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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  i^reat  and  \on<j^  acknowlcdj^ed  want. 
A  growing  demand  has  arisen  in  this  country  and  the  United  States  for 
infofouitioii  on  all  matters  diiectljr  and  indirecdjr  ooonected  with  Music, 
owing  to  the  gieat  apraad  of  ooneartfl^  mnsieal  pnblicationa,  private  prac- 
tioe,  and  interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  the  immense  improvement  in  the 
general  position  of  music  which  has  taken  place  since  the  coninieneement 
of  the  present  century.  Music  is  now  performe<l.  studied,  and  listened  to 
bj  a  much  larger  number  of  persons,  and  in  a  more  serious  spirit,  than 
was  the  case  at  any  previous  period  of  our  history.  It  is  rai)idly  l>eeoming 
an  essential  branch  of  education ;  the  newest  works  of  continental  musi- 
cians aie  eagerly  welcomed  here  veiy  soon  after  their  appearance  abroad, 
and  a  strong  desire  is  &lt  by  a  large,  important,  and  increasing  section 
of  the  public  to  know  something  of  the  structure  and  peculiarities  of  the 
music  which  they  hear  and  play,  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  instru- 
ments on  which  it  is  pertbrmed,  of  the  bioLrra[>hies  and  characteristics  of 
its  composers — in  a  word  of  all  such  particulars  as  may  throw  light  on 
the  rise,  progress,  and  present  condition  of  an  Art  which  is  at  ouce  so 
prominent  and  so  eminently  progressive. 

This  desire  it  is  the  object  of  the  Dictionary  of  Miude  and  MnsieianB 
to  meet.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  Professional  musicians  and  Ama- 
teurs alike.  It  contains  definitions  of  Musical  Terms ;  explanations  of 
the  forms  in  whicli  Musical  Works  are  constructed,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  they  are  elaborated,  as  w^ell  as  of  the  origin,  structure,  and 
successive  modifications  of  Instruments ;  histories  and  descriptions  of 
Societies  and  Institutions;  notices  of  tiie  composition,  production,  and 
contents  of  important  works;  lists  of  the  principal  puhlitdied  collections; 
biographies  of  representative  composers,  singers,  players,  and  patrons  of 
music — all  the  points,  in  short,  immediate  and  remote,  on  which  those 
interested  in  the  Art,  and  alive  to  its  many  and  iiEur-reaching  associations, 
can  desire  to  be  informed. 

The  limit  of  the  history  has  been  fixed  at  a.  d.  1450,  as  the  most 
remote  date  to  which  the  rise  of  modem  music  can  be  carried  back.  Thus 
mere  arcluBology  has  been  avoided,  while  the  connection  between  the 
mediaeval  systems  and  tiie  wonderful  modem  art  to  which  they  gave 
rise  has  been  insisted  on  and  brought  out  wherever  possible.  While  the 
subjects  have  been  treated  thoroughly  and  in  a  manner  not  unworthy 
the  attention  of  the  professional  musician,  the  style  has  been  anxiously 
divested  of  technicality,  and  the  musical  illustrations  have  been  taken,  in 
most  cases,  from  classical  works  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  amateur,  or 
within  his  reach. 

The  articles  are  based  as  far  as  possible  on  independent  sources,  and 
on  the  actual  research  of  the  writers,  and  it  is  hopea  that  in  many  cases 
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fresh  subjects  have  been  treated,  new  and  interesting  information  given, 
and  some  ancient  mistakes  corrected.  As  instances  ot  the  kind  of  subjects 
embraised  and  the  general  mode  of  treatment  adopted,  reference  may  he 
made  to  the  krger  hio^phies — espedallj  that  of  Haydn,  which  ia  crowded 
with  new  facts  ;  to  the  articles  on  Auber,  Berlioz,  Bodensohatz,  Bull, 
Cristofori,  David,  Farinelli,  Finck,  Froberger,  Galitzin,  Gibbons,  Hasse; 
on  Additional  Accompaniments,  Agrdmens,  Arpeggio,  Arrangement,  P^in- 
gerinnf,  Form,  and  Harmony;  on  Academic  de  Musique,  Bachgesellschafl, 
Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  Bassoon,  Carmagnole,  Choral  Symphony,  Conserva- 
toire^ Concerto,  Concert  Sioritael,  Copyright,  Drum,  English  Opera,  Fidelio, 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Handel  Festivato  and 
Commemorations,  Harpsichord,  Harmonica,  Hexaehord,  and  many  others. 
The  engp^ved  illustrations  have  been  apecially  prepared  for  the  work,  and 
will  speak  for  themselves. 

In  an  English  dictionary  it  has  been  thought  right  to  treat  English 
music  and  musicians  with  special  care,  and  to  give  their  biographies  and 
achievements  with  some  nunuteness  of  detail.  On  this  point  thanks  are 
doe  to  Colonel  Joaeph  Lemuel  Chester  for  much  accomte  informstion  which 
it  wonld  have  been  almost  impossible  to  obtain  elsewhere,  and  whidi  he 
has  afforded  in  every  case  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  promptitude. 

Every  means  has  been  taken  to  procure  an  adequate  treatment  of  the 
various  topics,  and  to  bring  the  information  down  as  near  as  popsible 
to  the  day  of  publication.  Notwithstanding  the  Editor's  desire,  however, 
omissions  and  errors  have  occurred.  These  will  be  rectified  in  an  Appendix 
on  the  publication  of  the  final  volnme. 

The  limits  of  the  work  have  necessarily  ezdaded  disquisitions  on 
Acoustics,  Anatomy,  Mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  science  connected 
with  the  main  subject,  which  thonf^'-li  highly  important  are  not  absolutely 
requisite  in  a  book  concerned  witli  practical  music.  Tn  the  ease  of 
Acoustics,  sufficient  references  are  given  to  the  best  works  to  enable  the 
student  to  pursue  the  enquiry  lor  himself,  outside  the  Dictionary. 
Similarly  all  investigationa  into  the  music  of  Iwrbaroiis  nations  have  been 
avoided,  unless  they  have  some  direct  bearing  on  European  mnsic. 

The  Editor  gladly  takes  this  early  opportunity  to  express  his  deep 
obligations  to  the  writers  of  the  various  articles.  Their  names  are  in 
themselves  a  guarantee  for  the  value  of  their  contributions ;  but  the  lively 
int<^'rest  whieh  they  have  shown  in  the  work  and  the  care  they  have  taken 
in  the  preparation  of  their  articles,  often  involving  much  time,  aud 
laborious,  disinterested  research,  demand  his  warm  acknowledgment. 


Bedfobd  Street, 
covkst  gabdk.v,  lu.nuon, 
AprU  I,  1879. 
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Tn  want  of  Bnglisli  worln  on  .the  history,  theory,  or  practice  of  Masic, 
or  the  biographies  or  Masioians,  accessible  to  tlie  non-professional  rciider,  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  remark.  Of*  Methods  '  and  special  text-books  there  is 
no  lack,  nor  of  dictionaries  of  *  musical  terms ; '  but  there  is  no  one  work  in 
English  from  which  an  intelligent  inquirer  can  learn,  in  BDiall  oompais  and 
in  nnteohnioal  knguage,  what  is  meant  by  a  Symphony  or  Sonata,  a  Fngne, 
a  Stretto,  a  Ooda,  or  any  other  of  the  terms  which  necessarily  occur  in  every 
description  or  analysis  of  a  Concert  or  a  piece  of  Music,  from  which  he  can 
gain  a  readable  and  succinct  account  of  the  history  of  the  various  branches  of 
the  art,  or  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Pianoforte  and  other  instruments, 
or  the  mun  fiusts  and  ohaiaoteritties  of  the  lives  of  eminent  or  repreaentative 
Musicians,  or  the  oireumstances  attending  the  origin  of  their  chief  works. 

The  demand  for  such  information  is  naturally  <]jreat.  This  demand  the 
DicnoKAiiv  OF  Music  is  desicjned  to  meet.  It  will  contain  articles  on  musical 
history  and  biography ;  on  the  science  and  practice  of  composition,  and  the 
nature,  oonttmotion,  and  use  of  moaieal  instrumenta,  explanations  of  mnsieal 
terms,  and  gmeral  information  on  modem  Mnrio  since  the  fifteenth  century ; 
the  whole  arranged  alphabetically,  and  so  given  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
Amateur,  as  well  as  useful  to  the  professional  man.  Special  attention  will  be 
paid  to  English  Music  and  Musicians.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  compress 
the  articlea  as  mnoh  as  possible,  oonnstent  with  their  being  intelligible  and 
rsadablflu  Illnatralbna  m  mnrio  type  and  ooeaaionalwood-onts  will  Degiyen. 
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A The  Twtne  of  the  sixth  d^ree  of  the  natonl 
■cale   of  C.     The  rca«m  of  its  being 
*  appUed  to  the  sixth  wmtmd  of  the  first 
degree  wm  be  found  explefned  In  the  artide 

Alphabet.  It  represents  the  Bame  nnte  in 
^^g'"**  or  GtmiMi,  and  in  French  and  Italian 
iiodled  La. 

A  i«  the  noto  Riven  (nunallv  by  the  nboo,  or  by 
the  orgMO  if  there  be  one)  for  the  orchestra  to 
tone  to^  and  it  ia  abo  the  nota  to  whkth  fVendi 
and  German  tuning-forks  an  tti,  the  "W^^^h 
being  uauaily  tuned  to  U. 

In  all  afannged  inatnunents  one  of  the  atrfngs 
is  tuneci  to  A  ;  in  the  violin  it  is  the  uccond 
etrini^,  in  the  vioU  and  viuluncello  the  first,  and 
in  th'-  contrsliasso  generally  the  third.  A  is  also 
the  key  in  which  one  of  tlie  clarintts  in  the 
orchestra  is  set.  In  German  the  keys  of  A 
major  and  A  nlllQr  an  OOOMkoaUj  expressed 
byAfandAb.  [F.T.] 

AARON  (correctly  Aron),  Prenio,  bom  at 
Wawace  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century. 
A  monk  of  the  c»nler  of  .T»iru8alem,  and  devott*! 
to  the  study  of  counlcqxiiut.  His  various  works 
on  the  hi{tt<irv  and  science  of  music  (for  a  list 
of  which  see  Becker,  'Mu«ik  Literatiir,'  Leipsic, 
1836)  were  printed  at  Venice  and  Milan.  By 
Pope  Leo  X  he  was  admitted  into  the  BonaB 
Cliapel,  Kod  distinguished  in  variona  waja. 
In  or  about  1516  Aaron  founded  a  school  of 
music  at  Rome,  which  obtained  much  reputa- 
tion.  He  became  »  canon  of  Btmini,  and  died 
in  1533.  LCF.P.] 

ABACO.  SvAvmo  VmMM  IM£L%  bom  at 

Verona,  anti  renowntsd  as  performer  and  comixwer 
on  the  violin  ;  in  1 7  j6  concert-ineistcr  in  the  band 
cf  IIm  KnrfBial  Max  Emanuel  of  Ravaria.  Died 
fai  1 740.  Compositions  of  his  for  church  and  cham- 
ber vere  printed  at  Amsterdam.         [C.  F.  P.] 


A  BATTUTA  (Ttal.,  'with  the  beat*).  An 
indii-ation,  nuiftly  used  in  recitati\ fs,  wliero  after 
the  free  declamation  of  the  singer  the  strict  time 
is  resumed.  It  is  that  equivalent  to  A  moo. 

ABBATINI,  Aktonio  Maria,  waa  bom  «l 

Tifenio.  or  at  Castello  (l*.!iini>,  in  1595  OT 
160!,,  and  died  in  1677.  \Va«  succeasively  Ma* 
estro  di  Cappella  at  the  Lateran,  the  Qittich 
of  the  Gesh,  and  San  Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  and 
three  times  held  the  like  ofBoe  at  Maria  Mag- 
giore ;  was  r1»o,  for  a  time,  maestro  at  the 
church  of  Loreto.  Was  offered  by  Pope  Urban 
Vlll  the  taait  of  nwrittng  the  Hymnal :  but 
refu>ed  to  aupenade  the  music  of  ralt-btriua  by 
any  of  Ua  wm.  His  published  works  oonsii>t 
of  torn  booke  of  PmIdw  and  three  books  of 
Masses,  some  Antifone  f..r  twenty-four  voices 

iMascurdi,  Rome.  1630-1638,  and  1677),  and 
ive  books  of  Mottetti  (Gi^^iMni,  Rome.  1635). 
He  is  n.imed  by  AiLACCi  ns  the  composer  of  an 
<)])era  '  Del  male  in  bene '  The  greater  ]mrt  of  hia 
]>roductions  remain  unprinted.  Some  aea  lemical 
Icitiirf  s  by  him.  of  mvicli  note  in  tlieir  tiuip, 
mentioned  by  Padre  Martini,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  pieserved.  He  asriirtud  Kn  chkr  in 
his  •Miisuriria  *  [E.  H.  P.] 

A£B£,  Phiupfb  Piebrk  oi  St.  Setin  aud 
PmsB  01  Sr.  Sarur,  two  brothers,  vfoleBcsUistay 

were  music-masters  of  the  parish  t  )iun  h  of  AL:ca 
early  in  the  last  ceuturv.  It  bccmu  doubtful 
whether  th«ff  wen  aotualiy  otdaiue<l  priests,  or 

merely  in  coii8e<nience  of  their  t  fice  had  to  wear 
the  eccle!«iatiticAl  dress.  From  tli  h  ciruumiitanoe 
however  they  receive<l  Ute  name  of  Abb^  I'ain^— 
oraimply  TAI'lo' — and  rAblu'  t  adt  t,  respectively. 
They  u'livc  up  their  couneiliou  w  ith  the  churv  h 
and  went  to  Paris,  where  tliey  obtained  engage- 
ments at  the  Grand  dp'ra  They  were  h<'tl\ 
excellent  players,  but  the  younger  brother  seeuia 
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to  hAve  been  the  more  celebrated  of  tlie  two, 
and  to  hAve  been  speciiUly  rennricable  lot  his 

beautiful  tone.  It  is  said  to  li»vu  b(k;u  owing 
ill  great  meactue  to  tbe  imftrenion  produced  by 
Ufl  playing  ihat  the  violft  di  gaab*  mttt  and 

more  ft.  11  into  difiuse  and  tlie  violoncello  was  more 
extensively  intrtKluccd.  (Butistin.)       [T.  P.  H.] 

ABBEY,  John,  a  distinguiiibed  organ-builder ; 
WM  bora  «l  WlAton,  »  Nerthamptoaddra  Tfllage, 

Dec.  2  2,  17^'5.  Tn  his  yonth  lu-  was  employed 
in  the  factory  of  Davii,  and  Bubacijutntly  in  that 
of  Russell,  both  orgail*1»ailden  of  repute  in  their 
day.  In  i8i6  Ahlx^y  went  to  I'arin,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  Sebastian  Erard,  the  ct'lebrated  harp 
and  pianoforte  maker,  to  work  ui)on  an  oiigan 
which  FranI  had  dcHi^nied,  and  which  he  sent  to 
the  Exhibition  of  the  Productions  of  National 
Industry  in  1827,  and  also  to  build  an  oi;gan  for 
the  Convent  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  at  St. 
Denis.  He  also  built  an  organ  from  Erard'a  de- 
rign  for  the  chapel  of  the  Tuilerice,  which,  how- 
evar«  had  only  a  ahort  exiatence,  beiog  destroyed 
fai  BflTolulioD  of  1830.  Having  eatabliwed 
hiinself  as  an  organ-builder  in  l^iiris*,  Alibcy  be- 
came extennvely  employed  in  the  construction, 
renovation,  mad  enlaxgeinent  of  oigaaa  in  Waace 
and  clpowhere.  Amongst  otlu-rs  he  built  choir 
organs  for  accompanying  voices  for  the  cathe- 
drals of  Rheims,  Nantee,  Versaillee,  and  Evreux, 
and  for  the  churches  of  St.  Eustache,  St.  Nirhola« 
dea  Champs,  St.  Elizabeth,  St.  Metlard,  St.  Eti 
enna  da  Mont,  and  St.  Thomas  A'piinas,  in 
Paris ;  and  large  organs  for  the  cathttlnilM  of 
Rochelle,  Reunee,  Viviers,  Tulle,  Chalons  sur- 
ICama^  B^fwnt,  and  Amiens,  and  for  churrhtH, 
oonvente,  and  chapels  at  St.  lienia,  Orleans,  Caen, 
Chalons,  Picpus,  and  Versaillee.  He  repaired 
and  enlarged  organs  in  the  cathedrals  of  Mende, 
Monlins,  Bheina,  Evreux,  and  N«v«n%  and  in 
the  chunlies  of  St  Etieone  du  Mont,  8t  PUlippe 
du  Kotib',  Tlie  Asaumption,  and  St.  Louis  de  An- 
tin  in  Paris.  He  also  built  many  oivans  for 
OUB  and  Sooth  AnMrioa.  In  tflji  AU)ey  was 
employed,  at  the  instance  of  Meyorbct t  (who 
baa  introduced  the  instrument  into  the  score  of 
his  opera  'Robert  la  IXable,'  then  about  to  be 
produced),  to  build  an  organ  for  the  Grand  Opera 
at  Paris,  which  instrument  continued  to  be  u^ed 
there  until  it  was  daatroyad,  with  the  theatre,  by 
fire  in  1^7-^.  Abbey  was  the  first  who  intro* 
dooed  into  French  orLranH  the  EngliHh  mechanism 
and  the  hallOfWS  invented  by  Cummins.  Hiti  ex- 
ample was  s]x^dily  followed  by  the  French 
builileri*,  and  from  that  period  may  be  dated  the 
improvements  in  organ  building  which  have 
imbed  the  French  builders  to  their  present 
eminence.  His  work  was  well  finished,  and  gener- 
ally satisfactory.  Ho  die<l  at  Veniaillea,  Feb.  i  q, 
1859.  He  left  two  son%  £.  and  J.  Abbey,  who 
n  the  hminew  ef  eman-builden  in 

[W,H.H.J 

ABBRITV^ATIONS.    The  abbrevnations  em- 
ployed in  music  are  of  two  kinds,  namely,  the 
mt  of  taiiiia  lebting  to  mnaiQal  es- 
■ad  Hie  tne  BrariaMf  ebfaievialioBe  hf 


the  help  of  which  certain  passages,  chords,  etc., 
may  be  written  in  a  curtailed  finrm,  to  tha  ^^cater 

oonvt  iiience  of  both  comjxiser  .ind  {wrf  mnt  r. 

Abbreviations  of  the  first  kind  need  receive 
ne  qiedal  oonridartlioB  beet;  they  oonnst  for 
the  nioitt  part  of  the  falltial  letter  or  first  syllable 
of  the  word  employed — as  for  instance,  p.  for 
piano,  cresc.  for  crescendo,  06.  for  oboe,  cello  for 
violcnrello.  farf.  for  bassoon  (fagotto),  timp.  for 
drums  \timpani) ;  and  their  meaning  is  eveiy- 
whera  sufficiently  obvious.  Those  of  mnriflalpie* 
sn^f'»  are  indicated  by  signs,  as  followH. 

The  continued  repetition  of  a  note  or  chord 
is  expreesod  by  a  Htroke  or  strokes  across  the 
stem,  or  above  or  below  the  note  if  it  be  a  semi* 
breve  (Ex.  i).  the  number  of  strokes  denoting 
the  subdivision  of  the  written  note  into  quavers, 
■emiquavera  etc,  unless  the  word  tremolo  or 
tftmMmulo  la  added,  in  whidi  oaae  tiie  repetition 
is  ae  tepid  a.^  jHissible,  without  regard  to  the 
exaot  Bvmber  of  notes  played.  On  bowed  in- 
strumenta  the  rapid  leiteration  of  a  aingle  aota 
is  easy,  but  in  pianoforte  rausir  an  octave  or 
chord  becomes  necessaiy  to  produce  a  tremoto, 
the  manner  of  tnitiqg  and  pavftnniqg  wUA  u 
shown  in  Ex.  a* 

1.  WritUn. 


' — 1 

m 

TVrmolo 


Trfmolo 
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In  the  abbreviation  expressed  by  strokes,  as 
above,  tlie  Jl:iK^al,'e  to  Ije  abbreviated  can  of 
omuw  contain  no  note  of  greater  length  than 
a  quaver,  but  it  ia  pKwsible  tdw)  to  divide  a  louj^ 
note  intu  crotchets,  by  meanH  of  dotu  pbu,*ed  ovt^r 
14  w  in  Ex.  3.  Thu  in  however  iieldom  done, 
M  the  saving  of  space  is  inconsiderable.  %Vhen 
m  long  note  haa  to  be  repeated  in  the  form  of 
triplets  or  groups  of  iix,  the  figure  3  or  6  is 
laually  placed  over  it  in  addition  to  the  stroke 
aeraw  toe  ttem,  and  the  note  ia  wnnetiinee, 
though  not  nwwwrily,  mitten  dotted  (Ex.  4). 

3. 


^  1? — 1^ — 

•  •  •  • 

1 — 

t 

s 

Hm  ramtition  of  »  gronp  of  two  nottti  is  ab- 
Inmriated  hy  two  white  notei  (miniina  or  seuii- 
breves)  connected  bjr  thA  nnmbor  of  strokes  or^ 
diBMilj  used  to  vxpnm  qvmnai,  semiquftvers, 
«te..  Moording  to  tiie  rate  of  movement  intended 
(Ex.  5).  The  dunitlon  of  the  whole  ji.issau'e 
should  be  nl  least  *  minim,  since  if  »  crotchet 
nvere  trented  in  this  msauisr  it  woold  present  the 
ajijH>:irance  of  two  quavers  or  seminuuvi^rs,  and 
would  be  unintelligible.  Neverthelen>  a  group 
of  demisemiquaTera  smotmtiag  altOK«their  to  tbe 
valuoof  acrotobet  ia  t«)metime8  found  a1'brc\  iatc<l 
aa  in  Ex.  6,  the  figure  8  being  placed  above  the 
notes  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  whole  group 
is  th.at  of  a  crotchet,  and  not  a  (piaver.  Such 
abbroviatiotiii,  though  perhaps  useful  in  certain 
cai*eH,  are  generally  to  be  avoided  as  ambiguous. 
It  will  be  observed  that  a  pa«H.ige  lasting  for 
the  value  of  one  minim  requires  two  uuumi^  to 
•xppssi  it»  on  aoooant  of  tiie  gnnqp  of 


viate<l  by  tlie  rcjwtition  of  the  cross  strokes  with» 
out  the  notes  as  uuiuy  tiiues  as  the  group  has 
to  be  lepeated  (BX.  .7) ;  or  the  notes  forming  tiie 

group  rire  written  as  a  cliord.  wnth  the  necessary 
muuber  of  Htnikes  acroHH  the  stem  ^^Ex.  8).  In 
this  case  the  word  simili  or  $(yue  is  added*  to 
show  that  the  order  of  notes  in  tlie  firut  group 
(which  must  be  written  out  in  full  i  is  to  I >e  re- 
peated, and  to  prtvfut  the  [Kissibility  t>f  mis- 
taking tlie  effect  intended  for  that  indicated  in 
£z.  I  and  j. 


KimM 


m 


Another  B^a  of  abbreviation  of  a  group  con- 
sists of  an  obliciue  lino  with  two  dot?,  one  on 
each  side  (Ex.  9) :  this  servea  to  indicate  the 
repetition  of  a  group  of  any  nnmber  of  notes  of 
any  length,  and  even  of  a  passage  composes!  of 
several  groups,  provided  such  passage  is  nut  more 
than  two  haia  in  length  (Ex.  10). 


i 


A  more  usml  MMthod  of  abbreviating  the  re- 
petition of  a  passage  of  the  length  of  the  above 
is  to  write  over  it  the  word  bU  (twice),  or  hx 
some  caasa  tar  (thxee  tfansa),  or  te  eiirW  it 

betwem  the  dote  of  an  ovdinaiy  npoat 


Passatres  intended  to  be  playe<!  in  octaves  are 
often  written  as  single  notes  with  the  words  con 
or  oni  8w  rawed  ahova  or 
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according  m  the  upper  or  low«r  oeteTO  ii  to  1)6 

•ddadCEx.  II).  The  word  8ra  (or  sonietimea  fim 
aUa  or  8va  btuta)  written  above  a  pMMge  does 
BOt  add  octaTea,  but  merely  tnuupons  the  pas- 
•age  an  octave  higher  or  lower:  >-<i  alM>  in  olari- 
imt  moaic  the  wo^  chalumfau  ki  used  to  aignity 
that  the  passage  ia  to  be  played  aa  oeto^e  lower 
than  writU'n  (Ex.  12).  All  these  altfratlnns, 
which  can  scarcely  be  oonaidered  abbreviationu 
except  that  they  spare  the  tue  of  ledger-lines, 
are  oounUr;KU.Ml,  and  the  pastsa.'e  restored  to  its 
usual  position,  by  the  use  of  the  woni  loco,  or  in 
daiiaet  mario  doriiiitffc 

II.  OmML 


I3«  9m,....  loco 


Tn  orchestral  music  it  often  happens  that  cer- 
tain of  the  instruments  play  in  unison ;  when  tliis 
ia  the  oaae  the  parts  are  sometimes  not  all  writti-n 
in  the  aeore,  but  the  lines  belonging  to  one  or 
more  of  the  instniriu  iits  are  left  bhtuk,  and  the 
words  an  vwlini  or  col  bcuto,  etc^  are  added,  to 
indieato  that  tiie  instrmnenta  in  qneation  have  to 
piny  in  unison  with  the  violins  or  basttes,  an  the 
case  may  be^  or  when  two  instruments  of  the 
nme  kind,  aubh  aa  lint  and  seoond  yiollna,  have 

to  play  in  unison,  the  wurd  int!.-n)ii,  or  r..t  /rrimo 
is  placed  iiutead  of  the  noteii  in  the  line  belonging 
to  the  seoond. — Whete  two  parts  are  written  on 
one  staff  in  a  score  the  sij^Ti  ' «  2'  denotes  that 
both  play  the  same  notes  ;  and  '  a  I '  that  the 
aeoond  uf  the  two  is  resting. — ^The  indication 
'03'  '04'  at  the  hca^l  of  fiii,'iic3  indicates  the 
number  of  parts  or  vuiix-s  in  wliicb  the  fugue  is 
written. 

An  abbreviation  whicii  is  often  very  troulde- 
aome  to  the  conductor  occurs  in  inanuscript 
eoorea,  when  a  considerable  part  of  the  composi- 
tion is  repeated  without  alteration,  and  the  cor- 
responding number  of  bars  are  left  vacant,  with 
the  n  niark  come  toprn  (as  above).  Thil  if  not 
met  with  in  printed  aoorea. 


ABEL. 

nere  tn  nbo  abfareviatieiu  Tclatfn;  to  the 

theory  of  music,  some  of  which  are  of  great 
value.  In  figured  bass,  for  instance,  the  various 
chorda  are  exfireaaed     fignreii  and  the  authon 

of  several  modem  t1  fun  tical  works  have  in- 
vented or  availed  themselves  of  various  methods 
of  shortly  expressing  the  different  ohoida  and 
intervals.  Thus  we  find  major  chords  expressed 
by  large  Roman  numerals,  and  minor  chords  by 
small  ones,  the  particular  number  employed  d^ 
notin;^'  t!ie  deij^ree  of  the  scale  upon  which  the 
chord  is  based.  Gottfried  Weber  represents  an 
interval  by  n  number  with  one  or  two  dots  be> 
fore  it  to  express  minor  or  diminished,  and  one 
or  two  after  it  for  major  or  au^nente^l,  and 
Andr6  makes  use  of  ftlrwn^It ,  to  express  a 
common  cliord,  and  n  square,  Q,  for  a  chord  of 
the  seventh,  the  inverrions  being  indicated  by  one, 
two,  or  three  small  vertical  lines  ncross  their 
base,  and  the  dasaification  into  m»jor.  minor, 
dimhtlshed,  or  augmented  by  th«  Bomben  i,  a, 
3,  or  4.  placed  in  the  centre.  JF,  T.J 

ABEILLE,  JoH.  Chr.  Lttdwto,  bom  at 
Bayreuth  Feb.  20,  1761,  composer,  pianist,  and 
acfpudak.  Studied  at  Stuttgart,  and  in  1783  bo- 
came  a  member  of  the  private  band  of  the  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg.  On  Zumsteeg's  death  in  1 80 J  ho 
succeedeil  him  as oooioert-meister,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  made  oi]ganist  in  Uie  court  chapel 
and  director  of  the  official  music.  In  1^32, 
having  completed  a  period  of  fifty  years'  faithful 
service,  ho  received  the  rojal  ffold  medal  and 
a  pension,  shortly  after  wMob  be  died,  in  bis 
seventy-first  year.  Abeille's  coiuurtos  and  trios 
for  the  hju7>.'<ichord  were  mucb  esteemed,  but 
bis  vocal  compos! tions  wen  bis  best  worba. 
Amon£T«t  thcni  are  several  collections  of  simifs 
(e.g.  '  Eight  Lieder,'  Breitkopf  and  U  artel)  whic^ 
are  lemvkable  fer  simple  natural  graoe^  and  a 
t<.)uching  vein  of  melody.  Some  of  these  still 
survive  in  music-echools.  Uis  Ash-Wednesday 
hymn  for  four  voices,  and  his  operetMB  of '  Amor 
imd  Ptsyohe,"  'Peter  und  Annchen,'  were  well 
known  in  their  day,  and  were  published,  in  piano- 
forte aoofl«b  by  Breitkopf  and  HarteL   [0.  F.  P.] 

ABEL,  Clamor  Henricr,  bom  in  West- 
phalia about  the  middle  of  the  i;th  century, 
chamber-musician  to  the  court  of  Hanover,  ms 
work  '  Erstlinge  Musikalischer  Blumen'  appeared 
tirst  in  three  vola.  (Frankfior^  1674,  1676,  aafl 
1677),  afterwards  united  under  the  title 
opera  musica '  (Bmnawibl^  1^7)*      [M.  O. 

ABKIi,  Karl  Friedrich,  one  of  the  must 
famous  viol-da-gamba  players,  born  at  Cbthen  in 
1725.  He  was  brought  up  at  the  Thomas-school 
at  Le'ii^ic  under  Si  lukstian  Bich.  In  174*^  bo 
obta  ne  I  a  jioct  under  Hnsse  in  t!ie  court  baud  at 
DresiUm.  wluTf  he  remained  ten  years.  In  1759 
he  vi.sited  London,  and  gave  hi^  tir>.t  eoncort  <m 
April  5  at  the  'great  room  in  Dean-street.  Sobo,' 
wlien,  in  addition  to  the  viol-da-gamba,  he  [ler- 
form>d  'a  ctmcerto  upon  the  harpsichord  and  a 
p'e /e  composed  on  pur(^>OBe  for  an  i<  strumeut 
newly-invented  in  London,  and  called  the  pent*- 
oiiun^*  iue  waoie  ot  the  piecea  in  the  prognmoM 
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being  of  hit  own  composition.  His  facility  wM 
femMltftble :  he  it  reported  to  have  performed 

Di"ro  tlian  once  on  the  horn,  as  well  as  un  '  new 
infltrumentM  never  heard  in  public  before.'  From 
(be  year  1765  bowe?er  be  confined  himaelf  to 
the  vi()l-(L'»-L,'!iinh.i.  He  wa«  apjKiintod  cliamber- 
inuaician  to  (^ueon  Charlotte,  with  a  xalary  of 
£200  a-year.  On  the  arrival  of  John  C'iiriHtian 
B'tch,  in  the  autumn  of  1762,  Al»el  j<»ine«]  him; 
they  lived  together,  and  jointly  comluctoil  Mm. 
Conieljra*  subscription  concerts.  The  first  of 
their  series  took  place  in  Carlisle-house,  Soho- 
■qnare,  on  January  23,  1765,  and  they  were 
maintained  for  many  years.  The  Hanover-sqiiaru 
Booms  were  opened  on  Feb.  1, 1775«  bjr  one  of 
tbew  oonoerts.  Haydn's  Symi^<nuee  were  ftrsfc 
perfbcmed  in  England  at  them,  and  Wilhulm 
Cnmer  the  violinist,  fiitber  of  J.  B.  Cramer, 
made  Us  fint  appearenoe  there.  After  Beeh's 
death  on  Jan.  i ,  1  7^  J,  the  concertH  were  continued 
by  Abel,  but  with  indifi'erent  success.  In  1 783  he 
retmned  to  Oermaay,  taking  Paris  00  tihie  way 
b:ick,  where  he  apjieara  to  have  Ik  .;'m  that  in- 
didgence  in  drink  which  eventually  caused  his 
death.  In  1785  we  find  him  again  in  London, 
eni^^o*!  in  the  nowly  established  '  I'njfoftsioiml 
Concerts,'  and  in  the  '  ^Subscription  Concerts'  of 
Vr.  Salomon  and  Mme.  Mara  at  the  Pantheon. 
At  this  time  his  compositions  were  much  per- 
formed, and  he  himself  tttill  playeil  ofton  in  ;>ul)- 
lie.  His  but  appearance  was  at  Mrs.  Liil  n.ton's 
ooQoerton  May  21, 1787,  shortly  after  which,  on 
June  ao,  be  died,  after  a  lethat]^  or  sleep  of 
three  days*  dmfation.  His  death  was  much  spoken 
of  &k  tibe  papers.  Abel's  symphonies,  overtures, 
qoartetts,  conoertos,  and  sonatas  were  greatly 
eMteemed,  anil  nmny  of  tht;m  were  published  by 
Brenmer  of  London  and  Hummel  of  Berlin. 
Tha  most  fbToorito  were  *  A  fifth  set  of  sfat  over- 
tures^ op.  14'  i;Bremner%  and  'Six  HoniLta«,  op.  18.' 
Abel's  playing  was  most  remarkable  in  slow 
movements.  'On  the  ▼iol-da-gamba,*  says  the 
'  Euniix  an  Mai^'azinc,'  17H4,  p.  366,  '  he  is  truly 
c-xcellent,  and  no  uiodem  has  been  heard  to  play 
an  .\dagio  with  greater  taste  and  feeling.'  Bur- 
liey'h  tr-«tiinoiiy  is  to  the  "ainc  ctri^  t,  ami  he  adfis 
that  'his  musical  science  and  Uuiiu  were  so  cotu' 
pleto  that  he  became  the  umpire  in  all  musical 
controversy,  and  was  conHulti-d  like  an  onwle.' 
lie  was  accustome<l  t^>  call  his  instruuient  '  the 
kiqg  of  iastmments,'  and  to  say  of  hiniself  that 
there  was  '  one  (jo*!  and  one  Abel.'    Among  his 

Supils  both  in  singing  and  composition  were 
.  B.  Cramer,  Graetf,  and  Brigida  Giorgi  (Sig- 
nora  Banti).  His  friend  Gainsborough  painted 
•  thrsoKiiwrter-length  portrait  of  Abel  playing 
OntheVMl'*da^ial>a,  diftinj^niiHluMl  by  its  corefd 
exeontioD,  beaqty  of  colouring,  and  deep  exprei*- 
•ion.  It  was  beqoeathed  by  Miss  OainsborrMi^'h 
to  Mr.  Krijff^,  and  was  8«ild  in  Londin  in 
(laiusboroi^h  also  exhibited  a  whole-length  of 
Abel  at  the  Boyal  Aeedemy  in  1777,  and  a  ymj 
p'twerf'il  pni-tniit  (if  liim  hf  Bftftiimaii  is  to  be 
lound  at  iiawptou  Court.  [C.  ¥.  P.] 

ABEU  Lbofold  Avouar,  ham  at  Cothen 
1730^  detttb  mkBOini;  eldir  brother  of  tba  piw* 


oeding;  Tiolinis^  and  pupil  of  Benda.  He  played 
in  the  orohestra  of  the  theatre  at  BranswicK,  and 

was  Bucccsflivcly  conductor  of  the  court  band  to 
the  Prince  of  6chwarzburg-iSonderBhausen  (i  758), 
the  Maiffrava  of  Sehwedk  (1766),  aaid  the  Dolw 
of  Schwerin.  He  composed  six  violin  concertos 
mentioned  in  Bobme's  catalogue,  but  never  rose 
tothenpntatioDorhiahraUMr.  [ILCa] 

A  BELL,  John,  a  celebrated  alto  singer  uid 

performer  on  the  lute,  was  bom  about  1660, 
and  probably  educated  in  the  choir  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  of  whiob  establishment  he  was  sweni  a 
•t:«ntleman  extraortlinary*  in  1679.  He  was 
greatly  patronised  by  royalty,  and  lietween  the 
years  1679  and  1688  received  "bounty  money* 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £740.  (See  *  Moneys 
received  and  paid  for  secret  services  of  Charles  II 
and  James  II' — Camd.  Soc.).  Cliarles  II  sent 
him  to  Italy  to  atodj,  and  after  his  retnm 
Evelyn  thos  deseribes  meeting  him:  'Jan.  24, 
1682-3.  After  BupjKjr  came  in  the  fanunis 
treble,  Mr.  Abel,  newly  retuxned  from  Italy. 
I  BOTer  heatd  a- mere  exodlent  vtim,  and  woold 
have  sworn  it  had  l<een  a  woman's,  it  %va«  so 
high  and  so  well  and  skilfully  manaeed,  being 
accompanied  by  Signor  FVanelsoo  on  we  harps* 
chord.'  He  reniaiiud  in  the  Bervice  of  the 
chapel  until  the  Kevolution  of  16S8.  when  he 
was  diaminsed  for  his  supposed  leanbig  to  the 
Il'imish  rtIi;,'ion.  After  this  he  travelled  abroad, 
visiting  Franco,  Gennaiiy.  Holland,  and  I'oUnd, 
leiwling  a  vagrant  sort  of  life,  and  depending  for 
his  snpjHirt  upon  his  voice  and  lute.  Alwut  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Abell 
returned  to  England,  and  occupied  a  prominent 
position  on  the  stage.  Congreve,  in  a  letter 
dated  *  Lond.  Decern.  10,  1700,'  says  'Abell  is 
here:  has  a  cold  at  present,  and  is  always 
whimsical,  so  that  when  he  will  sing  or  not  upon 
tiie  ttsge  are  things  very  disputable,  but  he 
certainly  sings  lieyond  all  creatures  upon  earth, 
and  I  have  beard  bim  very  often  both  abroad 
and  sinoe  he  came  over.*  {LUertuy  Xdkt,  1 793, 
p. 

In  1 701  Abell  published  two  works.  'A 
Collection  of  Sonoa  m  Several  Languages.*  wUdi 

he  de«licated  to  William  III,  and  'A  colle<tion 
of  Songs  in  English.'  The  latter  contains  a 
very  curious  poem  of  some  length,  addressed  to 

*  All  lovers  of  Musick,'  in  which  he  dt  seribcs 
Borne  of  his  d()inj:s  on  the  continent.  His  death  is 
not  leoorded.  but  it  was  after  1716,  when  he  gave 
a  concert  at  St  ttionerH*  Hall.  (Hawkins,  Hist. ; 
Chc'iiu-Jluoic  Ch'.ip.  Jlotj.,  etc.).  [E.  K.  li.j 

A150S,  Geko.simo,  bom  at  Malta  in  the  bo- 
ginning  <Mf  the  l8th  century,  died  at  Naples  al)out 
1 786,  »  oomposer  of  the  NcMwIitan  stmool,  and 
pujiil  of  Leo  and  Durante.  He  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Conservatrio  of  '  La  PieUk '  at  Naples,  and 
(rained  many  eminent  singer^,  of  whom  Aprila 
was  the  most  fhmoos.  He  visited  Rome^  Tenic^ 
Turin,  ami,  in  1756,  Lomlon,  where  he  held  the 
post  of  maestro  al  cembalo  at  the  opera.  His 
operaa  aio  'La  Papilla  e  1  TvUn,*  <La  Sewn 
Padraus'  and  'Llflgenia  in.  AnUde'  (Naplfla)b 
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*L'Arta8er86*  (Venice,  1746),  'L'Adriano* 
(R<iine,  1750),  'Tito  Manliu,'  and  'Creso* 
(London,  1756  and  175S).  His  church  music 
included  ^even  Mosaes,  two  KyrioB,  and  several 
Litauieii  to  the  Vii^gin,  pnmrved  in  manuBcript 
in  Naples,  Rome,  Vienna,  Mid  the  Oonaenratoire 
ia  Paris.  The  style  of  his  oompgdtion  aooMfwhat 
mmfafaitfaiitof  JooMilL  [M-0*0.] 

ABRAMS,  The  Misses  HEimrcTTA,  TuEono- 
aiAf  and  £uxa,  were  three  sistera,  vocalista. 
Hemietla^  tiie  eldeat,  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Arne, 
and  first  appeared  in  puMir  at  Drury  l^ne  theatre, 
in  her  master's  musical  piece,  '  May  Day,'  on  Oct. 

1775.  Sha  «iid  har  liatar  naoMda  aai^ 
at  the  opening  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music 
in  1770.  Henrietta  poHsessed  <a  Boprano,  and 
Theixlarfa  a  eontnlto  voice  of  egceellent  quality. 
TIk'  yoiini,'est  filter.  Eliz:i,  was  accustomed  to 
join  with  lier  siitteni  iu  the  pieces  whicli  were 
sung  at  the  TaillW  Cat<-}i  and  Glaa  Concert«. 
The  elder  two  sang  at  the  Commemoration  of 
Handel,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1 7:^4,  and  at 
the  principal  I^ondon  ootMerta  fcr  aeTeral  years 
afkerwardi,  when  they  retired  into  private  life. 
They  both  attained  to  an  advanced  age ;  Theo- 
doaia  (then  Mrs.  Garrow)  was  living  in  1834. 
Henrietta  Abrama  ooinpoaed  »cvt>ral  pleasing 
■OOga,  two  of  wUdi,  'The  Orphan's  Prayer' 
and  'Crazy  Jane,*  aided  by  tin- cvpn'Hsivr  sin,'- 
ing  of  her  sister,  HMwdowa.  became  very  popular. 
CBm  pabUrited,  in  1787,  *  A  OoUedkn  of  Bongs,* 
and  'A  Ctilkftiun  of  Scotch  Songs  harmonized 
for  three  voioee,'  besides  other  pieces  at  later 
dates.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ABT,  Fbai%  bom  at  Eilcnbuig  itt  ^adaii 

Saxony,  T>ec.  22,  18! 9.  His  father  was  a  clor^'v- 
man,  and  Franz,  though  dei^tiued  U>  the  Hauie 
imiMmm,  received  a  sound  musical  education, 
and  was  allowed  to  pursue  both  objects  at  the 
Thomas-School  and  University  of  Leipeic.  On 
his  &ther'8  death  he  relinquished  the  church  m 
a  profession  and  adopted  music  entirely.  His 
first  residence  was  at  Ziirich  (1841),  where  he 
acted  as  capellmeuter,  occupying  himself  more 
esponiallv  with  maa'a  Toiosst  both  aa  composer 
and  eondoetor  of  mvwkI  ladellea.  In  185a  he 
cutered  tlie  staff  of  the  Hof-theater  at  Brunswick, 
where  since  1855  ha  bas  filled  the  pest  of  leading 
eapellmeister. 

Aht  is  well  knmvn  by  his  numerous  songs 
for  one  or  more  voices,  which  betray  an  easy 
floem^  of  inventloiii,  ooobhod  in  i^eaaing  populu- 
forma,  but  without  pretence  to  depth  or  indi- 
viduality. Many  01  his  songs,  as  for  instance 
*When  the  swallows,'  were  at  ona  tfana  univer- 
sally sung,  and  havn  ohtaitu'd  a  tnore  or  less 
|>ermaneut  place  iu  the  popviLar  repertory.  Abt 
IS  A  imantwif  of  a  group  of  coni;>o;H'rs,  eml)rarin>j 
hi-H  contemporaries  Truhn,  Kucken,  IJiiuibert, 
and  others,  who  stand  aloof  frtim  th>-  main  course 
taken  by  the  German  Lied  as  it  It  t't  th<;  liands 
of  Schubert,  Schumann,  an  l  Franz,  —  which 
aims  at  the  true  and  living  expression  of  inward 
emotion.  In  reference  to  this  the  compf)eer:<  in 
queatioB  are  aomewbat  ia  the  background  i  but  it 


cannot  l>e  denies!  that  in  many  dilettante  cirdeo 
Abt  is  a  prime  favourite  for  his  el^gaiioe  and 
pany  irttlli^Mhilitv.  llin  ifrcatctfrt  miocewes  in 
Germany  and  Switzerland  have  been  obtained  in 
part-songs  for  men's  voioea,  an  overgrown  brancll 
of  composition  unfortunately  devoted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  the  mere  superficial  enjoyment  of  sweet 
sounds  and  to  a  groat  eitaDt  identified  with  fab 
name. 

The  Bit  «f  Abt^e  oompodtiops  ia  eaonnoiui. 

and  contains  more  than  400  works,  consisUng 
chiefly  of  *  Lieder '  of  the  most  various  kinds  for 
one,  two,  or  -three  aola  voioea,  aa  iveQ  aa  for 

chorus.  1>oth  fcmnle  and  mixwl.  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  es{>ecially  for  men's  voices.  Of  the 
solo  *IJeder,'  a  ooUeotioii  of  the  less  luwwu  ones 
has  been  published  by  Peters  under  the  title  of 
*  Abt-Album.'  The  part  songs  are  to  be  found  in 
many  odleetions.  In  the  early  (tart  of  his  life 
Abt  composed  much  for  the  piaui>forte,  chiefly 
pieces  of  light  iolon  character.  These  have  never 
had  the  aame  popularity  with  hia  vocal  works, 
and  are  now  virtually  forgotten.  [A.  M.] 

AiiYNGL>ON.  Hknrt.  An  English  eoole- 
siasde  and  moskiiaii.   He  succeeded  JtAn  Bei^ 

nard  aa  subcentor  of  Wells  on  Nov.  24.  T447, 
and  held  that  post  till  hia  death  on  Sept.  I, 
1 497,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Robert  Wydewai 
(Beckynt<in's  and  Oliver  King's  pe'.,'i8ters  at 
Wells.)  In  atldition  to  the  suocentorahip  at 
Wells  Aliyii^'don  held  the  office  of  '  Miister  of 
the  Song'  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  London,  to 
which  he  was  appointed  in  May  1465  at  an 
annual  salary  of  forty  iiiarl<!<.  LnntiniR-d  U)  him 
by  a  aabeequent  Act  of  Parliament  in  1473-4. 
(Khnbaiilt,  'Cheque  book  of  Chapel  Royal,'  p.  4.) 
lit-  w:i.s  also  made  blaster  of  St.  Catherine's 
Hospital,  Bristol,  in  I478.  (CoUinson,  ii.  383.) 
Two  Latin  epitaphs  on  Abyngdon  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  have  been  j)n  >{  rvtvl  (Cayley's 
'Life  of  More,'  L  317),  of  which  the  lilnglish 
epitaph  quoted  by  Rimbaolt  tnm  Stonyhnrst 
is  an  adaptation.  In  these  ho  himself  is  styled 
'  nobilis,'  and  his  othce  in  London  '  cantor,' 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  pre-eminsnt  both 
a»  a  singer  and  an  on:ai)Jgt : — 

'  Millibus  in  mille  cantor  fuit  optimos  ille, 
Praeter  et  baao  ista  IbU  optimaa  ofgaqueniata.* 

Mnre's  friendship  is  evidence  of  Ab]ragdoil*a 
ability  atid  go<Hlne«a,  but  the  acquaintance  can 
only  have  been  alight,  as  More  w^as  but  seventeen 
when  Abgrngdon  died.  None  of  haa  nwks  are 

known.  [G.] 

AC  ADEMIE  DE  MUSIQUE.  This  in- 
stitution, which,  following  the  frequenHyiduiigod 
politicil  condition-*  of  France  bince  17911  has 
i>een  called  iu  turn  Jloyalc,  Nationals,  and  In- 
pcriale,  has  already  entered  its  -thild  wntury. 
In  1669  royal  letters  patent  were  granted  by 
Louis  XIV  to  the  Ablni  I'crrin.  liobi  rt C^unbert, 
and  the  Marquis  de  Sourdc^  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Aokd^mie  wherein  to  present  in  public 
'operas  and  dramas  with  music,  and  in  French 
Verse,'  after  tlie  manner  of  those  of  Italy,  for  the 
space  of  twelve  jrean.  Nearly  a  ceotuiy  prior 
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to  this,  in  1 5  70,  similar  privileges  had  been 
•ooorded  by  CbariM  IX  to  »  Ymetiaii,  C.  A. 

de  Baif,  in  re«peft  to  an  aratlemy  *de  poesie  et 
de  miLsique/  but  its  scheme  does  not  appear  to 
Inm  included  dramatic  repres'-ntation.  In  any 
case  it  failed  utterly.  Tlie  e»talili«hinent  of  the 
existing  institution  was  however  abo  preceded, 
and  therefore  facilitated,  by  a  series  of  per- 
fonnances  in  Italian  by  Italian  artiiita,  beginning 
in  15S4  and  continued  with  little  intenruption 
ifll  1652,  and  by  rarer  though  nol  Iflas  important 
«nn  by  French  artista,  beginning  from  1635, 
when  '  Ak^bar,  roi  da  Mogol,'  was  prodaced  in 
the  palace  of  the  bishop  of  Carpentma.  Thia  has 
frB^MBtly  been  qMkenof  as  the  earliest  veritable 
Vtcmi  opera ;  bnt  that  titie  »  mem  jostly  due 
to  the  '  Paat4inUe  en  musique '  of  Cambert — the 
■object  of  which  was  given  to  the  Abbi  Perrin 
hf  iho  Ckrdfaial  Legate  of  Innooent  X— fint 
perfonned  at  I«sy  in  1^59.  Two  years  after, 
Uambert  followed  this  opera  by  '  Ariaue/  and  in 
the  following  year  by  '  Adoub.*  The  Acnd^-mie 
was  opene^l  in  167 1  with  an  opera  hy  the  same 
master,  '  Fomone,'  which  attained  an  enormous 
•aooees ;  having  been  Npeatf>d,  apparently  to  the 
exi-liudon  of  every  other  work,  for  eight  inonthH 
•utxesftively.  Tlie  'tstrongth'  of  the  company 
•ngaged  in  its  performance  presents  an  interesUng 
contra.<*t  with  that  of  the  existinj^  g^rand  opera, 
and  even  of  similar  establishments  of  £ar  le«s 
pretension.  Th^  troupe  consisted  of  five  male 
and  four  female  principal  perfonnen^  fifteen 
ehoras  •  singers,  and  an  orchestra  numbering 
thirteen  !  The  career  of  the  Acad^mie  umler 
these  ita  firMt  entrepieneon  was  bioiwht  to  an 
end  by  the  jealousy  of  an  Italian  musician  then 
limng  in  court  favour,  J.  Baiti.ste  Lully,  who, 
through  his  influence  with  Mme.  de  Montespan, 
■neeeeded  hi  obtahnhig  tor  himself  the  privileges 
wineh  ha*!  Ix-t-n  accordefl  to  Perrin  and  Cambert. 
TIm  faster,  the  master-spirit  of  the  enterprise 
thw  wtedcod,  notwithstanding  his  hoq>itable 
reception  by  our  Charles  II,  died  in  I^ndon 
ahortly  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  forty  nine,  of 
disappointment  and  home  -  sickness.  By  this 
disreputable  proceeding  Lully  made  himself 
master  of  the  situation,  remaining  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  in  1687,  the  autocrat  of  the  French 
lyric  drama.  In  the  course  of  these  fourteen 
years  he  produced,  in  concert  with  the  poet 
QimtAi  LT,  no  fewer  than  twenty  grand  operas, 
besides  other  works.  The  number,  success,  and, 
more  than  all,  the  merit,  of  these  entitle  Lully  to 
be  reganb-d  as  the  founder  of  the  school  of  which 
Meyerbeer  mav  claim  to  have  jnoved  the  most 
disUnguhhed  alnmnns ;  tiioogfa,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  fo  in  lation  had  been  facilitateil  for  him  by 
tte  labours  of  others.  In  the  course  of  his 
antocracy,  Lully  developed  considerably  musical 
form  in  it*  application  to  dramjitic  effect,  and 
added  ooudderabiy  to  the  rewuroes  of  the 
eiehestra ;  though,  in  com|>ariHon  with  those 
of  more  recent  tinif**,  he  left  them  still  very 
mf-a^c.  He  is  said  to  have  first  obtained 
penui&<iol^  thoo^  fai  spfis  of  great  opposition, 
far  the  sfpeanaoeof  wfunaaoB  the  itaice;  but 


as  the  troupe  of  his  predecessor  Cambert  in- 
dilded  fear,  nb  ohhn  to  their  first  faktrodnotion 

there  needs  qualification.  Probably  ho  got 
prohibition  which  had  eeased  to  be  operative 
exchanged  for  avowed  aanotioii.  ^e  statas 
of  the  theatrical  performer  fit  tliis  epo<-h  would 
seem  to  have  been  higher  than  it  has  ever  been 
since ;  seeing  that,  by  a  special  court  order,  even 
nobles  were  allowed,  without  prejudice  to  thi  ir 
rank,  to  appiar  us  singers  and  diiucers  before 
audiences  who  paid  for  admisBion  to  their 
performances.  What  it  was  somewhat  later  maj 
l>e  gathered  the  fact  that,  not  to  mention 
innumerable  less  diBtingui.she<l  instances, Christian 
burial  was  refused  (167^)  to  Moli^  and  (i  730) 
to  Adrienne  Le  OooTrsnr.  Lully*s  scale  of  pay- 
mcnt  to  authors,  having  regard  to  the  value  of 
money  in  his  time,  was  liberaL  The  composer 
of  a  new  opera  received  for  each  of  the  fint  ten 
representations  100  li\Tes  (about  £^  sterling), 
and  ibr  each  of  the  following  twentv  repre> 
sentationB,  50  lines.  After  this  the  woric 
liecame  tlie>  j.roperty  of  the  Academie.  Tlie 
theatre  wa^  ojxuied  for  o])eratic  performance 
three  times  a  week  throughout  the  year.  On 
great  festivals  concerts  of  sacred  music  were 
given.  The  composers  contemporary  with  Lully 
(many  of  them  his  pupils)  could  only  obtain 
access  to  the  Academic  by  conforming  to  his  style 
and  working  on  his  principles.  .Sjme  few  of 
these  however,  whose  impatience  of  the  Lullian 
despotism  deprived  them  of  nil  chance  of  a  hM-"*»g 
within  its  walls,  turned  their  talents  to  account 
in  the  service  of  the  vagrant  troupes  of  the 
Foire  Saint-Crermain ;  and  with  swch  success 
as  to  alarm  Lolly  both  fiv  his  anthority  and  hit 
receipts.  He  obtained  an  order  (more  suo)  for 
the  suppression  of  this  alreadv  dangerous  rivalry, 
which  however  proved  itseJf  br  too  supple  for 
Iei,'i-il.itivo  manipuLatinn.  The  'vagrants'  met 
each  new  ordouuauce  with  a  new  evasion,  and 
that  of  whidi  they  were  the  first  practitioners, 
and  the  frequenters  of  the  Foire  the  first  patrons, 
subsequently  grew  into  the  most  delightful, 
because  the  most  truly  natural,  of  all  French 
art  pro'lucts.  the  Opera  Comique.  Tliu  sohcKil 
of  compo:>ition  estiiblishcd  by  Lully  did  not  die 
Mrith  its  founder ;  nor  for  many  years  was  any 
serious  violation  of  his  canons  permitted  by 
his  adopted  countrymen.  Charpentier  (1634- 
170  a),  a  oonpoier  formed  in  the  school  of 
Carindmi,  Was  unsuccessful  in  finding  favour 
for  the  s^le  of  his  master :  Campra  ( 1 600- 1 744) 
was  somewhat  less  so  ;  while  Marais,  Desmarcte, 
Lacoste,  and  Montedair  were  gradually  enabled 
to  give  more  force,  variety  and  chuaeter  to 
01  cht  htration.  Tlie  last  of  those  (1 666-1 737) 
first,  introduced  the  three-stringed  double-bitsa^ 
on  which  he  himsdf  was  a  performer,  into  the 
orchestra.  But  a  <x>ndition  of  an  art  on  the 
whole  so  stagnant  as  this  was  sure  eventuaUj 
to  become  insupportable,  if  not  to  the  pubUo^ 
to  the  few  who  at  all  times,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  direct  or  confirm  its  inclinations. 
Their  impatience  found  expression  in  the  Abb6 
Bt^amtiS*  'PtanUaedssitalieBsetdesf^niioai^ 
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ea  ce  qai  regarde  U  mudque  et  les  opera'  (i  704),  j 
one  of  »  woMnMa  number  of  ewayi  wUdi 

afl8i»to<l  in  prep;iring  the  way  for  .1  new  Btvle, 
should  a  oompoi$er  present  hiiuself  of  Hutticicnt 
geniiUy  eulture  and  oourag<e^  to  introduce  it. 
Such  an  one  at  length  did  present  himself  in 
J  KAN  Philippk  Ramkad,  whose  arrival  in  Paria 
bk  lyai,  at  tlM  aoinewliAt  mature  age  of  forty- 
two,  forma  an  epoch  in  the  hisrorv  not  merely 
of  French  opera  hut  of  European  music.  Jn  the 
ftoe  of  much  oppogition  thia  sturdy  Burgundian 
mioceeded  first  in  obtaining  a  hearing  from  and 
eventually  in  winning  tlie  favour — though  never 
to  the  same  extent  as  Lully  the  affections — of 
the  French  people.  Between  1737  and  1760, 
irrespeetive  or  other  work,  he  set  to  mnrie  bo 
less  than  twenty  tour  drrtnia«,  the  majority  ff 
them  grand  operas.  The  pnxluction  of  these  at 
the  Aoadtoie  be  perMmally  superintended ;  and 
some  iilea  o'  his  ju  tivity  and  influence  as  a  director 
may  bo  gathered  from  the  fiict  that  in  1750, 
feortoen  yean  belfara  the  olooe  of  bit  career,  die 
numlier  of  performers  en;,'a;,'e<l  at  tht^  Academic 
had  risen  to  149;  a  number  doubtless  to  some 
extMit  rendered  neoeaaiy  by  the  inare—ed 
craving  of  the  public  e:ir  for  int 'nsity,  but  more 
bv  the  varieties  of  musicjil  eilect  of  wiiieh  he 
himself  had  be  n  tlie  inventor.  In  1763  the 
theatre  of  th  -  I'  llaiK  Il'.val,  built  by  Lemercier, 
■o  long  rcsoiiiiiit  with  the  strains  of  Lully  and 
Bnmf  n,  waa  destroyed  by  fire.  The  ten  year* 
which  connected  the  de.ith  of  Rameau  with  the 
arrival  in  Paris  of  Gluck  were  marked  by  the 
production  of  no  work  of  more  than  sccomlary 
rank.  On  April  19,  1774,  the  'Iphiginie  en 
Anlide*  of  tnia  master  was  beard  for  llie  flnt 
time.  The  pro<Iuction  of  this  work  was  followed 
by  that  of  a  series  of  others  from  the  k:>mi'  hand, 
one  and  all  eharaeterisBd  by  a  direct  uj  plieatinn 
of  miiHiciil  form  .tnd  colour  to  dramatio  exprt  asion 
before  unknown  to  the  FVenoh  or  any  other 
theatre.  The  arrival  in  Fuis  shortly  after  of  tiM 
nduiiniMe  PicciNNi  bmnf^lit  (lliick  into  relation 
with  a  master  who,  while  not  unworthy  to  cope 
with  him  as  a  musidnn,  was  undoubtedly  his 
inferior  as  a  ilijiloniatint.  Between  theso  two 
great  oompisers  thr  parts  of  the  typical  '  ru'<f 
Italian*  and  tli<-  '  simple-minded  €knnan' were 
interchnngwl.  The  1  at+T  loft  tio  mcms  untried 
to  mar  the  success  of  the  former,  for  wiiose  ^^eniiiH 
ho  openly  professed,  and  probably  felt,  hiu;h  ad- 
miration :  and  in  the  famous  war  of  the  Gbicki.stH 
and  Piccinuists — whose  musiail  knowlKl^c  for 
th<j  most  part  was  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  literary 
skill — the  victory  which  fell  eventually  to  the 
former  was  the  result  no  lem  of  every  species  of 
chicanery  on  the  part  of  Gluck  than  of  genius 
especially  adapted  to  captivate  a  people  ^waya 
mora  competent  to  spptvdato  mmatio  ma 
miiHicil  genius.  In  17S1  tlie  second  Pul.iis 
Ro^'al  theatre,  like  its  pre<ieccuor,  was  burnt 
to  the  ground.  The  Aeadfotie,  for  nwny  weeks 
without  a  homn,  .it  l-  n>rth  to<>k  t  injKir.iry  rt'fii<:;e 
in  the  Salles  dos  Menus- Plaisim.  Meanwhile 
the  arofailsct  Lenoir  oompletad  the  8«lle  de  U 
Porto  Sniat-liaitia  in  tho  diort  ipMO  of  throe 
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months.  The  result  of  this  extravagant  speed 
was  that,  after  the  first  performance,  said  to 

have  lx;en  attenilcd  (fp-a/iA)  liy  10,000  jKsrsans, 
the  walls  were  found  to  have  '  settled '  two  inches 
to  the  right  and  fifteen  lignes  to  the  left^  La 
1 7R4  an  P'cole  Royjile  de  Chant  et  de  Declama- 
tion, afterwards  develope<l  into  the  Conservatoire, 
was  grafted  on  to  the  Acad^mio.  In  1787  the 
Acadeiiiie  troupe  is  s^iid  to  have  (■on>i<teil  of  350 
persons — an  increase  of  100  on  tliat  ot  Itameau. 
The  unfortunate  Louis  XVI  took  grpat  intOMfc 
in  the  Ac  tdemie,  and  even  gave  much  person.al 
attention  to  its  regulation,  lie  reduced  the 
working  exiKjnses  by  nearly  one  half ;  not  at  tho 
cost  of  the  working  members,  but  by  the  aboli> 
tion  of  sinecures  and  other  incumbnnces  on 
its  income.  In  17S4  he  established  prizes  for 
libretti,  and  in  1787  issued  sevend  well- 
oonridered  ordonnanoes  finr  the  regulation  of 
the  establishijieiit  Rut  from  i;'''^;  ti)e  thoughts 
of  the  ill-starred  king  were  exclusively  occupied 
by  mora  weighty  and  more  difltooH  subjeota. 
On  April  20,  1 791,  the  royal  &mily  attended 
the  Acadtimie  for  the  last  time.  The  opera  was 
the  *  Castor  et  Follnx  *  of  Ramean.  Shortly  after 
this  the  'protection,'  or  exeliisjvi'  riL'ht  of 
performance  of  grand  opera,  was  withdrawn 
from  the  Acadc'-mie  and  the  Uberti  dm  tkiattet 
prochiiined.  Hitherto  tho  names  of  the  artists 
oonctTued  in  the  Acadeuiie  {>erforuance8  luid 
never  been  publish*^.  This  rule  was  viohlted 
for  the  first  time  in  the  n  firhe  announcing 
'L'Otfrande  h  la  Liberte,'  an  o|>era-bal!et  by 
Gardel  and  Gossec.  The  histoiy  of  tlie  Aea<l<  laie 
during  the  next  few  years  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  could  only  b^ 
mcde  intelligible  by  det  tiU  out  of  all  pntportion 
wi  th  our  space.  The  societaires,  as  public  officer^ 
were  largely  occupied  in  lending  the  charms  df 
their  voices  and  instruments — the  only  chanjin 
of  which  they  were  receptive — to  'F^tes  dc  la 
Baison,*  'Sana-Culottides,*  and  more  lately 
'  Ilymues  h  l  Etr--  Snjin  ine,'  alike  uiimeanim,', 
indecent,  or  blasphemous.  In  many  of  those  the 
talents  of  tho  illastrioas  Cherubini,  who  had 
taken  up  hin  re:<idence  in  Paris  in  17SS,  were 
employed.  Tho  chronological  'Notice'  of  his 
compositions,  which  he  himself  drew  up  1  Paris, 
jH4f;V^  contains  the  titles  of  a  large  nviinber  of 
prodiictioiiH  of  this  class — '  Hymue  a  la  Fra- 
temit*-.'  'Chant  pour  le  Dix  Aofit,'  'Le  Salp^tro 
Kt-pulilicain."  antl  the  like.  Tn  1794  the  Academie 
was  transferred  to  the  Hue  de  Richelieu,  a 
locali^  (the  site  of  tho  Hotel  LouvoiH)  chOMB 
it  was  s.-\id  by  Henriot,  convinced  of  '  the  in- 
utility  of  books,'  in  the  hope  that  an  establish- 
ment so  liable  to  conflagration  as  a  tlx  itre  might 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Biblioth^ua 
Natiou)*  oontiguooa  to  it !  In  its  new  abode 
the  AaadAnie  t<H>k  a  new  name — The;ttrc  des 
Arts.  Here  for  the  ii»t  time  the  pit  was 
provided  with  teats.  In  the  four  or  five  years 
followirii^'  this  r- moval,  the  habitues  of  the 
Academie  became  weary  of  a  repertoire  having 
oonstaat  oltinwto  rdhranea  to  Uoerti,  /rotomft^ 
or  tjfiUM,  Tho  old  opflnub  sulijaelsd  alwaji  to 
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danocratic  purificatioii,  w«ra  again  heard.  In 

1799  Gliick  8  'Artnide'  wm  revive<l.  During 
the  consuLile  no  new  works  of  importance  were 
broi^hi  fiovwaid  «t  the  Thtetre  dt  g  Arts,  eventu- 
ally the  Bcene  of  two  oonspiraoiea  against  the 
First  ConBul,  which,  hail  they  been  succ'-8?ful, 
would  have  altereii   fterioualy  tho  hubse({ueut 
llMtiOi^  of  Europe.    On  the  ocearion  of  the  first 
of  tiMW  ilM  'HoTKcee*  of  Porta,  and  on  that 
of  the  second  the  'Creation  '  of  Haydn  were 
nrfiinned,  the  LUter  for  the  fint  time'  in  Paris. 
Daring  the  ten  yean  wMdi  fellow  1804  Frandi 
<ipera  waa  much  ileviloped  throui:jh  the  labours 
Mth  of  foreign  and  of  native  oompoaera ;  among 
tiie  fMniier,  Spontiiii,  Rodolphe  Kreotser,  and 
Cherubini :  among  the  l.itf.-r  T/  hik  ur  and  Catel. 
Amoi^  the  mo«»t  important  of  their  works  were 
*Ln  Bardea'  of  Lemiear  and  'La  Veatale*  of 
Spontini  -  the  lattt-r  an  enonn  nis  s'I<■(•t  s^<  won 
dei|>ite  bitter  and  long-cuutiuued  uppositiun.  To 
^oatiBi,  on  aoooimtdit,  wa)<  awarded  the  prize 
of  IO,OCO  francs,  decretal  at  Aix  la-Chapflle  by 
Napoleon  for  the  be«<t  ofvera  j>nKhjctHl  at  the 
Acadimie  (now)  Imperiale.    In  1814  the  allies 
occupied  Paris,  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Pru«-ia  a.«.«iste<I  at  a  pi  rfomiance  of 
'La  Vestale'    n  Aj  iil  i.    On  May  17  following 
'(£dipe  k  Colone'  and  a  Ballet  do  Circon»tance 
irwe  played  before  Louis  XVI IT.   On  April  18, 
1S15,  Napoleon  witnessed  an  other  performance 
of  '  La  Vajtale,'  and  <m  July  9  ot  the  same  year 
the  Mime  opera  waa  again  performed  hefore 
Liiiis  XVIII,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia.    The  assassination  of  the 
Doe  de  Berrl  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  13,  xSao, 
in't'mij.t*-'!  f  )r  several  montlin  the  performances 
of  the  Acadeuie.    The  act  and  its  consequences 
wen  attended  by  every  oonerfvable  circumstance 
that  could  add  to  tlieir  (.diiustliness.    The  dying 
victim,  who  could  not  be  removed  from  the 
tibsatre,  lay,  surrounded  by  his  weeping  family, 
■eparated  only  by  a  thin  partition  from  an 
audience,  unconscious  of  course  of  the  tragedy 
in  progress  behind  the  scenes,  convulxetl  with 
Isughter  at  the  antics  of  Polichinellc  !    The  last 
■acraments  of  the  church  were  atlministered  to 
the  duke  on  condition — exacted,  it  may  be 
premmed,  by  the  cleivy  in  attendance — that 
the  baildlng  in  which  t  hese  hoiTon  were  bring 
enacted  f-lmuld  be  forthwith  demolished.  On 
May  3,  183 1,  the  Acad^mie  troape  reeumed 
Its  performaneee  in  the  fialle  Favart,  with  an 
Op«-ra  de  C'ir(on.-<t.'inr<*,  the  coniliim.l  wurk  of 
Berton,  Boieldieu,  Kreutzer,  Cherubini,  and 
Ttm,  fai  honour  of  the  infiunt  Doo  de  Boordeaux. 
In  the  next   y  ar  the  Aeadi'inio  was  a_'ain 
tnasfened — this  time  to  the  Kue  Le  Peletier, 
the  aUe  of  which  was  destined  to  he  fer  naay 
innvffling  years  its  home,    and  the  scene  of 
even  greater  glories  than  any  it  had  yet  known. 
About  this  time  a  duuBga  of  taate  in  music, 
msinly  attriliiitable   to  a  well-known  critic, 
Cartil-Blaze,  showed  itself  among  the  opera 
kabitu^  of  Paris.    IVeocil  adaptations  of  the 
German  and  Italian  operas  of  Mozart,  Rossini, 
Meyerbeer,  and  even  Weber,  were  produced 


in  lapid  sqeeeesion  and  received  with  great 

favour.     The  '  Freisrlnitz '   of  the  last  great 
master  was  performed  at  the  Odeon  3S7  times 
in  8Ucce.«ion.  Theina^ritable  result  .^oon  followed. 
The  foreign  composers  who  liad  so  effectually 
served  the  Academie  indirectly,  were  called  u\Hm 
to  serf*  it  difaotty.   The  caner  of  Mozart,  alas ! 
had  many  years  before  come  to  an  ontiraely  end, 
and  that  of  Weber  was  about  to  prove  scarcely 
more  extended.    But  Rossini  and  Meyerbeer, 
though  already  renowned  and  experienced,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  age  when  It  tt  hnpoaaible  or 
even  v.  rv  ilitfirult  Vi  i'iit<.r  nu  a  lu-'.v  career.  They 
became  and  remained  French  composers.  Mean- 
whfle  HfcotD,  AuBKB,  and  other  ni^ve  orarf- 
cians,  ha<l  made  themselves  known  Viy  works  of 
more  than  promise ;  and  the  services  of  a  body 
of  operatic  composers,  foreign  and  n«ndi,  m- 
prectnlentetl  in  number  and  aMlity,  were  made 
to  contribute  at  the  same  time  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  single  city  and  the  prosperity  of  a  dngia 
institution.     By  a  firt'mate   coinddenco  ttio, 
there  flourished  during  this  period  a  playwright, 
Augustin  Eugene  SofUMb  wfao^  deapite  his  i^yls 
iinpoKsible,  must  be  regarded  as  the  greatest 
master  the  theatre  has  known  of  that  most 
diificult  and  thankless  of  literary  products,  the 
libretto.    The  two  vears  immediately  preceding 
and  the  eighteen  following  the  revolution  <ff 
July  form  the  f>eriod  during  which  the  Acadt'mie 
attained  its  highest  excellence  and  success.  Not 
to  speak  of  a  large  number  of  works  whieh  hn 
other  times  nuLrht  have  desen'ed  special  mention, 
this  period  includes  the  composition  and  pro> 
dnction  of  the  'Cotnte  Orj*  and  the  'Ouillnuina 
Tcir  of  Rossini,  the  'Muette'  of  Auber,  the 
'Robert  le  Diable'  and  'Huguenots'  of  Meyei^ 
beer,  the  'Juive*  and  *  Charles  Vr  of  HaMvy, 
the  'Favorite'  of  Donizetti,  and  the  '  Bcnve^ 
nuto  Cellini '  of  Berlioz.    Tliese  works  were 
performed  almost  exdonvely  by  native  arliali^ 
whose  excelbnco  ha^  e?pwial  claims  on  our 
admiration  from  the  fa^  t  tliat.  fifty  years  before, 
singing  as  an  art  can  srat'  >  ly  \»:  ^nid  to  have 
existed  in  France.    Writing  from  Paris  in  1778, 
Mozart  says — '  And  then  the  singers ! — but  they 
do  not  deserve  the  name;  for  th  >y  do  not  sing, 
but  scream  and  bawl  with  all  their  might 
through  tbehr  noses  and  their  throats.*  VnA 
the  times,    like    m my   other   thiuL^^t,  French 
singing  had  certainly  chained  in  1830.  Transi- 
tory  as  is  the  reptttation  of  the  average  vocalist^ 
tl:e  names  of  Cinti  Damoureau,  Fah  on,  Nourrit, 
Levasseur,  and  the  later  Uuprez,  are  as  little 
likely  to  be  forgotten  as  those  of  the  admirable 
iiiajstors  of  whose  works   thoy  were  the  first 
into.preters.    Since  1S48  the  lyric  dramas  pro- 
duced at  the  Acad<'mie  hold  no  place  besidea 
those  of  earlier  date.    Few  of  them  — tliis  is  the 
best  of  tests — hive  been  pcrfornied  with  any 
success,  or  e\  «  ii  at  ail,  out  of  France.  Tha 
•Pn)ph"te'   of   Meverlieer  and  the  'Veprea 
Siciliennes'  of  Verdi  pre-ent  all  but  the  only 
exceptions ;  and  the  composition  of  the  former 
of  these  belongs  to  an  earlier  epoch.   In  1861, 
when  the  second  empire  wm^  or  seemed  to  be. 
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»t  its  zenith,  the  foundstiona  were  laid  in  Paris 
of  a  new  Acaddmie,  designed  on  a  scale,  as 
mponti  magnitude  and  luxury,  unprecedented 
in  taj  age  or  country.  Its  progress,  from  the 
first  slow,  was  altogether  stopped  by  the 
Francf ►-German  war  and  the  political  changes 
aooompaoving  it.  Hie  theatre  in  the  Rue  JUe 
Metier  having  meanwhile,  after  the  maimar 
of  theatre'^,  l>e«>n  hurnt  In  tlic  jtoutuI,  and  the 
works  of  the  new  one  resuuied,  the  Academie, 
Installad  to  its  latest  honne,  oaoa  more  oponad  its 
doors  to  tlie  pnldic  on  Jan.  5,  1^75.  In  some 
reepecttt  the  new  theatre  is  probably  the  most 
commodious  yet  erected,  but  tha  falls  ia  said  to 
be  deficient  in  sonority. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  Acad^mie  in 
1669,  its  relations  with  tiM  Goifamnant,  though 
frequently  clmnge«l,  have  never  lieen  altogrthor 
interrupted.    The  interference  of  the  state  with 
the  entrepreneur  has  been  leas  frequent  or 
anthoritative  at  one  tioie  than  at  anoUier;  but 
he  has  always  been  respoosiUe  to  a  '  department.* 
Before  and  up  to  the  Revolution  the  ultimate 
•paratio  authovity  was  the  Kins'a  Chamberlain ; 
under  the  Empire  the  Steward  of  tiie  Imf)erial 
HoutK'holil  ;  un<li  r  the  Restoration  the  Kinjj's 
Chamberlaib  a^n;  under  Louu  Phillippe  the 
MiniBter  of  Fins  Art;  and  under  Napoleon  m 
(after  the  manner  of  his  uncle)  Uie  Stew.ml  of 
the  Imperial  Household  again.   The  arbitrary 
role  of  one  of  these  offieen^  Maiihal  Yaillant, 
brought  the  working  of  the  Acadt'^mia  to  a 
oomplt'to  Htand.Htill,  and  tlie  Elmporor  was  com- 
pollc<i  to  restore  its  Bupervision  to  the  Minuter 
of  Fine  Art.    From   the  foundation   of  the 
Acad^mie    to    the    pre-sent    time   its  actual 
naaaganaBift  liaa  ohaoged  hands,  in  the  course 
of  two  oanttekl^  nearly  fifty  times,  though 
many  managers  have  held  office  more  than  once  ; 
giving  an  averaga  of  only  four  years  to  each 
term  of  managament.    In  the  present  vear 
(1875)  the  entrepreneur,  subject  to  the  Mii&ter 
of  Fine  Art,  is  M.  Halanzier,  who  receives  from 
the  state  a  yearly  allowanoa  (jitdtvetUion)  of 
4E3a,ooo,  the  principal oondi1aoni<^ tha enjojnnent 
of  which  are  th.Ht  he  shall  maintain  an  efficient 
staff,  open  his  theatre  four  times  a  week,  and 
ghra  fiiTonnbla  oonsideratioii  to  new  woriis  by 
native  eomiw^wrs. 

Tlio  f:icts  in  this  article  are  drawn  fn>m  the 
followin.;  works,  amongst  others  : — '  Histoire  de 
la  Musirjue  dramatique  en  France,'  Guwtavc 
Chouquet,  1873:  'Histoire  de  la  Musique  eu 
Fkanoa^*  Ch.  Poiaot,  i860;  'Notice  daa  Manu- 
scrits  autc>graphes  de  la  Musique  com|>os<^e 
par  CTierubini,'  1845;  Koch's  '  Musik-ilisches 
Lexic<in,'  edited  by  von  Dommer;  'Critique 
at  litt^rature  musicales,'  Scudo,  1859;  'M^- 
moires  pour  servir  a  Thistmre  de  la  iElevolution 
op^rte  dans  In  Muaiqua  par  M.  la  Chevalier 
Gluck,' 1781.  [J.  H.] 

ACADEMY  OF  ANCIENT  MUSIC.  This 
association  was  fonned  alwut  the  year  1 710  at  the 
Crown  and  Anohor  Tavern  in  the  Strand^  by 
•  body  of  diaklngttiahad  toafafmnaBlaKsts,  pro- 
fcirininl  and  anataor,  tanlnding  tba  San  of 


Aberoom,  Mr.  Heniy  Needier,  Mr.  Mnlso,  and 
other  gentlemen,  for  the  study  and  practioe  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  worke,  and  an  important 
feature  in  the  scheme  was  the  fonnatioa  of  n 
library  of  printed  and  MS.  The  Academy 

met  with  the  utmost  success  uiider  the  ilirection 
of  Ih*.  Pepusch,  the  gentlemen  and  boys  of  St. 
Faura  GMaedral  andtteChapel  Royal  taking  part 
in  till'  jiorf  inuancen.  In  i  SiS  I>r.  Mauriee  Greene 
left  the  Academy  and  established  a  rival  institu- 
tion at  the  Devil  Tavern,  Temple  Bar,  but  this  only 
exi.ste*!  f  r  i\  f.  w  years,  and  the  oM  A cidemy  con- 
tinued ita  work,  with  Mr.  >ieedler  as  leader  of 
the  orchestra,  among  the  members  of  whieli  waa 
the  Karl  <>f  A)»eref)m.  Tn  the  n'-awon  of  1731-3 
the  Academy  jx  rfonneii  Uandel's  '  Esther,'  the 
members  appearing  dretwed  in  character,  and  its 
success  is  said  to  have  led  Handel  to  consider  the 
deairability  of  eatabliHliing  oratorio  performanoea 
at  Covent  Garden.  In  1 734  there  was  a  second 
seoesrion  from  the  Academy,  Mr.  Gates  retiring 
and  taking  with  him  the  dbildren  of  the  Chapel 
Ro^'al.  After  passing  through  one  seastin  without 
any  treble  voices  the  Academv  issued  invitationa 
to  |)arents  to  place  thdr  tmildren  under  fhe 
instruction  of  Dr.  Penusch,  one  of  the  conditions 
being  that  they  should  sing  at  the  oonoerts.  A 
auboeription  was  abe  opened  to  provide  tho 
n^H-esBary  funds,  nnd  amontf  those  who  mipp^rted 
the  Academy  were  Uandel  and  Geminiaui,  tha 
latter  of  whom  &ei|aently  {dayad  a4  ito  oonearta. 
Tlie  death  of  Dr.  PepuHch  in  1752  was  a  seiioan 
loH^  to  tlie  institution,  but  the  doctor  bequeathed 
to  it  the  motft  valuable  portion  of  Us  Bbrary.  The 
Academy  cIoMed  its  career  in  1792  under  tho 
conduct  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  had  been  appointed 
ita  director  in  tlie  year  1789.  (O.  M.] 

ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC,  NEW  YORK. 
Tliis  is  not  an  academy  in  the  European  fense 
of  the  word,  but  is  the  name  of  a  large  building 
eruployed  for  the  performance  of  operas  and 
concerts,  opened  in  1854,  burnt  down  in  1866, 
re-opened  to  Feb.  1867.  The  chief  publio 
institution  in  New  York  for  teaching  muals  la 
the  Xkw  Vokk  conkkuvatobt  ok  mi  sic. 

A  CAPELLA,  or  ALLA  CAPELLA  (ItsO, 
'to  the  dimfdi  style'),  is  used  to  three  aenaea^ 
(i)  as  ahoiring  that  the  piece  is  for  v<>ioea 
without  aooompaniment ;  or  (a)  where  instrumenta 
are  employed,  that  these  aooompany  the  vnoicea 
only  in  unisons  or  ixrtaves  and  have  no  in- 
dependent parts;  or  (3)  as  a  time  indication, 
to  whiohcaae  it  is  eqolvident  to  ALI.A  bbbvb. 

A  CAPRICCIO  atal  ).  '  At  the  caprice*  or 
pleasure  of  the  performer,  both  as  nigiraa  tune 

and  expression. 

ACC  A  D  Eil  I  A,  an  institution  which  fiourijihed 
all  over  Italy  to  the  i6th  and  1 7th  oenturies,  and, 
speaking  generally,  was  founded  for  proinotinij 
the  prioress  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  11 
Quadrio  ('Storia  e  Ragione,'  i.  48-11  a)  givea 
an  aooount  of  all  the  Italian  academies  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  the  mere  alphabetical  list 
WMld  fill  aavsnl  pagoa.  Bveo  icon  Ua  volnmt* 
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Bowiiak  Imi  HMb  iMrfood  the  names  and  mot- 
t<V!>  of  Umm  institutions,  the  dates  of  their  foun- 
d&uon,  and  their  general  objects  can  be  ascer- 
tained. A  detailed  history  of  their  endowments 
and  Mparato  objects  would  require  an  ezamina- 
tioo  into  the  archiTes  of  each  particular  city, 
md  it  i.^  d(Mibtful  whether  such  an  examination 
woold  supply  full  infotmation  or  repaj  it  when 
nppBed.  N<v  is  ft  aa  easy  taA  to  Mpanto 
those  institutiaDS  whioh  had  moaio  for  their 
cnedal  objeek. 

Tha  'Aeeadamie,*  «v«b  ihoae  especially  defotod 
la  IBBBO^  do  not  come  tinder  the  s^inie  category 
as  tile  CoNSEBVATORios.  The  latter  were  schools 
fimnded  and  endowed  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  music.  The  Academies 
were  either  public  inatitations  maintained  by  the 
state,  or  private  aodeliea  fbondad  by  individuals 
V>  further  the  general  movement  in  favour  of 
•cicDce,  literature,  and  the  fine  art^.  This  they 
did  in  various  ways,  either  by  public  instructions 
and  criticisms,  fadlitating  the  printing  of  standard 
vorics  on  music,  illustrating  them  with  fresh 
ntyU»,  or  by  composing  new  ones;  and  every 
weak  tha  AoademidaBa  would  aaaemble  to 
eompara  their  itndiee  and  ahow  proofb  of  fheir 
industry.  The  stuily  uf  one  science  or  art 
would  often  help  to  illustrate  the  other.  By  the 
sad  of  the  i6th  century  poetry  had  become  ao 
closely  allied  to  mtisic  in  the  drama  that  an 
aeulemy  oould  hardly  have  one  of  these  arts 
Cor  its  object  without  including  the  other*  alao. 
while  many,  like-  the  'Alterati'  at  Florence,  the 
'Intrepidi'  at  Ferrara,  the  'Intronati'  and  the 
■BoBi'  at  Sianak  devoted  their  eneigies  to 
ppomotin^r  the  snpco^sful  combination  of  tha  twO- 
arts  in  theatrical  repn^entatiun. 

As  far  aa  NgMoa  aeience,  the  study  of  ma- 
thematical proportions  was  found  to  throw  light 
upon  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  music,  when 
the  Greek  writers  upon  music  came  to  bo  trans - 
M  and  atadied  in  Italy  in  th«  i6th  and  17th 
aaatariea.  *Ikk«  ibr  example  the  malhaaiatiieal 

demonstrations  <>f  Galileo  in  his  'TVattato  del 
Soon,'  the  writinga  of  the  great  Florentine  theo- 
iH  OiambatebU  Doui  (a  member  of  the  literary 
academy  '  DulLa  Crusca'),  and  Tartini'a  'Trattato 
di  Muaica.'  From  the  15th  to  the  iSth  century 
the  paarioa  ibr  aoadenioal  institatioDa  was  ao 
vdiement  in  Italy  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
town  which  could  not  boast  at  least  one,  while 
fta  iaqier  eitiee  contained  several.  At  first  they 
went  by  the  name  of  their  founder,  as  that  of 
'Pomponio  Leto'  at  Rome,  or  'Del  Fontano' 
at  Naples.  But  ^  they  increai^ed  and  multiplied 
this  did  not  suffice,  and  each  chose  a  special 
name  either  with  refereiKO  to  its  particular 
object  or  fix>m  mere  caprice.  Hence  arose  a 
■nnber  of  elaborate  designationa  indicative 
sMmt  of  praise  or  blame,  'Degli  Infiammati,* 
'Dei  Solleciti,'  '  Degl'  Intrepidi,"  etc  Each  of 
thsM  Bodotioa  had  moreover  a  device  bearing 
a  nwlaphnrifsl  relation  to  ita  name  and  object. 
Thaaamre  lix<ked  upon  m  impurtant,  and  were 
M  HASj  esteemed  as  the  crests  and  coats  of 
ant  of  tiiedd  nobility. 


Selecting,  as  far  as  possible,  the  academiea 
which  had  the  cultivation  of  music  for  their 
special  object,  we  find  that  the  earliest  in  Italy 
were  those  of  Bologna  and  Milan,  founded*  tha 
former  in  1483,  the  lattw  in  1484.  In  the  x6th 
and  1 7th  centuries  Bologna  hid  no  lem  than  alx 
societies  for  public  instruction  in  music,  Ceaenn 
and  Feraan  one  each,  Florence  five,  Padua  and 
Salerno  one  «aoh,  Bknm  ftrar,  entirely  tar  musieal 
dramatic  representalii  ms,  Vcrnna  one,  founded 

Sf  Alberto  Lavezzola— a  combination  of  two 
fil  inetitutione  wUdi  la  154$  beoMW  initad-* 
"Vkaam  two,  also  fDonded  aaitinty  iSar  murioal 
reproaentation. 

At  this  period  there  appear  to  have  been  no 
particular  academy  for  music  either  at  Milan, 
Rome,  Naples,  or  Venice,  though  the  Bcieuce  wjia 
probably  included  in  the  general  studios  of  the 
various  academies  which  flourished  in  thoHO 
cities,  while  it  could  Ins  specially  .ind  closely 
Btuditnl  in  the  famous  Neapolitan  and  Venetian 
Conservatories  (see  Conservatorio)  or  under 
the  great  masters  of  the  Pontifical  and  other 
Chapels  at  Rome. 

The  *  Aocademie'  were  all  more  or  lees  short* 
lived,  and  ihak  of  the  *Filannonid'  (at  Bologna) 
is  the  only  one  which  Bumey  ('  Musical  Tour,' 
1 773).  mentions  as  still  extant.  According  to  the 
'Rep<«ion  MtoloalEdQeation* of  1866, &e only 
institutions  for  public  and  gratldtoaa  llHlrUOtiott 
now  existing  in  Italy  arc : — 

(i)  The  Royal  Musical  Institute  of  Florence, 

founded  i860, 
(a)  The  *  Reale  Consorvatorio  di  IMusica'  at 

Milan,  founded  by  NuMleon,  x8o8,  and 

atill  flourishhii^  aooorttng  to  ihe  lateat 

report  of  1873. 
(3)  The  Royal  Neapolitan  Colloge,  which  haa 

taken  tiie  piaoe  of  her  firar  Oonser* 

vatorioa. 

It  ia  diffionit  to  determine  how  far  the 
musical  lilb  of  Italy  was  affected  by  these 

Accademie  and  Conservatorios ;  certainly  the 
geniua  of  Paleatrina,  Stradella,  or  Cherubini, 
can  no  more  be  attributed  to  them  lihaa  timk  of 
Dante  to  the  Schools;  while  the  Aocademin doOn 
Crusca  might  lacerate  the  heart  of  Taaao  hjr 
pielring  to  pieoea  a  poem  whioh  net  one  of  her 
Academicians  cmdd  have  produced.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  uvjiy  bo  urged  that  lovers  of  music 
owe  much  to  such  institutions  when  their  members 
are  capable  of  diHceminii,'  the  bright  li.;]it  of 
genius  and  cheering  it  during  its  exuituace, 
I)e8i<les  being  ready  to  impart  the  inlbnnation 
which  is  required  for  the  general  purposes  of 
musical  science.  (See  Bologna,  Conskrvato* 
BIO,  Fkrraha,  Florence,  Lohbardt,  Milan, 
Naples,  Padoa,  Romj^  SAUUUio^SuNA,Vurio% 
Vbroha,  Vicbnia). 

Tlie  name  '  Accademia  *  is,  or  was,  also  given 
in  Itahf  to  a  private  oonoert.  Bumey  aaja  in 
hia  ^Mnrioal  Tour*:  *The  first  I  went  to  waa 
cornpostHl  entirely  of  dilettanti.  Tl  Padrone,  or 
the  master  of  the  house,  played  the  first  violin, 
and  had  n  vety  powerM  hand;  there  were 
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twalw  or  foortoMi  perfonnen,  amaog  whom 
w«fe  MTvral  good  vionna:  there  were  nkflwiee 

two  G«r'ii!\n  flutei",  a  violrtiirello.  and  email 
double  tuasa;  tiiejr  executed,  rvaeonablv  well, 
•event  of  our  [J.  C]  Bach'*  symphtmiee,  oMiwent 
from  those  printed  in  England :  all  the  music 

Imm  ie  in  MS  Upon  the  \%hule,  thia 

oonoeii  wee  nttoh  upon  •  bnrel  with  our  own 
private  concerts  amon<,'  pi^ntlemen  in  England.' 
('Tour,'  ii  04-95 ^.  From  Italv  the  use  of  the 
word  iprcAil  tr>  Ttennany.  *Mendlie  «r  mich 
nidit  mehr.'  said  IVtthoven  on  a  memorable 
OOcedon,  'keine  Akiwlemie  !  *  [C.  M.  P.] 

ACCELERANDO  (Ttnl  ).  Gradually  quicken- 
ing the  time.  In  the  finale  to  his  quartett  in 
A  niin  >r  ("p.  1^,2^  Heethoven  is  not  satiidied 
wiih  the  Italian,  but  has  added  above  it  'immer 

[B.P.] 


ACCKXT.  As  in  spoken  languaj^e  cortain 
woids  and  syllablee  receive  mon  «mphasis  than 
otbers,  so  in  madts  ttien  are  always  some  notea 
which  are  to  be  rendered  coinjMiratively  ^iroTuiiu  nt; 
and  this  prominence  is  termed  'accent.  In  onler 
that  mnsic  may  produce  a  satislhetory  elftct  upon 
the  mind,  it  is  n'  <  i'^-.iry  tliat  tliin  a<-cf  nt  i:w  in 
poetry)  should  for  the  most  part  recur  at 
regular  intervnle.  Again,  ••  in  poetry  we  find 
dift-r  n<  \ ariutieji  nf  metre,  so  in  murie  we  meet 
with  various  kindf  of  time ;  i.  e.  the  accent  may 
oocur  either  on  every  Recond  beat,  or  i«H>chronouB 
peri<vl,  or  on  every  thin!  boat.  Tlie  ftimier  in 
called  comuiun  time,  and  corre«pouds  to  the 
iambic  or  tnidiaie  metres;  e.g* 

'  Aw»7 !  nor  let  me  loiter  m  mj  mof^ 


'Fsre  tbee  well !  and  if  for  evor.* 

When  the  accent  recurs  on  every  third  beat, 
the  time  is  called  triple,  and  it  aauogone  to  the 

anapaestic  metro ;  e.  g. 

'  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the 
Ibid/ 

As  a  general  rule  the  poaition  of  the  accent  in 

indicntfd  by  liar^*  <lr:\\vn  a'To**?!  tlio  stave.  Since 
the  accents  recur  at  regular  intervalij  it  follows 
of  ooume  that  each  bar  contains  either  the  same 
nnm1>er  of  notes  or  tiie  same  total  value,  and 
occupies  exactly  the  same  time  in  performance, 
unless  some  express  direction  is  given  to  the 
contrary.  In  every  bar  the  first  note  is  that  on 
which  (unless  otherwise  indicated)  the  strongest 
accent  is  to  Ix;  placed.  By  the  oldt-r  theorists 
the  accented  part  of  the  bar  wa.s  called  by  the 
Greek  word  ihenh,  i.  •.  the  pntiluff  down,  or 
'down  Iwat,'  and  the  una<\cnted  part  was  simi- 
larly named  ornn,  i.  e.  the  Ujiiwg,  or  '  up  beat.* 
Inquiek  common  and  triple  time  there  b  but  one 
MOent  in  a  bnr  :  l)ut  in  hbiwcr  time,  whether 
common  or  triple,  there  are  two — a  strouj^er  ac- 
cent on  the  first  beat  of  the  bar,  and  a  weaker  one 
on  the  third.  'H  is  will  be  n- en  fnnri  the  following 
examplcM,  in  which  the  strong  accents  are  luarketl 
bj  a  thick  stroke  («)  over  tlw  notei^  and  the 
oea  bgr  ft  thiamr  (->. 


ACCENT. 
I.   lootb  Psalm. 


2.   Beetuovsn,  j^ruica  Symphony  (Soherao). 


AUtgro  vlraee. 


I  •  ■  -*» 

3.   Bekthovem,  Symphony  in  C  minor  (Finale). 
PiTfto. 


9*^ 


4.  Hatdn,  Quartett,  Op.  76,  No,  I  (lat  move- 


ABffro. 


ma»t). 


5.    MuzABT,  ^jnnphuny  in  Eb. 


6.    r.KKTHovEN,  Trio,  Op.  70,  Nok  2  (^rd  move- 
ment). 

A!l^<rr,fto. 


7.   MxiroiLSSOHV,  'Pagenlied.* 

Con  moto. 


The  above  aeven  examples  show  the  poaition 
of  the  accents  in  the  varieties  of  time  moat 
commonly  in  uae.  The  first,  having  only  two 
notes  in  each  bar,  can  contain  but  one  aooentk 
In  the  fiecond  and  third  tlie  tiine  i-  t<n>  lapid 
to  allow  of  the  subsidiary  accent;  but  in  the 
remaining  four  both  strong  and  weak  aooeota 
will  b^  plainly  diatinguiihable  when  the  maaio  i 
b  performed. 

It  will  be  obmrved  that  in  all  fheae  examples 
the  strong  accent  \n  on  the  first  note  of  the  bar. 
It  has  been  already  said  that  this  is  its  re^^tilar 
position;  still  it  is  by  no  means  invariablft.  ' 
Juat  aa  in  poetey  the  aooent  ia  eometimee  throws 
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backward  or  forward  a  syllable,  as  for  instance 
in  the  line 

'  Stop !  for  thy  tread  is  on  an  Empire's  dust/ 
where  the  first  syllable  instead  of  the  second 
reoeives  the  accent,  so  in  music,  though  with 
much  more  frequency,  we  find  the  accent  trans- 
ferred from  the  first  to  Borne  other  beat  in  the 
bar.  Whenever  this  b  done  it  is  always -clearly 
indicati-d.  Tliis  may  be  done  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  two  notes  are  united  by  a  slur, 
•bowing  that  the  former  of  the  two  bears  the 
accent,  in  addition  to  which  a  is  not  infrequently 
added;  e.g. 


8. 


Hatdn,  Quartett,  Op.  54,  No.  a  (ist  move- 
ment). 


BE 


9.   fiB£THOVEX,  Sonata,  Op.  27,  No.  1  (Finsde). 


In  the  former  of  these  examples  the  phrasing 
marked  for  the  second  and  third  Iws  shown  that 
the  accent  in  these  is  to  fall  on  the  second  and 
fourth  crotchets  instead  of  on  the  first  and  thin.1. 
In  Ex.  9  the  alteration  is  even  more  strongly 
marked  by  the  </  on  what  would  nnt  11  rally 
be  the  unaccented  quavers.  Another  very  fre- 
quent method  of  changing  the  position  of  the 
accent  is  by  moans  of  Syncopation.  This  was 
a  &vourite  device  with  Beethoven,  and  has  since 
been  adopteii  with  success  by  Schumann,  and 
other  modem  composers.  The  two  following 
examples  from  Beethoven  will  illustrate  this : 

10.    Symphony  in  Bb  (ist  movement). 


II.    Sonata,  Op.  2S  (ist  movement). 


t-t- 


X=3 


ACCENT.  IS 
In  the  following  example, 
1 3.   Schumann,  Phantasiestiicke,  Op.  1 3,  No.  4, 


^^^^^^^^ 


will  be  noticed  not  merely  a  reversal  of  the  accent, 
as  in  the  extracts  from  Beethoven  previously 
given,  but  also  in  the  last  three  bars  an  effect 
requiring  further  explanation.  This  is  the 
displacing  of  the  accents  in  such  a  way  as  to 
convey  to  the  mind  an  impression  of  an  alteration 
of  the  time.  In  the  above  passage  the  last  three 
bars  sound  as  if  they  were  written  in  2-4  instead 
of  in  3-4  time.  Inis  effect,  fre<iuently  used  in 
modem  music,  is  nevertheless  at  least  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Handel.  A  remarkable  example  of 
it  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  movement  of  hia 
Chandofl  anthem  '  Let  God  arise.' 


13- 

ir 


i 


Let  tbem  at  •  10  Out  tui(c  him  fl«e 


•  PI  f  ■  h  r - ■r—' 

1 — 1  \ — ' — I — 1 

fore     him,  flee. 


«ae. 


flee    be  •  foi« 


As  instances  of  this  device  in  the  works  of 
later  couipoittirs  may  be  quoted  the  following  : 

14.   BsETHorEN,  Eroica  Symphony  (ist  move* 
ment). 


^    tf    *f   tf        if  ^ 

15.    Webeb,  Sonata  in  C  (Menuetto). 


=3- 

In  both  these  passages  the  accent  occurring  on 
everj*  second  instead  of  on  every  third  beat, 
produces  in  the  mind  the  full  effect  of  common 
time.  It  is  in  quick  movement"*  that  this 
mmJification  of  the  accent  is  most  often  found ; 
that  it  may  nevertheless  be  very  effectively 
employed  in  slower  music  will  be  seen  frx>m 
the  following  example,  from  the  Andante  of 
Mozart'."*  'Jupiter'  SjTiiphony,  in  which,  to  save 
space,  only  the  upjjer  part  an«l  the  bass  are  given. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  extract  also  illustrate! 
the  syncopation  above  referred  to. 
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etc 


-M-r— •»*  j»  •  B«  1 


A  nearly  >;.'()us  effect — the  displadllg  of 
the  accents  of  6-b  time  to  mftke  itiound  like  %  bar 
of  5-4  tiinewalaoMNoetiiiiMlobe  met  with 


in  the  Aadaato  of 

minor 

17. 


MonrtTa  SjnplMny 


e.g. 
II  O 


3^ 


The  reverse  prr»ce8» — making  a  passsf^e  in 
common  timu  sound  oh  if  it  were  in  triple — is 
much  leas  frequently  employed.  An  •mnple 
which  is  too  long  for  quotation  may  be  seen 
in  the  firat  movement  of  Clemcnti's  Sonata  in 
C  op.  36,  No.  3.  Bocthoven  also  dueti  the  tmnift 
thing  in  (he  finfc  moTement  of  liie  qrmphiMij  in 
Bflat. 

18. 


^^^^^^ 


Though  no  marks  of  phraHing  are  given  here, 
M  in  tome  of  the  examplee  previously  quoted, 
U  li  olrHoiM  from  tiie  form  of  the  passage,  which 
consiHts  of  :i  sf(jiu m  o  of  phraMe«  of  tlirw  uiinims 
eachf  tliat  the  feeling  of  triple  time  ia  conveyed 
to  the  li««r«r.  In  tlittoimtndietion  of  tiM  natural 
not^ent  li«.'H  the  main  chami  of  thf  jiassago. 

In  the  well-known  passage  in  the  scherzo  of 
iha  ' Braion*  aympbony,  whwe  the  ontaoiiftr  the 
atrinigi  t^ipaan  fint  in  tripla  tima 

>9.  ./ 


and  immattiatalj  aftorwaida  in  ooaunon 

30. 


Hi  1 1  .L^l 


there  is  not  exactly  (as  might  bo  imafdned  at 

first  sight)  a  chnnge  of  accent  ;  becanfie  tlie  hani 
are  of  the  same  length  in  l>oth  quutatiun»,  and 
each  contain  bnl  oo«  accent,  which  in  the  first 
extract  comes  on  the  second  instead  of  the  fin^t 
beat.  The  difference  between  the  two  passages, 
aiMirt  from  the  «/  in  the  first,  consists  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  each  accent  is  divided  into 
thraa  and  in  the  latter  into  two  parte.  The 


chai^fo  is  not  in  the  fi^quency  with  which  tha 
accent*  recur,  but  in  the  subdivision  of  the  bar. 

Another  displacement  of  accent  is  mimetimcs 
found  in  modern  compo.sitions,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  already  noticed.  It  consists 
in  so  arranging  the  accents  in  triple  time  as  to 
make  two  bars  sound  like  one  bar  of  double  the 
length ;  a.  g.  two  baza  of  j-^  like  one  of  3-4,  or 
two  of  3-4  Hke  one  of  3-a.  Here  aginn  the 
credit  of  the  firet  invention  is  due  to  Haii<lel.  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  hie 
opera  of '  Jtodrigo.' 


til     die     Iw  •  U  RO  -  dc  -^ro/ 


pa  •  ee 


tro  ■  ¥c  -  rtj 


Wien  forty  years  later  Handel  used  this  theme 
for  his  duet  in  '  Susanna,'  '  To  my  chaste  Su> 
Hanna'a  pniaa^*  ha  ateaiwi  UianolatiMi  and  wvoto 
the  movement  in  3-4  time. 

Of  the  modem  employment  of  this  artifice  tha 
linllowing  eunplaa  irill  I  ~ 


aj.  SoHmumr,  P.  F.  Coneerto  (Finala). 


3 


33.  BBAmrs,  '  Schicksalalied.' 


Wla  Wa<  -  itr 


KUp 


WOT  -  frn. 


At  first  sight  the  aecond  of  these  examplea 
very  l»e  the  extract  firom  HiaiMleI*B  'Xefe 

fiod  arise.     Tlic  rcscinblnnce  however  is  merely 
external,  as  Brahms's  passage  is  constructed  on  » 
seijuenoe  of  three  notes,  gi\-ing  the  ellint  of 
time,  while  TlandaTa  pnidiioea  Oe  foeliqg  of 
common  time. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  extracts  what 
almost  boundless  resources  arc  placeil  at  the 
diqxMal  of  the  composer  by  this  power  of  varying 
the-poaition  of  the  acoent.  It  woold  be  easy  to 
quote  at  least  twice  as  many  passages  illustrating 
thiu  point;  but  it  must  stiihoe  to  have  given  a 
few  representative  extracts  showing  some  of  the 
effects  nio^t  commonly  employe<l.  Ij< 'ore  1«  avinf^ 
this  part  uf  the  subject  a  few  examples  Bhuuld 
be  given  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
of  fttvent.  These  consist  chiefly  of 
alternations  of  triple  and  common -time 
in  all  probability  this  peculiar  alternation 
first  DHod  by  Handel  in  the  foUowiiy 
from  his  opera  of  *  Agrippinab' 
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In  the  ooBliiiiMtion  of  tlM  mag,  <d  which  the 
npiP'wg  bars  are  f^iven  here,  the  altemations  of 
eoBunon  an-l  tri])lti  time  become  more  frequent. 
In  the  rare  cat>ed  in  wUch  ban  of  3-4  and  J-4 
tine  alternate,  thciy  are  Boimetime8  written  in 
5-4  linia,  the  accent  coming  on  the  first  and 
fNBth  beata.  An  example  uf  tliis  time  ia  found 
iatlwtlimiactof  Wagner'a  "Tristan  und  Isolde/ 
fa  wiidi  the  aMMoaw  haa  marited  the  aeoondary 
aaeantbja  dotted  liar. 

A  rfmilar  exalnple.  developed  at  greater 
laqgtf^  may  be  floen  in  the  tenor  air  in  the 
aaooBd  act  of  Boieldieu's  'La  Dame  Blanche.' 

One  of  tiie  meet  interaating  experimente  in 
mixed  aoct-nts  that  lia,s  yet  been  tried  is  to  be 
ibimd  in  Ldazt's  oratorio  'Christua.'  In  the 
paatarale  tat  orabeatra  antltlad  'Hirtengeaang 
an  dcr  Rrip(>e*  tbo  following  anbijoet  plays  an 
important  part. 

36.    .  ^ 


It  ia  impodflible  to  reduce  this  paatiage  to  any 
riqpthm;  but  when  tiia  first  feeling  of 
I  ia  past  there  it  a  peculiar  and  quaint 
I  aboni  the  mode  wbidi  no  other  combination 
would  have  produced.  Sndi  eiamples  as  those 
lait  quoted  avo  bowovorgiTenmerelyascuriositiee, 
■d  am  in  BO  way  to  be  reoommended  as  models 
for  iailation. 

Baridea  the  alternation  of  Twiona  aooenta,  it 
M  also  poaaible  to  combine  tiiem  rirnitltaaeonsly. 
Tbe  mlowing  extract  from  the  Brat  finale  of 
'Don  Giovaoiki'  is  not  only  one  of  the  best- 


in  this  dinotfon* 

a?. 


^^^^^^ 


a  •_ 


In  the  above  quotation  the  first  line  gives  a 

auick  waltz  in  3-8  time  with  only  one  accent  in 
lie  bar,  thia  accent  fidling  with  each  beat  of  the 
second  and  third  linea.  The  oontredanae  in 
3-4  time  and  the  minuet  in  3-4  bave  eadi  two 
accents  in  the  bar,  a  strong  and  a  weak  one.  as 
explained  above.  The  crotchet  being  of  the 
same  length  in  both,  it  will  be  seen  tbat  ilia 
.stroiij^'  .K  ccntfi  only  occur  at  tlie  same  time  in 
both  parts  on  every  sixth  boat,  at  every  second 
bar  of  ihe  minoet,  and  at  eadi  third  bv  of  the 
OOntredrinHc.  A  (Mkinewhat  siniilax  combination 
of  different  accents  will  be  found  in  the  slow 
movement  of  Spoiur^a  symphony  'Die  Weihe  der 
TGne.' 

All  the  accents  hitherto  noticed  belong  to  the 
daM  called  by  some  wiiten  on  murfo  yrammoUeal 
or  metrical ;  and  arc  more  or  less  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  uiusic.  Tliere  is  however 
another  point  of  view  from  which  accent  may  be 
regarded — that  which  is  aometimea  called  the 
oratorical  accent.  By  this  is  meant  the  adapta- 
tion in  vocal  niusie  of  the  notes  to  the  words, 
of  the  sound  to  the  sense.  We  are  not  speaking 
here  of  the  giying  a  suitable  expression  to  the 
text ;  because  though  this  must  in  some  measure 
depoid  upon  the  aooent^  it  ia  only  in  aawwndaiy 
degree  oonneeted  with  it.  "What  is  intended  m 
rather  the  making  tho  aoQonta  of  the  moaie 
correspond  with  thooo  of  the  worda.  A  atn^ 
exampla  will  maka  this  dear.  Hw  ftiliowiqg 

phCMO 


oa  tow-^  i* 


-  sat 


is  the  commeneement  of  a  wdl-lcnown  aong 

fix)m  the  '  Schwanen;.:esang'  by  Schubert.  The 
line  contains  seven  a^llabloa,  but  it  ia  evident 
that  it  is  not  every  hne  of  the  same  leni^tli  to 
which  the  miii^ic  could  be  adapteil.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  try  to  uing  to  the  same  phraKe 
the  words  *  Swiftly  from  the  noantain's  brow,' 
which  contain  exactly  the  same  number  of 
syllables,  it  will  be  foun<l  impossible,  because 
the  aooented  syllables  of  the  text  will  come  on 
the  unaccented  notes  of  the  music,  and  vice 
ven&.  Such  mistakes  as  these  are  of  ooone 
never  to  be  found  in  good  music,  yet  even  the 
greatest  oonmoaeta  are  aomatimoa  not  anffieianti^ 
attentive  to  the  aooeottmtion  of  tiie  wordi  wMca 

they  net  to  inusie.    For  itistiince,  in  the  following 

pasuagu  from  '  freischiitz,'  Weber  has,  by  means 
of  syucopatioa  and  a  dfanaadok  timnra  a  1 ' 
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accent  on  the  second  nyllaWp  of  the  words 
*  Augen,'  '  taugen,'  and  '  bolden/  all  of  which 
(m  tfioM  wbolmow  G«niHni  will  1m  «wan)  ftire 
aooaated  oa  the  finfe  irylUUe. 


Tho  ch»rm  of  the  mnsic  makes  the  hearer 
orerlook  the  absurdity  of  the  mispronunciation  ; 
but  it  none  the  1l>h«  i  xiata,  and  u  refemd  io  ant 
ill  depreciation  of  Weber,  but  m  by  no  m«ana  a 
■oBtMry  Initanoe  of  the  want  9t  attention  which 
even  the  t^resit-'st  niusttTS  hiive  xonietiint ■«  ^'ivtn 
to  this  point.  Two  short  examples  of  a  some- 
whftt  nnilar  dianctsr  mm  hoM  gIvMi  from 
Hudd'f  *  Msidbh'  aad  •Sebonli.' 


30- 


31. 


AOmCNT. 

quotation  will  famish  an  example  of  irfiat 
be  called  the  iuterrugatory  accent. 

33.  SoBUBnv,  'Sduina  Miilkiiii.*  No.  8. 


tSMloBlkk     10  ntirT 


The  passage  next  to  be  quoted  illustrates  what 
may  rather  be  termed  the  declamatory  accent. 

33-    '  Winterreise,*  No.  31. 


■  *  to    >    •    •    •  rioua. 

In  the  former  of  these  extracts  the  accent  on 
ihe  Pfcond  Bvllable  of  the  wort!  '  cluustiMfment' 
may  not  improlmhly  have  l>een  caused  by  Haudt-l  h 
imperfect  acquaintance  with  our  language ;  but 
in  the  chorus  from  '  I>eborah,'  in  which  the 
pronunciation  of  the  last  word  according  to  the 
mosical  acci-nts  will  be  victorious,  it  is  simplp^ 
the  result  of  indifferenoe  or  inattentioQ,  is 
■hown  by  the  (hot  that  fa  other  parti  of  the 
same  piece  tlui  word  i«  set  correctly. 

Closely  connect*  d  with  the  present  subject, 
and  iherabre  appropriately  to  be  treated  here, 
is  that  of  Inflexion.  Just  as  in  ppcakiiig  we 
not  only  accent  certain  words,  but  raise  the  voice 
in  ttttenng  them,  ao  in  toobI  mnaio^  especially  in 
that  dcpictin^;^  emotion,  the  rising  and  falliii:; 
of  the  melody  should  correspond  as  fisr  as  possible 
to  tile  rising  and  ftlUng  of  the  yoioe  in  the 
correct  and  intelligent  reading  of  the  text.  It 
is  particularly  in  the  setting  of  recitative  that 
opportmiitj  is  aflbrded  for  thin,  and  such  well- 
known  examples  an  Handel's  '  Thy  rebuke  hath 
broken  his  heart "  in  the  '  Messiah,'  or  *  Decf)er 
and  deeper  still*  in  'Jephtha,'  or  the  great 
recitative  of  Donna  Anna  in  the  first  ju.'t  of 
'  Don  (riuvanni '  nuiy  be  studied  with  a^ivantiige 
by  those  who  would  Icam  hQW  inflexion  may  be 
oombined  with  accent  as  a  means  of  musical 
ezpressioB.  But,  though  peculiarly  adapted  to 
recitative,  it  is  altK)  frequently  met  with  in  songs. 
Two  extracts  from  Schubert  are  hrae  given.  In 
aakin?  a  question  we  natnnllj  raise  the  Toioe  at 
the  end  of  the  Mntoiioe;  and  Am  ioUowiag 


The  wonl  'matt'  is  here  the  emphatic  word 
of  the  line ;  but  the  truthful  expression  of  the 
music  is  the  reealt  less  of  its  being  set  oa  the 

aeo  nted  i>art  of  the  biir  than  of  the  rising 
inflexion  upon  the  word,  which  gives  it  the 
character  ox  a  oiy  of  angiitsh.  That  this  is  the 

case  will  bf  seen  at  once  if  C  is  fiiibstitnted  for 
F.  The  accent  is  unchanged,  but  all  the  force 
of  the  passage  is  gone. 

Wh.Ht  has  junt  been  said  leadt*  naturnlly  to  the 
last  point  on  whieh  it  is  needful  to  touch  — the 
greiit  importance  of  attention  to  the  accents  and 
inflexi<*n.H  m  trannlating  the  words  of  vocal  music 
from  otie  language  to  another.  It  is  generally 
difficult,  often  quite  impossOde^  to  preserve  them 
entirely  ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  no  good 
music  can  ever  produce  its  fidl  effect  when  sung 
in  a  language  other  than  that  to  which  it  w^as 
composed.  Perhaps  few  better  tnuislatioiia 
exist  than  that  of  the  Gknnan  text  to  which 
Mendelssohn  composed  his  'EHjali';  yet  even 
here  passages  may  he  quoted  in  which  the 
composei's  aifiaain|f  is  mavoidaUy  sacrifioed,  as 
for  example  flier ' 


I'^—r 


So      Ihr   tulctk  von  guix  -  em  Hemn  luctwt. 
If      vlia  an   iMrhHila  i«  tin  Ir  iMkaM 

Here  the  different  construction  of  the  English 
and  German  languages  made  it  imp<Msible  to 
preserve  in  the  translation  the  emphasis  on  the 
word  '  niich '  at  the  be;,dnning  of  the  second  bar. 
The  adapt^T  was  forcetl  to  substitute  another 
accented  word,  and  he  has  done  so  with  much 
tact  ;  but  the  exact  force  of  Mendelssohn's  idea 
is  lost.  In  this  and  many  similar  cases  all  th.<it 
is  {MMsible  is  an  approxiniation  to  the  comjH^ser's 
idea ;  the  more  nearly  this  can  be  attained,  the 
less  the  music  will  suffer. 

The  word  '  rhythm '  is  sometimes  faaeeurately 
used  as  synonymous  with  accent.  Hie  fomier 
properly  reftn  not  to  the  beats  wxthia  a  bar  Irai 
to  the  raeomnoe  of  xfsvlar  periods  eontainiiv 
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tile  none  number  of  ben  and  tiMvefere  of 

»cc«  nts.  [E.  P.] 

ACXJENTS.  Certain  intonations  of  the  voice 
used  in  reciting  variouH  portions  of  the  liturgical 
Bcrvices  of  the  Church.  Tlie  Ecclesiastical 
Aooent  is  the  simplest  portum  of  the  sncient 
PLAnrsovo.  Accents  or  marks,  sometinies 
called  putitiiu.  for  the  rcgulati(>n  of  rin-itation 
and  singiag  were  in  turn  smong  the  sndent 
Grades  and  Hebraws,  and  are  still  tisad  m  tbe 
BV nagt>j:ut  s  (if  tlu;  Jcwh.  They  are  tlie  earliest 
fonua  of  notes  umd  in  the  Christiau  Church,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  nth  and  rath  oentufles  that 
they  began  to  he  superseded  by  the  more  df-fiTiito 
notation  first  invented  by  Guido  Aretiim,  a 
Banediotine  monk  of  Pomposa  in  Tuscany, 
nK>ut  1028.  Accent*  may  be  regarile<l  na  the 
rtxluction,  untler  musical  laws,  of  the  ortlinary 
accents  of  spoken  lantjnage,  for  the  avoidance 
of  confii»ioii  and  cacroplioriy  in  the  union  of 
many  voiceti ;  aw  also  for  the  better  hearing  of 
any  sinj^le  voice,  either  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
buildings  too  large  to  bo  easily  filled  l>y  any  one 
penon  reciting  in  the  perpetually  changing  tones 
of  onlinary  speech.  They  may  also  bo  con- 
sidered as  the  impenonal  utterance  of  the  lan- 
guage of  oorponate  antliority,  as  distinguishad 
frr>in  the  4ral(Drical  *«*j*>**««  of  liidividQal  elo- 
cution. 

Pteebe  dinetioiw  ara  glTen,  in  the  ritaal 

hook.H  of  the  nuirch,  an  to  the  accents  to  \ye  UHed 
in  the  various  portions  of  the  sacred  offices  and 
liturgy.  Thus  the  Prayer  Aooent  or  Oant^i 
Cn/lfrtantm  in  citfier  F'erial — an  uninterrupted 
Uionotone,  or  Festal — a  monotone  with  an  occa- 
rimial  change  of  note  as  at  (a),  styled  thepuHC- 
funs  principnlr,  and  at  {h)  calk-d  the  f>mi- 
jnmetum.  The  following  exauiplcH  are  taken 
from  Ooidetti's  'IHrectorinra  Chori.'  compiled 
in  the  i6th  century  under  the  direction  of 
Palestrina  (ed.  16 J4);  the  English  version  is 
from  Maibeek. 

I.  The  Ordinary  Week-day  Aooent  ftr  Ftoajsn 

(•  Tonus  orationum  fcrialis').' 


.  th(o<uh  our 


2.  The  followini:  ^'•■rial  Accent  (Tonus fedalis) 

is  used  at  the  end  ut  curtuiu  praters. 


3.  The  Festival  Accents  for  Prayers  ('Tonus 


I  T<  r  l>mr««  and  •nnnifCTH  tn  Um  litan  >«iiip1w  mmwiit  Um  eld 

»  1  ■      I,  f»  '  f  thf  ^^llln•  \ixni'       sn  l  ♦!  which  &nnrrrvd  to  tiM 

l..ti;  (11  1  .'r-rt  tl:lll-^  'i'.  o;Lii!.lf«  in  I  rt><«lt       aji'l      :  •■mpi^ 

iwugMl  tuuiHl  «4M  tiMltatfd  \)j  Um  kiiy  uluu  ^  ur 


qui    t«cum    Tirtt  In  nniUU  Spl  - 11 


tm  8«nc-U  I>« 

(a). 


per  om  ■  nl  •  •  mm  -  ni 


■S  th»  Ba  .  Ir  itt 

U    iM  •  ca  •  )o  •  mm.   A  -  MM> 


llr.«ia 


•  «Wr  owOslsIa  A 


4.  Tn  the  ancient  Sarnm  use  there  was  tho 
fall  uf  a  perfect  fifth,  called  the  grave  accent, 
at  the  close  of  a  pcayv*  *  modWortion  of 
the  Amooy  thna— 


i 


ptr,«MLt«>*«M  M'SM.  A  •  mm, 

5.  There  are  also  the  accents  for  leeiting  tin 
Holy  Scriptiin'H,  viz.  (he  Cirntus  or  Tonut 
lectionif,  or  onliuan,'  rea<ling  chant:  the  Tonut 
Capituli  tor  the  office  lessons ;  tho  CantuM 
Frophetarum  or  Prophetiar,  for  reafling  tho 
Prophets  or  other  books  not  Gospels  or  Epistles ; 
the  Cantutt  Epistolae  and  Evangelii  for  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels ;  as  well  as  other  accents  for 
special  rerMS  and  responses,  of  great  variety  and 
beauty,  which  may  Ihj  Ix'st  learnt  from  tlic  noted 
service-books  themselves.  The  following  examples 
wil]  show  their gonoral  ohanioter.  ^erespooiot 
are  for  the  most  part  sung  in  unison— but  Nome  of 
them  have  been  harmonised  for  several  centuries, 
and  sodi  as  are  most  known  in  tho  English  Church 
are  generally  stni.:  with  vocal,  and  sometimes 
with  oi^gan  harmonies.  These  harmonies  have, 
however,  in  too  many  cases,  obscured  the  accents 
themselves,  and  destroyed  their  essential  cha- 
racteristics. In  Tallis*!)  well-known  '  KcsjMnses* 
the  aoosnti  being  given  to  the  teooT  aro^  in 
actual  use,  ontiralj  lost  in  the  nceompan^ng 
treble.' 


(a)  Tho  Timw  LeetiowU, 


Pe  -  tnif  cum  Jo  ■  an  •  nc*  dix  •  It      m  -  pi  •  e*  Is  IMi, 


At  U  -  le 


(ft)  Tonus  CapUtdi,   Monotonio  oacoepi  at  tiio 

dose. 


i 


Ml 


lit  H* 


•— — ■         — — 


(lea    Bex  bmi 


ill 


nu«,  etc 


»  For  *  rtMTMwnntDt  tt  Omm.  with  m  »lew  U>  rc^or*  the  pfoper 
wpmnacy <rf  Ike  aerani*  thnnfclra*,  **•  A|>pc»dt>  I .  in ' Acra«np*n>  Ing 
HwmoniM  to  tto  Mt.  T.  lldiMin%  BiM  IMMrtorj  ii<  rwiimii', 
and  (or  t>>r  nils  if  ISdr  jwy  lot— Uii,  m»  Iks  *a.  f 
p.  a. 

0 
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(e)  Hie  Aee&U  of  Interrogaticm. 


Ulid   au  •  lu>      or  Wuul      Ujk  -  lua  •  but 

{d)  The  Tonia  Prophet uie. 


3 


ll>MU*fl  -  tt>ck  la 


 ^ — 

«^ 

— 

-« — 

— — 

41b  * 

II 

IM  •    HI  ■ 

ad 

ending  on  the  rooUmg  note;  and  dURaring,  in 
this  TCipaot  odiy,  ftom  tfie  Ibmw  X«ef  ioiiu. 


Dl  -  cU      iK)   -  ml  -  aui    uin  -  ul  -  -  )io  •  Itiu. 

(e)  The  TVmta  Epittolae,  Accent  for  the  Enivtle. 
Monotonio  except  that  the  Accent  of  Inter- 
vogKtMNi  ii  nnd  wlm  %  quitiini  ie  ni*'t^. 

(J)  The  Joniu  EvangtlU,  or  Accent  for  the 
GhagpeL 


i 


t»  •  Im      ad      Ja  •  win 


<S.  Tlie  Saram  nee  waa  in  eome  peril  ef  the 

vioo  more  varied  tlian  the  Human,  as  t,'i\  «  n  al  o\  c 
from  Guidetti.  But  the  guneral  ruleii  were  not 
widdy  dUffiBrent,  and,  from  a  review  of  tlie  wbole 
Buliject,  it  may  bp  stated  briefly  that  there  are 
aume  leven  ecclesiaatical  aoceDtd,  viz.  ^i)  The 

moBotaib;  (a)  The  aemitanitt  1^1* 

^ ;  (4)  The  accent  of 


ACCIDBNTAIB. 

ending  witii  the  Ml  of  a  major  alxtli.  It  doea  not 

appear  to  he  prescriln^i  in  r.ny  rireLrnri.in  Treatist? 
or  Directorium,  but  10  weU  known  to  musical 
tmveUen^  and  ia  manlioQed  by  MenddaMkii  in 

his  letter  from  Rome,  1831,  to  Zelter,  on  the 
music  of  the  Uoly  Week ;  ^6)  The  int«rni);ative, 

befim  asplainad ;  (7)  Hie  aoule  ||  ^  <a 

uied  speciaUy  for  monoayllabio  and  Hebrew 
words,  when  otherwise  the  medial  accent  would 
be  employed.  These,  including  the  semipunc- 
tiiin.  and  with  the  addition  uf  the  punctum  prim- 
cipale,  and  perhapa  a  few  other  vmrietie^  oon- 
•otote  tile  met  and  simplest  poctiott  of  Uiai 
voluminous  Pi  AiM  rNE  frum  which  Marbeck  se- 
lected tlie  notea  set  to  the  English  Fnmr-book, 
and  wlncli  wae  ordmd  by  Queen  Eiinbedi*a 
famoiiB  Injunction*  to  Ik?  us^-^l  in  everj*  part  of 
the  Divine  iSerTioe  of  the  liefurmed  Church  of 
Ei«Und.  [T.  H.] 

ACCIAOCATURA.  (Ital. 
crush,  to  pound;  Ger.  Ztisnrnmrnnrfilafj ;  Fr. 
Pince  eionfe.)  A  now  nearly  obsolete  descrip- 
tion of  ornament,  available  only  on  keyed  instru- 
ments, in  which  an  essential  note  of  a  melody  is 
struck  at  the  same  moment  with  the  notu  inune- 
diately  below  it,  the  latter  being  instantly  re* 
leased,  and  the  principal  note  auatained  aloM 
(Ex.  i>.  It  ia  generally  indioated  by  a  email 
note  with  an  oMiqiie  ntroke  iktikss  the  stem  (Ex. 
2),  at  when  used  in  chords  bv  a  line  aoroai  the 
dMcdteelf  (Ez.3). 


(3)  Themedial 
a  final  fourth 


(5)ThegraTe  ;  of  this  there  it*  vari- 

ation med  ia  Bome^  thmv 


Its  URe  is  now  confined  exclusively  to  the 
organ,  where  it  is  of  great  service  in  giving  the 
ettect  of  an  aocent,  at  afmaiidio^  to  etthar  aai^la 
notes  or  chorvLt. 

The  term  Acciacatura  is  now  vorygeMnalfyap* 
plied  to  another  closely  allied  fonn  of  ornament, 
the  short  appoggiatura  (aee  that  wotd).    [F.  T.] 

ACCIDENTALS.    The  e^  of  ohromntic 

alt'-nttion,  employed  in  mufitc  to  show  that  the 
notes  to  whJdi  they  are  applied  have  to  be  raised 
or  lowered  a  eemitone  or  a  tone.   Thty  are  five 

1  in  nuniVu  r,  the  bhaq)  (t)  (Fr.  tlu'sr,  Gur.  Kreiu) 
I  aad  double  sharp  ( x )         tbubU-dtac,  Ger. 
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Boppelkretu),  which  Ixjing  placed  befbro  »  note 
raise  it  re«pectively  a  Beuutooe  or  ft  tone;  the 
flat  [b)  {Jr.  hemol,  Ger.  Be)  an.l  dotil.le-flat  (bb) 
(Fr.  double-be mol,  Ger.  JJoppeiU),  which  cause 
the  note  to  be  lowered  to  the  same  extent ;  and 
(he  natural  (|;)  (Fr.  hrcarrr,  (ier.  Qnndnit),  which 
is  ^pUed  to  an  alrea<ly  chrauiaticaily  alUred 
note  in  order  to  restore  it  to  Iti  original  position. 
In  modem  muic  the  sicrns  are  place<J  .it  the 
beginning  of  the  eompoeition,  iniuie<liat«ly  after 
the  clef,  when  they  affect  eveiy  note  of  the 
■ame  name  throughout  the  piece ;  and  they  are 
also  employed  singly  in  the  course  of  the  piece, 
in  whicli  rase  they  only  affect  the  note  to  which 
they  are  applied  and  any  suooeeding  note  on  the 
same  line  or  spaoi>  ^AfMn  tiie  ssme  bar.  Strictly 
apeaking,  only  those  which  occur  in  the  course  of 
a  composition  are  accidentals,  the  ahaips  or  flats 
pUoed  after  the  def  bdng  known  as  tbe 
Signature,  but  as  their  arti  .n  is  the  same 
wherever  placed  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  make 
any  distioetioa  bsM. 

The  invention  of  accidentals  dates  from  the 
division  of  the  scale  into  hexachords,  an  arrange- 
ment usually  attributed  to  Guido  d'Areszo 
(A,D.  1025)  but  probably  in  reality  of  later 
date.*   These  hexachords,  of  which  there  wore 
seven,  were  short  scales  of  six  notes  each,  formed 
out  of  a  otouplete  scale  extending  from  G,  the 
first  Hne  of  the  base  stave,  U)  E,  the  fourth  space 
of  the  trrlih',  and  commencing  on  each  Bucce«»ive 
G,  C,  and  F,  exoepti^g  of  course  tlic  higheHt  C 
of  all,  which  being  the  last  note  but  two,  could 
not  l>egin  a  hexachord.    The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  hexachord  was  that  the  ■«tn^^ynf  fell 
bslWMB  tlw-  thitd  and  fborth  notes ;  with  the 
hexachords  of  G  and  C  this  was  the  case 
naturallv,  but  in  singing  the  hexachoid  of  F 
It  was  found  necessary  to  introduce  a  now  B, 
half  a  tone  h.wtr  than  the  original,  in  order 
that  the  iieuiiU)ne  might  £b11  in  the  right  place. 
This  new  note,  the  invention  of  whidi  laid  tibe 
foundation  of  all  modem  chromatic  alterations^ 
was  caUed  li  mMc  (Fr.  Bemol,  Ital.  BemoUe, 
still  in  uae\  and  the  hexachord  to  whidi  it 
belonged  and  the  plainnrmg  in  w  Iiich  it  (x  c  urrod 
were  termed  resDoctiveiy  liexachonium  moiU  and 
cantuM  molUtf  while  the  bosaehocd  of  O,  wUdi 
nteinad  the  original  B,  was  known  m  hrxn- 
cftonfttm  Amtm,  and  the  melodj  employing  it  aa 
tontta-i  durujt. 

For  the  sake  of  distinction  in  writing  (for 
modem  notation  was  not  yet  invented,  and 
musical  sonndn  were  generally  expressed  by 
letters),  the  unaltered  higlier  B  was  written 
of  a  sqmm  ferm,  after  the  fiMhion  of  a  bhick 
letter  b,  from  which  cirt-timstance  it  received  the 
name  Ji  quadratum  (Fr.  quarre,  Bi  carrf, 
JtaL  A9iMiira.€kr.  QaaAtrf;  stm  in  use),  while 
fhe  new  lower  R  was  written  a  Roman  b  and 
OaQod  B  rotntvlum  (Fr.  B  rond,  ItaL  B  roUmdo), 
Tbo  square  B,  slishUy  altersd  in  shapes  has 
»thaJ|and«hoioandB«bab  of  modam 


la  Ml  irHUiuo,  Imt  nn 
m*t  in  tht  aciUe.  (bca  fitu, 

■tOsMa) 
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music,  and  they  have  in  course  of  time  come  to  be 
applied  to  all  the  other  notes.  1  he  inconvenience, 
as  It  at  that  time  appeared,  of  having  twodiffi»«nt 
kinds  of  B's  led  the  (Jennan  niii.sicians  to  intro- 
duce a  new  letter,  H,  which  how«ver,  probably 
on  account  of  its  ^^iinilarity  of  shape,  was  given  to 
square  B,  while  the  original  designation  of 

T""  wer  to  the  newly-invented  round  B. 
This  distinction,  anomalous  aa  it  is^  nmalns  in 
force  in  Gernu^y  at  the  present  day. 

The  sign  for  dmnnatically  raising  a  note,  the 
8haq»,  is  of  later  date,  anfl  "is  said  to  have  been 
invented^  by  Jasquin  de  Pres  (1450-1521).  It 
waa  originally  wntten  as  a  square  B  crossed  out 
or  cancel lerl,  to  show  tliat  the  note  to  which  it 
was  applied  waa  to  be  raised  instead  of  lowered,* 
and  was  onlled  S  eanetUahm  (kttieed  or  eaa- 
celle.l  U). 

Modem  music  requires  double  transpositioQ 
signs,  which  raise  or  lowar  the  note  a  whole 
tone,  I'hese  are  the  double  flat,  written  bb, 
(or  sometimes  in  old  music  a  bu^e  b  or  a  Greek 
fi),  and  tha  donUo  sharp,  written  #,  or 

more  commonly  x.  The  double  sharp  and 
double  flat  are  never  employed  in  the  signature, 
and  the  only  case  in  whidi  tha  natural  is  so 
placed  oceiirs  when  in  the  course  of  the  com- 
position it  becomes  neoessaiy  to  change  the 
signature  to  one  with  fewor  fiato  or  sharps,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  use  of  too  many  accidentals. 
In  this  esse  the  omitted  sharps  or  tiatu  are 
indicate*!  in  the  new  signature  by  naturals.  The 
proper  use  of  the  natural  is  to  annul  the  effect 
of  an  already  used  sharp  or  flat,  and  it  has  thus 
a  (loiil  le  nature,  since  it  can  either  raise  or  lower 
a  note  according  as  it  is  used  to  cancel  a  flat  or 
a  sharp.  Soma  of  tiio  eariier  composers  appear 
to  have  objected  to  thin  amliiguity,  and  to  obviate 
it  they  emploved  the  natural  to  counteract  a  flat 
only,  using  tibe  flat  to  SKUMi  In  aU  OMSS  the 
lowering  of  a  note,  even  wnSB  tt  bad  |n«vioasfy 
been  shaqiened :  thus 


would  be  written 


m 


This  method  of  writing  merely  snbstitntes  a 

greater  equivocahiess  for  a  lees,  and  h  onlv 
mentioned  here  as  a  fact,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  necessary  for  the  correct  interprataUon 
of  some  of  the  older  mnifHwitions. 

After  a  double  sliarp  or  flat  the  cancelling 
signs  are  |||  and  fab,  which  rsdnoe  the  note  to 
a  single  sharp  or  flat  (for  it  %'er\'  randv  happens 
that  a  double  sharp  or  double  Hat  is  followed  at 
onoe  hj  ft  nataial) ;  ftr  ( 


'  Sam*  wntrrt  ronlotHl  Ihllt 

tnuixM  lo  rttrntMiit  Uw  fonr 
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Wbn  A  note  wfaidi  it  ahaxpeaed  in  Uia 
rignfttiirB  beoomfli  altered  is  tiw  oome  of  the 

composition  t<j  a  flat,  or  tice  VtttO,  ihu  alteration 
ia  aometiinca  expreaaed  by  Um  aign  or  t}!,  the 
object  of  the  BAtural  being  to  cancel  tbe  rigBatara, 

while  the  following  flat  or  ch^rp  iinlicatfr*  the 
further  alteration,  aa  in  Schubert's  *  Impr(»uj)tu»' 
Op.  Qo,  Na  a,  bve  4  and  164 ;  tUa  lM,nimwtr, 
not  usual,  nor  is  it  nece,shi  ir\ ,  as  a  single  sharp  or 
Hat  fully  aiuwem  the  puqK^trt).  (See  Beethoven, 
Trio,  op.  97,  bar  35). 

Until  nl  t.iit  the  lx'<,nnninp  of  the  17th  century 
the  acciilentiUa  occurring  during  a  ooniposition 
were  often  not  marked,  the  sin;: era  or  players 
bcinij  sTipposo  1  to  be  sufficiently  e<ltirrit^d  to 
supply  thum  for  themselves.  Jn  thu  liij^aiaturu 
only  the  tirKt  flal»  Bb|  tiaa  ever  marked,  and 
indeed  we  find  numerous  examples  nf  a  iiimilar 
irregularity  as  late  as  Bach  and  Handel,  who 
Homctiroea  wrote  in  G  minor  with  one  flat,  in 
G  minor  with  iwo,  and  ao  on.  Thua  fiandel'» 
Suite  in  E  oontalidng  tbe  '  Hannaaioiia  Blaek- 
amitll*  waa  originally  written  with  three  Bhar^>8, 
and  ia  m>  published  in  Amold'a  edition  of 
Handd'a  wonca,  No.  138 ;  and  tlie  toio  in  *  Acis 
and  Galatea,'  '  Tlic  flocks  shall  leave  the  moun- 
tains,' though  in  C  minor,  ia  written  with  two 
flata  in  tiie  atgnalora  and  liie  tiiird  marked 
throughout  as  nn  accidental.  In  the  Hamo  way 
the  sharp  Heventh  in  minor  oompoaitioos,  although 
aa  eaaential  note  of  the  aoale^  tt  not  plaiied  in  the 
signature,  but  is  written  as  an  a<^"ident.il. 

In  Frt-nch  the  chroinatic  alt<'mtioaH  are  ex- 
pressed by  the  won  Is  dit'.if  (Mharp)  and  bimol 
(flat)  aflixed  to  the  svlIal)li'M  by  which  the  notes 
are  usually  called ;  for  example,  Kb  is  called 
mi^mol,  GS  fol-die»e,  etc.  and  in  Italian  the 
equivalents  dittii  and  bemoUe  are  similarly 
employed,  but  in  German  the  raising  of  a  note 
ia  expressed  by  the  syllable  it  and  the  lowering 
by  «  joined  to  the  letter  wliich  repreaenta  the 
note,  tiraa  CSf  ia  eaOed  OU^  Ob  Oe$,  end  ao  on 
with  all  except  Kb  and  B3,  which  have  their 
own  distinctive  namoa  of  B  and  H.  Some 
wrftera  have  ktely  need  the  eyHnUe  Heit  for  Bb 
fur  thr  «ako  of  tiiiif  innity,  an  amenflim-nt  which 
appears  to  possess  some  advantages,  though  it 
wotdd  be  more  ruwumable  to  reetore  to  the 
present  IT  its  original  name  of  B,  and  to  oni- 
^cy^the  syllablea  Bit  and  lie*  for  B  shar^  and 

ACCOlfPANIMENT.  Thn  term  h  apjdied 
to  any  aubaidiaiy  part  or  parta,  whether  Tood  or 
inatramental,  that  are  added  to  ft  melody,  or  to 

a  uuiHical  comixmition  in  a  greater  number  of 
parta,  with  a  view  to  tbe  enrichment  of  its 
general  effect;  and  alao,  in  the  caxe  of  vocal 
cotnjxisitions.  to  supjM^rt  and  sustain  the  v<iio(  s. 

An  occompaninicut  may  Ito  cither  'Ad  iibi- 
ton*  or  •  Obligato.*  It  is  said  to  bo  Ad  libitum 
when,  although  capable  of  incrtiuwin?  the  relief 
and  variety,  it  is  yet  not  essential  to  the  complete 
rendering  of  the  music  It  ia  said  to  lie 
Oblii,'ato  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  fbraaa  an 
integral  part  of  the  oompoaition. 

Amoi«thtt  cftrtiaat  ipaoiiMHer  iaalriiaeBlia 


ACCOMPANIMENT. 

aooompftniment  that  have  descended  to  oa,  mny 
be  mentiniied  the  or,^n  parts  to  some  of  the 

services  and  anthems  by  EuuHsh  composers  of 
tiie  middle  of  the  i6th  century.  These  oonsiat 
for  the  moat  part  of  a  oondenaatioB  of  the  roioe 

part'*  int'i  two  stave>i ;  f">rmin;;  what  would  now 
be  termed  a  '  short  score.'  These  therefore  are 
Ad  libitum  aooompaaimenta.    The  fbllowinf 

are  the  openincr  bars  of  '  Rpjdyre  in  the  Lorde 
allwayes,'  by  John  Bedford  (about  1543)  : — 




rr, 

— '  r 

Before  speaking  of  Obligato  aocompaniment 
it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  remarkable  instru- 
mental veniona  of  aome  of  the  early  cburoh 
aenrioea  and  anthema,  aa  those  by  lUlia,  Olbbons, 

Amnor,  etc.  which  ore  otill  to  In?  m<-t  witli  in 
some  of  the  old  oi^gan  and  other  ALS.  music 
books.  Ilieae  Terrfooa  are  ao  fbll  of  rani,  trills, 

lieat-^,  mill  matters  of  tliat  kin.l.  and  are  so 
o^(>o(<ed  in  feeling  to  the  quiet  solidity  and  sober 
dignity  of  ^  ^raoal  parl8|  that  wm  if  written 

by  the  same  hand,  which  is  scarcely  credible, 
it  is  impossible  that  the  former  can  ever  have 
been  designed  to  be  need  as  an  aooompaaiment 

to  the  latter.  For  exaruj^le.  tlie  instrumental 
j>assage  corresponding  witli  the  vocid  setting  of 
the  wi>rds  'Thine  honourable,  true,  and  only  S»>n,* 
in   tlic  Te  Deum  (.»"  Tallis  (•lied  I585)  atandft 

tluis  in  the  old  copie.-*  iu  ijuetitiou  :— 


^  r,  r 

• 

He. 

^-p — ^ 

-i  *  •  '0 

while  that  of  the  phrase  to  the  words  '  The  noble 
anny  of  naityn  praiae  Tbrn,*  ia  the 
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known  Te  De  im  in  F  of  Gibbons  (1583  1625), 


JL  1  - .  I-  y<l  ~L 

-I  r 

 <S>-tS>— =  

Wjs  !  . — - — .  

The  heiidingB  or  'Indexing'  of  these  veraitms 
stand  08  follows,  and  are  very  suggeative : — '  Tiill  s 
in  D,  orjjan  f»art  varied';  *Te  Oeuui,  Mr. Tallis, 
with  Variations  fur  the  Orj^n' ;  'Gibbons  in  F, 
Morning,  with  Variations';  'Te  Doom,  Mr. 
Orlando  Gibbons,  in  F  fa  ut,  variei  for  the 
Organ' ;  and  so  forth.  There  is  little  doubt 
therefore  that  the  versions  under  notice  were  not 
intended  an  accompaniments  at  all,  but  were 
variations  or  adaptations  like  the  popular  '  Tran- 
Bcriptions'  of  the  present  day,  and  made  for 
■eparate  use,  that  use  being  doubtless  as  volunta- 
ries. This  explanation  of  the  matter  receives 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  a  second  old  and 
nK>re  legitimate  oi;gan  {tart  of  those  services  is 
also  extant,  for  which  no  ostensible  use  would 
have  existed,  if  not  to  accompany  the  voices. 
Compare  the  following  extract  from  Gibbons's 
Te  Deum  ('The  noble  army  of  Martyrs')  with 
the  preceding. 

 X  .  1  1  


i 


1 
t 


5  4t 


An  early  B]>ecimen  of  a  short  piece  of  'obligate' 
(vgan  aoc»mpaniment  is  presented  by  the  opening 
phrase  of  Orlando  Giblxtns's  Te  Deum  in  D 
minor,  which  aj>|)ears  as  follows : — 


I 


.  1 

pO  <9  ^  1 

Tenor  Soto 

We      pruiM!  Tiir<' 

si*'  V  7'. " 

Organ  Kt/t 

^^^=^ 

 <s— 

1  ,  i  L_^J 

The  early  organ  parts  contained  very  few  if 
any  directions  as  to  the  autouiit  of  organ  tone  to 
be  used  by  way  of  accoinpanimont.  Indeed  the 
organs  were  not  cai>able  of  affonling  much 
v:\rietjjr.  Even  the  most  complete  instruments  of 
TalHs  s  time,  and  for  nearly  a  century  aflerwanls. 
seem  to  have  consisted  only  of  a  verj*  lim'ted 
'choir'  and  'great'  oi^ns,  sometimes  idso  called 
'little'  and  'great'  from  the  comparative  siz* 
of  the  external  8e]iarate  cases  that  eiiclosetl  tliem  ; 
and  occasionally  'soft,'  as  in  the  preceiling  ex- 
tract, and  '  loud '  organs  in  reference  to  the  com- 
parative strength  of  their  tone. 

Other  instruments  were  used  besides  the  organ 
in  the  accompaniment  of  church  music.  Dr. 
Rimbault,  in  the  introduction  to  'A  Collection 
of  Anthems  by  Composers  of  the  Madrigalian 
Era,'  edited  by  him  for  the  Musical  Auti<iuarian 
8i>ciety  in  1 845,  distinctly  states  that  '  all  verso 
or  solo  anthems  anterior  to  the  Restoration  were 
accompanied  with  viols,  the  organ  being  only 
usetl  in  the  full  parts;'  and  the  contents  of  the 
volume  consist  entirely  of  anthems  that  illustrate 
how  this  was  done.  From  the  first  anthem  in 
that  collection,  'Ulow  out  the  trumpet,'  by  M. 
Esto  (about  1600),  the  following  example  is  taken 
— the  five  lower  staves  being  instruments  :  — 


m 


Uod :       we  kn«w-Ic«lj(0  Thn   In  Iw  tlti-  lyunl 


Trkb:,k. 


sue) 
Trkulf 


Mean. 
Tenor. 

Bass. 


— '  

J.^  . — 1^ 

■ 
■ 

w  ^"  ■^=-- 

.J)                                        ,  1 

-Jf-t-ii— •  7-:  TTi  I  ! 

fj^^  i  r— 

—  

Ut-W-,4j  1  1  1    W  1  1 

^  

^■^l  '  ^ 

p — •  ' 

The  resourees  for  varied  organ  accompaniment 
were  somewhat  extendetl  in  the  17th  century 
throu;,'h  the  introduction,  by  Father  Smith  and 
Renatus  Harris,  of  a  few  stops,  until  then 
unknown  in  this  country;  and  also  by  the 
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insortioii  of  an  additional  nbort  manual  oraan 
eaUfld  ihe  Bebo;  but  no  details  bare  d«Mendeil 

to  U8  at  to  whether  these  new  acquisitions  were 
turned  to  much  account.  The  organ  accomponi* 
nento  IukI  in  hat  ceaaod  to  be  written  with  the 
fonncr  fullness,  and  had  gradually  assumed  simply 
an  outline  form.  That  result  waa  the  consequence 
of  the  discovery  and  gradual  introduction  of  a 
■ystem  by  which  the  haniionieH  were  indicated 
nj  means  of  fyuret,  a  short-liand  method  of 
uniting  which  aHerM-ards  became  well  known  by 
Hm  name  of  Thorough  Bau.  The  'short-wore' 
aooompaniments — which  had  previously  been 
generally  written,  and  the  counterparts  of  which 
an  now  inTariably  iuerted  beneath  the  vocal 
waarm  of  the  nodeni  reprint*  of  the  old  full 
Bervioea  and  aiitlicinn— were  discontinued;  and 
the  soorea  of  all  choral  movements  published 
dmia^  tibe  i9ih  and  Ihe  oommenoement  of  the 
present  centtin,',  were  for  the  most  part  furnished 
with  a  tigureti  bass  only  by  way  of  written 
aooompaniment.  The  eastom  of  indicating  the 
harmonies  of  the;  arcomp.ininient  in  outline,  and 
leaving  the  pertornier  interpret  them  in  any 
of  the  many  various  ways  of  which  they  were 
susceptible,  waa  followed  in  pe<Milar  music  as 
well  as  in  sucreJ  ;  and  wom  obherved  at  leant 
from  the  date  of  the  publication  of  PuroeH's 
'Orpheus  Britannicus,*  in  1697,  down  to  the 
time  of  the  production  of  the  English  ballad 
operas  towanu  the  laftUr  part  w  the  last 
oentozy. 

In  ooramitting  to  paper  Ae  aeoompanfments 

to  the  'solos'  and  'verses'  of  the  anthems 
written  during  the  period  iust  indicated,  a 
%iired  bass  was  generally  all  that  was  assodated 

with  the  voice  part ;  but  in  the  symphonies  or 
'  ritomels '  a  treble  part  was  not  unfrequently 
supplied,  usually  in  single  notea  only,  for  we 
right  ha.n<\,  rind  a  fijjured  ba.ss  for  the  left. 
Occasionally  also  a  direction  was  given  for  the 
use  of  a  particular  organ  register,  or  n  00m- 
bination  of  them  ;  as  'cNimet  stop,'  'bassoon  stop.' 
'trumpet  or  hautboy  atop,'  'two  diapattons,  lelt 
hand,'  'stop  diapason  and  Ante';  and  in  a  few 
instances  the  particular  manual  to  be  used  was 
named,  as  'eccho,'  'swelling  oz^gan,'  etc. 

Although  the  EndUsh  ofgns  had  been  so 
much  improved  in  me  volume  and  verify  of 
their  tone  that  the  employment  of  other  in- 
struments gnulually  fell  hiUi  disuse,  yet  even  the 
best  of  tluNDii  were  fiur  from  beii^  in  »  state  of 
oonventent  oompleteneos.  Until  neariy  tlw  end 
of  the  l8th  century  Enr'Iinh  (irgana  were  without 
pedals  of  anv  kind,  and  when  these  were  added 
they  were  vat  fifty  yean  made  to  the  wrong 
compass.  Then*  was  no  inrlcpendent  pedal  organ 
worthy  of  the  name ;  no  sixteen -feet  stops  on  the 
manuals;  the  swell  was  of  inoomplete  range; 
and  mechanical  means,  in  the  shapeof  cniniH>:4ition- 
pedals  for  changing  the  oombination  of  stops 
were  almost  entlnly  vnknown;  so  that  the 
meann  for  givint:  a  g'xvl  instrumental  rendering 
of  the  attyytultd  accumpanimunts  to  the  Englisli 
anthema  really  only  dates  bade  about  thirty 
yean. 


I The  best  mode  of  aoooOapanying  a  single  voice 
in  oompositiona  of  the  kind  under  eensideratioa 
was  fully  ilbhstratod  by  IT.mdel  in  the  sli^'htly 
instrumented  songs  of  bis  oratorios,  combined 
with  his  own  way  of  reducing  his  thorough-bsse 
figuring  of  the  same  into  musical  soundd.  Most 
musical  readers  will  readUy  roeoll  many  suugs  so 
scored.  The  tradition  as  to  Handel's  method 
of  supplying  the  intermediate  harmonies  has  been 
handed  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  following 
way.  The  late  Sir  Geotge  Smart,  at  the  time  of 
the  Handel  festival  in  Westminster  Abbey  an 
1784,  was  a  youthful  ohorister  of  the  Chapel 
Koyid  of  eight  years  of  age  ;  and  it  fell  to  hid  let 
to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  scores  of  the  musio 
tm  Joah  Bates,  who,  beddee  offidatinff  as  oon> 
ductor,  ])re3i(led  at  the  org^an.  In  the  songs 
Bates  frequently  supplied  chords  of  two  or 
three  notce  flmm  tiie  iigoree  on  »  sofMoned 
unison  stop.  The  boy  looked  first  at  the  book, 
then  at  the  conductor's  fingers,  and  seemed 
somewhat  puezled,  which  being  pendved  by 
Bates,  he  said,  'my  little  fellow,  you  seem 
rather  curious  to  discover  my  authority  for  the 
chords  I  have  just  been  playing;'  to  which 
observation  young  Smart  cautiously  replied, 
'well,  I  don't  see  the  notes  in  the  score;' 
whereupon  Mr.  Bates  added,  'very  true,  but 
Handel  himself  used  constantly  to  supply  the 
harmonies  in  precisely  the  same  WW  I  have 
just  been  diciiag,  aa  I  hare  ayaelf  frsqiMitly 
witnessed.' 

Acting  on  thti  tradtttom,  reodTed  from  tiie 

lips  of  the  late  Sir  (George  Smart,  the  writer  of 
the  present  artide,  when  presiding  occssionally, 
for  many  years,  at  the  otgan  at  the  eoneerta 
given  bv  Mr.  Hullidi's  I'pper  Singing  Stdiods  in 
VA.  Martin's  Uall,  frequently  suppbei  a  few 
simple  inner  parts ;  ana  as  in  alter  eonveraatlotn 
witn  Mr.  Hullah  as  well  as  with  some  of  tho 
leading  instrumental  artists  of  the  orchestra,  he 
learnt  that  the  effect  was  good,  he  waa  lad  to 
conclude  that  such  insertions  were  in  accordance 
with  Handd's  intention.  Acting  on  this  con* 
viction  he  frequently  applied  Kundel's  perfect 
manner  of  acrompnTiying  a  Hucred  song,  to  anthem 
solos ;  for  its  exact  representation  was  quite 
practicable  on  most  new  or  modeniiseil  Englihh 
organs.  Of  this  fact  one  short  illustration  must 
suffice.  The  introductory  symphony  to  the  alto 
solo  by  Dr.  Boyce  ( 1 710- 1 779)  to  the  wortls  be^'n- 
ning  '  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord  is^ 
in  the  original,  written  In  two  ports  only,  nanwl^, 
a  solo  for  tho  right  hand,  and  a  moving  Imss  m 
single  notes  for  the  left;  no  harmony  being 
given,  nor  even  figuree  denoting  any.  By  taking 
the  melody  on  a  solo  st-ip,  the  liass  on  the  [jtodols 
(sixteen  feet)  with  the  manual  (eight  feet) 
coupled,  giving  the  bass  in  ootavea^  to  represent 
the  orchestral  violoncellos  and  double  ba5;.'*e.H, 
tlie  loft  hand  is  left  at  lil>erty  to  supply  inner 
harmony  parts.  These  latter  are  printed  in 
small  notes  in  the  next  .ind  all  following  ex.imples. 
In  this  manner  a  well  lialaiiced  and  complete 
effect  is  secure<i,  such  as  v>iia  not  p(>».■^il)le  OQ  any 
oqgan  in  Knglami  in  Dr.  Boyoe's  own  day. 
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interpretation  of  the  figures  in  fuller  an  1  more/ 
extended  hanaony.  The  following  exiJiiplo  of 
thia  form  of  accompaniment  occurs  aa  the  com- 
menoement  of  the  batis  nolo  to  the  wordji  '  Thou 
art  about  my  path  and  about  my  bed, '  by  Dr.  Ccult 
(1677  to  1737). 


Notice  may  here  be  taken  of  a  cuotom  that 
haa  prevailed  for  many  years  in  the  manner  of 
supplying  the  indicated  harmonies  to  many  of 
Handel's  recitatives.  Handel  recognised  two 
wholly  distinct  methods  of  sustaining  the  Toieo 
in  ittch  piecea.  SwMimm  he  swpraied  it  by 
meaaa  of  an  MeompMiktient  ohiray  ibr  bow 
in.-<trument!i ;  while  at  other  times  ho  provido  i 
only  a  skeleton  soore^  aa  already  described.  In 
the  torn  eonneoled  redtothrfls  in  the  *MeMiah,' 
beginning  with  'There  were  shepherdii,'  Handel 
aHemated  the  two  nuumen^  employing  each 
twiee;  aad  Bach,  in  hit  'Matthew  FUrion 
M'ltfl*,*  makea  the  same  distinction  between  the 
ord^uij  ledtatives  and  those  of  our  Lord.  It 
became  the  en«tom  in  England  in  the  eaily  part 
of  the  pm-H!nt  centurj'  to  play  the  lianiinniea  of 
tlie  jigured  recitatives  not  on  a  keyed  inntrument, 
hat  on  n  violoncello.  When  cr  under  wliat  cir- 
cumstances tlif  Huliatitution  was  made,  it  in  not 
easy  now  to  a^ertain ;  but  it  it  was  part  of 
Bandel'rt  (lusii^n  to  treat  the  tone-4}uality  of  the 
stnallrr  l><>w  inHtniments  one  of  his  Boupces  of 
relief  and  musical  coutnut,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  oaea^  the  use  of  a  deeper  toned  initm- 
ment  of  the  same  kind  in  lieu  of  the  organ 
would  seem  rather  to  have  interfered  with  that 
design.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  custom 
may  have  taken  its  rise  at  some  provincial  music 
meeting,  where  either  there  was  no  organ,  or 
where  the  organist  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
traditioiuKy  manner  of  aocompenying ;  and  that 
tome  expert  Tiolooeellfft  in  the  orchestra  at  the 

time  i4Up|)lie<J  the  hanii' iiii.  H  in  the  way  that 
aiterwarils  became  the  customary  manner. 

Bat  to  oontinae  ottr  notke  cv  the  aooompani- 
nicuta  t<)  tho  nlil  ririthem  music.  A  prevalent 
custom  with  the  ihth-oentury  composers  was  to 
write,  by  way  of  introdnetory  symphony,  a  bass 
part  of  marke<l  character,  witli  a  direi  tittn  to  the 
eflect  that  it  was  to  be  played  on  the  '  loud  organ, 
two  diapasons,  left  hMid  ;  and  to  indicate  by 
figures  a  r^^'ht  hand  part,  to  be  playi^l  on  thf 
'soft  oigan,'  of  course  in  close  harmony.  I'-y 
playing  aoeh  a  hi«  on  die  pedals  (sixteen  fS»et) 
with  the  great  nUHllial  coupled  tltereto,  not  only 
is  the  baas  part  flonched  by  being  played  in 
edave^  bot  um  two  hands  an  left  ftee  Ibr  the 


1 


m 


Sometimes  the  symphony  to  a  solo,  if  of  an 
arioso  character,  can  be  vofj  agreeably  given 
out  OB  a  combination  of  ai»p^  Boanmiig  the 

unif^m,  octave,  and  Ktil>-(K'tave,  of  the  notes 
played,  as  the  stopped  dia|)aaon,  tiute,  and  bourdon 
on  the  great  organ;  the  pedal  hais,  aa  before 
cnnsistini^  of  a  light -toned  sixteen  feet  ptop 
with  the  manual  coupled.  Dr.  Greene's  (died 
1755)  alto  wlo  to  the  words  'Among  the  gtjds 
there  is  none  like  Tliee,  O  Lunl,'  is  in  a  stylo 
that  affords  a  favourable  opportunity  for  this  kiud 
of  otgan  treatment* 

Ot.  Orffan,  Bourdon,  StopptA 
JHapa$cm<miIluk, 
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The  fore;:roing  examples  illiutrate  the  manner 
in  which  English  anthem  solos  and  their  sym- 
phonies,  presenting  as  they  du  such  varied 
miU»it,  may  be  aooompanied  and  filled  up.  But 
in  tbe  choral  parts  of  anthems  equall}  appmpriate 
instrumental  effects  can  also  frtMjuoutiy  he  in- 
trodooed,  by  reason  of  the  improvements  that  have 
been  nuide  in  English  organs  within  the  but 
thirty  years.  The  introduction  of  tho  taha  <.n\ 
a  fourth  manual  baa  been  an  aoceasion  of  great 
importaaoe  ia  fUt  rapeet  Take  for  iUiulmtion 
the  chorus  by  Kent  (i 700-1 77ft\  'Tlum,  O 
Lord,  art  our  Father,  our  Redeemer,'  the 
dimax  of  which  is,  in  the  ori'^inal,  nfther 
awkwanlly  bmken  up  into  short  fragmentary' 
)>ortions  by  rests,  but  which  can  now  be 
appropriately  and  advantageously  united  by  a 
few  intermediate  jubilant  notei  fat  lOine  SUch 
inonnor  as  the  following  : — 


Grtal  Orijan  with  DoubU  Diapaion. 

'  4  L,_!  L 


Again,  in  Dr.  Greene*e  anthem,  *God  is  oup 

hope  and  Btren<,'th,'  occurs  a  sliort  chorus,  '  O 
behold  tlie  works  uf  tlie  Lord,'  which,  after  a 
short  trio,  is  repuiteil,  in  precisely  the  Mine 
form  as  that  in  \shieh  it  previously  appear*. 
According  to  the  modern  rules  of  musical  con- 
struction and  devel(^>ment  it  would  be  comddcrad 
desirable  to  add  some  fresh  feature  on  the  repe- 
tition, to  enhance  the  effect.  This  can  now  be 
supplied  ill  thii  waj,  or  in  Mm 
to  ik 

Grtat  Ortian,  with  DoubU  Dtapaton. 


TUba 

wm    W  Mi  » 

1 

m 

 ^^V^ 

-w^  ■.1;  t 

— =f<c 

1      *  - 

The  organ  part  to  Dr.  Arnold's  collection  of 
Cathedral  Music,  pnUiiihed  in  1790,  eonriits 

chiefly  of  treble  Mid  bass,  with  figuree ;  so 
does  that  to  the  Catliedral  Music  of  I>r.  Dupuia, 
printed  n  few  yean  later.  Vincent  NovelIo*a 
OlgMk  part  t<)  Dr.  Boyce'a  Cathedral  Music, 
issned  about  five-and-twenty  years  a'.ro,  on  the 
contrary,  wa.s  arran^'ed  alnwet  M  exclusively  la 
'short  won  '  Thus  after  a  peritnl  of  three 
centiirica,  and  after  experintent  and  much  ex- 
pirit-m^e,  organ  aooonpaniments,  in  the  cam  of 
full  choral  pieces,  came  to  be  written  down  on 
precisely  the  same  principle  on  which  they  were 
j)re|iare4l  at  the  conunencement  of  that  periodT 

Illustratioos  showing  the  way  of  inteqirefeiag 
fii^ured  basses  could  be  ooniinned  to  alnMii  Miy 
extent,  but  tliosc  already  given  will  probaUy  M 
sufficient  to  indicate  what  may  be  dome  in  tlw 
way  of  aoeompaaiment,  when  the  Qt^Mi  will 
pfTniit,  .ninl  wlun  tho  effects  of  the  modem 
orcliestra  are  allowed  to  exercise  some  influence.^ 

CSumti  freqoflntty  oibr  nradi  oppoctonity 
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miitty  *nd  relief  in  the  wa}-  of  acoompammeni. 
Hm  KHvUed  GKeorian  cluuitg  being  ori^iiiiAUy 
wrttteii  ^thout  harmony — at  any  rate  in  the 
modem  aoceiiUitlou  of  the  term — the  accompanyiHt 
ia  l«ik  ai  liberty  to  supply  such  as  hi«  taate  and 
norioal  reMNmsea  suggest.  Hie  EngUsh  chants, 
CO  the  other  hand,  were  written  with  mkmI  liar- 
mony  from  the  iinit ;  and  to  them  much  ogreealile 
ohu^pa  cm  be  imparted  either  by  altering  the 
{Kisition  of  the  hannimicB,  or  by  fi>nninL,'  frcHli 
melodic  figures  on  the  original  haniiunic  pro- 
grenioiis.  When  song  in  uniiton,  as  is  now 
not  unfrequently  the  case,  wholly  fresh  hamioniea 
can  be  supplied  to  the  English  chants,  as  in  tiie 
CMe  of  the  6f«garian.  Ideated  in  this  manner 
they  are  as  susceptiMc  of  irrent  variety  and 
agreeable  cuntradt  as  are  the  older  chuatj). 

In  Moompaayiog  Bi^sh  psalm  tunes  it  is 
usual  to  tatSto  use  of  somewhat  fuller  harmonj 
than  that  which  is  represented  by  the  four 
written  voice-parts.    The  rules  of  musical  com- 
position, as  well  as  one's  own  musical  instinct, 
frsquently  require  that  ontidn  notes,  when 
OOnbined  with  others  in  :i  jmrticul.ir  manner, 
should  be  followed  by  othen  in  certain  tixed 
progresrieos;  and  tiiese  progressions,  so  natnral 
and  gi>n<l  in  themselves,  itccahioiudly  lead  to  a 
Buoceedlug  chord  or  chords  being  presented  in 
'inoomplete  harmony*  in  the  torn  Toeal  parts. 
In  such  cases  it  is  the  custom  fnr  the  ac- 
companyist  to  supply  the  omitted  elemeuta  of  the 
harmony ;  a  process  known  by  the  term  '  filling 
.in.'    MendelsMohn'tf  Or^'an  Sonatas,  Nos.  5  and 
6,  each  of  w  Idch  ojjeim  with  a  chorale,  atiord 
good  examples  of  how  the  usual  parts  may  be 
supplemented  with  advantage.    Tliu  incomplete 
liannonies  .are  to  be  met  with  modt  frequently  in 
the  last  oue  or  two  chords  of  the  clauses  of  a  tune  ; 
the  omitted  note  being  generally  the  interval  of 
a  fifth  above  the  bass  note  of  the  last  chord  ; 
which  hannony  note,  as  eusential  to  its  correct 
intnxluction,  sometimes  requires  the  octave  to  the 
preceding  bass  note  to  he  introduced,  as  at  the 
end  of  the  tliird  clause  of  the  example  Ixlow  ;  or 
to  be  retained  if  already  present,  as  at  the  end  of 
the  fbarth  danss.  An  aooompaniment  which  is 
to  direct  and  Bustain  t!io  voices  of  a  cougre^^a- 
tion  should  be  marlt,ed  and  decided  in  chaiacter, 
without  being  di^ointed  or  brolEen.  Tlds  oom- 
bin-atioii  of  ili.-^tinctiie.Hfl  with  continuity  is  greatly 
iutiuenced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  repetition 
notes  are  treated.   BepetitioQ  notes  appesr  with 
greater  or  less  fre^juency  in  one  or  other  of  the 
vocal  parts  of  nearly  all  psahu  tunes,  as  exhibited 
in  tlie  exauijile  below.    Those  tliat  occur  in  the 
melody  sliould  not  l>e  ronibine<i,  but  on  tlx- 
contrary  should  getieniUy  8JM■.^king  be  repeated 
with  great  distinctneiw.  As  ^uch  notes  ptosimt  no 
melodic  movement,  but  only  rhythmic  progress, 
cong^regations  have  on  that  account  a  tendency 
to  vait  to  hear  the  step  from  a  note  to  its 
iteration  announced  befcne  they  pcooeed ;  so 
that  if  the  repetition  note  be  not  €mai\y  defined, 
h'-- it.  it  ion  among  the  voices  is  apt  to  arise,  and 
the  strict  time  is  lost.    The  following  example 
will  sound  \ery  tame  nod  imdenided  If  sU  the 


repetition  not^  at  the  commeneeDMUt  of  the  first 
and  second  clauses  be  held  on. 

A  very  little  will  suffice  to  steady  and  con- 
nect the  organ  tone  ;  a  single  not*-  fre<jiiently 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpoee,  and  that  even 
in  an  inner  jiart,  as  indieated  by  the  binds  in  the 
fiillowin:::  example.  A  rtijietition  note  in  the 
bass  part  may  freely  be  iterated  on  the  pedal, 
particuhu-ly  if  tiisre  should  be  » tendency  among 
the  Toaoss  to  dcsg  or  fmosed  with  indedaon. 


Tlie  important  subject  of  additional  accompani- 
ments to  worlcB  already  possessing  orchestral 
parts,  with  the  view  of  supplying  the  want  of  an 
organ,  or  obtaining  the  increased  cffectii  of  the 
modem  orcheiitra>  is  treated  under  the  head  of 
AnOITIOHAXi  AoooMPAHnmiTC.         [E.  J.  H.] 

ACCORDION  (Ger.  Jlandharmonika,  al^-i 
Zithhannonika).  A  portable  instrument  of  the 
free-reed  species,  invented  at  Vienna  by  Damian. 
in  the  year  1S29.  It  con.si.sts  of  a  small  pair  of 
hand-bellows,  to  one  side  of  which  is  athied  a 
Icey-lioard,  containing,  aooording  to  the  rise  of 
the  inHtniment,  from  five  to  fifty  keys.  These 
keys  open  valves  admitting  the  wind  to  metal 
reeds,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  thai  eadi 
key  soundi*  two  notes,  the  one  in  ex]>anding,  tho 
other  in  comprutiaiug  the  bellows.  The  riglit 
hand  is  placed  over  uie  key-lxHmi,  while  the  left 
worka  the  bellows,  on  the  lower  side  f»f  width 
are  usually  to  l)e  found  two  keys  wlach  mhait 
vrind  to  other  reeds  furnishing  a  simple  harmony 
— mostly  the  chorda  of  the  tonic  and  dominaiit. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  capabilities  of  the  111- 
Htrume  nt  are  extremely  limited,  as  it  can  only  ' 
be  played  in  one  key,  and  even  in  that  one 
imperfectly ;  it  is,  in  fiKst,  but  little  more  than 
a  toy.  It  was  originally  an  extension  of  the 
'  mouth  harmonica*— > a  toj  constructed  on  » 
sinular  principle,  in  which  the  reeds  were  set 
in  vil)r:itioii  !iy  Mowing  through  holes  with  the 
mouth,  instead  of  by  a  key-bofu^.  This  latter  in- 
stmnMot  is  also  known  as  the  :£ouHA.   L^-^'  ] 
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26  ACIS  AND  GALATEA. 

ACIS  AND  GALATEA.  A  'maaqae.' 
or  'aeranata,'  or  'pastoral  opera,*  compoeed  by 

Hanili'l  at  Cannons,  probably  in  1720  (date  is 
wanting  on  autograph) ;  and  performed  there 
probably  in  1 7  3 1 .  Words  by  Ghiy,  with  additioni 
liy  Pojte.  Hujjhos,  nnd  Drj'den.  Re-scored  by 
Mozart  for  Van  Swieten,  Nov.  1788.  Put  on 
the  etage  at  I^raiy  Lane  by  Macraady,  Feb.  5, 
1842. — '  Aci,  Galat«  a,  e  I'ul-fi  tnn,'  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent work,  was  con»i.Mj8od  in  Italy  in  1708-9. 

ACT.  A  section  of  a  drama  having  a  complete- 
aflw  and  often  m  eUmM  of  it«  own.  Though  tlie 
word  Act  haa  no  representative  in  Greek,  the 
diviition  indicated  by  it  was  not  unknown  to  ibe 
aadeni  theatre,  where  the  infewention  of  the 
cihoras  stopped  the  action  as  completely  as  the 
&11  of  the  curtain  in  the  modem.  The  '  Plutos* 
of  AriMtophanes,  the  earliest  Greek  play  from 
which  the  chorus  was  extruded,  has  oome  down 
to  ne  witiurat  breaks  or  dirisions  of  any  kind ; 
practically,  thercforu,  it  in  '  in  one  act.'  Whether 
the  earlier  essays  of  Koman  dramatists  were 
divided  into  acta  by  themsdres  Is  nnoertain. 
The  canon  of  Horace,  that  a  tlraina  nhouM  con- 
sist of  neither  more  or  l«s«  than  five  acta  ('  Epiitt. 
ad  Pisoofls^*  i9g\  was  doobtiesi  dnwa  mm  pre- 
vious experience  and  prat'tice. 

The  number  of  act8  into  which  the  modem 
dmnut  is  divided,  though  of  coarse  largely  de- 
pendeni  on  the  ><ubj(>i-t,  ia  governed  by  manv 
eotiridflivtiona  unknown  to  the  ancient,  in  whicn 
'the  oaities'  of  pl;u-t.>  uh  well  as  of  time  and 
action  was  strictly  observed.  With  us  the  locality 
generally  clianges  with  each  act,  frequently  with 
eaeb  scene.  For  this  change  the  convenience  of 
the  mechanist  and  even  of  the  soette>8hifier  has 
to  be  consulted  In  the  mnsioal  dramn  other 
consi<k'ration8  Ix^-idc  these  a*lil  to  the  difficultit  .s 
of  laying  out  the  action;  such  as  variety  and 
eontnat  of  murieal  effiset,  nnd  tbe  physkad  capa- 
bllitlea  of  the  perfonners,  whose  vtx^al  exertions  j 
must  not  he  continued  too  long  without  interrup- 
tion. It  fs  net  snrprising  tiierelbiv  that  opera:), 
even  of  the  same  class,  present  examplos  of  every 
kind  of  divifioa.  French  'grand  opera'  conaists 
still  geneniUy,  as  in  the  days  when  Quinault  and 
Lully  worked  together,  of  five  ari>^ ;  French 
*0|i^  cumique*  of  three,  and  olteu  one  only. 
Tm  Italians  and  Germans  have  adi^ted  every  | 
numl)er  of  »ct>t,  perhaps  inorit  often  thrn-e.  In  | 
perfunnance  the  divi»iuB  into  acts  made  by  the 
anther  or  composer  is  frequently  changed. 
Moxart's  '  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  originally  in  four 
acts,  is  now  generally  played  in  two ;  and  Mey- 
erbeer's '  Huguenritt),*  originally  in  five,  in  four. 

The  curtain  let  down  between  the  acts  of  a 
dramn  is  called  in  the  theafm  'the  act  drop.' 

Handel  (Schoelcher,  288,  etc.)  ap[)He«  the  word 
to  oratorioa,  and  it  is  used  by  J.  S.  Bach  in  a 
manner  probably  unique.  He  beads  his  cantata 
'Gottes  Zeit  i.st  das  allerbente  Zeit'  with  the 
words  'Actus  Tragicus.'  It  is  what  would  be  called 
nmeng  omsalvea  n  fimsnl  Mtthflm.        [J.  H.] 

ACTION  (Fr,  U  M*eamiqtw\  ItsL  MectmUa  \ 
0«r.  MeoktmiMim,  Mtcktuiik),  the  menhanicnl 


ACUTENESS. 

oontiivance  by  means  of  whioh  the  impnlitft  of 
the  player's  finger  is  tnuumittsd  to  the  etrings 

of  a  pianoforte,  to  tlie  metal  tongue  (free  rtH:<l) 
of  a  harmonium,  or  by  the  tinger  or  foot  to  the 
column  of  air  in  an  organ  pipe.  In  the  harp  the 

action,  governed  by  the  phuer'n  foot  u^mjh  t'ie 
pedals,  edects  a  chiantfo  of  key  of  a  semitone  or 
whole  tone  at  will,  u  the  planofbrto  the  action 
assumes  special  importance  from  tlie  capaliility 
this  instrument  has  to  express  gTadatious  of  tone ; 
and  M  the  player's  performanoe  can  never  be 
(piite  consciously  controlled — more  or  less  of  it 
I)eing  automatic  —  wo  are,  through  the  faithful 
correspondence  of  the  action  with  the  touch, 
pliR-ed  in  direct  relation  with  the  very  individ- 
uality of  the  pUyer.  It  is  this  blending  of  con- 
•eious  and  unconscious  expression  of  which  the 
pianoforte  action  is  the  medium  that  produoaa 
u{ion  us  the  artistic  impression.  There  hnvn 
been  important  variations  in  the  construction  of 
pianoforte  actiona  that  have  had  even  geogro* 
phical  definhion,  as  the  English,  the  German 
action,  or  have  lH;cn  named  from  structural  dif- 
ference^ as  the  grasshopper,  the  check,  the  repe< 
tition  action.  In  the  organ  and  harmonium,  aa 
in  the  old  harjmi chord  and  spinet,  the  action 
bears  a  Icits  important  part,  since  the  degree  of 
loudness  or  softness  of  tone  in  those  instrumento 
is  not  affect*'d  by  tlie  touch.  For  histtiry  an<l 
description  of  the  different  actions  see  Clavi- 
OHOBD,  HARMOnVM,  HABT*  HAinUCHORD,  Ob- 
OAN,  and  PiA.voroBTf.  [A.  J.  H.] 

ACUTENESS.  A  musical  sound  is  said  to  bew 
more  acute  as  the  vibrations  which  produce  it  are 
more  rapid.   It  is  said  to  be  more  fjrare  as  the 
vibrations  are  slowec  Thus  of  the  two  notnn 


the  fanner  of  which  is  produced  by  5 1 2  vibrataoBS 
per  second,  and  the  bMer  by  3Sb,  the  fonner  in 

called  the  more  acute,  the  lattt  r  the  more  grave. 
The  application  of  these  terms  is  nut  easy  to 
aoooont  for.  *  Aento*  means  aharp  in  the  eeiBatt 
of  a  pointe<l  or  critting  iustrument,  and  'grave* 
means  heavy ;  but  there  is  no  direct  connectioa 
between  ttin  impression  produced  by  rapid  Tifan* 
tions  on  the  ear  and  a  sharp  edL,-e,  nor  between 
the  effect  of  slow  vibrations  aiid  the  force  of 
gravitation:  neither  are  these  terms  consistent. 
fr)r  one  is  not  the  antithesis  to  the  other.  To  bo 
corrtH't.  either  the  slow  vibration-sound  should  be 
called  'bluntk*  w  tlie  quick  one  'light.'  The 
terms  however  are  as  old  as  the  Greeks,  for  we 
find  them  applied  in  the  same  way  by  Aristidea 
Quintilianus,  who  uses  6(vt  to  denote  the  quick 
vibratinff  sounds,  and  fiofia  to  denote  the  hIow- 
ones,  and  they  hare  been  transmitted  fhrpogh  the 
Latin  acer  and  'iracit  down  to  our  day.  Other 
figurative  terais  are  uiniilarly  applied.  '  Sharp,* 
for  example,  is  clearly  synonymous  with  *  aeoto^* 
both  in  derivation  and  ap]>Iieation  ;  but  'flat* 
has  no  analogy  with  grave  or  heavy.  It  is  « 
more  coneot  antithesis  to  aoute  or  sharp,  for 
one  eaa  fiuuyr  n  Uimt  edge  to  be  in  some  oogren 
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flattenedt  and  a  blunt  nmllo  would,  under  the  ' 
micriMOopc^  undoabtodly  abow  a  flat  auriaoe  at 
it!  end. 

There  are  however  two  other  wonla  BtiU  more 
generaUy  used.  These  are  'bifh'  and  'low' ;  the 
ftrmer  denoting  greater,  tlie  utter  lees,  rapidity 
(if  vibration.  The  applicatioa  of  these  is  the 
most  puzzling  of  allj  ae  theve  ia  no  imaginable 
oannaotko  between  any  nnmber  of  vibrationa  per 
second,  and  any  degree  of  elevation  al)ove  the 
earth's  surSftce.  It  is  very  customary  to  use 
the  figure  of  elevation  to  express  an  idea  of 
magnitude  or  superiority,  as  lii|i,'h  jiriceH,  high 
pressure,  elevation  of  character,  and  an  on ; 
toA  if  the  vibratklMrambers  corresponding  to 
any  note  hat!  been  a  matter  of  general  know- 
let^  in  early  agea,  we  might  have  assumed  that 
the  terms  had  been  chosen  on  thia  principle. 
But  the  vibration-numbers  are  quite  a  modem 
diaoovery,  not  even  yet  generally  believed  in  by 
practical  men:  and  unfortunately  such  relations  of 
aound  as  do  address  tbemselvee  to  the  eye  point 
enttrcly  the  other  way ;  for,  as  already  atated,  the 
grave  soauda  convey  most  strongly  the  idea  of 
uuunitude,  and  therefore  by  analogy  theee  ought 
lo  navv  been  oalM  high  rather  ikui  law. 

The  ancients  apj)car  to  have  imagined  that  the 
acute  sounds  of  the  voice  were  produced  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  throat,  and  the  grava  ones 
from  l()\ver  parU.'  And  this  haa  been  supposed 
by  some  writersi  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
terma ;  but  the  idea  is  incorrect  and  faf'fatcdied, 
And  can  hanlly  Ix;  r<in.siilertfd  a  justification. 

As  soon  uu^  tiling  approaching  the  form  of 
mwdeal  notation  by  the  potition  of  marin  or 
pcnnte  came  into  use,  the  terms  high  and  low  were 
naturally  seized  upon  to  guide  such  positions. 
Thus  our  musical  notation  has  come  into  being, 
and  thua  the  oonnectun  between  high  notes  and 
qtdek  vibralions  haa  heoome  w  firmly  implanted 
m  our  minds,  that  it  is  exceedingly  ditficult 
to  brinff  ouxselvee  to  the  appreciation  of  the 
troth  that  the  oommioB  it  onlj  imaginary, 
and  has  no  fotmdatloo  Ja  tha  aaMBll  fitness  of 
tiuiv^.  [W.  p.] 

ADAGIETTO  (Ital.,  diminutive  of  Adagio). 
<i)  m  diort  adagio  (e.  g.  RalTa  Bnite  in  G).  (a) 
A<i  n  tima  indioatioo^  aomawhai  1m  dow  fhan 

adagio. 

ADAGIO  (ItaL  ad  agio,  'at  ease,'  'leiiuielv'). 
(t)  A  tima-indioation.    It  ia  onfertanata  that 

great  differences  of  opinion  prevail  ninonc:  mu- 
biciami  an  to  the  com}>uraLive  ^{KHsd  of  tliu  terms 
need  to  denote  hIow  time.  According  to  the  older 
authorities  adagio  was  the  slowest  of  all  time, 
then  came  grave,  and  then  largo.  This  is  the 
order  given  i>y  Clemen ti.  In  some  more  modem 
works  however,  largo  is  the  slowee^  grave  being 
second  and  adagio  thinl;  while  oQien  again 
give  tli<'  order  thus — grave,  adagio,  largo.  It 
ia  therefore  in)pos«ble  to  give  any  absolute  rule 
on  the  aabject;  it  will  he  Boffidmt  to  define 
io  ia  ganenl  tannaea 'veij  dev.*  Tbaeieet 


pace  at  which  any  particular  p'ece  of  music  thus 
designated  ia  to  be  taken  will  either  be  indicated 
by  the  metronome,  or,  if  lliia  hae  not  been  done, 

can  be  for  the  most  part  «lf  tcrmined  with 
sufficient  accuracy  from  the  character  of  the 
mono  itedil  (a)  The  word  is  need  as  the  name 

of  a  piece  of  music,  either  an  indejiendent  piei^'e 
(as  in  the  case  of  Moacart's  Adagio  in  B  minor  for 
idane^  «r  S6hnhert*a  poathnmoua  Adagio  in  S% 

or  as  one  of  the  movements  of  a  symphony, 
(^uartett,  sonata,  etc.  When  thue  employed,  the 
word  not  only  shows  that  the  mneic  is  in  very 
slow  time,  but  also  indicates  its  general  character. 
This  is  mostly  of  a  «oft,  t^>nder,  elegiac  tone,  as 
distinguished  from  the  lar^'o,  in  which  (as  the 
name  implies)  there  is  iiH)re  breadth  and  tliLrnity. 
Tho  a<iai,no  also  is  generally  of  a  more  lloricl 
character,  and   itm,imimm  moTO  emtjellitihments 
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and  figurated  pamages  than  the  largo.  The 
distinction  between  ue  two  will  be  clearly  seen 
by  comi>aring  the  adagios  in  Beethoven's  sonataa, 
ftf, »,  Nob.  I,  3.  and  op.  13,  with  bis  largoa  in  the 
■onatae  op.  3,  No.  a  and  op.  7.  (3)  It  waa 
formerly  uted  as  a  general  term  for  a  slow  uiov*:'- 
ment — '  No  modem  baa  been  beard  to  play  an 
Adagio  with  greater  taate  and  feeling  than  AheL* 
Thus  in  the  autograph  of  Haydn's  Symphony  in 
D  ^Salomon,  No.  6),  at  the  end  of  the  first  move- 
meiit»  we  fod  'Segiie  Adagio^*  tiwogh  the  next 
movement  is  an  Andante.  [F..  P.] 

ADAM,  Adolphb  Chablm,  bom  in  Paris 
July  34,  1803,  waa  the  son  of  Louis  Adam,  a 

wellknowTi  intisirian  and  pianoforte  •  player 
at  the  Conservatoire.  Although  thus  intimatiBly 
eonneoted  with  the  art  of  mtuio  he  Btrennoady 
rcsistefl  the  early  and  Htninj;  de^d're  of  hlB  son 
to  follow  the  same  calling.  Adolphe  waa  sent  to 
an  ordinary  day-school  and  was  refused  all  musical 
inKtruetion,  which  he  himself  tried  to  Bupply  by 
private  studies,  carried  on  in  secret  and  without 
guidanoe  <>r  encouragement.  Tltis  struggle  be- 
tween  father  and  son  lasted  for  a  Ioult  time.  At 
last  the  quiet  persistenoe  of  the  youn^'  uian  over- 
came the  prejudices  of  paternal  obstinacy.  In 
his  sixteenth  year  he  waa  allowed  to  enter  the 
Conservatoire,  but  only  aa  an  amateur,  and  on 
condition  of  his  pn)mising  solemnly  never  to 
write  for  the  atage^  an  engagonrat  naturally 
disregarded  by  him  at  a  later  period.  Hia  firat 
master  waa  Beuoist,  and  his  instrument  tho 
organ,  a  ohoioe  truly  aumriaing  in  the  future 
compoaer  of  *La  joim  filie  de  Gand*  and  'Le 
Postilion  de  Longjumeau.'  His  relations  however 
to  the  'queen  of  inatramenta'  were  byno  means 
of  an  etovated  or  even  lasting  kind.  Unafaaahed 
Itv  the  L,Te:it  traditions  of  Freecobaldi,  Bach,  or 
Handel,  he  began  to  thnun  little  tunes  of  his 
own  on  the  organ,  which  however  be  soon 
abandoned  for  its  miniature  counterpart  the  luir- 
mouiuni.  Adam's  first  success  indeed  was  due  to 
hia  clever  improvisations  on  that  instrument  in 
fiuihionable  draw  in:,'  r(K)m8,  It  was  [Mjrluips  owing 
to  his  want  of  early  training  that  even  at  a  more 
advanced  period  be  was  unable  to  read  music  at 
sight.  The  way  in  which  he  at  last  acquired  tlie 
aense  of  intuitive  hearing,  ao  indiapenaable  Car 
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the  musical  (VtmpaHiT,  is  iil<  asantlv  ilrs'^rilvfl  by 
Adam  hiuuelf  in  the  autubio(p:»phical  skotcb  of 
hit  life.  'Soon  my  •dmitman  to  tho  Con> 
Mrvmtoira,'  ha  nya,  '  I  woa  sukod  by  *  Bohool- 
teOom  older  than  myself  to  give  •  lenon  at  hin 
■olfe^o  clasa,  he  beiof  oiherwiae  engaged  I 
w  fut  tn  take  his  jilace  with  niiblime  »elf-a»4ertion, 
autl  although  totally  unable  to  rcotl  a  ballad  I 
wvnchuw  tiuiiioged  to  acquit  myself  cmlitaUy,  to 
creditably  indeed  that  another  solfe^'^no  class  was 
assigned  to  me.  Thus  I  learnt  reading  music 
by  teaching  others  how  to  do  it.'  We  are  also 
tuld  of  his  studying  counterpoint  under  Eler 
and  Heicha,  which  however,  to  ju'lgo  bj*  the 
results,  cnunot  have  amounted  tu  much.  Thu 
only  master  to  whom  Adam  owed  not  only 
an  advanoe  of  his  musical  knowledge  but  to 
some  extdit  the  insight  into  his  own  talent,  was 
that  most  sweet  and  most  brilliant  star  of  moilcm 
IVeneh  opera,  Boieldien.  He  had  been  appointed 
prt>f«.s.««r  tif  ci>rnjw*.Hition  at  the  Conservatoire  in 
i83i,  and  Adam  was  amongst  his  first  and  most 
finreorite  pupils.  'Hie  intimacy  whioh  soon  sprang 
tm  between  the  tf.icher  and  thu  tauj^'lit  has  Ih» n 
pfeswintly  described  by  Adam  in  his  posthumous 
little  voltmw  'Deraien  souyenits  d'nn  mmddsn.* 
It  was  owin^'  to  this  frienilslii|i  that  Aihviu  was 
ubie  t*i  ciiimec-t  his  name  with  a  work  vastly 
sii]>eri()r  to  his  own  powets*  Boieldien's  *Dame 
TUutii  he,'  uf  w  liii  h  he  coinp<i«w?d  or  rather  com- 
bined the  overture.  By  Buieldieu's  advice  and 
esaaaide  alio  our  oampoeor's  talent  was  led  to 
its  most  mn^-nial  sphere  of  action,  the  comic 
opera.  Ailaiu  s  tint  connections  with  the  sts^ 
were  of  the  humblest  kind.  In  order  to  Mqoive 
theatrical  experience  he  is  said  to  have  accepted 
the  appointment  of  supernumerary  triangle  nt 
the  (ivinnase,  firom  which  post  he  stmn  atlvanceii 
to  that  of  aooam|Mii|yist  *t  the  same  theatre. 
Hie  ifaet  Independent  attempt  at  dnmutte  oom- 
pontion  was  the  one-act  operetta  of  '  I'ierre  et 
Optthsrina^*  brotwht  out  at  the  Op^lra  Ckmiique  in 
1829.  It  was  ftllowed  the  next  year  1^  the 

ihree-ftct  o|>tra  'Danilowa.'  3^<itli  wvrv  favour- 
ably received,  and,  enooursged  by  his  success, 
Adam  began  to  compose  a  numlwr  of  operatie 
Mork«  with  a  rapidity  and  ease  of  prcHluctivencss 
frequently  fatal  to  his  higlicr  aspirations.  We 
enbjoin  a  list  of  the  more  important  of  theee 
works,  with  the  dates  of  their  first  [tfrfomiancos  : 
'Lo  Chalet,'  1834  ;  'I^e  Postilion  dc  l^ngjumcau,* 
1835  (Adam's  beot  and  most  successful  work) ; 
•Le  Braaseor  de  Preaton,'  1838;  '  Le  Koi  d' 
Yvetot,*  1842 ;  'Cagliowtro,'  1844;  'Richard  en 
Palestine,'  same  year ;  also  the  l^allets  of  *  P'aust,' 
1S3J  (written  for  London);  'La  jolie  fille  do 
Gand,'  ii>39;  and  'Giselle,'  1S41.  Our  remarks 
on  the  remainini,'  fjwts  of  Ailam's  biography  can 
be  condensed  into  few  words.  In  1 84  7  he  started, 
at  his  own  expense  and  responsibility,  a  new 
operatic  tlKiitrt-  called  Tht'atre  National,  and 
destined  to  bring  the  works  of  young  aqiiring 
before  the  public.    These  laudable 
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Tlie  theatn>  hail  to  rl.  is»\  Adam  liavInLT  sunk  in 
the  enterprise  all  his  earnings,  and  having  more- 
over ineinred  •  eootiderable  debt,  to  dSsduurg* 
which  he  henct  fortli,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  con- 
sidered the  chief  task  of  his  life.  This  task  he 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  five  years,  during 
which  time,  besides  prtKlucing  hcveral  operas,  he 
occupie«i  himself  in  writing  criticisms  and  feuil- 
Ittonts  for  the  newspapers.  His  oontri)>utions  t<> 
the  *  Constitutionel,'  '  .\sHfiiiblee  National^,'  and 
'Gazette  Musicale,'  were  much  a]>preciuted  by 
the  publkt.  Although  a  critic  he  Hucceeded  in 
making  no  enemies.  Some  of  hi^^  sketches,  since 
collectetl,  are  amusing  and  well  though  not  bril- 
liantly written.  In  1S44  he  was  elected  Member 
of  the  Institute ;  in  1840  Professor  of  Composition 
at  the  Conservatoire.  He  died  suddenly  in  1856. 
His  reputation  during  hi»  lifetime  was  not  limited 
to  his  own  country.  He  wrote  operas  and  ballads 
for  London,  Beiun,  and  8t  Petersburg,  whieh 
ca[>itjdd  he  olso  vis'U^^il  j  enionally.  Hin  de^serv- 
edly  most  popular  opera,  as  we  said  before,  is  the 
'Postilion  de  Longjumeau,*  still  frequently 
{Hjrformed  in  France  and  Gcniuiny.  In  the 
latter  country  it  owes  its  lasting  success  chiefly 
to  the  astonbdiing  voeal  ftela  or  Herr  Wadite^ 
whose  own  life  seems  Htran;<,'ely  forediadowed  by 
the  skilful  and  amusing  libretto. 

Adnm  attenqited  three  kinds  of  dramat'e 
composition,  viz.  the  ifniiul  oju  rtv,  in  which  he 
utterly  failed,  the  ballet,  in  which  he  produced 
some  of  the  most  charming  melodies  dlorea 
graphic  music  has  to  show,  and  the  comic  open*, 
the  one  and  only  real  domain  of  his  talent.  A> 
the  most  successful  of  hit  works  in  these  re- 
spective branches  of  art  we  mention  '  Kichanl 
en  Palestine,*  'Giselle,'  and  the  'PoeitiUon  de 
Longjumeau.'  Adam's  i>oflition  in  the  history  of 
musii^  and  more  emecially  of  oomio  open,  mnj 
be  briefly  doMsribed  as  that  of  ^  snoeeMor 
and  imitator  of  Boieldimi.  His  early  htyle  i? 
essentially  founded  on  the  works  of  that  mast^^r. 
With  him  he  sharee,  althoQgli  in  a  lessv  degree, 
the  flowing  melodiousness  and  rh  v-thni'cal  piquancy 
of  his  style,  the  precision  of  declamatory  phrasing, 
and  the  eharmrag  efltets  of  a  graceful  though 
sketchy  Instrutiunitation.  When  in-jiimd  by  the 
sweet  sLmpliuity  of  the  French  |Ktpular  song, 
Adam  has  occasionally  effects  of  tendere^t  pnth<i3t ; 
in  other  places,  as  for  in.stance  in  the  duet 
between  the  terrified  accomplices  in  the  Uvst  act 
of  the  'Postilion,'  his  rollidcing  humour  shows 
to  great  advaiitiuTe.  At  the  same  tin»e  it  rj\nii<  I 
be  denied  tliut  his  works  mark  the  decline  of 
French  national  art.  His  melfKlics  ore frocjuently 
trivial  to  absolute  vulgarity  ;  the  structure  of  his 
concerted  pieces  is  of  the  flimsiest  kind ;  dance- 
rhythms  prevail  to  an  immoderate  extent :  all 
this  no  less  than  the  choice  of  haaanU  subjects 
seems  to  indicate  the  gradual  decline  from  the 
MTi'no  liciyht.H  of  BoicMieu's  humour  to  the  miry 
slough  which  has  swamped  that  sweetest  growth 
of  Fkeneh  national  art,  the  oomie  o))era,  and 
the  murky  surfitoe  of  which  reflects  the  foaturti^ 
of  Beethoven's  countryman,  Jacques  Oflenbach. 
It  it  ft  feot  of  cminoiit  rigniikanoe  thst  Adam  j 
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regarded  with  intereit,  and  gave  hia  jonmaliatie 

aid  to,  tlie  tlieatrical  creation  of  thatttaterprisin^ 
oompoHer — the  '  liouffes  PariaienB.*  [K  H.J 

ADAM,  Lours,  bom  at  Miettenhelz  in 
Alaaoe,  1758,  died  in  Piaiii  1848;  a  pianbt 

of  tlu!  first  rnnk ;  appeared  in  Paris  wlirn  only 
seventeen  as  the  counioser  of  two  syinphonies- 
conoertanteH  for  the  Iiarp,  piano,  and  riolin.  the 
fin-t  of  tlieir  kind,  which  were  {K-rforiiied  at  the 
Concert-s  Sjjirituela.  Having  ao^uired  a  reputation 
for  teaching,  in  1 797  he  waa  apjM^nted  professor 
at  the  ( ■«>n-ervati>ire,  a  post  he  retained  forty- 
five  yearn,  training  inaiiy  eminent  piipiU,  of 
wiiom  the  moat  celebrated  are  Kalkbrenner, 
Harold,  father  and  ion,  Chaulieu,  Henri  le  Moine, 
and  Mme.  Benaud  d'Allen,  and  last^  though 
not  laaa^  his  own  iiMwe  ftinoaa  •on,  Adal]me 
CharlM. 

Adam  waa  a  mnailrable  exarople  of  what  may 

be  done  by  self  culture,  as  lie  had  t-carcely  aii  v 
profenionfld  training,  and  not  only  taught  hiui- 
aelf  the  haq)  and  violin,  and  the  art  of  oom- 
position,  but  fomied  his  excellent  stylo  as  a 
uianist  by  careful  study  of  the  worka  of  the 
Badis.  Handel,  Scarlntti,  Schobert,  and  later 
of  element!  and  Mozart.  His  'Mi'thodo  do 
doigt^'  (Paria,  1798)  and  'Methode  Nouvelle 
pour  le  Piaao*  (1803),  have  paaad  throtigh  manv 
editions.  [M.  C.  C.'] 

ADAMBEROER.  Valentik.  Singer,  Iwm 
•t  Munich  July  6,  1743.  Kcmarkablo  fur  his 
■plendid  tenor  voice  and  admirable  method.  He 
wan  taught  sinying  by  V'aleai,  and  at  his  instance 
went  tu  Itiily,  where  he  met  with  great  suocesa 
under  the  Italianiaed  name  of  Adamonti.  He 
was  recalled  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Joeeph, 
and  made  his  first  appearance  in  German  opera 
at  the  Hof  und-National-Theater  there  on  Aug. 
31,1 780.  In  the  interim  howovor  be  had  viait^ 
Ix)udon,  where  he  nng  in  SaoeUnTa  'Craao*  at 
the  King's  Theatre  in  1777.  In  1789  lie  cnteretl 
the  Imperial  Chapel.  Later  in  life  he  became 
renowned  as  a  toidier  of  singing.  It  waa  for 
hin>  that  Mozart  compOHo<l  the  part  of  BafanODte 
in  the  'Seraglio,'  aa  well  as  the  fine  ain  'Per 
fUtiA*  *A\n%  cho  Intorae,'  and  ' A  to,  fra  tante 
affanni*  (Davidde  Penitent*-).  He  aho  appf'are<l 
in  the  '  Schauapiel-Director '  of  the  same  master. 
Ju  178a  he  married  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of 
Jaoquet  the  actor,  herself  a  notetl  at-tress.  She 
died  1804.  His  daughter  Antoine,  also  a  p'ayer, 
n  woman  of  much  talent  and  amiability,  was 
bi  trothenl  to  Kiinier  the  poet,  but  their  union 
was  prevente  1  by  his  death  in  action,  Aug.  26, 
1813,  after  which,  1817,  >^lic  m.irried  Jos,  Ameth, 
trustee  to  the  imperial  cabinet  of  antiquities. 
F^tis  and  others  give  Adamberger's  name  Jot«eph, 
anri  his  death  as  on  June  7, 1803 — both  incorrect. 
He  died  in  Vienna,  Aug.  24, 1804,  aged  sixty-four. 
Mozart's  letters  contain  frequent  references  to 
hiin,  and  always  of  an  affectionate  and  intimate 
diaracter.  ThroHgh  all  the  difficulties  and 
eMtndea  of  theatrical  lift,  nothing  occurred  to 
interrupt  their  intercourse,  though  evidence  is 
not  wanting  that  Adanibefger's  temper  waa  none 


of  thelMet:  Mocart  took  Ma  advice  on  mndeal 

matters,  and  on  one  cx;civ.fti  .ii  names  him  a.s  a  man 
'  of  whom  (i ermany  may  well  be  pruud.'  [C.  F.  P.  j 

AOAMI  DA  BOI^SEXA,  Axdrea.  Bom 
at  Bolsena,   1663.     Un  tlio  reoommeiidatioa 

of  Cardinal  Ottoboni  (Corelli's  patron)  he  wa-i 
appointed  master  of  the  Popes  chapel,  and 
acting  professor  of  music.  While  in  this  post 
Ailanii  wrote  '  Osscrv  azioni  per  ben  re:.'olare  il 
Coro  ilei  C'antori  ciella  t'ujH,'lla  Ponteficia,'  etc., 
(Rome,  1711),  which  is  in  reality  a  history  of 
the  Papal  chapel,  with  twelve  portraits  and 
memoirs  of  the  principal  singers.  He  die  I, 
July  33,  1743,  much  erteameJ  both  as  a  man 
aud  a  musician.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADAMS,  Thomas,  waa  bom  Sept.  5.  1785. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  music,  under  Dr. 
Busby,  at  eleven  years  of  age.  In  1S03  he  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  organist  of  Carlisle 
Chapel,  iMnbeth,  wlii<di  he  held  until  1814,  in 
which  year  (on  March  22)  he  w.vs  elect«_-d,  after 
a  Gouwetition  in  playing  with  twen^-eight  other 
caadiffiitea,  Ofgaiuat  of  the  dinrdi  of  St.  Paul's, 
Deptford.  On  the  erection  of  the  church  of  St. 
George,  Camberwell,  in  1S34,  Adams  was  chosen 
as  its  oiganist,  and  on  iS»  opening  of  tiie  ohnrdi 
(March  26, 1824),  an  anthem  for  five  voices,  *  Ohow 
amiable  are  Thy  dwellings,'  composed  by  him  for 
the  occasion,  was  performed.  In  1833  he  waa  ap- 
{Mjinted  organist  of  tlie  then  newly  re  built  church 
of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  West,  Fleet  Street,  which 
poflt  he  held,  conjointly  with  that  of  Oamber^ 
well,  until  his  death.  From  their  commencement 
Adams  for  many  years  superintended  the  annual 
evening  perfonnaaoea  on  the  Apollonioon,  a  large 
chamber-dganof  peculiar  construction  (containing 
both  keys  and  barrels),  and  of  great  power,  built  by 
Hight  and  Robson,  and  first  exhibited  by  them 
at  their  numuCactmy  in  St.  Martin's  lAne  in 
1 81 7.  For  a  period  oiftipwards  of  a  quarter  of  n 
century  Adams  occupie<l  a  very  prominent  j>oai- 
tion  as  a  performer  on  the  oigan.  K*«AiKn|g  in 
both  the  ttriet  and  free  styles,  he  posaewed  n 
remarkable  faculty  for  extemptmsing.  His  ser- 
vices were  in  constant  requisition  by  the  organ- 
buildera  to  ediihit  the  qualitlea  of  their  newlj 
built  organs,  prior  to  their  removal  from  the 
factories  to  their  places  of  destination.  On  such 
(K-cfudons  the  fcctoriee  were  erowded  by  pro* 
fe.s.Hors  and  aiiiatenrs,  anxionn  of  witnessing  the 
pcrfoniuinccs,  and  Adams  playetl  from  ten  to 
twelve  pieces  of  the  most  vwiecl  kind,  indnding 
two  or  three  exteniporanof>UH  effuiiionK,  not  only 
with  great  ett'ect,  but  often  with  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  oontrapuntal  aldil,  and  in  »  manner 
which  enraptured  his  hearers.  Even  in  so  small 
a  field  as  tlie  interludes  then  customary  between 
the  verses  of  a  psalm  tune,  be  would  exhibit  thie 
talent  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Adama  waa  n 
composer  for,  as  well  as  a  performer  on,  hla  instru- 
ment. He  published  many  organ  pieces,  fugues, 
and  voluntaries^  besides  ninety  interiudesi  and 
several  variations  on  popular  uemea.  He  alio 
publisheil  ninueri>iis  variations  for  tlio  piaao> 
Surte,  and  many  vocal  pieces^  conaiating  of  ihort 
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published  works,  Adams  composed  several  other 

Eieces  of  various  descriptions,  which  yet  remain 
1  mMUHoript.  He  died  Sept.  15,  1858.  Hio 
youngest  sen,  E<Igar  Adaina,  follows  the  pro 
feflflioD  of  liirt  father,  and  holds  the  appointment 
of  alienist  of  the  ^udi  of  SL  LMrrcne*!.  Jewry, 
near  GmldhalL  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADCOCK,  J  Aim,  a  native  of  Eton,  Bucks, 
was  bom  in  1 778.  In  1  7S6  he  l)ecame  a  chorister 
in  St.  (ieorge  s  Chapel,  Windsor,  under  William 
Webb  (and  afterwards  under  Dr.  Aylward),  and 
In  Eton  College  Chapel  tmder  WtUiBm  Sex* 
ton.  In  1797  he  was  ap]Kiinto(l  lay  clerk  in  St. 
G«oigei*a  ChafMl,  and  in  1 799  obtaioed  a  nmilar 
appomtment  at  Eton.  He  aoon  afterwards  re- 
signed those  j>!ivct«  and  went  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  waa  a4imiUf*d  a  member  of  the  choirs 
of  Ttbdty,  BL  John'!,  and  King's  Colleges.  He 
aftt  rwanls  l>eoanie  innnU  r  of  the  chorisfeen  of 
King's  College.  Ue  died  April  30,  i860.  Al- 
ooek  pnUifihed  serenl  glees  of  his  own  compo- 
sition, an<l  'Tlie  Riidiments  of  Sint,Hni,','  with 
about  thirty  solfeggi  to  assist  persons  wishing 
toringatiighl  [W.H.H.] 

ADDISON,  JoHR,  tbe  son  of  an  ingenious 
viDagp  iiu'4-hanic,  at  an  early  age  displayed  a 
tasto  fur  muHic,  and  learned  to  play  upon  several 
instmnianta.  Having,  about  1 793.  married  Miss 
Willems,  a  nieoe  of  Beinbold.  the  bass  singer,  a 
lady  possessed  of  a  frie  Toice  and  ooudderable 
taste,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  pursuing  niuhic  iin 
n  pirofiBsmo.  Soon  after  her  mairii^  Mrs*  Ad- 
dison  nade  a  raeoeMfbl  appearance  at  Vamliall 
Gardenfl.  Addison  then  went  with  his  wife  to 
Liverpool,  wbers  he  entered  on  bis  professiopal 
eaxeer  as  a  perfbnnsr  on  the  double  baa.  an  in- 
Btrununt  to  which,  as  an  orchetstral  player,  he 
afterwards  ooniiaed  himself.  From  Liverpool  they 
isent  to  Dublin,  whore  Addison  soon  beoame 
dirtvtor  of  the  amateur  orchestra  of  the  private 
theatre,  and,  firom  having  to  arrange  the  uiunic, 
Inq^foved  himsrif  in  composition.  After  fulfilling 
other  en^ja^tiK'iits  in  I>iverp<Kil  and  Dublin,  Mr. 
and  ^Irtf.  Addition  came  to  London,  whet-e,  on 
Sept.  17,  1796,  the  latter  apiK-ared  at  Covent 
Ganlen  Tlicntre  m  Rwetti  in  '  Ix)ve  in  a  Vil- 
lage,' and  attcrwards  jierformed  other  characters. 
In  1 797  ihev  went  to  Bath,  where  Mrs.  Addfawn 
dtnditil  under  Rauzzim.  After  a  three  jears' 
ciigagi-inent  in  Dublin,  they  proceeded  to  Man* 
chetiter,  where  Addison  was  induced  to  abandon 
the  mosioai  profeasian  and  embark  an  the  ootton 
mannfiKstme.  In  this,  howeyer,  he  waa  tmsac- 
cessful.  and  wNin  resunitNl  bin  pn)fe«»ion.  After 
a  brief  sojourn  in  the  provinces  he  returned  to 
London,  and  engaged  wnli  Michael  Kelly  as  ma- 
nager of  his  nni.tic  busint^s.^.  He  wan  alw>  en 
Ksged  at  the  Italian  Opera  and  the  Ajicient  and 
vmal  Conosvta  aa  a  doable  bass  player.  In  1805 
he  made  }iiiiisc]f  known  as  a  compoBcr,  by  the 
music  to  bkethugton's  '  Sleeping  Beauty.'  He 
nftsrwaids  ooinpoiBed  several  pieces  for  the  Ly- 
esnm,  and  compMed  and  adapted  others  for  Covent 
Cittden  Tlieatre.   On  March  3,  iSi^,  a  short 


saoed  moileil  dnuna  entitled  'Elijah  falsing 

the  Widow's  Son,'  adapted  by  Addison  to  muric 
by  Winter,  was  produced  at  Drurj'  Lane  Theatre 
in  the  series  of  Lenten  oratorios,  under  the  dl* 
nrtion  of  Sir  George  Smart.  Addison  n«»xt  em- 
ployed himself  as  a  teacher  of  tiiugiug,  aud  in 
that  capacity  instructed  many  singers  who  main* 
tained  very  creditable  positions  in  ^eir  profession; 
amongst  others,  James  Pyne,  Pearman,  Leonl 
Lee.and  Thomas  Millar.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  on  Jan.  310, 1844.  His  principal  dramatic 
compodtiona  are  *Tne  Sleeping  Beauty,*  1805: 
•The  Russian  Impostor,'  1809;  'Mv  Aunt.' 
1813;  'Two  Words,'  1816;  'l!>ee  and  Easy.' 
1816  ;  •  My  Uncle,'  1817 ;  •Belifaiet  the  Bandtt.' 
*  Rose  d'Ainour,'  an  a^laptK-ition  of  Boieldieu's 
opera  of  that  name,  i8xb.  Ue  was  one  of  the  six 
composers  who  ooatrihatod  liie  nmsic  to  Chariaa 
Dibdin  the  yooqgsrli  opon*  *The  Farmer's 
Wife,'  in  1814.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ADDITIONAL  A0C50MPAN1MENTS.  In 
the  publishetl  t^cores  of  the  older  masters, 
er^eoiaUv  JBaob  and  Handel,  much  is  to  be 
met  with  wUdi  if  perfimned  exactly  as  printed 
will  fail  altogether  to  realise  the  intentions  of 
the  composer.  This  arises  partly  from  the 
dlffcnnfle  in  the  oompoiitiott  of  our  raodora 
orchestras  as  compared  with  those  employed 
a  century  and  a  half  ago  ;  partly  also  from 
the  fini  fhHt  it  waa  Ibnnerly  the  custom  to 
write  out  in  many  cases  little  niort  than  a 
skeleton  of  the  music,  leaving  the  details  to  be 
HUed  in  at  performsnoe  from  the  '  figured  bam.' 
The  parts  for  the  nr^n  or  harpsichonl  were 
never  written  out  in  full  except  when  these  in- 
struments had  an  important  solo  part ;  and  even 
then  it  was  frequently  the  custom  only  to  write 
tbe  upper  part  and  the  bass,  leaving  tbe 
harmonies  to  be  supplied  from  the  figures  by  the 
pUyer.  Thus*  for  instance,  the  tint  aoto  for  the 
otgan  la  MuiSt^m  Organ  OoMWto  hi  Q 
No.  I,  ia  thus  wiitten  ui  the  mora:— • 


It  is  evident  from  the  figures  here  given  that 
the  pawage  ia  intended  to  be  played  m  the  fid* 
lowing,  or  aome  dmilar  way» 

f  WW  \  f  I 
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and  that  a  ]w:Tfnrmcr  who  confined  birnstdf  to 
the  printed  notes  would  not  give  the  cHect  which 
Handel  designed.  Smilar  instanoes  may  lie  fennd 
in  nearly  all  the  works  of  Bach  ami  Handel,  in 
many  of  which  nothing  whatever  but  a  figured 
bass  is  g^ven  ss  a  clue  to  the  firnn  of  aooon- 
panimont.  At  the  time  nt  which  these  works 
were  written  the  art  of  pkiyiug  from  a  figiured 
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IwM  was  to  g:ener«ll7  tinned  that  any  good 
musician  would  \>e  able  to  reprixluce,  at  least 
apiiroxiinatelv,  the  inteniioiui  of  the  compoaer 
from  miob  inmeatioBt  aa  tbe  More  supplied.  But 
\vh<»n,  owiiiir  t^i  the  prowth  of  the  modem 
orclietitra,  the  increased  importance  given  to  the 
fawlnincnlal  poftkm  of  m  mtidc.  and  the  ra- 
mltalit  custom  which  ha^  prevailed  from  the 
time  of  Haydn  down  to  our  own  day  of  writing 
out  la  IbU  all  pafli  wldeii  were  dbbligato — i.  e. 
noonaary  to  the  complpteness  of  the  music — the 
•it  of  phiying  from  a  figured  bass  ceased  to  be 
oommonly  practised,  it  waa  no  Umgar  poadbla  fbr 
whoever  presideil  at  the  organ  or  piano  at  a  per- 
furmanoe  to  complete  the  score  in  a  satisfactory 
tnannnr  Hence  arose  the  neceiisity  for  additional 
aooompaniments,  in  which  the  parts  which  the 
composer  has  merely  indicated  are  given  in  full,  in- 
stead of  their  being  left  to  the  discretion  (ur  india- 
oreiion.  as  tbe  case  n^ght  be)  of  tbe  perfiarmer. 

a.  Thore  aie  two  methods  of  writing  additioiial 
necoinpaniments.  The  first  \a  to  write  merely  a 
pnrt  for  the  oigan,  as  Mendelssohn  has  done 
with  so  muA  tarte  and  leaaiTe  in  his  edition  of 
'  Israel  in  Egypt.'  publi8he<l  for  the  London 
Uandel  iSodetv.  There  is  more  than  one  reason, 
bowerer,  far  dovbting  whether  eran  Ms  aoeoni> 
ptvniment  would  succeed  in  l>ringing  out  the 
true  intentions  of  the  oomptMer.  In  the  first 
place,  oar  modem  orohestnM  and  choruses  are  so 
innoh  larger  than  those  mo>tly  to  \>e  hean!  in 
the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel,  that  the  effect 
of  the  combination  with  the  Mgnn  inunt 
necessarily  be  different.  An  orp^n  part  filling 
up  the  harmony  played  by  some  twenty  or 
twenty-four  violins  in  unison  (as  in  m:uty  of 
Handel's  songs)  and  supported  by  perhaps 
twelve  to  sixteen  bass  instruments  will  sound 
very  different  if  there  is  only  half  that  number 
of  strings.  Besides,  our  modem  oigans  often  differ 
hardly  less  from  thoee  of  the  last  oentuiy  than 
our  modem  orchestras.  But  there  is  another 
and  mora  weighty  runsoa  for  doubting  tbe  ad- 
Tlanbffity  of  sapplmeatinir  ^  ^  **> 
organ  piirt.  In  the  o>Il*^  tii>n  of  Handel's  oon- 
diMting-soorea,  purchased  some  twenty  years 
since  by  M.  SiHioeleber,  fa  •.oonr  of  *«mi1* 
which  conUiins  full  directions  in  Handel's  own 
writing  for  the  employment  of  the  organ,  re- 
pinted  in  tiM  editwn  of  tbe  GenMD  Handel 
Sodety;'  from  which  it  cl.  arly  apfsara  that  it 
WHS  nowhere  used  to  fill  up  the  harmony  in  the 
accompaniment  of  the  son.'s.  This  muKt  there- 
fon»  h.ive  lifH^n  (fiven  to  the  harpsichord,  an  in- 
fttrumeut  nu  longer  in  u.'>e.  and  which,  if  it  were, 
would  not  combine  well  with  our  modem 
orch»"<tni.  Tt  is  therefore  evident  that  such  an 
organ  part  as  Mendeliwolm  has  written  for  the 
iongN  in  '  Israel,'  appiopriate  as  it  li  itsalf,  is 
not  what  the  composer  intended. 

3.  The  method  more  frequentij  snd  also  more 
successfully  adopted  is  to  fill  up  the  hamioiues 
with  otlior  instruments— in  fiwt  to  lewrite  tbe 
Among  tbe  eariiest  t»T^  of  this 

I  WlHWUCtuOl.' 


mo^  of  treatmeittk  are  MoBut*s  adcKtioml  ae> 

companimeuts  to  Handd'a  'Messiah,*  'Alex- 
ander'a  Feasts'  'Ads  and  Galatea^'  and  'Ode  for 
81.  OadHa's  Day.*   Tbeee  work*  won  amnged 

for  T?arnn  v.m  Swictcn.  for  the  mnnOSe  of  perfonu- 
ances  where  no  organ  was  aVMhwie.  W  hat  was 
tlienntanof  Moaarlli  addftioaa  will  be  seen 

sently  ;  meanwhile  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing', 
that  they  have  always  been  considered  models  of 
the  way  in  which  such  a  task  should  be  performed. 
Many  other  musicians  have  foll<iwe<l  Mozart'a  ex- 
ample with  more  or  letM  succeHit,  among  the  chief 
being  Ignaz  Franz  Mosel,  who  published  editions 
of  '  Sauuum,'  'Jephtha,*  '  Belshazzar,'  etc.,  in 
which  not  only  additional  iu.strumentHtiou  was 
ii^mduoed,  but  utterly  unjustifiaUa  atteimtions 
were  made  in  the  works  themselves,  a  morement 
from  one  oratorio  being  sometimes  transferred  to 
another;  Mendelssohn,  who  (in  early  life)  re- 
soored  the  '  Dettingen  Te  Deum,'  and  '  Acis  and 
Galntea':  Dr.  Fer&iand  Hiller.  Professor  O.  A. 
Macfarren.  Sir  Michael  Costa,  Mr.  Arthur  Sul- 
livan, and  last  (and  piobnbly  be»t  of  all)  Robert 
VnaiM.  Tbis  eminent  mnsidaa  baa  deTotsd 
special  attention  to  this  bninch  of  his  art ;  and 
for  a  complete  exposition  of  the  By>tom  on  which 
be  worics  we  refer  oar  rsaden  to  his  *Offtoer 
Brief  an  Eduard  HansHck,'  etc.  (Leipzii;^,  Leuck- 
art,  1871).  Franz  has  published  additional  ac- 
companiments to  Boeh*e  'Pfcrnjan  aeeerding  to 
St.  Matthew,* '  >fagiiificftt,'  and  several '  Kirchen- 
cantaten,'  and  to  iiaiidei's  'L' Allegro'  and  'Ju- 
bilate.' 

4.  The  first,  and  perliapa  the  most  important 
case  in  which  luldittons  are  nee<ied  to  the  older 
scores  is  thi^t  whioh  ao  frequently  occurs  when 
no  instrumental  .icoompftniiiient  is  given  except- 
ing a  figured  b.tsa.  Thin  in  in  Handel's  hour's 
oontiattally  to  be  met  with,  ei>{>ecially  in  ca- 
denoes,  and  a  few  exuuples  follow  of  the  various 
way  in  which  the  harmonies  can  be  filled  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  air  '  Kejoioo  giwtly*  m  tbii 
'  Messiah,'  Haodd  writes  thii%~ 


1.  Voce 


Bani 


Ov  Kiac  MB  -  aia    Bi  •  to  Uw« 


5 


5 


Moaaii  givea  IhiB  hwinoaiat  in  tfiis  passage  to 
the  stringed  quartatl^  filUowt 

2.  ViM.  1  tt  2 


i 
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SomeiimM  in  ainiilar  pHs^n^'es  the  accom- 
paninient-t  are  ^ven  to  a  few  wind  instruments 
with  charming  effect,  as  in  the  following  ex- 
amples hy  MoiMTt.  For  the  nake  of  oompimsou 
w»  tball  in  ench  insttnce  give  thm  More  in  its 
original  state  before  quoting  it  with  the  addi- 
tional parts.  Our  first  exauiple  is  from  tlie 
dow  of  the  doni,' '  What  pavion,  in  the  '  Ode  for 
8t.Cee.lta*8  JUay.' 

3.  Voce  an-rr  , 


Voce 

 BatH  /TV   


Ham  Dili. 


6. 

Claritutti  In  B 


MOZAKT. 


^^^^^^ 


FapotU    J..  J  J  ^ 


ADDITIONAL  AOOOMPANDfENTB. 

In  the  first  of  the  foregointj  quotations  i^No.  4^ 
it  will  bo  wen  that  Mozart  has  simply  addaJ 
in  ihe  flute  and  bassoon  the  hannony  which 
Hanilel  no  doubt  played  on  the  harpsichord. 
In  the  next  (No.  6),  from  *  Ue  was  deqiised,* 
the  hannony  ia  a  Ufede  fidler. 

In  all  the  abovo  eSMnptes  the  treatment  of  tho 
haruiony  is  as  simple  m  possible,  ^'hen  situilar 
paMa4^  ooonr  in  Badi*>  works,  howerer,  they 
re<iuire  a  more  iK)l\-j)honic  mttluMl  of  hnsllliwilt. 
as  is  proved  by  Franz  in  his  pamphlet  dbove 
rafared  to.  A  short  extract  fltnn  the « FaM&on 
accordinj^  to  Matthew'  will  show  in  what  W«y 
his  music  can  be  advantageously  treated. 


TI10  flgnns  here  give  the  doe  io  the  harmonj, 

but  if  simple  chonl.s  wt  re  used  t<>  fill  it  up.  ;t8  in 
the  preceding  extracts,  they  would,  in  Franz's 
words,  '  &11  as  heavy  as  lead  among  Bach's  parts, 
and  find  no  suppirt  among  the  constantly  moving 
baiiscti.'  Franz  therefore  adopts  tlie  polyphonic 
method,  and  otHupIetes  the  eoore  as  foUows :— 


Fwe 


Somewhat  resembling  the  examples  given 
abore  is  the  ease  so  often  to  be  Ibond  both  in 

P.aL'h  and  Handel  in  which  only  tin-  nu  1(h1v  and 
the  baas  are  given  in  the  score.  There  is  hardly 
one  of  HandM*s  oratorios  iHiidi  does  not  eontain 

Sevenl  ponies  aroompanicd  only  I'V  violinn  in 
unison  an<i  bawtes :  while  Bach  very  freijuently 
aooompanies  his  airs  with  one  solo  instrument, 
either  wind  or  stringe<l,  aii  l  the  Itasse**.  In  siirh 
cases  it  is  sometinifs  snttirient  merely  to  aild  an 
inner  part:  at  otlu  r  tinier  a  somewhat  fuller 
iOOre  \n  more  oHcctive.  'llie  following  quotntioM 
will  furnish  examples  of  both  methods. 
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Han  DEL,  '  Sharp  vioUni  prodMm.*   (Ode  for 
St.Ceeil»*iD»7.) 


Bach,  '  Ich  hatte  viel  BekiimmenuM.* 
Obce 


Ditto  (Fbaxz). 


4bs 


Ditto  (Mozart). 


tr  tr 
 ■      >'"^>.  r 

1  Violn 

Haxdei.,  '  I  know  that  my  Reilaetner  liveth.' 

Ik'.  1,2  (Messiah.) 

tr  tr 


5 


Ditto  (Mozart). 


CUtrineito  Mo  in  A 
\  r— ^ 


FW.1,1 


In  the  first  of  tlicsc  extract!*  nothiiuj  is  added 
but  a  viola  part;  in  the  second  Mozart  has 
doubled  the  mat  violins  by  the  oeoond  in  the 
lower  ortave,  and  a8tiigne<l  a  ftill  harmony  to  tlw* 
three  solo  wiinl  instrunienU,  while  in  the  thinl 
Franz  has  adde<l  the  fltrinij  quartett  to  the  Bolo 
oboe,  and  again  tn-ai'-d  X\w  partn  in  that  |"'ly- 
phonic  style  which  experience  has  tuiight  him 
is  alone  suitable  ftr  the  fittiqg  interpwtation 
of  Bach's  ideas. 

5.  In  all  the  cases  hitherto  treated,  the  melody 
being  given  as  well  as  the  bass,  the  task  of  the 
editor  is  oompuatirdy  easy*  It  is  otherwiao 
however  when  (as  is  sometimes  found  with 
Handel,  and  still  more  fretjuently  with  Bach) 
nothin;;  whatever  is  given  excepting  a  bais, 
especially  if,  as  often  nappens,  this  baas  is  not 
even  figured.  In  the  following  (piotation,  for 
example,  taken  from  Bach'at  'Mi^puficat'  ('Quia 
fecit  mihi  magna'). 


it  is  obvious  that  if  nothing  but  the  bass  part 
be  played,  a  mere  earicatnre  of  the  composer^s 

intentionH  will  be  the  result.  Hero  there  are  no 
figures  in  the  score  to  indicate  even  the  outline 
of  the  harmony.  Urn  diffiooltie.H  presented  by 
such  passatjes  an  tlit  Mo  have  been  overcome  in 
the  most  masterly  manner  by  Kobert  Fraoz,  who 
fiUa  up  the  aoon  thus — 


SI  ADDITIONAL  AOOOMPANDfENTS. 


Fag.  VMa.        e  Fag. 


B7  oomparing  die  added  parts  (whioii,  to  save 

■pace,  a;-i'  :,'iv(  ti  ouly  in  compre-*Hoil  Hi-orc)  with 
the  origina,!  basB,  it  will  lie  Heeri  that  they  are 
all  founded  on  i)u;y;gie:4tioa!i  thrown  out,  80  to 
speak,  by  IW'h  himself,  on  iilea^  indicatfil  in  tho 
baw,  anil  it  is  iu  obtaining  uuitv  of  ile:>i|.(U  by 
the  scientific  eiuplovinent  of  Batch's  i>\vn  material 
that  Franz  sliowa  hiniselF  so  well  fitted  for  his 
ttolf-impoBcd  laixiiir.  it  ha-i  been  already  tiaid 
that  Mch  r«  I  aires  more  poly|)honio  treatment 
of  the  parts  than  i Ian  lei.  Tho  following  extract 
from  Franz'a  score  of  *  L'AUeKTO '  ('Come,  but 
keep  thy  wjnted  state')  will  show  the  different 
moUiod  in  which  he  fills  up  a  figured  bass  in 
Handel's  music  Tlie  origiiial  standa  thoa— 


which  Fkans  eompletes  in  this  manner- 


Hero  it  will  be  Been  there  U  n'>  attempt  at 
imitative  writing  Nothing  is  done  beyond 
harmonising  Handel's  bass  in  four  parti.  The 
hanaonies  are  given  to  clarinets  and  baisooiia  in 
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order  that  the  first  entry  of  the  atrfagt,  wUob 

ttkes  place  in  tho  third  bar,  may  produce  ^he 
contrast  of  tone-colour  designed  by  the  compeasr. 
6.  It  Is  qnite  impossiUS  within  the  limits  of 

such  an  articlo  as  the  present  to  deal  exliauBtively 
with  the  subject  in  hand;  enough  has,  it  is 
hoped,  been  said  to  indieate  in  a  general  manner 
some  of  the  vnrioiiH  ways  of  filling  up  the 
orchestration  from  a  figured  hasa.  TIuh  however, 
though  perl)a]>8  the  most  important,  is  by  no 
mean!S  the  only  case  in  which  additional  ac- 
companiinentti  are  require<l  or  introduced.  It 
was  mentioned  above  that  the  composition  of  thn 
orche-'tra  in  the  daya  of  Bach  and  Handel  was 
vory  different  firom  that  of  our  own  time.  This 
vn  more  especially  the  case  with  Bach,  who 
employs  in  his  scores  many  instrumeiita  now 
altogether  fallen  into  disuse.   Such  are  the  iriol* 
d'amore,  tho  viola  da  ganiba,  the  oboe  d'amore^ 
the  oboe  da  caocia  (which  he  sometimes  calls  the 
*t«ille*),  and  aevenl  others.  In  adapting  these 
worka  for  performance,  it  is  necessary  to  sub- 
Htitute  for  theie  obsolete  instruments  as  £sr  as 
possible  their  modem  eqniyalents.  Besides  this, 
l)oili  Handel  and  Bach  wrote  for  the  trumpets 
patutages  which  on  the  instruments  at  preiient 
employed  in  oar  ordMstraa  are  rimply  impos- 
■  Hible.  Bach  fre(|uently,  and  Handel  occa-'ionany. 
I  writes  the  trumpet  parts  up  to  C  in  alt,  and 
I  both  require  firom  tiie  players  rapid  pasjsgfB  in 
i  hi^h  notes,  the  execution  of  which,  even  where 
{K>2iiiiblu,   is   extremely   uncertain.     Thus,  in 
probably  the  best-known  |)iece  of  sacred  music 
in  the  worll,  the    Halh'luj.-xh  chorus   in  the 
'  Mecisiah,'  iiandcl  has  written  D  in  alt  for 
the  first  trumpet,  while  Bach  in  the  'Cum  Saaoto 
Spiritu '  of  his  ;/reat  Maita  in  B  minor  has  even 
taken  tho  iuHtnajtont  one  note  higher,  tlio  whole 
first  trumpet  part  as  it  stands  being  absolutely 
unplayable.   In  such  cases  as  these  it  becomes 
necessary  to  re- write  the  trumpet  parts,  givnng 
the  higher  notes  to  some  other  instrument.  This 
is  what  Frans  has  done  in  his  editions  of  Bach's 
'Magnificat'  and  'Pfingsten-Oaatale,*  fn  whidi 
he  has  used  two  clarinets  in  C  to  reinforce  and 
assist  the  trumpet  parts.   The  key  of  both  pieoes 
being  D,  the  darinets  in  A  would  be  thoae 
U;iu.i!ly  eniployed ;  the  C  clarinets  are  here  used 
instead,  because  their  tone,  though  less  rich,  ia 
more  piercing,  and  therefore  i^sproxfuatee  more 
closely  to  that  of  the  hii;h  note.-*  of  the  truinpt  t. 
One  example  from  the  opening  chorus  of  the 
'MagniAeat'  will  show  how  the  arrangememt 
iH    effect^jd.    Bach's   trumpet   parts   and  their 
equivalents  in  Franz's  score  will  aitme  bo 
quoted. 

Tromba  1  in  D  B^^CH- 
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Hmm  tmmpet  parts  are  Mmredly  not  «M]r: 

still  they  are  practicable.    Mendelnolui  howwrw 
alters  the  whule  passage  thus : — 
FkniH  ^ 


tiXtrinctti  III  r 


Fbass. 


CtuHneta  In  C 


It  b  to  be  legrettec!  that  the  game  amount 
rf  rsrennce  for  the  author  s  int<:nti<inH  fhown 
ni  th»  above  arrangement  haa  not  alwaya  beeu 
e\incwl  evi  n  by  great  mufdcians  in  with 
the  toQiei  of  others.  Mozart,  in  his  arrangement 
of  th«  'HeMriah/  thought  fit  to  re  write  the  song 
'"nte  trumpet  shall  uound,'  though  whatever 
fbstade  it  may  have  presented  to  his  trumpeter 
H  bat  been  often  proved  by  Mr.  Thomas  Harper 
«ifl  other*  that  Handel's  trumpet  part,  though 
<hfficolt,  is  certainly  not  iropoaaible.  Hendels- 
■oIb,  in  Mb  aoote  or  tbe  *-Dettingen  Tb  Deum.* 
ha*  alterc'l  (antl  we  vtnturo  to  think  entirely 
qnilt)  several  of  the  very  characteristic  trumpet 
facta  whidi  farm  ao  |iromin«nt  a  ftatnra  of  the 
"■k.  As  one  cxainplo  out  of  several  that  might 
be  ^Molad,  we  give  the  opening  symphony  of  the 
*  To  thee  CaMraUn.'  Hudef  ini«ea 

t 


and,,  still  worse,  when  the  ajinpiioiiy  ia 
in  the  original  by  oboea  and  Msmjons,  the 
arranger  gives  it  to  the  full  wind  band  with 
truni|H.-t8  and  dnitnH,  entirely  disregarding  tfae 
ideas  of  the  compoaer.  The  <duef  objectioii  to 
be  urge<l  against  audi  a  method  of  procedure 
aH  the  above — so  imliko  Mendelssohn's  usual 
reverence  and  modeaty ' — ia  not  that  the  inatru* 
mentation  la  oliai^fBd  or  added  to,  but  that  ihe 
fonn  and  character  of  the  ji.'u-<Mi;,'e  it>clf  is  altered. 
Every  arrai^gement  must  stand  or  fall  upon  ita 
own  raerHa;  but  ft  will  be  genmlly  amnltled 
that  }i<m-cver  allowable  it  may  be,  nay  nicrc, 
however  necessary  it  frequently  is,  to  change 
the  dreia  ukwhich  ideaa  arepreeented  to  nai  l£e 
ideas  thflmaelvea  ihoiild  be  kA  withonk  tnodiftoaF 
tion. 

7.  Beridea  the  oaaaa  already  referred  io, 
pawpgiBi  arar  fraqnantiy  to  be  fcnnd,  eapeoiaUy  m 

I  The  Te  Drum  wkI  Arh  wrre  InrtromfnM  by  Mrrwietoohn  ai  an 
cinrlie  for  Zrllrr.  Tbe  lUtr  nn  Ui«  M8.  nf  Arlt  I*  JikiiiiJirr  Ite 
mention*  U>rm  in  n  Irftrr  t»  IVvTlrnl  In  IKB,  tjoVlne  nf  1,U  uMltinna 
to  the  Te  Drum  n«  '  iiit.-n'"I  iti'Mi*  i(f  i»  xtt  nrl'  tnir)  kirn!,  nii-tnlm 
M  I  now  romidcr  Uwm,  which  I  am  aiitiuua  to  comet.'  It  U  ■ 

I  tmtt  brwi  ftub 
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the  works  of  Bach,  in  nluch,  though  no  nhsolctc  ' 
uutruinentii  ore  euipltned,  and  though  everj'Uiing 
is  perfeitly  praajMaMa^  the  «ibot»  if  played  as 
Y^TitUm.  will  in  our  BBOdeKacrchcslnm  altoyetlitr 
did'er  from  that  dedgned  by  tlie  ctniiiMtstT.  i 
"Vnm  m  letter  written  by  Bach  in  17,^0'  we 
know  exactly  the  strt  rij^h  of  the  ban<l  for  which  [ 
he  wrote.  Besides  the  wind  instrunu-nts,  it 
OOOteilMd  only  two  or  at  moat  three  tirst  and 
as  numy  second  violins,  two  first  and  two  Bect>nd 
violas,  two  violonccUoa  and  one  double-bass,  thir- 
teen strii^  in  all.  Against  so  small  a  force 
]the  solo  paMMiM  for  tlio  wind  iiMinisMBta  would 
■land  out  'mm.  a  ptrondBeiioe  wliidi  in  our 
modem  Ofdieetra«,  ofU-n  containing  from  fifty 
to  MXty  ■tringi,  would  no  longer  exisi;  and  as 
all  tba  parta  fa  Bach**  nraao  ar»  almoat  in* 

variably  of  ciiual  imiHirlani  c,  it  followM  tluit  the 
wind  parts  must  bo  strengthened  if  the  balance 
of  tofie  ia  to  be  preservad.  Tliia  is  eapedally 
th<-  c.uHe  in  the  choruses.  It  would  be  impuH- 
siLle,  without  quotii^  an  entire  page  of  one  of 
Badi'a  aoores,  to  give  an  extract  cleariy  akowing 
this  ivtint.  Those  who  arti  familiar  with  his 
worktt  Nvill  roi^all  many  passages  of  the  kin«i. 
One  of  the  best  known,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  Htrikin^,'  »»xaiii|)lfH  is  in  the  short  chorus 
*  Lass  ihn  kreuzigeri '  in  the  '  PaKiion  according' 
to  Matthew.*  Here  an  important  counterpoint 
is  given  to  the  flutes  above  the  voices  and 
stringed  instruments.  With  a  very  small  band 
and  chorus  this  counteipoiBi  Would  doubtless  be 
heard,  but  with  our  large  vocal  and  instrumental 
forces  it  must  inevitably  be  loift  altogether. 
Franz,  in  hin  edition  of  the  '  I'asjiion,'  ban 
reinforced  the  flutes  by  tha  upper  notea  of  the 
clarinets,  wUoh  poBsess  a  great  rindlarity  of 
tone,  and  at  the  f-aiue  time  by  llif  ir  more  incisive 
qualiW  make  themselves  distinctly  hoard  above 
the  outer  inslnnnanta. 

8.  Tn  Hand*  I'rt  on  hcstra  the  oriran  wa.s  almost 
invariably  u«ed  in  the  choruses  to  support  the 
Toioa^  Mid  give  fuIIneaB  and  ridineas  to  the 
general  body  of  tone.  Hence  in  Mozart's 
arrangements,  which  were  written  for  per- 
formance without  an  ongan,  he  luts  supplied 
the  pl.-xc*'  of  tliat  inftniiin-Tit  by  mlditional  wind 
part<$.  Jii  many  of  the  choruHcs  of  the  '  ]Mc.-i.>iair 
(e.g.  'And  the  j,dory  of  the  Lord,*  'Behold  the 
Lamb  of  (mmI,'  'But  tlianks  be  to  C,.n\,'  ,_-tr.) 
the  wind  instruments  simply  All  in  the  Itaniiony 
as  it  may  fairly  be  eonjaotitiiad  Ihio  organ  would 
do.  Moreover,  our  ears  are  so  aocuRtonicd  to 
a  rich  and  sonorous  instrumentation,  tliat  this 
music  if  played  only  with  strings  and  oboes,  or 
aometimes  with  strings  alone,  would  sound  so 
thin  as  to  be  distaateM.  Hence  no  reasonable 
objection  lan  l)e  made  t<i  the  fillin:^  up  of  tlie 
hwmony,  if  it  be  done  with  taste  and  contain 
nothing  inoonaiBtent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
original. 

9.  There  yet  remains  to  notice  one  of  the  most 
inteieating  points  connected  witii  our  present 
Bubject.  ft  not  seldom  happ-as  that  in  ad<  iitinnal 
a  ' '    'iniments  new  matter  is  intnuluuvd  tor 

c  BltUc.  '  Johum  SriMittaB  BmIi.'  U.  IML 


which  no  warrant  can  lie  found  in  the  original. 
Snuetimej*  the  conjjK>.s«'r'B  idea  is  modified,  souie- 
times  it  is  added  to.  Mozart's  scores  of  Handel 
an»  full  of  examplf?  of  tliis  kiiiil;  on  the  other 
hand  Franz,  the  most  conscientious  <>t'  arrangers, 
seldom  allows  himself  the  least  i  ty  in  thia 
respect.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any 
abtiulute  nde  in  this  matter ;  the  only  test  is 
success.  Few  people,  for  instance,  would  object 
to  the  wonderfully  beautiful  wind  parts  which 
Mozart  has  added  to  'The  people  that  walked 
in  darkness,'  though  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the^  are  by  no  meam  Handelian  in  character. 
It  IS,  so  to  speak,  Moiart*s  glosa  or  oonunentarf 
on  Haink  I's  music ;  and  one  can  almost  fancy 
that  could  Handel  himself  have  beard  it  be 
would  have  pardoned  the  Ubaif  taken  with  hia 
music  for  the  sake  of  the  channin','  efTei  t  of  the 
wlditions.  So  again  with  the  trumpets  and 
dnima  which  Momi  has  introdaoed  in  the  aon^ 
'Why  do  the  iiatiniis.'  Xu  doubt  Handel  could 
have  used  them  had  he  been  so  disposed ;  but  it 
was  not  the  oostom  ef  hia  age  to  employ  them 
in  the  accompaniments  to  sonirs,  and  here  again 
the  excellence  of  the  efl'ect  ia  its  justiticatton. 
On  the  same  ground  may  be  defended  the  giving 
of  Handel's  violin  part  to  a  flute  in  the  air 
'  How  l)eautiful  are  the  lect,'  though  it  is  eijually 
impossible  to  approve  of  the  change  Mozart  hiU 
made  in  the  air  and  chorus  'The  tnimpet's  loud 
clangour'  in  the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  in 
which  he  has  given  a  great  [)ortion  of  the 
important  trumpet  part  (which  is  imperatively 
called  for  by  the  words)  to  the  flute  and  oboe 
in  unison !  The  passages  alH>ve  referreil  to  from 
the  'Messiah'  are  so  well  known  as  to  render 
qnotatilon  aaperflaoas;  but  two  less  fiuniKar 
exaniples  of  happily  introduce*!  adilitional  riiatUr 
from  the  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day'  will  be 
interesting.  In  the  lint  ni  theae^ 


F/af.  1. 1 


BatH 

i        ^  'J 

-* 

^-•-j-a^ 

from  the  song  'Sharp  violins  proclaim/  it  will  bs 
seen  that  Handd  baa  written  manly  violiim  aal 
Ita-sjies.  The  dissonaoeaawhich  Mosart  hen  addad 

in  the  viola  party 

Viol.  1.  2 


are  of  the  most  excellent  effect,  well  soil 
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momorer  to  the  character  of  the  Bonp  which 
tareati  of  'jealous  pangn  aii<l  dcspcratiun.'  Oar 
last  extnM^  will  be  from  the  Hong  '  What  passion 
cannot  music  raise  and  quell  ? '  in  which  Mozart 
has  added  pizzicato  chords  for  the  ttringi  above 
tlM  oUiffito  ptui  lor  the  violomNUik 


ADOLFATI. 


S7 


ViolonctUo  Solo 


MOZABT. 


10.  It  has  been  laid  already  that  ad<litional 
aooompMiiiiMiiti  must  in  all  cases  l  e  ju<I<j:ed 
Ujion  their  own  merits.  The  queHtiou  i.s  ii<>t 
whether  but  how  they  should  bo  written.  Their 
neoessity  in  many  cases  has  been  shown  above ; 
and  they  will  proltably  continue  to  bo  written 
to  the  end  of  time.  While  however  it  ia 
impossible  to  lay  down  any  absolute  law  .ih  to 
what  may  and  what  may  not  be  done  in  this 
respect,  there  are  two  general  principles  which 
may  bo  given  as  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
maUer.  Fint»  that  all  additions  to  a  soore 
nerdy  Ibr  the  sake  of  Inereasing  the  noiae  ate 
alwohitoly  in<leftn»iMe.  At  many  operatic  per- 
formances, Mozart's  '  Don  Giovanni '  and '  if'igaro' 
are  girtn  with  oq>ioiii  additional  aeoompanimeBta 
f  ir  tronilKmes;  and  a  conductor  luis  even  Ix  en 
known  to  reinforce  the  score  of  Weber's  overture 
to  'Euryanthe/  whidli  already  eontaina  the  fuU 
OOmplement  of  bra^,  v.  \lh  two  comets  and  an 
oplucleide.  All  such  procedures  are  utterly 
inartistic,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 
And  lii'itlv.  no  one  1»ho  writet*  adilitional 
accompaniuienU  has  any  right  whatever  to 
tamper  with  tin  ori^'inal  text,  either  bj  addirg, 
cutting  out,  or  largely  modifying  paiisages.  By 
all  means  let  Riich  additions  be  ma<ie  as  are 
needed  to  a^Lipt  the  miiMio  to  our  m«xlem 
requirementi^  but  let  the  changes  be  such  as 
to  oring  out  men  clearly,  not  to  obseuie  or  alter 
the  tlioqght  of  the  compeeM'.  These  atUHtioae 


oioreover  should  be  in  unison  with  the  spirit,  ns 
well  as  the  letter  of  the  original.  To  hear,  as  is 
sometimes  to  be  heard,  Handel's  music  scored 
after  the  fiuhion  of  Verdi's  ^^rand  operas  shows 
an  equal  want  of  arUstie  feeling  and  of  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  arranger.  Those 
additional  aooompaaiments  will  always  beet  fidfii 
their  object  in  whidi  aioet  rereniioe  is  shown 
for  the  author's  original  intentiana.         [E.  P.] 

A  DEUX  MAINS  (Fr.).  'For  two  hands.' 
A  term  applied  to  music  for  one  performer  on 
the  pieno,  ae  oontndiitiiigviabsd  from  A  qpAZlB 

MAINS,  etc. 

ADLCAiSSER,  AxTOV  Cajetait.  Bom  1728 
at  Inzell  in  Bavaria.  After  being  a  pupil  of 
Eberiin's,  he  was  sent  to  Italy  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Salzbuig,  and  recalled  thence  to  the 
post  of  organist  to  die  eathedial  and  eemliaKBt  to 
the  court  at  Sulzlxir;:,  where  he  die<l  Dec.  21, 
1777,  ftx)m  an  apoplectic  stroke  while  at  the 
organ.  Adl^^asser  was  noted  hotii  as  organ  player 
ami  contrajiiintiHt.  His  works  remain  mostly  in 
MS.  The  principal  of  them  are  a  requiem,  a 
litany,  and  a  lalve  regina.  [G.  F.  P.] 

AD  UBrrUH  (Lat.\  At  the  pleasure  of  the 

pt  i-furmer,  as  re<^anlK  time  and  expression.  In 
the  ca«e  of  arrungeinent-i — 'with  violin  or  flute 
ad  libitum' — it  signifies  that  the  solo  inrtraoient 
may  be  left  out  or  exchanged  at  pleasure. 

ADLUNG,  Jacob,  bom  at  Blndersleben,  £r- 
fnt,  Jan.  1 4, 1 699;  a  theologian,  scholar,  and  mn- 
Bician.  ITi«  taste  for  music  came  Into  ;  tlif  clavier, 
organ,  and  theory,  he  learned  from  Christian 
Reicluudt  the  oiijaiiist,  who  though  not  a  musi- 
cian of  the  firtit  rank  wa.<<  truly  devoted  to  his 
art.  After  the  death  of  Buttatett  in  1727  Ad- 
luiii,'  received  his  post  as  organist  of  the  Evan- 
gelical eh'irch,  where  he  was  noon  known  for  his 
Uiatkterly  playing,  and  in  1 741  became  profeesor 
at  the  lUthi^gvinnanam  of  Erftnt.  Li  1736  hie 
house  ami  liis  poHnessions  wt  ro  burnt,  but 
the  undauntctl  uian  \v;im  nut  disoouragod.  He 
taiii^dit  V>oth  music  and  language^  wrote  largely 
and  well  on  music,  and  even  constructed  in- 
struments with  his  own  hands ;  and  tiius  made 
a  successful  resistance  to  adverse  fortune  till 
his  death,  July  &  1763.  Three  of  his  works 
are  of  lasting  ralue  in  musical  literature:  (i) 
'Anlcitung  zur  musik.  Gelahrthcit,'  \sith  a  pre- 
face by  J  oh.  EroHt  Bndi  (Erfurt,  1 758) ;  a  and 
edition,  issued  after  his  death,  by  J.  A.  HlLLIB 
(Lcipsic,  1783).  (2)  'Miiwica  meehanica  Organ- 
oxli,'  etc.  (Berlin,  1768),  a  tn^Uase  in  two  volumsa 
on  the  struct  ure,  use,  and  maintenance  of  the 
organ  and  c1avi-cyTn1>.i1iim.  This  contains  addi- 
tions by  J.  F.  AuBicuUi  and  J.  L.  Albrecht,  a 
translation  by  the  former  ef  a  treatise  on  the 
i  or;jati  by  Bedos  DE  Celi  K-s,  and  an  ntitobioj^ra- 
;  phy  of  ^VdluQg.  (3)  'Musikalisches  Siebenge- 
stim'  (BcHin,  J7<S8).  ^  Hiller*e  Lebensb.  ber. 
Musik-elehrten.)  [C.  F.  P.] 

ADOLFATI,  AiroRBA,  bom  in  Venice  1 71 1, 
date  and  place  of  death  uidcnown;  was  a  pupil  of 
Galuppi,  oooduGter  of  the  muirio  in  the  raaidi 
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of  State  MiMM  dell*  Salute  in  Venio^  and  in 
that  of  tlw  AmumoiatfoB  at  O«noa,  tha  latter 

from  about  1750  till  his  death.  Hia  principal 
opens  are '  L'ArttaafB,'  '  L*Arianna»'  '  Adhano 
in  Siria.*  and  Gloria  ed  il  Piacera,*  the  firet 
produced  in  Home  in  174 J,  the  three  last  in 
Genoa 'in  1 750-1753.  He  left  also  sacred  00m- 
poeitions,  dUeflr  Ftalna.  •Aiiaonn*  it  aaid  to 
contain  aa  air  a  tiie  nMaion  of  fivo  baati  to 

the  har.  [M.  C.  C] 

ADRIEN,  or  ANDRIEX,  Martix  Joseph. 
called  Adrikn  l'Ain'^  bom  at  Lidge  1766:  a 
bass  singer,  taking  alternate  parts  with  Cbi'ron 
at  the  opera  in  Paris  from  1785  to  1^04;  after- 
wards choinnaster  at  the  opera.  In  March  1823 
he  succeeded  Lalni  as  professor  of  declamation 
at  the  £oolfi  Royale  do  Musique,  and  died  in  the 
following  November,  a  victim. to  the  exa>ri;erated 
system  of  declamation  then  in  vogue.  His  .voice 
was  hanh,  and  his  method  of  singing  bad,  but 
he  hrtd  merit  as  an  actor.  He  oom|X>aed  the 
'  Hymne  it  la  Victoire '  on  the  evacuation  of  the 
Frenoh  tenitory  in  1 795,  and  tha  hymn  to  the 
itinrt\TH  f  )r  liberty. 

Uis  hrother  ^name  unknown)  was  bom  at  Liege 
1 767 ;  published  five  ooUeetiooa  of  aonga  (Fans, 
I  7qo-i8o3),  and  was  for  a  short  time  choilinaster 
at  the  Theatre  Feydoau. 

Another  brother,  FBBDlirAirD,  waa  a  teaehar  of 
f«!nping  in  Paris,  choir  master  of  the  opom  (1799- 
1821)  and  composer  of  songs.  [M.  C.  C] 

A  DUE  (Ital.,  *  In  two  parts'),  or  A  3.  This 
axpreesion  is  used  in  two  exactly  opposite  ways 
in  ocohestnl  scores.  For  the  wind  instruments, 
fbr  vrideh  two  parts  are  usually  written  on  the 
same  stave,  it  indicates  that  the  two  play  in  uni- 
son ;  for  the  strings,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shows 
that  the  #hdle  mass,  which  nsnally  p'ays  in  iml- 
aon,  is  to  be  divided  into  two  cijua!  p.irt.^,  the 
one  taking  the  upper  and  the  other  the  lower 
notes.  Tn  praetlca  tiian  ia  mrar  any  difficulty 
in  SLi  'iiLT  which  meaning  ia  intMidad.      [E.  P.] 

AELSTEK.^,  Hkoroe^  JACQtTES,  bora  of  .a 
musical  faimiy  at  lu-nt.  1770,  die  I  there  t!'40; 
cariHonanr  of  that  town  from  178S  to  1839;  for 
iiftjr  T^rs  director  of  the  music  at  tlio  church 
of  St.  Martiu,  and  composer  of  much  church 
music  still  parfocmad  in  Flandfln^  aipaeially  a 
« Miserere.' 

AENGSTLICH  (Germ. 'fearfolly*).  A  word 
whitfi  ealb  ftrnotioe  bora  only  on  aooonnt  of  its 

use  by  Reethnvcn  at  the  hoa<\  of  t!ie  re<;itativo 
in  his  ML«sa  isolennis,  'Agnus  Dei,  qui  tollis 
paocaia  mundi,  missrara  nohb.'  In  uda  most 
dramatic  and  emotional  part  of  his  great  work 
Beethoven  seems  to  realii'c  the  'prayer  for 
internal  "and  asternal  peace'  which  he  gives  as 
a  motto  to  the  entire  '  Dona'  ;  the  fierce  blasts 
of  thetrumpets  alternating  with  the  supplications 
of  the  ¥irfesa  bring  before  us  -the  enemy  at  the 
vaiy  gates.  As  in  the  case  of  AcoKi.ER.\Nr>o 
Beethoven  baa  accompanied  the  Uennan  word 
with  ita  Italian  eqnlvalant  tramidammie, 

MOUAN  HARP.    (Pr.  la  Ilarpe  j£b- 


lietne;  Ital.  Arpa  (TJblo;  Ger.  Aeohhnrfe 
Windharfe.)  The  name  is  firom  Aeolus  the  god 
of  the  w  ind.  The  instrument,  of  which  the  in- 
ventor is  unknown,  would  appear  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  monochotd,  a  string  sferetolied  upon 
two  bridges  over  a  8f)undlK>anl.  The  string 
hi^pening  to  be  at  a  low  tension  and  exposed 
to  a  ooifeiil  of  air  wodld  divide  into  variooa 
aliquot  parts  according  to  the  van^-ing  strength 
of  the  current,  and  thus  give  the  harmonics 
or  overtones  we  hear  in  the  music  of  this 
instrument.  Had  the  principle  of  the  .-Eolian 
harp  never  been  discovered,  we  should  in  these 
days  of  telegn4)hy  have  found  it  out,  as  it  is 
of  fre.j  ir-nt  KTurrence  to  hear  musical  soumhi 
from  teluj^rajih  wires  which  become  audible 
through  the  posts  which  elevate  the  wirai^ 
and  assume  the  function  of  soundboards.  Onoe 
recognised  on  a  monochord,  it  would  be  a 
simple  -process  to  increaaa  'the  number  of 
strings,  which,  tuned  in  unison,  would  be 
differently  affected  in  relation  to  the  current 
of  air  by  position,  and  thus  give  diflTerent  vi- 
brating tegmentA,  formiitt  consonant  or  dissonant 
chorda  as  the  pressure  of  wind  might  determine. 
That  musical  sounds  could  bo  prixluccl  by 
unaided  wind  has  been  long  known  in  the  East. 
Aooording  to  tradition  King  David's  barp  {Hmtof) 
sounded  at  midnight  wlicn  sni-pende  l  over  his 
couch  in  the  north  wind ;  and  in  an  old 
Hindu  poem,  quoted  by  Sir  William  Jonea^  the 
rinn,  or  lute  of  the  country  is  aaid  to  have 
produced  ton^,  proceeding  by  musical  intervali^ 
by  the  impulse  of  the  breeze.  In  the  preaent 
day  the  Chinese  have  kites  witli  vibratin;Lj  fitring?<, 
and  the  Malays  have  a  curious  .^Coliaii  instrument, 
a  roiigh  bamboo  cane  of  considerable  height, 
perforate*!  with  holes  and  stuek  in  the  ground. 
This  ia  entirely  a  wind  contri\ance,  but  they 
have  another  of  split  bamboo  for  strings.  (C. 
Engel,  'Musical  Instruments,*  1S74,  p.  200.) 
St.  Dunstan  of  Canterbury  is  said  to  have  hung 
his  harp  so  tliat  the  wind  might  pass  through  the 
strings,  causing  them  to  sound,  and  to  have  been 
aocosed  of  aoroeryin  oonaequenoa.  This  waa  In 
the  loth  century.  It  was  not  until  ihv  17th 
we  meet  with  the  ^Eolian  haip  itself.  Kircher 
( 1601-1680)  lint  wrote  «bout  it.  He  apeaka  of 
it  in  his  'MaiUr^na  rniversalis'  as  being  a 
new  instramant  and  easy  to  construct,  and  aa 
being  the  admiration  of  every  one.  He  deseribaa 
the  sounds  as  n  tt  resembling  those  of  a  stringed 
or  of  a  wind  instrument,  but  partaking  of  the 
qualitiea  of  both.  This  is  quite  true,  and  ap> 
plies  to  xny  Rtretched  xtrinp  the  aouml  of  which 
is  ma<ie  continuous  by  any  o'.her  agency  than 
that  of  a  bow,  and  not  dying  away  as  we  usually 
hear  the  tfmes  of  pianoforte.'^,  harps,  and  j^uitsirs. 
Thomson,  in  the  'Cantle  of  Indolence,'  in  well- 
known  linear  describes  -the  ^Golian  harp,  but 
except  one  phmse,  'such  sweet,  such  sad,  such 
solemn  airs  divine.'  misses  the  elegiac  note  that 
distinguishes  the  instrument.  Matthew  Young, 
bishop  of  Clonfoti  in  lua  'Enquiry  into  tbi 
Principal  Phenomena  of  Somda  aad  HumbI 
Strii^pi*  (I784),  givea  flill  partieulanef  and 
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offers  a  theory  of  ita  generation  of  sound.  It 
also  gained  attention  iu  (jemiany  aliout  the 
MUM  Ume^  through  a  description  of  it  in  the 
'Gt)tt!n::rn  Pocket  C'altTuiur  for  1 792.  H.  C. 
Koch,  a  (jenuan,  apj>carb  to  have  bestowed 
tht  noit  ■ttwitiflll  upon  the  etfect8  obtainable 
by  Tarytng  the  construction  and  stringing  of 
the  i¥>>lian  harp ;  but  it  is  of  little  importance 
whether  the  tone  l>e  a  little  louder  or  a  little 
softer,  the  impnMnon  to  be  dmved  iirom  the 
inxtrnmeBt  is  attainalite  from  one  of  Bini|>le 
liuil'i  from  double  har]>§,  or  from  CM  With 
we^hted  (wun)  strings  added. 

An  Makmn  harp  it  nsmllj  alxnit  ihree  feet 
long,  five  inches  bnied,  and  three  inchen  deop  ;  of 
piae  wood,  with  beech  ends  fur  insertion  of  the 
toniiig^  uni  hilclKirfiii^  and  with  two  narrow 
hriilt'ea  of  lianl  wrKxi  over  which  a  dozen  catcr'it 
strings  are  stretched.    The^^c  are  tune<l  in  the 
most  exact  unison  poaible,  or  the  beatu  caused 
bv  their  difference  would  be  disagreeable.  Tlie 
durection  sometimes  attached  to  tune  by  inter- 
vals of  fourths  and  fifths  is  only  misleading. 
The  tension  should  l*  low ;  in  other  words,  the 
strings  be  rather  slack,  the  fundamental  note 
Mt  iMiqgiialieealilnwlMttthf  iu:4trument  sounds. 
There  are  usually  two  soundholea  in  the  sound- 
board.   The  ends  are  raised  above  the  strings 
about  an  inch,  and  supjiort  another  pine  lx«ird, 
between  wbieli  nnd  the  sotindbonrd  the  draught 
ef  ^  it  dtreeted.    To  bear  (lie  iBoUaa  harp 
it  should  lie  placed  across  a  window  HufTu  ieiitly 
wened  to  admit  of  its  introduction,  and  situated 
dsliquely  to  the  direotien  of  the  wind.  The 
evening'  time  is  the  best,  an  the  feelings  arc 
thai  more  attuned  to  the  chords  wo  are  to 
Bilatt  toi.   Tlie  medifieatfena  of  tone,  increasing 
and  dfN-reasin.;  in  a  manner  inimitable  by  voices 
or  instruments,  are  perfectly  enchanting.  An 
instrument  prodacing  chords  by  the  wind  alone, 
without  our  interference,  (Stimulates  the  fancy,  and 
is  in  itself  an  attractive  ]jhcuomcnon.  The  sounds 
•le  so  pure  and  perfectly  in  tune,  that  no  tuning 
we  might  accomplish  could  rival  it.   For  we  have 
here  n<>t  teinp>ered  intervals  but  the  natural  tones 
of  t  t  -irings,  the  half  or  octave,  the  third  or 
interval  of  the  twelfth,  and  so  on,  in  an  arith- 
mstical  progresrion,  up  to  the  sixth  division, 
the  whole  vibrating  length  being  taken  M  the 
first— we  are  listening  to  full  Mid  perfeot  har- 
mony. Bat  1^  next,  the  eeventh,  etill  In  con- 
finance  with  the  lowest  note,  in  effect  not  tinlike 
the  dull  sad  minor  sixth,  but  still  more  moum- 
fol,  is  to  ottr  ears  transomdental,  as  our  musical 
syiton  does  not  know  it :  and  it  would  bo  too 
mnch  oat  of  tune  with  other  intervals  conso- 
nnt  to  the  key-note  for  admission  to  our  scales. 
We  are  imprettged  with  it  as  by  a  wail — in  the 
words  of  Coleridge  a  'sweet  npbraidin/,'  (,'The 
iColian  Harp,*  P«ear«,  i.  190)— to  be  followed  as 
the  wind  prvHsur©  increases  by  more  and  more 
angry  notes  as  we  mount  to  those  dissonances  in 
next  hi^^Mr  octave,  especially  the  eleventh 
and  tburteenth  overtones  that  alternate  and  seem 
to  shriek  aod  howl  until  the  abating  gust  of  wind 
the  loww  faeantiM  haimonifla  to  pn- 


dominatc  again.  The  mind  finds  in  this  return  a 
choral  echo  as  of  sotne  devotional  antipbon.  at  least 
this  has  been  the  writer' .-^  t  \|H'r'ence,  and  not  the 
mingling  of  violins,  flutes,  barns,  and  ohroma^o 
sequences  by  which  some  have  aescribed  it.  The 
i¥A>Iian  haqi  is  nature's  music  ;  man's  music  is 
an  arty  implying  selection.  He  chooses  intervals 
to  oonstmet  Maibi  with,  and  avoids  ratioa 
that  do  not  ooinflida  with  hit  instinctive  feeling 
or  intention.  [A.  J.  U.] 

.^LIANMODE.  The  .Soliaiis,  who  migrated 
from  Greece  to  ,-Vsia  Minor  in  the  i  jth  century 
B.C.,  have  the  credit  of  improving  the  system 
of  tiie  Greelc  nurie  hy  Hxa  addition  of  anoUier 
TETRACHORi>.    Very  great  uncertainty  obscures 
this  subject;  indeed  from  the  earliest  records 
we  can  nid,  it  would  Mem  that  from  time  to 
time  the  Greek  mo<les  experienced  those  changes, 
r^arded  by  some  as  deteriorations,  by  others 
(probably)  as  improvements,  to  which  all  living 
art  is  necessarily  subject.    \Miether  they  owe<l 
their  original  improssiveness  to  the  varieties  of 
their  intervals,  or  to  some  kind  of  prosodaic  time 
peculiar  to  each,  or  to  the  combination  of  both, 
wo  read  the  following  eulogy  on  their  native 
energy,  and  also  a  lament  over  their  too  general 
neglect,  in  a  quotation  cited  by  Dr.  Bumev  from 
Heraclides  of  Pontu.«»,  a  contemporary  of  Rate 
and  Aristotle   (about   335   ».c.).  l>e<5cribiug 
what  he  then  styled  the  three  most  ancient 
modes,  be  mys,  *tte  Dorian  is  grave  and 
magnificent,   neither    too    diffusive,    gay,  nor 
varied ;  but  severe  and  vehement.   The  jEolian 
is  grand  and  pompous,  though  aometinMa  looth- 
ini;,  as  it  is  UMod  t'nr  the  breaking  of  horses,  and 
the  reception  of  guests ;  and  it  has  likewise  an 
air  of  limplioity  and  oonfidence,  suitable  to 
pleasure,  l'>ve,   and  g^od  cheer.    Lastly,  the 
lunian  is  neiUier  brilliant  nor  effeminate,  but 
rough  and  austere ;  with  soma  degree  however 
of  elevation,  force,  and  energy,    l^ut  in  these 
times,   since  the   corruption  of  manners  has 
subverteil  everything,  tlie   true,  original,  and 
specific  qualities  peculiar  to  each  mwle  are  lost.' 
(Dissertation  on  the  Music  of  the  Ancients,  4to., 
p.  60),    But  there  is  no  doubt  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  the  Ocoek  modes, 
we  have  their  oonnterparts  and,  as  it  were,  their 
living  descendants  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modkh 
wbic£  still  bear  their  nameSf  and  are,  most 
likely,  if  not  the  same,  yet  the  legitimate 
inheritors  of  their  peculiar  lineaments  ;  nor  to 
fit  audience  in  the  present  day  are  they  found 
destitute  of  their  patents*  ^varied  and  attractive 
characteristics. 

The  authentic  .^lian  mode— or,  as  it  is  often 
caUed,  On  Hyper-iEdian— as  we  now  know  it,  is 
the  ninth  of  the  church  modes,  scales,  or  tones, 
as  they  are  variously  called.  Its  notes  range 
thus— aa  in  the  modem  minor  scale^  though 
without  any  accidentals  in  ascending : — 


I. 


The  Uyper-^EMan  Mode.  Authentic 
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mi  its  mdodles  are  oontaiped  within  the  Mkivtt 
from  A  to  A.    The  dividon  of  the  icale  is 

'harmonic,'  i.e.  the  dia{)€nte  (A  to  in  W-hiw 
the  diateeavon  (£  to  A).  I^iu  the  final  ie  A, 
and  tlie  domliiant  B. 

a. 

— _- — a» — t— «^  ■  »'  

It«  phigal  mode  Is  calle<l  the  Hyf^  -T^  'l-an,  r\r.il 
has  the  '  arithmetical*  diviition,  i.e.  the  diaU;:i>iarou 
beknr  the  diapenta.  H«ra  ibe  final  is  A,  aad 
tiie  dominantO 


Tk0  S^dMitm  Moit.  FlagiL 


villi  its  diatcsMion  and  dia|>tiita;— 

ii^^^  I  '  I 


The  melodies  in  the  Hypo-iColian  mode  range 
from  the  fihrth  below  to  tlie  fifth  alK)ve  the  final 
A.  The  duiuinant  ib  C  in  this  plagal  mode, 
according  to  the  rule  that  'the  dominants  of 
the  plagal  moilcH  are  always  the  thirl  l  -lnv 
the  doniinauts  of  the  relative  authentic,  uulcs»  • 
this  thirvl  happens  to  be  B,  when  tiba  nsarest 
somid  C  is  aubfltituted  for  it^*  as  afipeaii^  for 
example,  in  the  eighth  mode. 

The  pitch  of  the  authentic  ^^lian  scale  lieing 
higher  than  is  convenient  lor  nuMiy  voices  led  to 
its  bdn?  often  traas|M)iBd  a  fifth  lower  by  fha 
iiHu  of  the  B  flat.  Tlic  wulu  will  thus  l)egin  on 
1),  and  the  semitones  (as  in  our  modem  minor 
sodes)  will  fidl  in  tibe  same  plao«  aa  hefiire^  vijb 
l>et\voen  the  second  and  ttdro*  and  fifUi  and  dxth 
notes  of  the  acale. 
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In  this  position  the  ^Eolian  mode  is  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Dorian,  or  first  moaa^  with 
which,  when  thiH  trnnfjxxed,  it  c«»rr«Bponds, 
except  in  the  ujtjH-r  tt;tnv.:hurd,  the  ^euiitone  of 
whittl  in  the  Dorian  uumIu  fall»  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  notes  of  the  scale.  The  transpoflod 
final  iii  D,  and  the  dominant  A,  as  in  the  first 
mode,  but  the  aemitoncs  fall  (as  in  the  un- 
transposed  position)  between  the  second  and 
third  of  Um  aeale  (E  and  F),  and  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  (A  and  B  b). 

The  service-books  contain  hymns,  antiphons, 
etc.,  which,  though  belonging  originally  to  this 
yl]<'!iun  111 ulc,  art' s'lrnfliiiK  H  ascril>f'<l  to  the  tWO 
Dorian  modes  ;  and  the  scale  of  the  Hypo-Dorian 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Hyper-.£oliaii,  but  an 
octavo  ImvLT,  and  having  of  courso  its  own  |i!ai,'al 
character  and  treatment,  and  thus  diti'ering 
from  the  authentic  Uyper-iEolian. 

Examples  «f  the  Jfiolian  moda  may  be  found 


in  the  chondea  *Puer  natus  in  Bethlehem, 
No.  TS,  and  'Hertliebster  Jeso,*  No.  iit,  of 

P>acirK'  37i  niMralu'csin^i^'  Tlie  latter  is  fmra 
the  St.  John  rassion.  Mozart's  Boauiem  may 
be  said  almost  to  begin  and  end  wi  A  tno  ^Solian 
scale,  for  the  'Te  decet  hnnn'in'  and  'Lux 
.Sterna'  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in 
the  first  and  last  movements  are  given  in  the 
mehxly  of  the  'Tonus  Peregxina%'  which  IS 
founded  directly  on  tliis  scale. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  hwn 
the  carlie-<t  (Iat<;  nf  any  kind  of  counterpoint 
the  ancient  touc-d  have  been  harmouiiiod  both 
in  the  organ  accompaniment,  and,  for  some 
portions  of  the  divine  service^  in  vocal  paiis; 
and  although,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  Gregorian 
music  used  in  tlie  antii)homwrs,  psalters,  hymna- 
ries,  etc^  of  the  Western  oburc^iei^  it  is  found 
expedient  to  use  vocal  mdanns  (or  octaves)  with 
cir;;an  aocompaniuient  in  all  ordinary  services, 
yet  the  psalm  tone^i  have  for  centuries  been  sui^ 
in  the  Ststine  Chapel  (where there  is  no  organ  nor 
other  instrument)  with  v<<-al  harmonies  in  three 
parts,  to  which  Baiui  added  a  fourth  part  for  the 
soprano.  GalfiMias  arranged  them  in  the  15th 
century,  and  the  style  of  vocal  accompaniment 
called  VaUX-BOOBDuW,  in  which  he  set  theu^  had 
grown  np  gndually  and  very  generally  in  the 
ch'irches,  most  probably  from  the  first  invention 
and  siilksequent  iiupr^ivements  of  the  organ. 
S)iiie  intimations  of  this  are  contained  in  the 
'Micrologus'  of  Guido  Aretino,  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1 1  th  century.  [T.  H.] 

MOLINA.  A  small  and  simple  'free  reed* 
instrument,  invented  about  1829  by  Messrs. 
Wheatstone.  It  consisted  of  a  few  fi«e  reeds, 
whidi  ware  fixed  into  a  metal  phto  and  blown 

by  the  mouth.  As  each  reed  was  furnished  with 
a  separate  aperture  for  supplyiiuF  the  wind,  a 
simple  melody  ooold  of  course  be  played  by 
moving  the  instrument  backwards  and  forwards 
before  the  mouth.  Its  value  fur  artistic  purposes 
was  nil;  its  only  interest  is  a  histonoal  one, 
as  bein'»  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  make 
practical  use  of  the  discovery  of  the  free  reed. 
The  aeoUna  may  ba  regatded  as  tha  flnt  germ  of 
the  AcroHDio.v  and  Concerti.va.  lE.  P.] 

/EOLODION,  or  .'EOT,ODICOX  (also  call.xl 
in  Germany  WiudharmuHika),  a  keyed  wind- 
instrument  rBSembling  the  harmonium,  the  tone 
of  which  was  produced  from  stoel  quings.  It 
had  a  compass  of  six  octaves,  and  its  tone  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  harmonium.  There  is 
some  controvengr  as  to  its  original  invmtor; 
most  anthotitka  attritrate  It  to  J.  T.  Eschenbaeh 
of  HamhuiK,  who  is  f<.-iid  to  have  fint  inatle  it 
in  J  800.  various  improvements  wore  subse- 
quently made  by  other  mechanicians,  among 
whom  may  be  nameil  Schmidt  of  Preshuri,',  Voit 
of  Schwttiufurt,  Sebastian  Miiller  (1826),  and  F, 
8tmm  of  Sold  (1S33).  The  inatroment  ia  now 
entirely  etiperseded  by  the  hannonium.  .V  iiukU- 
fication  of  the  aiolo«lion  was  the  iEOL.sKLAViEB, 
invented  about  1835  by  Schortmann  of  Buttel- 
stadt»  in  which  tho  reads  or  q[iringa  whioh 
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pfndac«<l  the  sound  were  made  of  wood  imtead 
U  metal,  by  which  the  quality  of  tone  was  made 
softer  and  sweeter.  The  instrument  appears  to 
h*Te  hceu.  6o«jn  forgotten.  A  further  iiiodification 
Wli  the  JEOLOMKLOOIOON  OT   CHORALXOK,  con- 

itneted  by  Bminwr  at  Vfmmw,  aboiit  the  year 
1825,  from  the  design  of  ProftsMtr  Hoffmann  in 
that  city.  It  diflered  from  the  Kolodion  in  the 
btt  that  hnas  tabes  were  affixed  to  the  Teed», 

much  as  in  the  roed-stops  of  an  organ.  Tlie 
iitotrument  was  of  great  power,  and  was  probably 
intended  as  »  sabratnte  Ibr  the  organ  in  small 

cbanhe!*,  (>?:pocinlly  in  the  accompaniment  of 
ciiunla,  whence  its  second  name  churaleon.  It 
has  taken  no  permaiMit  place  in  musical  history'. 
In  the  JiOLopANTALON,  invented  about  the  year 
1830,  by  Dlugosz  of  Warsaw,  the  leolomelodicon 
WM  combinetl  with  a  pianoforte,  so  arranged 
th*t  the  player  cuuld  make  use  of  either  in- 
fetrument  separat^^^ly  or  both  together.  A  some- 
what similar  plan  has  been  oocaHionally  tried 
with  the  piano  and  hanaoniam,  but  without  great 
soeoeM.  [E.  P.] 

AERTSk  JSemnn,  ham  at  Boom,  i8ia,  died 
at  Brussels,  ;   an   eminent  flutist  and 

cconposer,  studies!  under  Lahon  in  the  Con- 
Mrratoire  at  Brussels.  From  1837  to  184O  ho 
travellci  prr>feseionally  throui^'h  France  and 
Italy,  and  on  his  return  to  liruR^ulii  studied 
oonposition  under  F*  tis.  In  1847  was  appointed 
pwfMsur  of  the  flute  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
first  dote  at  the  Theatre.  Ue  composed  sympho- 
nies and  overtures,  aa  wall  aa  coneertos  and  other 
music  for  the  flute.  [M.  C.  C] 

AFFETTU06O  (Ital.),  or  Con  Affetto,  'with 
fcsling.'  This  word  la  most  commonly  found  in 
SBch  combinations  as  'andante  affettuo^o'  or 
'aOegro  affettuoso,'  though  it  is  occasionally 
fbeed  alone  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement, 
n  which  case  a  somewhat  ulow  t  me  is  intended. 
It  is  fre<iuently  placed  (.like  'euprossivo'  'canta- 
blle,'  etc.)  over  a  single  passage,  when  it  refers 
aevtly  to  that  particular  phrase  and  not  to  the  en- 
toe  movement!  The  Gennan  expressions '  Innig,' 
'Mit  inniijora  Aubdruck,'  to  be  met  with  in  Schu- 
mann and  other  modem  German  composers  are 
eqohaleBt  to  'Affettuoso  *  [E.  P.] 

AFFIL.\RD,  Michel  l',  a  tenor  singer  in 
the  choir  of  Louis  XIV  from  1683  to  1708, 
with  a  salary  of  900  livres.  His  work  on 
siagiog  at  sight,  '  Principes  tite  fiMlles,'  etc.,  in 
wmch  the  time  of  the  airs  is  r^ulatcd  by 
a  p>endulum, — precurscsr  of  the  metronome — 
through  setm  editiona  (Pteiib  ; 
Amsterdam,  1717.) 

AFBAXIO,  lived  in  the  beginnhig  of  the 
16U1  century,  a  canon  of  FeRat%  and  reputed 

inrcntor  of  the  ba'i*fK)n.  on  the  ground  of  a 
*iiki  instrument  of  hia  cdltnl  I'hagotum,  which 
ii  mentioned,  ami  flgiire<l  in  two  woodcuts,  at 
p.  170  of  the  '  Intnxluctio  in  Chaldaicam  linguam ' 
of  Albonem  (Pavia,  1539),  a  work  dedicated 
hf  tha  author  to  his  uncle  Afranio.  The  in- 
sfiraaMBt  suffidently  lesemblea  the  mcxlem 
bamoon vr  fagotto  to  mako  good  Afranio's  rightj 
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bnt  tlie  book  does  not  upptn  to  oonlain  any 

account  of  it. 

AFZELIUS,  Abvid  August,  bom  1785,  a 
Swedish  pastor  and  archseologist :  edited  conjointly 

j  wit'i  Hfijer  n  olleotion  i«f  Swedish  national 
j  melodies,  '  Svonska  Folkvisor,'  3  vols.  (^Stock- 
I  holm,  1 8 14-16,  continued  by  Arwidsson),  and 
j  wrote  the  histnrical  not*:-;  to  miot'  er  ciillt'ctiim, 

'  A&ked  af  Svenska  Folkbhai-iwiu  '  ^btockhulm, 

1848). 

AGAZZAPvT.  AfiosTryo,  was  a  criflet  of  a 
noble  family  of  Siena,  and  bom  on  Dec.  2, 15  7^* 
He  passed  the  flnt  yean  of  his  prafeerional  Ufb 

in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  ^fatth^;\^^.  After 
a  time  he  came  tt>  Kouie,  w-here  he  was  chosen 
Maestro  di  Cappella  at  the  Gennan  College 
(l>efore  l^o.',")  at  tlie  church  of  S.  Ai>ollinaris,' 
and  subsequently  at  the  .Scmiuuriu  Komano.  An 
intimacy  grew  up  between  him  and  the  wall* 
known  Viatlana.  of  Mantua,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  earliest  adopters  of  thq  figured  bass.  In  the 
preface  to  hi.s  third  volUHM  of  *  Motetti' (Zanetti, 
Kome,  1 606),  he  gives  some  instructions  for  its 
employment.  Jn  1630  be  returned  to  Siena,  and 
became  M'aestro  of  its  c^ithedral.  a  i>ost  which  ho 
rstAined  till  hia  death,  probably  in  1 040.  Agazzari 
was  ft  member  of  the  Aeadony  of  me  ArmoniH 
Jntronati.  His  jiuMications  are  nuuiLTons,  and 
consist  of  Madrigals,  Motetts,  I'salms,  Magni- 
ficats, litanies,  eto„  republished  in  nnmerotts 
edition-!  at  T\onie,  Milan,  Venice,  Aiitweqi, 
Frankfurt,  and  elsewhere.  His  one  substantive 
oontributian  to  the  adentifie  litenture  of  mnato 
is  a  little  work  of  only  sixteen  fpiarto  pages, 
entitled  '  La  Musica  £cclesiastica,dove  si  coutiene 
la  vera  diffiniiiona  della  Musica  come  Scienza  non 
piil  ve<luta  e  sua  nobilta '  (Siena,  i^>;>^  ;  the 
object  of  which  is  to  determine  how  chuivh  music 
should  best  confonn  itself  to  the  Baadlution  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Palestrina,  however,  had  worked 
at  a  clearer  practical  solution  of  that  problem  than 
any  which  tlie  sjieculatious  of  a  scifntitic  theorist 
could  possibly  evolve.  On  the  authority  of  Pitoni, 
a  pastoral  drama,  entitled  '  Eumelio,'  has  been 
ascribetl  to  A.:;i/xari.  It  was  undoubte  ily  per- 
formed at  Amelia,  and  printed  by  Domenioo 
Domenid  at  Rondlione  in  1614  (Allaooi,  'I>ra> 
maturgia ') ;  but  no  aathoi^a  namo  ia  ftffixed 
cither  to  music  or  libretto. 

A  short  motett  by  Anzzari  is  given  by  Proeke 
in  the  'Moaica  divina^  (Lib.  Motett^>ruin,  No. 
Ixv).  [E.  H.  1\] 

AGITATO  (Ital.),  also  Con  Agitazioxe, 
'agitated,'  'restleHS.'  This  adjective  is  mostly 
combined  with  ' allegro '  or  'presto'  to  describe 
the  character  of  a  movement.   In  the  somewhat 

rare  cas<'S  in  which  it  occurs  without  any  other 
time- indication  (e  g.  Mendelssohn's  '  Lieder  ohne 
Worte,'  Book  i..  No.  5,  'Piano  agitato')  a  rather 

rapid  time  is  indicated. 

AGNESI,  Mari.\  Teresa,  bom  at  Milan, 
1734;  sister  of  the  renowned  scholar,  Maria 
Gaetanft  Agneai;  »  ealebnted  pianist  of  bar 

1  Bnini  K'loam  maitai  lUi  mctad  IVPOlBlBHBt;  iMt  Iw  ti 
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time,  composed  four  operas,  'Sofonislie,'  Tiro 
in  Armenia^'  'Nitocri,'  and  'Iiuiubria  coiihu- 
late'.(l77t),  wv«nl  cunhitoWt  Mid  many  piano- 
concertn  and  Miuita%  wdl  known  in 
Germany.  [M.  C.  C.J 

AOOfimn;  Ludotioo,  bom  I S^4-»i  Ferram. 
In  holy  orders,  and  hftth  ptvet  and  composer. 
Became  chapel-master  to  Alfunao  II,  Duke  of 
Brtfl^  and  died  Sept  9a,  1590.  A  colleekiim  of 
hii  maasoB,  motctts,  and  madrigid%  appewed 
■hortly  before  hia  death. 

AGOSTINI,  Paous  aa  Italian  oonnoMr,  iwlio 
stands  out  in  n  lief  fitim  too  many  of  his  con- 
temporary countrymen.  He  was  bom  at  Vjil- 
leraiio  in  .1593,  and  was  a  pupil,  at  Rome,  of 
Bemnnlino  Nanini,  whoMf;  (I.Tiirlitcr  lip  m  imed. 
Aftvr  being  orjjaiiist  of  S.  M;iria  in  Trastevore, 
and  Maestro  di  Cap[>cllo  at  S.  Ix>ronzo  in  Da- 
mano,  he  succeeded  Ugolini  a«  Maefltro  at  the 
Vatican  Chapel,  in  16^9.  Unhappily  for  his 
art,  he  died  a  few  montha  altar  ma  pnfSannMit, 
in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

Pitoni,  who  would  seem  to  be  nothing  if  not  Inac- 
curate, has  a  story  to  the  t^iTwt  that  Agotitini 
owed  hia  appointment  at  the  Vatkmn  to  an  uu- 
answered  enuleng*  to  a  mvwtoal  enoounter.  which 
ho  sent  tu  I\'<ilitu,  who  luwl  lieen  hin  ftllow- 
pupil  (mder  Nauiui ;  the  Chapter  conceived  that, 
if  their  Maestro  ahmuifld  a  profearional  -dueUo 
with  Agostini,  ho  ouglit  to  civo  up  hix  place  to 
him.  But  this  is  haxdly  probable,  and  Baini, 
with  nnneoessary  perseverance^  expoeee  its  im- 
probability. A  more  pleasant  anecdote  w  that 
Urban  VIII  happened  to  eater  the  Basilica  at 
the  moment  when  a  work  of  AgostiniV  fiir  fbrty- 
eight  voices,  after  the  fiusliiou  then  in  vogue,  was 
being  performed  by  the  cbuir.  The  Pope  stopjKnl 
to  hear  it  out ;  and,  at  ita  OOnduaiailt  Io»e  and 
bowed  [K)intcdly  to  ita  ccpipoaw,  to  made  hia 
seiute  of  ita  l>eauty. 

The  extant  published  works  of  AgoitiBi  con- 
sift  of  two  volmnes  of  Psalms  for  four  and  eight 
▼oicai  (printed  by  Soldi,  Rome,  1619) ;  two 
volumes  of  ^Iui,'nificat8  for  one,  two,  and  three 
Toicea  (Ibid.,  i(no)4  and  five  volamea  of  Masses 
far  eight  and  twelve  ▼oioea,  published  (Robletti. 
Iv<^)iiie)  in  1C24,  1(125,  i6j6,  1627.  and  1628  re- 
spectively. Hji  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ 
large  uamben  of  voioeB  in  leveral  ebotn. 
In^'emiity  and  elegance  an  Ua  pievailin;^'  char 
actehatics ;  bat  that  he  ooald  and  did  rise  beyond 
theae,  ia  proved  faj  an  ■Agnna  Dei*  ftr  eight 
voices  in  canon,  which  wa«  publi.shed  by  P. 
M.^rtini  in  his  *  Saggio  di  Contrappunto  Fugato,' 
and  which  is  allowed  to  be  &  maalerpiece.  The 
fame,  however,  of  Agoetini  rents  uiK»n  his  un- 
published pieces,  which  form  the  great  l>ulk  of 
bis  productionu.  They  are  preserved  partly  in 
the  Corsini  Librar)',  and  jmrtly  in  tlie  ( '<illeetinn 
of  the  Vatican.'    A  motett  by  Agoaiiui  is  given 

*  Faolo  AgMtlnl  mil  Mt  to  ecwifonndcd  with  Um  cArltrr  unA  In- 

fertor  Luilflvlro  Acnitini  of  Fcrrnni.  wtio.  hnvinn  llvwl  for  flf-y-- 1 
yMre,  and  lukrtag  Imn  Mwttn)  at  tijt  1  itlir.lrul  of  hit  haiIvc  tuvii. 
died  In  I.W>.  nn<l  left  certain  ni«*«-«.  niAilrik-iiiii.  tiul  mnlrttl  bcliimi 
Mm:  nnr  witli  I'irtrn  Sinxiul  Ai!<i«tiiil.  ii  Kniiian,  wbi>  livnl  dnrinc  Uw 
UlttY  luiU  of  ttic  irUi  cwntur]',  and  wa*  iht  author  of  Mm*  pubiiilmi 
■«  «f  'Jl 


in  Proske's  * 
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AGREMENS. 


Bivina*  (liber  Motettorum. 

[E.  H.  P.] 


AGRELL,  JoHANX,  bom  at  Loth  in  Sweden  ; 
studied  at  Linkiiping  and  UpaaL  Appointed 
court  masician  at  Castiel  in  1723,  and  in  1746 
conductor  at  NuremlHirg,  where  ho  died,  1767, 
He  left  nine  publisiied  works  (Nuremberg), 
concertos,  sonatas^  etOi,  and  many  mioira  in 
manuscript. 

A6REMENS  (Fr.,  properly  AgrimenM 
ChOMt  -or  de  Mugique  \  Ger.  Manieren  :  Eng. 
(Ttmm).    Certain  ornaments  introdtioed  into 
vocal  or  {nstnimental  melody,  indicatod  ehher 

]>y  .si^^ns,  nr  ]>y  small  nutei^  aod  pw&nned  nO> 
cording  to  certain  rules. 
Vanooa  Ibnwa  of  agrtaiMia  have  been  from 

time  to  time  invented  by  different  cnriip<t'»»  rs, 
and  many  of  them  have  again  fallen  into  diause, 
but  the  earliest  seem  to  have  been  the  invention 
of  < 'hamlwnnieres,  a  celebrated  French  organist 
of  the  time  of  I»ui8  XIV  (1670),  and  they  were 
probably  introduced  into  Germany  by  Moppat, 
organist  at  Paesau  in  1695,  who  in  his  yonth  ha<l 
studied  in  Paris.  The  proi>er  employment  of  the 
agrtaMM  in  French  music— whidi,  according  to 
Rousseau  (Dictionnaire  de  Musique,  1768)  were 
necessary  'pour  oouvrir  un  peu  1*  fitdeur  da 
cluint  firan9ai8* — was  at  first  taught  in  Paris 
by  special  professors  of  the  'gout  da  duuit,* 
but  no  definite  rules  for  their  application  were 
laid  down  until  Emanuel  Bach  treat^l  them 
very  fully  in  hia  'Versuch  itber  die  wahre 
Art  daa  Clavier  sa  ipielen,*  In  175a.  In 
this  ho  speaks  of  the  great  value  of  the  agre- 
mens : — '  they  serve  to  connect  the  notes,  they 
enliven  them,  and  when  neoessary  give  them 
a  special  emphasis,  they  help  to 

elucidabs  the  character  of  the  music ;  whether  it 
be  lad,  eheerfal,  cr  oUierwiie,  they  alwaya  onm- 
tribute  their  sham  to  the  effect, 
an  indifierent  conmoaition  may  be  impn>ved  by 
their  aid,  while  widioat  them  even  the  best 
inelo<ly  may  ap}>eAr  empty  and  meanin  less.*  At 
the  same  time  ho  warns  a'^'ainst  tlieir  too  fre- 
quent uae,  and  «a,ys  they  should  be  as  the  oma- 
mcnts  with  which  the  finest  building  may  be 
overladen,  or  the  spices  with  which  the  beet  diah 
may  be  spoilt. 

The  agremens  according  to  Emannel  Bach  are 
the  Bebung,"  VorschlM,  Triller,  Dopj>ehichla'», 
Morrlent,  Anschlag^  ScMoHbr,  Sehweiler,  nad 
Brechung  (Ex.  i)* 


THUfr. 


'  Thr  IVNing  (Fr.  '  l«lancrment't  IML  •Iwnolo')  cannnt  t*  rt- 
rruUrl  on  the  mi>Jrm  pianoforte.  It  eooilatcd  In  tfirins  to  lh«  Vpt  o' 
Iht!  rla«lchiir>l  a  orrtaln  Imnbllnn  prranire,  which  pruducfd  a  kiiul  of 
puliation  of  tha  lound,  irttli<<Nt  mof  intanrab  of  lUcno*.  Oa  •tHnK*^ 


I 


DoppcLtch!aff. 


AOBEUENS. 


m 


El 


ScKkifer. 


SehnetUr.  JNdkuJV* 

mm 


I 


In  addition  to  these,  Marj)urf:  treats  of  the 
XachachLtj;  (Ex.  3),  which  Emanuel  Bach  dooi 
not  neogidat,  cr  st  least  calls  *  uglv,  although 
extraordinarily  in  fashion,'  but  whkn  IS  IsiXWy 
employed  by  mulem  compoflers. 
2,  Naeh$chlag. 
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I  hare  now  hecome  olm  )letf?.  They  are  deacrilted 
in  an  imtmciioo-book  tor  the  violin,  called  the 
Dirlricm  VioliBt,  by  Christopher  Simiwon,  pub- 
liBhe<l  in  1659,  and  are  divided  into  two  claaae*!, 
the  'smooth  and  shaked  graces.'  The  smooth 
graces  are  only  adapted  to  stringed  faurtrmnents, 
as  they  are  to  be  executed  by  slid] iii;  the  finger 
along  the  string;  they  include  the  Plain-beat  or 
Rl«»,  theBsdcbU,  the  Double  BackfUl,  the  Ele- 
vation, theCadcnt,  and  the  SjirinL^'t  r,  which  'con- 
cludes the  SSouod  ef  a  ^iote  more  acutOp  by 
clapping  doiwn  aaother  Finger  just  at  the  ex- 
pirin-j  of  it.'  The  cfiect  of  this  ntli*  r  fmu'tT  upon 
the  violin  would  be  to  raiue  the  pitch  of  the  last 
note  but  one  (the  upper  of  the  two  written  notes) 
80  that  the  Springer  wouhl  resemble  the  French 
Accent.  The  '  shaked  graces'  are  the  .Shaked 
Beat,  Backfall,  Elevation,  and  Cadent,  which  are 
Kiniilar  to  the  plain  graces  with  the  addition 
of  a  tiliake,  and  lastly  the  Double  Itelitih,  of  wluch 
no  explanatiim  in  words  is  attempted,  bat  an 
example  in  notes  given  as  below  (Ex.  4). 

4>  ftefa  M, 


Back/iM. 


DoMUtBmd^fiitl. 


The  principal  agremens  of  French  music  were 
the  Appogiature,  Trille,  and  Accent,  which  re* 
Kembled  respectitdy  the  Vondilafr,  Triller  and 
Nachschlag  described  abovo,  and  in  :vLIitinn 
the  Mordant — which  appeare  to  have  dilfered 
from  the  Mordent  of  Oennaa  nndi<^  aod  to 
have  l)een  a  kind  of  intcrriipt©<l  trill, — the  Coultf, 
I'ort  de  voix,  *  Port  de  voix  jette,  and  the 
Cadenoa  pleino  oa  briste*  (Bs.  3). 

3*  MmdauL  CouU. 


EUvntion. 


SkakedBaekAM. 

The  ain^mens  or  gracem  peculiar  to  old  Engliiih 
nusle  dl£bred  considerably  from  the  above,  and 

*Wa  *^»W_S»  «ab,'  which  oacM  profwrlr  to  tignUy  the 

■"'■S  wolet  nHh  dtrmir  nnoothnew  fttwn  on*  note  to  ma- 

•thcT  (ItaL  '  portamento  ill  iroca^bM  liwn  my  fntmlto  mIM  lo 

'  The  nnprw.|K  ht»c  fFnc  -Tiim  •)  wu  tfim  oOM  nukmn  by  the 

^  wriK^'if  ihr  t,nii  ,,f  (  .ijiirrlK  n'OJ);  Mid  tadwal  tVhaitlan 

HfuM  UM  til*  wonl  ta  Uitt  KHM  la  bit  ■  CteilarBttchUa'  UTW. 


Orthu! 
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U  AGBEMENaL 

Tlic  atrrt*ni(<ni  uw<\  in  modern  mualc  or  in  the 
perfonuaucti  of  the  worka  of  the  great  nutften 
are  the  aodacfttiirm,  appo^rgiatura,  arpeggio,  inoir* 
dent,  nachaolllag',  slmku  or  trill,  slide,  nnd  turn, 
each  of  wbidi  wHX  be  fully  deticribed  in  its  t>wn 
|>boew  [F.  T] 

A6RIC0LA,  AtEXAiTDlit,  »  oompoAer  of 

great  celebrity  Hvin^j  at  the  end  of  tlie  i;th 
ceuturj'  and  beginning  of  the  i6th.  t'redjiers 
lament  on  the  death  of  Ockrnheim  inentionH 
Agrioula  as  a  fellow-pupil  in  the  school  of  that 
roaster;  and  the  dateb  of  his  published  works, 
together  with  an  intcrestin;^  epitaph  printed  in 
»  collection  of  motetta  publiahed  at  Wittenberg 
in  1538,  funuih  tn  witii  tnateriali  far  briefly 
sketching  his  life.  The  wonls  of  the  epitaph, 
which  lieArs  the  title  'Epitaphium  Alex.  Agri- 
colae  8yin|'haniaataa  ragia  OwtaliaePliilippCara 
as  follows : — 

*  Mu»ica  quid  defies  f  Periit  mea  aura  decusfjue. 
K^tne  Alexander  I  la  mem  A<,'ric/ila. 
Die  age  qualis  erat?  Claras  v^^  ii m  inanuamque. 

Qnlm  lo'-ii^'  hiinc  rapuit  '  'U  tanus  aL'er, 

Quia  liel^';uii  liunc  traxit '    .MaLjuus  icx  i]  .-e 
l'hilip|»U8. 

Quo  inorbo  interiit  ?  Febre  fu  rente  obiit, 
Aetas  quae  fuerat  ?  Jam  sevagesimus  annus. 
Soluliitniwitaliatt  Tifi^o  cqiite.* 

The  qiiesti<m 'Quia  Belgam  hunc  traxit?'  seiin-^ 
to  imply  that  Agrioola  was  not  a  native  of  that 
oounfay,  though  FMa  daima  Urn  aa  a  Belgian  on 

the  htren-tli  of  this  vtrj  aentenee,  which  ho 
renders  '  Who  brought  him^ixMn  Belgium  V  ]ie 
waa  however  oertainlj  educated  diere,  and  lived 

the  t^T^at^•r  pait  of  his  life  in  the  Ni  th-'rl:ind'^. 
At  an  early  age  he  distinguished  himaelf  both  as 
ft  aiager  and  perlbrmer.  Hia  fiune  aeon  apiead 
to  di>tant  c<iMntrtcs,  and  the  gn  at  ]irinter  Pe- 
trucci  published  some  of  hi.s  work»  at  Ven'ce  in 
1503.  He  entmed  the  service  of  Philip,  duke  of 
Auatna  and  f«)ver<>i_'n  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
IbUowed  hiui  to  ( 'antile  in  1 506.  There  Agricola 
remained  until  his  death,  at  the  age  of  60  (about 
the  year  T53o\  «>f  a«.Mito  fever,  in  the  territory  of 
Valladolid.  Amongst  Agricola's  known  work« 
the  most  important  are  two  motetta  for  three 
voices  from  the  collection  entitled  '  Motetti 
XXXIII'  (Venice,  Petrucci.  1502) ;  eight  four- 
pert  songs  from  the  collection  'Canti  cento  cin- 
quantft*  (Venioah  Petruod,  I50>|) ;  and  a  volume 
^  five  maaaea '  Miaae  Alex.  Agrfeelae*  (Venice, 
Petrucci,  150.^^  It  ix  not  improbaMe  tliat  a 
large  number  of  his  compositiooa  may  still  be 
oontained  in  the  lifanma  of  Spain.   [J  Jt.&-B.] 

AGRIOOLA,  6m>ro  Lodwto,  bom  Oct.  25^ 
1643,  at  GrOMan>Furra  in  Thuringia,  where 
his  father  waa  dergyman  ;  brought  up  at 
XSaenaeh  and  Gotha  and  ^he  VBlverritiea  of 

Wittenliorg  iin<l  I-«  ipsi<-;  l<ap<■llmc^^ff■^  at  (lotha 
in  1670.  lie  composed  '  Alu^ikalische  Ne- 
banatunden'  for  two  violins,  two  violas,  and 
ban.s ;  rcliirioiis  hvTims  ai»  !  mailHi^als;  sonatas 
and  preluile:*,  '  auf  franzoaische  Art,'  etc.,  etc. 
He  died  at  Gotha  in  Feb.  1676  at  the  age  of 
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thirty -three,  full  of  promise,  bul  without  ac- 
complishing a  Htyle  for  himself.  [F.  G.] 

AGRICOLA,  JoHAXW,  bom  at  Nuremberg 
about  1570,  professor  of  music  in  the  Gynma- 
lium  at  l£rfurt  in  161 1,  and  composer  ef 
three  ooillectkna  of  motetta  (Nuremberg,  i6ot- 
1611). 

AGRICOLA,  JoMANv  FRirT>mrH,  l)om  Jan. 
4,  17 JO,  nt  L)oij:t,scheu,  Alteuburi.',  Saxony. 
Ills  tather  was  a  judge,  and  his  mother,  Mana 
Ma^"lalen  Manke,  from  (Jielirichenstein  near 
Halle,  was  a  friend  of  the  great  Handel.  He 
began  to  learn  music  in  his  fifth  year  under  a 
certain  Martini.  In  1738  he  entered  the 
University  of  Ijcipsic  when  Gotteched  waa 
Professor  of  Rhetoric.  But  though  he  went 
through  the  regular  oourw  of  'humanitaea'  be 
also  atudied  mnaie  under  Sebaatian  Bach,  with 
whom  he  worke<l  hard  for  thnn?  years.  After 
thia  he  resided  at  Dresden  and  JBerlin,  and 
studied  the  dramatie  style  under  Graun  and 
Has-'ic.  Tn  17^9  he  pnl)li.slied  two  pamphlets  on 
French  and  Italian  taste  in  music  under  the 
paeudonym  of  Olibrio.  In  the  following  year  a 
cantata  of  his, '  II  FiloBofo  convinto  in  ainorf,'  was 
performed  before  Frederic  the  Great,  and  made 
sudi  an  impression  on  the  king  as  to  induce  him 
to  confer  on  A^'ricola  the  pnst  of  IIof-coni|«>iiist. 
He  had  an  equal  nueoesH  with  a  second  cantata, 
'  Ln  Ricamatrioe.'  Agricola  tlu-n  maniadSignoift 
Molteni,  prima  donna  of  the  lierlin  opera,  and 
composed  various  operas  for  Drcinlen  and  I3crlin, 
aa  wdl  aa  much  music  for  the  Church  and  many 
amngements  of  the  king's  mehxlies.  After  the 
death  of  Graun  (Aug.  8,  1759)  he  was  made 
ilirect^jr  of  the  royal  chapel;  but  without  the 
title  of  '  kapellmeister.*  There  he  remained  till 
Ida  death  in  1774— Nov.  la  (Foiitd)  or  Bee.  i 
(Schneider,  Hist,  of  Berlin  0{x>ra1.  Agricula'i 
compositions  had  no  {K'nuancnt  suooeas^  nor  were 
any  printed  excepting  a  p.'<alm  and  aome  ehonls. 
He  had  the  n^jnitation  of  l>eing  the  liest  organ- 
player  in  Berlin,  and  a  good  teacher  of  singing. 
He  tnuulated  with  modi  akUl  Tosi's  'Opinloai 
de'  Cantori.*  and  Dm<le  some  additiims  of  value  to 
Adluug's  '  Musica  mechaniea  on,'auii-di.'   [F.  G.] 

AGRICOLA,  Martin,  whouc  German  name, 
aa  he  himself  tells  uf,  was  Solir,  or  Sore,  wad 
bom  about  1500  at  Sorall  in  Lower  Silesia.    In  ^ 
1524  we  find  him  teacher  and  cantor  in  the  firet 
Protestant  school  at  Magdebur^;,  and  ho  remained 
there  till  hii*  death,  J  une  10, 1556.  The  aaaertion 
of  his  biographer  Ca-^par  that  Agricola  readied 
the   au'c  nf  seventy  has  misled  all  fill.iwin,' 
writers  as  to  the  date  of  his  birth.   In  his 
'Mnaica  inatrumeBtalitt  deudadi,*  which,  notp 
withstanding  its  jx^lvLrlott  tltla  la  written  in 
German,  he  states  that  he  had  no  'activum 
pneoeptorem*  for  muaie,  but  leaned  the  ait 
by  himself  while  constjintly  tK-<nipie  I  an  a  srhool- 
maHtcr.  Tiiatwork  is  remarkaldo  not  only  for  ita  I 
muHie^I  ability  but  for  its  German  style,  which  has  | 
all  the  force  and  tlav  >ur  of  the  writings  of  his  , 
contemjwraty  Luther  himself.    .^Wricula's  chief 
praleotor  and  fiiend  waa  BB4W«  tte  aenstor  of 
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WHtealwig,  renowned  in  lus  own  day  m  » 

printor  of  muMic.  Tins  excellent  man  printed 
laaay  of  Agricola'ti  work^,  of  which  the  following 
■Mj  be  named  amongist  others: — 'Ein  kurtz 
deutHchf  Musica,*  1528;  'Musi<  a  instrinncntullH 
«leu<L*ch,'  1529,  *32,  '45;  'Musica  fignralis 
deudflch,*  1532;  *  Von  den  Proportionibus' ; 
'Rudimenta  Miisices,'  is^Q.  n>e  list  (»f  the  rest 
will  be  found  in  DrautliuB*  '  I'ibliothoca  Classica,' 
p.  1650  ;  Walther's  'Lexicon';  Marpurjj'a 
*  Beitra^je,'  vol.  v  ;  Forkel'*  '  Literature,'  and 
Gerber  »  *  l>ictionary.'  Mattheson  in  his  *  Epho- 
rus'  (p.  134)  praises  him  for  having  been  the 
fint  to  abolidi  the  '  ancient  taUature,  and  adopt 
the  fjTrtem  of  notation  whidi  W9  itill  employ. 
Bat  this  is  inaccurate.  All  thai  A^icola  pro- 
poMd  was  a  new  '  tablaturo*  far  €b»  lute,  better 
tlum  the  old  one.  On  the  euufllct  between  the 
oM  and  new  notation,  Agricola's  writing*  are 
fiall  of  interest,  and  they  mutft  be  studied  by 
eifery  one  who  wuhea  to  nave  an  aoeavate  view 
of  that  revolution.  Bttt  unfifftlUiately  they  are 
both  rare  and  ctxstly.  [F.  G.] 

AGRICOLA,  WoLFOAXO  Christoph,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  tlie  I'iU  century,  composed  a 
'  Fa*iciculu«  Musicalis'  (Wurtburg  and  Cologne. 
1651),  of  mtmm,  and  'Foaciculus  variarum  can- 
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AGTHE,  Cabl  Christian-,  bom  at  Hcttntidt, 
1739 ;  died  at  Ballcnstedt,  1 797  ;  oipumt,  com- 
poaer  of  fix  optnui,  three  pianoforte  MNaataB 
(^Leiptfic,  179o\  and  a  collection  of  Lixler  (I)es- 
■aa,  ijSi).  His  son,  W.  J.  Albbecut,  bom  at 
BaBeailedt*  1790,  in  1810  lettled  at  Leipeic, 
and  1823  at  Dresden  as  teacher  of  Ix>gier'H  sysU-ni, 
under  the  approval  of  C.  M.  von  Weber,  and  in 
f  8>6  feonded  a  similar  establishment  at  Posen. 
Later  he  waa  at  Berlin.  KnUak  is  his  best- 
known  pupil.  [M.  C.  C] 

AGUADO,  Diojnaio,  bora  in  Madrid,  1784, 
a  reniarkable  pirfmner  on  the  guitar;  received 
his  chief  instruction  from  Garcia,  the  great  nnger. 
In  1825  he  w«ttt  to  Pkrts,  where  he  aoHidated 
with  Uie  most  eminent  artistes  of  the  d.-iy,  till 
when  he  returned  to  Madrid,  and  died 
than  in  1849.  Hia  method  for  the  guitar,  an 
emDent  work  of  it8  kind,  passed  thnnigh  three 
•iStioDe  in  Spain  (Madrid,  1825-1843)  and  onc 
in  Pitfia  (1827).  He  aba  pnhliahed  *Oolleocion 
de  los  Etudic'S  jnm  la  guitarra'  (Madrid,  1820), 
'Colleodon  de  Andantes,'  etc.,  and  other  works 
§gf  Ills  inetmnMini.  [M.  C>  C.3 

AGUILERA  DE  HEREDIA,  SEBAtmir,  a 
monk  and  Spanish  a)m])oeer  at  the  beginningof  the 
17th  century.  His  chief  work  was  a  collection  of 
Magnificata  for  four  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight 
Toiofli^  many  of  which  are  etiU  aung  in  the  caUie- 
dnl  of  Saraguea,  wham  Jia  dfitnelid  ^  mudo, 
•ad  at  otihcr  chucihaa  a 


AGUJARL  LtCKKZiA.  a  very  celebrated 
■nger,  who  cuppliee  an  extraordinary  example  of 
fta  foeUon  of  nidmamhig  mnridans ;  for,  oeing 

a  nat  ir;il  (  hil.l  a  noblr,  tihe  wru  alwav-^  nil- 
mwinoiKj  in  the  playUils  and  newspapers  as  La 


Bartardinn,  or  JBosfimle/fa.   She  waa  born  at 

Ferrara  in  174.^,  iti  tnicted  in  a  Convent  by  the 
P.  Liambertini,  and  made  her  dAut  at  Florence 
in  1764.    Her  trinmph  waa  brilliant,  and  she 

was  cvgi-rly  engaged  for  all  thf  print-ipal  towns, 
where  whe  was  enthusiastically  received.  She  did 
not  excel  in  expression,  but  in  execution  she  aor* 
pa8»e<l  all  rivals.  The  extent  of  her  rr^.ster  was 
beyond  all  couijKiriaon.  Sacchini  wild  he  had 
heard  her  sing  as  high  as  Bb  in  altissimo,  and 
she  had  two  gotxl  octaves  below  :  but  Mi>7..art 
himself  heard  her  at  Parma  in  1 770,  and  «aya  of 
her '  that  she  had  '  a  lovely  niloe^  *  <le«iMft 
throat,  and  an  incredibly  high  range.  She  sang 
the  IbDowing  notes  ai^  passages  hi  my  pre- 
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Ten  years  later,  in  speaking  of  Mara,  he  says, 
'  She  has  not  tlie  good  fortune  to  j)li'ii.He  me.  Sha 
does  too  Utile  U)  be  compared  to  a  Bastardella — 
though  that  is  her  jxiculiar  style — and  too  much 
Ui  touch  the  heart  like  an  Aloysia  Weber.'* 
I/eo|iold  Mozart  says  of  her,  'She  is  not 
handitome  nor  yet  ugly,  but  has  at  times  a 
wild  look  in  tlie  eyes,  like  people  who  are  Bul>ject 
to  oonvuhttoufl,  and  she  is  lame  in  one  foot.  Her 
oondiiet  formerly  was  good ;  she  has,  consei{uently, 
ag«>i'd  ii.iiiR'  and  rL|i\it;itii>u. 

Agujari  made  a  great  seusation  in  the  carnival 
of  1774  at  Milan,  in  the  lerioin  opera  of  '11 
Tul'imeo,'  by  Colla,  and  still  ni<ire  in  a  cantat-* 
by  the  same  composer.     In  1780  ehe  married 
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OqUa,  who  rampnfxl  for  her  most  of  the  mtuic 
ibt  aati)^.  She  san^  at  the  Pantheon  (V)ncert8 
ftr  lotue  years,  from  1775,  receiving  a  salary  at 
OMtiiiMof  £100  a  night  fur  siogiBg  t«0  toon, 
ft  prioe  which  wa«  then  simply  mtwinwit.  MM 
died  at  ParmA,  May  1 8.  1 783.  [J.  M.] 

AOnS,  Hknri.  bora  in  1740.  died  1798; 

composer  ami  prv>fo88or  of  Bolfc;,''^'io  in  the 
Comtervatoire  of  Paris  (1795).  Hia  workd,  which 
display  mora  loaning  than  geuiu8,  consist  of 
trios  for  strings,  two  compositions  for  violoncello, 
publiahcil  in  London,  where  ho  lived  for  aome 
time,  and  six  duos  concertants  for  two  vioiini, 
piil>li8hed  by  Bartnori  iParia)  aa  tho  op.  37  of 
iioccheriui. 

AHLB»  JoHAHir  Bodoot,  ebvreh  oompooof, 

Ixini  at  ^Iuhlhau8on  in  Thurin^ia,  Dec.  24,  1^125; 
educated  at  Gottingen  and  Krt'urt.  In  1644  he 
became  organist  at  Erfurt,  but  soon  after  settled 
at  luM  iii\t,ivc  place,  where  in  i^»5  3  ho  waa 
appointed  memlxir  of  the  senate  and  afterwards 
bdfgomaster.  He  died  in  full  possession  of  hii 
powers  July  8,  1673.  Ills  publishe*!  compositions 
include  'Compendium  pro  teiiellis'  (1648),  a  trea- 
tise on  singing  which  went  through  three  editions ; 
'  Geistlichen  Dialogcn/  '  Symphonien,  Paduanen, 
und  Balletcn' ;  '  Thuringische  Lustgarten,'  a 
OoUection  of  church  music;  400  'guistlichen 
Arien,'  'geistlichen  Concerte,'  and  'Andachten' 
on  all  the  Sundays  and  Festivals,  etc.,  etc.  He 
cultivated  the  simple  .-^tvle  nf  tlie  1  lioral,  avoiding 

Cdyphonic  counteqwint.  ilis  tunes  were  for 
ng  very  {Mpular,  and  are  itill  sung  in  the 
Protestant  churches  of  T]iiirin:,'"a  —  amongst 
others  that  known  aa  'Liebttter  Jeiu  wir  aind 
U«r;  AUe  left  a  eon,  JohanB  Georg,  liom  I 
1650,  who  sticoet^U  d  to  his  father's  nm.siral  hon- 
ours, and  was  made  poet  laureate  bv  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.  Ho  died  Dec.  a,  1706.  Bia  bymn 
tunes  were  onoe  popular^  bai  an  not  now  in 
use.  [F.  G.] 

AHLSTROEM,  A.  J.  R,  bom  about  1763 ; 
a  Swetiish  composer,  organist  at  the  church  of 
St.  Jamee,  Stockholm,  aod  court  aooompanyist ; 
compoeed  aooatai  for  pianoforte  (Stoddioun,  1 783 
and  i7>>fi\  lantutaj*,  and  songs,  nii'l  eiliteil  with 
Bomau  '  Walda  svenska  Folkilan.sar  ucb  Folkle- 
dar/  a  collection  of  Swedish  ]M^pular  ain,  some 
of  which  have  been  sunL,'  by  Mine.  Lind- 
Goldschmidt.  He  was  also  editor  for  two  years 
of  ft  Swedioh  nudoal  periodioal  ^HwilMlidct 
Tidsfordrif.'  [M.  a  C] 

AIBLINGER,  Johanit  Ca.hpar,  bom  at 
Waaserburg  in  Bavaria,  Feb.  23,  1779.  His 
compoBition.s  are  much  estcenuHl.  ami  ix^rfornied 
in  the  Catholic  churches  of  South  Geruiany.  In 
1803  be  went  to  Italy,  and  stoHied  eight  years  at 
Vicenza,  after  which  he  scttU-<l  ;it  Venii  c,  win  re 
in  conjunction  with  the  Abbe  Gregorio  Trentino 
he  founded  the  *Odeon*  Tnatitutioii  for  the 
pfftOtice  of  clasxical  works.    1n  ho  was 

recalled  to  his  native  country-  by  the  king,  and 
appointed  kapellmeiater  of  his  court  muric.  In 
l*> ,^3  however  lie  retiimetl  Ui  Italy,  and  reside*! 
at  iiefgamo,  occupying  Uimself  in  the  collection 


of  ancient  classical  muHic,  which  is  now  in  the 
Staatsbibliothek  at  Munich.  Hi.s  whole  efTort? 
to  tho  end  of  his  life  were  directed  to  the 
performance  of  classical  V(x>a1  music  in  the 
All  Saint«'  church  at  Munich,  erected  in  1826. 
His  single  attempt  at  dramatic  composition  wa« 
an  opera  of  '  Roilrigo  a  Chimene/  which  waa 
not  iueceeriuL.  Tba  bravura  ain  for  Mme. 
Schechser  and  for  Pell^rrim  were  much  liked, 
but  the  piece  shewed  no  depth  of  invention.  In 
church  mu8ic  however  he  waa  remarliablj happy : 
his  conifK>6itiotie  in  this  departmeDt  are  in  tae 
firee  style  of  hi^  time,  written  with  gnat  aldll« 
and  full  of  religious  feeling,  tuneful,  ayeeabla^ 
and  easjr  melody,  and  ecaetly  suited  to  small 
chur.  h  choirn,  Tljcy  cnnti.st  of  masssi^  some 
re<iuieinB,  graduals,  litanies,  and  psaliiii»  with 
accompaniments  for  orohostra  and  organ,  pnb- 
lisbed  at  Munich,  Augsbui^,  and  Paris  ^Schott). 
Aiblinger  died  May  6,  1S67.  [C.  F.  P.] 

AICHINGEli,  GuECioB.  Born  about  1565  ; 
took  holy  oniers,  and  entood  tha  lervioa  of 
Freiherr  Jacob  Fugger  at  Augsburg  as  OTganist. 
In  1599  he  paid  a  visit  of  two  years  to  Rome  to 
perfect  himself  in  inuHic.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  alive 
at  the  time  of  the  pnblieation  of  one  of  his  worin, 
Dec.  5,  ifiiT,.  In  the  preface  to  his  *Sacra« 
Cautioues'  ^Venice,  1390),  he  praises  the  music 
uf  Gabrieff;  and  his  wanes  also  betray  the 
influence  of  the  Venetian  h  IkxiI.  They  are 
among  the  best  German  music  of  that  time, 
bearing  naarlu  of  real  gettfns;  and  are  superior 
to  tliotte  of  hiH  conteinj)orary,  the  learned  Galium, 
or  IIa.vul.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  are  a 
'  Uhi  est  frater,*  and  '  Aasumpta  est  Maria,*  both 
for  three  voicea ;  an  'Adoranius'  for  four;  and 
an  '  Intonuit  <Je  c<ido'  for  six  voices,  the  last 
printed  in  the  PloriUgium  Porttntt.  A  Litany, » 
Htabat  Mater,  and  various  motetts  of  his  are 
printed  la  Proske's  '  Musica  divina.*         [F.  G.J 

AIMON,  Pauphilb  Lbopold  Fbak^oxs,  vio- 
loncellist and  composer,  born  at  L'l.sle,  near  Avig- 
non, 1 779 ;  conducted  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre 
in  Ifaneilles  when  only  seventfen,  that  of  the 
Gynmase  Draniatlque  in  P.u's  iSji,  and  of  th«! 
Th^tre  Fran^ais,  on  the  retirement  u£  Baudron, 
i8a3.  Of  ma  seven  openw  only  two  wera 
performed,  tho  'Jeux  Horaux'  (1818),  and 
'Michel  et  Christine'  {i%2\),  the  last  with 
great  snooess^  He  also  composed  numerous 
string  quartctt3,  trios,  and  duos  (Paris  and 
Lyons),  and  waa  the  author  of  '  Connaic^aneea 
prilindiiairea  de  L*Hannoiiie,*  and  other  trea- 
tises. [M.  C.  C  \ 

AIR  (ItaL  ana;  Fr.  air;  Germ.  ArU,  from 
the  Latin  aer,  the  lower  atmosphere;  or  <rm, 

a  given  number,  an  cpueh,  or  peritKl  of  tiIne^. 
In  a  general  sense  air,  from  the  element  whose 
Tibration  is  the  caose  of  music,  has  come  to 
mean  th.-it  particular  kind  of  music  which  is 
indeueudent  of  harmony.  In  common  parlance 
air  is  rfaylhmioal  melody— any  melody  or  kind 
of  Hjel  -dv  of  which  the  frti  arc  of  the  g,anie 
duration,  and  tho  phxate*  bear  some  recognisable 
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pmportion  one  toaaodwr.   In  the  1 6tli  and  1 7  th 
Oantnria*  air  represented  popularly  a  clieerful 
The  En^'liah  word  <flte,  now  tixchisively 
tu  a  particular  kind  of  musical  com- 
position, ia  derived  from  the  A.  S.  Xlljc;5*»  ™ 
it*  primitive  sem-e  sim^ily  mutic.  Technically 
an  air  it  •ooaip<^6iti<  n  fur  a  single  voice  or  any 
mooopliuiious  instrument,  aoocompanied  by  othier 
Tuices  or  by  instruments.   About  the  be^nnin? 
of  the    17th   century   many  part-songs  were 
written,  difioring  from  those  of  the  preceding 
centoiy  in  xtumy  importMtt  peiiiotiMn,  but 
chiefly    in   the    &ct   of  their   interest  being 
thrown  into  one,  generftUy  the  upper,  part; 
(be  other  parti  being  suboidiiiate.  IImm  oAer 
parts  were  •^'c-nerally  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of 
Ming  either  sunjf  or  played.   The  fiist  book  of 
Foras  *Mqiik«  of  randrie •  knds*  (1607)  is 
of  this  clasjj.     Subeetiuently  to  its  invention, 
ariaa  were  for  a  considerable  time  commnuly 
pobUshed  with  the  aooompanimeni  only  of  a 
•figure*!  liars  '    The  aria  ^'rande,  preat  or  more 
eottended  air,  has  taken  a  vast  variety  of  forms. 
Theee  however  may  be  clasml  under  two  heads, 
the  aria  with  'da  capo'  and  the  aria  without. 
The  invention  of  the  former  and  older  form  has 
been  long  attributed  to  Ale^^sandro  Scarlatti 
(1659-1735) ;  but  an  an*  printed  in  the  present 
vritar**  •  Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period  of 
IfosiGal  History,'  shows  that  it  was  used  as 
eariy  aa  1655,  i.e.  four  yean  before  A.  Scarlatti 
was  bom,  by  the  Venetian,  Ynnomco  Ga/ralli, 
a  master  in  whose  opera  'Giasone'  (1649)  the 
line  which  divides  air  from  recitative  seems  to 
hatve  been  mariced  more  dwtlnetly  than  in  any 
precwling  niusic.    Tlie  so-called  'aria'  of  Monte- 
verde  and  his  contemporaries  ^c.  1600)  is  hardly 
diatlaguialiaMe  from  ibdr  'muaim  parlante,'  a 
V«T  slight  advance  on  the  'plain  sonfj'  of  the 
IMdle  ages.    The  aria  without '  da  capo'  is  but 
*  noK  egctendad  and  interesting  form  tiian  that 
of  its  predecessor.    Tn  the  f  trnier  the  first  section 
ct  divisiun  is  al»o  tlie  laitt ;  a  eecticm,  always  in 
key  and  generally  shorter,  being  inter- 
f>r.«t'<l  hetw«'en  the  fin^t  and  its  repetition.  In  the 
iattt.^  the  tir&t  dection  is  repeated,  often  several 
thne%  the  leetiflw  iatwpoaed  being  in  different 
keys  Awn  one  another  as  well  as  from  the  first, 
t^dt,  on  its  last  rejMstition,  is  generally  more  or 
lees  developed  into  a  '  coda '  The  aria  grande  has 
MMmedy  under  the  hands  of  Idie  great  macters 
of  the  modevB  achool,  »  scope  and  a  splendour 
which  raise  it  to  all  but  symphonic  dignity. 
Aa  speoimeiui  of  these  qualities  we  may  cite 
Besrtwvsn*s  'Ah,  perfido,'  and'  MendeMohn*s 
'In&lice.'      Tlio   limits   of  the   human  voice 
ftillid,  however,  save  in  rare  iastancea^  to  the 
atiny  howofor  extended^  thai  repetition  of  tiie 
MBIT  s-train.s  in  different  though  related  key>:. 
kj  which  the  symphonic  'form'  is  distinguished 
from  every  ouier.  Bat  compoiitkmB  of  this 
class,   e«i>ecially   those    int^^rHjwrKed   with  re 
citative,  though  nominally  sometimes  arie  belong 
ntbsrtotkedasB'Boaiia.^  [J.  HO 

AIRY,  Sir  Geobgk  Btddell.    The  present 
Boyal,  and  late  President  of  the 
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Royal  Soeiatyf  tiie  author  of  one  of  the  latest 
w^orks  on  acoustics,  '  On  Sound  and  Atmospherio 
Vibrations,'  London  1868.  The  most  important 
portion  of  thio  work  is  its  elaborate  mathematical 
treatment  of  the  tbeoiy  of  atmospherio  sound- 
waves, a  subject  fint  diaoosMd  by  Sir  Isaao 
Newton  in  the  '  Prinoi|iia.*  [W.  P.] 

A'KEMIMS,  Florentino,  organist  of  St. 
Gudule,  at  Brussels,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century ;  com{M)ii«d  three  symphonies  (Antwerp, 
1644,  1647,  and  1649), '  Missae  etMotetta'  (Ant> 
werp,  1650),  and  another  mass  for  eight  voices. 

AKEROYDE,  Samubl.  a  native  of  Yo>kahiM^ 

was  a  very  popular  and  prolific  comjK^r  of 
songs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
Many  of  his  compositions  are  contained  in  the 
following  collections  of  the  period  :  '  D'Urfey's 
Third  Collection  of  Songs"  16S5  ;  'The  Theatre 
of  Musick,'  16S5-1687  ;  *  Vinculum  SiK-ieUitis,* 
16H7;  '  Comes  Amoris,'  1687-16Q4  ;  'The  Ban- 
quet of  Musick,'  1688-1692  ;  'Thesaurus  Mu- 
nous,*  1 693- 1 696  ;  and  in  *The  Gen1lemaD*a 
Journal,'  169;!- 1694.  He  was  also  a  oontri* 
butor  to  the  Third  Part  of  D'Urfey^s  *Don 
QnbratOb'  1696.  .    [W.  H.  H.] 

ALA,  GiovAvyi  Battista,  bom  at  Monza 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  centu^,  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty^two ;  oiganisi  of  the  Qivibh  dei 
Servitori,  in  >Iilan,  and  composer  of  canzonets, 
madrigals,  and  operas  (Milan,  1617,  1635), 
'Conoerti  ecdesiastici*  (Milan,  1618, 1631, 1628). 
and  several  motetts  in  the  *Pratum  muricam* 
^Antwerp,  1634). 

ALARD,DKCPHiir,  eminent  vloUnist.  Bora  at 

Bny^nne,  >rrirch  8,  1815  ;  showed  at  an  early 
age  remarkable  musical  talent,  and  in  1S37  was 
sent  to  Paris  for  his  edneation.  At  first  he  waa 
not  ri-ccivL'd  as  a  regular  pupil  at  the  Conser- 
vatoire,  but  was  merely  allowed  to  attend  Ha- 
beneck's  classes  as  a  listener.  He  soon  however 
won  the  second,  and  a  year  later  the  first  prize 
for  violin  playing,  and  from  1831  began  to  make 
a  ^'reat  reputation  as  a  performer.  In  1843,  on 
I'-aillot's  death,  he  Buccce<led  that  great  master 
as  professor  at  the  Ck)nservatoire,  which  post 
he  iHU  holds  (1875).  Alard  is  the  foremost 
representative  of  the  modem  French  school  of 
violin -pla^nng  at  Paris,  with  its  characteristio 
merits  and  drawbacks.  His  style  is  eminently 
Uvdy,  pointed,  full  of  4km.  He  has  published 
a  nmnber  of  concertos  and  operatio  fiuatasiaa 
which,  owing  to  their  hrilliiiuoy,  attained  in 
France  considerable  popularitv,  witiioat  having 
mticSi  daim  to  artlstlo  woru.  On  the  other 
haud,  his  '  Violin  Scln  ml,'  wliicli  lias  hK?en  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  is  a  very  oompre- 
henshre  and  merHorlona  woric.  He  also  edited 
:i  Helection  of  violin  conipoMitions  of  tho  most 
eminent  masters  of  the  1 8th  century,  '  Lee 
mattrea  daaalquea  da  Violon,*  eta  (Schott).  in 
40  part*.  [P.  D.] 

ALBANI,  Mathtas,  «  renowned  violin- 
maker,  bom  162 1,  at  Botzen,  was  one  of  Statner*B 

best  puj'il.-i.     Till-  t  'lie  of  his  violin-*,  wljioli  arc 

generally  very  high  in  the  belly,  and  have  a  dark 
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red,  almost  Itrnwn,  v.-imish,  i«  more  remarkable 
for  |x>wer  thau  for  quaiity.  He  died  at  Botzen 
in  1673.  His  Bon.  also  named  Mathias,  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  Iiis  father,  afterwanln  of  the 
AniatiB  at  V  'n-iiioua,  and  finally  settled  at  K<<mo. 
HU  beHt  violiuM,  which  by  some  connois»cur»  are 
OOnaidercHl  hanily  inferior  to  those  of  thj  Amatis. 
are  dated  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  and  bugiuuing 
of  the  l8th  owtniTk  ▲  tllild  Albani,  who»u 
Christian  name  in  not  known,  and  who  lived 
during  the  17th  century  at  Palermo,  aI»o  made 
good  violinx,  which  TtfftnWir  thoM  of  the  old 
German  makers.  [P.  D.I 

ALBENIZ.  Pkoro,  bom  in  Biscay  about 
1755,  died  alxjut  iHii  ;  a  S{>ani0h  monk,  con- 
ductor of  the  music  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, and  (1795)  at  that  of  I»^ou(> ;  com- 
poted  mMMH  vcs{>er8,  mot^tts,  aud  other  church 
mnsic,  iieiror  published,  and  »  book  of  MUcggi 
(St.  Sebaitian,  1800). 

ALBENIZ,  Ttmo,  bom  «t  Logtaoo,  1795, 
died  at  Madrid  1855;  son  of  a  musician. 
Matteo  Albeniz,  Mid  pupil  of  Henri  Hen  and 
KalkhraniMr ;  oi^gMiiat  from  the  age  of  ten 

at  varioiiH  tonus  in  Spain,  and  profeHsor  of 
the  pianoforte  iu  the  Couservatoire  at  Ma^Irid. 
Ho  introduced  the  nuHlfrn  Htyle  of  pianoforte 
playint,'  inti)  .Spain,  .ind  all  the  cTniitent  pianifts 
of  Sjijiin  and  South  .Viuerica  iimy  be  said  to 
have  been  his  pupils.  He  held  Tuious  high 
potta  at  the  court,  and  in  1847  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  (jueen.  His  works  comprise  a 
method  for  the  pianoforte  (Ma<Jrid,  1840),  adopted 
b^  the  Conservatoire  of  Madrid,  seventy  compo- 
sitions for  the  pianoforte,  and  songs.  [M.  C.  C'.j 
ALBEROATT,  Coujrr  Pirbo  Capacklli,  of 
tax  ancient  family  in  Bologna,  lived  in  the  end 
of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  i8th  ceuturieH, 
an  amateur,  and  distiqgaished  composer.  His 
w  urk-  iiii  lude  the  operas  '  Cli  Amici'  (l6<;9\ 
'11  rrincijKj  Bfclvaggio'  (171a),  the  oratorio 
'Oiobbe'  (Bologna,  16S8),  sacred  cantatas, 
masses,  motetts,  eta^  Mid  oompositions  for  vtr 
rious  instruments. 

ALBERT,  Heihvior,  bom  at  Lobensteiu, 

Voigtland,  S,axony.  -Tune  2S,  1604  ;  nepliew  Rn<l 
apparently  pupil  of  the  famous  com p^st^r  Ik-inridi 
Schiitz.  He  »tudie«l  law  in  Leipr^ic,  and  music 
in  DretMlen.  In  1626  he  went  to  Konigsbenr, 
where  Stoblwi  UH  was  at  that  time  kai^tellmeister. 
In  1631  lie  became  organist  to  the  old  church  in 
that  city,  and  in  1638  married  Elizabt^th  Starko, 
who  ii*  reforred  to  in  his  poem  as  '  I'hihjttetto.' 
Of  the  •!  I  •  of  hk  defttb  nothing  certain  in 
known.  It  is  given  as  June  37,  1657  (by  Fi-tis 
Oct.  10,  1651).  One  of  his  books  of  'Arien' 
(Konigsberg,  1654),  contains  a  statement  that 
it  was  'edited  by  ib»  Mthor*s  widow,*  but  the 
Hune  book  oompnses  sonw  poems  <n  tim  svainis 
of  the  year  1655.  It  b  pum  tbsnftco  that  the 
date  1654  is  an  error. 

Albert  was  at  once  p<x;t,  organist  and  oomposer. 
As  |M>et  lie  i.s  one  of  the  reprL'^i  iitati\ es  of  t?;e 
Konig»l)erg  school,  with  the  heads  of  which  he 
was  dosely 


His  chnrrh  music  in  confin<'il,  accnrrling  in 
Winterfeld,  to  a  Te  Deum  for  three  voices, 
published  Sept.  I },  1647.   He  howwrer  oompoeed 
Ixitli  wonls  and  music  to  many  livnin-*,  which  are 
still  in  private  use,  e.g.  '(iott  ded  liimmels  und 
der  Krden.'    Tiiese,  as  well  as  bis  secular  songv, 
are  found  in  the  eight  collections  printeil  fr>r  bira 
by  Paschen,  Menne,  and  Reussner,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Kmpemr  of  Geraiany,  the  King 
of  Poland,  and  the  Kurfiirst  of  Brandanbuiy. 
These  oollections  sold  so  rapidly  that  of  aome  of 
them  several  editions  were  publisheil  by  the 
author.   Others  were  suzTi|>titiouslv  iaaaod  a* 
Konigsbei^g  and  Baatdo  under  tM  titia  of 
'  Pitotisch  -  muitikaliaches   Lustwiildlein,*  which 
Albert  enetgeticalljr  resisted.  The 
editions^  though  vmry  nmneroos,  ai« 
cecdini^ly  rare.    Their  original  title  i«  '  ErstuT 
(Zweiter,  etc.)  Theil  der  Arien  etlicher  thetls 
geistlkiher  theils  weltlicher,  znr  Andacht,  ^olsn 
Sitten,  keuHcher  IJel>e  und  KlinnluBt,  dienen 
der  Lieder  zum  singen  und  »pielen  gesetzt.'* 
Then  followed  the  dedication,  a  differeut  ooa  to 
each  part.    The  secon  l  is  dedicateil  to  his  '  m-^-l 
revere<l  uncle,  Heinrich  Schutr,'  the  only  exist- 
ing reference  to  the  relationship  between  them. 
Albert's  original  editions  were  in  folio,  but  after 
hia  death  an  octavo  edition  was  published  in  1657 
)>y  A.  IVofe  of  Leipeic.    In  his  preCacee  Albert 
lays  down  the  chief  principles  of  the  musical  art, 
a  circumstance  which  gives  these  documents 
great  value,  as  they  Ixjlong  to  a  time  in  which 
by  means  of  the  'basso  oontinuo'  n  reConn  in 
murio  was  effeoted,  of  which  we  an  still  fMin^ 
the  influence.    Mattln  son,  in  his  '  Ehren-pforte, 
rurhtly  assumes  that  Albert  was  the  author  of  th« 
'Traetatns  do  modo  oonficfendl  Contispniii  taiii,* 
whicli  was  then  in  manuHcript  in  t}u>  posseswion  of 
Valentin  Hausmauu.    In  the  preface  to  the  sixth 
section  of  his  'Arien'  Albert  speaks  of  the 
centcn.ary  of  the  Koni^^'-sberg  Uuiverhity,  Aug. 
a8,  1644,  and  mentions  that  he  had  written  a 
'Comodien-Mosik'  for  that  occasion,  which  was 
aftenvanlj4  rejieated  iti  the  jwilace  of  the  Kur- 
fiirMt.     Albert  vv;i.s  thus,  next  after  H.  Schiiti, 
the  foun<ler  of  (Itirman  opera.    Both  Scbiita's 
'Daphne'  and  Alliert'K  ' ("omodien-Musik *  ap- 
pear to  ho  l.jtit,  doubtlctw  l^ecause  they  were  uot 
publitthe<l. 

Albert's  'Arien*  give  a  lively  picture  of  th« 
time,  and  of  the  then  influence  of  music.  While 
the  object  of  the  opera  as  establishe<l  in  Italy 
WAS  to  provide  music  as  a  support  to  the  apokm 
dialogue,  so  {he  ssered  *oonoert*  enma  ints 
cxinteuce  at  the  Hame  time  in  Italy  and  Ger^ 
manv  as  a  rival  to  the  old  motetta,  in  which  the 
words  were  thrown  too  much  into  the  hade- 
ground.  But  tlie  sacred  'concert'  again,  bein^ 
sung  only  by  a  suukU  number  of  voices^  ne 
tiled  some  support  ftr  the  music,  and  thia 
the  ori;^'in  of  th>^  '1iaM-?o  continuo.'  Albert  w-i? 
in  the  lu-.st  position — knowing  Schiits  who  hmi 
been  a  pupil  of  (iabrieli  in  Ventoe;  and  OB  Iw 
arrival  at  Konij^'sbcrir  be  ui!'l<Twi>nt  a  second 
course  of  instruction  under  StobUeus,  from  which 
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€»riginate«l  the  peculiar  character  of  hi's  music, 
wluch  majr  l>o  dt-^ribod  the  ({uinttissence  of 
aO  tfwt  was  in  the  beot  taste  in  Italy  and 
G*TTnany.  Owing  to  the  s]twia]  cin^iiniHitance 
that  Albert  was  both  a  luutiici.m  and  a  poet — 
and  no  ftmall  poet  either — he  has  been  rightly 
called  (he  firth«r  of  the  G«nnau  '  Lied.*  It  is 
fare  for  a  oompoier  to  make  musio  to  his  own 
poetry,  and  since  the  time  of  Albert  and  his 
comrades  in  the  Konigsbcig  school,  oim  example 
eoly  is  finmd  of  it— Bidiaid  Wagner.  Bat  to 
com  lui'.e,  Alt>ert*i  work  in  German  niusic  may 
be  described  as  ft  pendant  to  the  contemporary 
esnmenoflnient  of  Itafian  opeta.  (F.  O.J 

ALBERT,  FBINCB.  FBAiraisCBASLts  Au- 

mtnvs  Al.HEllT  Emmam-kl,  Prince  Consort  of 
Qoeen  Victoria^  second  son  of  Emeat  Duke 
ef  Seaa-Oobotg-Sealfeld,  was  bom  at  Bosenao, 
Cbburg,  Aug.  26,  I  Hi  9,  married  Feb.  10,  1840, 
and  died  Dec.  14,  1861.  Mumc  formed  a 
systematic  part  of  tiie  Prince's  education  (see 
his  own  '  IVxirramnie  of  Studies'  at  thirteen 
years  of  iv^v  in  '  The  Early  Years,'  etc.,  p.  107). 
At  eighteen  be  wa«  'pusionately  fond  of  it, 
'had  already  shown  considerable  talent  as  a 
comp<Jser,'  and  was  looked  op  to  by  bis  com- 
panions for  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
ilb.  I43(  173);  and  there  is  evidbnoe  (lb.  70) 
that  when  qidte  a  diild  he  took  more  than 
ordinan,-  int<-rest  in  it.  When  at  Florence  in 
1859  be  continued  bis  syxtematio  pursuit  of  it 
(lb.  194)  and  had  an  faitimsfee  acQnahitance 
with  pieces  at  that  date  ni>t  generally  known 
(Fb.  309-aii).*  ilis  organ  playing  and  sing- 
ing be  kept  up  aiW  his  arrival  in  England 
(  Martin's  '  Life,  85.  86,  Mendelssohn's  letter  of 
July  19,  184J),  but  his  true  iuteredt  in  misic 
was  shown  by  his  public  action  in  reference  to 
it^  and  tihe  influence  which  from  the  time  of  his 
Manage  to  bis  death  he  steadily  exerted  in 
fcteorof  the  leoqgiilioii  and  adoptkmof  the  best 
ooBtpoiitions. 

This  was  shown  in  many  ways,  first,  by  bis 
imni<:-<Iiatc  n.-org:ani!^ation  of  the  Queen's  private 
band  from  a  mere  wind-band  to  a  full  orchestra 
{dating  firam  Dee.  24,  1 840),  and  by  an  immense 
increaoe  and  improvement  in  ita  rrpertuire.  There 
it  now  a  peculiar  significauoe  in  the  fact  that — 
to  mne  only  a  few  aaMingit  m  host  of  great 
works— Schubert's  j^Teat  Hymphony  in  C  (probably 
after  its  Dejection  by  the  Philharmonic  band, 
when  offered  them  by  Mendelssohn  in  1844), 
Bndl's  '  Matthew  Pa-sfflon,'  MendeL^sohn's  '  Atlia- 
Be*  and  'fJi-lipuB,'  and  Wagner's  'Lohengrin,' 
were  first  f>erf<)rmed  in  this  couatrjnt  Windsor 
Caeitle  anl  lUickinu'ham  Palace.  Secondly, 
by  acting  in  hia  turn  ati  director  of  tlie 
Ancient  Concerts,  and  choosing;  fiu-  as  the 
rules  of  the  society  permitted,  new  music  in  the 
programmes;  by  bis  choice  of  pieces  for  the 
annual  '  command  nights '  at  the  Philharmonic, 
I  his  programmes  were  always  of  the  highest 
end  mdnded  fint  perfonMBOH  of  Slen- 
SdraherlTa  ofwtose  to 
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'  Fierabra.1,'  and  Schumann's  '  Pamdi-jc  Rnd  thp 
Peri.'  lliinily.  liy  the  support  which  he  gave 
to  good  music  when  notottoally  connected  with 
it :  witness  hin  keen  interest  in  MeudeLsM)lm'8 
oratorios,  and  his  presence  at  Exeter  Hall  when 
'  St.  Paul '  and  '  Elijah '  were  i>erfonned  by  the 
Sacred  Uannonio  Society.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  words  of  a  well-known  musical 
amateur,  bis  e.xaniple  and  intiuenoe  bad  much 
eflTect  on  the  performance  of  choral  music  in 
England,  and  on  the  production  here  of  much 
that  was  of  the  highest  clsm  of  mu.><ical  art. 

The  Prince's  d^ight  in  music  was  no  secret 
to  those  about  him.  In  the  performances  at 
Windnor.  says  Mr.  Theodore  Martin,  fni:ii  whose 
'  Life '  (i.  App.  A)  luany  of  the  above  facts  are 
taken,  *he  found  a  never-&iling  souroe  of  delight. 
As  every  year  brouglit  a  heavier  stnun  upon  hi-i 
thouglii  and  energies,  his  plea.sure  in  them  ap- 
peared to  increaHi.  Tliey  seemed  to  take  him 
into  a  dream-world,  in  which  the  aiudeties  of  lifo 
were  for  the  moment  forgotten.* 

Prince  Albert's  printed  works  include  *L*iii* 
vocazione  all'  Armonia,*  for  solos  and  chorus ; 
a  morning  service  in  C  and  A ;  anthem,  '  Out 
of  the  deep;'  five  collections  of  •  LiLsler  und 
Romanzen,'  39  in  all ;  three  canzonets,  etc.  [Ci.] 

ALBEKTAZZI,  Emma,  the  daughter  of  a 
music>ma.ster  named  Howsor),  was  l>orn  May  i, 
1814.  Beginning  at  first  with  the  piano,  she 
soon  quitted  that  instrument,  to  devote  herself 
to  the  cultivation  of  her  voice,  which  gave  eariy 
promise  of  excellence.  Her  first  instruction  was 
received  from  Ckwta,  and  scarcely  had  she 
mastered  the  rudiments,  when  she  was  brought 
forward  at  a  concert  at  the  Axgyll  Kooma.  In 
the  next  year,  1830,  she  was  engaged  at  tiie 
King's  Theatre  in  several  c<intralt<i  parts,  such  as 
Pippo  in  the  'Gasza  Ladra,'  and  others.  Soon 
afterwards  ahe  went  to  It^y  with  her  fisther, 
and  got  an  engagement  at  Piaccnza.  It  was 
hero  that  Signor  Alhertazzi,  a  lawyer,  fell  in 
love  with  her,  and  married  her  before  she  wae 
seventeen.  Celli,  the  composer,  now  taught  her 
for  about  a  year  ;  after  which  ahe  sang,  1833,  in 
Generali's  'Addi]i%*  at  the  Canobbiana,  and 
8ul)«eqiiently  was  engaged  for  contralto  parts  at 
La  Scala.  I'here  site  nang  in  several  operas  with 
Pasta,  who  gave  her  valuable  advioei.  She  sang 
next  at  Madrid,  1833,  for  two  years;  and  in 
1835  at  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris.  This  was 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  her  career.  In  1837 
she  appeared  in  London.  Madame  AlbertMsi 
had  an  agreeable  presence,  and  n  mndeal 
voice,  not  ill-trained  ;  but  these  advantages 
were  quite  d<»troyed  by  her  iifelessness  on 
the  stage — a  resigned  uid  aotomatio  indiflhr- 
ence,  wlu(  h  first  wearied  and  then  irritated  her 
audiences.  To  the  end  of  her  career — for  she 
afterwards  sang  in  English  Opera  at  Druiy 
Lane — she  remained  the  same,  unintelligent 
and  inanimate.  Her  voice  now  began  to  tail, 
and  she  went  abroad  again,  hoping  to  reoover 
it  in  the  climate  of  Italy,  but  without  sncceiw. 
She  sang  at  Padua,  Milan,  and  Trieste,  and 
hi  1846  to  Londn^  wban  iha 
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ftr  the  last  tiine.  She  died  of  ooDBomption, 
6epl.i847.  [J.H.] 

ALBINONI,  TovAsao,  dnuiutic  composer  and 
vioUniat.  Bon  at  Venioe  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
ITfh  oeotmy.  Hie  partiettlan  of  hn  life  are 

entirely  unknown.  Ho  wrutc  forty  two  operas 
(the  fint  of  which  appeared  in  1694),  which  are 
«ud  to  have  been  aueoeMftil  from  tiie  novelty 
of  tlicir  Ktylc,  thou^'h  a  inrxlern  French  critic 
descxibes  the  ideas  aa  trivial  and  the  miuic  a.-^ 
dry  and  nnsuited  to  the  worda.  Greater  talent 
h  to  hi-  seen  in  his  instrumental  W(irk}<,  concert*)*, 
ftoiiataii,  and  swings.  He  was  aim)  an  excellent 
ptirfuniier  on  the  violin.  Albinoni's  sole  interest 
for  nKuleni  times  resi'l(:>s  in  the  fa'-t  that  the 
great  Bach  scltH-tLMi  tlieuies  from  his  wurkH, 
as  he  did  from  t)i<>se  of  Ciorelli  and  Legrenzi. 
•  Bach,'  says  Spitta  (i.  423),  '  niust  have  been 
peculiarly  partial  to  Albinoni.  Down  to  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  was  accustomed  to  use  bass 
parts  of  his  lor  praotioe  in  thoro^gh-bav,  and 
Gerber  ralalas  that  he  had  heard  Us  &ther  (a 
pupil  of  BacVs)  vary  these  very  luissee  in  his 
master's  atylo  with  astoniahing  beauty  and  akilL' 
Two  fiigaes  of  the  ^reat  Martei^s  af<e  known  to 
bo  founded  on  themes  <>f  Albinoni's — both  from 
his  '  Opera  nrima.'  One  (in  A)  is  to  be  found  at 
No.  10  of  Cahier  r$  of  Fetflf's  edition  of  Bach's 
clavier-WOlks ;  the  other  (in  Ft  minor)  at  No.  5 
of  Cahier  3  of  the  same  edition,  for  further 
partka]anaea%itt%L4S3-4sC  [B.H.D.] 

ALBONI,  M4BTBTTA,  the  meet  cdehrated 

contralto  of  the  19th  century,  wa.^  bum  at  Ce- 
sena,  Komagna,  in  1824.  Uer  first  instruction 
was  TCoelTea  in  her  native  plaoe;  after  which 
ahe  W.1S  t:iui»ht  by  Mme.  Bortoletti.  at  Boloitfna, 
who  hiw  Uiught  many  other  distiuguiahed  singers. 
Tliere  she  met  KoHHini,  and  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  obtain  lensons  from  him  :  she  is  said  to  have 
been  his  only  pupiL  Charmed  with  her  voice 
and  £gM:ility,  he  taoght  her  the  principal  con- 
tralto parts  in  his  operas,  with  the  true  tradi- 
tioOS.  With  Uiis  great  advantage  Alboni  easily 
praeored  an  engagement  for  several  year«  from 
Merelli,  an  impiesaiio  for  several  theatres  in 
Italy  and  Gennany.  She  made  her  fint  appear- 
ance at  Sojila,  Milan,  1 843,  in  the  part  of 
Maffio  Otiiini.  In  apite  of  her  inexperience, 
her  iroiee  and  metiiod  were  hrllUant  enough  to 
captivate  the  public.  In  the  suuiif  y.;ir  she 
sang  at  Bologna,  Brescia,  and  again  at  Milan; 
■oon  afterwards  with  eqnsl  saeoess  at  yieima. 
In  conse-iuencc  of  mme  misunderstanding  alx»ut 
s.ilary  ^lie  now  broke  her  engagement  with 
Mcr.  lli,  and  suddenly  took  flight  to  St  PsteiS- 
burg.  She  reuuained  there,  however,  but  a  Hlmrt 
time  ;  and  weliud  her  in  1845  singing  at  concerts 
in  Hamburg,  Tieipiiig,  Dresden,  as  well  as  in 
Bohemia  and  Hungan,-.  At  the  carnival  of  1 847 
she  sang  at  Rome  in  j'.u  iui'a  *  Satfo,'  introducing 
an  air  from  Boasini's  '  Semiramide,*  which  was 
enthusiastically  i^plniide<l,  but  coult!  not  save 
the  opera.  In  the  spring  uf  the  sauie  year  she 
came  to  London,  and  appeared  at  Covent  Garden, 
In  the  heiightof  the  'Jenny JJnd  forer.'  She  was 


Indeed  a  trump  card  for  that  establishment  against 
the  strong  hand  of  the  zfval  house.  The  day 
after  her  tUbut  the  manager  spontaneously  raised 
her  salaiyfor  the  season  from  .£500  to  £2000, 
and  her  reputation  was  established.  She  sang  in 
'  Semiramide'  first,  and  afterwards  in  '  Lucrezi* 
Borgia';  and  in  the  hitler  had  to  sing  the 
'Brindisi*  over  and  over  again,  as  often  as  tlie 
opera  was  performed.  As  Pippo  in  the  'Gazza 
Ladm*  the  nad  to  Aug  tiie  wluile  fint  solo  of  tlw 
duett  'Ebben  per  niia  memoria'  three  times 
over.  Her  appearance  at  that  time  waa 
really  splendid.  Her  features  were  regnUnrly 
beautiful,  though  bettor  fitted  f>r  eoitiedy  than 
tragetly ;  and  her  hgure,  not  so  unwieldy  as  it 
afterwards  became,  was  not  unsoited  to  the  paita 
she  played.  Her  voi  ^e,  a  rich,  deep,  true  con- 
tralto of  fully  two  octaves,  frma  G  t<»  G,  was  as 
sweet  as  honey,  and  perfectly  even  throughout 
its  range.  Her  style  gave  an  idea,  a  recollection, 
of  wliat  the  great  old  school  of  Italiaui  singing 
had  been,  so  perfect  was  her  command  of  her 
powers.  The  only  reproach  to  which  it  was  opeo 
was  a  certain  shade  of  indolence  and  insottcianee, 
and  a  want  of  fire  at  times  when  more  energy 
would  have  carried  her  hearem  oompletely  away. 
Some  ringers  have  had  the  talent  and  knowltKlge 

ti  t  iKilile  thein  to  vary  tlieir  fi'<ritiir{  :  AlNmi 
never  did  this.  When  you  had  heard  a  song 
oBoe  fruu  her,  perfect  as  it  was^  yon  nerer  heard 
it  again  but  with  the  selfsAmc  omaiiionts  and 
cadetue.  Her  versatility  was  great, — too  great, 
perhaps,  aa  some  critioB  have  said ;  and  ft  has 
l)et-n  asscrtcii  that  sho  did  serious  harm  to  her 
Voice  by  the  attempt  to  extend  it  upwards.  This 
is,  however,  not  clear  to  all  her  admirers,  since 
she  has  returned  to  her  lejjitimato  range.  She 
san^  a^'ain  in  Ix)ndon  in  1848  at  Covent  Garden, 
nn.l  in  1S49,  1851,  1856, 1857,  and  1858  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre.  She  npprared  at  Brussels  in 
184H,  with  no  less  succesM  than  in  London  and 
Paris.  In  1849  she  returned  to  Paris,  and  sang 
with  equal  iclat  in  '  Cenerentola,'  '  L'ltaliana  in 
Alineri,'  and  'La  Gazza  Ladra.*  In  the  next 
ye.-ir  she  visited  Greneva,  and  made  a  tour  of 
France,  siogiiw  even  in  French  at  Boordeaux  in 
the  operas  'Chailet  Yl,*  'la  FsTorite,'  'La 
Keine  de  Cliypre,'  aad'La  Fillo  <lu  K-%ninent.' 
On  her  return  to  Fails  slie  surpajwed  the  bold* 
nesi  of  this  esperiment  by  attempting  the  part  of 
Fide5  in  the  '  I'rophfete*  at  the  Grand  Opera,  and 
with  the  most  brilliant  suooees.  She  now  made 
a  tour  In  Spafai,  and  nest  a  trfomphal  progreaa 
through  Aui'  n  ri  Of  late  years,  since  her  inar- 
riaffe  with  Count  A.  Pepoli,  a  gentleman  of  old 
Bolognese  f^nily,  she  has  lived  in  Pui%  wheva 
phe  li;is  drli-hted  her  admirers  with  nnwt  of  her 
old  characters  as  well  as  some  new,  and  notably 
in  the  part  of  Fidabna  in  Cimaroea's  '  Matri- 
monii) Segreto.*  Since  the  untimely  death  of  her 
husband  she  has  been  heard  only  in  Riwini's 
'  Mass,'  in  which  she  sang  in  LopdflP  in  i  s  7  ] , 
and  similar  mtwic.  [J.  M.] 

ALBKIX'H'I'SBEUGKK,  JonAVN  CiEono. 
ConttapuntiBt  and  teacher  of  sacred  mu^ic,  COID* 
poser  and  ecganist;  bQmfeh.3,  i7^6^afcJUoater> 
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nenburg,  near  Vienna ;  died  at  Vienna,  March  7, 
1809.  Sey fried  has  appended  his  biography  to 
the  complete  cditioa  of  his  works  (Vit  noft,  1H26, 
1837).  Albrecbtabeiger  bwan  life  as  a  chorister 
at  hb  native  town  and  at  Helk.  At  the  latter 
place  ho  was  taken  notice  of  by  tho  Emperor 
Joseph,  then  Crown  I'riuce ;  and  on  a  Uter  occa- 
rioo,  the  Emperor  passing  through  Melk  renewed 
the  ac<]iiaintance,  and  invited  him  to  ajiply  for 
the  po«t  of  court  onraniat  on  the  first  vacancy . 
Meantime  Albreefatutoigar  atodied  hard  under 
the  direction  of  Eramerlinfj.  After  being^  organ- 
ist for  twelve  years  at  Melk,  he  obtained  a 
■iinilar  post  at  Raab  in  Hungary,  and  then  at 
Mariataferl.  Hort'  he  remaincxl  instructor  in  the 
^mily  of  a  Silcwian  count  till  ho  left  for  Vienna 
9itBegen$Chori  to  the  Carmelitee.  In  1 773  he 
was  appointed  court  organist,  and  twenty  yean 
bter  director  of  music  at  St.  Stephen's,  where  he 
at  once  cotninenced  his  career  as  a  teacher.  The 
number  of  his  pupils  was  very  lai^e.  Amongst 
the  most  celebrated  are  Beethoven,  Hummel, 
Weigl,  Seyfrieil,  Eybler  and  Moeol.  Nottelx)hin 
(BeetbovM&'a  'Stodien,*  x873)K>eak8  in  thehigheet 
tenna  of  tiie  instractioo  wnidi  he  gave  Beetkovem. 
His  compnaitions  are  computed  by  Sej'fricd  as 
961,  of  which  only  twenty-eeven  are  printed. 

in  ]K)eieirioii  of  Pvhiea  Bilorliasy 
Galutha.  Tlio  finest  in  a  To  Deum,  which  waa 
not  performed  till  after  hia  death.  Mis  great 
theoratieal  work  (not  witliottt  defeeta)  it  entitled 
*  Griindliche  Anweisung  7iir  Composition,' 
(Leipsic,  1790  ;  second  edition  1818.)  An 
English  eflition,  translated  by  Sabilla  Novello, 
ia  publiHhf^l  by  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Co.    [F.  G.] 

ALBUMBLATT  (Germ.;  Fr.  Feuilkt  cTnl- 
hum!).  A  abort  pSeee  of  miiiie,  radi  at  might 
suitably  be  wTitten  in  a  musical  album.  Its 
form  entirely  depends  upon  the  taste  and  fancy 
of  the  oompoier.  Aa  good  examples  of  tihb  cbaa 
f)f  piece  may  be  naiutxl  Schumanii'a  '  Allinm- 
biatter,'  op.  124,  a  collection  of  twenty  short 
movooMiili  in  tfao  most  varied  aljlei.      (E.  P.] 

ALCESTE,  tragic  opera  in  three  acts  by  Gluck, 
libretto  by  Cab5al)igi  ;  first  performed  at  Vienna 
I>ec.  16,  1767,  and  in  Paris  (adapted  by  du  Rol- 
let)  April  33,  1776.  It  was  the  first  in  which 
Gluck  attempted  his  new  and  revolutionaiy  atyle, 
And  contains  the  famoas  '  Epttre  dddicatoue*  ex- 
pounding his  principles.  'Alcosto'  was  revived 
at  Paris  in  1801  by  Mmo.  Pauline  Viardot. 

ALCOCK,  John,  Mus.  Doc.  Bom  at  London, 
Apffl  il»  I7t5,  became  at  seven  yean  of  age  a 
dioilater  of  St.  Paul's  Ckthedral  un<Ier  Charics 
Kbag.  At  fourteen  he  became  a  pupil  of  Stanley, 
the  Mind  efganist,  who  was  then,  although  but 
nlxtofn,  organist  of  two  L<.n'Ioti  rlnirches,  All- 
hallows,  Brea^l -street,  and  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom. 
In  1735  AJtf  X'k  iHfcaino  «)rganist  of  St.  Andrew's 
<'hureh,  PhTnouth,  which  place  he  quitted  In 
I  742,  on  l«  ing  chosen  or^'anist  of  St.  Lawrence's 
Church,  Reading.  In  1749  be  was  appointed 
otgnaiaty  maator  of  the  oharistaw^  and  lay  vicar 
of  lidiihld  €Uk«diaL  Ob  Jime  6,  1755,  he 
took  tho  dflgMt  of  bMbdar  of  amdc  at  OsGdv^ 


and  in  x;6i  proceeded  to  that  of  doctor.  In 
1 760  he  reeigned  the  appointments  of  organist 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Lichfield,  retain* 
ing  only  that  of  lay  vicar.  He  died  at  lichfield 
in  Marai,  1806,  aged  91.  During  his  re^enoe 
at  riyinouth,  Alcock  publishe^i  'Six  Suites  of 
Lessons  for  the  Uatpsicbord'  and  'Twelve  iSongi,* 
and  wUlit  tA  Beading  he  puKlidnd  '6lx  Con- 
certos,' and  a  collection  of  *  Psalms.  Hymns,  and 
Anthems.'  In  1 753  he  published  a  'Morning 
and  Evening  Ser^oe  in  B  minor.*  He  likowiao 
issued  (in  1771)  a  volume  containing  'Twenty- 
six  Anthems,'  a  '  Burial  Service,'  etc.  lie  was 
the  composer  of  a  number  of  glees,  a  collection 
of  which,  under  the  title  of  '  Hannonia  Festi,'  he 
publiuhed  about  1 790.  Hia  glee,  '  Hail,  ever 
pleasing  Solitude,'  gained  a  prize  medal  at  the 
Catch  Club  in  1770.  In  1803  Alcock  edited  a 
collection  of  Pssilm  Tunes,  l)y  varioiis  authors, 
arranged  for  four  voices,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
Hannoogr  of  Sion.'  He  was  also  author  of  a 
novel  eptitied '  Tk»  life  of  Miss  Fanny  Brown.* 
Dr.  ^Ueock*a  mm,  Jobh  Ar.cocK,  composed  and 
published  at  iBtemli^  from  1775  to  in^*  * 
•liort  anthenai.  [w.  H.  H.] 

ALCHYMIST,  DEB,  Spohr's  eighth  opera; 
libretto  by  Pfeiffer  on  a  Spanish  tal>>  of  Wash- 
ington  Irving's ;  composed  between  Oct.  1829  and 
April  1 830,  and  first  performed  at  CaiNl  on  Joly 

28,  1830,  the  birthday  of  the  Elector. 

ALDAY,  a  family  of  musicians  in  France. 
The  father,  bora  at  Perpignan,  1737,  was  a 
mandoline  player,  and  tho  two  sons  vifdinists. 
The  elder  of  the  two,  bom  1 763,  appmred  at  the 
Concerts  Spirituels,  first  as  a  mandoline  playov 
and  afterwanis  as  a  violinist.  His  works  are 
numerous,  and  include  a  '  Methode  de  Violon,* 
which  reaichad  aeveral  oditionSi  AMay  le  jeune^ 
bom  1 764,  a  pupil  of  Viotti,  was  a  finer  player 
than  his  brother,  and  achieved  a  great  repnta* 
tion.  He  played  often  at  the  Concerts  Spirituels 
UD  to  I79if  when  ha  «ame  to  England,  and  ia 
1806  waa  eonduetoF  and  teadier  of  niraaie  in 
Edinburgh.  He  pu]>Ii8hed  three  conccrt^is  for  vio- 
lin, three  sets  of  duos,  airs  varies,  and  trios,  all 
written  in  a  light  pleasing  style,  and  vei7  popular 
in  their  day,  though  now  forgotten.     [M.  C. 

ALDOVRANDINI,  Giuseppe  Antonio  Vlir- 
CENZO,  bom  at  Bologna  about  1665  ;  member  of 
the  Philharmonic  Acarlomy  at  Bologna  (if'y?), 
and  conductor  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua'a  band ; 
studied  under  JacopoPierti.  Ha  oompoeed  devn 
operas  (1696-1711)— of  which  'Amor  torna  in 
cinque  et  cinquantaf'  in  the  Bologna  dialect>  waa 
porha[)8  the  most  flanoqa  also  'AimoniaSiwra* 
(Boloi,ma.  1 701),  a  collection  of  mntctts,  the  ora- 
torio '&san  Sigismondo'  (Bologna^  1704)*  other 
music,  Mered  and  inatnnnentaL         (M.  C.  C] 

ALDRICH.  Henut,  D.D.,  waa  bora  in  1(^47, 
and  educated  at  Westminster  SchooL  In  due 
course  he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  OtSaeA,  of 
which  foundation  he  was  afterwanis  so  dis- 
tinguished a  member.  Ue  waa  admitted  a 
studant  in  ]Ma,aad  took  Us  degree  aa  Maatar 
oCArtoift  16(9.  Ha  thn  took  holy (vdmtaad 
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was  elected  U>  the  Uving  of  Wem,  in  Shropdiireu 
but  oontinned  to  rende  In  bit  oollege  ana 
f?fww«  eminent  as  a  tutor.  In  February  1681 
he  WM  iiutalled  a  Canon  of  Christ  Church,  and 
in  May  following  lie  took  Ua  degrees  aa  Bachelor 
and  rXK'tnr  in  T)ivinity.  In  l68y  he  wa«  iuHtiilltNl 
Dtian  of  Chrint  Cburdi.  He  was  aa  remarkable 
for  the  zeal  with  which  he  discharged  tlM  duties 
of  his  Htation  hh  for  the  urbanity  of  his  manners, 
liis  cuilego  waa  hia  fiist  considemtion,  and  Lu 
sought  by  every  means  to  tixtc-nd  Iih  resources 
and  uphold  its  nputatiaiii  B«  clossd  hia  career 
Dec.  14, 1710. 

Dr.  Aldrich  was  a  man  of  conffldeiable  attain- 
msnts,  a  good  scholar,  architect,  and  muaioian. 
He  wnts  m  oompendium  of  logic,  which  i»  still 
used  at  Oxftrd«  and  a  number  of  tractH  upon 
theology,  the  classics,  etc,  the  titles  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  Kippis  {Biog.  Brit.).  He  was 
also  one  of  the  editors  of  Clarendrin'R  Hi-*t<  rv 
of  the  KebellicHU  Of  his  skill  in  architecture 
Oxfevd  posMMSS  many  spednMOS ;  amongst  others 
Peckwater  qu.'ulrant.'le  nt  Hiriat  Church,  the 
oh^>el  of  Trinity  College,  and  All  Sainta'  church. 
He  onltiTaled  roosie  with  ardour  and  suocohk. 
*  A«  dean  of  a  collfge  and  a  catho<lral  he  re- 
garded it  as  a  duty,  as  it  undoubtedly  was  in 
ab  esse  a  pleasure,  to  advance  the  study  tad 
|HOjrr«'t^  of  church  music.  His  cli<>ir  W!W  well 
appoiuteil.  and  every  vicar,  clerical  an  well  as  lay, 
gave  his  daily  and  etKcient  aid  in  it.  He  con- 
tributed also  hugely  to  its  stock  of  sacred  music  ; 
and  some  of  hu  servioos  and  anthems,  being 
^preserved  in  the  collections  of  lk>yce  and  Arnold, 
are  known  and  sung  in  every  oathadral  in  the 
kingdom.'  He  fimned  a  large  mnsiea]  library, 
in  which  the  works  of  the  Italian  r,,InJ.<l^M.r^, 
particularly  of  Palestrina  and  Carissimi,  are 
prominent  features.  This  he  bequeathed  to  Us 
collesje,  and  it  in  to  Ixi  rt!t.n-ett«><i  that  a  catalogue 
has  not  been  printed.  Catch-singing  was  much 
is  fiHhkm  in  the  Dean's  time;  nor  did  he 
himself  disilain  to  contribute  his  quota  towanln 
the  stock  of  social  harmony.  Hit*  c^tch,  '  Hark 
the  Bonny  Christ  Church  Bells,'  in  which  he 
hie  made  himrtelf  and  Iiis  college  the  Hubject 
of  merriment,  is  well  known.  He  afterwartis 
wrote  and  aaed  to  dag  ft  Oieek  Tentoi  of  this 
catch.  He  w.'w  an  inveterate  smoker,  and 
another  of  his  catches  in  praise  of  smoking  is 
so  oonstmoted  M  to  alknr  vmy  afatgar  time  for 
his  puff. 

Dr.  Aldrich's  compositions  and  adaptations  for 
the  church  are  *  A  Morning  and  Evening  Ser\ni  e 
in  6*  (printed  by  fioyoe);  *A  Morning  and 
Evei^ng  Rsrvioe  In  A*  (printed  by  Arnold) ;  and 
about  fifty  anthems,  some  original,  others  ailajita- 
tioDs  from  the  Italian.  Borne  of  these  are  to 
he  fiwrnd  In  tiie  printed  ooOectioas  of  I^oyce, 
Arnold,  and  Pa.re  ;  others  in  the  Elv,  tlie 
Tudwaj,  and  the  Christ  Church  MSS.  (Hawkins, 
Bideiy:  Biog,  Ditt.  U.KS./  Hayse,  MmarJn 
wt  At^non,  </r  >.  [E.  F.  R.] 

ALESSANDRO.  Rokano,  sumamod  deUa 
VMa  from  hia  skill  on  that  instnmient,  lived  in 
IhelaMerhiaf of fheifithocaftuiy.  Inisfiohe 


was  admitted  into  the  choir  of  the  Pope's  chapel 
at  Rome.   He  oomposed  mtisie  for  his  own  and 

otlier  instrumtntK,  a-<  well  motetts  and  songs, 
among  which  are  a  set  of  'Canxoni  alia  Napo- 
letana*  for  five  voiosi.  The  IfSGk  of  ssom  of 
these  works  STB  to  be  MCn  bl  tilO  Boyal  Library 
I  at  Munich.  [E.  H.  D.] 

I     ALEX-VNDER  BALUS.    The  thirteenth  ..f 
I  Hiiudel's  oratorios;  composed  next  after  'Judas 
I  Maccabieus.'    Words  by  Dr.  Morell,  who  ought 
I  to  have  known  better  than  write  Balus  for  Bi£m. 
First  performance,  Covent  Garden,   March  9, 
1 748.    Datea  on  autograph  : — begun  June  i, 
1 747 ;  end  of  esoond  part,  fully  scored,  Jnne  14, 
do. ;  end  of  third  per^  ftiUy  iooied,  Jidy  4,  do. 

ALEXANDER,  Jon.\NX  (or,  according  to 
Fetis,  J08KPH),  violoncellist,  lived  at  Duiaborg 
a*  the  end  of  the  last  and  beginning  of  the 

jtrtsent  century.  Re  was  dixtinpuished  more  for 
the  lieauty  of  his  tone  and  the  excellence  of  hi<i 
style  than  for  any  great  command  over  technical 
ditficultiefl.  He  wrott;  a  l'o<«1  iu.struction  lx>ok 
for  his  instrument, '  Anwcisuug  tur  das  Violoncell,' 
Breitkopf  and  Birtel,  1801;  niio  variations, 
potpourris,  etc.  [T.  P.  H.] 

ALEXANDER'S  FEAST.  An  'ode'  of 
Handel's  to  Drydenls  words,  as  emmged  end 

afMed  til  by  Newburj,'h  Hamilton.  Dates  on 
autograph  : — end  of  first  party  Jan.  ^  J?^^  i  end 
of  second  part,  Jan.  la,  do. ;  end  of  WKBultan*s 
.idditi  Ills,  .Tan.  I  7,  do.  First  p'rfnrm.aniv,  Covent 
Garden,  Feb.  19,  do.  Re-scured  by  Muzart  for 
Yen  Swietsn,  Jid^,  1790. 

AT.KXAWPBB  OBOAN.    Sse  Annnaw 

Oroak. 

AL  FINE  (ItaL).  *  To  the  end.'  This  term 
indicetee  the  wyetition  of  the  first  partof  amove> 
ment  either  from  the  beginning  (da  or  from 

a  sign  %  (jial  tegno)  to  the  place  where  the  word 
fine  stMOi,  iTOoaentty  initwad  of  the  word  jCm 
the  end  of  the  pieoe  u  shown  hy  »  dooUe-hir 

wiHk  n  pense  ehofo  lt>  thut 


ALFONSO  UND  E8TRELLA.  An  opera 
by  Schubert,  in  three  acts;  libretto  by  F.  von 
Schober.  Dates  on  autograph  (Musikvereio, 
Vienna):— end  of  first  act,  Sept  ao,  1821  ;  end 
of  second  act,  Oct.  20,  1H21  ;  end  of  third  act, 
Feb.  37,  1822;  overture  (MS.  with  Spina),  Dec. 
1823.  Flrit  performed  at  Weimar,  June  14, 
This  nvt  rture  was  played  as  the  prelude 
to  '  Rosamundo'  in  Dec.  1823.  and  encored.  The 
o()era  remains  in  MS.  eioept  the  overture  (Spina, 
r\nd  a  bass  onvntiBft  ttsd  tsnoT  •»  (both 

I>iabclli,  1H32). 

ALFORD,  John,  a  liitcnist  in  London  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  publishe<l  there  in  1568, 
a  translation  of  Adrien  Le  Roy's  work  on 
the  lute  (see  Lk  Rot)  under  the  title  of  *  A 
Briefe  and  Easye  Instruction  to  leame  the 
tableture,  to  conduct  and  dispose  the  hands 
unto  the  Lute.  Englished  by  J.  A..'  wifli  n 
ootoftheltttab  [W.H.H.] 
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ALIAKI,  Ftumaaoo,  violoncellUt,  bom  at 
PiaceBBk,  Ha  llnr  •  time  atndied  the  tioKb 
under  hia  father,  who  was  first  violin  in  the 
onfaeBtr%  but  afterwards  devoted  hiuuelf  to  the 
▼toloikodlo-  under  O.  Bovsur,  of  Bergamo.  He 
was  ap[)oiute<l  first  cellist  of  the  theatre  at 
Piaceoxa,  and  was  celebrated  as  a  teacher  uf 
lua  iMtranaot.  H«  mrata  time  books  of  duets 
ftrtwooaDoa.  [I^.P.H.] 

ALT  BABA,  OU  LIS  QUARANTE  VOLEURS,  an 
epen  of  Cherubini's,  prodoced  ftt  the  Grand 
<Mi»  «a  July  23,  1833  (the  aeventy-third  year 
ai  the  eonpoe^'r).  The  music  was  adapted  and 
M>«xittca  from  his  Koukousoi  (1793)  to  a 
new  librafeto  fay  Scribe  and  MfleevQle.  The 
os-erture  wai<  probably  quite  new.  For  Men- 
ddssohn's  opinion  of  the  opera  see  his  letter 

ornk  7. 1834. 

ALIPRANDI,  BEBiTABDa,  bom  in  Toieany 

at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century ;  was 
at   ue  fiavarian  court  in  1730, 
ma  appointed  director  of  ike 

at   Munich.     He   there   wrote  the 


•  24ithridate '  (1 738),  '  Iphigeuie '  (i  739), 
*Se>Binittld6*  (1740).  BnWABno,  a  son  of  the 

preceding',  was  first  vii>lniir«"ni.-<t  aluMtt  1 780 
in  the  Munich  orcheiitra.  He  in  said  to  have 
composed  both  for  the  cello  and  Tiola  di  gamba, 
though  FMia  ai^  that  lie  Kioto  cnly  for  the 
furuier.  [T.  p.  H.J 

A  LIZARD,  Adolphx  Joseph  Louis,  bom 
ia  Paris,  1814:  a  baas  ringer  of  aoma  enmeiice ; 

began  his  musical  career  as  a  pupil  of  Urhan 
en  the  violin ;  but  his  master  accidentally 
diaoovering  that  he  had  a  remarkabfy  fine  voioe^ 
persua-'loil  him  to  abandon  his  inirtrument,  and 
to  enter  tlie  Conser\  at<>ire  as  a  pupil  of  Banderali. 
His  voice  was  naturally  a  deep  bass,  but  finding 
that  after  singini^  at  the  opera  in  Pari.s  for  fivo 
years  he  was  still  employed  in  secondary  parts, 
he  entered  upon  a  diligent  course  of  practice, 
by  which  he  gained  several  notes  in  the  upper 
register,  and  was  able  to  take  baritone  parts. 
Tha  strain  njpon  his  chest  however  was  too  great 
to  be  maintained  without  injury,  and  after  several 
attacks,  ha  died  of  oooianption  at  Maiwfllea  at 
tha  age  of  thirty-nx.  [H.  a  C] 

ALKAN,  Cearles  Hbitri  Valentin.  Bom 
at  Paris,  1813;  still  living'  (1S75).  Pianist  and 
composer,  chiefly  of  t-tutlcs  and  caprices  for  his 
iaatnnnent.  His  astounding  op.  35  (i 3  etudes), 
op.  39  ( 1 2  «''tudes),  and  Trois  grandes  fitudea, 
(1)  '  Fantaiide  pour  la  main  gauche  seul,'  (2) 
'  Introduction  et  Finale  pour  la  main  droit  seul,* 
( V'  '  Ktude  a  mouvement  semblable  et  perpotuel 
l"ur  IcH  deux  mains,'  have  not  yet  met  with  the 
attention  on  the  part  of  pianoforte  virtuosi  whidl 
thej  merit.  Thcrv  belong  to^  the  most  modem, 
dovelopenent  of  the  teehmque  of  the  instrnment, 
and  represent  in  fact  the  extreme  point  which 
it  has  reached.  Though  they  cannot  stand  com- 
pnriaoa  In  point  of  beaoty  mi  abacluta  mueical 
valna  with  tha  Aodao  of  Chopin  and  Lint,  yet, 


like  those  of  Anton  Itubinstein,  which  are  in 
some  reapects  akin  to  them,  they  have  a  TBBd 

claim  to  l)e  studied  ;  for  they  present  technical 
specialities  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  ditficulties 
ofa  titanic  oort,  eflfocta  peculiar  to  the  instrnment 
carriwl  to  the  very  verge  of  imjwssibility.  Alkaa 
wart  a<lniitte<.l  to  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris  in  hia 
sixth  year  (iSi^)  and  rmmained  there  until  1830, 
during  which  t<»rm  he  was  puccesisful  in  wveral 
competitions,  ami  left  tlie  in.Htituiion  with  the 
first  priaa  in.  1826,  and  honourable  mention  at 
the  Concours  of  the  Institut  in  1831.  After  a 
short  >isit  to  London  in  1833  he  settled  as  a 
master  of  the  pianoforte  at  Paris.  His  published 
oompoeituma  mount  up  to  opns  7a,  and  indnda 
two  ooneetrtos,  several  sonatas  and  doH^  n  tdo^ 
a  large  number  uf  pieces  catxuilMdipu$^  and 
transcziptions  and  soogs.  Amongst  thaaa  Ua 
works  for  the  pianofbrte  with  pedals,  known  in 
England  as  the  '  Pe<laHer  grand,'  op.  64,  66,  69 
and  72,  take  rank  with  his  etudes.         [E.  D.] 

AULA  BREVE  (Ital.).  Originally  a  species 
of  time  in  wUdi  every  bar  oontMned  a  breve,  or 

four  minima;  hence  ii^  name.  In  this  time, 
chiefly  uned  in  the  older  church  music,  the 
minims,  being  the  unit  of  measurement,  were 


to   h,'  \-aI 


fa^t,   RfiTiH'what  like  crt)tchet8  in 


ordinary  uuie.  lliis  time  was  aLiO  called  Alia 
Cajtella.  Modem  alia  breve  time  simply 
differs  from  ordinary  common  time  by  hetag 
always  beaten  or  counted  with  two  minims  (axA 
nut  with  four  crotchets)  in  the  bar,  and  therefore 
is  really  quick  common  time.  It  is  indicated 
in  the  timesignatiure  by  0,  i.e.  the  C  whidl' 
iH  used  to  show  fouMntohat  tiuM^  with  a  stroke 
drawn  through  it.  [E.  P.] 

ALLACCI,  Leonb,  bom  in  the  island  of  Ghioa 
of  Greek  parents  in  1586,  went  to  Rome  at  nine 
years  of  age,  and  in  1661  became  'cusUide'  of 
the  Vatican  Library.  He  died  in  1660,  and  his 
name  Is  only  worth  piuauiving  for  his  '  Drammn> 
turgia'  (Home,  1666)  a  catalogue  of  Italian 
musicaL  dramas  produced  up  to  that  year,  in> 
dispensable  Ibr  w  history  of  Italian  opera.  A 
new  edition,  carried  doWB  tO  1 755,  appeared  at 
Venice  in  that  year.  [F.  G.] 

ALL'  ANTICO  (Ttal.).  'In  the  ancient Htyle.' 

ALLEGRANTI,  Madalena,  was  a  pupil  of 
Holtzbauer  of  Mannheim,  and  appeared  for  tha 
tirst  time  at  Venice  in  1771.  After  singing  at 
other  theatres  in  Italy,  uhe  went  in  1774  to 
(itniiany,  where  she  continued  to  perform  at 
Mannheim  and  Ratisbon  till  the  year  1 779,  when 
she  returned  to  Venice.  She  sang  there  at  the 
theatre  of  San  Samuele  during  the  Carnival,  and 
eventually  came  to  England  in  1781.  Hera 
ahe  was  enthusiastically  admired  in  her  Urst 
opera,  the  *  Viaggiatori  folici '  of  Anfossi.  Her 
voice,  though  thin,  was  extremely  sweet,  of  ex* 
traordinary  compass  upwards,  and  ao  flexible  aa 
tolead  her  to  indul^je  in  a  flowery  wtyle  of  Hin^dng, 
which  had  then  the  merit  of  considerable  novelty. 
She  was  also  n  good  aetreoa.  But  it  w«»  aoon 
foond  that  thera  waa  •  i^eat  aamanaii  In  Imv 
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mMUwr  Mid  embelliahmente,  and  she  bdcame 
gndwdly  m>  diarf;T)irded,  fay  tibe  end  of  ber 
■econd  eeoHon,  that  she  went  to  DreBden, 
where  the  Elector  ei^aged  her  ai  a  salary  of 

London,  many  years  later,  and  reappeared  in 
Cimarcwa's  '  Matriraonio  Segreto/  Never  was 
a  more  pitiaUe  attempt;  aha  had  aoanely  a 
thread  of  voice  remaining,  nor  the  [K>wrr  t<>  ainjj 
a  note  in  tune :  her  figiire  aud  ucting  were 
equally  altered  for  the  worse,  and  after  a  few 
nif?ht«  she  waa  obliged  to  retire,  and  (juit  the 
Btaj,'e  for  ever.  She  performed  in  oraUirio  in 
1 799.  A  pretty  portrait  of  AUignyiti  ii  engraved 
by  Bartolozzi,  after  Cosway.  [J.  M.] 

ALLEGBI,  Gbxgobio,  a  beneficed  priest 
attached  to  the  oathednd  of  FenMH  Mid  a 

member  of  the  same  faiiiily  which  produced 
Corregio  the  painter,  was  also  a  musical  composer 
of  much  dimnotion.  He  waa  bom  at  Kome 
alwut  the  year  1580,  and  was  a  ptipil  of  G.  M. 
Naniui.  During  hia  residence  at  Fenuo  he  acted 
as  choriHter  and  composer  to  the  cathe<lral. 
Certain  Mnttetti  andConcerti  which  he  publiHhwl 
at  this  time  had  so  great  a  reputethat  thoy 
attracted  the  notice  of  Pone  Urban  VU^  iriw ap- 
pointed him,  on  Dec.  6, 1039,  to  a  vacancy  among 
the  Cantori  of  the  Apostolic  ChapeL  This  poet 
he  held  until  his  death,  in  165  a. 

His  nama  is  moat  commonly  aasodated  with  a 
'  IQserere*  for  nine  Toleeate  two  ohoira,  which  in, 
or  w.'i.'i  till  lately,  sunt;  annually  in  the  Pontifical 
Chapel  during  Uie  Holy  Week,  and  is  held  to  be 
cue  of  the  most  beanttfnIeoBipodtioins  whldi  have 
ever  been  dedicnt<?d  ti  the  senncc  of  the  Roman 
Church.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  so  much 
traamind  that  to  oopy  it  was  a  erime  visited 
wfth  flzcommuiiic-ation.  Not  that  its  pofuiemsion 
was  even  thus  coniined  to  the  Sistine  Chapel. 
Dr.  Bumey  got  a  oopy  of  it.*  Hocart  took 
down  the  notes  wliile  the  choir  were  ringing  it, 
aud  Choron,  the  Fruuclunan,  managed  to  insert 
it  in  his  'Collection'  of  pieces  used  in  Rome 
during  the  Holy  Week,*  Leopold  I,  a  great  lover 
of  music,  sent  his  ambassador  to  the  Pope  with  a 
formal  request  for  a  copy  of  it,  which  was  granted 
to  him.  The  emperor  had  the  work  performed 
with  much  oeranony  by  a  highly  qualified  choir 
at  Vi<  im  i.  Tlie  effect,  however,  was  so  dia- 
aupoiutintf  that  he  conceived  himself  the  victim 
of  a  trioK  upon  the  part  of  the  copyist,  and 
cnmplained  to  the  Pope  that  sonio  inferior 
oompoeition  had  been  palmed  off  upon  him. 
The  &ot  was  that  the  valne  of  this  onrfous 
and  very  delicate  work  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  its  execution.  It  is  simple  almost  to  the 
point  of  apparsot  insipidity,  and  it  only  assumes 
its  true  cnaracter  whnn  Hung  by  the  one  choir 
which  received  aud  kas  retained  us  traditions  the 
original  direotions  of  its  author.  In  the  Sititine 
Cha]M>l  it  has  ever  commanded  the  enthusiasm 
of  musicians  for  a  certain  indescribable  profundity 
flf  ladnaw^  and  m  iliythinioal  adaptatum  to  the 

'  McMt  prolMbly  throiKti  i^jtiuri^Ili  t)M<  t\t\grT. 

*  II  will  bt  foonS  tn  (M  tMool  Muubdv'  e(  Um  Uto  Mr.  W. 


words  about  which  it  is  woven,  but  which,  in 
spite  of  its  apparent  simplicity,  are  so  dittooH 

to  f»ro<bice  that  no  fraud  was  necestsary  to 
account  for  the  imperial  failure  at  Vienna.  The 
effiBCts  of  AUegife  'Miserere*  are  like  the  aroma 
of  certain  delicate  >'intage8  which  alwayH  perishes 
in  transit  ;  altltough  in  Rome,  to  turn  to  a 
metaphor  of  Baini's,  ^bmy  ham  HBTW  dioim 
a  w  rinkle  of  old  ap*. ' 

As  the  man's  muuic  so  waa  the  man.  Adami 
of  Bolsena  says  that  he  was  of  a  singular 
gentleness  and  sweetness  of  soul  and  habit.  His 
doors  were  constantly  thronged  by  iH>i<r,  who 
sought  him  as  much  for  the  more  impalpable 
sastenaooe  of  his  kindness  as  for  the  more 
mateifal  fridts  of  Ids  hovnty;  and  his  leisors 
hours  were  commonly  spent  among  the  priftms  * 
and  pest-houses  of  Rome.  He  died  at  a  ripe  old 
age,  on  Fsb.  18. 156a,  and  waa  laid  in  8.  Ifaria 
in  ValHoelhk,  in  tha  biuial*plaee  halmiging  to  Hie 
Papal  Choir. 

His  published  woirita  oanslst  eUefly  of  two 
volumes  of  '  Concertini'  and  two  of  '  Motetti,' 
all  printed  during  his  lifetime  by  Soldi  of  Rome. 
S<>nie  stray  Motetti  of  his  were,  however, 
inserted  by  Fabio  Constjiutiiii  in  a  collection 
intituled,  *  Scelta  di  Motetti  di  diversi  ec- 
oellentiiwimi  autori,  a  due,  tre,  quattro^  e 
cinque  vod.'  But  the  Archives  of  S.  Maria  in 
Vallioella  are  rich  in  his  manuscripts,  as  are 
also  the  Library  of  the  CoUegio  Romano  and 
the  Collection  of  the  Papal  Choir.  Kiroher  too 
in  his  'Hmttgia*  has  transcribed  an  extract 
from  his  instrumental  worke ;  and  tlie  library 
of  the  Abb^  Santini  contained  the  soorea  <^ 
rarloas  pleoeo  by  him,  including  '  Magn]fioat%* 
'  Inijmiperia,'  '  Lamcntazioni,'  and  '  Alotetti.' 
A  '  Veni  Sancte  ^piritus'  by  him  for  four  voices 
is  included  in  tlie  'Musioa  diTiaa*  of  Proske 
(Liber  Motettorum,  No.  Ix.)  [E,  H.  P.] 

ALLEGRO  (Ital.)  The  literal  meaning  of 
this  word  is  'cheerful,'  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  employed  as  the  title  of  Milton's  well- 
kii  nvn  jMHjm.  Tn  mu>ic  lidwever  it  has  the 
Higuilication  of  'lively'  merely  in  the  seiiHe  of 
quick,  and  is  often  comMnsd  with  other  words 
which  would  make  nonsense  with  it  in  its 
original  meaning — e.g.  ' allegro  agitato  e  con 
(lig{ieraziune '  (Clementi,  'Didone  abbandonata'). 
When  unaccompanied  hj  any  qualifyiqg  word 
'  alle^o '  indioates  a  rate  of  speed  iM«riy  inter* 
mediate  between  'andante'  anil  'presto.'  There 
is  however  no  other  time  indication  which  is  so 
frequently  modified  by  the  additioB  of  other 
w  unls.  To  quote  only  some  of  the  mure  ronimon, 
'all^ro  molto,'  'all^o  assai,'  'allegro  con  brio' 
(or  *oon  ftaooo'),  and  'allegro  vivace,*  will  all 
inJicnto  a  quicker  time  than  a  simple  allegni ; 
uu  'allegro  assai,'  for  instance,  is  often  almost 
equivileiit  to  a  'pneto.'  On  the  other  Iiand, 
'allegro  ma  non  ta*opjio,'  'allegro  moderato,'  or 
'  allegro  maestoso,'  will  all  be  somew  liat  slower. 
The  exact  pace  of  any  particular  all^ro  la 
frequently  indicated  by  the  metraiuHnfl^  but  eiven 
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t]m  is  by  no  means  an  infiillible  guide,  as  the 
eauie  muvement  if  playtxl  in  a  large  ball  and 
with  a  great  number  of  pcrfunuera  would  require 
to  be  taken  somewhat  uluwer  than  in  a  smaller 
room  or  with  a  smaller  band.    In  this,  as  with 
all  other  time-indlcatioiia»  much  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  performer  or  oooductor.  If 
he  have  tme  musical  feeling  he  oaonot  go  far 
wrong  ;  if  he  have  not,  the  most  minute  directions 
will  hajrdly  keep  him  nght  The  word  'aUegrq' 
ii  also  used  aa  the  name  of  a  piece  of  morio, 
either  a  Hpparate  jiiece  (e.g.  Chi>i>in'8  'Allegro 
de  Concert/  op.  46),  or  as  the  lirst  movement 
of  ft  large  invtmnieiitel  oompodltieii.  In  thew 
casea   it  is   tieiieralh^  eonstructed   in  certain 
definite  funua,  tor  whidl  »ee  Symphony  and 
SOVATA.    Beethoven  aUo  exce{)tionally  Uiie^  the 
word    'alli-.rri>'    instead    of    '  .srherzo.'  Four 
instancu^  ul  this  are  tu  be  found  in  hid  works, 
vi2.  in  the  aympbony  hi  O  minor,  the  quartetus 
in   E  minor,  Ofl.  59,  No.  2,  and   F  minor, 
op  95,  and  the  Sonata  quxuu  FauUtaiu,  op.  27, 
No.  1.  LE.P.] 
ALLEGT?KTrO   (Itil).    A   diminutive  of 
'allegro,'  aud   as   a  time-indicilion  somewhat 
alower  than  tho  latter,  and  abto  faster  than 
'  andante.'    Like  '  allegro '  it  is  frequently  com- 
bined with  other  words,  e.  g. '  allegretto  moderate,' 
'allegretto  vivace,'  'allegretto  ma  non  tropjK),' 
*  aUegcetto  tcitengandy  ete.,  either  modifying  the 
mee  or  deeeribiog  tto  c&aneter  of  the  mtisic. 
The  word  it*  alio  Hied  as  the  name  of  a  move- 
menty  and  in  thii  weam  ia  especially  to  be  often 
ioaaA  in  tiie  works  of  Beethoven,  aome  of  whoee 
allegrettos  are  among  his  most  remarkable  com- 
positions.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  role  with 
regard  to  Beethoven,  that  in  all  cases  where  the 
word  '  allegretto '  stands  alone  at  the  hca<l  of 
the  second  or  third  movement  of  a  work  it 
indicates  the  character  of  the  musio  and  not 
merely  its  pace.    A  genuine  Beethoven  allegretto 
always  taken  the  place  either  of  the  andante  or 
adianoof  the  work  to  which  it  belongs.    In  the 
aeventh  and  eighth  8\in{)huuics,  in  the  quartett 
in  F  minor,  op.  95,  and  the  piano  trio  in  £  flat, 
op.  70,  No.  a,  an  tdlegretto  is  to  be  found  iaatead 
of  the  slow  movement;  and  in  the  sonatas 
in  F,  op.  10,  No.  3,  and  in  E,  o{>.  14,  No.  i,  in 
tho  i^Ti  .it  ({uartett  in  F,  op.  59,  No.  i,  and  tho 
trio  m  K  flat,  Off.  70,  No.  a,  tibie  allegretto  takes 
tfaa  place  of  tlie  sdieno.  Tins  nse  of  the  word 
nlona  as  the  designalion  of  a  particular  kind  of 
movament  is  oeculiar  to  Beethoven.   It  u  worth 
mentioning  that  in  the  ease  of  tiio  aUegretlo  of 

the  H'-Vfuth  «yin[ilif>ny.  PAt-thoven,  in  onler  that 
it  siiould  not  be  played  too  fast,  wished  it  to  be 
marked 'Andanio  quasi  aUsgrsttOb*  TUa  indica- 
tion however  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 

Srinted  scores.  In  the  tdow  movement  of  tho 
'astoral  Symphony,  Beethoven  also  at  first  indi- 
cated the  time  as  'Andante  nH>ltr>  mot)-),  ^luui 
tUltgrttto*  but  Bubsoquently  struck  out  the  laut 
two  words,  [B.  P.] 

.\LLE.MANI)K.    r.  One  of  the  movements 
of  the  6UITK,  and,  as  its  name  implies,  of  Ger- 
It  ii,  iritli  tha  eauMption  of  tha 
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PRltLUDB  and  the  Ain,  the  only  movement  of 
the  Suite  which  has  not  originated  in  a  dance- 
form.  The  allemandu  is  a  piece  of  moderata 
rapidity — about  an  aUegretto— 'in  common  time, 
and  conunencing  usually  with  one  short  note, 
generally  n  qnavar  or  iefliiqii«rar,  at  tiw  and  of 
the  bar. 


-A.  J.  S.  Bach,  Suites 

Sometimes  instead  of  one  there  are  three  short 
notes  at  the  beginning :  as  in  BandeHi  Saites* 
Book  i.  No. 


m 


The  homophonic  rather  than  the  polyphonic 
style  prodominatea  in  the  music,  which  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  highly  fignrata  melody* 
with  a  comparatively  simple  accompaniment. 
Suites  are  occasionally  met  with  which  have 
no  allemande  (e.  g.  Bach's  Partita  in  B  minor), 
but  where  it  is  introduced  it  is  always,  un- 
less preceded  by  a  prelude,  the  first  movement 
of  a  suite  ;  and  its  chief  characteristica  axe  the 
uniform  and  regukr  motion  of  the  apper  part; 
the  avoidance  of  strongly  marked  rhytluna  or 
rhythmical  figures,  such  us  we  meet  with  in  tha 
Coubantk;  the  absenee  of  all  accents  on  tlw 
weak  parts  of  tilo  bar,  sneh  as  are  to  be  feimd 
in  the  SaRABAKDE  ;  the  general  prevalmce  of 
homophony,  already  referred  to;  and  the  simple 
and  measured  time  of  tba  mnsle.  Tlie  aue- 
mando  always  consists  of  t*'<)  parts  e.ich  of 
which  is  repeated.  These  two  parts  are  usually 
of  the  len^  of  8,  is,  or  16  bark;  aometiroes, 
thouph  less  frequently,  of  lo.  In  the  earlier 
alleuumdes,  such  as  those  of  Couperin,  tho 
second  ia  fiwinantty  longer  than  the  first :  Badi, 
however,  noB^y  makea  tham  of  tha  aama 
length. 

a.  The  word  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  the 
Doutscher  Tanz — a  dance  in  triple  time,  clonely 
resembling  the  waltz.  Specimens  of  thitt  species 
of  allemande  are  to  bo  seen  in  Beethoven's 
'  1 2  DcuUicho  Tiinze,  fiir  Ordiaater,*  the  first  of 
which  begins  thus 


• 

It  has  no  relation  whatovf  r  to  the  allei 
spoken  of  above,  being  of  Swabian  origin. 

5.  The  name  is  also  applied  to  a  Geimaa 
national  dance  of  a  lively  charaotar  In  t-4  time, 
similar  t<.  tho  Contkedanse.  [E.  P.] 

ALLGEMEINE  MUSIKALLSCHE  ZEIT- 
UNQ.  Saa  MrauuLuan  Zminro. 
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ALUSOK,  BiiMAaD,  m  teacher  of  muaio  in 
London  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  partioiiljin 

of  wh<iso  birth  and  ilcLt-ase  arc  unknown.  His 
name  fint  occurs  as  a  contributor  to  T.  Este's 
'Whole  Boohe  of  Ftalnu,'  1593.  A  few  3fean 
later  he  publidied  on  bia  ovm  account  'The 
Ptialmes  of  David  in  Meter,'  i590»  a  ooUection 
of  old  drardi  tnnei  hannonlsed  oy  Umidf  In 
four  part«,  with  an  accompaniment  for  the  '  lute, 
orphaiyon,  citteme  or  base  vioU,'  and  im- 
portant aa  being  one  of  the  eariieit  to  give  the 
melody  in  the  cantus  or  soprano  part — the  UHual 
practice  htiuQ  to  give  it  to  tlie  tenor.  Allison 
mlvertises  it  *  to  be  soldo  at  his  house  in  the 
Duke's-place  near  Aide-gate/  and  dedicates  it  to 
the  Couuto!«  of  Warwick.  It  is  uj4hertxi  forth 
by  *>me  complinientary  verses  by  John  Dow- 
land,  the  celebrated  performer  on  the  lute,  and 
others.  He  appears  to  have  been  patronised  by 
Sir  John  Scudjainore,  to  whom  he  deilicated  his 
ooUeotion  of  part-songs  entitled,  '  An  Houies 
Beereation  fn  Mnsioke,  apt  for  Imtniioeuli  and 
Voyceii,'  1606.  This  publication  ffmtlrfllft  '  a 
prajer'  set  to  music,  'for  the  long  mtwenration 
of  the  Idng  and  his  poiteritie,*  and  'a  thanks* 
giving  for  the  deliverance  of  the  whole  estate 
from  the  late  coospiracie' — the  (iunpowder  Plot. 

Allisov,  Bobrrt,  probablj  m  rdatllve  of 
Kichard,  was  a  gentleman  of  the  Chnjx'l  Royal. 
After  serving  in  the  royal  establiiihment  for 
twenty  years  he  sold  his  place,  Feb.  8,  1 609- ID, 
toiiuini>lirv  I'liche.  {Afliinn"/' piihlicatioit^;  Canid. 
8oc.  CUiiiu  iik.  of  Chap.  Jioyal.)       [E.  h\  ii.] 

ALL*  OTTAVA  (Ital.).  'In  tho  oetare.* 

(l)  In  piaiinfurte  music  a  p:vss.a^'e  marked  a//'  8ra. 
(or  merely  Sva.)  is  to  be  played  an  octave  higher 
than  written,  if  theatgn  is  placed  above  the  notea, 

an  octave  lower  if  placed  bebiw  them.  In  the 
latter  case  the  more  accurate  indication  8m.  ba»sa 
ia  llrequently  employed.  The  duration  of  the 
trans]Misition  is  shown  by  a  di>tt<"I  lino,  and  when 
the  uotcM  are  again  to  be  played  :i8  written,  the 
word  loco  (Ital.,  'in  its  place')  is  put  over  (or 
under)  the  music.  (a)  In  orchestral  scores, 
uipeciuUy  manu.scri^itii,  ri//'  8ra.  signihej»  that  one 
inatruuieiit  plays  in  octaves  with  another,  cither 
above  or  below.  (3)  In  playing  from  a  figured 
bass  the  term  shows  that  no  hannonies  are  to  be 
employed,  and  that  the  upper  parts  merely  double 
the  bass  in  octavos.  In  this  caae  it  it  equivalent 
to  TA8T0  SOLO.  [£.  P.] 

ALL*  tTNISOKO  (Ital.,  ahbravlaied  Unii.). 

'In  1:11!  in.'  Tn  orchestral  scores  this  term  is 
nscd  tu  show  that  two  or  more  iustrtuueuts,  the 
parte  of  whidi  are  writtni  apon  the  same  stave, 

are  to  play  in  unison.  Tn  nuxlem  won  h  the 
words  a  due,  a  trs,  etc.,  are  murj  A^uently 


ALPENHOBN,  or  ALPHORN.  an  instru 
ment  with  a  cvpped  mouthpiece^  of  wood  and 
bark,  used  by  the  mountaineers  in  Switzerland 
and  many  other  countries  to  convey  signals  and 
to  Dtodim  mnplo  melodies.  It  is  nearly  atrwgh<^ 
and  three  or  more  fiset  in  length.  Thoae  in  the 
Unimmk  at  South  Kandqgton  are  iMpeetiTe^ 
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7  ft.  5  in.  and  7  ft  11  in.  long.  Th»e  is  a 
Bwedum  instrument  of  this  kind  called  Lure ; 
another  of  kindred  nature  used  in  the  Hima- 
layas; and  another  by  the  Indiana  of  South 
Ameriea. 

The  notes  produced  are  evidently  only  the 
open  harmonics  of  the  tube,  somewhat  modihed 
by  the  material  wUeh  it  ia  made,  and  by  the 
smallnc^  of  the  bore  in  relation  to  its  length. 
The  melody  is  termed  'Kanz  des  Vaches.'  Its 
principal  muaical  iatereat  is  derived  from  ita 
intnxluction  into  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Pas- 
toral Syu) phony,  and  Rossini's  opera  of '  William 
TelL'  Beethoven  employB  the  onlinaiy  hom 
alone  ;  but  in  the  overture  the  long  solo,  now 
usually  played  by  the  oboe,  sometimes  by  the 
cor  anglais,  waa  origiaally  intended  for,  and 
played  by,  a  tenoroon  or  alto  fagotto  standing 
in  F,  which  much  more  nearly  apnroaches  the 
real  tone  of  the  Alpenhfln  tiun  uw  other  in- 
struments. 

A  similar  combination  of  cupped  mouthpiece 
with  wooden  tube  existed  in  the  serpent,  and  the 
result  was  a  peculiar  covered  and  tender  qualitv 
of  tone  now  mat  to  mneio^  enoepi  in  eo  fer  aa  li 

can  l>e  traced  in  some  o^gUI  ned  iit'>p8,  with 
wooden,  not  nieUiI  belln.  [W.  H.  S.] 

ALPHABET,  The  munical  ali)habet,  which 
serves  as  the  designation  of  all  musical  sounds, 
oonaisii  of  the  aeven  letters  A,  B,  V,  D,  £,  F, 
and  O,  and,  in  Oerman,  H  in  addition.  In  the 
natund  scale  (i.  e.  the  scale  without  sharpa  or 
flats)  the  order  of  these  letters  ia  as  follows 
C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  A,  B  (or,  in  (Soman,  H),  C ;  the 
cause  of  this  apparently  lu-bitrary  airangeuient 
will  be  beat  understood  from  a  brief  glanoe  at  the 
histoiy  of  the  mosical  scale. 

AccorJiuj;  to  I.sidore,  bishop  of  Seville  (rirra 
595)1  oldest  harps  had  seven  strings  and  the 
shepherdi^  pondeon  pipes  aefven  reeda,'  ftem 
which  it  appears  probable  as  well  as  natural  thai 
the  ancient  scale  consisted  of  seven  sounds. 

These  seven  aoonds,  whioh  served  for  both 
voire.'i  and  inHtrumenls,  were-  gradually  n^dod  to, 
until,  in  the  time  of  .<\jistuxeuus  (340  B.C. ),  there 
were  fifteen,  extending  from  A  the  6nt  space  of 
the  bass  stave  to  A  the  second  space  in  the 
treble.  Each  of  theiie  sounds  had  its  distinctive 
name,  derived  from  the  position  and  length  of  the 
ditferent  strings  of  tlie  phomiinx  or  lyre,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  writing  them  in  full  the  ancient 
Greek  authors  expressed  them  by  certain  letters 
of  the  alphabet.'  As  however  the  po|Mctiea  of 
the  notes  varied  continually  with  tne  differeot 
modes  and  so-called  mutations,  whieh  by  this 
time  had  been  introduced  into  the  musical 
system,  these  lettm  were  written  in  an  immenae 
variety  of  funnw,  large  and  huiall,  inverted, 
turned  to  the  right  or  left,  lying  horiauntally, 
aooented  in  many  wajrs,  eto.,  00  raat,  aoeording 
to  Alypius,  the  ino>t  intiHi.riMf  nf  the  Greek 
writ«srs  who  wrote  protussedly  to  explain  them. 


I  IMm  Ow  tbM  flf  TarpuiSir  teboM  «P  ■.O  tha  OfM*  In*  i> 

■niviMMcd  to  bave  hod  txit  four  lUinip.  BMtUus  MUibutc*  tU  «KUn. 
lion  to  Hven  •tritiit*  to  Tcrponilcr. 

>  FW  •  ftdl  dMcftpUou  of  Um  OfMk  Mib  m  Bit  i.  Hswkla^ 
*BI*Mra(]ls«fc*dklr. 
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fhA  musical  signs  in  une  in  bis  dny  ATnnunted  to 
no  fewer  than  1 240,  and  it  appears  probable  that 
even  thii  number  wm  efterwiurdB  exceeded. 

The  Rt)itians,  who  borrowtxl  the  Greek  scale, 
and  gave  I^itin  nuincH  to  each  of  itu  fifteen 
■onatb,  did  not  adopt  this  complicated  lystem, 
but  employed  in»t<>:id  the  tin*t  fifteen  letters  of 
their  alphabet,  A  to  1',  and  later  Htill,  (Jregory 
tlM  Great,  who  was  choaen  pope  a.d.  590, 
diHCOvering  that  the  second  half  of  the  scale, 
H  to  P,  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  lint,  A  to  U, 
abolished  the  last  eignt  letters  and  lucd  the  first 
aevcn  uver  again,  expreasing  the  lower  octave  by 
eapHela  and  the  upper  by  small  letters.* 

So  far  the  origiuAl  C4jmpa88  of  the  Greek  scale 
was  presenred,  and  thui  A  was  nattmlly  applied 
to  toe  ftnt  and  at  that  time  lowest  not^  hut 
about  the  beginning  of  the  loth  century  a  new 
note  was  introduced,  situated  one  degree  below 
the  lowest  A,  and  called  (H  ia  difficidt  to  say 
why")  after  the  Cn  .  k  letter  i^amma,'  and  written 
r.  To  this  others  were  from  time  to  time  added 
witil  the  lower  O  was  readied,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  1 6th  century,  by  Lamiino.  TIium  the 
mo<lem  scale  was  established,  and  A,  originally 
the  Hmt,  became  the  sfacth  degree. 

In  <;«Tmaiiy  the  same  syntera  was  originally 
adopteil,  but  when  aocidontoU  were  invented, 
and  it  became  cuHtomaiy  to  dng  In  oerlahi  cases 
B?  instead  of  B:,  the  sfjuare  sha^ie  of  the  natural 
soon  became  tramsfonued  into  the  letter  H,  which 
was  applied  to  the  note  BQ  (the  ori^^nal  B),  while 
the  rounder  form  of  the  flat  received  the  name 
of  B,  a  distinction  whidi  remains  in  fiiroe  to  the 
pmnt  day.  (See  AoonnKTALS.)        [P.  T.] 

AT^^AGER,  TiiDMAH  Massa,  bom  1779.  died 
1846,  one  of  the  family  of  AUager,  of  ALutger, 
Cheshire.  He  was  for  many  years  a  proprietor 
and  one  of  the  leadin^'^  utt n  in  the  maiiai^t  inrnt 
of  'The  Times,'  being  e»pucially  concerned  in  all 
that  related  to  music  and  the  ooOection  of  mer- 
cantile and  foreign  news.  The  profe»<inti:illy 
trained  musical  critic,  added  at  his  sugget«tiou  to 
the  Stat!  of '  Hie  Tlmee^*  was  the  first  employed 
on  any  daily  paper.  He  was  the  intiuiatc  friend 
of  Lamb,  tije  lUimeys,  WortUworth,  Talfourd, 
Leigh  Hunt,  MendelMsohn,  Modcheles,  and  many 
other  celebrities.  But  what  entitles  him  to 
mention  here  was  his  intense  devotion  to  muiiic, 
to  which  he  gave  all  the  leisure  he  could  spare 
from  a  busy  life.  His  practical  ability  in  music 
was  very  great,  and  it  is  a  Gact  that  he  could 
perform  on  all  the  instruments  in  the  orchestra. 
The  frequent  private  concerts  given  bv  the 
'Queen-Square  Hdeot  Society*  at  Us  reddence 
in  Iy<ind<)n  will  long  !>«  remembt  rod  by  his  many 
musical  friends,  and  were  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing to  thb  country  many  worlts  and  foreign 


I  na  fTlim  of  PopF  Orrcnrr  fnmi.  the  Mvcallml  hmb  of  tha 
QwilMII  Tahlatur,  In  wKlch  Uir  ra  intv  Irom  tl>r  ('  nr\i  \rh,w  Um>  )«m 
■tore  to  C  wroTid  *parr  i.  cuISrl  l)»  kt>  it  <>i.im.  .ml  t>  ift.i  .-ii' il  l>y 
CMpltjUi;  Uw  odmn  n»it  Btxnr*  it  kiunrn  M  Um  miaU  ih-i.ki  .  nml  i< 

Mpntad  br hmB IsMot;  —S si iswsiilf  oiSwi  1  ai.'i  i>im.^ 
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tui««  oiva,  two,  or  mora  hoftamtal  Uhh  A 
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musicians.  Tliore  Sivori  for  the  first  time  at- 
tempted quartett  playing,  and  there  on  March 
38,  1834,  took  place  the  first  performance  in 
England  of  Gherubini's  '  Bequiem,'  principal 
sopnmo  Mrs.  H.  R.  Bijiho[> ;  tirnt  violin  M.  Spag- 
noletti.  In  1843  the  society  held  a  spyecial  musi- 
cal festival  in  honour  of  Sp«)hr,  who  him.'ielf  led 
three  jiieces.  One  object  of  the  society  was  to 
etitablish  a  taste  for  Beethoven's  chambermoeic^ 
by  prforminff  it  in  the  most  perfect  manner 
attainable,  li  was  divided  into  two  clasps,  one 
called  the  pianoforte  and  the  other  tht-  \iolin 
class,  and  separate  eveniogs  were  devoted  to 
eadi  kind  of  composition,  special  attention  being 
bestowed  on  those  least  known  to  the  public. 
These  resulted  in  the  series  of  chamber  concerts 
given  publicly  in  Harley  Street  in  1845  ud 
1S46,  and  f.ilbd  tlie  'Beethoven  Quartett  So- 
cie^,'  the  whole  being  due  to  the  enthusiasm, 
knowledge^  and  mumHoenee  cf  Mr.  Alaager. 

ALT.  The  notes  in  the  octave  abovo  tlio 
treble  stave,  banning  with  the  G,  are  said  to 
be  IN  ALT,  and  those  in  the  next  octave  ur 

ALTIS.slMO. 

ALTENBURG,  Johanx  Ern.st,  a  famous 
trumpet-player,  bom  1734  at  Weissenfels,  and 
son  of  Johaan  Caspar,  al:«o  an  excellent  master 
of  the  same  in.strument.  The  father  served  in 
several  campaigiui,  and  was  in  action  at  Malpla* 
quot.  After  leaving  the  army  he  travelled  muoh 
in  Europe,  and  was  admired  wherever  he  came, 
and  so  successful  that  he  was  able  to  refuse  an 
offer  from  Frederic  Augustus  of  Poland  to  enter 
liis  aorvioe  with  a  aakiy  of  600  thalece.  Ho 
diedini7<}T.  His  SOB— more  oelehiated  tlum  the 
father  aft^r  O'ltiiplL-ting  \us  education,  adopted 
the  militarv  career,  and  w^as  a  field  trumpeter  in 
the  army  during  die  Seven  Years*  War.  After 
the  jxai  e  of  HuInTt^^  iirL,'  ho  beeame  organist  at 
Bitterfeld.  He  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
'  Versnbh  einer  Anldtung  zur  heroisdier  mnailKal' 
ischenTronijK'tkunst'  (Halle,  i  79 5), which,  though 
]M>or  in  style,  is  so  complete  in  its  treatment  of 
the  subjeot,  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
relation  to  trumpet  music.  [F.  G."J 

ALTUORN,  an  instrument  of  the  SAXBOiUff 
family,  usually  standing  in  Bb  orF.  It  hi  ezela- 

sively  n-id  in  military  music,  and  often  replaces 
the  French  horn,  for  which  however  it  is  a  poor 
subetitnte  as  regards  tone.  It  is  mneh  easier  to 

learn  tlian  tlic  horn,  and  presents  ereater  facility 
in  rapid  melodic  passages.  The  It^t  objection- 
able wa^  of  introaocing  it  into  the  reed  band  is 
to  associate  a  pair  of  these  instniiiii  ntH  with  two 
French  honuj,  rewerving  chariu  teristic  holding 
notes  for  the  latter.  In  the  ]>rni»i  band,  where 
variety  of  tiud'n-  i.n  h  alt  duable,  it  answers 
its  purjHise  well,  and  can  Ix-tter  l>e  played  on 
horseback,  from  its  upright  bell.  The  name  is 
also  given  to  the  saxhorn  in  Bb,  but  this  is  best 
diatinguished  as  the  Babitomk.  The  scale  and 
eom[>a88  of  this  and  the  other  Saxhohns  are 
given  under  that  word.  [W.  H.  S.] 

ALTO  (from  the  Latin  altut,  high,  far  re- 
moved). The  mab  mSot  of  the  U^MSt  fitth. 
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callwl  al«;o  counter-tenor,  i.e.  contra,  or  against 
the  tenor.  lu  the  i6tb  and  early  part  of  the 
1 7th  centuries  the  compaaa  of  the  alto  voice  was 
limited  to  the  notes  admissible  on  the  stave  which 
bos  the  C  clef  on  it4  third  line  ;  i.e.  to  the  notes 
a  sixth  above  and  a  nixth  below  'middle  C 
Later  however  this  oompoas  was  extended  by 
brin^ntig  into  use  tlw  third  v^fltter  of  tiie  "voio©, 
or  '  falsttto, '  a  rc^'isU  r  dfu  n  stmmrest  with 
those  whose  voices  are  naturally  '  ham.'  The 
fikbsMo  eottBtaP>teiHV,  or  mora  properly  oovntet^ 
alto,  still  to  he  fi)un<l  in  cathedral  choirs,  dates — 
if  muttical  history  is  to  be  read  in  musio — finom 
the  restoratioin  of  Ghvlei  II,  who  doubtless  de- 
sired to  reproduce  at  homo,  approximattily  at 
least,  a  dann  of  voice  he  had  become  accuHtoiiicd 
to  in  oontinental  chapoli  royal  and  ducal.  The 
■O^lled  c*iuntt'r-tenor  \)&rU  of  Pelham  Hum- 
phreys liis  euutcmptjraried  and  successors,  habi- 
tually trutix'i  nd  those  of  their  pretlece»sora,  from 
Talliii  tu  Uiblx>n«,  by  at  least  a  third.  The  con- 
tralto part  is  properly  wiitten  on  the  ttave  which 
has  C  on  itd  second  line ;  it  consequently 
extends  to  the  e^hth  above  middle  C  and 
tbe  fbuiih  Mow.  This  stave  1e  rum  otMolet^ 
ami  the  jnirt  for  which  it  is  fitto<i  is,  in  Enj;- 
land,  written  either  on  the  alto  stave^  for  which 
It  ii  too  high,  or  on  the  treble  atave  fbrwUch 
It  ii  too  low.  On  the  continent  tlio  stave 
wUdi  has  the  C  clef  on  the  first  line  is  sometimes 
wed  ibr  it.  For  the  ftmale  ofte  voioe  we  Coif- 

TKALTO.  [J.  H.] 

ALTO  is  also  the  Italian  tem  fiv  the  Tbmor 
▼lolin,  aaUed  alto,  or  alto di  Ticla»  Mdistingdahed 

from  basso  di  viula,  because,  before  the  invention, 
or  at  least  before  itna  general  adoption  of  the  vio- 
lin, it  need  to  take  tlM  highest  part  in  eomposi- 
tiotis  for  strint^-instrimients,  corresponding  to  the 
soprano  part  in  vocal  musio.  fur  furthw  parti- 
oulars  see  Yiola.  [P.  D.] 

ALTRO  VOLTO  (Ital.  'another  turn'),  a 
term  in  use  during  the  earlv  part  of  the  last 
eentnij  ibr  nroouv  •  vonl  wUcfa  hni  mow 
entinly  ■npenedad  it. 

AMATI,  a  family  of  celebratotl  Italian  violin- 
makers,  who  lived  and  worked  at  Cremona^  and 
are  generally  rsgarded  aa  the  fbondere  of  tile  Oa> 
niiiii.\  H<-li<Kil.  There  is  considerable  uncertainty 
as  tu  tile  ditferent  members  of  the  family,  whicli 
wm  one  of  the  ol<]est  and  noUeit  of  the  town. 

I.  ANI>nKA,  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  I'oen 
bom  some  time  betwe4.n  15^0  and  1525. 
Fotis  mentions  two  iuHtruments  of  Andrea 
Amati,  wliich  are  dated  1546  and  1 551  ;  one  of 
them  a  rul>ec  with  three  string,  the  other  a 
viola  bofltardo,  or  small  viol  in.  There  can  K* 
no  doubt  that  he  was  originally  a  maker  of  tlie 
older  Tida  di  gamba,  and  that  only  later  in  life 
he  lieijan  to  make  \'iolins.  Wo  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  a  direct  pupil  of  one  of  the 
great  Breed*  makers,  6a«|>arda8aloor  ICaggini. 
In  spite  of  mmo  similarity  his  violins  certainly 
differ  materially  in  shs|>e  and  workmanship  from 
the  votloi  of  tbeae  eUar  aiMten.  Ymy  few 
mtfantie  inatrmnenti  of  hit  auJw  are  «xtaat> 


and  those  are  not  in  good  preservation.  They 
retain  the  stiff  upright  Brescian  soundholc,  but 
in  almost  every  other  respect  mark  a  ^T<.:a 
advance  upon  the  productions  of  the  older  schouL 
Andrea  worked  mostly  after  a  small  pattern; 
tho  belly  and  back  very  high ;  the  varnish 
of  amber  colour;  the  woodi,  especially  that  of 
the  beOy,  moot  eareftaOy  ehosen ;  tiie  aoRiQ 
l>eautifully  chiselled;  the  general  outline  ex- 
tremely gracefuL  A  few  violonoelloa  and  tenon 
of  thia  auMter  are  alio  Imown.  ThetoneofUe 
instruments  is  clear  and  Hilvcn,',  but,  probably 
owing  to  their  small  size  and  high  elevation,  not 
very  powerful.  The  fourth  string  is  paitiealarty 
weak.    Andrea  ditxl  pnilably  in  1577. 

a.  NiOOLO,  vounger  brother  of  Andrea  (not  to 
be  oonfbnnded  with  Nicolo  son  of  Geronimo) 
app<>.-vra  io  bm  made  baieaa  in  profiarence  to 

violiua. 

3.  AvnmW,  bom  1550,  and  4.  GnoHlMO, 
died  1635,  sons  of  Andrea,  worked  conjointly 
very  much  in  thdr  fikther's  style;  Geronimo 
appears  to  have  afterwards  made  violins  of  a 
lanrar  mttem  independently  of  hia  brother, 
which  however  are  inferior  to  thoee  made 
conjointly  with  him. 

5.  NicoLOf  bom  September  3,  1596,  died 
August  la,  1684,  son  of  Geronimo^  waa 
last  and  doubtless  tho  most  eminant  of  the 
funily.  Although  he  did  not  materially  alter 
the  model  adopted  by  the  rwt  of  tha  Amatii  bn 
improved  it  in  many  respects.  His  ooHisa  ia 
still  more  graceful,  his  varnish  of  deeper  and 
richer  colour,  and  the  proportions,  as  regards 
thickness  of  w^kxI  and  eli-vation  of  back  and 
bellv,  are  better  calculated  by  him  than  by  his 
predeoesBors.  His  itustrumonts  have  in  ooii> 
Bequen<;c,  l>e«idea  the  cleamees  and  trannparency 
of  the  older  Amatis,  greater  [tower  and  intensity 
of  tone.  As  a  nde  he  too  worked  after  a  email 
pattern,  but  he  also  made  some  large  violins,— 
the  eoKsdled  'Grand  Amatis,*  which  are  par* 
ticularly  high  priccil— and  a  groat  numl>er  of 
beautiful  tenors  and  violonceUoa,  Uia  instm* 
menta  enjoyed  eren  dming  his  life^thne  a  great 
n  ptiUition,  and  it  is  related  that  Charles  IX  of 
France  gave  him  an  order  for  twelve  violins,  aix 
tenon,  and  riz  violopoellos,  ibr  hb  primtebaad. 
Andrea  Guameri  and  the  still  greater  Antonio 
Stradivari  were  hia  pupils.  His  label  runs 
thus,  'Nioolaus  Amati  Cremonens.  Hienniuii 
filii  Antonii  nep<:)e  fecit  anno  16  — 

6.  Gebonimo,  his  son,  was  but  an  in- 
different maker.  The  violins  of  the  Amati  are 
the  link  between  the  Hrescia  solnwil  and  tlu^ 
UKistors  who  brtmght  the  art  of  viulin-iuaking 
t>  >  its  greatest  perfection,  Antonio  Stradiv&ri  and 
Josef  Guamen.  The  tone  of  Gaspar  da  Salo's 
and  Maggini's  violins  is  great  and  powerful, 
but  has  a  peculiarly  veiled  character,  reminding 
one  of  the  viola  da  gamba.  In  Kioolo  Amati's 
inatnraienta  tho  tone  ii  eleanr  and  nore  trans- 
parent,  but  omparativcly  small.  It  was  left  to 
another  generation  of  makers  to  combine  these 
qualitiea  and  to  fix  apom  a  nodd^  lAUk  ^lar 
tiia  lapw  of  nearly  a  aantmy  and  a  lalf  bia 
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proTed  itaelf  inoipitbto  of  •▼en  tho  moit  trifling 
improvement.  [P.  D.] 

AMBA68ADRICE,  Ii*,  opera  fn  ihree  aots ; 

KbretUi  by  Scribe;  mu^<ic  by  Aulxjr;  first  per- 
fbrm<-ii  at  tht-  Ojo  i-a  Cnminviu,  Dec.  J  I,  1 836. 

AMI'.EU  Win  1 1,  THE,  a  rotnantic  optra  in 
four  acts,  by  W.  V.  Wallace ;  libretto  by  H.  F. 
Chorley ;  first  produoad  afc  Her  M^tBtgr'sTheatoe, 
Feb.  28,  i86i. 

AMBROOFTTI,  Giusippk,  an  exoellent 
huffo.  v\  ho  appeanxl  in  1807,  and  at  Parifl  in  1815 
hk  'Don  Ciiuvaimi' ;  and  at  the  o|>era  in  London 
iii]8i7,iAanliewaa vnyaiiooeBsful.  ffiiToioe 
WAS  a  bass  of  no  gn^at  fKiw^r,  l)ut  he  was  an 
exc«Ileut  actor,  with  a  tiHinnil  vein  of  humour, 
ihoa^  often  put  into  characters  unsuited  to  him 
•«  a  anger ;  yet  he  acted  extremely  well,  and  in 
a  manner  too  horribly  true  to  nature,  the  part  of 
the  mad  father  in  Paer'a  beautiful  opera  *  Agnew,' 
whila  Uiat  of  tha  daiighter  waa  waa  by  Gam- 
porcM.  He  vamaiiMd  uatfl  ilie  end  <ntiie  aeaaon 
uf  i8ii,  in  which  his  salary  wau  £400.  He 
married  Teresa  Strinuaochi  the  aii^ger.  The 
date  of  hit  death  ii  not  known.  He  was  nid 
to  have  b-ecnme  a  monk  in  France ;  but  in  1S38 
he  was  in  Ireland,  ainoe  which  nothing  haa  been 
hflMdofbini*  [J*  M  .3 

AMBROS,  Arr.rsT  WiLHELM.  Bom  Nov.  17, 
1816,  at  Mauth  in  Bohemia.  By  virtue  of  his 
' GesM;hicht<;  der  Musik'  (^Breslau,  Leuckart),  the 
fourth  volume  of  which,  covering  the  epoch  of 
PaIiBSTRIKA.  has  recently  appeared,  he  must  be 
eoBBiilered  the  greatest  Uving  German  authority 
im  all  questions  concerning  the  history  of  Euro- 
pean mniio  from  ancient  Qreece  to  the  present 
day.  In  spite  of  haTfatf^  snffered  till  ]MBt  his 
fifUeth  yt  ar  \indtr  that  rurtie  of  dillotantiam, 
aerviqg  two  uuutieni — being  at  the  same  time 
a  hardwerked  tmployi  fai  the  Atortrian  Olvil 
Service  and  an  enthusiastic  mufdcian  and  litt^ 
rateor,  pianiat,  composer,  critic  and  historian 
— his  indondtaMe  plncic  and  perseverance  has 
enabled  him  to  put  forward  a  formidable  array 
of  writings  on  the  history  and  KHthetics  of  music, 
all  of  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  rich,  Ughly 
cidt'jred  and  very  versatile  mind.  Thoy  arc  an 
rtniarkable  for  their  many-hided  luiriiiny  and 
accuracy  as  for  their  lucid  arrangement  and 
brilliant  diction.  Ambrott'  father,  postmaster 
and  gentleman  fanner,  was  a  good  linguist  and 
excellent  mathematician,  and  his  mother,  a  sister 
of  Kjs«kwrtkb«  the  historian  of  mxuao,  a 
good  pianist  of  the  old  school  and  M  aoooin- 
pliahed  Mngur.  Tliey  gave  him  eifWiJ  chance 
to  acquire  the  elements  of  modem  onlture 
at  the  gyimuMhim  and  mhaequently  at  the 
univerdty  of  i'rairuej  dl»win^,',  [muting,  poetry 
were  not  forgotten;  mosic  only,  which  fa»'. 
dntod  him  above  sJl  things,  and  ftr  instroo- 
tion  iawUch  he  iiaasionately  longe<l,  was  strictly 
prohArfted.  It  was  intended  tluit  he  should  enter 
tha  tfvfl  service,  and  music  was  considered  both 
a  dangerous  and  .an  undignified  pastime.  Never- 
theless he  learnt  to  play  the  piano  on  the  sly, 
awl  wesked  hard  bjhiaudf  at  books  (tfOountei^ 
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point  and  Comjiosition.  In  1840,  after  a  brilliant 
career  and  with  the  title  of  doctor  jurii,  he  left 
the  univertdty  and  entered  the  oliice  of  tho 
Attorney-General,  where  he  steadily  advanced 
to  Referendarius  in  1845,  Prosecuting  Attorney 
in  mattcTH  of  the  press  in  1848,  &c    Soon  after 
1850,  when  he  married,  his  reputation  as  a 
writer  OB  mnrieal  matters  spread  beyond  the 
walls  of  Prague.    Ho  answered  Hanblick's 
pamphlet*  'Vom  muaikalisch  Schonen,'  in  a 
UtUe  TelnnM,  'Die Griaaen  der  Poesie  und  der 
MuHik,'  wliich  brought  tlown  upon  him,  esj^ecially 
in  Vienna,  a  shower  of  jounialistic  abuse,  but 
which  procured  for  him  on  the  otiier  hand  the 
friendship  and  a<lmiratioii  ')f  many  of  the  foremost 
German  musicians.    It  was  followed  by  a  series 
of  ekboratti  essays  :  '  CultOlhistorische  BUdsr 
auB  der  Musikleben  der  Gegenwart,'  which  were 
read  with  avidity  and  appoare<l  in  a  second 
edition  (Lei[)zig,  Mathes)  in  1865.  Thereupon 
the  firm  of  Leuckart  engaged  him  to  begin  hia 
'  History  of  Music,'  his  life's  work.    From  i860 
to  1864  he  was  making  researohes  towards  it  in 
the  Court  Library  at  Vienna,  at  Veniosb  fiokgaa* 
Florence  and  Rome.    In  1867  he  was  lanaaok* 
ing  the  Roval  Library  at  Munich,  one  of  the 
ridiest  in  Europe,  and  in  1868,  186$)^  and  1873 
was  agaitt  in  Italy  extending  liis  qnest  as  &r 
as  Naples.     Tlio   tldrd   volume,    reaching  to 
Palestriaa.  was  published  in  1868.   In  1872  and 
1874  he  pnhlidied  two  SMies  of  'Cypa  Inn  hit 
Workshop,'  under  the  title  of  'Bimte  Blitter/ 
being  essays  on  isolated  musleal  and  artistie 
stthjeoti,  and  written  in  a  sparicUng  non-technioal 
manner,  but  full  of  matter  interesting  both  to 
professional  artists  and  diUttanti.    He  is  now 
nofessor  of  the  Sstory  of  Music  at  the  uni- 
versity  of  Prag\io ;  and,  thanks  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  at  Vienna,  is  in 
possession  of  sufficient  means  and  leisure  to 
continue  his  great  task.    He  has  appeared  in 
public  repeatedly  as  a  pianist,  and  his  com- 
positions. Overtures  to  'Othello,'  and  Calderon's 
'  Magico  Prodigioso' ;  a  number  of  pianoforte 
pieces,  ' Wanderstucke,*  * Kinderstficke^'  'Land* 
schaft^bilder' ;  numerous  songs  ;  a  '  Stabat  Mater,* 
two  Masses  in  B  flat  and  A  minw,  etc*  moat 
of  wliieh  ha^e  a  strong  amaek  of  Sohum Ainr, 
besides  proving  him  to  be  a  practical  musician 
of  &r  more  than  common  attainments,  give  an 
additional  weight  to  hb  oritidsms,  dtowing  tiiese 
to  stand  upon  the  firm  ground  of  sound  technical 
attainments.  He  died,  June  a8,  1876.     [E.  D.] 

AMBROSIAN  CHANT.  The  ecclesiastical 

mode  of  saying  and  .vnging  Divine  Service,  set 
in  order  by  St.  Ambrose  for  the  cathedral  church 
of  Milan  about  A.D.  384.  We  have  little 
historical  iuformati(m  an  to  it.n  peoiiliarities. 
That  it  was  highly  impressive  we  learn  from 
the  well-known  passage  in  St.  Auguatine'a  'Goih 
fessionj^,'  book  ix.  chap.  6. 

It  has  been  stated  without  proof,  and  repeated 
by  writer  after  writer  on  the  aobject,  that  St. 
Ambrose  took  only  the  four  'authentic'  Greek 
modes,  being  the  first,  third,  fifth,  and  seventh 
«f  the  «ght  oommonly  caUad  tha  Ongorian 
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ToiMik  from  being  ftll  uaed  in  the  reTision  of 
ih«  Roman. AntiphoBiirliiTn  by  St.  Grepiry  the 
Great  at  a  subsetiuent  daU-  (a.d.  590).  But 
St.  Ambrose's  own  statement  in  hi«  letter  to  his 
•ister  St.  Maroeliiia  w  merely  thai  he  wished 
t<3  take  upon  hiiuHt-lf  tlie  task  of  regul:itiiig  the 
tonality  Mid  the  mode  of  execution  of  the  byiuns, 
pnlma,  mad  antiphons  that  wen  mang  in  the 
chorch  he  had  built  at  Milan.  It  nwnt  l>e 
confeaiied  that  we  really  know  little  or  nothiikg 
of  the  system  and  structure  of  the  Ambrosian 
melmlieH,  and  nd  t\i~tiiii,'  recnnls  nhnw  any- 
thintr  esfscutiftUy  ilifltjixnt  firom  Gregorian  plain- 
son^'. 

The  subject  of  Byrd's  anthem  'B<iw  Thine 
ear,  O  Lonl,'  orif^'iiially  written  to  the  words 
'Nei 


has  always Ijoen  <]UotfMl,  sinco  Dr.  Protch  publi-hed 
hill  't>pecimeua,'  aa  a  portion  of  the  phiiusonK'  uf 
St.  Ambrose.  A  oomfiarison  of  the  liturgical 
text  and  ritual  of  Milan  and  Rome  show's 
a  different  setting  of  the  musical  portions  of  the 
mass,  as  well  as  many  variational  in  rubrics  and 
in  the  onler  and  a|>]>r<)priation  of  various  pf>rtionH 
to  the  celebrant  and  assiwtants,  in  the  two  uses. 
Thus  the  '(Jloria  in  exoelsis*  precedes  the 
Kvrie  in  the  ^lilan  and  follows  it  in  the  Koman 
liiass.  The  !«etting  of  the  intonation  of  this, 
as  taken  from  the  missab  of  the  two,  may  be 
here  given  as  A  spedmea  of  the  diffiaramoei  in  the 
plaiusong. 


Olo  •  ri  - »    In    «  •  •  eel    -  • 

These  intonations  of  the  Creed 
Soman. 


On  '  d* 


■  •■am  D« 

Milanese. 


will  also  serve  to  show  the  kind  €f  dUEwanee  ftOl 
discernible  in  the  two  ritea.^ 

But  the  principal  boon  bestowed  on  the 
Church  by  8t.  Ambrose  was  the  beatitiful  rhyth- 
mioal  hymns  with  which  he  enriched  the  musical 
aervioe  of  BfUaa  GMJiednL  Mftny  hymns  are 
odled  Ambraun  beewue  written  after  his 


s  lbs  BoMW  ohvIh  an  tnm  %  fln*  qwuto  Xlnato  Bcniaainn 
INtaM  at  Aaxmrnp  hi  UHL  eonv^Mmdlag  «<Ui  Uut<MiiM  Dlractartuni 
■fid  ttie  pntent  um>.  Thn«  for  Ute  iw  of  MUah  arc  fn^tu  a  portion  of 
ttw  'MtvaJu  Anil>rw4«nuin  CuruU  CjOff  im  t.  ir  Imi.iUi,  ii(ivi»ltiw 
l.iii't>>-.>uii.  M«Ualul,'  ▲Jt.lIKU  tawKtafrom  Milan  Ut  U71  I9  Uw 
Khaaitida 
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manner ;  but  some  ton  of  the  ancient  hv'nins  are 
from  his  own  pen,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
'  Vcni  Re<lemptor  Gentium'  and  'Etema  Ghxisti 
munera'  (Hymnal  Noted,  Nos.  13,  36). 

The  entire  accent  and  style  of  chanting,  as 
reirulaled  by  St.  Ambrose,  was  undoubtetUy  an 
artistic  and  cultivatetl  improvement  on  that  of 
pgreoeding  churdi  lorvioes,  such  as  would  natumlly 
result  from  the  rare  combination  of  piety,  zeal, 
intellect,  and  poetical  and  musical  power  by 
which  he  was  distinguished.  The  Ambroeian 
chant  was  erentually  merged,  but  certainly  not 
lost,  in  that  vast  repertory  of  plidnsong,  wheChsr 
then  ancient  or  niiHltm.  wbii-h  we  now  call 
GaiooBJAMj  from  the  name  of  the  next  great 
refittmsr  of  nhvrdi  mndt^  St.  Gregory  the 
OrMk  [T.  H.] 

.\MF,N.  This  won!  has  been  often  employed 
by  compoeers  as  an  opportunitv  for  the  display 
of  fagiM  and  oovntopouity  fnat       sonin  dT 

Palo^^trina'8  Snest  musdc  \»  pven  to  the  names 
of  the  Hebrew  letters,  Alepb,  i^tth,  etc.,  in  his 
*  Lamentationes  Jeremiae.'  Witness  Ilandd's 
final  chorus  in  the  '  Messiah,'  Dr.  Cooke'*  Amen 
in  double  augmentation,  engraved  on  his  tomb 
(see  Augmkxtatiom),  another  very  spiritad 
chorus  in  the  Italian  style  by  the  same  composer 
(  HuUah's  i'art  Music,  No.  6),  tine  choruses  by 
I.eo,  C::afaro,  Clari,  and  Baono  in  the  Sitawilliam 
Music,  and  many  others.  [_G.] 

AMERICAN  ORGAN.  A  free -reed  in- 
strument similar  in  its  general  construction  to 
the  Harmonium,  but  with  some  imjH>rtant 
difierences.  In  the  first  place  the  reeda  in  the 
American  organ  are  ooiwderably  smaUer  nad 
more  curved  and  twisted  than  in  the  hannonium, 
and  there  is  a  wider  space  left  at  the  aide  of 
iho  reed  for  it  to  Tifarata,  the  resolt  being  Hint 
the  tone  is  more  uniform  in  power,  and  that 
the  exjpreasion  stop  when  used  produces  much 
less  eneot  Hm  ourraturB  of  the  reeds  nine 
makes  the  tone  softer.  In  the  American  orgna 
moreover  the  wind-channel  or  ca\-ity  under  whidi 
the  vibrators  are  fixed  is  always  the  exact  length 
of  the  ned,  whereas  in  the  hjvrmoniuin  it  ia 
varied  according  to  tlie  quality  of  tone  re<juirvd, 
being  dioirterlw  n  more  reedy  tone  and  longer 
for  a  more  fluty  one.  Another  point  of  difference 
in  the  two  instruments  is  that  in  the  haruiooiam 
the  wind  is  forced  outwaid  thranofa  thn  nedi^ 
whereas  in  the  American  organ,  oy  reversing 
the  action  of  the  bellows,  it  is  drawn  inwarda 
The  advantages  of  the  American  or]jan  as 
compared  with  the  harmonium  are  that  the 
blowing  is  easier,  the  oxpresaion  ftop  not  beit^ 
generally  used,  and  that  tlie  tone  is  of  a  more 
organ -like  qualitv,  and  therefore  peouliarlj 
ackpted  for  sacred  mnsle;  on  the  otaer  haai^ 


it  inferior  in  having  much  less  v.ariety  otf 
and  not  nearly  so  much  power  of  exf 
Tbeee  instrmnents  are  eometimee  made  with  two 
manuals ;  in  the  most  comjilete  Hpccinieus  tbt 
upper  manual  is  usually  furuiehed  with  one  ec-t 
of  reeds  of  ei^t'feet  and  one  of  four- feet  pitch, 
•nd  the  lower  rnaanal  with  «iM  of  «%ht>  and  ione  of 
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dzteen-fSect,  these  on  the  uppernumajJ  being  also 

v.iirf<l  softer  for  the  purpo^e8  of  accompaniiiu  iit. 
A  loechauical  coupling  action  is  »lao  provided  by 
whli^  the  whole  power  of  the  faurtroment  can  b« 
obt-\tnt  d  frniM  tlu"  lower  r«)W  of  keys.  PedalB, 
gimilar  tu  urgau  pedaU,  are  also  occadiunally 
added  and  provided  with  neda  of  ■izteen-  and 
eiffht-feet  pit<  li.  The  names  given  to  the  stopH 
vary  with  ditioruut  iixakerH;  tlie  idaii  luoat 
Qnially  adopted  bring  to  call  them  by  the  namcH 
of  the  organ  ctoiM  which  they  are  intended  to 
imitate,  e.  g.  diapason,  principal,  hautboy,  gamba, 
flute,  etc.  Two  recent  iniprovementu  in  the 
American  organ  ahould  be  mentioned — the  auto 
matic  swell,  and  the  vox  hnmana.  The  tamer 
conBists  (  f  a  [  neiKiiatic  It  v«>r  which  gradually 
oiyem  Hhutten  placed  above  the  roeda,  the  lever 
bein^  !«et  hi  modoB  by  the  pressure  of  wind  from 
the  Im  IIuws.  'rile  ^TeattT  tlie  pref<HViro,  the  wider 
the  abutters  open,  and  when  the  presBure  in 
daoNMed  thejr  cioee  again  bj  their  own  weight. 
In  this  way  an  effect  is  produced  Homewhat 
similar,  though  fiur  inferior,  to  that  of  the 
eoqiression  stop  oa  Hne  harmonium.  The  vox 
humana  is  another  mechanirrd  < ontrivance.  In 
this  a  fan  is  placed  just  behind  the  sound-board 
of  the  instroinent^  and  being  made  to  revolve 
rapidly  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  wind,  its 
revolutions  meet  the  waves  of  sound  coming 
from  the  reeds,  and  imparl  to  tham  m  aUjg^tly 
tremulous,  or  vibrating  quality. 

The  principle  of  the  American  organ  was  first 
discovered  about  by  a  workman  in  the 

fiM^toiy  of  M.  Alexandre^  the  most  celebrated 
tuurmoniuB -maker  of  Paris.  M.  Alexandre 
constmoted  a  few  in^trumt  ut-H  on  thin  plan,  but 
being  dlmatisfind  with  them  because  of  their 
want  of  ezpressiTe  power,  he  soon  eeaaed  to 
make  thnii.  Tlic  workman  subwqiiently  went 
to  America^  carrying  his  invention  with  him. 
Tlw  inatmrneBti  flnt  made  in  America  were 
known  as  'Mehidoons,'  or  '^ri  lxlimns,*  and  the 
American  organ  umier  itii  present  iiaiuu,  and 
wdth  nvicms  improvements  sug^eMted  by  ex- 
perience, was  first  introduco<l  by  Me-Bn*.  Ma-wn 
and  Hamlin  of  B*Mton,  alxiut  the  year  i^iCo. 
Binoe  that  time  it  has  o)>tained  considerable 
popularity  Ixith  in  Anierica  and  in  this  country. 

A  variety  of  the  American  organ  wa;*  in- 
tradvead  in  by  Messrs.  Alexandre  under 

the  name  of  the  'Alexandre  Organ.'  In  this 
instrument,  instead  of  the  single  channel  placed 
nbore  the  roeds  there  are  two,  one  opening  out 
of  the  other.  The  effect  of  this  alteratioQ  ia  to 
give  »  quality  of  tone  more  nearly  reaemUing 
that  of  till-  flut-Htops  (if  an  orj/an.  The  reeds  are 
•lao  broader  and  thicker,  giving  a  fnllor  Umm,  and 
being  leas  liable  to  get  out  of  ofito.        [B.  P.] 

AMICLS,  Anna  Lucia  db,  a  very  oelebrated 
aingo*,  bom  at  Naples  about  1 740.  She  was  at 
first  successful  only  in  'Opera  Buffa,'  in  which 
ahe  aaitt  in  London  in  1 763,  appe^ng  in  '  La 
Oaacina,  a  paatiocio^  given  by  John  Christian 
Bach,  aind  odier  similar  pieces.  Bach,  however, 
tliought  so  highly  of  her  that  he  w^n^ite  for  her  in 
aerious  opera,  in  which  she  continued  afterwards 


to  perifann  ontQ  die  left  the  etags.  Bumey  ra  vs 

she  was  the  first  nin:_'t'r  wlm  t^:xv^  rapid  aM-endiiiLT 
scales  staccato,  mounting  with  ease  as  high  as 
E  in  altisaimo.  Her  voioe  and  maimer  of  singing 
were  excjuisitely  polished  and  swc^  t ;  and  '  nhe 
had  not  a  movement  that  did  not  clianii  the  eye» 
nor  a  tone  but  what  delighted  the  ear.'  In  1 771 
tthe  retired,  and  married  a  secretary  of  the  Kint* 
of  Naples,  named  BuonsoUa/jii.  In  1773  she  sang 
in  Mozart's  early  opera,  '  Lucio  SiUa,'  at  Milan, 
the  principal  part  of  Giunia.  On  this  occasion 
she  exerted  herself  much  in  behalf  of  the  young 
composer,  who  took  great  pains  to  please  her, 
and  embellished  her  principal  air  with  ne«r  and 
peculiar  passages  or  extraordinary  ^flkultj. 
On  the  night  of  the  first  jHrfi  «niiance  the 
tenor,  who  was  inexperienced,  '  being  required, 
dmringthe  flrtt  air  or  the  primadonna,  to  Boake 
soiiie  <leiuiiiiritration  of  anger  towards  her,  m  ex- 
aggerated the  demands  of  the  situation,  that  it 
aeemed  aa  if  he  were  about  to  give  her  a  booi  em 
the  ear,  or  to  kn<K-k  her  none  off  with  his  fist^ 
and  at  this  the  auiUuuce  txigan  to  laugh.  Signura 
de  Amicis,  in  the  heat  of  her  dnging,  not  knowing 
why  the  public  laughed,  was  8uq)ris»^l  ;  and 
being  unaware  of  the  ridiculous  cause,  did  not 
■ing  well  the  first  evening,  and  an  additional 
reason  for  this  may  be  found  in  a  feeling  of 
jealousy  that  the  firiino  uoino  (Morgnoni),  im- 
mediately on  his  apj)earance  on  the  scene,  should 
be  applauded  by  the  Archduchess.  This^  how- 
ever, was  only  the  trick  of  a  miuleo;  for  he 
had  contrived  to  have  it  represented  to  the  An:h- 
duohesi  that  he  would  be  unable  to  sing  from 
fear,  in  ordsr  to  aeenre  immediate  apphtuse  and 
encouragement  from  iln.'  court.  But  to  con«olo 
de  Amicis,  she  was  sent  for  the  next  day  to 
oonrt,  and  had  an  andienoe  of  both  their  royal 
highnesiies  for  an  hour.' '  In  1  7>^9  she  still  sang 
well,  though  nearly  fifty  years  old.  The  date  of 
her  death  ii  not  kaofm.  [J.  M.] 

AMICIS,  DoMEKioo  de'.  This  artist,  who  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  bi<jgraphiral  dio« 
tionaries,  sang  with  Anna  de*  Amicis  in  1  763  at 
L<jndon,  in  '  La  Cascina.'  It  is  inipassiltl<-  U>  say 
how  he  was  related  to  that  linger;  but  it  ia 
po^ble  that  he  waa  her  fint  hnsnuid.    [J.  M.] 

AMILIE,  OR  THE  LOVE  TP:.ST,  a  nnBaait|o 
ojjera  in  three  acts,  worvln  by  .T.  T.  Hainea,  mu^ic 
by  W.  M.  Rooke.  rroducwi  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  Dec.  a,  i837»  and  mi  iar  man  than 

twenty  niijhts. 

AMNiiR,  JoHK,  Organist  and  Master  of  the 
Choristen  of  Ely  OauediaL    He  auooeeded 

r;fnr.:H  Pan  rtift  m  1610,  and  held  the  appoint- 
ments till  hilt  death  in  1 64 1.  He  took  his  d<^ee 
as  Badielor  in  Music  at  Oxford  in  May  l6r3. 
In  1615  he  jirinted  hiH  '  Sa«;re<l  HymuH  of  3,  4, 
5,  and  6  \}nrtH,  for  Voices  and  Yyol«,'  dedicale<l 
to  his  '  Hingular  good  ford  and  nuiinter,'  the 
Earl  of  Bath.  He  compowxl  much  church  muHic. 
Three  services  and  fifteen  anthenw  are  preserved 
in  tiM  books  at  Ely ;  and  several  other  sjieci- 
aena  of  hia  akiU  ara  to  be  £6und  in  MH,  elae* 

*  ftiMwsf&MisldnasB^ 
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where.  (DicksonV  OtL  of  Musical  ifSS.  at  Ely  ; 

Kimhatilt,  Bib.  MadHgaliana.)         [E.  F.  R.] 

AMNER,  Ralph,  the  aon  of  John  Amncr, 
bcfort'  m<-ntionod.  It  Bppean  from  the  RegUten 
of  Ely  tliat  he  wan  electcxl  a  lay  clerk  there 
Id  1604,  and  was  succeeded  in  1609  by  Michael 
£ste,  the  well-known  composer.  Amner  wm 
then  probably  admitt«d  into  holy  orders,  as  he  is 
styled  *  Vicar,*  i.e.  Minor  Canon.  Upon  the 
death  of  John  Amery,  ag*<ntleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  July  18,  'Kalphe  Amiicr,  a  basse 

mm  Wlnflora,  wm  twora  in  nit  pkoe*  He  died 
*t  Wind-sor,  March  3,  i'')^)^  4.  In  Hilton's 
'Oitch  that  Catch  Can,' 1667,  is  'a  Catch  in  stead 
of  an  Epitaph  upon  Mr.  Ralph  Amner  of  Wind- 
sor, commonly  called  the  Bull  Speaker,  who 
dyed  166^ ;  the  music  composed  by  Dr.  William 
Child.*  (Reg.  9f  Bl^s  {Jkejun-Book  Chapd 
Royal,  Camd.  Soc.).  [E.  F.  R.] 

AMOREVOLI,  Ahoelo,  bom  at  Venice, 
Sept.  16,  1 716.  After  appearing  at  the  principal 
o|)era  hou»tM  in  Italy  with  brilliant  success,  where 
he  was  admired  far  bis  fine  voice  and  vocalisation, 
and  the  perfection  of  his  ahalce,  lie  was  engagtil 
fat  the  Court  Tlicatre  at  Drtmlen.  He  sang  for 
the  Earl  of  Middlesex  at  the  opwa  in  London 
in  1741 ;  batrefeaiiiedtoDnMlfliiy  whaiolMdied, 
Nov.  15,  1798.  [J,  M.] 

ANACKER.  AnouOT  Fbiedrich,  bom  Oct. 
17,  1790,  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  son  of  a  very 
poor  shoemaker.  As  a  scholar  at  the  Gymnasium 
Us  musical  faculty  soon  discovered  itself  but  his 
poverty  kept  him  down,  and  it  was  not  till  a 
prize  of  1300  thalers  in  a  Inttt  ry  fell  to  his  share 
that  he  was  able  to  procure  a  piano  and  music. 
The  first  piece  hoheara  perlunned  was  Beothoven^s 
Polonai-^e  in  C,  and  Ik'Ltliovm  hwame  hig  woraliip 
through  life.  In  1813,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic, 
ho  wont  to  tiwt  mivenitf,  and  aeqnired  the 
friendship  of  Schicht,  F.  Schneider,  and  others 
of  the  best  musicians.  In  i8a2  he  was  made 
'cantor*  of  his  native  place,  and  principal  musio- 
teachcr  in  the  normal  schocil.  From  that  time 
onwards  for  thirty  years  his  course  was  one  of 
oo—elMS  activity.  No  one  ever  worked  harder 
or  more  stuH"e»«fully  to  make  his  office  a  reality. 
In  1843  he  foundetl  the  iSingakndernie  of  Frei- 
berg, and  in  1 830  started  a  permanent  series  of 
first-claHs  subscription  concerts;  he  formed  a 
musical  association  among  the  miners  of  the 
Berg  district,  for  whom  he  wrote  numerous  part- 
•ongs;  and  in  short  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  ranilo  of  the  place.  At  the  same  time  he 
composeil  a  in.i>s  <ff  music  of  all  kinds  and  all 
fiimensions.  But  his  music  is  nothing  twnaxlcable: 
It  it  the  enogy  and  dovotion  of  the  man  that 
will  make  him  remembered.  He  died  at  his 
port  on  August  21,  1854,  fuU  of  honour  and 
ooteem.  TIh»  only  piece  of  Aoaokei'i  wfaieb 
haH  prolmbly  been  printed  in  England  is  a 
'Miner's  Song'  (four  parte)  in  the  collection 
odkd  'Orpheni,*  Ko.  41.  [O.] 

ANACREON,  od  l'amour  ruomF,  an  opera- 
ballet  in  two  acts,  the  libretto  by  Mendouze,  and 
Hw  auado  Igr  Oierubini,  produced  at  the  Opera 
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iaPlvbon  Oct.  4, 1803.  fklaaowonly 

by  its  magnificent  overture. 

ANACREONTIC  SOCIETY.  The  meetii]«i 
of  this  ariitoemtio  iodo^j,  olablWhed  by  eevenl 

noblemen  unil  ntluT  woaWiy  amateurs,  were  held 
at  the  Crown  ami  AnchorTaveni  in  the  Strand 
towMrdsthedoMofthehwtoentniy.  Thooonoerte^ 
in  which  the  leading  nn  mbcrs  of  the  musical  pro- 
fession took  part  as  honorary  members,  were 
given  fortnightly  during  the  seaaoo,  and  wore  ibl> 
lowed  by  a  suppor,  after  which  the  jircfidcnt  or 
his  deputy  sang  the  constitutional  song  '  To  Ana- 
creon  in  Heaven.'  This  was  succeeded  by  sangl 
in  every  style,  and  by  catc-hes  and  glees  sung 
by  the  most  eminent  vocalists  of  the  day.  The 
piivHegO  of  nwrnhortilup  was  greatly  valued,  and 
names  were  frequently  placed  on  the  Hut  for  a 
long  period  in  advance.  Tlie  society  w  !i«  tlisjwJveJ 
in  1 786,  when  Sir  Richard  Haukey  was  president, 
owing,  as  Parke  states  in  his  '  Musical  Memoirs.* 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  members  at  a  restraint 
having  l)een  pla<'e<l  ujvjn  the  performance  of  some 
comic  song»  which  wer«  considered  unfit  for  the 
ean  of  the  DneheH  of  Devonshire,  the  leader  of 
the  hnnt-tinx  of  tlie  day,  who  was  present  privately 
in  a  box  specially  fitted  up  under  the  orchestra^ 
The  membm  ndfptA  one  after  another,  utd 
shwtly  afterward!  the  Moiety  was  diaolved  at  a 
general  meeting.  [C.  M.] 

ANALYSIS.  The  practice  now  prevalent  in 
England  of  accompanying  the  titles  ud  wwde 

of  the  music  |)erformea  at  concerts  l>y  an  analysis 
of  the  muKic  is  one  of  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  identity  of  the  pieces  in  the  programnMB  ati 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  is  rarely  certain.  '  New  Grand  Overture, 
Haydn,'  or  'Grand  Overture,  MS.,  Haydn,*  u  tlie 
usual  designation  of  Haydn's  8>an}ihonies  sa  they 
were  produced  at  Salomon's  concerts  in  1 791,  '9  a. 
The  programmes  of  the  PhillianiMnifo  SodMf  are 
at  first  almost  equidly  vag^e— 'Sjymphony, 
Mozart,'  'Symphony,  Beethoven,*  'Symphony, 
never  performed,  Beethoven,'  is  with  rare  ez- 
ceptions  the  s^le  in  which  the  pt^ces  dt  ntUtanm 
at  the  Sodetys  oonoerta  are  annonnoed.  It  ia 
not  until  the  fifth  season  (iJ^i;)  that  the  number 
or  tlio  key  indicates  which  works  the  audience 
might  expect  to  hear.  The  next  step  was  to  print 
on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  proirrainnie  the  worda  of 
the  vocal  pieces,  with,  in  the  case  of  Spohr'a 
* WeihederTone*  (Feb.  33, 1835),  atraadafiiim  of 
Pfeiffer's  'Ode,'  or  of  the  'Pastoral  Symphony' 
(May  1 1, 1835),  some  verst^  from  Thomson's  'S^- 
sons,  or  at  the  first  performance  of  the  overture 
to  '  Tvconora,'  No.  i  (due  to  ^Ien<^el.■^sohn^,  a  shnrt 
account  of  the  origin  and  dates  of  the  four  ovexw 
tures. 

The  first  attompt  to  assist  amntcurs  to  follow 
the  construction  of  clawical  music  durin>^  its 
perfoniiance  which  tlie  writer  has  met  with  is 
that  of  Mr.  Thomstm,  late  Professor  of  W  vuic 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  in  the  year 
1 841,  and  even  earlier,  added  analytical  aiid 
historical  notices  of  the  pieces  in  the  program  mes 
of  the  ooooerte  «l  <he  jPhxbwonal  Sooiety  of 
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S£iilmrg)i.  His  analyM  «Bl«nd  thoronghly  into 
th«  construction  of  the  overtures  and  s\nuj>honic8 
ptsrfonui^l.  ]>ut  (lid  not  contaiu  quotaiiouH  from 
the  music. — Tli.-  next  step  appears  to  have  been 
mde  by  Mr.  John  Elhk  when  he  started  the 
MMliin^CB  of  the  Musical  Union  in  1845.  His 
tical  analyids,'  with  quotations,  has  pre- 
iU  origin*!  finm  and  extont  down  to  tbo 
pntent  ttmo.— The  Mine  Hdng  wm  done,  bat  at 

^'Tvattr  leii','th,  hy  Dr.  Wylde  in  the  jjroLrnmime- 
books  of  the  New  Philhannonio  Society,  which 
eonmenoed  its  eonoorts  in  1853.  Soose  of  these 
anidys(!8  were  at*-  imi  anied  by  extraits,  an<i  in 
many  cases  are  of  permanent  value,  such  as  those 
of  Beethoven*!  'TkHtonl  S^pbony,*  Menrlfa 
E  flat  ditto,  and  the  overture  ti>  the  'Zauberflfite' 
(1858).  An  amUytds  of  the  '  Memjiah '  wa»  is-ued 
by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Sodety  in  1853,  and  was 
foUoweil  by  similar  dissections  of  'The  Creation,' 
Beethoven's  Miwsi«  in  D,  'Israel  in  Egypt,'  Uie 
'Lobgoasng,'  Mozart's  'Regntom/  nn^  tame 
years  later,  'Naaman.' 

As  early  as  1847  Mr.  IluUah  had  given  bio- 
graphical notices  of  compoMM  in  the  book  of 
words  of  bia  bistorical  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall. 
The  bodu  of  words  of  the  Handel  Festival 
(1857,  etc.)  contain  historical  accounts  of  the 
wona  perfonned.  In  connection  with  the  early 
Kmdel  Feathnb  the  late  Mr.  Ghoriey  miblished 
two  {.amjihlits  called  'Handel  Studies,  contain- 
ing analyses  of  the  '  Messiah,'  the  I>ettingen  '  Te 
Dm,*  muA  'Inasl  in  Egypt.* 

In  1859  the  Monday  Popular  Tonrorts  wore 
establiiihed,  and  the  programmes  contained  notices 
of  the  pieces.  On  the  ooeaaion  of  Mr.  Charles 
Hallo's  Beethoven-^^citals  two  years  later  full 
and  able  analyses  of  the  whole  of  the  sonatas 
K^re  publishetl,  '"•^'npftnlirf  by  copious  extracts. 
Tb<.>'  have  since  been  incoq^M iratwl  in  the  ^Ion- 
day  Popular  Concert  books,  with  siuiilar  analy- 
ses of  other  pieces,  the  whole  forming  a  body 
of  criticism  and  analysis  which  does  honour  to 
its  author. — Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Sattirday  Concerts  at  the  Cr}'8tal  Palace,  short 
lanarks  were  attached  to  B^>me  of  the  more 
praninent  pieces,  lliese  have  gradually  become 
more  systematic  and  ninre  analytical,  but  tlicy 
are  of  n  very  mixed  character  when  compared 
wMi  tboae  last  mentioned. — The  same  may  be 
»aid  of  the  remarks  wliicli  a>l"niLd  the  pro- 
grammes of Herr Pauer's recitab ini863, '6^  67, 
wbicb  are  half  biographiesl  and  half  entioal, 
bat  do  not  attempt  to  analyse  each  piece. 

In  1869  the  Philharmonic  Society  adopted 
SBSljrtioal  pro^iirarames  prepared  by  Mr.  Mac- 
fsrren,  which  have  btcn  maintained  since.  Mr. 
Macfiuren  also  prepares  similar  notices  for  the 
Brftish  Onlieslral  Sodety;  as  he  did  those  for 
the  Chamber  Concerto  of  MM*  Klilldworth,  BU- 
grove,  and  Daubert  in  1861. 

In  addition  tothe  above,  analytical  programmes 
ar'  i'=«ut<l  by  the  'W^^Jner  Society,  the  Ileid 
C'jncert,  the  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Choral 
Unions,  the  liveqwd  Philbamionic  mdei^,  the 
Albert  Hall  Concerts.  Mr.  Walter  Bache.  and 
others  The  book  of  words  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  ora- 
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torio  'Tlie  Light  of  the  World'  contnins  a  lengtil- 
ened  ftualysiH  of  the  work  number  by  uuml>er. 

The  practice  of  aualysiug  pieces  of  classical 
music  with  the  view  to  enable  the  more  or  less 
cultivated  amateur  to  seize  the  ideas  and  mode 
of  treatment  of  the  composer,  is  one  which,  if 
carrieil  out  with  skill  and  judgment,  ia  surely 
commendable.  The  Ud  that  a  movement  is 
written  on  a  definite  plan  or  *foinn,*  and  governed 
by  rulen  more  or  le.><.s  ri^dd,  though  olnnous  to 
the  technical  musician  ia  news  to  many  an 
amateur;  and       without  understandb^  siidk 

facts  it  is  impossible  fully  to  ajijireciate  the 
intention  or  the  power  of  the  composer.  In  fol' 
fanrbg  the  soiieme  of  flie  mturio  vie  heaver  adds 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  sounds  the  pleiw*ure  of  the 
intellect.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  few  groat 
pieces  of  music  in  which  historical  or  biographi- 
cal facts  a''  t<i  the  oriLrin  and  pro^Tess  of  the  work, 
key,  etc.,  connecting  the  music  with  the  person- 
ality of  the  composer,  may  not  be  stated  so  as 
to  add  material^  to  the  plMSon  and  profit  of  tb» 
hearer. 

Analytical  pro<rramini  m  do  not  appear  to  havo 
been  yet  introduced  into  the  concert -rooms 
abroad ;  but  elaborate  analyses  of  single  worics 
have  been  made  by  foreii^n  critic.-*,  sucb  as 
Wagner's  of  the  ninth  Symphony  (translated 
and  dreolated  in  1855,  wb«i  Wagner  oondneted 
that  Symphony  at  the  Pliilharnionic),  Li«2;t'«  of 
*  Tannhauaer '  and  '  Lohengrin,'  and  von  Billow's 
of  Wagner's*  nmst  Overture* ;  and  the  step  ftom 
these  to  illustrated  analyses  like  tho.se  usetl  in 
England  will  not  iniposiiibly  soon  follow.  [G.j 

ANALYSIS  OF  CoMPooNT)  MnsiciWL  Sounds. 
The  separation  of  such  sounds  into  their  component 
elements^  or  the  determination  of  the  elements 
they  contain.  Tlie  sounds  ordinarily  met  with 
in  music  are  not  simple  and  tinnle  note-s  a.s  is 
commonly  supposed,  but  are  usually  compounds 
of  severu  sounds,  namely  one  fimdamental  one 
(generally  the  most  powerful)  mvompanied  by 
higher  hanuouics,  van'ing  in  number  and  strength 
in  diflbrant  cases,  ifbese  however  blend  so  com* 
plctely  int-i  one  sound  that  tlie  unaided  ear, 
imless  q)ecially  trained,  fails  U>  disitinguiBh  the 
sepamte  elements  of  which  it  is  made  up.  Such 
a  compound  sotmd  ia  intentionally  produced 
artificially  with  the  compound  stops  of  a  large 
organ,  and  if  these  are  well  in  tune  and  well 
pro{M)rtioned,  it  is  ofien  diffionlt  to  distingnish 
them  separately. 

In  a(;ousticul  investigations  it  is  very  desirable 
to  ascertain  of  what  simple  sounds  a  compound 
one  is  composed,  and  tills  is  done  by  a  spedss  of 
analysis  similar  to  that  so  common  in  chemistry. 
In  compound  chemical  substances  the  elements 
are,  like  tiie  dements  of  a  compound  sound, 
usually  undistinguishable  by  the  eye,  and  the 
plan  is  adopted  of  applyimr  to  the  substance  a 
tett^  wbidi  naving  a  peooUBr  affini^  fer  some 
particular  element,  will  make  known  ite  presence 
in  the  compound.  Such  a  test  exists  for  elemental 
sounds  in  what  the  Germans  call  Mia9me»;  or 
sympnthftie  reitonanre. 

Certain  bodies  will  vibrate  when  certain  notes, 
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corresponding  to  their  vibratory  capacity,  and 
thoae  only,  are  sounding  near  them,  and  they 
fhsrafera  tsflt  ih6  preMnos  of  moh  luAtBf  wbothar 

perceptible  or  lu.t  to  tliu  ear.  For  example,  if  we 
wi«h  (o  find  out  whether  the  note  b  present  in  a 
eompound  •omid,  we  have  only  to  bring  within 
its  range  a  sononjus  body,  tuned  to  that  note, 
as  for  example  the  aeoond  Htriug  of  a  violin,  and 
if  that  note  ia  preaent,  in  saffioieiit  ibroe,  the 
string  will  be  sym|i;ttli(  t.ic:illy  set  in  vilmition. 
We  can  judge  a  priori  by  the  theoretical  laws  of 
harmonics,  what  notes  are  or  are  not  likely  to  be 
present  in  a  certain  compound  sotinil,  :iinl  liy 
applying  ttsta  for  each,  iii  thiti  way,  the  Bound 
may  be  completely  analysed,  both  (as  chemiuts 
say)  quantitatively  and  qualitatively,  that  is,  we 
may  not  only  find  what  notes  are  present  but 
ahio,  by  pr»]>c'r  provision  in  the  test  b<M|j',  mb»t 
are  the  nlative  strengths  of  «Mh  note. 

Thit  method  of  analydt  It  ehMhr  dae  to 
Helmholtz,  the  teat  bodiea  preferred  by  liim  being 
hollow  glass  vessels.  Each  of  these  has  such  a 
capacity  that  the  wr  it  oontaios  will  vibrate  with 
a  partir  ilrir  note,  and  by  having  sovt-ral  of  thcjio, 
tuned  to  the  notes  required,  the  presence  of  these 
Botes  in  any  oompomd  aoiiiid  may  bo  aaoertained 
with  great  facility.  [W.  p.] 

ANCIENT  CONCERTS.  The  Ancient  Con- 
carta,  or,  to  give  them  tiieir  fbrmal  title,  The 
Concert  of  Antient  Music,  were  e«tabli«hetl  in 
1776  by  a  oonuuittee  oonsisting  of  the  Karls  of 
Saadwidi  and  Bzeter,  Visooant  Dudley  and 
Wanl,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir  VVatkin  W. 
Wynn,  Bart.,  8ir  K.  Jebb,  Bart.,  and  Messrs. 
Morrice  and  PeUuun,  who  were  aftarwaidi  joined 
by  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Paget  (after- 
wanL}  Ejirl  of  Cxbridge).  The  p«rfonnancett 
were  alio  known  as  '  The  King^a  OoBoerta.*  Mr. 
Jooh  Bates,  the  tMuiiR-nt  amateur,  was  appointed 
conductor,  the  liami  wuti  lol  by  Mr.  Hay,  and 
the  principal  singers  were  Miss  Uarrop  (after- 
waiOi  Mr*.  Bates),  the  Misses  Abrams,  Master 
HaiXMOn  (subsequently  a  famous  tenor),  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Clarke,  Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's  (tenor), 
Mr.  Dyne  (ooanter*tenor),  and  Mr.  Cluunpnoss 
(bass).  The  ehiefnilesoftibeoonoerts  were  that  no 
music  comjx>std  within  the  previous  twenty  vears 
■bould  be  performed,  and  that  the  directon  iu 
fotation  sbrndd  select  the  programme.  Mr.  Bates 
retained  the  C'>ndtietorxlii|>  till  tlu-  time  of  his 
death  iu  1 779,  and  directed  the  concerts  personally, 
except  for  two  years,  when  Dr.  Arnold  and  Mr. 
Knyvett  »rte<l  for  hiin.  Tie  was  Hucott^led  by 
Mr.  Gri^torex,  who  remained  in  othco  until  hu 
death  in  1831,  when  Mr.  Knyvett,  who  had  been 
the  principal  alto  singer  for  many  years,  waa 
climieu  to  succeed  him.  The  resolution  of  the 
diieeton  in  1839  to  change  the  conductor  at  the 
chlrioe  of  the  director  for  each  night  le<l  to  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Kn\'\  ett,  and  the  jxn»t  was  theu 
offered  to  Dr.  I'mteh,  who  ultimately  declined  it. 
8ir  Qwxgo  Smart  was  invited  to  conduct  the  first 
two  concerts  of  1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Henn,-")  Bishop,  Mr.  Lucas,  and 
Mr.Turle.  It  waa  found  howerer  that  thiamtem 
dki  not  work  weUj,  and  in  1843  arUenxy&ihap 
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was  appointed  sole  conductor.  There  was  also 
a  chaoge  in  the  leadership  of  the  baud,  Mr.  W. 
Cramer  snooeeding  Bfr.  Hay  in  1780,  and  tteing 

HUccevdeJ  in  hin  turn  by  his        Francois,  who 
filled  the  post  from  his  father's  death  in  1S05 
ontOi  1844,  when  he  retired.   Mr.  J.  D.  Loder 
le<l  the  l>and  fivm  1*^44  tn  iS^'i,  in  which  year 
Mr.  T.  Cooke  was  appointed.    Until  1841  it  was 
the  ottstom  for  the  conductor  to  praide  at  the 
or^ran,  but  in  that  year  the  directors  appointed 
Mr.  Charles  Lucas  as  their  organist.    The  band 
at  the  tinte  of  the  establishment  of  the  conoerta 
consisted   of  sixteen   violins,  five  violas,  four 
cellos,  four  oboes,  four  bussorjns,  two  double 
brwtises,  two  truuij>ets,  four  horns,  ana  trombone, 
and  drum.   At  the  close  of  the  oonoerts  the 
orchestra  numbered  seventeen  violins,  five  riidaa, 
five  cellofl,  five  double  luutses,  three  flutes,  two 
obosi^  two  clarinets^  two  bassoons,  four  homi^ 
three  tmmpets,  three  trombones,  two  drums, 
one   harp,    two   cynib.'ils,   and  triangle.  Tlie 
canto  chorus  at  first  consisted  entirvly  of  boys 
sdected  ddefly  ftom  llio  boys  of  the  Cliapd 
Hoyal  and  Westminster  Abbey,  but  they  after- 
wards gave  place  to  ladies.   The  earlier  pro- 
grammes induded  an  overture  (usually  one  of 
Handers),  two  or  three  concertos  by  Ilandd, 
Martini,  Corelli,  Avison,  or  Geminiani,  several 
choruses  and  soloi  Ikom  Handel's  oratorios,  and 
an  anthem,  glee,  or  inailriiral :  but  (KX"ai<iona!ly 
an  entire  work,  such  as  the  I>uttingeu  '  Tc  Deum,' 
waa  given  m  iho  livrt  part  of  the  ooncert.  For 
many  years  the  pmgranunes  were  almost  ex- 
clusively Han<lelian,  varied  by  songs  from  Gliick, 
Bach,  Puroell,  Ilasse,  and  others.  After  the  year 
t8a6  there  was  greater  variety  in  the  schemes,  and 
Mocat^a  Jupiter  Symphony,  his  Symphonies  in 
D  and  F,  flat,  tlir  (ivt  rt\ire  to  the  '  Zauherflote,' 
and  a  selection  trom  his  iiequiem  were  included 
in  the  programmea  tor  i8a6.  From  that  data  an 
orchestral  work  by  Mozuirt  wan  ptrfi<nued  at 
nearly  eveir  concert,  alLho\u(h  liandol  still 
maintained  hfa  sunremacy.    ui  1834  wo -find 
Haydn's  'Surjirlse    symphony,  and  in  1835  a 
selection  from  the  '  Creation  '  and  the  '  Seasons ' 
in  the  programmes.  In  the  latter  year  BeethonrsB 
was  represented  by  his  '  Proiuetlieus '  overture, 
and  during  the  last  ten  years  uf  the  coneert.s  his 
symphony  in  D,  overtures  to  'Fid«  li<»'  and 
*  Egmont.'  a  chorus  from  '  King  Stephen,'  and 
other  works  were  given.    In  18^7,  at  a  concert 
directed  by  Prince  Albert,  Mendelssohn  was  the 
solo  organist,  and  played  ]3ach's  ]:*rclude  and 
Fugue  on  the  name  of  '  Bach.*    The  later  pro* 
gramme  were  drawn  from  varied  sources,  Handel 
being  only  represented  by  one  or  two  items.  In 
17S5  the  Royal  Family  oommenoed  to  aMend 
the  ctincerts  regularly,  and  tlien  it  was  that  ihvf 
were  stvled  '  The  King's  Conoerta.'   As  a  nuurfc 
of  hia  mtersst  in  the  perfhnnanoea  King  Geoiige 
the  Tliinl  {K!rH<m;dly  wrote  out  tlie  prograinnjes, 
and  in  later  years  Prince  Albert  was  one  of  the 
direeton.  Among  the  diatingoished  artistes  who 
appeared  at  these  concerts  were  Miulame  Mara 
and  Mrs.  Billington  (1785),  Signura  Storaoe 
(1787^^  Hi«  FteH  MiH  Ptalo  (179a),  " 
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UArriaon  and  Bvtleman  (i  795).  Up  to  1 795  the 
oonoarte  w«re  bold  in  the  new  xoomi,  Tottauuun 

Street,  afterwards  known  aa  the  Queeu'sj  or  West 
London  Theatre  but  in  that  year  they  were 
wmawred  to  the  ooooert-room  in  the  Opera  House, 
and  in  1804  to  the  Hannver  S<juan^  Rooms. 
In  1 8 1 1  C'atalani  nuuie  ber  tirst  appearance,  and 
two  year*  later  Mim  Stephens  (aftflnvHdaCounteflB 
of  E^BKJx)  made  her  dthut  at  these  conoertH.  In 
1816  Mrs.  SabiiuQ  was  beard,  and  ahurtly  after* 
warda  Menni.Braham  Mid  Fldllipc  wero  engaged. 
In  additaoa  to  the  twelve  ooDOOiB  given  every 
year  a  thirteenth  was  added,  when  '  l%e  Messiah ' 
was  performed  in  aid  of  the  'Fund  for  the  Sup- 
port of  Decayed  Maaicaana  and  thair  Families,' 
a  piaotioe  iwl  maiatanied  in  the  annual  per- 
fbOBaaees  by  the  llo}'al  Society  of  Musicians. 

aeoordanoe  with  one  of  the  custonu  connected 
with  the  eonoaii  it  was  the  rale  foe  the  director 
of  the  day  to  entertain  hia  brother  directors 
and  the  conductor  at  dinner.  The  library  of 
eU  masters  bako^iy  to  tlia  aodetv  was  after 
its  difloaatiinaaaa  maPTtd  to  Aickingham 
Palace.  [C,  M.] 

AKDANTE  (Ital.,  participle  of  the  verb 
wmdwrt,  *to  go*).  Gdag,  moving  along  at  a 
moderate  pace.  In  modem  music  this  word  is 
chieSy  use!  to  dettif^ate  a  rather  slow  rate  of 
movement ;  formerly  however  it  was  used  more 
fWMiUjr  in  its  literal  sense.  Thus  in  Handel's 
mnrie  we  freqnenUj  find  the  indication  '  andante 
allegro,'  a  contradiction  in  tenns  in  the  modem 
man  of  the  wocdsb  but  by  which  is  simply  meant 
'moving  briskly.*  Andimte  ii  a  onidter  imte  of 
movement  than  larghetto,  but  on  the  other  liund 
is  dower  than  allegretto.  As  with  most  other 
dum-lmifaaticM  it  is  frequently  modified  in 
meaning  by  the  addition  of  other  words,  e.  g. 
'andante  sotOenuto'  would  be  a  little  slower, 
sad  'andante  un  poco  allegratto*  or  'andante 
cr>n  moto'  a  trifle  &ster,  than  'andante'  alone. 
Like  adagio,  largo,  etc.,  thin  word  is  also  used 
as  the  name  of  a  piece  of  music  (e.  g.  Beetliovan'B 
'Andante  in  F')  or  ae  the  name  of  a  slow  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  sonata,  etc.  [E.  P.] 

ANDANTINO  (Ital.).  The  diminutive  of 
AsDAJiTE  (q.v.).  As  'andante'  means  literally 
'ftagt*  its  diminutive  mnstnaaa  'rather  going,' 
L«.  not  ||oing  quite  to  fhst;  and  properly 
'andantino  denignate^  a  wimewhat  ulower  time 
than  andante.  Some  modem  composers  however, 
Ibrgetting  the  original  meaning  or  the  word,  and 
thinking  of  andante  as  equivalent  with  'slow,' 
lue  amiantino  (or  'ratber  slow,'  i.e.  somewhat 
^iddHr.  In  wldeh  sense  the  word  is  intended 
fui  <wiy  he  determine*!  by  the  character  of  the 
iQuttic  itself.  No  more  striking  proof  of  the  un- 
certsuQty  wliich  prevails  in  the  use  of  these  time- 
indications  can  be  given  than  is  to  be  fotind  in 
the  iMct  that  tbre«i  movements  in  Mendeliuiohn'a 
'  Elijah '  the  first  of  which,  '  If  with  all  your 
hearts,'  in  marked  'andante  con  moto,'  the 
second,  'The  Lord  hath  exalted  thee,'  merely 
'andante,'  and  the  third,  'O  re«t  in  the  Lotd,* 
'•adurtiao^'  an  all  in  azact^  the  aaiua  timt,  | 


the  metronome  indicaticm  being  in  each  case 
J -73.  [RP.] 
ANDER,  A  LOTS,  one  of  the  most  famous 
German  tenor  singem  of  reeent  times ;  bom  Au- 
gust 34,  18] I,  at  Libitz  in  Bohemia.  His  voice 
though  not  powerful  was  extranely  sympatlietic 
in  quality.  He  went  to  Vienna  in  the  hope  that 
his  talents  would  be  recognised  there,  but  it 
requiretl  all  the  energy  and  influence  of  Wild  tho 
singer,  at  that  time  Ober-Begisseur  to  the  court 
opera-hoase  Iwlbre  1m  was  uiowed  to  nmke  the 
experiment  of  api>earing  there  for  the  first  time 
{Oei,  33,  x8^)  as  Stradella  in  the  opera  of  that 
nawa,  tliOQgn  with  no  pswioos  axpsnenoe  of  tho 
boards  whatever.  His  huccoss  was  complete,  and 
decided  his  course  for  life,  and  that  single  night 
raised  bin  from  a  simple  clerk  to  tim  rank  of 
a  '  priino  tenoro  awoliito.'  Still  more  remarkablo 
waa  his  8ucces8  in  the  '  Prophete,'  which  waa 
given  in  Vienna  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  28, 
1 850.  Meyerbeer  interested  himself  in  the  rapid 
progress  of  Ander,  and  from  that  date  he  became 
tho  established  &vourite  of  the  Vienna  public,  to 
whom  he  remained  faithful,  notwithstanding 
tempting  offers  of  engagements  elsewhere.  His 
last  great  part  was  that  of  Lohengrin,  in  wldtdi 
ha  oombined  all  bis  extraordinary  powers.  As 
an  actor  Iw  was  greatly  gifted,  ud  bad  tho 
advantage  of  a  ven,-  attractive  appearance.  His 
voice,  not  strung  and  somewhat  veiled  in  tone, 
was  ill  hamony  with  all  his  other  qoalities;  his 
conceptions  were  full  of  artistic  eamestnes-s,  and 
ftni»nft^  by  a  noblo  vein  of  poetry.  His  phyuic^l 
stMBgth  however  was  unequal  to  the  excitement 
of  acting,  and  was  impaired  by  the  artificial 
means  wluch  he  took  tu  support  himself.  His 
last  appeaiance  was  as  AmoUl  in  '  William  Tell,' 
on  Sept.  19,  1 864  ;  he  was  then  failing,  and  shortly 
aftenvardii  totally  collapsed.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Bath  of  Wartenbeig  in  Bohemia,  where  he 
died  on  Dec.  1 1,  but  was  buried  in  Vienna  amid 
tokens  of  universal  affection.  [C.  F.  P.] 

ANDER.SON.  Mrs.  Lcct,  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  Phil{>ot,  a  professor  of  music  and 
music- seller  at  Bath,  where  she  was  bom  ia 
1797.  Miss  Philpot  early  manifested  a  love  for 
pianoforte  playing,  and  although  she  never  re- 
ceived any  other  instruction  upon  the  instrument 
thaQr  some  lessons  given,  at  very  irregular  inter- 
vals, by  her  cousin,  Mr.  Windw>r,  of  P>ath,  she 
soon,  by  jpeneverance  and  observation  of  the 
eminent  piayen  wtio  oooasknally  appeared  at  tho 
Bath  rnnrrrtB,  arrivef!  at  such  a  degree  of  skill 
as  to  be  able  to  perform  in  public  at  those  con- 
certs, wUoh  she  did  with  great  soooess,  and  also 
to  follow  music  as  a  proft^j-sinn.  Ill  health,  how- 
ever, induced  her  to  quit  Bath  ami  to  oome  to  Lon- 
don, where  her  success  was  speedily  amured,  she 
soon  becoming  eminent  in  her  pr'>f<wi<in.  In 
July  1830  Miss  Philjx)t  was  married  to  Mr. 
George  Frederick  Anderson,  a  violinist  engaged 
in  all  tho  IxMt  orchestras,  and  subsequently,  for 
many  years,  master  of  the  Queen's  private  band. 
Mrs.  Anderson  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
fint  ftmaia  ptaaisfe  who  pUjsd  at  tho  PhUhar* 
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moold  Society's  oonoert*.  Slie  wm  the  iiutnic* 
tNM  <m  the  pUoofarte  of  the  Prfnoen,  now  Queen, 
VictoriA,  and  of  Imt  ehUdren.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ANDRE,  JoHANy,  the  hoad  of  an  extensive 
musical  family,  wau  iK^ru  at  Oli'enbach,  A.M.  on 
March  38.  1 74 1.  His  father  was  proprielarof  a 
uilk  factory-,  and  the  boy  was  intendwl  to  carry  on 
the  buninesMJ.  But  the  love  of  uiuaic  waa  too 
strong  in  }iim ;  he  )>e<p^'an  by  teaching  himself, 
until  in  1761  he  happened  to  encounter  an 
Italian  opon  company  at  Frankfort,  which 
added  freHh  food  to  his  desire.  His  fint  comic 
Cftnt  'Der  To^'  (the  PoUor),  was  so 
saooessfbl  as  to  faianoe  GoetJie  to  oonfide  to  him 
his  opert  tta  of  '  F.rwin  und  Elinire,'  (1764)  which 
had  equal  success,  as  had  also  some  son^'H 
prodnera  at  the  sama  time.  After  tUs  ABdr6 
received  a  call  to  act  as  director  of  the  music 
at  the  Dubblin  Theatre  in  Berlin,  which  he 
obeyed  by  settling  in  Beriin  with  his  family, 
after  handiriL,'  over  the  factory  (to  which  Bince 
1774  he  had  added  a  music  printing  office)  to 
h'la  younger  brother.  H«ra  ha  enjoyed  the 
instruction  of  Marpurs:,  and  composed  a  quantity 
of  songa,  ilramoM,  and  other  pieced  for  the 
theatre.  Not  being  aUa  howaver,  owing  to  the 
distance,  to  give  the  necessary  attention  to 
the  printing-office,  he  returned  to  Offenbach  at 
the  end  of  seven  years,  and  resided  there  in 
the  PUKSttit  of  his  bmsinesa  and  his  mnaic  till 
his  aeath  en  June  18,  1799.  Before  that  date 
his  t^t;iLli>hnieut  ha«i  issued  the  large  number 
of  1200  works,  and  he  ^'""w^^  had  composed. 
In  addhioii  to  many  instnimental  pieces,  some 

thirty  np<  ra.s  and  draiiiajs,  and  a  vast  number 
of  melodious  songs  and  vocal  pieoesy  many 
«f  which  beoame  popular,  amongst  tbsm  the 
still  favourite  Volkslied  'Bckriinzt  mit  Laub.' 
Among  his  operas  was  one  by  Bretzner  in 
four  iKrts,  'Bdmonte  und  Constanza,  oder  die 
Entfilhrnnt,'  aus  dem  Serail,'  {irodiu*!!  in  Be  r- 
lin on  May  26,  1781,  and  often  repeated  with 
^iplanse.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  Jviljli,  1782, 
i|l|teared  Mozart's  setting  of  the  same  opera, 
with  alterations  and  additions  to  the  text  by 
Stephanie.  A  papa*  war  followed  between  the 
two  librettists,  during  which  Andr^  took  occasion 
to  speak  nobly  on  the  side  of  Stephanie,  not- 
withstanding his  ha^  iii;^  aMMiste«l  Mozart  in  the 
nejiaratioa  of  an  opera  which  had  fiur  suipassed 
iSm  own.  After  Andri*!  death  the  baiinesB  was 
carried  on  by  his  thinl  n»n,  JoHANN  An'TOX,  the 
most  remarkable  member  of  the  Hamilv.  He 
was  bom  at  Offimhadi,  Oot.  6,  1 775,  and  while 
ahnost  an  infant  showed  great  predilection  and 
talent  for  music.  He  wad  an  excellent  player 
both  on  the  violin  and  piano,  and  a  practiseil 
composer  before  enterinir  at  the  University  of 
Jena,  where  he  went  through  the  complete 
course  of  study.  He  was  thus  fully  competent 
on  the  death  of  hin  father  in  1 709  to  ai«Huine  the 
control  of  the  businetut,  and  iiiilecd  to  im|Mirt 
to  it  fresh  impulse  by  allying  himaslf  with 
Senefelder  the  inventor  of  lithography,  a  process 
.which  he  largely  applied  to  tab  production  of 
rnuaie.  In  t^Mmajfear  with  his  Ihthat'a  death 


he  visited  Vienna,  and  acquired  from  Mozart's 
widow  the  entire  musical  remains  of  the  great 
composer,  an  act  which  spread  a  veritable  halo 
round  the  establishment  of  which  he  was  the 
head.  Andrft  pnblidied  HktmaiSe  eatslogne 
which  Mozart  nimgalf  had  kept  of  his  works 
from  Feb  9,  1784  to  Nov.  15,  1791,  as  well  as 
a  fittiher  thematio  oatatogoa  of  the  whole  of  the 
aut<igTai)hs  of  the  master  which  had  come  into 
his  possession.  Andr6  was  equally  versed  in  the 
theory  and  the  fvaotiee  of  muio ;  ho  attempted 
every  bninoh  of  composition,  from  songs  to 
ojMjras  and  symphonies,  with  suocesH.  Amongst 
other  things  he  was  tjbe  author  of  '  Proverbs,* 
for  four  voices  (op.  32),  an  elaborate  joke  which 
has  recently  been  Uie  object  of  much  dispute, 
owing  to  its  having  been  pulilishc  i  in  1809  bgf 
Aibl  of  Munich  as  a  work  of  Haydn's.  As  a 
teacher  he  could  boast  of  a  series  of  distinguished 
scholars.  His  introduction  to  the  violin  ami  his 
treatise  on  hannony  and  counterpoint  were  both 
highly  esteemed.  So  also  were  the  two  first 
volumes  of  his  unfinished  work  on  composition. 
Andni  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  Uofirath, 
and  by  the  aeoomolatien  of  mnsieal  iieaeuius  ha 
converted  his  house  into  a  perfe  t  pantheon  of 
music.  He  died  on  April  8,  iSAi.  An  idea 
of  the  respect  in  whioih  ho  was  neld  mav  ha 
gained  from  various  mentions  of  him  in  Men- 
delssohn's letters,  es{>ecially  that  of  July  14, 1 856, 
and  a  very  charactoistio  account  of  a  vudt 
to  him  in  Hillers  '  Mendebsohn,'  chapter  i. 
Of  his  sons  mention  may  be  made  of  Augdst. 
the  present  proprietor  of  the  establii>hment,  and 
publisher  of  the  '  Universal  I^xikon  der  Ton- 
kunst'  of  Schladobach  and  Bemsdorf ;  of  J ohann 
Baptist,  pupil  of  Aloys  Schmitt  and  Kessler, 
and  afterwards  of  Taubert  and  Dehn,  a  resident 
in  Berlin;  of  JcLius,  who  addicted  himself  to 
the  un,';*ii.  anil  was  the  author  of  a  'Practical 
Organ  sSohool,'  which  haa  gone  through  aoveial 
editions,  and  of  Tariona  fiivonrite  pieces  Ibr  tiiat 
instrument,  as  well  as  of  four  hand  arrangements 
of  Mozart's  works;  lastly  of  Kabl  Auouar, 
who  in  1835  undertook  tlio  management  of  the 
branch  establishnient  opene<l  at  Frankfort  by  his 
father  in  1828,  adding  to  it  a  manufactory  of 
pianos,  and  a  general  musical  instrument  business. 
He  natiKHl  his  house  '  Mozarthaus,'  and  the 
pianos  manufactured  there  '  Mo7.artHugel.'  each 
instrument  being  ornamented  with  a  portrait 
of  the  master  from  the  original  painting  by 
Tischliein  in  his  posjw«ision.    In  on  the 

in  rasion  of  the  Munich  Industrial  Exhibition,  ha 
published  a  volume  entitled  '  Pianoforte  making : 
its  histor}',  musical  and  technical  importance 
('  Der  Kkvierbau,'  etc).  [C.  F.  P.] 

ANDREOLI,  G1D8EPPB,  a  celebrated  contra- 
bassist,  bom  at  Milan  in  1 757,  died  in  1 833  ;  mem- 
ber of  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  and  profcusor 
of  his  instrument  at  the  Conservatorio  of  Milan ; 
also  played  the  harp  with  success.       [T.  P.  H.] 

ANDREOLI.  A  musical  family,  not  related 
to  the  foragoing.  Evanoklista,  the  father — bom 
1810, died  June  16, 75— was  organist  and  teacher 
at  M iinndola  in  Modann.  Bis  aon^QoouMUKV 
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WM  born  there  April  22,  1835,  and  was  pupQ  at 
the  Conservatorio  of  Milan  irom  1847  to  <i3. 
A  piaaiit  of  graft  jQgliiietiori,  renutrtable  inr 

bis  soft  and  deUMfte  tOadll«  puru  tabte.  ancl  power 
of  MflwiuB,  M  w«n  M  frr  great  ezecutioa.  He 
«M  wdl  known  in  London,  wbere  he  appeared 

at  the  Crystal  Palace  (Dec.  i  ^,  56),  the  Musical 
Union  (April  37,  58),  the  liew  Philharmonic 
Obj  9,  59),  and  elsewhere.  Hia  health  was 
never  strong,  and  he  died  at  Nice  i860.  His 
cutDpuHitionn  were  unimportant.  His  brother 
Cuoja  was  also  bom  at  Mirandola,  and  brought 
Vp  at  the  Con-ervatorio  of  Milan,  where  he  is 
BOW  (1875)  profeiisor  of  the  piauo.  He  too  waa 
&Toarably  known  in  London,  though  since  1871 
his  health  has  him  to  Italy  and  the 

soath  of  France.  [G.] 

AKDRBONI  was  an  Italian  ringer  engaged 
f  *r  the  season  of  1741  in  London.  He  seeuiH  to 
have  had  an  artificial  low  soprano  or  contralto 
Taioe^  for  hia  name  appears  to  the  aong  'Let 

H\-nien  oft  appear'  iu  Handel's  'Allegro,'  t.) 
which  the  oompoiier  has  added  in  his  M>S.  the 
wioida  *im  tooo  pih  basso  in  aop^/  meaning 

tliat  it  must  be  transposes!  for  him.  The  song 
was  pn)l)al>Iy  sung  by  him  in  Italian,  as  a  trans- 
lation, l>fginning  '  So  I'lmeneo  fra  Bol  VCR^,'  ia 
addetl,  OH  al.so  to  the  song  '  And  ever  against 
eating  cares'  (*  E  contro  ail'  aspre  cure'),  which 
kginai  to  the  same  singer.  He  had  arrived  too 
recently  to  be  able  to  learn  the  language  in  time 
ijT  the  perfonuance.  He  sang  the  contralto 
Hum's  part  in  Handel's  '  Imeneo'  the  same  year, 
and  in  '  Deidamia,'  that  master's  last  opera.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  gone  with  him,  howerw, 
to  Ireland ;  nor  to  have  sung  again  in  London. 
His  subsequent  history  is  not  known.       [J.  M.] 

ANDBEVI,  Fkaucksoo,  bom  near  Lerida  in 
Catahmia  of  Italian  patents  in  1785,  died  at 

Bart-elona  in  1844  ;  was  successively  the  director 
of  music  in  the  cathedrals  of  Valencia,  Seville, 
Bourdeauz  (1833  to  1842)  where  he  fled  during 
tho  civil  war,  an«l  in  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  at  Barcelona.  His  sacml  compositions 
were  good  and  numerous,  but  a  '  Nunc  Dimittia ' 
and  a  *  ^ialve  Regina,'  printed  in  Eslava's collection 
of  Spanidh  church  music, '  Lira  Sacro-Hispana,'  are 
hisonlypublished  works.  His  treatise  on  Harmony 
and  Counterpoint  waa  translafrtnl  into  French 
(Paris,  1848).  [M.  C.  C] 

ANERIO,  FntCE,  an  Italian  compoeer  of 
the  Boman  school,  was  bom  almut  1560,  and, 
after  completing  his  studies  under  G.  M.  Nauini, 
waa  made  Maestro  at  the  English  College.  He 
afterwarria  ttiok  service  with  Cardinal  Aldo- 
brandini,  and  upon  the  death  of  Palostrina  wait 
named  'Compoeit'jre'  to  the  Papal  Chapel,  en 
^^■V^  ii  I594«  of  his  death  is  un- 

bowB.  His  printed  composttions  include  the 
fbOowing:  three  books  of  'Sacred  MadrigaU'  for 
ive  vqins  (Gardanoi,  Borne  1585) ;  three  hooka 
sf 'Madrigals' ;  two  books  of  saered  'Oonoerti'; 
two  books  of  HvmnH,  Canticlcp,  and  Mo- 
tstti;  'Bespoosori'  ibr  the  Hody  Week;  Litan- 
H  Ottacsd,  and  HotettL    Bit  qnpublished 


works  are  preserved  in  the  collections  of  S.  Maria 
in  VallioeUa.  of  the  Vatican  Bawlka,  and  of  tha 
Fontifioal  Ghapd.  In  tiw  Sbmy  of  the  AhVb 
Sjintini  also,  there  was  a  considerable  number  of 
Anerio's  Masaesi  with  Psalms  and  other  pieoei. 
A  Mass,  a  Ta  Jknm,  and  la  motota  (one  for  8 
voices)  by  lunv  we  fpmm.  ia-  Iteske's  '  Musica 
divina.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANERIO,  Giovanni  Francescx),  a  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Borne  ahoat 
1567.  His  first  professional  engageinent  was  as 
Maestro  di  Cappella  to  Sigitiuiuud  III,  King  of 
Poland.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona.  Thence  he 
came  to  Rome  to  fill  the  post  of  musical  in- 
structor at  the  Seminario  Romano^  and  was 
afterwards  Maestro  di  GappeUa  at  the  church 
of  the  SSadtanna  de*  Monti.  Lastl}',  in  1600,  he 
was  made  Maestro  at  the  Lateran,  where  he 
cemained  until  1613.  He  then  disappears.  Ue 
waa  one  of  liie  first  Italiane  who  made  use  of  the 
quaver  and  its  eul)di\i8iona.  His  printed  works 
form  a  catalogue  too  long  for  insertion  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  th^  consist  of  all  the  usnal 
foriiiH  of  Kafred  nuiHic,  and  that  they  were 
published  (as  his  brother's  were)  by  Soldi, 
Gardano,  Robletti,  etc.  Giovanni  Anerio  had  a 
fancy  for  decking  the  frontinpiecoH  of  his  volumes 
with  fantoiitic  titles,  such  as  '  Ghirlauda  di  saCTO 
Rose,'  '  Teatro  armonioo  spirituale,'  '  Selva  anno- 
nica,*  '  Diporti  musicale,'  and  the  like.  He  waa 
one  of  the  adapters  of  Paleetriua'tt  niusd  '  Papas 
Marcelli.'  (See  Palbbtbika).  There  were 
Booraa  of  aeroral  of  his  masses  in  the  collection  of 
tiie  Abbh  Satttinl.  A  requiem  of  hb  for  4  voices 
has  been  reoeBlIjpabiiihad  tjPoatet  of  llegcns- 
burg.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANET,  Baftistb,  a  French  violinist,  pupil  of 
ConjU.  After  studying  for  four  years  under  tihal 

great  master  at  Koine,  he  appears  to  have  re- 
turneil  to  Paris  alx)ut  1 700,  and  to  have  met 
with  the  greatest  success.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  tli.it  by  hia  example  the  principleK  of  the 
great  llaliaoi  school  of  violin-playing  were  hrst 
introduced  into  France.    Probably  owing  to  the 

1'ealouay  of  his  French  colleagues  Anet  soon  left 
i*aris  again,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  conductor  of  the  jcivato  band  of  a 
nobleman  in.  Poland. 

He  pnUkhed  three  seta  of  aonataa  for  iSm 
violin.  [P.  J>,] 

ANFOf?ST,  Pasquat.b,  an  operatic  compoeer 
of  the  1 8th  century.  Bom  at  Naples  in  or  about 
1739.  He  first  studied  the  violin,  but  deserted 
that  instrument  for  composition,  and  t(H>k  lesstjus 
in  harmony  from  Piocinui,  who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame.  His  two  first  operas,  '  Caio 
Mario'  and  'I  Visionari,'  the  first  brought  out  in 
Venice,  the  aeoond  in  Bome,  were  failures ;  but 
his  third,  'L'Incognita  pentequitata,'  made  his 
fortune.  Ita  auooess  was  partly  owing  to  the 
fll*feeling  of  a  muabal  ^qne  In  Borne  towarda 
Pireinni,  whom  they  hoped  to  depreciate  by  the 
exaltation  of  a  livaL  Anfossi  lent  himself  to 
their  intrigues,  and  treated  his  old  master  and 
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benefactor  ■with  gxent  fntrratitnde.  In  h«  own 
turn  he  experienced  the  tickleness  of  the  Roman 
public  of  that  day,  and  quitting,  first  the  capital, 
and  afterwanla  Italy,  lirought  out  a  loni^  strincr  "f 
opera.!  in  PariB,  London,  Pn^ue,  and  Berlin,  v^  ith 
varjing  suocem.  He  returned  to  Italy  in  1 784, 
and  to  Rome  itaelf  in  1787.  Tiring  of  the  stage, 
he  Bouirht  for  and  obtained  the  poet  of  Maeatro 
at  the  Lateran,  and  licld  it  tfll  his  death. 

The  musio  of  Anfood  waa  eawntially  vphe- 
meral;  he  waa  the  faahion  in  his  day.  and  for 
a  time  edipaed  his  betters.  But,  aitliou^'h  a 
muaidaa  of  undoubted  talent»  he  waa  deHtituto 
of  real  ereatlTe  power,  and  it  ia  not  likely  that 
hll  wput-xtinn  will  ever  l)«  rehaV>ilit«tcd.  He 
CDtnpoaed  no  leaa  than  forty  dx  operaa  and  one 
ontorio,  baaidea  certain  pleoaa  of  draTcli>tnQdc» 
somonf  wliioh  are  in  the  collection  of  the  T^teran 
and  others  were  in  that  of  the  Abb^  Santini. 

Monrt  composed  two  airs  for  aopuMio  and  one 
for  tenor,  for  insertion  in  Anfossi's  ojvera  of  '  II 
("uriow)  iudiflcreto'  on  the  tiocnRion  of  its  })er- 
formanco  at  VieBBa  in  1783,  ami  an  arit  il  i  for 
bass  for  the  opera  of  'Le  Gekwie  fortunate'  at 
the  same  place  in  1788.  (See  Kochel'a  Cata- 
logue.  Not.  4z8»  419, 430^  841.)       [B.  H.  P.] 

ANGLATSE.  The  Fnirlish  eountrydance 
(contrtdanse),  of  lively  character,  aometimea  in 
9-4,  bat  aometimea  aliio  in  3-4  «r  $S  timo.  It 
closely  r»«HfniMc«  th»'  Kcoss.MSE  (q.  v.),  and 
moet  probably  touk  its  origin  fix>m  the  older  form 
«f  the  FnaA  JHgtmdm,  [B.  P.] 

ANOLEBERT,  .Jr.xs  Hexrt  v>\  chamljcr- 
muaician  to  Louis  XIV,  and  author  of  'Pieces 
do  daTo^n,*  obe.  (FMria*  1689),  a  oolleelioB  of 
fugue?!  and  of  airs,  n<>me  by  LulH,  but  mostly 
original,  arranged  for  the  *  harpsichord.  '  Les 
FoUaa  d*BqMgne/  with  twoBty'two  variations, 
was  afterwards  similarly  treated  by  Corelli.  and 
haa  been  erxoneoiialy  auppoaed  te  be  his  com- 
piMitioa.  [M.  a  C] 

ANGRISANT,  Cart.o,  a  diRtin^ishcl  Va-s.,, 
bom  at  Keggio,  about  1 760.  Alter  singing  at 
•ovoral  iheatno  In  Italj,  ho  appoarad  at  Vienna, 
where,  in  170'^  and  i7')0.  hi^  jiultlished  two  col- 
lections of  '  Xottumi '  for  three  voices.  In  181 7 
he  sang  at  the  King^a  Tliaaira  In  London  with 
Fodor,  Pasta,  Camjiorese,  Rt^<j|T»'Z,  Naldi,  and 
Ambrogetti.  His  voice  was  full,  round,  and 
■umoiia.  [J.  IL] 

ANIMATOorCON  ANIMA  (Ital.),  'With 
■pint.*  Thia  dinetkm  fiar  perftmnanoo  ia  aeklom 
to  be  Ibmid  in  the  worka  of  tho  oUor  nafter% 

who  Tisii.illy  eniplnyed  'Con  spirito'  or  'S])iritono.* 
Haydn  anil  Moauut  rarely  if  ever  uae  it ;  Bee- 
tiiofOtt  never  enoe  employs  at.  In  the  whole  of 

(^eIIlenti'H  sniiatAR,  nuiiiU  rinL'  more  tliaii  sixty, 
it  is  only  to  be  found  three  times.  He  ubos  it  in 
tiie  first  allegro  of  tho  aoiata  in  D  minor,  Op. 
50,  No.  2,  and  in  tho  rondo  of  the  'Didono 
abbnn<lonata,'  Op.  50,  Ho.  3.  In  both  these  caM»i  , 
pa«8a^'e8  are  simply  marked  'Gen  nniina.*  The 
third  instance  is  twpecially  interfstinp  m  proving,' 
that  the  term  doea  not  neoeesarily  imply  a  quick  1 
tanpo.   Tho  ttoir  uuimmmlb  id  hia  aonata  In  t 


E  flat,  Op.  47,  No.  I,  is  inscribed  'Adairio  mnlto 
e  con  anima.'  Weber  frequently  naes  the  term 
(see  his  sonatas  in  A  flat  and  D  minor),  Chopla 
employs  it  in  his  ist  Scherzo  and  his  E  minor 
Concerto^  and  it  is  aW)  to  be  met  witli  in  Mendels- 
sohn—e,g.  *Iiedar  ohne  Worte,*  Book  5,  No.  4. 
'  AUe^o  con  anima,*  ranphony  of  'Lobgesang' 
first  allegro '  animato'  (full  score,  p.  1 7).  In  these 
and  similar  cases  no  quickening  of  the  tempo  is 
neoeaaariljr  impliod ;  tite  effect  of  animatinn  ia  to 
be  prodttoed  1^  a  more  dedded  markimr  of  ^ 
rhythmical  accents.  On  the  other  liand  the  term 
is  aometimea  used  as  equivalent  to  'stratto^'  as 
for  inatanee  in  firat  allegro  of  Mendelaao1m*s 
Scotch  Symphony,  wliere  the  indication  '  a><sai 
animato'  is  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
metronome  time  from  f  *  »  xeo  to  ^  *  i  ao^  or 
at  the  close  of  the  great  duet  in  tho  thinl  act  of 
Auber's  '  Ilayd^,'  where  the  coda  is  marked  only 
'animato,*  but  a  qoMcer  time  is  clearly  intended. 
In  this,  as  in  bo  many  Kimilar  castti,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  any  ab(»olute  rule.  A  good 
musician  will  never  t)e  at  a  lusa  aa  to  whether  the 
time  should  l>e  chanL,'f<l  or  not,  [E.  P.J 

ANIMUCCIA, (JiovANM,  an  Italian componer. 
bom  at  Florence  at  the  end  of  tile  istii  or  tho 
Ijejjinning  of  the  16th  rcntur}'.  Tie  stndie*! 
music  under  Claude<3  Goudiiiiel,  and  in  1555  was 
made  Maestro  at  the  Vatican,  retainin;^  that 
post  until  his  death.  He  died  beyond  all  que«tiOQ 
in  1 57 1,  for,  although  Poccianti  in  his  '  C'atalogua 
Scriptorum  Florentinorum*  places  his  death  in 
I5^J>  AdamI,  Pitoni,  and  Sonanuo  all  give  the 
date  1 571.  Bat  better  than  any  such  authority 
are  two  entries  in  the  Vatican  Archives,  one  of 
his  death  in  March  1571,  and  the  other  of  the 
eleetion  of  Palealrlna  in  1^  place  in  April 
following.  There  can  l>e  no  doubt,  althoutjli  his 
fame  and  liis  woric  were  so  soon  to  be  eclipeod  by 
the  geniua  of  Phlaatrina,  that  his  nraaic  was  a 
great  advance  upon  the  ])nHluction8  of  tho 
Flemish  8chix)l.  More  than  one  passage  in  the 
dcdioaliaaa  of  his  publishod  pieces  show  too  tihat 
ho  was  touched  by  the  same  n'liinons  spirit  of 
responsibility  which  tille<i  the  soul  of  I'alestrina; 
and  the  friendship  of  Saint  Filippo  Neri,  whidi 
they  l)oth  shared,  is  nUme  an  indication  nf  that 
similarity.  The  saint's  udmiratiou  of  ^Vuimuccia 
may  be  ganged  by  his  ecstatic  declaratim  thit 
he  had  aeen  the  aonl  of  hia  friaod  fly  nywaatda 
towards  heaven. 

Animuccia  composed  the  famous  '  Laudi,*  whidl 
were  sung  at  the  Oratorio  of  ti.  Filippo  dCter  tho 
oondoiion  of  the  regular  office,  and  out  of  tiw 
dramatic  tone  and  tendency  of  which  tho  'On* 
torio'  is  said  to  have  been  developed.  Henoe  ho 
1mm  been  called  tho 'Wktiier  of  the  Oratorio.*  It 
is  stran^'o  that  a  f  mn  of  music  which  T'ri  't<  s^taiit 
ism  has  made  so  completely  its  own  sliould  have 
been  adopted,  oven  to  ita  very  name^  from  the 
oratory  of  a  Catholic  entlUHiait  in  the  later  ^^Bf  i 
of  the  Church's  power. 

Senml  volumes  of  his  works,  eomprialng 
niasses,  motetti,  madrigals,  Magnificats,  and 
some  of  the  '  Laudi,'  wore  published  in  his 

UfttlBe  fay  tke  Doioi  and  thdr  ■noo—oi^  hf 
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Gardano,  and  by  the  auccesaors  of  BaUkt.  Martiiii 
Imerled  two  of  hu  '  Agnus'  in  his '  Esanplue* — 
aiao  reprinted  by  Choron, '  Principes,*  vol.  v.  But 
the  bulk  of  his  compositions  is  probably  in  MS. 

Of  the  rapiility  with  which  he  wrote  aome 
jMTOof  is  »ffiarded  by  an  extract  quoted  both  by 
lUai  and  FMb  fimn  the  Vatican  Aiehivea.  It 
]■  an  order  to  the  Paymaster  of  the  Chapter  to 

Eaj  Animucci*  twenty-five  ecudi  for  fourteen 
ymoe,  four  motetti,  and  three  maiMa,  all 
\\!.ich  arc  sh<iwn  in  the  order  itielf  tO  have  been 
cuui]MJtK^l  in  It:^  tlum  tivo  months.  H.  P.] 

ANIAIUCCIA,  Paolo,  brother  of  the  fere- 
goill^  Imt  whether  older  or  younger  does  not 
appear.    PitonL  with  inaccuracy,  takes  upon 
Umaelf  to  dovot  the  rdationehip  altogether; 
but   Ptx^cianti,   who  was   their  conteinporan*', 
dirtinctly  attirma  it,  speaking  of  Paolo  as,  '  Ani- 
nueeia,  UmdatiflBnii  Jeanab  frater.*    He  was 
iiiiule  Mattstro  at  the  Lateran  on  the  n'liioval  of 
Bubino  to  the  Vatican  in  1550,  and  held  the 
pert  till  1553  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Lupacchini.    Pitnni  insists  that  he  remained  at 
the  Lateran  from  1550  to  1555  ;  but  the  '  Libri 
Censuali'  are  against  him.  Baini,  however,  hints 
that  it  i«  p<is«ible  that  he  may  have  occupied  the 
post  a  second  time  tcmjK)rurily  iu  1555,  just 
baliaM  the  election  of  Palestrina,  and  that  this 
■ay  have  uuHled  Pitoni.    He  died,  according 
to  Poccianti,  at  Rome  in  1563.    He  has  left  but 
littlo  printed  music  behind  him.   Two  madrigals 
of  hb  appear  in  two  aeMrate  volumes,  one  in  a 
book  of  pieces  by  Orlando  Lasso,  and  the  ether 
in  a  mii»cellane<')U8  collection  <if  vurintiH  autltnrs, 
and  both  published  by  Gardano  of  Venice  in 
1559.   There  is  a  motet  of  hie  in  »  Gdleetion 
of  Mot<-tti  puliliiihe^l  at  Venice  in  1568;  and 
Barr^  of  Milau  published  some  of  his  motetti  in 
n  ndsoaUaaeoaa  volome  in  1588.  Aoooiding  to 
Fetis  the  Libmry  of  John  IV,  Kint,'  of  Portugal, 
contained  a  collection  of  Paolo  Animuceia's  Mad- 
tkada  in  two  hooks  intituled  <I1  Denderio,  Ma^l- 
sigaU  a  cinque,  Lib.  2.'  [E.  H.  P.] 

ANNA  AMALIA,  Duchess  of  Saxe  Weimar, 
bom  at  Bmmwick,  Oct.  34,  1739,  and  learned 
ittMie  from  the  conductors  of  the  ducal  chapel  at 
Weimar.  She  composed  the  music  in  Cioethe's 
mdodrama  of  *  Erwin  vnd  Elmiro,*  n  notioe  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  '  Teutscher  Mercur,' 
Hay,  1776.  The  duchess  was  a  woman  of  fine 
and  noble  taste,  and  to  her  oountenaaoe  and 
mi  l  ort  i«  y^reatly  duo  the  excellence  of  the  music 
in  the  Weimar  theatre  about  1770.  She  died 
April  la.  1807.  [F.  6.] 

ANNA  AMALIA,  Princess  of  Prussia,  sister 
of  Frederic  the  Great^  bom  Nov.  9,  I7a3»  was 
a  pupil  of  Kiritrbokb;  she  is  the  oompoaer  of 
a  cantaU  by  Rauiler,  '  Dor  T.xl  Jesu,*  the  same 
which  was  set  to  music  by  Graun.  The  jninoess 
was  an  able  eontrapnntist,  and  her  style  is  fnll  of 
vigour  and  euer^'v,  as  may  be  .«cx  n  from  a  {>ortion 
of  her  cantata  which  is  included  in  Kimbetger's 
«KnMt  dee  reinen  SitMa.*  She  ia  alao  said  to 
haveplaved  the  clavier  with  great  taste  and  ability. 
She  died  at  Jierlin,  March  50, 1 787.       li\  U. j 


ANSWER.  « 

ANNA  BOLBNA.  opera  by  ])aiMt;  li- 
bretto by  Roman!  ;  ]ir(>laced  at  Milan  in  l8at| 

in  Paris  Sept.  1831,  and  iu  London. 

ANNIBALI,  DoMENico,  an  Italian  soprau: 
ist  at  the  court  of  Saxony;  was  engaged  hf 
Handel  for  his  opera  at  London  in  the  autumn 
of  1736,  and  made  hia  dSiU  in  'Arminio,'  He 
appeared  next  in  '  Poro/  introducing  three  songs, 
not  by  Handel,  which  probably  he  had  brought 
with  him  from  Italy  to  display  his  particular 
powers — an  example  frequently  followed  since  his 
day.  He  performed  in  the  cantata  '  Ceoiiia^ 
volgi,*  and  sang  the  additional  song,  'Sei  del 
ciel,'  interpolated  by  Handel  between  the  finit 
and  second  acts  of '  Alezander'a  FeaaU*  In  1 737 
he  pra^mned  tfie  part  of  Jaititt  in  the  ian» 
master'ii  opem  of  that  nma^  and  that  of  De- 
metrio  in  his  'Bennioo.*  Aftar  that  his  namo 
doea  not  appear  again.  [J.  M.] 

ANSA  N  I,  GiovAKNT,  bom  at  Bene  about 

the  mi<l(l!c  of  the  18th  century,  was  one  of  the 
bcht  teni»r>»  of  Italy.    la  1770  he  waa  Hinging 
at  Copenhagen.  About  1 780  he  came  to  Loudon, 
where  ho  at  once  took  the  first  place ;  but,  being 
of  a  most  quarrelsome  tem])er,  he  threw  up 
his  engagement  on  account  of  squabbles  wiui 
Ronca^i*.    He  returned  the  next  year  with 
his  wife,  UMMhetini,  who  did  not  saeoead. 
He  sang  at  Florence  in  17^4.  at  Rome  the 
autumn  of      aame  year,,  and  elsewhere  in  Italy ; 
and  finally  retired  to  Kaplea  at  the  age  of  50, 
where  he  dev(ittd  himself  to  teaching  .tinging. 
He  was  still  alive  in  1815.   He  was  a  spirited 
actor,  and  had  n  fnll,  findy*toned,  and  oom- 
manding  voice.    Dr.  P.urney  ftavH  it  was  one  of 
the  sweetest  yet  most  powerful  tenors  he  ever 
heard;  to  wnibb,  aoooirding  to  Gervasoni,  he 
added  a  very  rare  truth  of  intonation,  great 
piwer  of  expression,  and  the  most  perfect  meuiod, 
both  of  producing  the  vcaoe  and  of  vocalisation. 
Hia  wife  had  as  ba<l  a  temper  a-s  him.-^elf,  and 
they  were,  therefore,  the  motst  iiihaniionious 
couple.    It  ia  aaid  that»  when  singing  together 
in  Italy,  if  one  were  mam  applauded  than  the 
other,  the  unsuccessful  one  would  hire  persona 
to  hiss  the  more  fortunate  rival. 

Anaani  waa  known  alao  aa  »  ocmipoMr  of 
duets  and  trioa  tat  aoprano  and  bass,  witii  » 
baKHo-cfjutinuo.  Gerber  rejxirts  that  an  Oj>erft 
of  his  compcaitlaii.  Called  'Ia  Vendetta  di  Minoi** 
was  perfbrmed  at  Floienoe  in  1791.  Tba  date 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  [J.  M.] 

ANSWER.  An  answer  in  mn«ic  i?,  in  strict 
counteqxjint,  the  repetition  by  one  part  or  instru- 
ment of  a  theme  i)nnx)sod  by  another.  In  the 
following  ohorua  from  Haodel'a  *Utnoht  Jubi- 
late' 
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a  and  e  are  the  theme,  and  h  and  d  the  sticcessivo 
Miawm.  Lk  G«niHUiy  <tM  theme  ami  answer 
are  known  as  dux  and  comet,  or  as  Filhrer  and 
G^fSkrter.  (See  the  articles  CanuN,  Cuunthib- 
FOINT,  and  FcauE.) 

The  word  is  used  in  looser  parlance  to  denote 
waoh  replies  of  one  portion  of  a  phrase  to  another, 
or  one  instrument  to  another,  M  occur  in  the 
second  subject  of  tlie  first  morainent  of  Bee- 
thoven's 'Sinfonia  £raio«' 


or  tfarotighoat  the  Scherzo  of  Mendelssohn's 
'Sooldi  Symfhtrnj,*  or  fraqnentlr  elM«]Mm.[G.] 


ANTHEM  (Gr.  AtUiphtma  ;  Ital.  and  Span. 
Anti/onn ;  Eng.  Anti/'hon),  The  idea  of  re- 
sponsive singing,  choir  answering  to  choir,  or 
clutir  to  priest,  seems  inherent  in  the  term,  and 
was  anaently  conveyed  by  it;  but  this,  as  a 
necessary  element  of  its  meaning,  has  disappeared 
in  our  modem  Anglicised  sj-nonym  'anthem.' 
This  word— after  oiuleigiMng  several  changes 
in  Ita  Anglo-Saxon  and  Bu>ly  Englidk  ibrms, 
readily  traceaMe  in  Chaucer,  and  those  writers 
who  preceded  and  followed  him,  and  aubaeqae&tly 
tued  by  fflialttpere,  MDton,  and  othm,— ^las  «t 
length  ac'juirctl  a  meaning  equally  distinctive 
and  widely  accepted.  It  now  signifies  »  musical 
oomposition.  or  sacred  motet,  umially  tet  to 
versos  of  the  Pttalms,  or  other  jiortiona  of 
Scripture,  or  the  Litut]gy,  and  sung  as  an 
integral  part  dS  pablio  worship.  If  it  be  not 
possible  so  to  trace  the  wonl  etyniuloi^ically  as 
to  render  it  'the  flower  of  song,'  as  some  bcholans 
hnW  wiahed,  yet  the  aathem  itself  in  an  artistic 
aipect,  and  when  represented  by  its  finest 
examples,  may  justly  be  r^;arded  as  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  daily  iitiial>nMuJo  of  oar 
EnffUsh  Church. 

Anthema  are  oornmonly  described  as  dther 
'full,'  'verse,'  'solo,'  or  'for  a  double  rhuir*; 
the  two  former  tenus  oorrespotd  to  'tutti'  and 
■aoU*  in  cumnt  teehnieal  phraseology.  In  his 
valuable  work  'The  Clioral  Service  of  the 
Choroh'  Dr.  J  ebb  makes  a  distinction  between 
'fbn  Mi&emfl^  properiy  so  called,  tvhlch  oondst 
of  choru3  alone,  .and  the  full  anthem  with 
Terses  ;  these  verses  however,  wiiich  form  a  veiy 
subordinate  part  of  the  composition^  do  Biot 
consii^t  of  »oli>s  or  duet"*,  but  for  the  most  part 
of  four  parts,  to  be  sung  by  one  side  of  the  choir. 
In  the  verse  anthem  the  solos,  duets.  Mid  triim, 
have  the  |>ri>minent  place :  and  in  soOM  the 
chorus  is  a  mere  introauction  or  finale.* 

Nothing  can  be  more  various  in  form,  extent, 
and  treatment,  than  the  music  of  '  the  anthem ' 
as  at  present  hoard  in  churches  and  cathedrals. 
Starting  at  its  birth  from  a  point  but  little 
remoTc^  from  the  simplidty  or  the  psaha-  or 
hymn  •tone,  and  adimdng  through  Tiuioas 
iutermeiliati.'  gradations  of  develi>j)!nt'nt,  it  has 
fi«queat\y  in  its  later  history  attaiaed  laige 


dimensions;  sometimes  combining  the  most 
elabon^  wiomreea  off  oonnterpoint  with  the 

symmetry  of  modem  forms,  together  with 
separate  organ,  and  occasionally  orchestral, 
accompaniment.  In  its  most  developed  fonn  the 
anthem  is  peculiarly  and  characteristically  an 
English  species  of  composition,  and  is  perhj^ 
the  highest  and  most  individual  point  whim 
has  been  reached  by  English  oomposeia. 

The  recognition  of  the  aalliam  aa  a  stated  part 
of  divine  f^ervioe  dates  from  eariy  in  EUzjiIh  (.h's 
reign ;  wljeu  were  issued  the  Qjaeett's  'Injunc- 
tions,* granting  permMon  ibr  the  nse  of  'n 
h\niin  or  buch  like  song  in  churches.'  A  few 
years  later  the  word  'anthem'  appears  in  the 
second  edition  (st  Stty'e  ehoral  eoUection,  entitled 
'  Certain  Notes  set  forth  in  four  and  five  Parts 
to  be  sung  at  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer 
and  Communion' ;  and  at  the  last  revisioo  of 
the  Prayer  Book  in  1662  the  word  appeared  in 
that  rubrick  which  assigns  to  the  anthem  the 
position  it  BOW  occupies  in  Matins  and  Evensong. 
Only  one  year  later  than  the  publication  of  the 
'Injunctions'  Strype  gives  probably  the  earliest 
record  of  its  actual  use,  at  the  Chapel  Royal  oa 
mid-Lent  Sunday,  1560:  'And,  Service  con- 
cluded, a  good  Anthem  was  sung.'  (The  prayers 
at  that  time  cndiil  witli  the  third  collect.) 
Exo^ting  during  the  Great  RebeUian,  when 
mnric  was  hanlahed  and  and  eiio&-books 

destrtjyed,  the  anthtui  hiv-s  ever  since  held  its 
place  in  choral  service.  At  the  present  day,  so 
far  hem  thoe  being  any  prospect  of  its  with* 
drawal,  there  aocms  to  cxisit  an  increasing  loTO 
for  this  special  form  of  sacreil  art.  as  well  as  an 
earnest  desire  to  invest  its  performance  always, 
and  particularly  on  festival^  with  all  attainabie 
completeness  and  dignity. 

^er  ainee  the  Reformation  anthema  havo 
been  composed  by  wclliiigh  all  the  eminent 
masters  which  this  country  has  pro<luccd,  from 
TjB  and  his  contemporaries  onwards  to  Gibbons, 
Puroell,  Bcrace,  Attwood,  and  our  still-lamented 
Stemdale  Bennett.  The  history  of  the  anthem 
accordingly  can  only  be  completely  told  in  that 
of  music  itsdt  ^le  £)llowiiig  attempt  at 
daaalfioalien,  aad  nteeoees  to  exampleB,  may 
servo  in  aoma  measure  to  Uloalnte  the  anb- 
ject. 

Eablt  80BO01;,  1530-1625. — Ty%  TtSOa, 

Bynl,  Gihl)ons.  The  vagueness  of  tonality 
anciently  prevalent  begins  in  the  music  of 
Tye  to  exhibit  promise  of  settlement;  while 
in  that  of  Gibbons  it  almost  entirely  iliHappears. 
Tye's  antheui  'I  wiU  exalt  Thee,  0  Lord'  ia 
remarkable  in  thia  respect,  as  well  aa  fat  ius 
general  dcanicss  and  jmrity  of  haminny.  Of 
Tallis'  style  'I  call  and  cr}-,'  and  'All  pe<>j)Io 
that  on  earth  do  dwell,'  are  good  examples. 
'  Bow  Tluac  ear '  and  '  Sing  joyfully,'  Byrd,  with 
'  Hosanna,'  '  Lift  up  your  heads,'  '  O  clap  your 
hands  together,*  and  *  Almighty  and  everlasting 
God,'  GibboMi,  are  assuredly  masterpieces  <^ 
Tocal  writings,  whidi  can  never  grow  out  of  date. 
Most  of  the  anthems  of  this  peri.^1  arc  'full'; 
'  verse '  or  '  solo '  anthems,  however,  are  at  least 
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M  old  M  the  time  of  Gibboni.  Sir  F.  Oaselev 
hu  dome  good  nrvioa  to  the  oune  of  ohnrch 

music  an«l  the  memory  of  our  *  English  Palcstrina' 
by  his  recent  publication  of  a  *  Collection  of  the 
Sacred  Compontioiui  of  Orlando  Qibbons.*  In 
this  interc>sting  and  most  valuable  work  will  bo 
found  besides  several  '  full '  anthems,  and  other 
matter)  not  lesti  than  twatve  'veno*  awthiiiM, 
some  of  which  have  wjIos;  none  of  these  are 
contained  in  Boyce's  *  Cathedral  Miwic,'  and  all 
niarj  pvobAbly  m  reckoned  among  the  earliest 
known  specimens  of  this  kind  of  anthem.  The 
emplo3rment  of  inBtruments  in  churches  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  singers  dates  as  far  back 
M  the  J^tih.  oen  tary.  when  St.  Amhroio  introduced 
them  fnto  tin  ttUudtti  Mrriee  at  Mflaa.  Later 
on,  Bome  rndft  ibrm  of  organ  began  to  he  nmd  ; 
but  only  to  piny  the  plainsong  in  unison  or 
oetaTes  with  the  ytAeea,  m  !■  now  oAsn  dom 
witli  a  scrjHiit  or  ophicleide  in  French  choirs. 
It  seenw  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  the  UBe  of 
mroe  kind  of  instrumental  aooompaniment  in 
churches  preceded  that  of  the  organ.   During  our 
'first  |)ehod'  it  would  seem  that  anthems  when 
performed  with  nay  addition  to  the  voices  of  the 
choir  were  always  accompanie<l  by  Hac}i  bow 
instrument!   as   then    represented   the  infant 
orahfletra.    'Apt  tor  violn  and  voices*  is  a 
common  expression  on  the  title-pages  of  musical 
publications  of  this  age.  The  stringc^l  instrument 
{>arts  were  always  in  unison  with  the  voices,  and 
bad  no  leparate  and  independent  function,  except 
that  nt  filling  up  the  harmony  during  vo«d 
'rest*,*  or  occasionally  in  a  few  bars  of  lir.ef 
■ymphony.    Before  the  Beetoration,  according 
to  Dr.  Rimbault,  'Tema*  in  the  anthems  *were 
MOOmpanied  \\\<h  violn,  the  ort^an  l-tlir.^  u»-ed 
only  in  the  full  partit.'    The  small  oivaus  of  this 
penod  wen  ooinmonly  portable ;  a  net  wUeb 
■eemi  to  indicate  tliat  such  inntrumental  aid 
as  was  employed  to  support  the  singers  was 
placed  in  aese  proKimity  to  them :  an  arrange- 
ment so  natunil.       well  as  desirable,  that  it 
is  surpriain;^  to  find  it  ever  departed  txom  lu  the 
pgsssBt  day. 

SlOOHn  PERTon,  T650-1720.— Polham  ITum- 
phrey,  Witse,  Blow,  '  Henry  Purcell,  Cnjft, 
Weldon,  Jeremiah  Cflttke.  Such  great  changes 
in  the  style  and  manner  of  anthem-writing  are 
observable  in  all  that  is  here  indicated,  that  a 
new  em  in  the  art  ma^  be  said  to  have  bc|gan. 
Traceable,  in  the  first  mtti^Piw^  to  the  taste  and 
ftocy  of  Humphrey  and  hh  training  under 
Jjulli,  this  was  still  more  largely  due  to  the 
renowned  Purcell,  whose  powerful  genius  towers 
aloft,  not  only  among  his  contemporaries,  but  in 
the  annnl.M  of  all  fiunou.H  men.  Tne  compositions 
of  this  period  are  mostly  lUstinguished  by  novelty 
of  plan  and  detail,  earefU  aiid  expresnve  trent- 
ment  of  the  text,  dnrincj  harmnnicM,  and  flowing 
eattc  in  the  voice  parts ;  while  occasionally  the 
very  depths  of  pathos  seem  to  have  been  sooaded. 
The  followint:  may  be  mentioned  m  Kpcdmcns  of 
the  above  inaxters.  'Hear,  O  heavens'  and  'O 
lyjnl  my  (lod,'  Humphrey;  'Prepare  ye  the 
way '  end  '  Awaks^  *w«k«k  pot  <n  tlgr  atreqgtk^* 


Wise ;  '  I  was  in  the  Spirit/  and  '  I  beheld,  and 
lol'Blow;  'O  give «lHyikB,'<0 God, Thoafaaet 

cast  us  out.'  and  '  0  Laid  God  of  Hosts,*  Purcell ; 
'God  is  gone  up,'  'Cry  aloud  and  shout'  (from 
'O  Lord,  I  will  praise  Thee'),  and  'Hear  my 
prayer,  O  Lord,'  Croft ;  *  In  Thee,  O  Lonl '  ami 
'Hear  my  crying,'  Weldon;  and  'I  will  love 
Tliee '  and  '  O  Lord  Qod  of  my  eslfntian.'  CHarke. 
While  all  these  ])icce9  are  more  or  lefs  excellent, 
several  of  them  can  only  be  described  in  the 
language  of  unroserved  eulogy.  As  tbe  'fidl* 
anthem  was  most  in  yqgue  in  the  former  period, 
so  in  this  the  'Terse'  and  'solo'  anthem  grei^ 
into  favour.  It  seems  to  have  been  reservetl  for 
Purcell,  himself  through  life  a '  meet  distinguished 
singer,*  to  bring  to  pOTfedtoa  Hitt  idn  ittd  graces 
of  the  'flolo'  anthem. 

During  this  period  instrumental  muaie  began 
to  assnme  new  and  {ndividne]  importanee,  and  to 
exercise  vast  influence  upon  the  general  progress 
of  the  art.  Apart  from  the  frequent  employment 
of  instrafnentu  Moompaoiments  hf  aatnem  oom- 
pofers,  the  effect  of  such  additions  to  the  purely 
vocal  element  upon  their  style  and  manner  of 
writing  is  clearly  traceable  from  ih»  time  of  Fd* 
hum  Humphrf-y  <lownwanla. 

Some  interesting  notices '  of  this  important 
change  and  of  the  general  performance  of 
anthems  in  the  Chapel  Royal  may  be  gleaneil 
from  the  diaries  of  Pepys  and  Evelyn.  To  quotti 
a  few :  Pep}^,  ^peaki^g  of  Christmas  Day  il  rro 
in  i66a,  says,  'The  sermon  done,  a  good  anthem 
followed  with  vialls,  and  the  King  came  down 
to  receive  the  Sacrament.*  Under  the  date  Nov. 
23,  1663,  rsoonliug  his  attendance  at  the  chapel, 
ilie  writer  says,  *The  anthem  was  good  after 
sermon,  being  the  fifty-first  juRalme,  ma<Ie  for  five 
voices  by  one  of  Captain  CoK>ke's  boya,  a  pretty 
boy,  and  they  say  there  are  fimr  or  five  of  them 
that  ran  dn  :is  much.  And  here  I  first  perceived 
that  the  King  is  a  little  musical,  and  kept  good 
time  with  us  Ittod  all  along  tiie  anthem.* 
Evelyn,  on  Doc.  21,  1663,  mentions  liis  visit 
to  the  chapel,  and  records  it  in  the  following 
important  pasisage : — '  One  of  his  Majesty*s  chap- 
lains prtJiched ;  after  which,  in'^'ead  of  the 
ancient,  griive,  and  soUum  wind  music  aw;- 
companying  the  organ,  was  introdoced  n  OODoert 
of  twenty-four  violins  between  every  pause,  after 
the  French  fantastical  light  way,  better  suiting; 
a  tavern,  or  playhouse,  than  a  church.  This 
was  the  Jint  time  of  change^  and  now  we  no 
more  henrd  the  comet  whldi  gsm  Uib  to  the 
oi-gan ;  that  instrument  quite  left  off  i&  whioh 
the  English  were  so  skilful  1 ' 

TIm  devdopment  of  tiie  simple  stringed  quartet 
of  Clliarles  the  Second's  royal  band  was  rapid  and 
important.  Puroell  himself  wrote  trumpet  parts 
to  hts  celebrated  *Tb  Deum,*  and  in  1755  Boyoe 
aildi  d  hantbnvM,  bafs^Hm!',  and  drums  to  the  score. 
Haudci's  Chaudos  autheina  were  variously  instru- 
mented ;  amongst  them,  in  addition  to  the  stringed 
quartt't,  are  parts  for  flutes,  oboes,  bassooas,  and 
I  truiaiii  L-< ;  tbow^'h  all  these  iuiitruments  are  Dot 

I    *  I  Mu  ltt4ubu»l  lur  Umm  to  Um  Undnoi  oi  mj  MtoA  Dr.  Blia- 
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combined  in  any  single  piece.  After  this,  with 
H*]pdii  and  HoMfft  ddamif  high  in  the  motkal 

firmament,  it  was  but  a  »hi>ri  nml  easy  step  to 
the  complete  gr&nd  orulitiotra  of  AilwoJd'a  curo- 
nfttion  anthema. 

Thibd  Pbbiod,  1 730-1845. — Greene,  Boyce, 
W.  Hajee,  Battisliill,  Attwood,  Walmialey.  At 
the  banning  of  this  period  the  anthem  received 
little  aocestion  of  absolute  novelty ;  yet,  probably 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Handel,  it  found  able 
aad  worthy  cultivators  in  Greene  and  several  of 
iaa  BVOoeHon.  'I  will  aing  of  Thy  power'  and 
*0  dap  your  luttida,*  Qreene ;  'O  give  thanks,* 
and  the  fu^t  movenicnt  nf  '  Turn  Thoo  unto  me,' 
Boyoe;  with  'O  worship  the  I»rd'  and  'i*raise 
tha  Lord,  O  JTaniiBlam/  Hayes,  aro  adndiaUa 
tixampk's  of  these  feveral  authors.  To  ll.ittishill 
we  owe  one  work  of  eminent  and  expressive 
Iwanty:  hia  'Gall  to  Mmambranoe*  teems  like 
a  conception  of  yesterday,  bo  noMy  does  it 
combine  the  chief  merits  of  our  beitt  modem 
church  oompoaera  with  the  skill  and  power  of 
the  elder  masters.  'Withdraw  not  Tliou'  and 
'Grant  we  beseech  Thee,'  AttwoiNl,  with  '  lie- 
iiieuiber,  0 Lord' and  'Og^vetlianks,'  Walmidey, 
belong  almost  to  the  preftont  day.  With  names 
so  familiar  in  'quirea  and  places  where  they 
tting'  this  brief  record  of  notable  •lltlNlll-'iRileni 
of  Uie  past  may  be  fitlv  closed. 

The  number  of  anthems  composed  previously 
to  the  last  hundred  years,  and  scattered  anR>ng 
the  MS.  part-boolca  of  catheiiral  libraries, 
oooBideroUe  thongli  it  be.  represents  bnt 
iinperfL'cily  the  productive  powers  of  the  old- 
Kngliah  school.  It  is  probable  that  many 
ktmdieda  of  raeh  pleeee  have  been  irretrievably 
lo»t,  either  by  the  wicrileL^ious  hand  of  the 
spoiler  or  the  cul|>able  neglect  of  a  mean 
parsimoiiy.  Of  the  seventy'one  antlieiiia  written 
by  Blow,  and  Bixty  by  Boyce,  an  compnsei-M  to 
the  Chapel  Royal,  how  few  remain,  or  at  least 
are  aooessible !  And,  to  glance  farther  back, 
where  are  the  missing  outpourin^js  of  the  genius 
of  Orlando  Gibbous,  or  the  numerous  *com- 
ixmures'  of  all  Ub  fertile  ptedeeasaotat  The 
principal  trejisures  actually  preserved  to  us  are 
contained,  for  the  most  part,  in  Day's  '  Collection,' 
already  mentioned,  Barnard's  'CJhurcli  Music,' 
the  v(Mumes  of  Tomkins,  Purcell,  Croft,  Greene, 
and  Boyce,  the  collections  of  Boyce,  Arnold,  and 
Page  in  print,  and  of  Aldrich,  Hawkins,  and 
Tudway  in  MS.«  together  with  that  of  the 
twenty*two  anthems  of  the  Madrigalian  era, 
cdit<il  by  Dr.  lUmbault  for  the  Muhical  Anti- 
(juariau  Society,  and  Sir  h\  Ouseiey's  edition 
oTOlbbona  alrMdy  mentioned. 

Foremost  among  all  foreijjn  contributions  to 
oar  national  school  of  chureh  music  must  be 
placed  tbe  twelve  antliemB  written  by  Handel 
for  his  princely  patron  the  Duke  of  t'handos. 
Standing  apart  from  any  similar  pro<luctions 
composed  on  English  soil  to  texts  from  the 
Knijlish  Bible  and  for  the  chajiel  of  an  English 
nobleman,  these  works  of  England's  great  a4lopted 
son  may  justly  be  claimed  as  part  of  her  rich 
inheritanoe  of  aacred  art.  Belonging  to  •  class 


siuted  for  special  occasions  are  the  Funeral  and 
Coronation  anthems  of  the  same  master.  These, 

together  with  Mendd-isiihn'a  Ktately  yet  moving 
psiilniM  iirul  untheujs — Home  of  theoi  also  com- 
\>i»ivi[  to  English  wonis— may  be  legitimately 

adopteil  as  precious  additiOM  tO  OUT  BlIwTealOte 

of  choral  music. 

Widdy  dUbient  from  such  genuine  com- 
positions are  those  adaptations,  in  the  first 

instance  from  Handel  by  Bond,  and  Istor  on 
fi?om  Masses  and  other  works,  which  have  found 
their  wi^  into  use  in  this  oountiy.  ^Vhether 
in  theae  we  regard  ^  application  of  atraage 

words  to  music  firut  iunpired  by  other  and  widely 
different  sentiments,  or  the  atlront  to  art  involved 
in  thvB  entting  and  haddng  the  handyweck  of  a 
deceased  ma.ster(even  in  his  li^htestt  mood)  for 
the  sake  of  pretty  phrases  or  showy  passa^ei — 
which,  however  appropriate  to  tneir  original 
shape  and  purpose,  are  palpably  out  of  keeping 
in  an  Anglican  service,  as  well  as  unsuit^xl  to 
our  churches  and  their  ainqiler  executive  means 
— Btich  adaptations  are  m<lically  )'a<l,  and 
repugnant  to  all  healthy  instincti  and  true 
principles  of  feeling  and  taste.  The  adaptations 
of  Aldrich  in  the  last  and  Rimbault  and  Dyce 
in  the  present  century  from  Palestrina  and  other 
old  continental  oompoeers,  though  not  free  from 
objection  as  aodif  are  not  uidaded  in  the 
foregoing  condemnation. 

The  eclecticism  of  existing  usage  in  the 
selection  of  anthems  ia  well  shown  by  the 
contents  of  a  btfok  of  words  recently  put  Ibtth 
for  cathedral  use.  In  addition  to  an  extensive 
array  of  genuine  church  anthems  of  every  age 
and  sehool,  from  1>e  and  Tallis  to  the  lateat 
living  aspirants,  here  are  plentiful  extracts  from 
the  oratorios  of  Handd,  Haydn,  Spohr,  and 
Mendelssohn  ;  two  from  Prof.  Maofimn  a  '  St. 
John  the  Baptist,'  a  few  of  P.iu  h's  motets  and 
choruses,  several  highly  obje(<tionable  adapUitiomi 
from  Ha3nhl,  Moxart,  and  Beethoven,  and  lastly 
Bome  specimens  of  French  ta.'^te  in  'ehun-h 
music"  from  the  pen  of  M.  Gounod.  A  wide 
range  of  art,  truly  ! 

Conccmin'^  the  choice  of  the  anthem  the  samr. 
clerical  and  high  authority  before  quoted  remarks 
that  *  it  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  delil>erate  and 
religionB  study* ;  and  being  »  'prescribed  part 
of  the  aervice,  every  notion  of  eedesiaaneal 
propriety  dictates  that  it  Hhould  harmonise  with 
some  portion  of  the  service  of  the  day.'  Dr. 
Jebb  tocther  says  that  'at  each  of  the  pvtionlar 
seasons  of  the  year  it  would  be  well  to  have  a 
fixed  canon  as  to  the  anthems  from  which  a 
selection  should  i&variaUjr  be  made.'  llieie 
opinir)!iH  carry  conviotion  witb  tliem«  aad  need 
no  enforcement. 

In  counterpoint  aad  ita  eenoemitanti^  Om  great 
works  of  former  ages  will  scarcely  ever  be 
equalled,  still  less  surpasHcnl.  Yet,  while  the 
English  Church  can  reckon  among  her  living 
and  productive  writers  Dr.  S.  S.  Wesky,  whoso 
anthems,  whether  for  ongiuality,  beauty,  or 
force,  would  do  honour  to  any  sdiool  or  country, 
together  with  the  genial  and  espnedve  atyle  of 
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Sir  John  Gosa,  an<l  the  facilo  yet  niABterly  art 
of  Sir  Fretlerick  Ouseley,  not  to  particularise 
other  well-kno>m  names,  we  may  be  well  content 
with  the  present  fortune  of  the  anthem,  as  well 
ad  hopeful  for  its  future. 

While  many  fine  examples  of  eight-part  writing 
exist  ainon^'  the  antliems  of  Gibbonii,  Purcell, 
and  varioui*  later  composent,  it  is  much  to  be 
(lesiml  that  the  plan  of  writing  for  two  choirs, 
treated  untiphonallij,  were  more  cultivatcil  amon^; 
UH,  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  The  ample 
t«j>aces  and  acoustical  pro|)ertie«  of  our  cathcHralH 
iind  largo  churches  are  eminently  Buited  to 
i-nhanc'j  the  effects  belongintj  to  such  a  disposition 
of  voices  ;  wliile  the  attendance  of  traine«l  and 
^  .MelfHle{)endeut  bodies  of  singers  would  enijuro 
all  necei<8ary  point  and  firmness  of  attack  in 
j)crform;ince.  In  this  direction,  an<l  in  the 
employment  of  an  indejKsndent  oLhldjnlo  ac- 
companiment for  organ,  orchestra,  or  both  com- 
bined, probably  lie  the  most  promising  patlw  to 
'  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new '  for  the  rising 
KchtH)l  of  musicians  who  aspire  to  distinction  &a 
composers  of  the  anthem.  [E.  G.  M.] 

ANTICIPATION  is  when  a  part  of  a  chortl 
about  to  follow  in  introduced  beforehand.  Thus 
it  h:w  l)een  very  customary  in  a  perfect  cadence 
at  the  end  of  a  strain,  to  anticipate,  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  dominant  h&rmony,  one  of 
the  notes  of  the  tonic  or  following  chord.  Tliis 
is  very  common  in  the  old  tnastors,  as  in  the 
following  example  from  the  '  Messiah' 


It  is  considered  a  grac©  of  style  by  modem 
gingers  to  give  the  anticipated  note  with  peculiar 
deliljeratiou  and  emphasis. 

The  following  passage  from  Handel's  '  Funeral 
Anthem'  contains  an  anticipation  of  two  notes 
in  tho  doeing  chord. 


'      5  ii 


ProfosBor  Ouseley  ('Harmony,'  p.  204)  is  of 
npinion  that  tho  third  note,  (>,  of  the  firet 
tM>praiio  in  also  a  sort  of  anticipation  of  the 
Bucceedlng  chord. 


Beethoven  has  many  striking  examples  of 
antici(>ation  of  a  quite  different  and  bolder  kind. 
Thus,  in  a  well  known  piisaage  in  the  last  move- 
ment of  the  C  minor  Symphony,  the  basses,  first 
with  the  drums  alone  and  then  with  the  stringed 
instruments,  anticip^itc  the  harmony  of  the  great 
crash  of  the  Allegro  four  bars  before  it  breoJu  in 
(see  the  original  hvo  score,  p.  1 50). 

Tliero  is  a  similar  anticipation  of  four  bars 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  movement  of  the 
Pastoral  SNTnphony. 

In  the  tiTHt  movement  of  the  '  Sinfonia  Eroica, 
just  betore  the  reprise  of  the  principal  subject, 
there  is  an  anticipation  of  four  bars  of  a  melody, 
still  more  daring  because  it  is  more  completely 
separated  from  the  port  anticipated. 

StHnffi 


pp  ^ 
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This  is  a  musical  illustration  of  the  adage, 
'Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,*  and 
it  is  dithcult  to  explain  it  on  any  other  principle. 
(See  Harmony.)  [W.  P.J 

ANTIGONE  of  Sophocles.  Mendelssohn  in 
Sept.  1 84 1  omposed  music — Introduction  and 
seven  numbers  ^Op.  55)  —  to  Dtmner's  version. 
First  perfonnanco  at  New  Palace,  Potsdam,  Oct. 
28,  1 841 ;  first  public  do.  at  Berlin  o])era,  Nov.  6. 

ANTINOlil,  LuiGT,  was  bom  at  Bologna 
about  1697.  He  was  one  of  tho  best  tenor 
singers  of  the  beginning  of  the  iSth  centur)', 
being  gifted  with  a  voice  of  pure  and  penetrating 
<|uality,  and  having  acquired  an  excellent  metlioil 
of  using  it.  He  came  to  London  in  1735  and 
Bang  in  '  Elisa,'  an  anon}'mous  opera ;  and  in 
•  El])idia,'  by  Vinci  and  others,  a  pasticcio  given 
by  Handel,  in  which  Antinori  took  the  i>lace  of 
Borosini,  who  sang  in  it  at  first.  In  the  season 
of  1726  he  api>eared  in  Handefs  'Scipio'  and 
'  Alessandro.'  After  that  season  hiit  name  docs 
not  ap]>ear  again.  [J.  M.] 

ANTIPHON  (fipom  the  Greek  ivmpwiw,  to 
rai»c  the  voice  in  reply),  a  short  piece  of  plain* 
song  introduced  before  a  pi>alm  or  canticle,  to  the 
Tone  of  which  it  corresjwnds,  while  the  words  are 
selected  bo  as  specially  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  evangelical  or  prophetic  meaning  of  the  text. 

Tho  following  is  the  antiphon  which  opens 
the  service  of  Lauds  (corresponding  to  the  Eng- 
lish Morning  Prayer)  on  Easter  Day,  and  supplies 
tho  evangelical  comment  on  the  P^alm  which 
follows  it.  Tlie  same  Psalm  is  sung  at  the 
beginning  of  I^auds  every  Sunday,  but  with  a 
different  antiphon,  suggesting  a  ditfereut  apfili- 
cation  of  its  contents. 


A  nttphona. 

■   m-'^^-r^  
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Tlio  cMmiL'ction  of  the  iiiDs'u-  nf  the  untiplion 
with  that  of  the  pt>alm  is  explained  Durandus 
from  tho  etymology  of  ihe  teim— 'because  an- 
ti|ihnn8  are  an  keys  aTid  indices  according  to  the 
modulation  and  sound  of  which  the  following 
canticle  er  pealm  ia  sang  altenately.  For  tiie 
tone  of  the  whole  psalm  it  taken  from  tlw  4one 
of  the  autiphon/ 

Antiphonal  or  •UefnaAs  iiiiglii9,  m  in  the 
chaiilin,'  of  psahns  vene  by  verr<e-^r  by  half 
vento,  as  heard  by  Mendelssohn  in  Koine  during 
the  Holy  Week  (see  his  Letter  of  Juno  16, 1H31) 
— is  of  very  high  anticiiiity.  It  was  chara<  ter- 
istic  of  the  Hebrew  and  early  Christian  worbhij*, 
and  is  mentioned  W  Philo  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century,  dMoribing  tbe  TherapeutiB  (De  Vit. 
C(»nt.\  and  bM  dwAyt  been  more  or  less  prac- 
tiscil  in  the  Clnirch. 

The  French  term  'antienne'  and  the  English 
'anthem*  are  derived  from  aatiphon,  probably  in 
rt  frrciu  e  to  pfich  of  tho  nicunings  given  alx>ve, 
as  an  independent  piece  of  muaic  sung  from  side 
to  dde  of  the  cboir.  [T.  H.] 

ANTIQUIS,  GiorANXi  d'.  lived  in  the  second 
half  of  tho  16th  century  ;  director  of  music  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Bari  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  author  of  two  collections — '  Villa- 
nelle  alia  Napolitana.  a  tre  vod,  di  dirersi  musici 
di  Ban'  (Venice,  1574),  and  *I1  primo  libro  di 
canzonetto  a  due  voci,  da  diversi  autori  di  Bari' 
^Venioe^  1584)— of  the  woiks  of  local  oomposers, 
34  in  ^  few  if  any  of  whom  are  known  else- 
wbert.  The  list  will  l»e  found  in  Fctis,  and 
ft  copy  «f  the  first  of  the  two  collections  is  in 
the  Munich  lilmay.  [M.  C.  C] 

AFIACBRE(ItaL\«AtpleaMire.'  Anindi- 

cation  to  the  performer  to  u.'-e  }\'^•^  (H>cretion 
OS  to  time.  A  rallentaudo  is  aiiiiust  always  im- 
pUed. 

APOLTX)NICON.  The  name  given  to  a  laif[e 
chundtcr  oigaa  of  {Mouliar  ooostrnotioo,  oum- 
priiiiug  both  kityboarai  aaid  beRvli^  eiteted  by 


APOLLONIOON. 

HesRS.  TUgbt  and  Roboon.  organ  builden,  and 

for  many  years  publicly  exhibited  by  th'-m  at 
their  moms  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  Prior  to 
building  tho  Apollonicon,  Messrs.  Flight  and 
Rob«on  had  consitruct»:'d,  under  the  inspection 
of  Turkis,  the  organibt,  a  similar  but  smaller 
instnmient  for  Viscount  Kirkwall,  a  well-known 
musical  amateur.  Tliis  instrument^  hwtg  ex- 
hibitetl  at  the  builders'  factory  and  attracting 
great  attention,  induced  iu  fabricators  to  fonu 
the  idea  of  constructing  a  lai^ger  instrument  upon 
the  same  plan  for  publie  ezlubition.  Iroy 
acconlingly  in  1813  commenced  the  building  of 
the  ApoUonioon.  They  were  engaged  nearly 
five  years  in  its  onnstniction,  and  expend«d 
£io,OCX)  in  p- rfectiui;  it. 

The  instrument  contained  aboat  1900  pipes, 
tbe  lowest  (twenty*ftmr  feet  in  length  and  twenty* 
three  inches  iu  aperture)  sounding OOG,  and  the 
highest  sounding  A  in  altissiuio.    There  were 
forty-five  stops,  several  of  wliich  gave  excellent 
imitations  of  the  tones  of  the  wind  instruinonts 
of  a  complete  orchestra,  viz.  Hute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
bassoon,  trumpcfl^  born,  and  trombone.   A  pafar 
of  kettledrums  were  inclosed  within  the  case, 
and  Ktruek,  when  reqnired,  by  curiously  amtrived 
machin  ry.   The  manuals  were  five  in  number, 
a  central  one  comprising  a  scale  of  five  octaves^ 
and  four  others,  two  on  either  side  of  the  centnl 
one,  each  having  a  scale  of  two  octaves.    To  the 
central  nianual  were  attached  a  swell  and  some 
composition  pedals,  and  ahw  a  pedal  keyboaid  of 
two  octaves.    Thtj  manuals  wero  dt-tache<l  from 
the  body  of  the  oigan,  so  that  the  phivers  sat 
with  their  feces  to  ue  audience  and  thdr  backs 
to  the  instrument.    The  l)arrcl8  were  three  in 
number,  each  two  feet  in  diameter  and  eight  feet 
long,  and  each  acting  on  ft  distinct  division  of  the 
instrument.    In  their  n  volution  th'^y  not  only 
admitte^l  the  'wind  to  tho  pipes,  but  regulated 
and  worked  the  stopH,  forming  Inr  inatantaneoos 
mechanical  action  all  the  nece8<ary  comhinatirtns 
for  pnxlucin^  the  various  gnwlations  of  |>ower. 
To  secure  the  means  of  pttfonning  pieces  of 
greater  length  than  were  usually  executed  by 
barrels,  spiral  barrels  were  introduced,  in  which 
the  pins,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  circles, 
were  diqwsed  in  ^iial  lines.  Ihe  instrument, 
with  tbe  exertion  of  tbe  keyboards,  was  in- 
closeil  in  a  case  twenty  feet  wide  and  det  p,  and 
twenty-'our  £aet  high,  the  front  being  divided 
into  tiiree  oompartments  by  pilasters  of  the 
Doric,  surmounted  by  others  of  the  lonir  .inler. 
Between  the  upper  piiasters  were  three  paintings 
by  an  attist  named  Wrigh^  the  eentral  one 
representincr  Apollo,  and  tho  others  the  Muses 
Clio  and  Krato,  all  Komewhat  Lirger  than  life- 
size.   The  mechanical  action  of  the  ApoUonioon 
w;is  first  exhibited   in   June  1S17,  when  the 
kirrels   performed    the  overtures   to  Mozart's 
*  Ulenienza  di  Tito '  and  Cherubini's  '  Anacroon.* 
In  November  following  a  selection  of  sacrx-d 
music  was  played  on  tho  keys  by  Purkis.  The 
mechanical  powers  of  the  instrument  were  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  exhibited  daily, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoons  Purkis  pecfoimed 
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•deetknui  of  music  on  the  keys.  Tho  following 
programme,  performed  by  him  in  1830,  affords 
•  hir  ■atgploof  the  auality  of  these  selections  :— 
ovwtnret  to  Monrts  ''Zauberfldte'  and  Taer's 
'  S'phonislia' :  (liv«atimento  by  Purkig  on  Swiss 
airs  i  the  grand  scena  for  aopiwio  froan  Weber's 
■fyeiaehats*;  songs  by  Bunetk  and  Phillips; 
and  movementa  by  Ployel  and  Dussek.  For 
some  time  annual  evening  perfiannMices  were 
gben  wider  the  superintendence  of  Thomas 
Ad.-ims. 

At  various  p^iods  additional  sets  of  barrels 
voM  fieivided  wliieh  performed  the  Ibltowii^ 

pieces :— the  overtures  to  Mosart's  'Idomeneo/ 
•NojoMj  di  Figaro/  and  '  2^ubeirfldte  * ;  Bee- 
thoven's 'Prometheus';  WelW  'IMdlttte' 
»n  1  '*'>}•>■  r-'U  '  :  and  the  military  movement 
fri«iii  Havdu'a  twelfth  ajTnphony,  The  per- 
formanc'?  of  tbift  dverture  to  'Oberon'  in  par- 
ticolar  has  been  recorded  as  a  perfect  triumph 
of  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity,  every  note 
ut  tbe  score  being  rendered  as  accurately  as 
thoagh  executed  by  «  fine  orchestra.  The 
setting  of  tlie  mniie  cm  Che  barrels  was  entrusted 
to  the  younger  Flight  (the  present  representative 
of  tlie  firm),  who  used  for  the  puipoee  a  micro- 
metar  of  his  own  inventicm.  A  wot  the  year 
1840,  the  exhibition  of  the  invtrument  having 
heoome  unremuneiative^  the  Apollonicon  was 
taken  down  and  Hi  eomponent  pmrli  emplc^red  in 
the  construction  of  other  organs.  A  lengthentd 
technical  description,  illustrated  by  engraved 
igures,  of  the  instrument  made  for  JLord  Kirk- 
wall will  be  found  eml)odied  in  the  article 
'  Oigan  ■  in  lieas'  Cyclopedia.  [W,  H.  H.] 

APPASSIOKATA(Ital.),  'Impaaaioned.*  Bert 

knon-n  l>y  its  vm  in  '  Sonata  appassionata '  as  a 
title  nor  £eethov«n*e  Op.  57.  lite  title  was  not 
U%  bof  waa  ndded  by  dim  the  ptddlaher,  or 

me  one  else.  He  him^^olf  only  usee  the  tflnn 
twice— in  bonatas  Op.  106  and  iii. 

APPLICATIO  and  APPLIGATUB  are  re- 
spectively the  andenfc  and  modern  Qennan  tanns 

for  Fingering. 

APPOGGIATURA.  (Ital.  from  appogrfiare,  to 
lean  upon  ;  Ger,  Vortchlug,  Vorhalt ;  Fr.  Port 
de  nAjc.)  One  of  tho  meet  important  of  melodic 
ornaments,  much  used  in  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental compoBtiena.  It  consists  in  suspending 
or  delaying  a  note  of  a  melody  by  means  of  a 
note  introdoced  before  it ;  the  time  required  for 
its  p'erformance,  wbt'ther  long  or  short,  being 
always  taken  firam  the  value  of  the  principal 
nete.  It  i*  neoally  written  in  the  ftirm  or  a 
■nail  (juavur,  wmiquaver,  or  deiuisoinifiuavor, 
ttther  with  or  without  a  stroke  across  the  stem 

ue  appoggiatura  may  belong  to  tho  same 
hHaniy  as  the  principal  note  {JSjl.  a),  or  it 
■■7  be  «ne  dsgrao  above  or  below  it.  In  the 
hilar  case  it  19  a  b<i  calle<l  'auxiUaiy  note' 
(MRK^mes  called  '  traniiieut'  or  'changing'  note — 
WttktHfiote),  and  fcUowe  the  known  rule  of  such 
nr**!.  that  the  lower  auxiliary  note  should  be 
Mily  one  semitaae  tiistout  &om  the  principal 
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note,  the  upper  being  either  a  tone  or  a  eemi* 
tone  aoooflding  to  the  nsala  ^Bx.  3). 

WritUn. 


I. 


i 


Played, 


rp  e  n ,  P' H 

^ 

With  regard  to  its  length,  the  appoggiatura 
is  of  two  kinds,  long  and  short ;  the  long  a])pog- 
giatura  bean  a  fixed  relation  to  the  length  of  the 
principal  note,  as  will  be  leen  presently,  but  the 
short  one  is  performed  so  quickly  that  the  ab- 
breviation of  the  following  note  is  aearoelj 
perceptible.  There  is  also  a  difference  between 
the  t\v  "  kill  1>  in  tht;  matter  of  accent;  tlic  long 
appoggiaturik  is  always  made  atraqger  than  the 
principal  note^  whik  in  Hw  omo  «f  ahttt 
one  the  aooent  &Ib  on  the  nrino^  note  itMlf 
(Ex.  4). 


WritUn. 


On  this  subject  anihorities  would  seem  to 

differ,  Leopold  Mozart,  Hummel,  and  others 
holding  the  view  advanced  above,  while  Emanuel 
Bacli«  Marpurg,  and  Agricola  give  the  rule  that 
nil  aitjH)gijdittura8  shoulJ  be  a^Ttnt-cl.  It  is 
however  evident  that  a  note  which  passes  away 
so  qoiddy  a  short  appoggiatura  ean  searoely 
receive  any  t'frwtive  accent,  iiml  l>esi(le8  this  it  ia 
doubtful  whether  tho  alx)ve-namod  writers  may 
not  have  intended  the  rule  to  refer  exclusively  to 
the  long  appoggiatura  [^Vorhnlt^,  .is  they  oflen 
used  thu  word  Vortcklag  for  both  kimin  indis- 
criminately. EHnoe  tiien  there  is  no  accent  on 
the  short  appoggiatura,  the  tenn  itself,  which 
means  a  note  Uudt  upon,  nevinti  inappropriate, 
and  accordingly  the  word  '  atxiiuratura'  luw  been 
very  generally  aabstituted  for  it,  though  preperly 
belonging  to  another  aimilar  kind  of  ornament. 
(See  AcciACCATUBA.) 

The  rules  relating  to  the  length  of  the  long 
appoggiatura  are  wee^  and  are  thus  given  by 
Turk  in  his 'Claviersohnle*: — 'Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  divide  the  principal  note  into  two 
equal  parts,  the  appoggiatura  leeeiTes  one  half' 
(Ex.  5).  'When  the  principal  note  is  dotteil 
the  appoggiatura  receives  two-thirds  and  the 
principal  note  one'  (Ex.  6).  If  the  prindpal 
note  is  tidl  t<i  anntlitT  shorter  note,  the  .ippo.,'- 
giatura  receives  the  whole  value  of  the  principal 
note'  (Ex.  7).  The  thirtl  rule  is  commonly 
though  not  invariably  followed  when  the  prittd]ial 
note  is  followed  by  a  rent  (Ex.  8). 
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c.    MozAHT,  Sitnata  in  A  minor. 


6.  HcMMEL,  'Piano&rtaSdMoL* 


i 


111   it  ■<  i  ;^  ' 

if"  -elf 


8.   BiRHOTXV,  'Adelaide/ 


riBih. 


Exceptiooa  to  Hxv  nlwive  rules  nre  met  with  ns 
f  illowB  : — to  the  first  and  secund  rules  in  Bach 
and  Mosart,  who  freqoMllljr  employed  an  appo<^'- 
ffiatura  (called  by  Marpurg  '  der  ktirzeste  Vor- 
halt ')  which  wan  worth  one  third  or  lens  of  the 
principal  note,  but  which  diffored  from  the  short 
appoggiaiuxs  in  being  aooented  (Ex.  9).  An  ex- 
ception to  the  second  role  ooeun  whenever  its 
strict  oljiHc-rvance  would  occaaion  a  fault  in  the 
hnraumio  progrosrion  (Ex.  10),  or  when  it  would 
interfere  wifn  the  rhythmic  regularity  of  tiie 
passaj^o  (Ex.  11).  Kxceptioua  to  the  third  rule 
are  of  still  more  frequent  oocurrenoe;  many 
liaasages  oontaiaiii;  •  tied  note  preceded  by  aii 
;ip|K>j,"4iatura  would  entirely  liwe  tlit-ir  wigTii- 
ticance  if  the  rule  were  strictly  adhered  to. 
Taste  and  experience  aloiie  can  dedde  wheie 
bimilar  exccjititms  are  a<hiiiKsiMe. 

In  the  wurkii  of  some  of  the  earlier  compooem 
an  appogeiatom  is  occasionally,  though  very 
rarely,  tobe  met  with,  which alUiough  placed  be- 
fore a  note  capable  of  being  halved,  yet  receives 
<lma>fourths  of  its  value, 
waa  vtnallj  dotted  (Ex.  la). 

9.  Bacb,  'FkMiaBannttik.* 

^  


V8  H 


MozABT,  FaatMUk  in  C  nunor. 


II.  BcBOBau,  Aonduh  fianoforte  and  Vkdia. 

^^^^^^^ 


The  appomiatura^  whether  long  or  ahori,  i: 
always  inaraed  in  the  Tslue  of  the  principkl 
n»ite ;  if  therefore  it  is  ftpplie<l  to  a  chord  il 
delays  only  the  note  to  which  it  belooga^  sb( 
other  aotea  of  tlie  chocd  being  played  witb  it 
(Ex.  13). 

13.   P.KETnovKv,  .Yndantein  F, 


i 


MoKABT,  SonatA  in  F. 


71  1 

r— 1  

Til  <■  iiiatititT  ()f  writing  the  ap[>o|rgiii4mA  faatfi 
no  very  definite  relation  to  its  performance, 
,  it8  appearaSM  It  UBftrtaMAely  no  Biu«  ^uid« » 
1  to  its  length.  hirnxuAe  nS  im  ^mtaitt*' 
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which  period  the  short  appoggiattura  appean  to 
hftve  fint  come  into  use,  it  wm  emtomuy  to  make 
use  of  certain  ugns  (Elz.  14),  btil  oa  after  a  time 
the  long  appoggiatora  was  introduced,  these  were 
given  np  in  fuvrmr  of  the  onall  unto  atill  vied. 
TiiU  small  note  <)\i^'ht  aU^  avH  to  be  written  of 
the  exAct  value  which  it  in  to  bear,  if  a  long 
appoggiatnra  (Ex.  15) ;  orif  a  ahoft  oneitakonla 
\->«  written  a  qiinver  or  Hemiquaver  with  a 
•hort  stroke  acrowt  the  stem  in  the  opposite 
dindkn  to  <te  hook  (Ex.  16).* 

14. 


16. 


Bat  the  earlier  writers  often  wrote  the  short  ap- 
poggiatura  aa  a  aemiquaver  or  deinisani<iuaTer 
wiSoiil  iha  atraka,  and  in  mai^  new  editiena  of 

old  oocnpnsitions  we  find  the  small  note  jirintc<l 
with  the  ctroke  even  where  it  ahould  be  played 
loag;  wkile  in  modem  mnrio  tiie  aamiqnaTor 
without  the  stroke  ia  often  met  with  where  the 
•hart  appoggiatura  is  obviously  intended.  In 
tidamioartanitytiMaiinBtgdda  ia  the  atndjr  of 
liia  tliialiniillt  of  the  appoggiatura  by  the  great 
WMtan  ia  tiw  numerous  cases  in  which  they 
hm  mittau  it  oat  in  notes  of  tha  oidiaafy  size 
(>ee  Beethoven.  Ba^'^at^'lle'?,  Op.  119,  No.  4,  Bar 
3 :  Muzart,  SoaaU  in  C,  Halle's  e<Ution,  No.  6, 
Bar  37,  Ao.),  aa  by  anakgy  we  inay  hope  to 
irrive  at  some  understanding  of  their  intentions 
rts^jecting  it  when  we  find  it  merely  indicated 
bf  the  gniall  note. 

The  followini^  series  of  examples  of  the  con- 
ditians  under  which  the  several  kinds  of  i^pqg- 
r<atara  are  most  oommoDly  met  with,  maj  m> 
be  of  service  in  the  same  direction. 

The  appoggiatura  is  short  when  used  before  two 
or  more  repeated  notee  (Ex.  17),  before  detached 
or  staccato  notea  (Ex.  18),  or  Un^m  (Ex.  19),  at 
tiMoommenoenment  of  a  phraae  (Ex.  ao),  and  be- 
fore groups  containing  dotted  aolaa  in  aooiewbat 
quick  tempo  (  Kx.  2 1 ). 


30.  MosART,  Sonata  in  ▲  minoir. 


m 


BuTBOVur,  Septett. 


21. 


HoioiBE*  Op.  55> 


Rpo. 


In  triplets,  or  groups  of  four  or  more  equal 
the  ap{)oggiatura  is  short  (Ex.  21),  except 
in  groups  of  three  notes  in  slow  triple  time  {Ex. 
23).  The  appt^giatura  at  a  distance  from  its 
principal  note  is  idiort  (Ex.  34),  except  sometimes 
in  slow  cantabile  passages  (Ex.  35).  Appog* 
giaturas  occurring  in  a  melody  whid^  aaoandi  or 
descends  by  diatonic  degrees  are  moderatehj 
short  (Ex.  36),  aa  aro  also  those  which  ooour  in  a 
melody  deaorading  by  thirds  (Ex.  37).  Ema« 
nuel  Bach  8a>'s  of  these — '  when  the  ajijKv- 
giaturaa  fill  up  leaiw  of  a  third  in  the  melody 
they  are  certainly  ahort,  but  in  adagio  thdr  ex- 
pret^sion  Hhould  be  smoother,  as  though  repro- 
senting  one  of  a  triplet  of  quavers  raUier  than 
a  aemiqnafw.*  Tuik  calb  them 


as.  BBRBOvnr,  'Bagatdlea,*  No.  i. 

dtr^  ^ 


33.  MoBABr«  *Dan  Oiovwnl.* 


f'l  u  'U  ''^ 


Vm  •  ca 

94.  HATDsr,  Sonata  in  Xb. 


25.   MozAKT,  'Reqtriem.* 

3^= 


Do    •    Hi    •  rL 

a6.  BaoH,  Baaaapied  in  B. 


37.  MoiAVt,  Bimdo  in  B. 


r 


In  groups  of  two  equal  notes  the  appi^ggiatura 
is  long  if  m  alow  tanpo  or  at  the  end  of  a  phnie 
(Ex.  38) ;  ifotherwiaa^  ahori  USs.  a^). 
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38.  Gbadh,  *  D«r  Tod  Jmu.' 


-  bcr  -  wuii-den  dcr 

39.   HDmaLy 'Pianuforie  School* 


When  ftppHed  to  tbe  lait  note  but  one  of  a 

final  cadence  the  appoggiutura  bIiouIJ,  accordinjL,' 
to  Emanuel  Bach,  be  short.  But  later  oompoeera 
bave  ttiually  pr^emd  fhe  long  appoggiatnm  un- 
der these  circuuuit&nces,  e8}K.^-ially  when  accom- 
panied bj  the  aeventh  of  the  chord  (£x.  30),  or 
by  a  put  tuMa^  in  dxthf  wilih  It  (Ex.  31). 
Jlt-ethovcn  ha.s  even  kii^^tlifned  it  beyond  the 
value  of  the  principal  nutc,  but  in  thi»  case  it  in 
nlwajrs  written  as  an  ordinary  aoie  (Ex.  33). 
AVhen  however,  in  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  all  later 
cuuipoficrs,  the  hnal  nute  of  the  cadence  is  anti- 
eipatedt  the  $ippogf^atiut%  to  the  pveoedii^  note 
is  short  (Ex.  35). 

30.    MOZABT,  First  Mj 


t 


31.  Haisv,  Sjmphony  in  Eb. 


3s.  BnrHOTKK,  Op.  30,  No.  3. 


to 


33.  HOSABT, 


SonstainF. 


In  vocal  ndtstive!,  at  the  cloae  of  a  phraae, 
or  ef  n  seotkm  of  »  phnuie,  an  ap]>o^giatura 
is  often  intradnoed  wluoh  ]um  the  fm  ▼sloe 


of  the  prinppal  aote^  and  indeed  appeals 
in  its  smmI  (Sx.  34) ;  sodi  an  a(^>oggiatin» 

U  often  not  indicated,  but  is  left  to  the  discretion 
(or  want  of  discretion)  of  the  singer  (£z.  35). 
It  is  more  appropriate  at  the  dose  of  tiie  wlicife 
rt-<-itative  than  after  ita  component  phrases,  and 
is  especially  so  when  the  melody  desoeods  a  thifd 
or  a  ibaitfa  (Es.  36). 


34- 


i 


Wmer,  ' 


35.    Hatdk,  '  The  Seasons.' 


-0 


da  .  ll 


la 


When  a  trill  or  otiier  ornament  appears  in  com* 

bination  with  an  appop^atura,  tht-  Iaf+>r  is  loner, 
and  the  trill  is  ^rfonned  on  the  principal  note 
or  on  the  appoggiatura,  according  as  it  is  plaioed 
abovo  the  one  or  the  other  (Ex.  37). 


37.  Kknat,  Sonata  in  F. 


T&uc 


Tha  proper  execution  of  the  appoggiatura 
seems  to  1h>  most  doubtful  in  the  pmup  in  which 
the  nute  hearing  the  appoggiatuni  is  followed  by 
two  or  four  notes  of  half  its  own  valne.  In  the 
majority  of  such  cases  the  appogpatura  should 
be  long  (Kx.  3S),  and  particularly  in  smuuthly 
flowing  paiiMuges  in  moderate  or  slow  tempo  (EjL 
39).  But  there  are  ntunerous  exceptions,  as  ft>r 
example  when  the  emptoymmt  of  the  long  ap- 
poiggiatura  wodd  alter  fha  ihyUuB  of  the  ] 
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(Ex.  40^,  or  when  rncn ruling  to  Turk)  OOlj  a 
ringle  example  in  prcMjut  ^E\.  41). 

38.   Beethovex,  Op.  10,  No.  3. 


A  QUATRE  MAINS. 
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Hu2L^T,  SoQ&ta  in  D. 

Sfl  r  t  "'^ 


i 


39k  MoUM^  Senate  in  Aadaate. 


40.  Wnnt, 'DarKnIadivte.' 

^     J*    ^  ^ 


41.  TObc 


In  lucb  CMes  no  definite  rule  can  be  given, 
aod  the  question  beoomeH  a  matter  of  taste  ami 
Mi^.  [F.  T.] 

APPOGGIATtJRA,  DOUBLE.  (Ital.  Ap- 
poygiatura  doppia  ;  Ger,  Doppelvorschlag  ;  Fr. 
i'ort  dt  voix  double.)  An  ornament  cotnpoaed 
of  tVDlhart  notes  preceding  a  principal  note,  the 
AM  l)«n^  placed  above  and  the  other  below  it. 
Ther  are  luually  written  m  nnall  Bemiquavers. 

liie  fint  of  tiie  two  may  be  at  any  distance 
bm  tiw  principal  notc^  but  tbe  Moond  i«  only 
OMdegraereaKiTed  from  it.  Iliey  have  no  Hxm 
duration,  but  are  generally  slower  when  ap|ilic<l 
to  a  loqg  note  i)  than  when  the  principal 
aoto  ]i  diini  (£k.  i) ;  moreover,  the  donUe  ap- 
p<V?i^tV%  in  wliicli  the  first  note  lies  at  a 
diataooe  fivm  the  principal  note,  should  always 
1»  Mnswliat  dowor  than  that  in  wUob  iNrfih  notes 
are  close  to  it  (Ex.  3).  In  all  cases  the  time 
reauired  fiur  both  notes  is  subtracted  from  the 
nua  <f  tibe  principal  notAi 

I. 


«.  3. 


TTip  dou^ile  nppoiifiatnra  is  sometimes,  though 
tvfsiy,  met  with  in  an  inverted  form  (Ex.  4),  and 


kind,  in  which  the  first  of  the  two  small  notes 
is  dotted,  and  receives  the  -whole  aooaut,  while 

the  principal  note  1>ei-ouieM  -as  nhurt  tho  BOOOnd 
of  the  two  small  notes  (Ex.  5). 

S- 


The  dotted  double  appoggiatura,  written  aa 
alx»ve,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence ;  but  it  is 
frequently  found  in  the  works  of  Mo?.:irt. 
Beethoven,  etc.,  written  in  notes  of  ordinary  bi;u; 
(Ex.  6). 

€,  BuraoTur,  8onata»  Op.  53. 


IF.  T.l 

APRILE,  Giuseppe,  bom  at  Bistx'glia  in 
Apulia,  I73^t  an  eminent  soprano  singer;  wa*! 
educated  at  the  Consen'atorio  of  'La  Piet^'  at 
Naples,  and  sang  in  all  the  principal  theatres  of 
Italy  and  Germany.  Dr.  Burney  heard  him  at 
Naples  in  1 770  and  says  that  he  had  a  weak  and 
unequal  voice,  but  was  perfectly  in  tune,  had  an 
excellent  shake,  and  groat  taste  and  expression. 
He  was  an  ezoellent  teacher  of  singing,  and  was 
one  of  OimaiosaV  masten.   He  oompwed  songSi 

but  his  best  work,  a  Hy8t<^^m  of  solfeggi  (I^oildon 
and  Paris),  has  passed  throu^  manv  editiona  and 
is  stUl  vatned.   It  ia  inolnmd  in  Ptoten*  edition. 

He  was  living  in  Naples  in  1793.       [M.  C.  C] 

A  PRIMA  VISTA  (Ital.),  '  At  first  sight.* 

A  PUNTA  D'ARCO  (Ital.),  'With  tha 
point  of  the  bow '  (in  violin  muHic). 

A  QUATRE  MAINS  (Fr. ;  Oenn.  Zu  rier 

Ildnder),  Vierliiiniliij  ;  Ital.  ((  (jii'ttfrn  tmnii^. 
Music  written  for  two  performers  upc>u  ono 
pianoforte,  and  nsually  ho  printsd  tliat  the  part 
for  c:ich  player  oecujues  tlw  pagO  whioh  ia 
directly  opposite  to  him. 

By  ftr  tiie  greater  proportion  of  nttsle  *h 
quatre  mainK'  con8i.sti<  nf  arraiigements  of  orches- 
tral and  vocal  compositions  and  of  quartetts,  etc. 
fbr  atrin||«d  instramants;  indeed,  seaively  any 
composition  of  importance  for  any  combination 
of  instruments  exists  which  has  not  been  arranged 
and  pnUishad  in  this  form,  which  on  aoooant 
of  it«  comparative  facility  of  performance  is 
calculated  to  reproduce  the  characterutic  etfects 
of  such  works  more  readily  and  ftithfoUy  than 
armngement^*  for  pianoforte  solo. 

I'ut  besides  this,  the  increase  of  power  and 
variety  obtainable  by  two  performers  instead  of 
one  offers  a  legitimate  inducement  to  composers 
to  write  original  music  in  this  form,  and  the 
opportunity  haa  been  by  no  meAna  neglected, 
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although  cultivated  to  a  lew  extent  than  might 
have  been  expected. 

Tbo  cvImcI  pnntiod  worlu  Sat  thft  piMiofisirte 
k  qofttre  mahii  of  wUdi  «•  ham  waxy  know- 
ledge were  publiflhe<l  in  DaMu  about  17^2, 
under  the  title  '  Drey  Sonatm  Ion  Clavier  ala 
xwey  PenoiMB  mit  viw  Bin* 
«Uin  von  C.  H.  Miiller'  ;  bc-fore  tyiis  however, 
K.  W.  Wol(  muaical  director  at  Weimar  in 
1 761,  bad  written  one  or  man  ■onnfaw  for  two 
perfornurs.  which  were  published  after  his  death. 
•So  far  as  is  known  these  were  the  tint  com- 
podtiont  of  their  kind,  although  the  idea  of  the 
«'ii!plov!iipnt  (if  two  pfrfoniKTs  (but  not  on  one 
iriBtrument)  origiiiatwl  with  ^baatian  Bach,  who 
wmte  three  conowtcM  for  two  pianofortes,  or 
rather  harpflichordB,  three  for  three,  one  of  which, 
in  D  major,  ia  still  unpublishml,  and  one  for  four, 
all  with  aoconipaniment  of  stringed  iuttrutnents. 
But  the  short  com|ws8  of  the  keyboard,  which  in 
Baoh's  time  and  indeed  until  about  1770  never 
exceeded  five  octaves,  was  ill  aJuptcil  to  the 
wociatioa  of  two  perfiormen  on  the  aame 
instnunent,  and  it  is  doabtleM  on  thii  aooonnt 
that  tht-  earlier  eompowii  hftve  left  eo  little 
music  of  the  kind. 

Hevdn,  Moeart,  end  BeeChotfeB,  nppenr  to 

hnve  had  but  little  im  linatinn  for  this  description 
of  ooiniKMntion.  Aoomxiing  to  F6tis,  Uaydn 
wrote  Mt  one  piece  *k  qnetre  mains,'  a  di- 
vertissement, which  wfti  never  published,  the 
two  sonatas  op.  81  and  H<»  publishetl  under  his 
name  bcinj»  spurious.  Of  the  nine  pianoforte 
ducts  by  M(jzart  the  two  fim^Mt,  the  Auasjio  and 
Allegro  in  F  minor  and  the  Fauliusia  in  F  minor, 
were  originally  written  for  a  mechankaJ  organ  or 
muiical  clocic  in  a  Vienna  exhibition,  and  were 
afterwards  arranged  for  piano  by  an  unknown 
hand.  Beethoven  left  but  one  sonata,  op.  6, 
three  marcheib  op^  45,  and  two  sets  of  v«ti»tioa% 
none  of  whkfh  ere  m  any  great  importaaoe. 

But  of  all  the  great  couijx-wjcr!!  S<  liiibort  has 
made  the  fullest  use  of  the  original  effects 
poasihle  to  mneio  *k  qnatre  nia{na,*^iaiDe  of  his 
most  genial  and  effective  comp«witions  beinrr  in 
this  form,  as  for  instance  the  'Grand  Duo,' 
op.  140,  and  tiie  'Divertiswrnent  Hongroiie,' 
op.  54.  In  addition  to  these  he  wrote  fourteen 
maivhes,  six  polonai.ies,  four  sets  of  variations, 
thiee  rondos^  one  sonata,  one  set  of  dances,  and 
four  separate  pieces,  all,  almoet  without emaplioa^ 
masterpieces  of  their  kind. 

Among  modem  eonpoMitions  '  a  quatre  mains,' 
tiwee  of  Schumann  and  Brahms  are  the  most 
interesting,  Mendelssohn  having  left  but  one 
original  work  of  the  kind,  although  he  himself 
arnnged  some  of  his  orchestral  wwlu  and  also 
the  octett,  op.  ao,  and  the  variations  fbr  piano* 
forte  and  violoncello,  op.  83,  in  this  fonn. 
Besides  writing  »  numlMr  of  small  pieoes'fiur  two 
petforniew,  Sehnmann  made  a  Tory  norel  and 
eucoe«sfuI  experiment  in  his  'Sp&nisclie  LilsIh' 
lieder/  op.  138,  which  consist  of  ten  pieces 
fbr  fear  Tokies,  being  songs,  daetsi,  and  a 
qtiartctt,  with  pian  f  rte  accompaniJivnt  h  : 
quatre  main%  and  an  analcgoos  idea  has  since  i 
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been  carried  out  by  Prahms,  who  has  written 
two  sets  of  waltzes  ^Liebeslieder,  opp.  5  a  ;  65)  for 
pianoforte  a  quntra  main^  with  aepompenineat 
of  four  ▼oioes. 

Organ  music  a  quatre  mains  i«  very  rare, 
although  the  experiment  has  been  made  by  UesM, 
HSpner,  and  erpecially  by  JuKos  Andri,  who  has 
wrilti  ii  twenty-four  pii-cea  for  two  j)erf  iniiLT> 
on  the  organ ;  but  no  increased  etfect  appean 
to  be  obtainable  from  raeh  an  arraagemsBt 
which  can  at  all  compensate  for  itM  practical 
inconvenience,  and  the  same  observation  applies 
to  compositions  for  the  piaaolbrle  'i^  nx  mai&H,' 
of  which  »  Um  fyr**"»fiit  exii^  mostly  by 
Czemy.  [F.  T.J 

ARABESQUE  (Germ.  Arahedce).  Originally 
an  architectural  term  applied  to  ornamentation 
in  the  Arabio  style,  whsnoe  ite  wuae.  (i)  The 
title  baa  been  given,  for  what  reason  fo  not  Tsry 

clear,  by  Schumann  to  one  of  hia  piauofirt^ 
pieces  (op.  18),  which  is  written  in  a  form 
bearing  some  analogy  to  that  of  tiie  rondo,  and  it 
has  been  wince  occasionally  used  by  otlit  r  writers 
for  the  piano,  (a)  The  word  'Axabeeque'  is 
■ometiBMe  tised  by  writen  on  mniio  to  exmem 
the  omamentatinn  of  a  theme.  Thw  Dr.  Hans 
von  Billow,  in  hia  edition  of  BeethoTen*s  sonsUu, 
in  a  note  on  the  adagio  of  the  sonata  in  B^. 
op.  106,  si)eaks  of  the  ornamciit-i  intrtxluced  at 
the  return  of  the  first  subject  as  'diese  uu- 
vergleichlioh  melenvollen  ArabaikeikV^tbese  in- 
comparably expreaiiw  Aimhesqneib         [£.  P.] 

ARAGONI,  SiGNOR.  Tliis  name,  with  that 
of  Strada,  is  atfixod  by  Wabh  t*^  the  cantata 
'  Cecilia,  volgi,'  added  to  the  first  edition  of '  Alex- 
ander's Feast.'  It  is  evidently  a  blunder,  being 
doubtless  meant  for  Annibali,  who  in  fact  sang  it 
with  Strada,  and  whose  name  (Hannibali)  appears 
to  the  succeeding  song-,  '  Sei  del  ciel.'       [J .  M.] 

AKANAZ,  Pedbo,  a  Spanish  priest  and 
composer,  bora  at  Soria  in  Old  Castile;  w« 

ap{>ointed  towards  the  end  of  the  iSth  centniy 
conductor  of  the  choir  in  the  cathedral  ttt 
Coen^a.  and  died  there  in  1835  at  n oooiiderahle 
age.  His  church  nuisic.  which  was  gwvl,  is  to 
bo  found  at  Cuenc^a.  in  the  l'>curial,  and  scat- 
tered in  various  churches  of  Spain  :  but  Eslava 
has  preHcrved  in  his  'Lira  Sacro-Hispana*  an 
'  OfTertorium  *  for  five  voices  and  a  '  L-nudate 
Dominum'  Ibr  liz  voieei^  with  itringB,  horns, 
and  op„'an.  [M.  C.  C] 

ARBE.\TJ,  Troixot,  priest  of  Langres  in 
France.  His  real  name  was  Tabourot,  of  which 
the  above  is  a  kind  of  anagram.  He  lived  al>out 
the  end  of  the  1 6  th  century,  and  was  the  author 
of  a  remarieaUe  book,  now  of  ezeesrive  raritT* 
entitled  '  OrchSK)yil|ihif  ot  Trait«^  en  forme  de 
diaiogne  par  leqnel  toutes  personnes  penvsnt 
ihdlement  apprendre  et  pratiqoer  rnouiMe 
exori'ife  di-B  (Iriti.seH '  ( T.ant^ri-s  :  .Tt-an  de  Prcvi*, 
I5^9)>  It  contains  a  great  number  of  French 
danoe-tnnea  with  worde  fitted  to  tlie  melodies, 
and  in  of  prrcat  intewt  and  Qie  la  the  history 
of  dance  musio.  [F,  O.J 
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ABCADELT,  Jacob,  one  of  the  mo«t  promi- 
awl  tmeng  the  dickiiigddied  bnd  of  Nether* 

knd  musicians  who  taught  in  Italy  in  the  i6th 
oantojy  and  uw  the  fruit  of  their  labours 
in  the  fbandatioii  of  ^  grcat  IteUm  school. 

He  was  sin^^ing-master  to  the  boya  at  St.  Peter's, 
liome,  during  the  ye«r  1539,  and  waa  ad- 
mitted to  ilie  ctilh'ge  uf  pa])aJ  singen  in  1540. 
Many  maR?(r>«  and  iiioti  ts  uf  Arca<lelt  are  among 
the  maiiu^ripta  of  the  papal  chapel,  but  thutie 
of  his  worini  which  were  published  during  his 
hk  in  Borne  were  entirely  aecolar,  and  conaiated 
chiefly  of  the  iamoua  nuidrigals  which  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  so-called  "  Venetian 
■chool"  of  madrigal  writing.  Five  hooka  of 
BiadrigalB,  eadi  oontaining  forty  or  fifty  separate 
nuuibt-rs,  were  printeil  in  Venice,  ami  many 
editions  of  these  were  puhliished  with  great 
nudity.  An  noaUent  copy  of  the  ftnt  fbor 
bo«iks  is  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mu»euin, 
and  in  the  t>ame  library  may  be  found  a  few 
flf  the  many  ooDeetiooa  of  madrigals  which 
eaptaiTi  compositirin;*  l>y  Arcadelt.  In  the  year 
1555  ^  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  duke  of  Guise,  au'l  went  with  him 
to  Paris,  where  he  jtmbnbly  t'ndt  d  hib  life.  In 
Paris  three  bookn  of  liiji  uiaj>ses  were  published 
in  1557.  and  other  sacred  works  appear  in 
collections  printed  since  he  left  Italy.  It  seems 
probable  therefore  that  he  devoted  this  second 
or  Parisian  period  of  his  life  to  church  com- 
poBtioo,  but  it  is  as  a  madrigal  writer  that  his 
aaoie  b  moet  eelebrated.  Thos  ntoaS,  in 
Sf)«&king  of  thf  first  honk  of  matlriu'al-^,  says 
that  their  exceedingly  lovely  and  natural  style 
earned  them  atOl  to  m  eong  in  Ue  time  (1657- 
1743").  Bumey  gives  one,  'Tl  bianca,'  in  his 
•History'  (iii.  303) ;  and  two  to  Michel  Angelo's 
words  '  Deh  dimm'  Amor,'  and  '  lo  dico  che  fira 
Toi,*  will  found  in  Gntti's  '  Vita  di  M.'  (1875). 
An  Ave  Maria  has  been  edited  by  Sir  Henry 
Pi«hop  and  other  English  musicians,  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  UuUah  in  his  musical  lectures,  and  has 
been  printed  in  the  'Musical  Times'  (No.  183) ; 
but  the  authorship  is  disputed.  A  Pater  noster 
Sag  8  voioea  ia  given  by  Ooamer,  'CoUectio,' 
ySL  ai.  [J.K.S.-B.] 

ARCHLUTE  (Pr.  rArehUuth;  Ital.  Arei- 
liuio;  Ger.  Erztautt).  A  lar^^'t;  theorbo  or  double- 
necked  lute,  large  especially  in  the  dimen.sionH  of 
the  body,  ud  more  tium  four  feet  high ; — that 
IB  the  figure  is  4  ft.  5  in.  over  all.  The  double 
neck  contains  two  sets  of  tuning  pegs,  the  lower — 
in  the  subjoined  example  in  Sooth  Kensington 
Museum— holding  14,  and  the  upper  10.  The 
•triage  of  catgut  or  metal  were  often  in  pairs, 
toned  in  unison,  and  coiniiri«e<l  a  compass  of 
about  two  octaves  from  G  below  the  bMs  deC 
Tka  ar^ole  ia  deeoribed  by  MerMone  (*Har- 
Monie  Universelle,'  1636)  and  Kircher  ('  Musur- 
g^*  1650),  but  not  beinff  named  in  Luscinius 
(i5.\<^)  it  may  be  aaeumed  to  be  of  later  intro- 
duction than  that  date.  It  was  used  in  the  1 7th 
century  in  common  with  the  chitarrone  and 
violone  (baas  viol)  for  the  hnrait  pait  in  in- 
TuiH^iy  and  aciCHMHiaiilinflnt^,  paitioQ* 
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larlj  in  combination  with  the  clavicembalo  for 

the  anpport  of  the  re> 
citative.  Early  edi- 
tions of  Corelli's  So- 
natas had  for  the  baas 
tlic  violone  or  arc iliiita, 
and  Uaudel  also  em- 
pkgred  the  archlute. 
The  sound  -  board, 
pierced  with  from  one 
to  three  ornamental 
Boimdholee,  waa  of 
pine,  and  the  vanlted 
Dack  waa  built  up  of 
atripa  of  pine  or  cedar 
glued  together.  The 
frets  adjusted  along 
the  neck  to  fix  the  in- 
terrals  were  of  wire  or 
catgut,  examples  dif- 
feiring.  A  wealth  of 
ornament  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  necks 
and  backs  uf  these 
beautifiil  instruments, 
in  common  with  other 
varieties  of  the  lute 
and  cither.  The  chi- 
tarrone had  a  smaller 
bo<ly  and  much  longer 
neck,  and  differs  so 
much  as  to  require  ee- 
parate  deeeriplioa.  In 
the  photographs  pub- 
lished by  the  lliceo 
ConHUiala  di  Mueiea 
of  Bologna,  the  appli- 
cation of  the  names 
arohlote  and  ohitar- 
rone  is  reversed. 
(See  Chitakkone, 
Ldi%  Tbeorho.) 

[A.  J.  H.] 

ARCO,  Italian  for  'bow.'  As  a  musical 
term  'aroo'or  'col  aioo*  is  employed  whenever 
after  a  piaiiQato  panigie  the  bow  ia  to  be  used 
again.  [P.  D.] 

ARDITI,  LnioT,  bom  at  Creaoenttno  in  Pied- 
mont. July  16,  1S25  ;  studied  music  at  the  Con- 
Kervatorio  at  Milan,  and  began  his  career  as  a 
violin  player.  In  184O  he  ptoduoed  an  overture, 
and  in  the  Carnival  of  1841  an  opera  *T  Bri<^anti.' 
at  the  Conservatorio.  In  184a  he  followed  these 
by  a  second  Overture  and  a  *  Sovenir  di 
Donizetti.*  He  made  his  dcbiit  as  director  of 
the  opera  at  Vercelli  in  1843,  and  wa.s  iDwle 
honorary  member  of  the  Accademia  Filannonica 
there.  In  1846  he  left  Italy  with  Bottcdni  for 
the  HaTannah,  wliere  he  oomposed  and  produced 
an  opera  '  II  Corsaro.'  He  ma<le  frequent  visits 
to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia^  and 
amongst  other  things  eondneted  the  open  at  the 
oprnini,'  nf  tho  ,\i  n'Iemy  of  Music  in  New  York, 
and  pruduced  a  new  opera  of  his  own  'La  Spin* 
(1856).  The  same  year  ha  l«ft  Amerieft  f» 
Oopitantinople,  and  finally  aettled  in  Landon  la 
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58  Moondoetor  to  Her  Majeflty's  Theatre,  under 
the  HuooeMive  managements  of  Lumley.  £.  T. 
BDiithf  wmI  MmhIciob.  iAi,  I^uislejr  Iim  loft  oa 
TCOovd  Us  wdiok  of  St  nor  Arditit  thso  wImibi, 

taking  all  qualities  into  account,  a  more  able 
oonduotor  never  reigned  in  thb  oouutiy' 
(*  BemiBiiSiaoee,'  447  note).  Aniftf  took  on 
Italian  company  (Pifcolnmini,  Giuglini,  etc.)  on 
Ml  artuitio  tour  to  Uambui^gh,  Berlin,  Dresden, 
•le.,  mtd  thus  became  known  end  liked  by  the 
German  public.  In  the  winters  of  1871  and 
1873  be  conducted  the  Italian  U|>cra  at  St. 
Fatwsburgh,  and  lince  1870  has  performed  the 
MUne  office  each  spring  at  Vienna.  His  compo- 
ritionR,  iM^dee  thoee  mentioned  above,  comprise 
a  ' ( 'oiiunemoration  Ode,*perfoirmed  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  June  10. 1873.  H»TOGRllvaita'Il  £acio' 
ia  a  uxuTertal  favourite.  [G.] 

ABGYLL  B001f&  At  tiw  oommenoement 

of  the  present  century  there  8to<Kl  in  Arjj-yll 
Street,  Oxford  Street,  a  mauiiion  which  had  been 
oocupted  bj  m  Mr.  Jdiffe.  This  was  taken  a 
few  yrars  afterwards  by  Col.  Greville,  who 
altered  and  added  to  it,  and  fitted  it  up  for  the 
meetings  of  a  fasluonable  association  termed 
the  Pio-Nica,  who  had  burlettas,  vaudevilles 
and  ballets  on  a  small  scale  perfonned  there. 
But  the  fashionable  folk,  w-ith  their  accustomed 
fickleness^  soon  deserted  the  {daos^  and  Greville 
was  ocsnpelled  to  seek  refuge  on  the  continent, 
llMi^g  haen  uMivre<l  ti>  ni.ike  over  'Tlio  Argyll 
Beaow*  (as  he  had  named  them)  to  a  Mr.  ISlaae, 
io  wiMm  h«  was  indebted.  Slade  oonduoted  the 
business  of  the  rooms  for  8i  \  eral  years,  letting 
them  for  concerts  and  other  entertainments. 
I>aring  his  management  on*  cf  the  events  of 
Interest  which  occurred  there  was  a  reading  b^ 
Mrs.  Siddonsy  on  Feb.  10,  181 3,  of  Sliaksperes 
MMboth,  tor  tho  bansAt  of  the  widow  of 
Andrew  Cheny,  dramatist  and  actor.  In  the 
same  ^'car  the  rooms  acquired  greater  celebrity 
trr  beiQg  selected  by  the  then  newly-formed 
niiUtannonio  Society  as  their  place  of  per- 
Cmnance.  In  181 8  the  western  end  of  the 
concert  room  falling  within  the  line  required 
for  the  formation  of  Regent  Street^  SUde  was 
swarded  by  a  jury  £23,000  as  oompeneation 
(a  sum  cou-iidi'rt^l  at  the  time  as  e\i  i.t-dinirly 
beyond  the  real  value  of  the  property),  and  Uie 
whole  of  the  old  buikUng  was  removed  and  new 
rooms  erected  on  the  l  a^t  side  of  Reirent  Strr-et 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  Argyll  Place.  The 
new  building  was  designed  by  John  Nash,  and 
had  all  the  defects  of  his  mamier.  On  the  side 
next  Kegout  Street  was  a  balcony  supported  by 
eii^ht  hnvy  and  clumsily  dedgned  caiyatides. 
The  permins  by  whom  the  new  rooms  were 
tTwted  were  twenty-one  of  the  principal  pro- 
fes^or.<4  of  music  im  London,  who  liad  fanned 
tlieioselves  into  an  association  for  the  purpose 
of  printing  the  bust  music  in  the  be:$t  manner 
and  selling  it  at  a  moderate  profit.  Tlii« 
assoHation  was  called  The  Bojral  Uannonio 
Institution,  and,  for  the  purposes  cf  its  trade, 
ccmipiad  iJie  south-western  angle  of  the  new 
buUrnng  (at  the  oomer  of  Begont  Stnet  and 


Arpyll  Place),  a  circular  fronted  erection  with 
a  domed  roof.  The  great  expense  incurred  in 
tlia  ereotioin  of  tke  Imildiag,  joiiwd  to  other 
mtowaxd  cvanti,  coob  lad  to  llie  wKhdfvwat 

of  most  of  the  original  speculators,  at  a  Iocs  of 
about  £1800  to  eool^  and  the  plaioe  eventually 
fen  into  the  hands  of  two  of  their  body,  Welsh 

and  Ilawes.  But  difTerencen  soon  arose  Ixstwetn 
these  two,  and  ultimately  Hawes,  by  the  oom- 
miasieB  of  aa  act  cf  naakmptcy,  teoad  ft 
dimolution  of  the  partnerHliip,  and  the  concern 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Welsh  alone.  During 
the  Philharmonic  Society's  tenure  of  tha  flooma 
(old  and  new),  a  period  of  about  seventeen  yeari*, 
many  events  of  great  interest  to  musicians  oc- 
curred there,  llnare,  on  March  6  and  April  lo^ 
I  Sao,  Spohr  appeared,  first  as  violinist  and  last  as 
conductor  (Selbstbiog.  ii.  86),  when  a  baton  was 
used  for  perhaps  the  first  time  at  an  "W-«gH«*i 
oonoert.  There  also  on  June  18  foUowiagi  «t  hia 
benefit  concert,  his  first  wife  (Dovette  Seasidiar) 
made  her  only  aitpearance  in  England  (and  her 
last  on  earth)  as  a  harpivt.  Xhere^  00  June  ii, 
iSai,  MoBohalsa  made  BbfiratappMHaaoafB  thia 
countrj-.  There  too  Weber,  on  Afril  3,  l8a6, 
two  months  before  his  decease,  conducted  one 
of  tha  FUnnnBcnie  Soeictiy^s  ooneerts.  And 
there  a  still  greater  musician  th;in  either  first 
presented  himself  before  an  Blogliah  audience  ; — 
on  May  35,  1839,  the  yootiUid  Menddsaohn 
conducted,  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  and 
a  month  later,  at  tha  bandit  concert  of  Dioaet* 
the  flautist,  on  midsummer  night,  June  24,  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  England  his  bciiutiful 
overture  to  'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.* 
Besides  ccmoerts  the  rooms  were  let  for  misoallftp 
neous  performances  and  exhibitions.  One  of  tha 
most  attractive  of  the  latter  was  a  IVendi  exhi- 
bitico  of  dramas  performed  bv  pnppetik  called 
*The  ¥naA  Theatre  dn  Pecft  Jjiuay,  whkb 
was  p\(  n  in  1S2H  and  xHig.  In  1839-1830  thn 
rooms  were  tenanted  by  a  M.  Chabert,  oallinff 
himnlf  'Hw  FIi«  Kii«,*  who  antsrtaiaed  tha 
public  by  enterini;  a  heat«d  oven  and  cooking  m 
steak  in  it,  swaUowiag  phosphorus,  etc.  During 
hia  tenure  of  die  plaee,  at  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  Ft  b.  6,  i^^.^o,  a  fire  broke  mit,  wliich 
in  a  hhort  time  completely  destroyed  the  buiidiu^. 
It  wiu  re-edifiad  aoon  aflerwanU,  but  never  ru- 
gninwl  its  former  reputation.  The  riiilliarmonio 
concerts  were  removed  after  the  tire  to  the 
concert-room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  thence 
to  the  Hanover  Square  Booms^  and  although 
a  few  concerts  and  other  entertainments  were 
occasionally  given  in  the  Argyll  Rooms  the  place 
became  by  degrees  deserted  by  caterers  for  public 
aainiamant  and  waa  in  tha  ooune  of  n  lawjaMS 
oouvartedlntodbopaL  [W.BuH.] 

ABIA,  Italian  for  An. 

ARIA  DI  BRAVURA.  The  oompoeition  and 
perfotmanoe  of  this  class  of  aria  began  and 
anded  with  the  laat  centuy ;  tha  century  par 
excdlmce  of  ^'^rent  Italian  singim^  aa  the  word 
'singer' was  once  interpreted.  [J.  U.J 
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ABIA  PABLANTE. 
ABIAFABLAMTI.  SaeABiOM. 

ARIETTA.  Diminutive  of  Aria.  A  short  air, 
of  BprighUy  chancter,  and  haring  no 

[J.H.] 

ARIOSO.  Literally  'aiiy.*  Used  subetan- 
timly.  it  would  seem  to  idmb  thftt  land  id  air 
wluch,  partaking  both  of  tiw  duneter  of  air 
and  recitative,  rwjuires  rather  to  be  aaid  than 
mtag.  Mendelssohn's  two  pieces^  'Bat  the  Lord 
]•  niEndftil'  and  <Woe  utto  tbom  Osk  famke 
Hiiu^  XTe  marked  '  ArioW)/  and  both  of  the 
character  indicated.  [J.  H.] 

ARIOSn,  Amuo,  »  Dominioaa  monk  and 

an  operatic  composer ;  waa  bom  alwut  the  \  ear 
1660.  Under  a  iiapal  dispensation  he  gave  up 
Ui  eoelosftseHciri  prowsrica  far  tliat  of  mvaSn,  of 

which  he  had  from  his  youth  been  a  reguhur 
■tndent.  His  lirst  opera  was  'Dafiie^'  written 
to  the  words  of  Apostolo  Zeno.  It  wu  brought 

oat  at  Venice  in  i6S(y.  Tt.s  HDcrf.Hfl  wa.**  .mifficieiit 
to  detenuine  the  direction  of  his  talent,  for 
llwnoifatfly  with  the  exception  of  one  oratorio 
aad  soDie  cantate  to  be  hereafter  mentioned,  he 
wrote  only  for  the  stage.  In  1690  he  became 
eitht^r  private  compoBtir  or  Maestro  di  Cappella 
to  the  BLectrosa  of  finadeiibaig;  and  he  re- 
mdneA  •  wmhm  «f  ber  bootdKld  until  1716, 
when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  managers  of  the 
Italian  opefa  in  Lopdon^  lie  came  to  England. 
lUi  interval,  hatniWf  hs  doea  not  aeam  to  have 
spent  alti>u'f  thor  at  Berlin.  Apparently  ho  had 
paid  one  vi^iit  at  least  to  Italy,  and  one  to 
Austria,  bringing  out  his  '  Nabuoodonoeor*  at 
V.nice,  bin  'La  pih  ^'loriosa  fatica  d'Eroole' 
at  iiologua,  and  '  Amor  tra  Nemid'  at 
Venice.  His  first  appearance  in  London  was 
at  the  representation  of  Handel's  'Amadis,'  at 
which  be  played  a  solo  on  the  then  little-known 
instrument  the  vioie  d'amour.  In  1720  the 
^raotora  of  the  opera  made  foraud  eqgaganenti 
far  »  terra  with  Aiioali^  Bonondni  Handel 
to  write  operas  in  turn  for  the  theatre.  It  was 
aoraneed  tliat  the  first  to  be  produced,  which 
wm  '  Madaa  Saevcla»*  ■hovU  be  the  yjSat  woric 
of  the  three  author*,  Ariosti  writing  the  firwt  act. 
The  stipulatioas  of  tluH  engagement  were  rigidly 
adhered  to  without  the  sUgntest  tinge  of  jealousy 
or  ill-feeling  ever  havint:  inam-«l  the  relations  of 
the  rival  cuuip^jticn*.  iiut  not  the  lesa  was  it 
inevitaLle  that  the  genius  of  Handel  should 
aaKTt  itself  and  at  the  dose  of  the  season  of 
1737  Ariosti  and  Bononoini  were  honourably 
dismiflMxl.  Bononoini  Hubscqucntly  supported 
W  the  Mariborough  family,  but  Ariosti,  finding 
boiMlf  tfithont  a  patron,  quitted  England  in 
1728,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  an 
obaoority  which  no  biographer  has  been  able 
to  pierce.  F^tis  says  that  on  the  eve  of  his 
deiMLTture  fn)m  England  he  published  a  volume 
of  Cantato  by  subscription,  and  that  they 
NaBsed  jCiooo.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this  is 
a  fact,  and  that  the  (lL*<titution  hint<><l  at  by 
other  writers  was  not  the  abuulute  condition  of 
bfeold  ^ 
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the  names  and  dat«8  of  publication  are  as 
fbUowa '  1 696 ;  <  Eriphyle^'  1607  ;<  La 

MadredeiMaooabei,'  1704;  *L»FBBlad%Mnei,* 

1700;  'Aty.s'  1700;  '  NabucotlonoBor,'  1706; 
'La  piil  glorioea  futica  d'i!JX;ole,'  1706;  'Amor 
ti»  Nemki,  1708:  'CW  1731;  'GorfobniM,* 
1723;  •  Vespatiien,'  1724;  ' Aitaaerses,*  1734; 
'Dario,'  1725  ;  '  Lucius  Verus,*  1706;  'Teuzone,' 
1727.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  first  act 
of  'Mucius  Scavola' ;  the  'Cantate'  above 
mentioned,  published  along  with  some  lessons 
for  the  viola  d'amore,  1728  ;  and  his  one  oratorio 
'  Rwlegonda  Regina  di  Francia,"  1693.  [E.  H.  P.] 

ARMIDE.  One  of  Gluck's  greatest  operas, 
produced  (in  his  sixty-fourth  yeart  on  Sept.  25, 
1777,  at  the  .Academie  royale.  The  libretto  is 
by  Quiuault,  the  uame  which  was  set  by  LuUi 
in  1686,  'Annide'  followed  ' Alceste'  (1776)  and 
peceded '  Iphigeuie  in  Tauria  *  ( 1 7  79).  Compariiig 
it  with  'Alceste.'  Gluck  himself  says,  'The  two 
operas  are  so  different  that  you  will  lii  r  lly  be- 
lieve them  to  be  by  the  aaraa  composer.  ...  X 
h»v«  endearoimd  to  be  more  of  tiie  painter  and 
the  pixt  and  le^^s  of  the  musician,  and  I  confeHs 
that  I  should  like  to  finish  my  career  with  this 
opera.  .  .  .  Li  Amdde  there  ie  »  delicate  quality 
which  i«  wanting  in  Alccate,  for  I  have  dis- 
covered the  method  of  making  the  characters 
express  themselves  so  that  you  will  know  ai  ooca 
whether  it  in  AnmMa  who  ih  njM-aking  or  one  of 
her  foUowern.'  The  overture  was  originally 
written  37  yean  befOn  fiir  'Teleinaooo.* 

ARMOUKER  OF  NANTES,  THE,  an  opera 
in  three  acts,  founded  on  Victor  Hugo's  '  Mary 
Tudor* ;  troide  by  J.  V.  Bridgman,  music  by 
Balfe;  pr<«luced  at  Covent  Ganlen,  under  the- 
Pyne  and  Hatriaon  management^  Feb.  xa, 

ABNE,  MiCRAKL,  the  son  (Bnmey  wiys  tlie 
nattnal  ton)  of  Dr.  Azne^  was  bom  in  1741. 
He  wae  broocht  on  the  Btage  at  an  early  a^re 

by  his  aunt,  5lrs.  Cibber,  who  took  great  puiun 
in  teaching  him  the  part  of  the  Page  in  Ot- 
way's  tni^y,  *Tbe  Orphan';  and  his  fatiber 
was  equally  ajwidnous  in  qualifying  him  as  a 
singer,  and  brought  him  out  in  that  capacity 
at  Marylelmne  G aniens  in  1 75 1.    But  neither 
acting  nor  Binginir  w.os  his  vocation.    At  ten  or 
eleven  yearn  of  age  he  had  acquired  such  skill  on 
the  haipsichOTd  as  to  he  able  to  execute,  with 
unusual  ccnrectneas  and  rapidity,  the  lessons  of 
Handel  and  Scarlatti,  and  some  years  later  he 
manifested  some  ability  a.M  a  citinposer.    In  'T\^q 
Flow'ret^  ft  new  Collection  of  Eiylish  Songa, 
by  MaaCer  Ame,*  ia  a  aong  oaOed  'IfteHigbkoid 
Laddie,'  which  attained  great  popularity,  and 
was  in  1755  adapted  by  Linley  to  the  words 
'  Ab,  eore  a  paur  were  never  seen,  in  Sherldui'e 
opera,  'TIjc  Duenna.'    In  17*' 3  M.  Ame  ap- 
peared as  a  dramatic  coinpobcr  with  '  The  Fairy 
Tale.'  In  1764  he  com{H)«*<l,  in  conjunction  with 
Battiuhill,  the  mnsir  fnr  the  opera  of  '  Almena,* 
which  waa  witli<lra\vu  after  a  few  nights,  not 
from  want  of  merit  in  the  music,  but  owing  to 
the  dnlneaa  of  tbe  dialcgne.  On  Nof.  5,  ij66, 
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Aim  mmMI  Ifin  BKnlMfh  Wiiglit»  ft  vooiliflt 

of  some  rejnito.  In  1767  he  wrote  the  music  for 
Gftrrick's  dramatic  romance,  'Cymou,'  which  was 
Bucceeoful,  and  is  hit  best  woric.  Soon 
afttrmrda  he  gave  up  his  profession  and  devoted 
Umidf  to  the  study  uf  chemiHtry,  and  built  a 
Ubonftomy  at  Chelsea,  w]u'rc  he  attempted  the 
dilOOfMj  of  the  philosopher's  stone.  !t  oiled  in 
bb  object,  and  ruined  by  the  expenses,  he  re* 
turned  to  the  pursuit  of  music,  and  wrote  the 
nuttdo  far  several  dramatic  pieoes— amomnt  them 
iVKeefe't  <Fb«itfv»  Mim,'k  wbleh  b  the  weU- 
kn o'.vn  song,  *  Swet-t  Poll  of  Plymouth' — ami 
numerous  songs  for  Vauzhall  and  the  other  public 
gaidoM.  In  1779  be  was  enga^  as  direotor  of 
tiM  music  at  the  Dublin  Theatre,  and  in  1784 
and  subsequent  years  had  the  direction  of  some 
of  the  Lenten  Oratorios  at  the  London  fiheatres. 
Michael  Ame's  dramatic  compositions  were  '  Tlie 
Fairy  Tale/  1763;  'Hymen,'  1764;  '  Almena,' 
1764;  *Cymon,'  1767;  *The  Fathers,'  1778; 
'The  Belle's  Stratagem,'  1780  ;  'The  Choice  of 
Harlequin,'  1781 ;  <The  Pontive  Man,'  1712  ; 
'Tristram  Shaa^/  1783.  He  died  about 
1806.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ARNE,  Thomas  Auoustinb,  Mus.  Doc.,  was 
the  son  of  an  upholsterer  ia  King  iStrect,  Covcnt 
Ganlen,  where  he  was  bom  on  March  i  a  or  May 
38  (the  precise  date  cannot  be  ascertained),  1710. 
He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  being  intended 
bjr  bis  fikther  for  tho  profossion  of  the  law,  was 
on  leaTing  ooD^  jdaoed  in  a  ■oUdtoi'a  olBoe  for 
three  years.  But  his  love  for  music  predominated, 
and  instead  of  applying  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  he  prinmy  oonreyed  a  ■piael  to  hk 

btflroini,  and  by  muffling  the  strings  with  a 
handkerchief  contrived  to  practice  during  the 
night  undetected.  He  took  ussoas  on  the  Tiolin 
from  Festing,  and  would  occaaionally  borrow  a 
livery  in  order  to  gain  admission  to  the  tien-aut'a 
gallery  at  the  opera.  He  made  such  progrem*  un 
the  violin  as  to  be  able  to  lead  a  chamber  band 
at  the  house  of  an  amateur  who  gave  private 
oonoerte.  There  he  was  one  evening  accidentally 
disoov«red  bjr  his  fiuher  in  tha  act  ^  laying  thie 
first  violin.  After  some  dhditeas  efforts  to  induce 
bin  81  in  to  devote  himself  to  tho  pnifession  for 
which  he  had  designed  him,  the  father  gave  up 
the  attempt  as  hopdesi^  and  permitted  the  youth 
to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  Being  free 
to  practice  openly,  Ame  soon,  by  his  skill  on  the 
▼iolin,  charmed  the  whole  family,  and  finding 
that  his  sitrter,  Susanna  Maria  (who  afterwards 
as  Mrs.  Cibber  became  famous  as  a  tragic  actress) 
had  an  agiwable  voice,  be  gave  her  such  in- 
structions as  cnable<i  her  to  ajijvoar  in  173J  in 
Lampe's  opera  '  Amelia.'  Her  success  was  such 
M  to  induce  her  brother  to  re-set  AddiwMi'a  opera 
'Bonmoiui^'  and  hk  oompontion  was  produccil 
at  linoofak*!  Inn  Ffdds  Theatre,  March  7,  1 733, 
Miss  Ame  performing  the  heroine,  and  her 
joonger  brothtf  the  page.  Soon  afterwMdi  Ame 
got  ndding's  '  Tragedy  of  Tragedies*  altered  into 
the  '  Opera  of  Operas,  and,  setting  it  to  music 
'after  the  Italian  iDanner«'  brought  it  out  at  the 
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presenting  tha  hoo,  Tarn  Tlnmiih.  In  1734  he 

set  fi>r  the  same  thfatre  a  mas(|iip  called  'Dido 
and  i£neas,'  which  was  performed  (as  them 
onstomaiy)  irith  a  haileqninade  intermixed.  In 
1736  he  composed  some  music  for  Aaron  Hill's 
tragedy  of  '  Zara,'  in  which  his  sister  maile  *  her 
first  attempt  as  an  actress.'  In  1736  Ame 
married  Cecilia,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles 
Young,  organist  of  Allhallows,  Barking,  a  pupil 
of  Geminiani  and  a  singer  of  eminence,  who 
was  frequent^  engMod  by  Handel  for  hia 
perfonnanoea.  In  17^  Aim  was  engaged  to 
comyMj'^c  the  music  for  Dr.  Dalton's  adaptation 
oi  Milton's  '  Camu%'  which  was  brought  out  at 
DnayLanoThcatio.  Thb  worit  ftiDycstsMished 

his  reputation  ;  its  graceful  and  flowing  melodies 
making  an  iuunediate  and  lasting  impression. 
In  1740  he  re-set  Congreve's  masque  'The 
Judirment  of  Paris,'  which  was  performed  at 
Drur}'  l^nc.   On  August  14  in  the  same  year, 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Hanovsr,  lli<Hnson  and  Mallet's 
masque  of  'Alfred,*  with  music  by  Ame,  waa 
performed,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  temporary 
theatre  in  the  garden  of  GlaifiJm,  Bocki^  then 
the  teddenoo  m  TVederldt,  Prinoe  of  WaleOi 
The  work  contains  8<ime  fine  nongs,  but  ia  more 
especially  distinguished  bv  its  finale,  the  famoua 
patriotio  song  'Bula  Bmaania^*  a  aong  wUdi 
will  continue  to  be  beard  as  long  as  love  of 
country  animates  the  breasts  of  Englishmen.  On 
Dec.  30,  in  the  same  jrear,  Shakspere's  '  Aa  Y<m 
Like  It'  being  performe«lat  I>mr>'  Lane  Theatre 
after  having  been  laid  aside  for  forty  years,  Ame 
gave  to  the  world  thaia  btautiful  settings  of  tho 
songs  '  Under  the  CTeenwood  tree,'  '  Blow,  blow, 
thou  winter  wind,  and  'When  daisies  pied,* 
which  seem  to  have  become  indissolubly  allied  to 
the  poetxy.  After  prododiup  acane  minor  piooa* 
Ame  went  in  174a  with  fit  wife  to  DnUin, 
where  they  remained  until  1 744.  During  his  stay 
there  he  raoduced,  besides  his  former  pieces,  hia 
o{>craa  'Britannia*  mi  'EUza,*  and  mamnrfcal  . 
farce  'Thomas  and  Sally,'  and  aLso  gave  concerto 
with  great  success.    On  his  return  he  waa  again 
engaged  as  composer  at  Druzy  Lane,  and  on  the 
death  of  Gordon  he  succeeded  him  as  leader  of 
the  band  there.    In  1 745  Ame  waa  engaged  as 
composer  to  Vauxhall  Gardens,  and  wrote  for 
Mrs.  Ame  and  Lowe  the  past^iral  dialogue  '  Colin 
and  Phoebe,'  which  proved  so  successful  that  it 
was  performed  tiaoaghout  the  entire  seaacm.  Ho 
held  that  engagement  for  many  yean^  dorii^ 
which  he  composed  for  the  Gardens,  as  well  mm 
for  Banelagh  and  Marylebonc  Ganlens,  an 
immona^  numboT  of  Bougs.    On  a  revival  of 
Shakspere'i  'Tempest'  in  1 746  (at  Drury  Lane), 
Arae  supiilifd  m/w  music  fnr  tho  m;\f<iue  and  the 
Hong  'Where  the  Bee  sucka^'  a  compoeitian  of 
pt-rennia]  beauty.  On  Maidi  t9»  1755,  he  node 
his  first  csKay  in  oratorio  by  the  production  of 
'Abel,*  in  which  the  simple  and  beautiful  melody 
known  as  the  Hymn  of  Eve  became  exceedingly 
popular.    On  July  6,  1759,  the  I  university  of 
Oxford  created  Anie  Doctor  of  Music.    In  176  a 
the  Doctor  vvntarsd  on.  tiia  bold  aa^ari—t  of 
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piMilli;  before  an  English  audience  an  opera  | 
oompoted  after  the  Italian  manner,  with  recitative  ' 
instead  of  spoken  dialogucL    For  this  purpose 
he  selectetl  the  '  Artaserse'  of  Metartasio,  wnich 
he  himself  translated  into  English.  Departiu|; 
to»grMlcaEt«ntCr(mi  his  fonner  style  lie  crowded 
m$mj  of  th«  tin  with  florid  diyinons,  p«rtieolarly 
thuete  in  the  part  of  Mandanc,  which  he  composed 
lor  his  pupil,  Miss  Brent.  The  other  singen 
mn  Tendooei,  FMeM,  Bend,  MaMooks,  and 
Blisfl  Thomas.     The  succesa  of  the  work  was 
decided,  and  'Artazerxes'  retained  possession 
«f  ilM  atage  ftnr  upwards  of  thrae^narten  of  a 
century.     The  pnrt  of  Mandnne  w.ih  Inii^'  cnn- 
aider«d  the  touclutune  of  the  powers  of  a  soprano 
singBr.    Thi  oonposer  sold  Am  eopijn%ht  for 
sixty  cnnneas,  an  intfii,Tiificant  amoxint  companHl 
with  the  BUtua  which  later  coaipueers  ublaiued, 
bat  folbMj  aa  mnch  as  the  then  more  limited 
demand  for  mnsic  justified  the  puhlisher  in  giving. 
On  Feb.  39,  1 764,  Dr.  Arue  produced  his  second 
oratorio,  'Judith,'  at  the  chapel  of  the  Lock 
Hospital,  in  Gzoarenor  Plaoe^  Pimlioo!,  for  the 
benmtof  iheebarlty.  IniT^shesetMetastario's 
opcni  '  Oliuijii.-vlf,'  in  the  ori;/inal  language,  and 
had  it  perfunued  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the 
Haynatfcflifc.    It  waa  ropresented  liowovsr  but 
twice,  owing,  it  ha*  been  supptwt  1,  tn  s  nie  petty 
jealousy  of  an  Englishman  cumpoiiiag  for  an 
Italian  theatre.   In  1769  Dr.  Arne  set  such 
portions  of  the  ode,  written  by  Oarrick  for  the 
Shakn>ere  jubilee  at  iitratford-on-Avou,  as  were 
atended  to  be  aaiig,  and  some  other  incidental 
music  for  the  same  ocraflion.    HIh  last  dratiiatic 
eompoution  was  the  music  for  Mason's  '  Carac- 
taeoa*  in  177^   IHp.  Aim  produced  numerous 
glees,  catches,  and  canons,  seven  of  which  obtained 
prixes  at  the  Catch  Club,  and  instrumental  music 
of  variouii  kind.-i.    He  died  March  5,  1778,  and 
was  buried  at  i>t.Paal\Covenft  Garden.  Shortly 
before  Us  disMlntian  ba  tang  witii  bis  dying 
I  rrath  a  Hallsliqah.    Mrs.  Arne  survived  her 
husband  about  aarenteen  years,  dyii^  in  1 795. 
It  HHMt  not  be  fovgotten  tnat  Dr.  Ame  waa  tba 
first  introducer  of  female  voices  into  oratorio 
choruses;    whi«h  ho  did  at  Covent  Garden 
Tlieataw  on  P'eb.  26,  1773,  in  a  performance  of 
his  own  'Judith.'    Dr.  Arnr-  wa.s  author  as  well 
as  comjKwMjr  of  'Tlie  (Juardian  outwitted,'  'The 
R»'«e.'  '  The  Contest  of  lieauty  and  Virtue,'  and 
'  Ph<fl>e  at  Court,'  and  the  reputed  author  of 
'  I>on  Saverio '  and  *  The  Cooper.   A  fine  portrait 
of  him  by  Zoffany  is  in  tM  pOMOWlan  of  the 
Sacred  Harmonic  Society. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  Dr.  Arne*s  00m- 
positiona : — 


I7R.  Th*  flentMt  of  Bwatr  and 

virtue,  17T3.  AchUles  to  PcttkucU. 
177:1  Mkir  lny.  1775.  Pbcebe  at 
Court.  1776.  Moitc  in  Mawn't 
Canctaciu,  17%  BntMm  thne 
Anie  rompoHd  Wtaj  Inddmtal 
totiiTA.  etc  for  olbar  p\»j*.  aji  The 
Trmlpr  UMbud,  Th«  Kelwarwl. 
Th«  lllral  QiMwit,  «te.  Collect  Iodi 
of  lonfci  under  the  followtnc  title* : 
Ljrle  UaraMMV.  Tb«  A«Mabla 
MucMI  -  - 


t*mlon.jt:   AIkI.  17\%.  Jodlth. 
< 'i»-r«j  aii'l  (idiT  musical 
ptocvs  ik-taiooo-l,  ir.d  The  Oiwrm 
•r  Op>.Ta«.  or  Ti>in  Thumb  the 
OrMI.  1738.  Dido  acui  .f:n«ai>.  1731 
raS  or  FtealMi.  17X.  MasJc 
SSM.  nSSw  OiniK.  ITM.  The 
of  rari».  r»f>.  Alfred, 


replD'i  Campalsn,  17*\  Mmlc  In 
Tlie  Tempnt.  17W.  .Nr[itii:if  aiM 
Amphitrite.  1746.  Pim  t'««rrki, 
17tf.  IHrm  In  Uonieo  anil  Julipl. 
17no.  The  rropbetcM,  1TJ».  The 
Hultao.  ITTA.  Artaicna*.  17«3. 
Lore  In  a  Vlllac*  (chiefly  emnplVad), 
1701.  The  Birth  of  Herraiea  (not 
r:0x.  SeoD  In  A>  You  Ukf  It.  J  acted).  17^  The  Ouanllan  out- 
17«k  8an«>  in  Twe'lfth  Mflit.  1741.  willed.  1T«4.  Otltnpia>l>-  (Itslian 
Tbm  WSrf  B«tK>f  of  BOhtial  Green.  [ opart).  I7<&  The  La<lie<<'  Krolir. 
1741.  Soon  in  Tb«  Merctent  of  ITrO.  Additions  to  Fiimll't  KIhk 
Vetik&t7C  Britannia.  I71S.  Eltn.  I  Arthttr.  ITTO.  The  Kalry  I'rltio-. 
Va.  TfcoBas and  MaU7. 1743.  The!  1771.  Tbe Cooper. ITTi.  Llioruwi 
•f  Mpmw  SSBb  KlBtllaaaMa'sllftMi.i7A 


menl.  Tli«  Winter*!  ABraienicnt*, 
The  Sjren,  Vocal  Mekid;.  I7U. 
The  Vocal  Urore.  1774,  and  nearly 
tnentr  books  of  soncs  sane  at 
Vaushalt.  Raoela«h.  and  lUfyto* 
bone  (;arden».  (ileei.  OatebM.  anS 
Canom:  thlrteencleet.  ten  catches. 
aiMl  «li  ouiuns.  are  printed  In  War- 
ren's oiUnrtions.  Ode  on  Bhaii- 
•p«re,  1708.  tiouatas  or  Irj^ums  for 
Um  barpalcbord.  Otf  au  i'onoertoa. 

for  the  orchaitra. 

[W.  H.  H.] 
ARNOLD,  JoBAinr  GowfiMU,  ^onoelHafc 

and  composer,  Ixim  in  1773,  was  tlie  hou  of  the 
schoolmaister  of  Niedemhall  near  Ochringen  in 
Wiirtemljerg.  From  his  earliest  childhood  ho 
showeil  such  a  passion  and  aptitude  for  music 
that  his  father  apprenticed  him  in  his  twtslfth 
year  to  the  musiod  director  (Stadtmusikus)  of 
tlie  neighbourint,'  town  of  Kiinzelwiu.  During 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
practice  of  the  violoncello,  at  which,  under  the 
inflnenoeof  a  most  exacting  master>  he  worked 
with  such  diligence  as,  it  is  said,  permanently  to 
injure  his  health.  In  i  jSg  his  term  of  apprentice- 
ship came  to  an  end,  and  the  foUowing  year  he 
took  his  first  regular  engagement  at  Werthdm, 
where  his  uncle,  Friedrich  AiLim  Arn<iM,  was 
entahliiihed  as  musical  director.  He  continued  to 
study  wHh  unabated  eneigy.  After  making 
concert  tours  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  he 
spent  some  time  at  Ratisbon  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  instrueilon  of  the  aUa  violan* 
cclli>t  Willmann.  Making  constat  impnivemont, 
he  vinited  lierlin  and  Hamburg,  at  which  latter 
town  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
acrjuaintancc  of  Bemanl  Romberg,  whoso  style 
and  luethoi^l  he  studied  to  great  luivantage. 
In  1798  he  trnimnn  attached  to  the  theatre 
at  Frankfort  as  first  violuncelliat^  where  ho 
occupied  himself  much  with  composition,  and 
enjoyed  a  great  reputation  both  as  executant  and 
teacher.  The  oareer  however  of  this  voung  and 
talentei]  artist  was  speedily  cut  short,  nr  he  ^ed 
of  an  afTi-f-tidn  uf  thu  lungs  in  1806  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-ibur.  Bendea  compositions  and 
*  transcriptions*  for  his  own  partundar  instru- 
ment, he  wrote  oripnal  jiicces  for  the  flute  and 
piano,  and  made  quartet  arrangements  of  varioos 
operas  eto.  F^tis  {'  Biographie ')  gives  a  list  of 
his  compositions,  including  five  concertos  for  the 
violoncello;  a  H>nnphonie  ooncertante  for  two  flutes 
and  orche^itrii ;  airs  with  variatiom^  op.  9  (Bonn') ; 
easy  pieces  for  the  guitar,  etc.  [T.  P.  H.] 

ARNOLD,  Samuel,  Mus.  Doc.  Bom  in  Lon- 
don, Aog.  10,  1740,  and  adocated  in  the  Ohapel 

Royal  under  iVruard  Gates  and  Dr.  Narea. 
His  progress  waa  so  great  that  before  he  had 
attained  hie  twent>7«tmrd  year  Beard  engaged 

him  as  composer  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
where  in  1765  he  brouKht  out  the  <)|>era  of 
'  The  Maid  of  the  Mill.  Many  of  the  songs 
were  sekcteil  from  the  works  of  Bach,  (ialuppi, 
I  JomcUi,  and  other  Italian  writers.  T1u.h  opera 
was  000  of  the  first,  since  thtt  Ibne  of  I'uroeu,  In 
which  concerted  music  was  employed  to  eany 
on  the  businem  of  the  stage,  and  it  was  used  by 
Arnolrl  with  great  cleverness.  The  success  of  the 
work  deddfld  the  oompoaer'a  fatora  oonaectioa 
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ARNOLD. 


ABKOULD. 


with  the  stage,  which  he  cultivated  with  >uch 
diligence  and  mioceas,  that  from  1 765  to  l803  he 
produoed  no  less  than  forty-three  operas,  musical 
afteipleoes,  and  pantomimes.  His  attention  was 
early  directed  to  sacred  music,  and  his  first  mo- 
duotkm  of  this  kind  was  an  oratorio  odUed  'The 
Core  of  BkA,*  perfbrmed  in  1 767.  1a  the  Al- 
lowing y«ur  he  pnxluced  '  Abimelech,'  and  after- 
waids  'The  liesuirection,'  and  'The  Prodigal  Son,' 
wUoli  were  perfonnod  dorinif  aownl  muxmmItv 
■eaaons  under  hia  own  direction. 

In  1769  Arnold  purchased  Maiylebone  Gar- 
imm,  then  a  phoo  of  ftwhionaMe  venrt»  which 
he  rendered  more  nlliikuLive  by  composing  and 
producing  several  Imriettas,  perfoniie<l  by  the 
pAnapii  singers  of  the  time.  Ultimat«ly,  how- 
ever, he  retired  from  the  speculatiim  with  con* 
■ideraUe  loss.  (See  Martlebone  Gardens.) 
In  1773  Arnold's  oratorio  of  'The  Prodigal 
Son'  WW  performed  at  the  installation  of  Lord 
KorOi  ae  Cbanodlor  of  the  Univerdty  of  Ox- 
ford. On  this  occasion  Arnold  was  offorod  the 
hononury  dsgrae  of  Doctor  in  Marie,  bat  he 
pwftyiieil tolrimg ftin the meecribedmode.  Itia 
■aid  that  Dr.  Akfm,  the  Prt^feKsor,  rt- turned  the 
ceadidate'e  eseidie  unopened,  remarking,  'Sir, 
it  ie  qnfte  ntmmwi— ry  to  werutiaSm  m  exercise 
written  by  the  compo«er  of  The  Prodigal  Son.' 

Dr.  Arnold  succeeded  Dr.  Nares  in  1783  as 
Oigaaiit  and  Composer  to  the  CSiapel  Royal,  for 
wTiiVh  estalilishment  ho  wrot*  wvcml  Hcnnces 
and  anUiems.  Shortly  afterwards  he  published 
»  ooBtlBiiatiMi  of  BatyiM'e  'Cathedral  Music,*  in 
fom  volumes,  a  new  edition  of  which  was  issued 
in  1847  by  the  writer  of  the  present  article.  In 
1791,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Callcott,  he  pub- 
li^W  •  week  entidedt  'The  Psalms  of  David.' 
eto.  He  •!«>  paUiriied  'An  Ode  for  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  London  Hospital.' 

In  1786  Dr.  Arnold  isued  pnipoiab  fbr  » 
vaStam  iditioD  of  HmmM*!  unAt,  and  ^e 
Bat  WM  heeded  hj  Ctann  ill  aa  a  subHcriber 
fbr  twoBtyotve  oopifle.  He  met  with  sufficient 
enooahigenieBi  to  tatrj  it  on  to  168  nmibete, 
or  about  forty  volumes,  but  not  enough  to  enable 
him  to  complete  his  plan,  fur  the  edition  con- 
tains only  five  out  of  Handers  forty-three  operas. 
It  was  about  this  time  that,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend  CWlcott,  he  established  the  Glee 
Club  ;  tmd  on  the  death  of  Stanley  he  joined 
Linley  as  conductor  of  the  orat^trios  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  some  time  a  profitable  speculation,  but 
at  length  opposed  by  Ashley  at  Covent  Garden, 
who  by  oonverting  the  so-called  oratorio  into  a 
medlej  of  Ught  eompontiona,  stimulated  the 
public  appetite  fur  novel^,  and  the  more  clas- 
dcal  performanoe  tA  the  rival  theatre  was  de- 
eerfeeC.  Hii  hit  Ontario^ 'XUjah,'  was  produoed 
in  iRio,  but  it  net  Ml  little  iuooei%  and  wm 
not  repeated. 

In  1789  Dr.  Arnold  was  appointed  Gondnetor 
of  the  ACADEMT  OF  ANCIENT  Mcsic,  a  uoble 
institution  then  in  its  decline ;  in  1 793  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Cooke  M  Qigailist  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  three  yean  later,  on  the  denth  of  T  V. 
P.  Hayes^  wae  nqoMted  to  conduct  the  yearly 


performance  at  St.  Paul's  fiir  (be  benefit  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Clergy.  About  two  yean  •fterwaxdi 
a  fall  from  the  steps  of  his  library  oocaaoned 
a  tedious  oonfineuient,  and  probably  hastened 
Ids  death.  He  died  October  22,  1803.  His 
vemaiiiB  were  deposited  near  thoee  of  Ua  JP**^ 
psedeoeMom,  PnraeU^  Blow,  and  Oraft,  in  weat* 
minster  Abbey. 

Dr.  Arnold  wrote  with  grsat  fiMdlity  and  cor- 
TCotnen,  hot  liie  demand  upon  hii  powere  wm 
too  varied  and  too  incessant  to  allow  of  his 
attaining  great  excellence  in  any  d^HUtment  of 
his  art. 

The  followfaqriinlfatflf  hiidnniatieflaB90> 

sitions : — 

im  Basket  Vakar,  ITWX  Purm><l«r 
nf  CaUli.  irjl.  Haj-Vrqulo  and 
Fau«tu>.  1790.  rhlldrtn  tn  tba 
Wood.  179S.  Auld  Bobln  ^inf. 
17M.  aofMrikim  aiMDtatMen. 
ITMk  Who  nv»  aw  neckoalDC 
179K.  Ix>T«  and  Ucmt,  VfSi.  Bm- 
Qiari  17'.<<.  Shipwreck.  HM. 
lUllao  Monk,  1797.  Falw and  Trn*. 
fllppfr,  1784.  Two  to  Otie.  17H«.  ITSR.  Throw  rh^'c  to  the  iKiji, 
Hare.  Tbera,  and  BTerrwbere,  ]7>i4.  17WI.  C^anibro-Hrituoi,  17»<.  ubt. 
TWkMiSaotak.im  BU««o(jorThn«-nii«T«d  JaduliOO. 
OaMll.im  UdsSBd  Yarioo.  view.  UQl.  Oonair.  Un.  Vaunua 

im  tsmii  MMims  rw  bm-1iw.uii.  Hstr-nMMHr.MaL 

The  work  by  which  Arnold  will  be  longeafe 
remembered  is  entitled  '  Cathedral  Music,  beinff 
a  odleetion  in  eoore  of  the  most  valuable  and 

useful  compoftitions  for  that  norN-ice  by  the  several 
English  lua^iters  of  the  last  200  years  ;  selected 
and  verised  by  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold,  Or^nibt  and 
Compofer  to  Tlis  Majesty's  Royal  Chapels.'  The 
Preface  is  dated  ^80,  Strand,  Nov.  i,  1 790.  The 
aaliBUowi: — 

x.awr.toa 

r.lsK 


MaM  of  the  wni.  im  Boaa- 
iBond.  17CT.  rortrait.  ITTO  Mother 
ShIptoD,  1770.  8on-ln-T«w.  1779. 
SunuDcr  AmnMOient.  ITTD.  Fkre 
•od  Watw,  UK.  Waddtaf  Mlflit. 
ITML  flOfw  Itekafd,  mo.  Dead 
AiiT«,  ITin.  Caitd  of  Andalatla. 
ITKL  Barlaiiuin  Teacue,  17><3. 
Grrtria  Green,  178S.    Hunt  the 


VOt.  L 

Patrick.  M.  arn)  K.  8crr.  O  ml  nor. 
CbUd.  M  .  and  K.  Berv.  K  miMf. 
Du.  FuU  Aiith.,  UthS&tSl 
Do.  F.  A.  O  prar. 
Clark.  Sanetaa. 
Kant.  P.  A.  H«ukMi  unto. 
Croft.  Vene  Anllu  I  will  iflrt. 
KlMtF.  A.  HewOIxml. 
Do.  P.  A.  Bejoire  In  the  Lord. 
Do.  M.  nn<I  K.  Henr.  li  flat. 
<.>»ft.  M.  fierr.  B  iDlnor. 

AMH.h.  M.  an4Kasn'.liA. 

Da  2  OuuiU. 

rma,  v«wa.aMMd«siiM7- 

TklDa.  p.  A.  AD  paovla. 

OuMwtn.  M.  and  K.  Serr.  In  F. 
Weldoa.  Solo  A.  O  Ood  Thou  bart. 

Aldrtcli.  F.  A.  We  hiive  hmnl. 
Ool.lwin.  y.  A.  IleholJ  my  nnranL 
Aktitch,  F.  A.  N<'t  uiilu  uiL 
Do.F.A.OpralM'. 

Vt)U  i 
Oreana^  M.  and  K.  Serr.  in  C. 
Do.  Solo  A.  rratwtbe  Lord. 
Dow  V.  a.  tOw  ■>  tiM  hwl 
Crua  V.  A.  Ba  awttftd. 
King.  M.  and  Is  F. 

Da  F.  A.  O  pnr. 
Orwne,  V.  A.  O  I/orf  I  wOL 
Iki.  V.  A.  I  will  riijuciilfy. 
KInc.  M.  and  K.  Serr.  In  A. 
TMdwar,  v.  A.  lltM  o  LonL 
Waidon.  F.  A.  Who  «u  taO. 
Oreane.  V.  A..  O  pr«li«. 


THnwiblLI 

TOLa 

Do.  Polo  A.  Imd  wtettik 
tv>.  r.  A.  Niv«  ma  o  Ood. 
Chanu  br  Ean«e.  Trarara,  Htm, 

Kent 

Itojtoe.  l$olo  A.  Lonl  teach  lA. 
TalUa,  r.  A.  Hear  tha  valeo. 
Atdricfa,  V.  A.  I  am  wail  tilaMaJL 
Ttmtwi,  a  A.  rwdar  f  miiafc 
ITana.     and  K.  Sarr.  taf* 
Do.  P.  A.inaMadlslMi 
iKi.  p.  A.  o  Vori  siB&a 
l>o.  r.  A.  Try 
Iki.  ("hanf. 

Trarert,  Te  Deom  In  D. 

Kkwiii.siaB.aHT.iB4X 

Do.  V.  A.  WlMrawHaiL 

Greene,  V.  A.  Hear  my  pntflb 
isiryre,  fi.  .V.  Turn  Tliee. 
iKi.  P.  A.  IMe«liw  and  (rlorT. 
King.  M.  8erT.  In  A. 
UaJl  and  Hlite,  Te  Dcnm  and  Jutk. 
Oreeoe,  V.  A.  O  OaanoalMb 
Ayrton.  ChanC 
Traven,  V.  A.i 
AMrtrh,  K.  SatT.  laV. 
I>iipul«,  ('ti»nt. 
h.  :  .  ,  -  A,  r  ^rnlcr  mf  ' 
Urteue.  &  A.  U  Lord  Uod. 

The  Orjan  part  to  0>e  foregohn. 


(Hamumieon  for  1 830:  Old  FlajAilU;  Biog, 
DieLU.K.S.)  [KF.&.] 

AKNOri.D,  MAnKT.Rnni[  Sophtb,  a  fiunoua 
actress  and  singer,  and  the  original  Iphigenie  in 
Gluck'a  opera.  Bom  in  Pari.s,  Feb.  14,  1744, 
in  the  same  room  in  tho  Rue  de  Bethiwy  in  which 
Admiral  Coligny  wua  murdered,  Aug.  34,  157 >• 
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PrinceR''  of  Modena  hearing  the  child  sinf; 
in  the  church  of  Val  de  Gruoe  was  «o  charmed 
that  she  reoomnMnded  her  to  the  royal  Intendant 
of  Muaio.  Against  the  will  of  her  mother, 
Sophie  became  a  member  of  the  Chapelle  Roy- 
ale,  and  was  tau^'ht  comedy  by  Mile.  Uippolyte 
Clairon.  and  ein^n^'  by  Mile.  TA.  Mme.  de 
Pompadour  hearing  her  ou  one  occasion  was  bo 
nmeh  Btrack  by  the  young  artist  that  she 
characteriBtically  «aid,  '  With  such  talents  you 
may  become  a  prince«a.'  She  made  her  d^but  on 
Dec.  15,  1757,  and  remained  on  the  stage  till 
1778,  the  moat  admiretl  artist  of  tlie  Paria  Opera. 
In  that  year  she  left  the  boards  and  retired  into 
private  life.  Mile.  Arnould  was  not  less  re- 
nowned for  her  wit  and  power  of  conversation 
than  for  her  ability  sm  a  tdnger  and  actor.  The 
*  Amouldiana '  contain  a  host  of  har  Oftoatio  and 
witty  speeches.    She  died  in  1803.  [F.  G.] 

ARPEGGIO  (Ital.,  from  Arpa,  the  harp  ; 
Ari'tQijiart,  to  play  upon  tiie  hup).  The 
employment  in  vocal  or  instrumental  music  of 
the  notes  of  a  chord  in  succession  instead  of 
rinraltaBeoady;  aln^  in  piuofnto  xnuie,  the 
hreoHiuj  or  ^preadikig  of  n  dund,  eiUier  iQwnds 
or  downwards. 

The  tntrodootloo  of  flw  arpeggio  as  an  ac- 
conijianirnent  to  a  melody  marks  an  important 
epoch  in  the  history  of  pianulbrte  music  It  is 
■aid  to  httvo  been  invented  about  1730  by 
AUxjrti,  a  Veneti.-vn  ruTinteur  muaician,  in  wbcwe 
'  VIII  Senate  oer  (Jembalo '  are  found  theearliest 
■igna  of  enuHMipatkm  flroni  Ae  eontnpnntal  form 
of  aocompaniniont  exclvirtively  uncd  up  t<»  that 
time.  The  simple  kind  of  aipeggio  employed  by 
him,  wUdi  ia  ttlU  known  Mtlio  'Albertf  ba«,* 
( Kx.  i)  has  HI  net"  become  fully  developed,  not 
alone  aa  acoom|ianiment^  but  also  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  most  brilliant  inrtrnmental  paM^ee 


ARPEGGIO. 


87 


Ajrpcogio  passages  sooh  aa  those  aUoded  to  are 
almost  mvariably  written  ont  in  fillip  but  the 

einiple  Hprea<ling  of  the  ni)teM  of  a  chord  (in 
oontradi^inotion  to  <»neeuto,  the  sounding  of  aU 
the  notes  together)  is  asaally  in^eated  byoerlatn 
signs.  According  to  Turk  (' Clavieruchule ')  the 
signs  toe  tha  aipeggio,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
note,  an  as  in  £c.  9,  those  Ibr  ths  dwowndhig 
nrpeijgio  a«  ill  Ex.  3.  The  latter  is  however  only 
met  with  in  old  music ;  the  downwaid  aipeggio, 
ti^idi  is  bat  mnly  employed  in 
hdng  now  alwajjn  wiifelan  m  fldL 


i 


The  aipoggio  in.  modem  music  is  usually 
indieated  asm  Ex.  4^  and  ooasriondly  (as  w 

instance  in  some  of  Hummel's  oompoutions)  by  a 
stroke  across  the  chord  (£x.  5).  This  is  however 
inoonreet,  as  it  may  easily  bo  mistaken  for  the 
combination  of  arpeggio  with  AcciaCatuba, 
which,  according  to  £maauel  JBaoh,  is  to  be 
written  and  phqred  m  in  Bx.tf. 

4-  5*  6, 


111  the  arpoqfgio  as  above,  the  notes  when  onco 
sounded  are  aU  siwtained  to  the  fuU  value  of  the 
chord,  with  the  eocoeption  enly  of  the  foreign 
note  (the  aociacatura)  in  Ex.  6.  Sometimes 
however  certain  notes  are  required  to  be  held 
while  the  othem  are  isksisd;  in  this  case  the 
chord  ii  writlSB  as  in  Xz.  7. 


The  arpeggio  ahtnild,  aoconling  to  the  best 
autliurities,  btyin  at  the  moment  due  to  the 
chord,  whether  it  is  hidiestsd.  by  the  aign  or  by 
small  notes,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
eH'uct  of  a  chord  is  weakened  and  often  spoilt  by 
being  begun  before  its  time,  as  is  the  bsul  habit 
of  many  inex|)crience<l  players.  Tlius  the  com- 
mencement of  Mozart's  'Sonata  in  C  (Ex.  8) 
should  bo  plftjsdM  inEx.9,  and  noi  m  hi  Xx.10. 
8. 


Nevertheless  it  appears  to  tho  writer  that  there 
are  cases  in  modem  music  in  which  it  itt  advia> 
able  to  break  tho  rule  and  allow  tho.  lad  note 
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of  the  arpMsio  to  fidl  upon  the  beat,  as  for  in- 
■tence  in  SSendelaoiiii**  'Lleder  obne  Woiie^' 

B<>c»k  V.  No.  I,  where  the  same  note  often  serves 
M  the  last  note  of  an  arpeggio  and  at  the  same 
time  as  aa  MnaiHal  note  of  the  melody,  and  on 
iliat  account  will  noi  bear  the  delay  which  would 
arise  if  tho  arpeggio  were  played  according  to 
rule.  (See  Ex.  ii,  wUm  ooold  acaiody  be 
pkjwd aa  in  Ex.  la). 

II. 


n  •  • 

m 



—  

In  music  of  the  time  of  Bach  a  sequence  of 
chonls  in  aometimes  met  with  bearing  the  word 
'arf>e','gio* ;  in  fhiaeaietiM  order  <rf breaking  the 
chonl,  and  even  the  numWr  of  times  the  same 
chord  may  be  broken,  ia  left  to  the  taste  of  the 
performer,  as  in  Bach'a  'Sooitft  tat  Fbiufixrte 
and  Violin,'  No.  3  (Ek.  xj),  wUoIi  it  naiially 
played  as  in  Ex.  14. 

13-    Vu>lin.  ^ 


Sometimeti  the  arpeijvrio  of  tho  first  c^hord  of 
a  Be(|ucnce  is  written  out  in  full,  as  an  indication 
to  tho  player  of  the  rate  of  movement  to  be 
ajyiied  to  the  whole  peitgn.  Tbia  ia  the  oaae  i& 


ABPBGGIO. 

Baeh's  'Fantasia  Cromatica^'  (Ex.  15),  which  is 
intended  to  be  played  aa  m  Ex.  x6.  Sndi 

indiaitions  however  nfe<l  not  .'JwajTj  Ik;  strictly 
followed,  and  indeed  McudeLiHohn,  speaking  of 
the  pasMige  quoted,  Mfi  in  a  letter  to  his  sister: 
'  I  take  the  lilierty  to  jtlay  them  (the  arpe"^".»io«) 
with  every  jioswible  crrMtndo  and  piano  and  jT., 
with  -M  a  matter  of  courts.',  and  the  baiis 

notes  doublwl  iks  well.  .  .  .  N.B.  Each  chonl 
is  broken  tirice,  and  later  on  only  once,  an  it 
hapnena.*  (Mendelssohn,  'Briefe,*  ii.  p.  341^. 
In  ue  same  letter  he  givea  aa  an  iUaabafcioa  tlia 
pa— ge  as  in  Ex.  17. 


When  an  appo^ips^ura  is  applied  to  an  arpeggio 
diord,  it  takes  its  plaoe  aa  one  of  fhe  notea  orSie 

ariMx^no,  and  ocr.ai<ions  a  delay  of  the  partieular 
note  U)  which  it  beloogs  equal  to  the  time 

required  for  ita.piirihniianw^  ■TOaflMT  it  bs  long 

or  short  (£x.  l8), 
J  8. 


Chords  are  occasionally  met  with  (eh{>ecially  in 
Haydn's  pianoforte  sonatasV  wfaich  are  f>artfft 
aipeggio^  one  luaA  bavuqg  to  epraad  the  chocd 
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[F.  T.] 

ARPEGGIONE,  or  GmuB  TiOLoimuo. 

a  »tnni,'t>.i  instrument,  plaved  with  s  bow,  which 
»^  invented  by  G.  Staufer,  of  Vioma^  ia  1823, 
but  apneui  never  to  have  oome  modi  into  vae. 
»nd  whcwe  very  name  wmild  j.rulably  now  be 
miknfiwn,  if  it  were  not  for  an  interesting  sonata 
(in  \)  for  pianoforte  and  arpeggione  by  Franz 
Scbnbert.  written  in  1834,  an<l  only  lately  pub* 
HAed  (Vienna.  J.  P.  Gottlianit). 

The  aqx.'ggione  appear*  to  have  been  of  the 
■ueof  the  viol-da-gamba.  or  a  small  violoncello  ; 
tm  Atf^vt  the  body  something  Uke  that  of  the 
geitar.  The  fing«r-board  had  tet^  ihiQ  giz 
•tringB  were  tuned  thus — 


-ta  rr_ 


An  iostruction-book  for  the  aipamioDe  \iy  Vine. 
wMer,  the  same  fir  whom  Sdiubett  wrote 


Ut  wmata,  has  been  pnfaUdied  Iqr  A.  Diabelli 

sad  Co^  of  Vienna.  [I>.  D,j 

ARRANGEMENT,  or  ADAPTATION,  is 
the  muncal  oounterpMi  of  literary  tnmalatioD. 

Voicea  or  instniinents  are  aa  Innu'ii.i^M-s  by  which 
the  thoughts  or  emotions  of  compoaers  are  made 
known  to  the  world  ;  and  the  object  of  amnge- 
inent  if  to  make  that  which  wa><  written  in  one 
nosical  lauijuage  intelligible  in  another. 

The  functions  of  the  arranger  and  tnadator 
an  siniilar ;  for  instroments,  like  UnguagcH,  are 
(kwaeterued  by  peculiar  idioms  and  special 
ttttitudes  and  deficiencies  whifb  eall  *ftr  critical 


8 

ore 


stili^  and  knowledge  of  oorrespondtng  modt 
erexpresrioD  in  dealmg  with  them.  But  mor^ 
than  all,  the  mtt«t  indispensable  quality  to  both 
«•  a  cafiacitjr  to  imdecstand  the  work  they  have 
todeslMtfa.  For  His  not  enough  U)  put  note 
lor  note  or  word  for  word  <  r  oven  to  find 
njrret^oodijij;  idioms.  The  meanings  and  valaes 
of  wonb  Mid  notes  are  Tariable  with  their 
rpUti%e  p<>sitionH.  and  the  choit-ft  of  them 
<^«>iands  appreciation  of  the  work  generally,  as 
wall  as  of  Uie  details  of  the  materials  of  wUch 
It  ■  eomposMl.  It  demands,  in  fact,  a  ccrtjiin 
sanaqtuudence  of  ieeling  with  the  original 


author  in  the  mind  of  the  arran<;er  or  translator. 
Authors  have  ofk-n  Lh.>ou  turtuuate  in  having  other 
great  authors  for  their  tnasblan^  but  km  hvf 
wxktsn  thmr  own  woriu  in  more  langua^  than 
one.  Moaio  has  had  the  advantai^e  of  not  only 
havin;:  arrani^'einents  by  the  in^atest  masters,  but 
arrangements  by  them  of  their  own  works.  Such 
cases  ouKht  to  be  tile  highest  osder  of  their  idnd. 
and  if  there  are  any  things  worth  noting'  in  Uio 
comparison  between  arraitgements  and  originals 
they  ought  to  be  fcond  Ihera. 

The  earliest  thini^  which  answeml  the  pur]>o;io 
of  arrangements  were  the  publications  of  parts 
of  early  opcran,  such  as  the  redtativea  and  aim 
with  merely  fiLriire<l  ba*8  an<l  occasional  indi- 
cations of  a  tii^ure  or  a  melody  for  the  accom- 
paniment. In  this  manner  wevo  published  operas 
of  LuUi  and  Handel,  and  many  now  f.>rirotteii 
composers  fi>r  the  stage  of  their  time  and  before ; 
but  these  an  not  of  n  natoiv  to  arouse  moeh 
interest 

Die  flnt  snangenMnta  which  have  any  great 
artistic  v.ilue  art?  loach's  ;  and  as  they  are  many 
of  them  of  his  own  works,  there  is,  as  has  been 
before  observed,  espedal  reason  tor  putting  oon> 

fidence  in  such  conclusions  can  be  an-i\  tHl  at 
from  the  consideration  of  his  mode  of  proce- 
don.  At  the  tune  when  his  attention  was  first 
strongly  attracted  to  Italian  instrununtal  music 
by  the  principles  of  form  which  their  comptisers 
had  4ll^iDated,  and  worked  with  great  skill, 
he  arranged  sixteen  violin  concert(w  of  \'i\  altli'8 
for  the  clavier  solo,  and  three  of  the  same  and  a 
first  movement  for  the  oigan.  Of  the  originalH  of 
these  It  araears  from  SpitU'  that  there  h  only 
one  to  be  round  for  comparison ;  but,  as  ISpitta 
olvserves,  from  the  freedom  with  which  Bach 
treated  his  original  in  this  instance  it  is 
Intimate  to  infer  his  treatment  of  the  otiiers. 
Vivaldi's  existing  concerto  is  in  G  major,  and  is 
the  basis  of  the  second  in  £aoh's  series— in  the 
same  key  (Dorffel,  449).*  In  form  it  is  excellent, 
but  its  ideas  are  freriueTitly  crude  and  iiiir-atinfuL:- 
tory,  and  their  treatment  is  often  thin  and  weak. 
Bach's  object  being  rather  to  hare  good  illuN- 
tration.M  of  beautv  nf  fonn  than  Kubstain-e,  In.'  did 
not  hesitate  to  alter  the  details  of  figures,  rhythms, 
and  melodies,  and  even  nm  nnssions  of  keys,  to 
ampli^  cadences,  and  add  inner  parts,  till  the 
whole  is  transformed  into  a  liach-commeutary  on 
the  form-principles  of  the  Italians  rather  than  an 
arrangement  in  the  onlinarv'  meaniui,'  <if  f  lic  term. 
It  is  not  however  an  instance  to  justify  arrani^ers 
in  like  freedom,  as  it  is  obviously  excej)tional, 
and  is  moreover  in  marked  opposition  to  Baoh'a 
arrangements  of  his  own  works. 

Some  of  thoBo  are  of  a  nature  to  induce  the 
expectation  that  the  changee  would  be  oonsider- 
able;  aa  for  instance  the  arrangement  of  the 
prelude  to  the  Solo  Violin  Sonata  in  K.  as  the 
introduction  in  D  to  the  Cantata '  Wir  danken  dir 
Gott*'  for  oblignto  oqgan  with  »~«^ptHiiffmtl 

kopf.  1873).  i^-P— ^™.*  »kwww 
1  ThUuwirfini     ■       i«™to  Um  ThcnMitieCaUlacaeof  BsebU 
Iqr  AUro4  OiifflU  tretcn,  lain, 
■  •CVoLT.Ma«. 
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of  stringB  oboes  and  tnuupeto.  Tlie  original 
movement  eonristo  atmoii  tiiroagfaout  ef  ooiw 

tinually  moving  semiquaver*  emliracintr  many 
thorough  violin  pnaaaiieii,  and  certainly  doea  nut 
Mem  to  alFoRt  muoli  material  to  aopport  ita 
chansed  condition.  But  a  comparison  showH 
that  there  is  no  change  of  materiiU  importance  in 
the  whole,  unlees  an  accompaniment  of  masterly 
BimpHcity  can  >>f*  calU'd  a  change.  There  are 
inimateruU  alteratiuntt  of  nutea  here  and  there  for 
ibeoonyenienoooftlMplqrer,  and  tho  flgmo 


j-fli 


in  the  violin  lonata,  is  elmged  into 


in  the  organ  arrangement— ao  on,  ftr  eflbot, 
and  that  h  all. 

Another  inatance  of  a  like  nature  ia  the  ai^ 
ran^ment  of  the  fbj^ne  from  Hw  aolo  Tlolin 
BonaU  in  G  minor  No.  i)  for  Organ  in  l>  niinnr 
(Dorffel,  8ii).  Uere  the  changM  are  more  impor- 
tant fikoQgh  alill  lemaritaMy  digiit  oonridering 
the  difference  between  the  vioBn  and  tho  two 
hands  and  jtedala  of  an  or^an. 

The  moat  important  diaagea  are  tiie  fcOow- 

The  la«t  half  of  bar  s  and  the  first  of  bar  6 
are  amplified  into  a  bar  and  two  lialveH  to  en- 
aMo  the  jiednls  to  oomo  i&  with  tbo  aubjoct  in 

the  orthodox 


TiMn 


J  V',  A  A  f  J'l .., 


etc. 


In  the  wime  manner  two  half  ViarB  are  inwrted 
in  the  middle  of  l>ar  2S,  where  the  pedal  comes 
in  a  second  time  with  a  quotation  of  tlw  subject 
not  in  tho  ori{,'inal.  In  bar  16  tlicre  i**  a  similar 
point  not  in  the  original,  whicli  huwover  makes 
no  clmn'.;e  in  the  harmoiu. 

The  further  alteratiooa  amount  to  the  filling 
np  and  wider  distributiomoftbe  original  hannoniee, 
the  addition  of  passing  Hotel  and  grace  notes, 
and  the  remodelliiig  m  violin  passages;  of  the 
natiifa  of  aU  lAiA  changes  the  foUowing  bar 
it  aaidmiimUe ' 


VMin 


Two  other  arrangements  of  BacVs,  namely  that 

of  the  fin<t  vinlin  concerto  in  A  minor,  and  of 
the  eecoud  in  E  major  as  concertos  for  the 
clavior  in  G  minor  and  D  major  respectivi^ 
(Diirffel,  600,  ^103  ;  564,  57o\  arc  not  only  inter- 
esting in  theniaclves,  but  liecome  doubly  so  when 
compared  witli  Tkethoven's  arrangomant  of  InS 
violin  concerto  in  D  as  a  [lianoforte  conosrlo.' 

The  firbt  e-ti^i'ntial  in  tliese  cases  waa  to  add 
a  sufficiently  iiii{iorUint  part  for  the  left  handi 
and  the  methods  adopted  afford  interestiqg 
illustrations  of  the  chMvcteristics  of  the  two 
great  masters  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the 
instruBMUta  they  wrote  for.  A  portimi  of  this 
requirement  Bsch  supplies  from  tiio  itrfaig  ae- 
companiment,  freqoently  without  alteration  ;  but 
a  great  deal  appears  to  be  new  till  it  is  analysed ; 
as,  fbr  inata&oe,  the  independent  part  given  to  the 
left  hand  in  tho  first  movement  of  the  cnnrert-o  iu 
G  minor  from  the  twenty-fifth  bar  almost  to  the 
end,  widdi  Is  as  superbly  fredi  moA  pointed  m  It 
in  Mnooth  and  natural  tliri>n^'}M  it.  On  examina- 
tion this  passage — which  deserves  quotation  if  it 
were  not  too  long— proves  to  be  a  Un^  iraiialftoB 
on  the  original  hfum  of  the  acooin|Naiimian:^  and 
lierfectlv  fiaitbful  to  its  source. 

Bach  s  prindpla  ia  lids  and  in  other  cases  of 
like  iiatiirt!  ih  contrapuntal  ;  Beethoven's  is  the 
<jN:wt  contrary  almo«t  throughout.  He  supplies 
his  left  hand  mainly  with  unisons  and  uuisoM 
(lisgniHCHl  by  viunous  devices  ^which  in  in  con- 
fonuity  witJi  his  practice  in  his  two  great  concertos 
in  G  and  £  flat,  in  which  the  use  of  unisoM 
and  disguised  unisons  for  the  two  haude,  is  very 
extensive) ;  and  where  a  new  aooompaniment  is 
inserted  it  ia  of  tlM  Tsiy  riai|il«it  klad  poirim 
such  aa  • 


after  tiheeadenaa  in  tfw  tot  movement ;  er  dea 

it  18  in  simple  cbonlK,  forming  unobtrusive 
answera  to  figures  and  rhythms  in  the  orche^ral 
aooompaiiiineBt, 
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Both  martov  altw  the  oziginal  violm  fijniree 
hero  mad  tiraire  ibr  oonvemenoe  or  effect.  Thus 

Rach,  in  the  \a^t  movenient  of  the  O 
clavier  omctrtij  (Dortfcl,  566),  pute 
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far  tbo  Tklm  4gar» 


juid  in  the  1«|  ]iM(v«mMi»  «r  th«  D (DfiriSdr 


in  the  B  nujor  violin  concerto. 

The  natui%  of  Beethoven's  alteratioiu  may  be 
jiidg«d  vi  from  the  following  quotetioa  fiom  the 
jmI  mowuent.  after  the  cadenza  i—* 


AaotiMT  typlea]  altentton  !•  after  tlie  coda  !n 

ti  e  first  moveiTient,  where,  in  the  thirteenth  bar 
from  the  end,  in  order  to  give  the  left  hand  aonie- 
thing  to  do,  BBethorveii  ai^pftlea  the  figure 
of  mnoothly  flowing  somi<jiiavf  w  ith  which  the 
part  of  the  violin  cloeeti,  uiakin^;  the  two  hands 
allMuala  till  they  join  in  playing  the  last  paasage 
in  octaves.  In  both  nia-suirs'  works  tlu  rf  are 
instance's  of  holding  noten  being  changed  into 
Bhakee  in  the  arrang«neiit%  mTii  the  7th  aod 
Sth  harp  (.f  the  slow  movement  of  the  D  concerto 
of  Bach,  and  the  2nd  and  5  th  bars  after  the  first 
tatti  in  the  laal  morament  of  Beethoven's  oonoerto. 
In  both  thf  re  are  instances  of  simple  (^e^^ces  to 
avoid  ra|>id  repetition  of  note%  which  is  an  easy 
ffWHi  «  tb*  vklin,  bat  an  affort  on  tho  piaao- 
ibrte,  and  consefjnently  pro<bice8  a  different  effect. 
They  both  ain[ilify  arpe'/gio  passx^res  within 
moderate  bound%  both  are  alike  careful  to  find 
a  fBBoedent  for  the  form  of  a  change  when  one 
heoaraes  necessary,  and  in  both  the  care  taken  to 
be  £iithful  u>  the  originals  is  oonspienoas. 

The  same  can  is  observable  in  another 
snaoipeuieBt  of  BeeUioven'B,  viz.  the  I^anoforte 
Trio '  nia^le  from  his  .«ccond  s^Tiiphonv- 
The  comparison  between  Uieae  in  very  interest- 
to  th«  unflagging  variety  of  the 


I  distribution  of  the  ort-hestral  pnrtji  t/>  the  three 
instruments.  The  pianoforte  uatui-ally  takes  the 
substance  of  the  work,  but  not  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  throw  the  others  into  subordination.  The 
strings  are  used  mootly  to  mark  ei>ecial  orchestral 
points  and  contrasts,  and  to  take  sucli  things  as 
the  pianoforte  ia  unfitted  fiar.  Their  distributioii 
ia  so  free  limt  tiie  irlolin  will  sometimes  take 
notes  that  are  in  the  juvrts  of  throe  or  more  in- 
struments in  a  single  bar.  In  other  respects  the 
strings  are  used  to  relnforoe  tiw  aooompadment, 
so  that  in  p.  liiit  of  fact  the  violin  in  the  trio 
plays  mure  of  the  second  violin  part  than  of  the 
fint^  and  tlw  TkloooaDo  of  any  otiber  initrmiMiit 
from  basso  to  oboe  thn  the  part  givon  to  it  in 
the  stymphony. 

Tlie  dianges  made  are  finr  and  oaty  mdi  aa 
are  necessit-ited  by  ttx-hnical  difference!*,  and  are 
of  the  same  simple  kind  witli  thude  in  the  concerto, 
and  originating  in  eimilar  circumstaaoea.  IBnry- 
tliing  in  the  distribution  of  the  instruments  sub- 
servea  some  purpose,  and  the  re  sorting  of  the 
details  always  indicates  some  definite  prindplo 
not  at  variance  with  the  style  of  the  original. 

An  illustration  of  the  highest  order  in  more 
modern  works  is  found  in  tbo  aquisitely  artistic 
arrangement  of  the  'Midmmmer  Night's  Dream' 
music  for  four  handi  on  one  pLmoforte  hy 
Mendelssohn  himself. 

The  step  from  Beethoven  to  Mendelssohn 
embraees  a  oonaiderable  development  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  technical  and  tonal  qualities 
of  the  pianofiarte^  as  well  aa  of  its 
improvement  aa  an  fawferamettt.  This  beoomea 
apparent  in  the  different  char:i<  l<  ristics  of  Men- 
delssohn's mxkf  which  in  matter  of  detail  is 
much  more  free  than  Beetitoven's,  though  quite 
as  faithful  in  gencml  effect. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  overture  is  aa 
instaaoe  in  poin^  wlian  tiiat  wliidi  appeara  in 
the  sooraaa 

r  Mint  divided 


is  in  the  pi.moforte  arrangement  given  as 


-IS 


the  object  evidently  beiiw  to  avoid  the  repetition 
and  the  ra^  thirds  wbteh  would  mar  the  light- 
ness and  crispnosa  and  delicacy  of  tlie  passage. 

In  one  instance  a  similar  effect  is  prodooad  bj 
a  diamelrically  con^ry  process,  whttTB  Bottom  a 
bray,  which  in  tht;  uriginal  in  given  to  stringn  and 
clarinets  (a),  is  given  in  the  pianoforte  arrange* 
meat  aa  at  (b) 
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It  is  to  be  TCBiaHeed  tliat  the  Airanqrement 
of  the  overture  in  written  in  notes  of  Imlf  tlie 
vmloo  of  thoto  of  the  orcheifccal  ioon^  with  twice 
^  »moinit  in  mA  W;  except  the  four 
characteristic  wind-chordfl'^tOSiD,  dominant,  8ul>- 
domixunt,  and  tonio — which  tan  semibrevee,  aa 
in  the  mifflnai,  whenever  tiiey  oeenr ;  in  all  the 

rvnt  m-iwiqnavcTK  trtand  for  quavers,  quavfi^  fi>r 
crotchets,  crotchets  for  minims,  etc.,  as  may  be 
Men  hf  wfemng  to  the  above  examples.  The 
change  may  possiMy  have  been  made  in  the 
hope  that  the  players  would  be  more  likely 
to  mt  the  diaracter  of  the  work  when  playing 
ikon  the  quiok»T  looking  nottf ;  or  it  may  have 
been  a  vague  idea  of  ouufuriaing  to  a  kind  of 
etiquette  noticeable  in  music,  church  music  affect- 
ing the  longer  looking  notes,  such  as  semibrevcs 
and  minims,  while  ordiestral  music  has  the  faster 
looking  notes,  such  as  <|uavcra  (overtures  to 
'  C<»iolaii«'  *  Leonora,'  •  Fidelio^' '  Joseonda.'  etc.). 
mod  piaoo^brte  musie  deeoendt  to  eemiqnaven — 
as  though  to  mark  tlie  relative  dt-grccsof  dignity. 

The  pianoforte  arraogement  of  the  acherao  of 
the  *]udnmmier  Niffhra  Dream*  abounds  wiib 
happy  d«n  ice«  fer  avoiding  rapid  repetitions,  and 
for  expressing  contrasts  of  wind  and  strings,  and 
imitaling  the^ffect  of  nuu^  Mtdteetral  parte  ndiich 
it  would  Ijo  imposaible  to  jmt  into  the  arrangement 
in  their  entirety.  One  of  the  happiest  patis^iges 
in  the  whole  work  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
|Mui«n  .:n  on  the  tonio  pedal  nt  tbe  end  4if  thia 

movemeut. 


FlitU 


(O  fedattpiukaU  tasH,  and  Comt  and  Trmlt  m  JM 
teal  qfeach  bar.} 


Mendelssohn  often  takes  the  freedom  of  slightly 
altering  the  detub  of  a  qoidc  paiisage  in  order 

to  trive  it  greater  inton  st  as  a  pianoforte  figure  ; 
which  8cx-ins  to  l»e  a  kgitiuiate  development  of 
the  tbeory  of  the  relative  idiooMtic  modes  of 
expression  nf  diffei^nt  inetraBMiti^  nnd ita  adap- 
tation to  details. 

The  method  most  frequently  adopted  by  him 
to  imitate  the  t  lfVi  i  the  contrast  of  wind 
and  striugH  in  the  irumu  position,  is  to  Khift  the 
figure  or  chords  of  one  of  them  an  octave  higher 
or  lower,  and  to  give  them  respectively  to  the  ri^rht 
and  left  hands,  aa  in  the  fixat  part  of  the  mudic 


to  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act.  The  con- 
tinual alternation  of  the  handH  in  thenme  {xisition 
in  the  latenneno  after  the  aeoond  act  repreaents 
the  altematioB  between  violint  nnd  obol,  and 

clarinetH  aTid  flutow. 

In  the  music  to  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act 
an  important  dran  veil  ia  repteMttted  by  n  baai 

shaVe  Ix^^'inninLT  on  the  semitone  below  uxe  prin- 
cii)al  note,  which  is  much  happier  than  the  usual 
method.  In  theee  reipeots  Mendetasohn*!  prinet- 
plea  of  arrangement  accord  with  those  of  Bach 
and  Beethoven,  ditfcring  only  in  thunc  n^^pects 
of  treatment  of  detail  which  are  the  result  of  a 
more  refined  sense  of  the  qualitit*  of  the  piano- 
forte arising  from  the  long  aud  general  cultiv^ 
tion  of  that  instrument. 

A  still  further  development  in  this  direction  is 
found  in  the  arrangement  by  Herr  Brahms  of 
his  pianoforte  quintett  in  F  minor  (op.  34)  as 
a  sonata  foot  two  pianofortat.  In  thia  thn  main 
object  aeema  to  have  been  to  balaiMe  die  wwk 
of  the  two  piam  f 'rt<'s  Sometimes  the  first 
pianoforte,  and  sometimes  the  second  has  the 
original  piaaofiirto  part  for  pages  tt^ether,  and 
Horaetiroei  lor  a  few  bam  at  a  time  ,  l)ut  wlien* 
evor  the  nature  of  the  jpamagee  admits  of  il^ 
the  matermla  are  distributed  evenly  between 
the  two  instruments.  ThCKe  are  some  changes — 
such  an  the  addition  of  a  bar  in  two  places  in  the 
first  movement,  and  the  change  of  an  accidental 
in  the  last — which  must  l  e  ref.  rred  to  criti  nl 
con.iiderations,  and  have  nothing  to  do  w.tii 
arrangement. 

The  technical  changes  in  the  armncrement  are 
the  occasional  development  of  a  free  inner  part 
out  of  the  uuttenulti  of  the  original  withont 
further  change  in  the  faanuonies,  the  filling  up 
of  rhythm«marking  chordi  of  tlra  strings,  frequent 
reinforcement  of  the  bass  by  douljling,  and,  which 
is  especially  noticeable^  frequent  doubling  of 
bofli  mdodiei  and  parti  of  important  figarea.  It 
is  this  latter  peculiarity  which  eej»ecially  marks 
the  adaptation  of  certain  tendencies  of  modem 
pianoforte-playing  toarrangement,— the  tenden^, 
namely,  to  double  all  the  pjirts  jwaible,  to  fill  u[. 
chortlb  to  the  utmo»«t,  and  to  distribute  the  notes 
over  a  wider  8|>ace,  with  greater  regard  to  their 
tonal  relations  than  formerly,  and  by  ever\-  means 
to  enlarge  the  ticupe  and  cHective  jM>wer  of  the 
'n.->triiment,  at  the  same  time  breaking  down  all 
the  ol«tructions  and  restrictions  whirli  the  old 
dogmas  of  style  in  playing  placed  in  the  way  uf 
ila  development. 

Another  admirable  instance  of  this  kind  is  th<> 
arrangement  by  Herr  Brahma  of  a  gavotte  of 
Gluck's  in  A  ;  which  however  in  ittt  nuw  form 
is  as  much  marked  by  the  personality  of  the 
arranger  aa  that  of  Ae  eompoeer— >  dbuigerous 
precetliiit  fitr  orclinarv  arran^'frw. 

The  must  remarkable  instance  of  the  adaptati<m 
of  the  reeonreee  of  modem  planofiirte-pla^'ing 
to  arra!ii:enient,  is  that  by  Tau'iig  of  B;ich"9 
towata  and  fugue  for  the  oigau  in  D,  '  zum 
Conzertvortrag  frei  bearbntet*  ITie  difficulty  in 
siK  h  a  eane  is  to  ke«;p  up  the  balanrc  of  tlu  f  n- 
lorged  scale  throughout.  Tausig's  perfect  uuuitery 
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of  his  art  has  carried  him  through  the  ordeal 
unscathed,  firom  the  first  bar,  where 


«lown  to  the  end,  where  Bach'a 


r 


and  the  reralt  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  per- 
former u  magnificeDt. 

The  i)oint  which  this  arrangement  haa  in 
common  with  the  foregoing  dauical  examples, 
is  its  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  materials 
of  the  original,  and  the  absence  of  irrelevant 
matter.  The  tendency  of  high  clan  modem  ar> 
rangemanta  is  towards  freedom  of  interpretation  ; 
and  the  comparison  of  cLaturical  arrangements 
with  their  originals  shows  that  this  is  legitimate, 
up  to  the  point  of  imitating  the  idiomi)  of  one 
inatrument  by  the  idiomit  of  another,  the  effects 
of  one  by  this  effects  of  another.  Beyond  that 
lies  the  danger  of  marring  the  balance  of  the 
original  works  by  undue  enlargement  of  the 
scale  of  particular  parts,  of  obscuring  the  per- 
sonality of  the  original  composer,  and  of  ca- 
ricature,— that  pitfall  of  ill -regulated  admira- 
tion,— instances  of  which  may  be  found  in  modem 
'transcription*,'  which  are  the  most  extreme  ad- 
vance yet  achieved  in  the  direction  of  freedom  of 
interpretation. 

The  forgoing  is  rery  far  from  exhausting  the 
varieties  ox  kinds  of  arrangement ;  for  since  tbeflo 
are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  possible  inter- 
changes between  instruments  and  combination  s 
of  instromenta,  the  only  course  open  is  to  taku 
typical  histanoes  from  the  best  sources  to  illustrate 
general  principles — and  these  will  be  found  to 
apply  to  all  arrangements  which  lay  claim  to 
artistic  merit.  To  take  fur  instance  an  arrange- 
ment of  an  orchestral  work  for  wind  band  : — the 
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'  absent  strings  will  be  represented  by  an  increased 
'  number  of  clarinets  of  different  calibres  andcomi 
di  basse tto,  and  by  the  Itassoons  and  increased 
power  of  brass.  But  these  cannot  answer  the 
puqxwe  fully,  for  the  clarinets  cannot  take  the 
higher  passages  of  the  violin  parts,  and  they 
will  not  stand  in  an  equally  strong  degree  of 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  band.  Consequently 
the  flutes  have  to  supplement  the  clarinets  in 
places  where  they  are  dcBcient,  and  the  parts 
originally  belonging  to  them  have  to  be  pro- 
portionately modified  ;  and  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  an  effect  of  contract,  the 
horns,  trombones,  etc.  for  lower  parts,  have  to 
play  a  great  deal  more  than  in  the  original, 
both  of  melody  and  accompaniment.  The  part 
of  the  oboes  will  probably  be  more  similar  than 
any  other,  though  it  will  nocd  to  be  modified 
to  retain  its  relative  degree  of  prominence  in 
the  band.  On  the  whole  a  very  general  inter- 
change of  the  parts  of  the  instruments  becomes 
necessary,  which  is  done  with  due  respect  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  different  instruments, 
both  as  r^ards  passages  and  relative  tone 
qualities,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  mar  the 
relevancy  and  balance  of  parts  of  the  whole 
work. 

Of  arrangements  of  pianoforte  works  for  full 
orchestra,  of  which  there  are  a  few  modem 
instances,  it  must  be  said  that  they  are  for  the 
must  part  unsatisfactory,  by  roiison  of  the  marked 
difference  of  quality  between  pianoforte  and 
orchestral  music.  It  is  like  trying  to  spread 
out  a  lyric  or  a  ballad  over  sufficient  space  to 
make  it  look  like  an  epic.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
arrangements  of  Schumann's  'Bilder  ans  Osten' 
by  Reinecke,  and  Raff's  'Abends'  by  himself. 
Arrangements  of  pianoforte  accompaniments  are 
more  justifiable,  and  Gounod's  '  Meilitation' on 
Bach's  I'relude  in  C,  Liszt's  scoring  of  the 
accompaniment  to  Schubert's  hymn  'Die  All- 
macht,'  and  his  development  of  an  orchestral 
accompaniment  to  a  Polonaise  of  Weber's  out 
of  the  materials  of  the  original,  without  marring 
the  Weberish  personality  of  the  work,  are  both 
greatly  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
works  for  concert  purposes.  The  question  of 
the  propriety  of  eking  out  one  work  with  portions 
of  another  entirely  independent  one — as  Liszt 
has  done  in  the  Introduction  to  his  version  of 
this  Polonaise — belongs  to  what  may  be  called 
the  morale  of  arrangement,  and  neod  not  be 
touched  upon  here.  Nor  can  we  notice  such 
a<Iaptations  as  that  of  Palestrina's  '  Missa  Papte 
Marcelli '—originally  written  for  6  voices — for 
8  and  4,  or  that  by  the  late  Vincent  Novello 
of  Wilbye's  3-part  madrigals  for  5,  6,  and  7 
voices. 

As  might  be  anticipated,  there  are  instances 
of  composers  making  verj'  cnnsidorablo  alterations 
in  their  own  works  in  prejxaring  them  for  per- 
formance under  other  conditions  than  those  for 
which  they  were  originally  written,  such  as  the 
arrangement,  so-<Wled,  by  Beethoven  himself  of 
his  early  Octett  for  wind  instruments  in  Et> 
(op.  103)  as  a  quintett  for  strings  in  the  same 
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key  (op.  4)  anil  Mendelaohn'fl  edition  of  the 
•oherzo  from  hi»  Octott  in  Eb  (op.  ao)  for  fall 
oiohettn,  introduced  by  him  into  hia  symphony 
in  C  minor— which  are  rather  new  works  founded 
on  old  materials  than  arrangomeata  in  the  ordinary 
•enae  of  the  term.  They  are  moreover  exceptions 
own  w  X09  pi'auuuB  or  oonipoMn  iiHnw»cB>  sm 
do  not  come  under  the  hea<l  of  the  gMMnl  suUjec-t 
of  arrangumeat.  For  Iwwever  unlittdtad  may  be 
the  rights  of  oompoMm  to  aUar  their  own  woiriu, 
the  ri^'ht<*  of  otlu  rs  nrt*  litiiited  to  rwliHtrilmtion 
and  voriatioQ  uf  <ietail ;  and  even  in  detail  the 
alterations  can  only  be  legitimate  to  the  degree 
which  is  rendeml  in<lis{>en£able  by  radical 
differences  in  the  iuntruiuents,  and  must  be 
such  as  are  warranted  by  thi»  qwdilgr,  fnpottiom, 
and  style  of  the  context. 

Ife  may  be  convenient  to  close  this  article  with 
%  Uat  of  a4la]>tjttions  of  thoir  own  works  by  the 
ooiii|NMers  themselvoii,  m  Dur  m  thejr  <*&  b* 
•seertained: — 

I.  Ilarh'n  arranpenienta  of  his  own  works  are 
numeruuii.  Some  of  them  have  already  been 
notioed,  but  the  following  is  m  oomplefee  list  of 
those  indicated  in  I)6rffer«  Thematic  ("atali>ir'if . 

Concerto  in  F  fur  clavier  and  two  tiutea  with 
4t«tt  Met.  (D.  561-3),  appears  also  in  G  as 
oonooio  for  violin  an<l  two  flutes  with  ftctt 
acct(D.  1073-4). — Concerto  in  G  minor  for  clavier 
with  jtett  acct.  (D.  564^,  as  concerto  in  A 
minor  fiar  violin  with  4t«tt  acct.  (D.  600). — 
GoBOBTto  in  D  major  for  daviw  with  4tett  acct. 
(D.  570),  m  concerto  for  violin  in  £  major  with 
4tett  aoct.  (D.  603).— The  Prelude  and  Fugue  in 
A  miliar  lor  davier  lolo  (D.  400,  401),  appears, 
with  much  alteration,  as  ist  and  3rd  movements 
of  concerto  for  clavier,  flute,  and  Tiolin  in  same 
htj,  with  5tett  Met  (D.  gSa,  584).  The  slow 
movement  of  the  name  concerto,  in  C  (D.  583), 
is  taken  from  the  third  organ  sonata,  where  it 
stands  in  F  (D.  774). — The  fugue  in  O  wbnot  for 
violin  solo,  from  Sonata  1  (D.  (no)  appears  in 
D  minor,  arranged  for  the  on,^n  (D.  821). — 
flnnwhl  3  for  vioUn  solo  in  A  minor  (^D.  6il-4), 
•ppem  in  D  minor  for  clavier  solo  (D.  108-11). — 
Tko  prelude  in  E  for  violin  solo  to  Sonata  6  (D. 
634)  is  arranged  for  organ  and  full  orchestra  in 
JD,  as  '  siufonia '  to  the  lUthswahl  oantat*  '  Wir 
danken  dir,  Gott,'  No.  39  of  the  KJidMOCHitaten 
of  the  PachLrcscIlschafl  (vol.  v.  i\  and  the  first 
movement  of  the  5th  Sonata  for  Violin  in  C  (D. 
630)  M  a  sepanAe  movamoni  far  Cbnrier 

in  G  (D.  141). — ^The  first  movement  of  the  Con- 
certo in  £  for  (Jlavier  appears  in  the  Introduction 
to  tho  Ckntata  'Gott  soil  allein';  and  the  two 
first  movomeiitH  of  the  Coni'i  rto  in  I>  minor  ajv 
ftear  in  the  C«uitata  '  Wir  mCUiaea  durch  viel 
THiJjsal.' 

a.  Handel  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
using  up  the  compositions  both  of  himself  and 
others,  sometimes  by  transplanting  them  bodily 
from  one  work  to  another — as  hiaown  AUelojahs 
from  flte  OofvoslioD  Antiiems  into  'IMbonh,* 
or  Kerl's  organ  Canzona,  whii  h  appean  HMtfly 
note  for  note  as  'Egyi>t  wa<4  glad'  in*lBMl  in 
Egypt*;  and  MHiMtiDes  by  cuavannn^  m in  the 


'Messiah,'  where  the  Choruses  'His  yoke'  and 
'All  we'  are  arranged  from  two  of  his  own 
Italian  Chamber  doeti^  or  in  '  Israel  in  Egypt* 
where  he  laid  hia  oi^gan  Fugues  and  an  early 
Magnificat  under  large  contribution.  In  other 
partoof '  iMael,'  and  in  the  '  IMtingenTeDauB* 
he  tMd  Oe  mwio  of  StradeOa  and  Urio  vilh 
greater  ">r  less  freedom.  But  these  works  come 
under  a  ditferent  categoiT  from  those  of  Bach,  and 
will  be  better  eitamiweif  nnder  their  own  heads. 
More  to  tlic  present  purpose  are  hi.«i  adaptations 
of  his  Orchestral  works,  such  as  the  3nd,  3rd, 
4th.  and  sOk  of  the  and  Set  of  Organ  Conoertos^ 
which  are  mere  adaptations  of  the  i  ith,  loth,  1st, 
and  6th  of  the  1 2  Concerti  Grossi  (op.  6).  No.  I 
of  the  same  set  of  Organ  Conoertoe  ia  pvtlj 
adi^)ted  from  the  6th  Sonata  or  Trio  (op.  5). 

3.  Beethoven.  The  arrangements  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  sym phonies  for  two  hands,  published 

Steiner  at  the  same  time  with  the  scoresu 
although  not  by  Beethovn  himaelf,  were  looked 
throii)^h  and  corrected  by  him.  He  arranged  the 
Grand  Fugue  for  String  Quartett  (op.  133)  as  • 
duet  for  Fhmo.  No  other  pianoforte  arrango- 
nients  by  him  are  known ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  highly  approved  of  those  of  his  symphonies 
by  Mr.  Watts.  Beethoven  however  rearranged 
Beveral  of  hiw  works  for  other  ronihinatixns  of 
in.>truments  tlmn  those  for  which  he  originally 
composed  them.  Op.  i.  No.  3,  pianoforte  tzio^ 
arranged  as  string  quintett  (op.  104).  Op.  4, 
string  quintett  (two  violins),  arranged  from  this 
octett  for  wind  instruments  (1796),  published 
later  as  op.  103.  Op.  14,  No.  I,  pianoforte  sonata 
inE,airMDgedM»8tringqaartetliBF.  Op.  16, 
quintett  for  pianoforte  and  wind  inj?trunient«, 
arranged  as  a  pianoforte  string  quartett.  Op.  30, 
the  l&ptett)  arranged  as  a  trio  for  pianoforte, 
clarinet  or  violin,  and  cello  (op.  38).  Op.  36, 
symphony  No.  2,  arranged  as  a  pianoforte  trio. 
Op.  61,  violin  conoarto^  arranged  as  pianoforte 
concerto.  The  alwve  are  all  that  are  certainly 
by  Beethoven.  Op.  31,  No.  i,  Pianoforte  So- 
nata— Ci,  arranged  as  a  string  quartett,  is  allowed 
by  Nottebohm  to  be  probal^  by  the  compoeer. 
So  also  were  Op.  8.  Nottomo  fbr  String  Trio 
arraii^'ed  for  Pianoforte  and  Tenor  (op.  42),  and 
Op.  35,  Serenade  for  Flute,  Tiolin,  and  Tenor, 
arranged  Ibr  Piaaoferte  and  Riite  (op.  41),  were 
looked  over  and  revi.sed  by  him. 

4.  Schubert.  Arrangement  for  four  hands  of 
ovwtara  in  0  mafor 'm  the  Italian  etyle*  (op. 
170),  overture  in  D  major,  and  overture  to 
'Rosamunde';  and  for  two  hands  of  the  ao- 
oompanimantito  the  Komanoe  and  three  choruaea 
in  the  wvnie  work.  The  song  'Per  Iveidcnde' 
(Lief.  50,  No.  2),  in  B  minor,  is  an  arrangement 
for  voice  and  piano  of  the  second  trio  (in  Bb 
minor)  of  the  seoond  Entracte  of '  Rosamunde.* 

5.  Mendelssohn.  For  four  hands:  the  Octett 
(op.  20);  the  'Midsummer's  Night's  Dream' 
overture  and  other  muaio ;  the  '  Uebrides'  over> 
toxe;  the  overture  for  military  band  (op.  34) ; 
the  andante  and  variatiomi  in  Bb  (op.  83  a), 
originally  written  for  two  hands.    For  two 
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des  Cftmadio,  and  to  the  95th  Psalm  (op.  46). 
Ba  tha  ancMiged  the  acheno  from  the  Biring 
octett  (op.  20)  for  full  orchestra  to  repUoe  the 
niiauet  and  trio  of  his  Hyuiphony  in  C  minor 
on  the  oocanon  of  iti  performanea  by  fhd  PhUf 
hannonic  Society,  as  noticed  above. 

6.  Schumann.  For  four  hands :  Overture, 
scherzo,  and  finale ;  Symphony  No.  a  (C  major) ; 
Orertare  to  '  Hennaan  und  Dorothea.'  Madame 
Sdramann  has  arranged  the  quintett  (op.  44)  for 
four  handK,  and  i]i>  :u:c<>mpanimaBt»  tO Uumpm 
gf  *  Genoveva'  fox  two  hands. 

7.  Brmhms  Ims  amaged  Not.  x,  3,  and  6 
of  hia  '  Un^arijiche  Tunze,'  originally  publi.nhed 
as  piano  pieces  for  four  hands,  for  full  orchestra. 
H«  Ina  atao  arranged  his  piano  string  quintett 
(op.  34)  as  a  'Sonata'  for  four  hands  on  two 
raanos,  ai^  his  two  Orchestral  Serenades  for 
FSaao^  It  qoaitra  maina.  [a  H.  H.  P.] 

ARRIAGA,  Juan  Cbisostomo  d\  ban  at 
Bilbao  1808,  a  violinist  and  composer  of  great 
DTtMnise.  When  a  mere  child,  without  having 
icamfc  even  the  elements  of  harmony,  he  wrote 
a  Spanish  opera,  and  at  the  mm  of  thirteen  was 
aant  to  the  Conservatoire  at  raria  to  atvdy  the 
violin  uudur  Baillot  and  hannony  under  iVtis. 
la  two  yeara  he  became  a  leamad  contrapuntist, 
aad  wtole  an  *^  vitam  irenturi*  in  eight  parts, 
which  Cheruhini  is  aaid  to  have  pronounced  a 
maetentieoe.  ^Fvtis.)  On  his  premature  death, 
of  deoUiMb  at  Manwfllea  in  i8a<S.  thia  gifted 
artL<!t  left  three  quatuors  for  the  violin  (Paris, 
1824)  —  compositions  deserving  to  bo  better 
bwMni — an  overture,  a  ^waphtmy,  and  many 
ether  unpublished  worka.  [M.  C.  C] 

ARlIinoNI,  C.\RLO,  a  luteni-st,  bom  at 
Florence  at  the  iKn^inning  of  la«t  centurj-, 
iriMMW  only  claim  to  noti(»  is  his  |Kmible  anta- 
gnnism  to  HandeL  Ho  is  said  by  Fetis  and 
Bchoekher  to  have  been  engaged,  with  Porpora, 
as  composer  to  the  theatre  at  Lanooln's  Inn,  which 
vaa  started  as  an  opposition  to  Handel  in  1 734, 
aad  to  have  prodaced  there  in  that  year  an  opera 
calltxi  '  Fernando'  without  Buc<;esa ;  but  it  is 
iaipoenhie  to  discover  on  what  this  is  groonded. 
Halt  Anigooi  waa  in  London  at  or  Mwut  tbat 

date  is  jH>H.sib!e,  and  even  prulxiVile,  .since  n  vulimie 
of  his  '  Cantate  da  Camera'  was  published  there 
in  1733;  aad  in  Aiiiatiniol^a  aanre  'Harmony 
in  an  Uproar,'  the  'King  of  Arragon*  is  nun 
tioaed  amongst  Handera  opponents,  a  name  which 
Bomey  ('Commemoration  )  explains  to  mean 
.Vrrigoni.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  impression 
he  ma«le  must  have  been  very  small,  and  bis 
opera  becomes  more  than  doubtful,  for  the  names 
neither  of  Arrigoni  nor  Fernando  are  found  in 
the  histories  of  Bumey  ur  Hawkins,  in  the  MS. 
Begister  ef  Cnhnan,  in  tha  nawqwpers  of  the 
penod,  nor  in  any  other  sources  to  which  the 
writor  has  had  access.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
thia  that  Arrigoni  is  mentioned  by  Chrysander 
•in  connection  with  Arbuthnot'a  aatire  only 
('Handei;  u.  343). 

In  1738,  taking  a  k-af  out  of  his  great 
astagouat'a  book,  he  produced  an  aratono 


called  'Esther,'  at  Vienna,  after  which  he 
appears  to  have  retired  to  TlllcaDy«  and  to 
have  died  there  about  1 743.  [G.3 

ABSIS  AND  THESIS.  Terms  nsed  both  in 
music  and  in  prosody.  They  are  derived  from 
the  Greek.  Arsis  is  from  the  verb  <upai  (tullo, 
I  lift  or  raise),  and  maika  the  elevation  of  the 
voice  in  ringing,  or  the  band  in  beating  time. 
The  depression  which  fidkm  it  ia  called  $4oim 
(jieporitio  or  remitiio), 

Wben  applied  to  beating  time,  anb  indieatea 
the  strong  beat,  and  thesia  tlie  weak  :  for  the 
ftnffiftntr  beat  time  in  exactly  the  reverse  way  to 
onn,  lilting  (he  band  for  the  strong  beat  and 
letting  it  fall  for  the  w^ik,  whereas  w^e  make 
the  down  beat  ff>r  liie  strong  accents,  and  raise 
our  hand  for  the  otlitsrs. 

When  applied  to  ilie  voice,  a  subject,  counter- 
point, or  fugue,  are  said  to  be  'por  thesin,'  when 
the  notes  amsemd  from  grave  to  aoute;  'per 
arsin'  when  they  descend  from  acute  to  grave, 
for  here  again  the  ancient  application  of  the 
ideas  of  height  or  depth  to  mtttia  «aa  appanntly 
the  reverse  of  oar  own. 

A  fugue  'per  arsin  et  iberitt*  la  the  lame 
thing  as  a  fugue  '  by  inversion,*  that  ih  to  nay, 
it  ia  a  fi^goe  in  which  the  answer  to  the  subject 
ia  made  hy  eontnoy  motion.  (See  Fcoua. 
Caxox,  Inverhio.v,  and  St  niEiTV  The  tenns 
arsis  and  thesis  may  be  regarded  as  virtually 
obaoAete^  and  am  pfaetiealfy  naelem  in  thaw 
daya.  [F.  A.  6.  O.] 

ARTA1?TA.  A  well-known  music-|nil»HHliing 
firm  in  Vienna,  the  founders  of  which  were 
Cesare,  Domenico,  and  Giovanni  Artarta,  three 
bnithers  friin  I'levio  on  the  ComerHce,  who 
settled  in  Vienna  about  the  eud  of  the  year 
1750.  In  1770  the  privilege  of  tlM  Sranress 
waa  granted  to  Carlo,  the  son  of  Cesare^  and  his 
cousins,  to  establish  an  art  business  in  Vienna. 
To  the  sale  of  engravings,  ma]i«,  and  foreign 
music,  was  added  in  1776  a  music  printing  praas, 
the  fint  in  Vienna,  from  wliieb  two  years  later 
issued  the  first  publicatioua  of  the  firm  of  Artaria 
and  Co.  At  the  same  Ume  appeared  the  first  of 
their  catalogues  of  music,  rfnoe  oontinued  from 
tiiiii-  to  time.  From  the  year  1  7S0  a  HUCce.'v-*ion 
of  works  by  Uaydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and 
otiier  oooipoaevB,  were  poblished  by  the  firm, 
wliich  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day.  A 
branch  house  waa  founded  at  ^layence  in  i  793 
by  the  brotheiB  of  Pas({uale  Artaria ;  thi.s  waa 
afterwanls  extendeil  to  ^lannhcini,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  lxH»k.selling  house  of  Fontaine, 
under  the  name  of  Domenico  iXrtaria.  In  1703 
the  Vienna  firm  unitetl  with  Cappi  and  Mollo, 
who  however  shortly  afterwards  diH3t)lved  tho 
association,  aad  started  houses  of  their  own, 
Cappi  again  suheequently  joining  with  Tobias 
Haslinger,  and  Mdio  with  Diabelli.  In  180a 
the  business  came  into  the  hands  of  Domenico, 
a  son-in-law  of  Carlo.  Under  his  management 
the  bnrineea  reached  ita  dimax,  and  the  honaa 
wjis  the  resort  of  all  the  artists  of  the  city.  His 
valuable  collection  of  autographs  by  Mozart> 
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Haydn,  Beetbown,  and  oOmt  ftmooa  compowr*, 

was  known  fnr  .iiul  wide,  though  in  course  of 
time  iu  great  meuuxe  dupened.  Domenioo  died 
on  July  5,  1843,  and  the  ImrinM  Iim  been  car- 
ried on  sinrp  miilrr  the  old  name  by  his  Bon 
August.  I^Aydu  uas  fur  many  yearn  in  most 
intimate  relations  with  Artaria  and  Co.  What 
they  published  for  Beethoven  may  l>e  seen  in  the 
fuliettt  detail  in  Nottebohm's  catalogue  of  the 
wttka  of  tha  gna*  ttanpoMr.  [0.  F.  P.] 

ARTAXERXKS,  an  opera  in  three  acta 
composed  by  Dr.  Ame.  the  worda  translated 
from  Metastasio'g  '  Artaserw.'  probably  by  Ame 
himself.  rnMlneed  at  Covcnt  Oanlen  Theatre 
Peb.  2f  1762,  and  long  a  favourite  |)iece  ou  the 
Xondoo  boaiiiai 

ABTBAGA,  Stefano,  n  learned  Jeauit,  bom 
about  1750  at  Madrid.  On  the  supprewion  of 
the  order  he  went  to  Italy  and  became  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Padua.  ITo  afterwards 
resitletl  .at  Buloi^ma,  and  there  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  pAinu:  AlARTiM.alwben instance 
be  investigateti  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Italian  stage.  Hia  work,  entitletl  '  Kivoluzinni 
d- 1  t-  :itro  musicale  Italiano,  dalla  suo  originJ' 
tine  al  presente,'  (two  vols.,  7783)  is  of  im- 
portance in  the  hiKU>ry  of  music.  A  second 
e.iiti  'ii,  in  three  vols.,  appeared  at  Venice  in 
178s.  He  also  left  behind  him  a  MS.  treatise 
<m  tM  Aythm  of  the  andenti^  of  whkb  howeyer 
all  traces  have  (liKapjx;are<i.  [F.  G.] 

ART  OF  FL'(;rE.  THE  (7)»>  Kunft  der 
Fuge),  a  work  of  Sebaetiati  Bach's,  iu  which 
the  art  of  fugue  and  oountcrpoinA  It  taught, 
not  by  rules  bat  in  examples.  It  was  written 
in  1749,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  is  therefore 
the  last  legacy  of  his  immense  genius  and  ex- 
perience. The  work  consists  of  sixteen  fugues — 
or  in  BaoVs  language  'oonnterpofaiti*— mm!  fvur 
eanoos,  for  one  ]iianoforto,  and  two  togOM  for 
two  pianofortes,  ail  on  one  theme 


2Z^ 


in  every  variety  of  treatment ;  and  closes  with 
a  fugue  on  three  new  subjects,  ill  tbo  same  key 
as  before,  the  third  beiii;^'  t]ie  name  of  £ach 
(according  to  the  German  nutation)  : — 


This  fugue  leaves  off  on  a  chrad  of  A,  and  is 
otherwise  obviously  unfinished,  intermpted,  ac- 
cording to  FoHcol,  by  the  failure  of  Bach's  eyes, 
and  never  re«ume<l.  On  the  other  hand  the 
writing  of  the  c-iuti  >grap}i  ( Berlin  Libniy)*  thoiuh 
small  and  cramp,  is  very  clear,  and  not  like  ^e 
writing  of  a  haLf  blind  m.an.  Wl-  ]eani  on  tht.- 
aame  authuritv  that  it  was  the  master's  intention 
to  wind  up  hm  work  with  a  fugue  on  fear  snb- 
jects,  to  be  reversed  in  all  the  four  parts ;  of  this  : 
however  no  trace  exists.  The  Art  of  Pugue  was 
potlyeqgiATad  (on  ooffsr)  bofiira  Bacii't  daatb»  | 


I  and  was  pnbHidiBd  bjr  Marpurg  in  1752  at  four 

'  thalera.  with  the  a<ldition  at  tlie  end  of  aChnrde. 

I  '  Wenn  wir  in  hochsten  Kothen  sind,'  in  four 
parts  in  liorfd  oomtetpotot,  wliidi  is  saM  tobsv* 
been  dirt.<ited  by  the  master  to  his  son-in-law 
Altnikol  venr  shortly  before  his  departure,  and  is 
thus  Ua  *Mliino  diinlttls.*  This  chorale,  whidi 
has  no  apparent  connection  with  the  preceding 
portion,  i»  in  G  major ;  it  is  omitted  in  the  edi- 
tions  of  Nageli  and  Peters,  but  will  be  found 
in  Becker's  '  J.  S.  Bach's  riontiinmigB  Kirchsn- 
gesange*  (Leipzig,  1843). 

Thirty  copies  only  of  the  work  were  printed 
by  Marpoiffp  and  tbe  nlates,  aixtj  in  number, 
came  into  the  haada  or  Emantiel  Baeh,  who  on 
Sept.  14,  1766,  in  a  hi;,'lily  eharact*  ristic  ml- 
vertiBcmemt,  offered  them  for  sale  at  any  reason- 
able prioe.  "What  became  of  tiiem  fa  not  known. 
There  are  two  modem  ch'tinns — tliat  of  Niigdi 
of  Ziirich  (1803,).  published  at  the  instigation 
of  C.  M.  von  wemr,  a  splendid  Maog  folio, 
with  the  fugues  engraved  Iwith  in  score  and  in 
compressed  arrangement;  and  that  of  Peters 
(1S39),  edited  by  Czeray.  iV^either  of  these  has 
the  f'horale  ;  but  the  latter  of  the  two  contains 
the  'Thema  regium'  and  the  'Riccrca'  from  the 
'  Musikalisches  Opfer.'  An  excellent  analysis 
of  the  work  is  Hauptmann's  '  Hrlauterungen,* 
etc.,  originally  prefixed  to  Cz«nij*a  edition,  bat 
to  be  had  separately  (FMera,  1841).  [G.] 
ARTUSI,  GiovANN'T  Maria,  bom  at  Bolotrna 
in  the  second  half  of  the  i6th  century,  wad  a 
canon  of  San  SalTltore,  Venice,  a  learned 
musician,  and  a  consen'ative  of  the  staunchest 
onler,  whose  life  was  devoted  to  combatting  the 
innovations  of  the  then  'music  of  the  future.* 
His  'Arte  del  contrapunto  ridotto  in  tavole* 
was  published  in  1580  and  '89  (translated  into 
German  bv  Frost),  but  his  prinrip.il  worka  are 
oontroverslal,  'Delle  imperiiezioni  delle  musica 
modema,*  1600  and  liSoj,  divaeted  against 
IM  on  to  Verde's  use  of  unprepared  sevenths  .ml 
ninths;  *Difesa  ragionata  deila  sentenze  date 
di  GUsOino  Dankerts';  'Inpraw  d«l  Zailino!,' 
1604;  'Considerazinne  MusicnU,*  Z607.  AxtlMl 
wa.'<  active  aLso  a8  a  ct)mposer;  he  pablialied 
'Canzonette'  for  four  voices,  and  a  'Caatate 
Domino'  of  his  will  be  found  in  the  Vincenti 
collection  dedicated  to  ScHUn.  [F.  G.j 

ARW1D6S0N.  Adolv  Iwab,  bom  in  1 791  at 

Padajoki  in  Finland  ;  professor  of  history  at  tlio 
university  of  A1>o  from  181 7  to  i8ai,  when  he 
was  banished  by  the  Russian  government  ibr  • 

political  article.  Tie  retired  to  Stockholm,  and 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  royal  library.  Ue 
edited  a  most  interesting  collection  of  Swedish 
national  songs,  *  Hven.tka  Formyinger,'  in  3  vols. 
(Stockholm,  1834,  1837,  and  184^),  which  forms 
a  continuation  of  the  *8v«nakn  Folkvii»or'  of 
Geijer  and  Afzelius.  [M.  C.  C} 

ASANTSCH£WSKY,  MtcBU.  VoK,  bom 
1839  at  Moscow,  sinoe  1839  director  of  tiie  Ooa* 
8ervatoire  de  Musique  at  St.  PeterslnirLr.  one  of 
the  most  cultivated  of  ttving  Russian  muridana, 
is  remarkable  fir  the  delicate  finish  of  diotloo 
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■ad  fonn  which  chAracterises  his  compositions, 
%a  well  as  for  the  extensiTe  range  of  liis  know- 
ledge ia  muaical  awtten  genenUlj,  He  com- 
pleted his  edneatioB  in  oountefpdnt  and  oompo- 
liiion  under  Haujitmann  and  Kichtcr  at  Leipsic 
between  the  jeen  1861  end  1861^  and  lived 
dnnn^  eome  jmn  tnbeequendy,  ikemfttdy  at 
Paris  ami  .it  St.  P.-t'TsImrtj.  li.w  acquired 

a  xeputation  among  book^coUectors  as  the  po«- 
■aanr  of  one  of  toe  flneet  privAte  Ubnriee  of 
works  upon  music  in  Europe.  Among  his  printed 
conapoeitiong  the  following  should  be  noted  :  op. 
9«  Soul*  in  B  minor  for  pianoforte  and  violon- 
cello ;  op.  10,  Trio  in  F  sharp  minor  for  piano 
and  sthugs;  op.  I  a,  Fest-Pulonaise  for  two 
liaimfcrtee;  Pfcittmpo  for  piano  a  quntre 
mams.  [E.  D.] 

ASCANIO  IN  ALBA.  A  'theatrical  sere- 
Bade*  in  two  acts  (overture  and  t««n^-four 

nombers),  comp  i^  d  by  ^fozart  at  ^Tilan,  Sept. 
1 771,  for  the  betrothal  of  the  Archduke  Ferdi- 
nand and  Pi'iumjM  Maria  of  Modeoa.  Fint 

performance,  Oct.  17,  1 771  (Kochel,  No.  ill). 

ASCENDING  SCALE.  It  ia  »  peooliarity  of 
tile  miBar  aeale  adopted  in  modem  muie,  that 

its  form  is  frequently  varied  by  accidental  chr<> 
inatic  alteration^  to  atiiAr  what  are  aaaamed  to 
be  the  requfrementa  of  Ine  ear;  and  aa  theae 

alterations  most  commonly  take  place  in  a.sr<'iir!- 
ing  paasages,  it  ia  usual,  ia  elementary  works,  to 
give  different  ibraio  of  the  ndnor  aoale^  Ibr  as- 
oeading  and  descending. 

For  ezAmple,  the  nturmal  fonn  of  the  scale  of 
Aaiwrie 


97 


IB  descend iui;,  as  here 
natural  and  proper, 
-  if  the  ^ 


tbt 


tike  pboe  in  Ihe  mane 

No.  T. 


it  is  said  that  the  suocesnon  of  the  upper  notes 
in  approadiiag  the  key  note  A,  do  nA  give  tlie 

3df-a  which  ou^ht  to  oorrospond  to  our  modem 
tunaUty.  It  is  argued  that  the  penultimate  note, 
or  sevoitb,  being  the  Uadimg  or  tenaible  note  of 
the  key,  ought  to  1>»?  only  a  semitone  distant 
firam  it,  aa  is  customary*  in  all  well-detincd  keys  ; 
and  ihtltt  in  fact,  unless  this  is  done,  the  tonality 
ia  aol  properly  deCennined.  This  reason  has  led 
to  Hm  accid^tal  iliarpening  of  the  aeventh  in 


a. 


-Of- 


Bot  here  tlicre  ia  another  thing  objected  to ; 
namely,  tfie  wide  interval  of  tmee  semi  tones 

(an  augmented  second )  lu  twcxn  th«^  sixth  and  the 
■evenib, Fl)  and       which  it  issaidiaabn^t  and 


unnatmal,  and  tbb  has  led  to  tbe  diarpenlng  of  tbe 


to  make  the  pro^jressirm  more  trmooth  .and  regtilar. 
This  is  the  aucceiiHiun  of  uutcts  uHuaily  given  aa 
the  aaeetulituf  minor  ttati. 

The  first  aJteration— name^,  the  abarpening  of 
the  leading  note— is  no  doubt  required  if  tbe  per- 
fect mcxlern  tonality  iu  tu  be  pruewved»  fot  BO 
doubt  an  awi^nding  pawagc^  tbua— 


would  give  rather  the  in^NKaidoa  of  tbe  kqr  of  0 
or  of  F  than  that  of  A. 

But  the  necessity  for  sharpening  tbe  tixth  is 
bj  BO  meana  10  obviooa;  it  maj  no  doubt 
be  amootber,  but  tbe  interval  of  tbe  augmented 
second  is  one  »o  familiar  in  nuKlt  ni  luuaic,  bh»  to 
fynu  no  imperative  reason  for  the  change.  Henoe 
Uiia  role  fai  frequently  disregarded,  and  tbe  tern 
marked  No.  2  vt-n,-  conunonljr  Qied,  both  fot 
ascending  and  descending. 


We  may  imtanoetbe  mie  mdaoo  passage  In  tbe 
iMt  BKMreBMBt  ofSrihwmaim*a  Symj^Laajf,  No.  i > 


Irii 


entc. 


where  not  only  does  tbe  peculiar  rbytlim  |^ve 
a  most  striking  original  effect  to  tbe  oommoB 
succession  of  notes,  but  the  strong  attention  drawn 
to  tbe  objectionable  augmented  interval,  abowa 
liofw  eflfeehvdy  genius  may  set  at  noogbt  comroon> 
place  idt^s  a8  to  muriosl  propriety.         [  W.  P.] 

ASCHER,  JoREpn,  was  lx)m  in  London,  1831, 
and  died  there  1 869.  A  faahionable  pianist,  and 
composer  of  drawing-room  pieces.  He  was 
taught  by  Moscheles,  and  followed  his  master  to 
the  Conserratorium  at  Leipzig.  Hia  sucoemftil 
career  began  in  Paris,  where  he  was  nominakHl 
oonrt  pianist  to  the  Empreas  Eugenic^  an  honour 
wUcib  appears  to  oonvey  oonaidanUe  bnsiBOBS 
advantage  in  the  fashionable  WOtld,  and  is  BO* 
cordiqgly  a  coveted  title. 

MU  oorapoatkos  amovBt  to  aboive  •  buBdrsd 
salon  pieces  —  mazurkas,  gallops,  noctiimpf, 
Etudes,  transcriptions,  etc. — well  written  and 
efltotive^  of  moderate  difflenHy,  and  rarely  if 
ever  without  a  certain  elegant  grace  and  finish. 
Among  the  best  are  'La  perle  du  Nord'  and 

< nnaiB.  *  lint.li  m«.Tiirk<ui   nnH  '  T^wi  fmiltif>H  d'n&il  ' 


both  mazurkas,  and  '  Las  gouttes  d'eau,' 

an  etude.  A.<?cher  believed  in  himself,  and  in  his 
earlier  compositions  at  least,  oHered  hia  l»e8t ; 
but  the  dissipated  habits  he  gradually  fell  into 
ruined  both  his  health  and  his  taste.        [E.  D.] 

ASUE,  AjnDBKW,  was  bom  at  Usbum  in 
Iiebnid,  about  tiie  year  1759.  Befcce  be  had 
completed  his  ninth  year  ho  was  sml  to  England 
to  an  academy  near  Woolwich,  wfasiehe  wimainad 
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more  than  throe  jnn,  when  his  father,  ha^-inc 
experienoed  a  t«nene  of  Ibrtmie,  waa  oompelled 
t<)  r«cjill  hitn  to  Ireland.  Luckily  for  him,  as  he 
stood  weeping  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  Count 
Bentinck,  a  ookul  in  tlie  army,  who  waa  riding 
by.  loamiiiij  the  cause  of  his  grief,  wrote  to  his 
father  ottering  to  take  the  Ixiy  under  hifl  protection. 
Ashe  aeeOMpanied  his  patron  to  Minorca,  where, 
the  love  for  nuiidc  which  he  had  nlrcady  phown 
at  aohool  continuing,  he  received  instruction  on 
the  violin.  He  next  w«iifc  iriUk  tiMOoant  through 
Spain,  Portugal.  fYanoe^  and  Gennany,  and  lastly 
to  Holland,  where  anoh  an  edneation  as  would 
qoalify  him  to  become  his  benefactoru  confidential 
Ugant  In  tho  manimnent  of  his  eitatei,  was 
pnwldad  Ibr  Udl  But  AAtft  ufaid  was  too 
strongly  attracted  towards  music  to  sufffr  him 
to  attend  to  anythutt  else,  and  the  Coout  oer 
osiving  it  perwiltted  luni  to  fellow  fho  bent  of  Ui 
inclination.  He  acquired  a  t^ncml  kimwlcdge 
of  several  wind-instruments,  but  evinced  the 
most  decided  pNdflaeliaB  for  tho  flnta,  the  Htmly 
of  which  he  pursnod  so  assiduously  that  in  the 
oouse  of  a  few  years  he  became  tho  admiration 
of  Holland,  Qidtting  the  roof  of  Count  Bentinck 
he  engaged  hiiu.Hclf  aH  chamber  musician  at 
Brussels,  first  to  Lord  Torrington,  and  next  to 
Lord  Dillon.  Abont  1778-  he  obtained  the  poet 
of  principal  flute  at  the  opsra-house  of  Bmssels. 
About  1783  he  returned  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  engaged  at  the  concerts  given  at  the  Rotunda, 
DubUn.  In  1701  Salomon  engiiged  him  for  the 
eonoerti  given  oj^  Urn  in  Hanorer  Scpxare,  at 

which  HajydnwaatopKoducc  his  ^n-aml  r<yinph(/iii(-8, 
and  he  niMe  his  appearance  at  tlie  second  oonoert, 
on  Foilimary  24, 179a,  when  he  pUyed  a  ouneei'to 

of  his  own  composition  with  decide*!  Htirress.  Tie 
soon  became  engaged  at  most  of  the  leading 
ooncerta,  and  on  the  resignation  of  Moniani  was 
appoint^  principal  flute  at  tho  ItaUan  opera. 
In  1799  he  married  Miss  Comer,  a  pupil  of 
Rauizini,  who,  as  Mrs.  Ashe,  was  for  many  years 
the  ]>rincipal  8ini,'tr  at  tlif  P.ith  concerto,  tho 
direction  of  which  afur  the  death  of  lUuzzini 
in  1810,  was  confided  to  Ashe.  AfU-r  conduct- 
ing these  concerts  with  considerable  ability  for 
twelve  years.  Ashe  reUnquished  the  direction 
bk  1833.  having  during  the  last  four  TOHa  of 
Ui  mnnyment  been  a  oonsidecable  wtm  by 
<hem.  lua.  Adie  first  appeared  at  the  Concert 
of  .:Vncit'nt  Miiric  in  1807  and  also  huii^'  in  thu 
oratorios.  Two  of  Aithe'H  daughters,  one  a  harpist 
•ad  the  other  a  pianist,  perfonaed  in  London 
in  1821.  [W.H.H.] 

ASHLEY^  JoBK,  a  performer  on  the  bassoon 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  1 784  he  was 
assistant  conductor,  under  Joah  Bates,  at  the 
commemoration  of  Handel  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, where  Us'name  tJao  appean  as  pln\nng  the 
double  bfWBfKin,  euiploywl  to  strengthen  the  bass 
of  the  choruses.  In  1795  he  undertook  the  di- 
teeUoQ  of  tiw  Lent  <oratoriae' at  Govent  Garden. 
Tht**?  performances,  which  tf)ok  place  on  the 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  in  Lent,  were  originated 
by  Handel,  under  whoae  direction,  ana  afteik 
warda  that  of  Smith  and  Arnold,  they  were  cor- 


rectly designated — that  is,  they  consisted  of  aa 
entire  omtorio  <r  mtuloal  drama.  Under  Aib> 

ley's  management  this  character  was  lost,  and 
the  performances  (with  few  exertions)  were 
made  up  of  adeetioBa,  indnding  every  class  of 
music,  sacred  and  Beciilar,  'in  most  admired 
disorder.*  It  was  at  these  oratorios  that  Braham 
obtained  cekbrity  by  Ida  fine  rendering  of 
sacred  music.  For  many  year^  Ashley  and 
his  four  sons  visited  different  jKirtu  of  England, 
ginng  what  thev called  'Grand  Musical  Festivals.* 
The  Isther  ana  sons  performed  themselves,  and 
with  some  popular  singer,  and  a  little  provincial 
help,  they  contrive<l  to  interest  the  public,  and 
to  nU  their  own  pockets.  On  the  death  of  Dr. 
Boyce,  Ashley  bought  the  platea  of  h^  *OnUl^ 
dral  Music,'  and  the  second  edltfoil  (X 788)  b«M 
his  name  as  the  pablisher. 
AtRLBT,  ChnntKAft,  bis  eldart  mi»  waa  a  pnpfl 

ofGiardini  and  Barthdemon,  and  a  fair  performer 
on  the  violin,  of  which  instrmnent  he  waa  oon- 
siderad  Mi  ezoellent  judge.  He  was  scarcely 
known  out  of  his  father's  orchestra.  He  died  in 
1 81 8.  ASHLET,  CUABLKa  Jam,  bom  in  1773, 
was  a  performer  of  eonriderable  excellence  on  the 
violoncello.  In  conjunction  with  his  brother,  'the 
General'  (as  ho  was  always  called),  he  carried 
on  the  oratorios  aftar  Ui  fttlMt^i  daaith.  He 
had  great  reputation  as  an  aooompanyist,  and 
was  oonsidered  second  only  to  Lindlcy.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Glee  Club  in  1793, 
an  original  member  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
andfbraooM  yean  Seerstaiytothe  Boyal  Sode^ 
of  Miisirians.  Nearly  twenty  years  of  his  lin 
were  passed  in  the  rules  of  the  King'a  fienc& 
Prison.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  (when 
nearly  70),  he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Tivoli 
Gardens,  Mai;g;ate^  the  anxieties  of  which  under- 
taking hw^A'mi  his  dnath.  which  ououwed  on 
Aug.  20,  1S43. 

AsHLKv,  J mhn  James,  was  a  pupil  of  Johann 
S'lir  x-ter,  and  a  good o^gan and  pianoforte plajBT. 
lie  is  remeinl>ere<l  as  an  excellent  singing- master, 
numbering  among  his  pupils  Mrs.  Vaughau,  Mn. 
Salmon,  Master  KUiot  (aftenwdattei^  em* 
poser),  Charlea  Smith,  etc. 

AsRLKT,  Richard,  was  a  viola  performer, 
connected  with  the  principal  orchestras  m  London 
and  the  ptovinoea.  Nothing  ia  knoam  of  his 
career.  (Barney,  0mm.  ef  Bamdd;  Mma. 
PerioflicaU  ;  Itiog.  DioL  U.K.S.)      [E.  F.  R.] 

ASHLEY,  John,  known  as  '  Ai^hley  of  Bfith,' 
was,  for  upwanls  of  half  a  century,  a  performer 
on  the  bamoon,  and  a  vocalist  in  his  native  city. 
He  is  chiefly  remembered  as  the  writer  and 
oompoeer  of  a  large  ntmiber  of  songs  and  balladi 
(between  the  years  1780  and  i!>3o\  many  of 
which  acquired  considerable  popularity.  Ue  is 
also  deserving  of  nolioa  as  ue  antlior  of  two 
ingenious  pamphlets  in  aunrer  to  Mr.  Hichanl 
Clark's  work  un  the  origin  of  our  National 
Anthem 'ReminlsoenoM  and  OhMrratiflna  i«* 
t.I»cetini;  the  Origin  of  Go«l  save  the  King,'  iS'i;  ; 
'A  Letter  to  Uie  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  supple- 
mentaiy  to  the  OhmenlSam,  etd*  1828.  both 
pnblldiedatBilh.  [B.F.B.] 
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ASHWELL,  Thomas,  a  cathedral  mtudcian 
h  the  middle  of  the  i6th  ccutury,  wlio  adhered 
to  the  Komiah  fiuth,  and  mmo  of  whogc  motets 
■till  reouun  amongst  the  in  the  Music 

SsfaeolatOxfbrd.  [W.H.H.] 

ASIOU,  BoKTPACTO,  born  at  CoRVgjg^ 
April  310,  1769;  began  to  study  at  fivo  yean 
or  age.  Before  eight  he  had  written  eeveral 
nixm»,  and  a  concerto  for  pianoforte.  At  ten 
h«  went  to  atu^y  *t  Panna  under  Morigi.  After 
a  journey  to  Yeaiee^  iriiere  be  enjoyed  his  fint 
paUic  BuoceHS,  he  was  mode  maestro  di  capella 
at  hb  native  town.  By  eighteen  he  had  com- 
pond  fifB  iBMM^»  ivfouly^MUF  pieoei  fat  the 
church  and  the  theatre,  and  a  number  of 
initrumental  pieces.  In  1 787  he  changed  his 
ihUom*  to  Turin,  when  be  TetBained  nine 
jtan,  composing  five  cant^vt^is  and  instrumental 
ffiOBic.  In  1790  he  accompauicd  the  Duchoi^ 
inanrdini  to  Venice,  and  remained  there  till 
1799,  when  he  removed  to  Milan,  and  in  iSio 
to  Paris.  There  he  continued  in  the  aervnce  t)f 
the  empresH  Marie  Lonise  till  July  181 3.  On 
the  fall  of  the  empire  Aaioli  returned  to  Cor- 
reg^o,  and  died  there  Ifay  26, 1 833.  Beddee  his 
a>QipiMition»  he  published  a  '  Trattato  d'armonla 
e  d'acoonnMignamento ; '  •  book  of  dialogues  on 
flieaune;  * O— cutmIoiiI eul  tompefrnmento, etc. ; 
xa<]  '  DisinfjTinno '  on  the  Kame.  Hia  principal 
work  is  '  II  Maestro  di  oompooxione.'  All  tbeee 
wttki  am  wiittan  wftt  aoo«mey  and  m  dear  and 

bdlBant  rtyle.  AsioH's  bioj^mphy  was  written 
liy  Coli,  a  priest  of  Corrusrio,  under  the  title 
of  'Tito  di  B.  ArioB,*  ote.  (Mibm:  lUooidi, 
«834>-  [F.  G.] 

ASOLA,  or  ASULA,  GiovAKia  Mattbo,  bom 
•I  Tenma  in  tiw  latter  bmlf  of  the  T6tb  eenturr ; 
priest  and«itiip»t^T  f  >  'i  irch  iiiu.sic  andmadrigals. 
lie  was  one  of  the  first  to  use  figured  baases. 
b  1593  be  joiaed  other  cempooewm  dedioatiDg 
*  ewaetion  of  Pnalmft  to  Palestrina. 

ASPl'LL,  George,  bom  in  18 14,  at  a  very 
early  age  nianifetjted  an  extraordinary  cajwicity 
as  a  pianoforte  player.  At  eight  years  of  age, 
aotwithstanding  tliat  the  smallness  of  his  handK 
WM  such  that  he  could  not  reach  an  octave,  so  a^i 
to  prew  down  the  two  keys  simultaneously  with- 
oot  great  difficulty,  and  then  only  wiUi  the  right 
bsao,  be  bad  attahied  stidi  proficiency  as  to  be 
aMf  t<i  jM  rfonn  the  nuwt  <lifRt  ult  «>mpo8itions  of 
luJkbrenner,  Moscheles,  Hummel,  and  Czemy, 
bwHes  the  oonoertoe  of  Haadel,  and  the  fucrues 
of  Bach  and  Scarlatti,  in  a  maiui' r  alnnkHt  ;i]>- 
woadiing  the  exoellenoe  of  the  beet  profcsson. 
He  abo  sang  whh  oonsideraUe  taste.  As  be 

t^T*-*  older,  hi«  improvement  was  such  as  t<i  lead 
to  the  expectation  that  he  would  eventually  take 
ft  file*  amongst  the  most  distinguished  pianists. 
Taese  hopes  were,  however,  di.oapp'nnte<l,  by  his 
death  frotu  a  pulmonary  diseaiie,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  died  Aug.  30,  1833,  at  I^am- 
ia^'t'in,  and  was  buried  two  day*  aftcrvvanlH  at 
lioliinj^h.im.  Aspull  left  several  manuscript 
SBBipoeitionB  for  the  pianoforte,  which  were  sub- 
iB|MBtij  poUkhed,  with  hii  portnit  pnfixw^ 


under  the  title  of  '  Geonge  Aspull's  posthumous 
Works  ibrtbe  Ffaaofbrte/  \W,  H.  H.] 

ASSAI  (ItaL),  'Very';  e.g.  'Allegro  assai,' 
very  fast ;  '  Animato  assai,'  with  great  animadon; 
*  Maestoso  assai,'  with  much  majesty,  etc. 

ASSMAYEB,  Ignaz,  bom  at  Sakbni^,  Feb. 
II,  1790  :  in  iSoS  organist  of  St.  Peter's  in  that 
city,  where  he  wrote  his  oratorio  '  Die  Sundfiuth' 
(the  Deluge),  and  his  cantata  '  Worte  der  Weiba.* 
In  1815  he  removed  to  Vienna;  in  1824  became 
organijjt  to  the  Scotch  church ;  in  1835  Im{>erial 
organist ;  in  1 838  vice,  and  in  1 846  chie^  Kapell* 
meister  to  the  court.  He  died  Aug.  31,  i86a. 
His  principal  oratorios — 'Das  Geliibde'  (tbe 
Vow);  'Saul  und  David,'  and  'Saul's  Tod'— 
were  freauently  performed  by  the  *  Tonkfinstler- 
Societat^  of  whicb  Aannayer  iras  oondootor  for 
fifteen  years.  Bctrides  these  larger  works  he 
composed  fifteen  masooe,  two  requiems,  a  To 
Deum,  and  Tarioos  amaUer  dmrbb  pieoes»aB  wsU 
as  nearly  sixty  secular  compositions.  These  last 
are  all  published.  His  music  is  correct  and  fluent^ 
but  wanting  in  iaventloB  and  Ibirae.    [0.  F.  P.] 

ASTON,  HcoH,  was  an  organist  and  church 
oomposer  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  A  'To 
Demn*  Ibr  Ato  ^oioei  and  a  motet  fbr  six  Toiosi 
composed  by  him  an  prmwfad  in  the  Music 
School  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

AST0R6A,  ExAiruELB  Baron  d',  bom  at 
Palermo  in  1 681  (F^*tis  pretends  to  give  the  day  of 
his  birth).  He  began  toe  aenoas  businMs  of  life 
by  witnessing  the  execntton  of  bis  filtber,  Iba 

Marchese  ('ap<-fc  da  KnHVano,  who  was  capUiln 
of  a  mercenary  troop,  and  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold along  with  sereral  SioHan  nobles  after  an 
unsucrLssful  emeute  .againBt  the  power  of  Spain. 
In  the  agony  of  this  terrible  occasion  his  mother 
actually  died,  and  HieeUld  Unself  fidnted  awi^. 
After  a  time  the  orj»han  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  PrinceHM  Unrini,  njaid  of  honour  to  the  wife 
of  Philip  V,  who  placed  him  in  the  convent  of 
Astorga  in  Spain.  In  this  asyltnn  it  was  that 
ho  completeti  the  muuicol  education  which  there 
is  reason  to  l>elieve  he  had  commenced  under 
Francesco  Scarlatti  at  Palermo.  He  quitte<l  it 
after  a  few  years,  and  on  his  entrance  into  the 
world  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  his  pa- 
troness, the  title  of  Baron  d'  Astorga.  In  170!, 
he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  court 
of  Panna.  There  he  8ot)n  became  a  favourite  for 
his  music's  sake  and  for  his  personal  gifts^  fiv  I19 
was  a  bandsome  nan,  composed  iriui  easa  aikd 
.ability,  and  sang  with  extraordinarj'  finish  and 
feeling  his  own  graceful  and  original  melodlea. 
It  b  not  odIflvifiM  tban  oonsonaat  wICb  a  dura^ 
tcr  of  which  we  have  only  slight  though  sug- 
gestiTe  glimpses,  to  hear  that  on  the  termination 
of  bis  Ddsskn  he  still  lingered  at  the  court  of 
Parma,  forgetful  of  his  Spanish  tiee,  and  fettered 
by  a  secret  love  ailair  with  his  pupil  Elisabetta 
Fameee,  the  niece  of  the  reigning  duke.  Nor  ii 
it  flur|iris-ing  that  his  entertainer  .'■•ho\iId  soon 
have  found  means  to  traiwfer  dangerous  an 
ornament  of  his  jpalace  to  some  distant  capital. 
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X70C;,  ivHih  a  letter  of  recommemlation  to  Leo- 
pold T  at  Vienna.  The  emperor  yielded  at  once 
to  the  fimdnationB  of  hin  vidtor,  mad  w»old  have 
tiltielMd  Mm  to  'hid  ponwii  had  not  Idt  own 
dawth  too  rapidly  interrupted  his  intentlonB. 
AakKga  Ksmained  in  or  returned  to  Vienna 
daring  the  reigni  of  Joue^fli  I  and  Cbaries  VI, 
and  f  >r  many  ycan<  Icsi  a  romantic  life  of  travel 
and  adventure,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 
•ad  revirited  SfMtin,  Portngal,  Bngfauid,  and  Italy, 
reconciling  himself  on  hia  way  to  the  n^locted 
protectrem  of  hia  boyhood.  In  171 3  he  was  in 
Vienna,  and  acted  aa  godfcQier  to  the  daughter 
of  his  friend  Caldara,  whose  register  (May  9) 
may  still  be  seen  at  S.  Stephen's.  In  1720  he 
reappeare<l  there  for  a  ahoct  tim^  and  thence  he 
finally  reUred  to  Bohemia,  where  he  died,  Au- 
gust 31,  7736,  not  however,  as  usually  stated, 
in  a  monastery,  but  in  the  Schloss  Kaudnitz, 
which  had  been  giren  ap  to  him  by  its  owner,  the 
prince  of  LoUcowitz,  and  the  arcniTes  of  which 
01)11  tain  evidence  of  the  fact.  This  circumstance 
baa  only  veiy  recently  been  brooght  to  light. 

Among  Aitoigae  eompoeitions  an  nia  ve- 
Boinwd  '  St^abat  Mater,'  for  4  voiceiJ  and  or- 
ohwtia»  probably  oomposed  for  the  'Society  of 
AaUenft  MUM^'  of  LoodMi,  and  oweatad  «l 
Oxfonl  in  171 3,  MS.  copies  of  the  score  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  and  the 
imperial  libraries  of  Beriin  and  Viemm;  and  a 
pastoral  opera  'Dafni'  (not  '  Dafno'),  composed 
and  performed  at  Karceloua  in  .June  1709,  and 

Erobably  last  heard  at  Brenlau  in  1736,  and  to 
B  found  in  the  Hofbibliothek  at  Vienna  in  the 
Kiesewetter  collection.  A  requiem  is  also  men- 
tioiietl  aa  possibly  lying  in  the  castle  where  be 
ended  hia  days.  His  name  is  alao  known  by  hia 
beautiful  cantatas,  of  which  a  great  number  are 
extjiut.  Tlio  Abbe  Santini  had  no  less  than  9S 
of  these:,  54  soprano  aod  44  (or  contralto,  with 
aooompaiumsBt  for  figured  ram  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, besides  ten  composed  as  diietf<  fir  the 
■ame  two  voices.  Of  the  Stabat  Mater  Uaupt- 
maim  (no  indulgent  eritio)  writea  ('Briefeii*  ii. 
51),  'It  is  a  lovely  thing:,  ...  a  mufch  more  im- 
portant work  tlion  Tcrgolesi's,  and  contains  a 
trio,  *  duet,  and  an  air,  which  are  real  master- 
pieces, wantintj  in  nothing ;  neither  old  nor  new, 
but  music  for  all  times,  such  as  is  too  seldom  to 
be  mot  with.*  The  work  is  published  (with 
pianoforte  accompaniment)  in  the  Peters  Collec- 
tion, and  ha.s  b€«n  recently  re-lnstrunienteil  by 
Franz  and  ismied  by  Leuckhart.  [C.  F.  P.] 

A  TEMPO  (Tt-il).  'In  time.'  When  the 
time  of  a  piece  hiis  been  chaDyed,  either  temjio- 
uMj  hf  »n  ad  libitum,  a  i>iacere,  etc.,  or  for 
a  longer  period  by  a  ptu  lento,  piit  allegro,  or 
some  similar  term,  the  indication  a  tempo  shows 
that  the  rate  of  speed  is  again  to  be  that  of  the 
commencement  of  the  movement. 

ATHALl A.  The  third  of  IXandel's  oratorios ; 
oomposed  next  after '  Deborah.'  Words  by  Hum- 
phreys. The  score  was  completed  on  June  7, 
1733.  Ilrat  perfiormed  at  Quoffd  July  10,  1733. 
Bevived  bj  fitond  Hainwinin  Sooletgr  Juw  20, 
1845. 


ATIL:\.LIE.  Mendelssohn  composed  OTertore, 
march,  and  six  vocal  pieces  (Op.  74)  to  Racine's 
drama.  In  the  spring  of  1843  the  chocuaes  alone 
(female  Toioes),  with,  piano&rte.  &  May  or  June 
1844,  the  overture  and  march.  Early  in  1845 
choruses  re-written  and  scored  for  orchestra. 
FiratpeHbnned«tBediii,Dee.  i,  1845;  in  Eng- 
land, Windsor  Castle,  Jan.  I,  1847;  I1iiUu»> 
monic,  March  12,  1849. 

ATTACCA,  Le.  'begin'  (Ital.),  when  placed 
at  the  end  of  »  morament-  —  tho  Sdieno  of 

Beethoren*s  C  minor  Symphony,  or  all  the  three 
first  movements  of  Mendelssohn's  Scotch  ditto — 
signiiea  that  no  pause  is  to  be  made^  bat  that  tlM 

ne.\t  movement  is  to  be  attacked  at  once. 

ATTACK.  A  technical  expression  for  de- 
cision and  spirit  in  beginning  a  phrase  nr 
passage.  An  orchestra  or  performer  is  said  to  be 
'wanting  in  attack*  when  there  is  no  firmnea 
and  precision  in  their  style  of  taking  up  the 
points  of  the  music.  This  applies  especially  to 
quick  tempo.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  reap  (farcA«<, 
once  BO  much  exaggerated  in  the  Pkria  «i> 
chestras,  and  of  which  MoMtt  makai  Wldl  game 
(Letter,  June  la,  1778). 

The  eft«/  d^oltafiM  in  nniwe  ia  a  aott  «f  Mtb- 
conductor  indio  mmlBi  the  moment  e(  entity  te 
the  chorus. 

ATTAIGNANT,  or  ATTAINGNANT, 
PmBB,  a  murii*  printOT  of  Paris  in  the  i6di 

centurv,  said  to  have  been  the  first  in  France 
to  adopt  moveable  types  ('caracteres  mobiles') 
for  music.    The  eogravw  of  Ua  t^ppaa  waa  Pierre 
Han  tin.    Between  the  years  1.^27  and  1536  ho 
printed  nineteen  books  containing  motetts  of 
various  imrtenL  Reach  and  foreign.  Many 
of  these  composers  would  be  entirely  unknown 
but  for  their  presence  in  those  volumes.  Among 
them  we  may  dte  Grosse,  N.  Gombert,  Claudin, 
Hesdin,  Consilium,  Certon,  Bous^  Mouton, 
Hottinet,  Momable,  Le  Boy,  Manohioouii,  La 
Heurteur,  Vermont,  Richefort,  LasfKin,  L'beritier, 
Lebrun,  Wyllart.  Feuin,  L'en&nt,  Montu,  Verde- 
lot,  O.  Louvet,  IMvitia,  Jaoquet,  Delafiigek 
I>in^:neva1,  rJaseogne,  BriaOt,  and  Pas-^i  r*  a'l. 
The  collection  is  thus  lustorically  most  im- 
portant, and  it  is  also  of  extreme  rarity. 
Attaignant  wa-s  still  printing  in  1543,  which 
date  appears  on  a  'Livro  de  danceries*  hj 
Condliom.    lb  waa  however  dead  in  1556, 
since  some  compositions  of  Gervais  printed  at 
his  press  in  that  year  are  said  to  be  edited  by 
hisiridow.  [V.a^ 

ATTERBUR  Y,  Loffman.  one  of  the  muddans 
in  ordinary  to  Georjje  III,  and  the  compoaer  of 
numerous  catches  and  glees.  Between  1 778  end 
1 780  he  obtained  from  the  Catch  Club  prizea  for 
three  gleea  and  two  oatohea.  He  also  oompoaed 
an  oratorio  called  'Goliah.*  wUdi  waa  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  the  Haymarket  Tlieatre  Ott 
Wednesday.  May  5,  1773.  being  announced  aa 
*  for  that  night  only.'  It  was  agdn  performed  in 
WeHt  WycoinlHi  church  on  AuL^^ust  i  v  '  775» 
the  occasion  of  the  ceremony  of  depoaiting 
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die  liMfft  of  Pnol  Whitehead,  the  poUticiaii  and 
Wnififlr,  indoeed  in  a  marble  urn,  as  directed  by 
hii  will,  in  the  maiuoleum  thoru  of  his  patron, 
Lard  Le  DesMDoer.  Aboat  1790  Attarbuty 
poUiahed  *  A  GoUeetion  of  TwvlTeulees,  Boondt,'' 
etc.  E'.ev.  II  i^lees  and  nineteen  catches  by  him 
are  included  in  Wamn's  collectiona.  Hia  gle<^ 
*GoiMi,  l«k  w  «n  ••Haying  go.'  atill  nteliis  iti 
popuWity.  He  died  in  Maraham  Street,  West- 
minster. June  II,  1796.  He  ia  said  to  liavo 
ooml  inxl  wiUi  tiha  pronwrfan  of  muidc  the  trade 
of  a  bmlder.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ATTEY,  John,  a  composer  of  part-aongs, 
yiAo  flounced  fii  As  flnt  quarter  m  tiie  i7ih 
century.  He  apjK>ars  to  have  t>et'n  patroniiied 
by  the  Earl  and  C'ountexa  of  Bridgewatcr,  to 
whom  he  dedicates  hi«  '  Fimt  Booke  of  Ayrm  of 
Foure  Parti,  with  TaMctnre  for  the  I.uto,'  in 
l6ja.  On  the  title-page  of  tliia  work  be  call« 
hiouelf '  Gentleman  and  Fkactitioner  of  M'luicke.' 
It  oontaina  fourteen  songs  in  four  parts,  which 
may  be  song  as  part-aongs  or  as  solos  by  a 
aopcano  voioe,  accompanied  by  the  lute,  or  the 
lute  and  baaa-Tiol,  As  no  aeoond  ooUaotion  ap- 
peared, it  is  proliaUe  that  the  oompoaor  &A  not 
UKi-t  with  Biifficient  enc<5uragemeut  in  all  cases. 
The  madriinlian  period  waa  rapidly  declining. 
(BimbMli  BOL  mOrig.)  [B.  ¥.  R.] 

ATnVOOD,  Thomas,  the  son  of  a  trumpeter, 
inoia-pUyer,  and  coal  -merchant^  waa  bont  in  1 76  7 . 
At  nme  years  of  age  hebeeameadiariiter  fai  the 
Chapel  Koyal,  where  he  ha<l  for  hi.-t  masters  sue- 
oaanvely  Dt.  Nares  and  Dr.  Ayrton,  and  where 
h»  MOMaed  about  fire  yean.  Is  Ua  irixteenth 
vear,  performing  in  a  concert  at  Buckingham 
Mouse,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  I^ince 
ct  Walea  (afterwards  George  TV),  who  sent  him 
to  Italy  to  gtudy.  In  1783  he  went  to  Naples, 
where  he  remained  for  two  years  under  the 
taMoB  of  Filippo  Cinque  and  Gaataiio  Latilla. 
From  Naples  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  otudied 
under  Mozart — who  expreswetl  a  highly  favour- 
able opinion  of  his  talent  (Kelly's  Bemiuiscences, 
i.  aa&) — until  FefaruMy,  1787,  when  he  returned 
to  England.  He  bee«me  organist  of  St.  George 
Uie  ^Lartyr,  Queen  S(|uare,  and  a  member  of  the 
Prinoe  of  Walea*a  chamber  band.  He  waa  ap- 
peintod  mnaicil  inftmctor  to  the  Dudieaa  of 
Vocfc  in  1 79 1,  and  to  the  PrincosH  of  Wales  in 
1795.  In  the  latter  jear,  on  the  deceaseof  John 
JoMi^  offfwiitof  St.  Ftail*s  Oathednl,  Attwood 
became  his  successor  ;  and  in  June,  1 796,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Dupui^,  be  was  i^)pointed  Compoacr 
to  the  Chapel  Koyal.  In  1821  he  was  nominated 
organi.Htof  (ieorge  IV's  private  chapel  at  Brighton. 
Attw(jod  was  one  of  the  ori;.rinal  members  uf  the 
Philhanaonie  Society  en  Us  establishment  in  1 8 1 3, 
and  for  some  yeara  occasionally  condurtf*!  its 
concerts.  In  1836,  on  the  decease  of  John  Stattbrd 
Bmith,  he  succeeded  him  as  organist  of  the  Chapel 
BoyaL  Attwood  died  at  his  residenoe  in  Cheyne 
Walk,  Chd8e^  on  March  28,  1838.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  under  the  organ. 
In  the  earljr  part  of  hia  li£B  Attwood  waa  much 
engaged  in  oMulfo  esnpoeltioii,  in  which  he 


The  pieees  let  by  him  were— The  Prisoncor, 
1793;  The  Mariners,  1793;  Caernarvon  Castle, 
1 793  ;  The  Adopted  Child,  1 795 ;  The  Poor 
bailor,  1705  ;  The  Smugglers,  1706  ;  The  Mouth 
of  the  NOe,  1798  ;  TheDerfl  ofa  Lorer,  1798  ; 
A  Day  at  Rome,  1798;  The  Ca.«itl©  of  Sorrento, 
1799:  The  Red  Utoss  Knights,  1799;  The  Old 
GoOieattan,  1 799 ;  Tbo  M^[ic  Oalc,  1799 ;  IVne 
Friend.'?,  1800  ;  The  Dominion  of  Fancy,  iSoo  ; 
The  Escapes,  or,  The  Water  Carrier  (partly 
selected  from  Cherubini*s  '  Les  Deux  Joum^es^* 
and  partly  ori^nal"*,  1801  ;  II  Bondocani,  1801; 
St.  David's  Day,  1801 ;  and.  The  Curfew,  1807. 
He  also  oontrirated  two  MOgc  to  'Gay  Man- 
nering,'  1816. 

Later  in  life  Attwood  derofeed  his  attention 
more  to*  CMtibednl  nrade.  A  rtlmm  of  hb 
church  jagomiitmB,  containing  four  services, 
eii^ht  amlamB,  and  nine  chants,  was  published 
ahjut  fifteen  years  afttr  his  death,  under  the 
editorship  of  hia  godson.  Dr.  Thomaa  Attwood 
Walmisley.  Besiaes  these  oempodtions  Attfwood 
produced  two  anthems  with  on  ln  stnil  nrcoin 
paniments ;  one,  '  1  was  glad '  (a  remarkably  fine 
composition),  for  the  eoiron«tioB  *ef  €toorge  IV, 
and  the  other,  '  0  Lord,  grant  the  King  a  long 
life,'  for  that  of  William  IV;  and  he  had  com- 
menced a  third,  intended  ftr  ^b»  coroQation  of 
Queen  Victoria,  when  his  career  was  clwctl  by 
death.  He  also,  following  the  example  of  Mat- 
thew Lock,  composed  a  '  KjrTie  eleison,*  with 
different  music  for  each  ref>etition  of  the  words. 
Attwood  produced  many  sonatas  and  lessons  for 
the  pianoforte,  and  numerous  songs  and  glees. 
Of  his  scmgs,  •  The  Soldier  s  Dream  *  long  main- 
tained its  popularity ;  and  of  his  glees,  '  In  peace 
Ijove  tunes  the  shephenl's  reed,'  and  'To  all  that 
breathe  the  air  of  Heaven,'  are  still  wdl  known 
to  aH  admirers  of  tiiat  siiecies-  of  raoais.  Akt* 
wood's  oomixwitions  are  diHtiugiu.<hcd  by  piuity 
and  taste  as  well  as  by  fioroe  and  expression. 

It  is  interesting  to  notiee-ihat  Attwood,  n 
favourite  pupil  of  Mozart,  was  one  of  the  first 
among  English  musicians  to  reoogmae  the  genius 
of  the  young  Mendelssohn.  A  mendship  qirang 
up  between  the  two  comp^wers  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  death  of  the  elder.  Thus  the 
talented  Bnn^ishman  appears  as  a  coimecting 
link  between  the  two  pift<>d  Germans.  Several 
of  Mendelssohn's  published  letters  were  written 
ftx>m  AttwoodVt  viUa  at  Nonrood^  his  three 
Preludes  and  Fueuea  for  the  organ  are  dedicated 
j  tu  him,  and  the  autograph  of  a  Kyrie  eleison  in 
A  minor  is  inscribed  'For 'Mr.  Attwood  ;  Berlin, 
24  March.  1833.'  [W.  H.  H.j 

AUBADE.  A  French  term  (from  aubr,  the 
dawn),  answering  to  nocturne  or  serenade.  It 
was  originally  applied  to  music  performed  in  the 
morning,  and  apparently  to  concerted  musto 
(Littr^)  ;  but  is  now  almost  confined  to  music  for 
the  niano^  and  an  Aubada  baa  no  distinct  £onn 
or  ouneter  of  Its  own.  Stephen  HctUer  and 
Schulhoffhave  written  pieces  bearing  Uiis  title. 

AUBER,  Dasibl-Fbanqois-Esfrit,  was  bom 
January  19,  17S4  (according  to  Fitis,  178  a),  at 
Omb,  where  hia  parenti  wm  od  m  vWtk  Th» 
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funily,  although  of  Nonnan  origin,  hud  been 
settled  in  Paris  for  two  ^enerationii,  and  tliut  mo- 
teopoUs  WM  always  oousidered  as  his  home  by  our 
oomposer.   In  his  riper  years  he  hardly  ever  left 
it  for  s  single  day,  and  iii>t  t^  ven  the  dangers  of 
tlbs  PmiMian  nsge  oould  induoe  the  then  more 
Ihm  oetogaBarisa  to  desert  Ms  heknred  dty.  Al- 
though  deetinod  by  hia  father  fin-  a  commercial 
career,  young  Auber  began-to  evince  his  talent  for 
muieMSTeryeariyp^iod.  AttheaffsofelevvB 
he  wrote  a  number  of  ballads  and  'Komances,' 
much  en  votjue  amongst  the  elecant  ladies  of 
the  Directoire;  ona  of^ihani  oaUfld  'Boinjour'  is 
said  to  have  been  very  popular  at  the  time.  A 
few  years  later  we  find  Auber  in  London,  nomi- 
ludly  as  ooounercial  clerk,  bat  in  reality  more 
than  ever  dovoteil  to  liis  art.   Here  hImo  bia  v(K>al 
Qompoaitiniid    art)    tuiid    to    have    luet  with 
gtmH  Buocees  in  faahiooaUs  dnwing-room« ;  his 
mwuJ  timidifey  howenrer— •  feature  of  his 
ohsnwter  whibh  rsmuned  to  him  during  his 
whole  life — prevented  the  young  artist  from 
rmping  the  full  bsnefit  oi  Us  praoodoua  gifts, 
fit  oooMqueiioe  of  Uw  breMh  tn  tiie  IVeaty  of 
Amiens  (1804)  Aulier  had  tn  leave  Knglaml, 
•nd  on  his  return  to  Paris  we  hear  nothing  more 
of  his  eoPMoefqM  ponoita.   MusieliM  now 
engrossed  all  his  thoughts  and  faculties.  Hia 
ddout  m  an  instrumental  composer  was  ac- 
companied by  BonewlMt  peculiar  ciioannteiioei. 
Auber  bad  l)ecame  acqoamted  with  Lamarrc,  a 
viuiooceilo  player  of  considerable  reputation  ;  and 
to  soifc  tho  pendiMr  ityle  of  biei  friend,  our  com- 
poser wrote  several  concertos  fur  hiH  iuHtnuneiit, 
which  originally  appeared  under  Laumrre'a  uauie, 
but  the  real  authorship  of  which  soon  trOMpind. 
The  reputation  thus  acquired  Auber  incraeaed 
by  a  vi<din-conoerto  written  for  aad  first  played 
by  Mazas  at  'the  Conservatoire  with  signal 
fooosii;  it  iMi  onee  bosa  introdueed  bore  by 
M.  SofntoB.  HioM ottampt  at  dramOSo  oom- 
position  waa  of  a  very  m<xleBt  kind.    It  consisted 
in  the  re-setting  ctf  an  eld  oper»-libietto  called 
'Julio*  ibr*ooeisty  of amaleiiit  (in  t8ii  or  la). 
The  orchestra  was  composed  of  two  violins,  two 
violas,  violoncello,  and  douUe-bass.     The  re- 
ception of  the  piece  was  lliivoinable.  CSierubini, 
the  ruler  of  the  operatic  staye  at  that  time,  was 
amongst  the  audience,  and  recoguituug  at  once 
tko  pOTmlU  tfaou^  untrained  genius  of  the 
WOteag  oonpaser,  he  offered  to  nujverintend  his 
nrUior  studies.    To  the  infitruetiou  of  this 
great  composer  Auber  owed  his  mastery  over  the 
technical  difficulties  of  bio  art.   As  his  next 
work,  we  meation  a  mass  written  for  the  private 
chapel  of  the  Priuoe  de  Chimay,  from  which  the 
boMitiM  a  eofitUa  prayer  in  'MasanieUo'  io 
UkxBL  ffii  ftst  opera  publicly  peifonned  was  'Le 
Sejour  luilitairc,'  and  was  played  iu  1813  at  tlte 
ThMtre  i*  eydeau.    Its  reoeptitA  was  anything 
but  foTouruik,  and  oo  d&ooonged  was  the 
youthful  composer  by  this  unexpected  failure  that 
for  eix  years  he  refrained  from  repeating  the 
atteiiijit.   His  second  opera,  *IiO  Tsotament,  on 
le«   IliUete-doux,'  brought  out  at  the  Opi'ra 
Coou^ue  in  i8ij^  proved  again  unsuooessfuii  but 
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j  Aul>er  was  now  too  certain  of  his  vocation  to  bo 
[  tiilencud  by  a  momentary  disappointment.  He 
immediately  set  to  work  a^;ain,  and  his  aest 
opera,  'La  Berg^  di&telame,*  first  perfonued 
in  the  following  year,  to  a  great  extent  realised 
his  bold  eq;>ectations  of  ultimate  suooess.  The 
dlnias  ond  duration  of  tUo  t qoosm  mn,  to  • 
great  extent,  founded  on  Aubcr's  finenddb^oui 
artistic  alliance  with  Scribe^  one  of  tho  most 
fertile  pUy  wrighti  aall  lilt  mopt  sldlfid  librettist 
of  ino<lem  times.  To  ttls  union,  which  lasted 
unbroken  till  iScribe*S  death,  a  great  nuuiber  ujt 
both  comic  and  serious  a^en»  owe  their  existaioe^ 
not  all  eiiual  in  value  and  beauty,  but  all  evincing 
in  various  degrees  the  inexhaustible  pnnhictive 
power  of  their  joint  auibon.  Our  space  will  not 
allow  UB  to  insert  a  complete  list  of  Auber's 
numerous  dramatic  productions ;  we  must  limit 
ourselves  to  mentioning  those  amongst  his  woriu 
which  by  their  intrinsic  value  or  ezt^nal  grace  of 
execution  bave  excited  the  particular  adndra- 
tion  of  contemporary  audiences,  or  on  which 
their  author's  obuin  to  immortality  ssoms  chiefly 
to  rest.  We  tmmo  'Lefeester/  iSaa  (beSng  tiio 
first  of  .-VuIht'b  operas  with  a  libretto  by  Scribe) ; 
'Le  Mafon,'  1825  (Auber's  ehtf-d'auvrt  in 
oomic  opera) ;  *La  Muefeto  do  Partiel*  (Hasani* 
ello)  1828;  'Fra  Diavoln,'  1830;  'Lestoai,* 
1835;  *L«  Cheval  de  Bronze,  1835;  '  L'Am- 
bassadrice,'  1836;  -*Lo  Domfaio  noir,'  1837; 
'Le«  Diamans  de  la  couronne,'  1841  ;  'Carlo 
HruBclii,'  ;  'Haydee,*  1847;  'L'Eiifant  pro- 
digue,'  1850;  •  Zerline,'  185 1  (written  for 
M.-idaine  Allxmi') ;  '  Manon  Lescaut,'  1856; 
'  1^  liancee  du  Roi  des  Garbes,'  1867;  *Le 
premier  iour  de  bonheur,*  1 868 ;  and  '  Le  R^ve 
d'amour,  first  perfonned  in  BeoemlMr  1869  at 
the  Op(-ra  Cksnique. 

Auber's  position  in  the  history  of  his  art  may 
be  defined  as  that  of  the  last  neat  represontotive 
of  opira  oomique,  a  phase  of  dramatie  mnsie  in 
which  more  than  in  any  other  the  peculiarities 
of  the  French  character  have  found  their  full 
expreorfott.  fin  lodi  woifcs  aa  'Lo  Mafoo*  or 
'  IvcH  Diamans  de  la  couronne,*  Aubier  hao 
rendered  tho  chevalerestjue  grace,  the  vorvfl^ 
end  amorous  sweetness  of  French  feeUn^f  in  ft 
manner  both  charming  and  essentially  national. 
It  is  here  tliat  he  proves  hiuuielf  to  be  the 
legitimate  follower  of  Boieldieu  and  the  more 
than  equal  of  Herold  and  AtLim.  With  tht^ 
masters  Auber  shares  the  charm  of  melody 
founded  on  the  siB^pk  grace  of  the  popular 
chanson,  the  piquancy  of  rhythm  and  the  ears 
bestowed  upon  the  distinct  enunciation  of  tho 
words  characteristic  of  the  French  school.  Like 
them  -also  he  is  unable>er  perhaps  unwilling  to 
divest  his  mono  oF  tho  peotdioritieB  of  bio  own 
national  tvpe.  We  bave  on  purpose  cite-d  the 
'  Diamans  de  la  couronne'  as  evincing  the  charm 
of  FVsDch  feelinsv  altboagb  the  ooeoe  of  tbak 
opera  is  laid  in  Portu^'al.  Like  Geor^  Brown 
and  the  'tribu  d'Avenel'  in  Boieldieu s  'Dame 
Blancbe^*  Auber's  Pcrtognese  are  in  reality 
Frenchmen  in  disguise;  a  dini^ui-e  put  on  rn"re 
for  the  sake  uf  pretty  show  than  of  actual 
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deception.    We  htn  neogtSm  ftgda  ifa»t 

anutlgamating  forco  "f  French  culture  to  which 
all  ci^iliaed  oations  have  to  bome  extent  sub- 
mitted. But  to  gnat  fa  cbwm  of  the  natund 
grace  and  true  gaieti^  dc  nnir  with  which 
Auber  endows  hia  crtsatiuiis  that  somehow  wo 
ibiget  the  incongruity  of  the  mongrel  type.  In 
coraparinjj  Aul>er'fl  individual  merits  witli  thoae 
of  otlier  iitaMters  of  his  school,  of  lioieldieu  for 
instance,  we  should  say  that  he  surpasses  them 
all  in  brilliancy  of  orchestral  effects.  He  in, 
on  the  other  hand,  dtH:idedly  inferior  to  tlie 
last-m«itioDed  composer  as  regards  the  •taroeture 
of  his  concerted  piivt.a.  AuIht  here  sceiiiH  to 
lack  that  firm  gra8[>  which  enables  the  musician, 
by  a  distinct  grouping  of  individual  compaMnt% 
to  blend  int«}  a  harmonious  whole  what  seems 
moet  cuntradictorv',  yet  witliout  losing  hold  of 
the  single  parts  of  the  organism.  His  en»mbU$ 
are  therefore  frequently  rtli<,'ht  i|i  Qonstruction  ; 
his  style  iudeod  may  be  designated  as  eseentially 
faoOM^piMnunis ;  but  he  is  (perhaps  for  the  same 
reason)  a  master  in  the  art  of  delineating  « 
character  by  touches  of  subtlest  rehnement. 

Amoo^  hin  serious  operas  it  is  particulailj  MM 
work  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  has  con- 
tributed to  its  authors  European  reputation,  but 
which  at  the  same  time  differs  so  entirely  from 
Auber's  usual  style,  that  without  the  moet 
indubitable  proofs  one  would  hardly  believe  it 
to  be  written  by  the  graceful  and  melodious  but 
ADjrthing  but  paasionately  grand  composer  of 
'"La  Dieu  et  1»  Bajad^re*or  'Le  Coeval  de 
r.runzc.'  We  are  speaking  of  'La  Muetto  de 
Portioi,'  ia  this  oountnr  oommonly  called,  after  ite 
ddef  hao,  *MaHttuelli>.*  In  it  the  most  violent 
passions  of  excited  popular  fury  have  their  fullest 
•w»y  i  in  it  the  heraio  feelings  of  self '•nnwodering 
lof*  Hid  devotioB  expresMd  in  »  namwr 
boih  grand  and  original ;  in  it  even  the  traditional 
fan*  of  the  opecm  aeon  to  sqiaiid  with  the 
impetooiia  feeling  embodied  in  tlMns.  Aobei't  style 
in  Masanicllo  in  iudced  a«  diffenint  as  can  bo 
ima^nntl  from  his  usual  elegant  but  somewhat 
frigid  mode  of  ntlenuioe,  femided  on  Boieldiea 
with  ft  strong  admixture  of  Rossini.  Wagner, 
who  undoubtedljr  is  a  good  judge  in  the  matter, 
■ad  certainly  free  from  tmone  partiality  in  the 
French  itL.i-^t'  r'H  faviuir,  acknowledges  in  this 
opera  'the  bold  etfecte  in  the  instrumentation, 
MVtleiibrly  in  the  treatment  of  the  strings,  the 
dmstic  grouping  nf  tlic  chorul  Jnaj'iws  whicii  here 
fat  the  tint  time  take  an  important  part  in  the 
H^MO,  no  lea  Chnn  original  harmonies  and  happy 
Btrokee  of  dramatic  chnracterisntinn/  Var'mut* 
conjecttOM  faftve  been  propounded  to  aooount  for 
this  singnlar  and  never- again-attained  flight  of 
inMpinUion.  It  has  been  said  for  inntancc  that 
the  most  stirring  mdodies  of  the  opera  are  of 
popular  NeapolitMi  origin,  but  tUs  has  been 
oontradicted  emphatically  by  the  composer  hiniHi  lf. 
Tho  solution  of  the  enigma  seems  to  us  to  lie  in 
the  thoroughly  revolntionised  feeling  of  the  time 
(  1 8  .'S\  which  two  years  afterwards  was  to  cxpl-xle 
the  established  governments  o(  ^'rftnoe  and  ollter 
eooatrisi.  Thit  open  wm  iadaod  ditiwnd  to 


beoome  hiitoricany  eonneeted  wiCh  €he  popnkr 

mnvtment  of  that  eventful  period.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  riots  in  Bnusels  began  after  a 
perftmaiioe  of  the  'Moetfte  de  Fortici'  (Angnst 

25i  which  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the 

country,  and  thus  in  a  manner  acted  the  part  of 
'  Lilliborlero.*  There  is  a  sad  ngnificanoe  in  th» 
fact  that  the  death  (May  13,  1 871)  of  the  author 
of  this  revolutionary  inspiration  was  surrounded 
and  indeed  pertly  OMisea  by  tiie  terron  of  the 
Paris  commune. 

About  Auber  8  life  little  remains  to  \hs  added. 
He  received  marks  of  highest  distinction  from  his 
own  and  fort  ign  sovereigns.  Louis  Philippe  made 
him  Director  of  the  Conservatoire,  and  Kapoleou 
m  added  the  dig^ty  of  bqMiial  Mattre-de- 
Cliapelle.  lie  however  never  acte<l  as  conductor, 
IHjrluips  owing  to  the  timidity  already  alludeil  t«». 
Indeed  ho  never  was  present  at  the  p>erfonnance 
of  his  own  works.  When  questifiucd  nlMiut  this 
cxtraonlinary  circumstance,  he  h  said  to  have 
returned  the  dianeteristic  answer,  '  Si  j'assistaia 
h  un  de  mes  ouvrages,  je  n'i'<Tiraifl  dc  ma  vie  une 
note  de  musique.'  His  habits  were  gentle  and 
faeneifalenl^  aightly  tinged  with  epicureanism. 
He  was  a  thorough  Pariaiai^  and  the  bimmotH 
related  of  him  are  legion.  [F.  H.] 

AUBERT,  Jacqdes  ('le  vieux')i  an  eminent 
French  violinist  and  composer,  bom  towards  the 
end  of  the  1 7th  century.  He  was  violinist  in  the 
royal  band,  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera,  and  the 
Concerts  Spirituels.  In  1 74S  he  was  nominated 
leader  of  the  band  and  director  of  the  Due  de 
13ourbon'B  private  music.  He  died  at  Belleville 
near  Paris  in  1753. 

The  catalogue  of  his  published  compositions 
contains  five  books  of  violin  sonatas  with  a  bass ; 
twelve  suites  en  trio  ;  two  books  of  concertos  fur 
four  violini^  oello  and  bass ;  many  airs  and 
minuets  for  two  violins  and  bass ;  an  opera  and 
a  ballet.  All  these  works  are  of  good,  correct 
workmanship,  and  some  movements  of  the  sonatas 
are  certainly  not  devoid  of  aameit  mminal 
feeling  and  character. 

His  son  Louis,  bom  in  1720,  was  also  violinist 
at  the  Opera  and  tiie  Concert  Spirituel,  and 
published  a  number  of  >'iolin  comj>ositions  and 
some  ballets,  which  however  are  very  iuCarior 
to  hia  fetWa  wqAb,  Bo  nalived  ikon  puUio 
aothnty  in  1 77Z.  [P. 

AUBKRT,  PiEHBE  Francois  Olivter,  vio- 
loncellist, bom  at  Amiens  in  1763^  for  twen^- 
tive  yean  member  of  the  orchestra  of  tibo  Opera 
('oiniiiuf  at  Pari."!.  His  chit  f  merit  is  having 
published  two  good  instruction  books  for  the 
▼iolonodlo  at  a  time  when  a  work  of  that  Idnd 
was  much  netdod.  He  wn  t*-  also  string  quar- 
tets, sonatas  and  duets  fur  violoncello,  and  a 
pamphlet  entitled 'Histoireabr^g^  del*  musique 
ancienno  et  modeme.*  [T.  P.  H.] 

AUER,  Leopold,  bom  May  a8,  1845,  at 
Veszprem  in  Hungary,  an  eminent  violin-playeri 
was  a  pupil  of  Dont  at  the  Vienna  CJonservatorio 
j  and  afterwanbt  of  Ji>achim.    From  1863  to  li>6^ 
'  he  was  leader  of  the  orchestra  at  Diuseldorf, 
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from  1866  to  1867  at  Hombuii^,  and  einoe  1868 
ha  hu  lived  at  St.  Petersburg  as  Bolo-Tiolinist  to 
die  oourt,  though  frequently  vidting  London. 

Aner  htm  all  the  qualities  of  a  ^reatTidinist — 
fullness  of  tone,  perfect  mastery  over  all  techni- 
dJ  difficulties,  and  genoine  musical  feeling*  His 
mooees  in  the  principal  towns  «f  the  oontiagBt.  as 
Well  OS  in  I^mdon,  has  been  very  gntfc.    [P.  D.] 

AUGARTEN.  Tlie  well-known  public  garden 
on  the  Au,  or  meadow,  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Donau  Canal,  in  tlie  Lsopoldstadt  suburb  of 
Vienna,  interesting  to  the  mnsioian  from  its  having 
been,  like  our  own  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh,  the 
place  of  j)crformanco— often  first  i)erformanoe — 
of  many  a  masterpiaoe.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
pnblio  DT  ih«  Emperor  Joseph  II,  and  ma  opaned 
on  April  30,  1775.  At  first  it  appears  to  have 
been  merely  a  wood;  then  a  garden— 'the 
ndlariaa  gwdan  af  Vlami**— bat  after  a  time 
•  OOncert-room  was  built,  and  in  1782  sumincr 
moming  concerts  were  started  by  Martin,  a 
wall-known  entreprenear  of  the  day,  in  asmxiia- 
tion  with  Mo7j»rt,  then  at  the  height  of  hia 
genius.  Mozart  mentions  the  project  in  a  letur 
(^May  18,  1783)  to  his  &ther,  and  the  first  scries 
of  the  concerts  opened  on  the  36th  of  May,  under 
briUiaut  patroua^'e,  attracted  partly  by  the  novelty 
of  music  so  nearly  in  the  open  air,  by  the  beau^ 
of  the  apot»  and  by  the  excellence  of  the  music 
announoad.  Hie  enterprise  changed  hands  re- 
peatedly, until,  about  the  year  1800,  the  concerts 
ware  diiaotad  hj  Sohuppansi^  the  violin-pUyer, 
of  Beethoran  notoriety.  Viey  <Kd  not  howpver 
maintain  their  high  character  or  their  po]nilarity, 
but  had  to  suffer  the  inevitable  fate  of  all  similar 
institiitkniB  which  aim  over  the  heads  of  those 
whom  they  wish  to  attract.    In  they  were 

in  the  hands  of  the  '  Hof-Traiteur'  and  Wraniuky 
the  mosldaa.  By  1830  perfonnars  of  eminence 
had  ceased  to  .ipj>ear,  then  the  performances  in 
the  Augarten  dwindled  to  one  on  the  ist  May,  a 
great  annual  ftatival  with  the  Viennese ;  and  at 
length  they  ceased  altogether  in  favour  of  other 
spots  more  fashionable  or  leas  remote,  and  the 
garden  ravartad  to  its  original  use  as  a  mere  place 
for  walking  and  lounging.  But  its  musical  glories 
cannot  be  forgotten.  Here  Mozart  was  tn  be  seen 
and  heard  in  at  least  one  series  of  concerts,  at 
each  of  which  some  great  symphony  or  concerto 
waa  doubtless  heard  for  the  fint  time ;  and  here 
Beethoven  pnxluced  one  (if  nut  moro>  of  his 
masterpieces — the  Kreutzer  sonata,  which  was 
played  thara  (May  1803)  by  Bridgetower  ttsd 
iiiiiist  lf,  the  two  first  movements  being  read  from 
autograph  and  copy  dashed  down  only  just  before 
tiMOOomaneeaMntof thaoMMari.  BaaldasfhiB, 
Ilia  fint  five  symphoniea,  his  overtures,  and  three 
fiat  pianoforte  concertos  were  stock  pieces  in  the 
programmes  of  the  Angartan.  The  concerts  took 
jdace  on  Thursday  mornings,  at  the  curiously 
early  hour  of  half-past  seven,  and  even  seven. 
Mayseder,  Czemy,  Stein,  Clement,  Linke,  Mos- 
cheles,  and  many  othT  great  artist?*  wore  heard 
there.    ^Tbc  above  infonualiou  is  obtained  from 

Hanslick's  'OoooarfeivaaaD  in  WkiL*  and  Kies's 
'Kotaaen.')  [G.] 


AUGMENTATION.  This  term  is  used  to 
express  the  appearance  of  the  subject  uf  u  fugaa 
in  notes  of  double  the  original  value,  e.g. 
crotchets  for  quavers,  minims  ror  crotchets,  etc., 
and  is  thus  the  opposite  to  DiMiNonoH.  Or  it  is 
a  kind  of  imitation,  or  canon,  whara  the  aama 
thing  takes  place.  Dr.  Banjamin  Ckjoka's  eata* 
brated  canon  by  douMa  aii;^pientation  (eTi^TUvt-d 
on  his  tombstone)  b^giaa  as  followii,  and  is  per- 
haps the  bast  iastaooa  on  rao«d. 


num. 


-  ttc 


Bien,  A 


etc 


We  subjoin  hj  way  of  example  one  of  a  simpler 
kind  by  Cfliamblni. 


When  introduced  into  the  development  of  a 
fugue^  augmentation  often  produces  a  grant 

effect.  As  examples  we  may  cite  the  latter 
part  of  Handel's  chortis  'O  first  created  b^m' 
in  'Samson';  the  concluding  chorus  of  Dr. 
Hayes'  anthem  'Great  is  the  Lord';  Dr.  Croft's 
fine  chorus  'Cry  aloud  and  shout';  Leo's  'Tu 
es  Sacerdos'  in  F,  in  his  'Dixit  Dominus'  in  A' ; 
and  several  of  J.  Sebastian  Bach's  fusuaa  in  hia 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier.'  Tbe  dd  ItaBaa 
church  composers  were  very  fond  of  introducing 
augmentation,  eqMdally  towards  the  end  of  a 
choral  fugue,  and  in  the  baaa.  They  would  eaU 
it  'La  fuga  aggravata  nol  TW.<«o.'  Fine  examjiles 
are  found  in  '  Amens'  by  Leo,  Bonno,  and  Cafaro, 
in  Noiva]]o*aFitnril]iam  music.  [F.A.6.O.] 

AT70MENTBD  IinmVAL.   An  interrat 

which  is  ext^-nded  by  tho  addition  of  a  .mnnit/tne 
to  ita  normal  dimension.  The  following  examples 
show  the  augmentationa  of  intervals  onmnonly 
used:— 


TTnlMO. 


ir«]<ir 
Mcond. 


Mcood. 


i 


i 


nnOi 


Mi^lor  AogmenM.  or  nl 
itzlh.  itarp  »Ulh. 


[W.PO 
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AUfT^AHL  VORZUGUCHER  MUSIK- 
WEiULE,  a  collection  of  mdkaA  and  modern 
mine  in  flferiot  style,  puUidied  tHtii  fhe  ooonte- 
BIDce  of  the  'Konigliche  A1<ar!<'iiiie  der  Kunste' 
of  Berlin  in  1840  (8vo.  Trautwein).    It  cou- 


1.  FniiM,'Ti 

1  Do>.*1I*Im  Zan|«.' 
&  Oo.lroin«teit.Fmln.  J.IUydn. 
4  De.'Bkllelitja.'  Haiuicl. 
Ik  Da'Dll  'l  Mini II.'  N'Kuni«nn. 
1  DObforOr^   ' .  II  ii  .r.  i  r.  H»cli. 
7.  Tatae, '  Aul.  d»M  i»lr."  C.  1".  t. 

B4Cll. 

a.  l>o.'U)l>elielo«aKaiiMii.'ra*i». 
%  OfttarIlMn,B».  KlfBbeiver. 

u.  Pifr  rhofsi.  Ich  luM.  J.  s. 

[J.  c-.j 

I'Z  Fugue  (ur  Pianola  F. 

11!.  I'.i.  liuU  Mol  " 

14.  Kjric  LoUl. 
1&  rtwmforl'laao.Dn. 
UL  Dm.  2  Cboln. 'Dnrdi  dMMlbl- 
tm.'  i-CBtub. 

17.  ChrMib  Oimim. 

18.  Furue  tot  riaiiu,  A  mlu.  Tele- 

mum. 

19.  Do. '  •  hrtitc'  Hmm*. 

aa  Du. '  Qium  ollm.'  IL  Bardn. 
2L  iMw  tor  llMO  la  C.  Moiart. 

■oM.'WMMriibM.'  ILtictiuU. 
n,  rttXtenl.'KwIlM' Lob.'  'teller. 
a«.  Furue  for  Org.  In  0.  racl>e!l>Bl. 
2f>.  Kyrie.  F.  l«chneWer. 
.f,.  Kuiiie.  •  lA»'t  uni.'  HjKjhr. 
•/7.  l)<i.  for*tftt  111  1  .    K<  lx. 
■Ji^.  Motel  (a  ti)  '  Tu  e»  I  qUuil'  Fs- 


9L  Xolet.  UnrHin'.' 
35.  FuKU«.  "Tuao 

mclll. 

.•W.  Po.  fur  Mftt.  A  min.  (;»"m»riii. 
37.  1)0.  "  Mil  iHiu  turb»r»J.'  lUr- 
onlhi. 

SL'AveMirU.'  Kletn. 

3».  Fugue,  for  4t«tt  In  C.  Hcnnlnc 

40.  Do.  "nmmUbui.'  Vterilnc 

41.  l>o.  'KtlaMMolk'  CMdaia. 

42.  Do.  for  OiCMI  H  mOtX  VkW 
oibaldl. 

4S.  '  £^  mtler.'  A>lnri.-Ti. 

41.  Pu«h«iU.'CuBit)Aucto.'  Be)i»- 


G.  Fiieher. 
Mi>U!t,  'O  d" 
IVrtl. 

47.  l  ii.  iir  ■  Ililli-I  iji."  r,.  narrrr. 
4&  iKxfurl'laiui,  InF.  X.Lcbe*ue. 

Borne  oopte*  have  to  Apptadls : 

Aria, '  InsemeKo.'  Donatik 

lk>.  Aiciiut.  J.P.  Baioh. 

I>  II  I. '  (k-chl  p«rch«.'  SteflknL 

'  Nilr<'  Kr.|;ii.it.'    1  ctkoImL 

•  (I  1111  li.  .    iTIu-oiIora).  Hand<>L 

Chorus  aDd  Air  CUraeUtooJ.  C.  1'. 

& 
Dwl  I 

KelchMKlt. 
Polo  and  Chorus  (Da)  Da 
.Vrla.  -  I'lM*  BUmort.'  Hi 
;>r<;ha  '  DafkUe  pan.).  Xi 
Trto. '  Uonlnufc  Ln. 


n.  Itcn«llrtuv  «<.  Hall'ri. 
JTiKtM,   '  Tu  ad  dutanun.' 


AUTHENTIC.  Such  of  the  ecrle«ia.sticnl 
DKNloii  are  adled  Authentic  aa  have  their  sounds 
cciiu  prided  within  an  ooteve  Iran  the  flnal. 
They  are  aj  ftUov,  in  order  of  tho  Gngorian 

system : — 


No. 

Slode. 

Compaaa. 

Final. 

nominaiit. 

1 

Dorian 

DtoD 

D 

A 

8 

Phrygian 

E  toE 

E 

0 

6 

Ljdian 

FtoF 

F 

c 

7 

Mixolydisn 

G  toG 

G 

D 

AtoA 

A 

£ 

n 

loninarlMltui 

OtoO 

0 

A  modob  or  tone^  or  scale,  mat  be  made  up  of 

the  union  of  a  {K-rfect  fifth  (i1iap»^nte)  aiul  a 
jicrfect  fourth  (diatesnarun).  iu  thtJ  uutheiitic 
iixxles  the  fifth  is  belou  ,  ainl  the  fourth  alxjve. 
TliuB  in  ni<Mlo  i  fnun  D  to  A  is  a  j)€rfect  fifth, 
iind  from  A  ttt  the  upper  D,  or  tiual,  a  jKirfect 
fourth.  In  modo  9,  from  A  to  £  is  a  perfect 
fifth,  and  from  E  to  tho  OppOT  A»  OT  fin*!,  ft 
perfect  fourth,  and  so  uu. 

In  all  these  the  fifths  and  fourths  are  perfect ; 
but  no  scale  or  mode  could  be  made  upon  B  in 
conformity  with  this  theory,  for  from  B  to  F  is  ati 
imptrftet  fifth  and  from  F  to  the  upper  U  is  a 
trilone  or  pluperfect  fourth,  both  which  intervals 
:i.rc  forbidden  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  iiiehMly. 
1'bis  may  serve  also  to  explain  tho  imt^uliirity  of 
tlio  dominant  of  the  third  mode.  In  all  the  other 
authentic  modes  the  fifth  note  of  the  scale  is  the 
doalnaafe;  Iwt  in  the  third  modi^  the  flfUi  being 


B,  and  consequently  hrarinL:  forl^dden  relations 
with  F  the  fourth  below  it  and  F  the  filth  above 
it,  B  was  not  used,  but  C  the  sixth  was  sub* 
stitutedfiir  it  a.s  tho  doniinant.  It  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  nulwiic  and  not  liarinonic  con- 
siderations lay  at  the  foundation  of  all  theee 
rules,  and  that  the  'doniinaiil'  then  meant  the 
prevailing  or  predominant  sound  iii  the  melody  of 
tlie  tone  or  scale.  The  prefix  hyper  (or  over)  is 
often  added  to  the  name  of  any  authentic  mode 
iu  the  sense  of  ujijxr,  to  distiuguich  it  from  the 
c*)rre8ponding  plagal  modfl^  to  which  the  word 
hvpo  (nn<ler  or  lower)  wan  preflxi  d.  Thus  while 
tlio  authentic  Ijorian  or  h^perdorian  scale  ran 
fix)m  D  to  D,  its  i)lagal,  the  hypodorian,  began 
on  the  A  below  and  ran  to  its  octave,  the 
dominant  of  the  authentic  scale.  '  Ein  feste 
Burg'  and  *  Eisenach'  are  exampkn  of '  authentic' 
mekxlie?,  and  the  Old  looth  and  Croft's  104th  of 
•  plagal '  ones.    [G  bkgorian  Tones,] 

The  meaning  of  the  term  'authentic'  is 
variously  stated.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
verb  aiOfyria),  to  rule,  to  assume  authwity  over, 
as  if  the  authentic  modes  ruled  and  had  the 
superiority  over  their  respective  plagal  modes. 
They  are  also  called  authentic  as  being  the  true 
mixies  promulgated  by  tho  authority  of  St. 
Ambrose:  or  as  authentically  derived  from  the 
ancient  Greek  system;  or  as  being  formed  (ss 
above  stated)  of  the  perfect  diaiH:nte  (or  fifth)  in 
the  lower,  and  of  the  perfect  diatessaron  (or  fourth)  - 
in  the  upiter  part  of  their  scales,  which  is  the 
hannonic  division,  and  more  musically  authorita- 
tive than  the  arithmetical  divisioa  which  has 
the  fourth  below  and  the  fifth  than.       [T.  H.] 

AUXCOUSTEAUX,  Abthob  d',  bom  in 
Picardy  at  I'eauvais  (Magnin)  or  St,  Quentin 
(Gomart).  His  family  ooat  of  arms  contains 
a  pun  on  his  name;  it  is  'Azur  &  troie 
coustcaux,  d'argent  gamii  d'or.'  He  was  a 
singer  in  the  church  of  Noyon,  of  which  fact 
there  is  a  record  in  the  library  of  Amiens, 
Then  he  became  '  Maistre  de  la  Sainte  Chapelle' 
at  Paris,  and,  as  appears  from  the  preface  to 
a  p5ialter  of  Godcau's  published  by  Pierre  le 
petit,  '  haut  centre '  in  the  chapel  of  Louis  XI IL 
He  died  in  1 656,  the  year  of  publication  of  the 
[t.ialtor  just  mentioned.  He  lefl  many  masses 
and  chansons,  all  printed  by  Ballard  of  Paris. 
His  style  is  remarkably  in  advance  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  Fetis  beUeVH  him  to  have 
Ktutlit"<l  the  I  tali  im  masters,  ll"'-^'] 

AVKiiY,  John.  A  celebrated  orgnu-builder, 
who  built  n  number  of  instrumeuti<,  ranging 
l>etween  1775  180S.  Nothing  whatever  is 
known  of  hie  Ufb :  he  died  in  1808,  while  eng:iged 
in  finishing  the  osgan  of  Carlisle  Cathednd.  The 
organs  he  is  recorded  to  have  built,  are — St. 
Stephen's,  Co!einan-street,i775  ;  Croydon  Church, 
Surrey,  1794  (destnjied  by  fire  in  1S66) ;  Win- 
chester Cathedral,  1799;  Chriat  Church,  Bath, 
1 800  ;  St.  Margaret's  (Church,  Westminster,  1804; 
King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  1804  (some 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Ihdlam's  organ  was,  no 
doubt,  incorporated  in  this  instrument^  but  the 
CMM  ii  the  <Mnginel  one,  erected  hj  Chapman 
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and  Hvtop  fa  t<M) ;  Sovcnotloi  CInirdi,  KM* 

1798  ;  Carlisle  Cathedral,  180S.  [E.  F.  R.] 
AViaOif,  Cbablo^  born  at  NewcMtle-u^- 
Ypm,  In  1710.  When  »  ynung  man  he  viated 
Itidy  for  the  jririfne  of  gtudr,  and  after  Ut  X»- 
fcurn  to  England,  became  *  pupil  of  GamiiifaHiL 
On  July  12,  1736,  he  mm  appointed  eiganiii  of 
the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  in  his  native  town. 
In  addition  to  his  musical  attainiu&uta,  he  was  a 
scholar,  and  a  man  of  some  literary  acquirement. 
In  1752  he  publi.-hcd  the  work  by  which  he  is 
best  known,  '  An  E.s»ay  on  Mutsical  Expression.' 
It  contains  some  judicious  reflections  on  the  art, 
bot  the  diviiiioQ  >if  the  iiiixJtfm  authors  into  classes 
is  rather  fanciful  than  jujft.  Throughout  the 
viiole  of  this  work  we  Bao,  the  highest  enoonuoms 
on  MarceUo  and  Gwainiani,  finsquently  to  the 
disparagement  of  HandeL  In  the  following 
year  it  wan  answered  anonymously  by  I>r.  W . 
Hayesb  the  Oxford  profianor,  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled  'Bemariu  on  Mr.  Avfaon*!  fssay  on  Mu- 
sical Expression.*  Hayes  y^ioints  out  many  errors 
against  the  rules  of  composition  in  the  works  of 
Alison ;  and  inftn  from  thenoe  that  hb  skill  in 
the  science  waa  not  very  profound.  He  then 
proceeds  to  wTmninw  the  book  itself,  and  seldom 
afls  to  establidi  his  point,  and  prove  his  adver- 
§uy  in  the  wrong.  Before  the  oonclutdon  of  the 
■ame  year,  Avison  re  publiiihed  Iuh  Esttay,  with 
*  reply  to  these  Remarks,  in  which  he  was 
.  assi8te<l  by  the  l-nrri"!  I>r.  Jortiii,  who  abided 
'A  Letter  to  the  AutLtur,  concerning  the  Music  of 
the  Ancients.'  In  1757  ATison  joiaed  Jolin 
Garth,  organist  of  Durham,  in  editing  an  edition 
of  MaroeUo's  Psalms,  adapted  to  English  words. 
Be  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  a  lift  of  Mar- 
osUOi  and  ihhim>  introductorv  nniaifcai 

As  a  oompoeer,  ATiion  ta  known,  if  nt  all,  by 
his  coi)c«rttii!j.  Of  th<^  he  published  five  Bcts 
for  a  full  band  of  stringed  instruments,  some 
qnartets  and  hrios,  and  twoaeCa  of  eonatae  for  the 
haq>sif]ionl  and  two  \nolin8 — a  species  of  compoei- 
tiou  little  known  in  England  until  his  time.  The 
oooe  favourite  afa>,  *  Sound  the  load  timbrel,*  fa 
founrl  in  one  of  the  concert+ia.  Gemimani  held 
his  j>upil  in  high  esteem,  and  in  1 760  paid  him 
a  visit  at  Newcastle,  lie  died  in  1770,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Andrew 
tliere.  lie  was  succeeded  as  organist  of  St. 
Kicholas  by  his  son  and  grandson.  The  former 
died  in  1793;  the  latter  in  i8i6,  (Hawkins, 
IJi«t.  ;  Kijfpia,  JJiog.  Urit.i  Brand,  Neiccastle, 
etc.)  LE.  F.  R.j 

AVOCiLI').  Sir.yoRA,  wafl  one  of  those  who 
accumjiauicd  iiaadel  in  his  \  iuit  to  Irelaud.  at 
the  end  of  1741.  In  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
ahe  is  called  '  an  excellent  singer,'  and  she  had 
the  honour  of  sharing  with  Mn.  Cibber  the 
soprano  musio  of  the  Messiah  at  its  first  and 
aoooeodiqg  perfacmanose  in  Dublin.  Handel, 
in  a  letter  to  Jennena,  I>eo.  39,  1741,  says, — 
'Sig™  Avolio,  whicli  I  Irn.ii^'ht  with  me  from 
Jjood/oD,  pleases  extraordinary.'  She  saog  again 
in  'The  Sfesriah,'  when  given  in  London,  after 
Ilamli Th  retum  from  nubliii,  dividin-^  the  so- 
prano part  with  Mrs.  Clive.   Before  this  time^ 


▲TBZQir. 

with  saooeasfai  the  'AHegKH  Ben- 

seroeo,  and  Moderate';  and  she  appeared  subse- 
quently in  'Semele'  and  in  'Samson,*  1743.  In 
this  but  she  saiw  the  fiunous  'Let  the  bright 
Seraj)him'  atthefintperfbonaaoeof  the  urat<  'Ho, 

Feb.  18.  [J.  M.J 

AVVISKl'lMENTO  AI  GELOSI,  UN,  an 
Italian  ojH.'ra  by  Balfe — his  second — produced  at 
Pavia  in  183/0  or  chiefly  worth  notioe  because 
ofthe  Ihot  tiiat  ia  it  Bmoooz  aiade  Ida  aoeoDd 
public  a[^)eaHHMM. 

AYLWARD,  TffErinoHE.  ^fus.  Doc.,  was  bom 
in  or  about  1 730.  Of  his  early  career  but  little 
infonaation  can  be  gleaned.  We  find  him  in  1 755 
ctimposing  for  the  church,  and  in  17.^';  f'r  tlie 
theatre.  In  1769  the  C  atch  Club  uwarvled  hiiu 
the  prize  medal  for  his  seriooi  glee.  'A  flniel 
fate,'  a  surprising  dedsian,  as  mie  of  the  com- 
peting compositions  was  Ame's  fine  glee,  '  Come 
shepherds  we'll  follow  the  hearse.'  On  June  5, 
1 771,  Aylward  was  appointed  PcofoMor  of  Moaio 
in  Oremm  OoO^e.  In  1 784  he  waa  nwninatwd 
one  of  the  assistant  directors  of  the  Commemo- 
ration <tf  HandeL  Iai788  heaooceeded  William 
Webb  as  o^^aaiat  tod  master  of  the  dioriaten 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  On  Nov.  19, 
1791,  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Musio 
at  Oxford,  and  two  daya  afterwaida  preeeeded  to 
that  of  Doctor.  Ho  died  Feb.  27.  1801.  ag:ed  70. 
Dr.  Aylward  published  'Six  Lessons  for  the 
Organ,  Op.  i ' ;  '  Elegies  and  Glees.  Op.  2  * ; 
'Six  Songs  in  Harleiniin's  Invasion,  CymWline, 
Midsummer  Night'm  Dream,'  etc.  ;  and  '  Eight 
Canzonets  for  two  soprano  voices.'  Two  g^ees 
and  a  catch  by  him  are  included  in  Warren's 
collections.  His  church  music,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  chants,  remains  in  manuscript. 
Dr.  Aylward  is  said  (on  the  authority  of  Bowles, 
the  poet)  to  have  been  a  good  scholar,  and  poa- 
scsded  of  considerable  literary  attainments.  Hay- 
ley,  the  poet,  inicribed  some  lines  to  his  memofy. 
Dr.  Aylwaid*a  gnat- gnat  •nephew,  Theodore 
Aylwtud,  is  iMnr  (1876)  the  «qE*>u«^  LLuidaff 
Cathedral.  [W.  H.  U.] 

AYllTON,  EuMUNi),  Mus.  Doc,  was  bom  at 
Ripon,  in  1 734,  and  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  there.  ni«  father,  a  mai,'istrate  of  the 
iKirough,  intended  him  for  the  C^iiurch,  but  hif 
strong  predilection  for  music  induced  his  ftther 
to  let  him  study  for  that  profession.  He  waa 
accordingly  placed  un»ler  Dr.  Nares,  organist  of 
York  Minster,  and  made  such  rapid  progress, 
that  at  an  early  age  he  waa  ele^ed  ntguaiAf 
auditor,  and  reclor-ehori  of  the  collegiate  ehuidt 
of  Southwell,  where  ho  remained  many  years. 
In  1764  ho  waa  apnoinied  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal.  He  waa  shortly  afterwatds 
installed  as  a  \-icar  choral  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  lay-olerka  of 
Westminiler  Abbey.  la  1780  he  waa  proraotad 
by  Bishop  Ivowth  to  the  office  of  Master  of 
the  children  of  liis  Majesty's  chai>els,  on  the 
redgnatfon  of  Dr.  Nares.  In  1784  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  cn.'\tfil  him  IVK-tor  in 
MuaiOf  some  time  alter  which  he  was  adjoined 
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ad  eundem  by  the  Unlveraity  of  Oxford.  The 
autittUk  hy  which  he  obtained  hia  degree,  '  Begin 
nnto  my  GotI  with  timbrels,'  was  itorfimu-d  in 
St.  Paul'*  Cathedral,  July  a8,  1784,  the  day  of 
general  thankigiving  fior  the  tenninatiun  of  the 
American  revolutioiiary  war,  and  was  aflerwarda 
published  in  soore.  In  1S05  he  relinquished  the 
mastership  of  the  children  of  the  chaiH'I,  La\iiig 
been  aUowed  during  many  yean  to  execute  the 
dotiat  ef  Us  oUmt  offioee  by  deputy.  He  died 
in  1808,  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
doisten  of  Westminster  Abb^.  Dr.  Ayrton'a 
cootribntioiw  to  fb6  Ghnrdi  iMWMFirt  of  two 
complete  morning  and  evening  stm'ees,  anil 
•everal  anthooa.  iMui.  i'eriodicaU  s  Biog.  Diet. 
U,  K.  8.)  [B.  F.  B.] 

AYRTON,  WiLUAM,  Mm  of  the  preceding,  wa« 
bora  in  Loiukn  in  1777.  Hi»  was  oduoated 
fcolh  M  a  eoliolar  and  mnrfdaD,  and  was  thus 

qualified  to  wriU.'  up<m  tho  art.  He  married  a 
naqghtw  of  i>r.  b.  Arnold,  which  introduced  him 
fato  nuHioal  aoeiely,  and  ba  baoame  a  fiubiaiiable 

teaohtr.  Ufion  the  death  of  Dr.  Aylwanl,  in 
1801,  be  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Gresfaam 
Vteftaaor  of  Mniio,  but  waa  unsocooasful,  on 
acooant  of  hifi  youth.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the 
'Morning  Chrouicle'  Mr.  Ayrton  was  its  bono- 
cary  amaical  and  literary  critic  from  iSi ,^  to  26  ; 
and  h''  WTotf  the  reviews  of  the  Ancient  (\>ncx"rt8 
and  i'LiLbariuouic  Sx-iety  in  the  'i^aiuiner' 
from  1S37  to  1H51,  als.)  ^Tatuitously.  He  was 
a  Fellow  of  the  Hoyal  and  Antiquarian  Sodetiet, 
aad  an  original  member  the  Atbenieom  Club. 
He  was  one  of  the  promoters  and  members  of  the 
PUlbannonic  Sodeiv  at  ite  ibandatioa  in  1813, 
aadiofaaeqoentlyftduwtor.  Jfoa  tbaa  onoa  be 


King's  Tlicatre,  and  in  that  capacity  had  tho 
merit  of  first  intnxhicing  Mosart*8  '  Don  Gio- 
vanni '  Ut  an  Kiii,'lish  auilience  in  i  S 1 7,  and 
attcrwajxls  others  uf  Mozart's  ojK::ra8.  According 
to  a  writer  of  the  period  he  twic«.<,  if  not  oiteoer, 
xvgenerated  that  theatre,  when  its  credit  waa 
weidcened  by  repeated  failures.  In  1833  he 
commenced,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Clowes 
the  printer,  tbe  pablioatioia  of  the  'Hanuoni- 
con,*  a  moothlj  miiBical  peiiodioal,  wbidi  waa 
continwctl  for  eleven  yearn.  Independently  of 
the  valuable  eaaaya,  biography,  and  criticiam  in 
iStda  woric,  it  oontalnB  a  ehMce  adeetkm  of  Toeal 
and  instrtnnent;d  nuisic  'Hio  writing  of  this 
journal  and  its  criticisms  upon  the  art  were 
mmii  in  advance  of  anything  that  had  previously 
appeared  in  England.  Tin's  \vat<  f  illowed  in 
^834  by  the  'Musical  I^ihrary,'  a  collection  of 
vocal  and  instnmiental  music,  consisting  of  songa, 
duets,  L,'lee«,  an<l  niatlriu'als,  and  a  seleftion  of 
piauofurte  pieces  and  adajitatiKiis  fur  thai  iu- 
atnmient,  and  extending  to  eight  voliniies.  A 
supplement  containing  biographical  and  critical 
notices,  theatrical  news,  etc.,  was  issued  montldy, 
making  three  extra  volumes.  He  wrote  the 
muaiciU  artidea  for  tbe '  Penny  ^olopeedia' ;  the 
chapten  on  mudo  in  Knigbt'a  'notorial  History 
of  xilngland';  and  the  niii>u'al  ixplaiiations  for 
tbe  'Pictorial  iShaket^ieare.'  Uis  laleat  work 
waa  a  wdl-dioaen  ooUeotiaa  of 'Sacred  MinatNl* 
sy,'  publij*he<l  by  J.  W.  Parker,  in  two  voLs.  He 
died  in  iS^H.  {Imp,  Diet.  0/  Jiioj/. ;  VrwaU 
wiirew.)  [B.  R  B.] 

AZOR  AND  ZEMIRA,  ob  Tue  Maoio 
Boas,  in  three  acta;  tbe  English  venuon  of 
Spohr's  opera  Znma  UVD  Aeob,  prodnoad  «k 
Oovan*  Gaidaa  Thaaftr%  itjpril  fith,  xS^z. 


B. 


BTIw  name  of  iba  atvanlli  aegraa  of 
natural  scale  of  C.  In  French  and  Italian 
'   it  is  called  Hi,  and  in  German  H  {JJa), 
Oanaiiia  JlbfllnggiToitooarBb.  Tba  tcmob 

of  this  anomalous  arrangamSBl  ii  -eiqll^ad  fal 

the  article  Accidentals. 

B  is  an  important  note  in  tbe  history  of  tbe 
musical  scale,  since  iti  addition  to  tho  hexachortl 
of  Guido,  which  contained  only  six  notes,  traus- 
fimne-l  the  hwaohwrd  at  once  into  the  modern 
scale  of  i«even  sound.s,  and  obviate<l  the  necessity 
for  the  so-called  mutations  or  changes  of  name 
«4ddi  were  re<iuired  whenever  the  melody  paaaad 
beytmd  the  liiiiits  of  the  six  notes  forming  a 
hexachord  (see  that  word).  The  date  of  the 
fir^  reoognition  of  a  seventh  sound  in  addition 
to  tlia  six  already  bdonging  to  the  liexachord  is 
neartun,  but  Bonnewter,  writing,'  in  1599, 
tj>eaks  of  the  ailditional  note  as  a-  ta  aflventilia, 
from  wbicb  it  would  appear  that  it  bad  not  then 
aoBM  into  gvnend  me. 

At  the  time  when  the  necessity  for  the  intro- 
daction  of  aocidenfjals  be^^an  to  be  fdt,  B  waa 


I  tbe fixat note  wbidhwaamiljeotedtoalteration,  by 

Knng  sung  a  semiUme  lower,  and  aa  it  was  eon- 
aidered  that  this  change  had  the  effect  of  making 
tbe  mdody  eofker  aoaleM  banb,  altered  B 
(Bb)  wan  called  B  molle,  while  the  original  B  re- 
ceived tho  name  of  B  durum.  It  idtould  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  modem  Germaii  deaigiia* 
tions  B  dur  and  B  moll  (wliirh  answer  to  our 
Ii  Hat  major  and  B  flat  minor)  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  older  Latin  names,  as  the  melody 
width  contained  the  B  moUe,  and  was  on  that 
account  called  caiUua  mollis,  was  identical  with 
the  modem  he^  of  F  major. 

It  is  on  account  of  B  having  been  the  first 
note  to  wbicb  a  flat  was  applied  that  the  name 
of  the  flat  in  German  is  B  {aHuo  written  Be),  and 
that  scalea  baring  flat  aignaturea  are  called  JH- 
Tonartm. 

lib  i-^  f  ile  key  in  which  one  of  the  clarinets  in 
use  in  the  orchestra  is  aet,  and  in  which  boms, 
trumpets,  and  certain  biMB  inatrameiita  belong- 
in-  t  )  military  band*  can  be  made  to  plfty  by 
arrangement  of  their  oraoka. 
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The  letter  B,  or  eol  B.inm  score  is  an  abbre- 
Tlation  of  Auto,  or  eol  JSamo.    (See  also  Acci- 

DEXTALS,  AlPHABW.)  [F.  T.] 

BABAN,  (jRACiAK,  a  Spanish  composer,  musi- 
cal director  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia  from 
2650  to  1665.  T\\§  minini  lad  motets,  written 
ifxr  several  choirs,  are  preeerved  at  Yalenew. 
A  Psalm  of  his  is  given  hj  Eslava. 

BABBINZ,  Mario,  »  oelelsmted  Italian 

tenor,  waa  bom  at  Bi>lr.;,nia,  1754.  He  was 
intended  for  the  practice  of  medicine ;  but,  on 
the  deetli  of  hia  peiente,  took  refuge  with  an 

aunt,  the  wife  of  a  musician  nameti  Cortoni.  The 
latter  instructed  him,  and  cultivated  his  voice, 
making  him  a  good  munician  and  first-rate  sieger. 
His  dchttt  was  bo  brilliant  tliat  he  was  at  once 
engaged  for  the  ajHsra  of  FrtHlcrick  the  Great. 
After  staying  a  year  at  Berlin,  he  went  to  Russia, 
into  the  service  of  Catherine  II.  In  1 785,  he  sang 
with  success  at  Vienna  ;  and  in  the  next  season  in 
London,  with  Mara,  when  he  took,  though  a 
tenor,  the  first  man'a  part^  there  beUig  no  male 
eonraao  aYaOaUe.  Aa  fiur  aa  metbod  and  Imow- 
ledgo  went,  ho  waa  a  very  fine  singer,  but  he  did 
not  please  the  Engliwh  cognoteeniii  his  voice  was 
prodnoed  with  eflort,  aod  waa  not  itrong  enough 
to  have  much  effect.  Ho  sanj^  again,  however, 
the  next  year  (1787),  and  returning  to  Italy  in 
1789,  appeared  in  Cimaroaa's  'Orad,*  and  waa 
afterwanij*  fngag'ed  at  Turin.  In  1792,  the  King 
of  PruKsia  recalled  him  to  Berlin,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  iiie  opera  of  'Dane' 
Durint:  the  noxt  ten  years  he  sang  at  the  prin- 
cipal TlicaLrea  of  luily,  and  appeared  in  1 802,  at 
Bologna,  though  then  50  years  old,  in  the '  Manlj' 
of  Niccolini,  and  Mayer's  'Mi«teri  Eleusini.' 
He  now  retired  from  the  stage  and  settled  in  his 
native  town,  where  he  lived  generally  esteemed 
and  honoured  iot  the  noble  use  he  nude  of  his 
riches;  and  died  Sept.  7t,  t8t6.  His  IHend, 
J)octor  Pietro  Brighenti,  published  'Elogio  di 
Mattco  r.abliini,'  liolo^rna,  1822.  [J.  M.l 

BACCUSI,  IPi-oLiTo,  an  Italian  mouk  and 
musical  composer  of  the  1 6th  century.  The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  are  unknown,  but  we  find 
him  Maestro  di  Cappclla  at  the  cathedral  of 
Veron*  in  1590.  odpione  Cerreto  gives  an 
indication  of  his  exact  epoch  by  saying  that  he 
had  composed  works  previously  to  1550.  This 
statement  F6tis  disbcUevee,  but  he  does  not  say 
why.  Baocuai  was  om  of  the  first  composers  who 
introduoed  into  his  accompaniments  to  church 
music  instrumeuUil  part«  in  unison  with  the 
voices  in  ordor  to  support  the  singers.  The 
works  in  whidi  he  applied  Ihis  system  avs 
printed;  thcfir«t  in  intituK-il  '  Hip]>o]yti  T5:icoiisi, 
EoeL  Cath.  Veroaw  musirae  niagistri,  missa:  tres, 
torn  yivk  Tooe  turn  onuu  instrumentorum  gen  ere 
cantatu  accomnio<lati!<sinue,  cum  (^to  vocilnis, 
Aoiatiino,  Venice,  1596.'  The  other  is  a  volume 
containing  the  psalms  used  at  ve8|)er8,  with  two 
Magnificats.  It  lias  a  frontl'«piece  occupied  by 
Ml  analogous  inscription  of  even  greater  length 
and,  if  possible^  ol  even  Isss  elegant  latinity. 
The  vest  of  his  oompodtioai  ooaait  prineipalij 


of  masses,  madrigals,  mottetti,  and  psalms,  and 
were  published  for  the  most  part  during  his 
lifetiino  by  Venetians  such  as  Ganlano  Vincenti 
and  Kaiii]>azetti.  Isolated  pieces  of  hi»  .'irc  found 
in  several  miaoellameous  publications  of  the  period. 
Perliaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that 
contributed  by  him  t^}  the  volume  dedicated  by 
fimiteeik  diArent  Italiaa  cnmpoBsrs  to  their  great 
contemporarv,  Palostrina.  [K.  H.  P.] 

BACH.  Though  the  name  of  l^ch  i.-<  fkmiliar  to 
all  lovers  of  music,  it  Is  not  generally  known  that  it 
was  borne  by  a  very  numerous  family  of  musicians 
who  occupietl  not  merely  honoural)le  but  promi- 
nent plm-t's  in  the  history  of  their  art  through  ft 
period  of  nearly  two  hundred  yean.  In  this  family 
musical  talent  was  as  it  were  bequeathed,  and 
it  seems  almost  like  a  law  of  nature  that  the 
scattereil  rays  of  the  gift  should  after  a  huadrsd 
years  finally  conoentrate  in  the  genias  ef  JoHAnr 
Sebastian,  whose  originality,  depth,  and  force, 
exhibit  a  climax  such  as  only  a  £bw  great  spirits 
of  any  time  or  eoontry  have  attained.  Bat  firooi 
this  climax  the  artistic  power  of  t!ie  race  l>ei:an 
to  diminish,  and  with  the  second  generatictn  after 
its  great  representative  was  entirely  extingnished. 
The  history  of  the  Bach  funily  is  not  only  a 
guide  towanla  a  ja^t  appreciation  of  the  great- 
ness of  Sebastian,  but  it  has  an  independesit 
interest  of  its  own  thn)ugh  the  eminence  of  some 
of  its  indiviilual  members.  Bom  and  bred  in  the 
Thiiringen,  the  heart  of  Germany,  the  fiunily  for 
the  most  part  remained  there  throughout  two 
centuries ;  the  sons  of  Sebastian  being  the  first 
to  spread  to  more  distant  parts.  This  stationary 
condition  naturally  prodooed  a  strong  fiunilj 
feeling.  Aooording  to  tradition  meetings  of  all 
the  members  took  pl.-voe  f.r  the  purpose  of  social 
interoourse  and  musical  recreation,  and  it  seems 
thai  tlie  hroUiers  often  married  ^ten.  The 
Bachs  alwnvK  learned  from  one  another,  for  the^ 
rarely  had  means  for  seeking  their  education 
elsewhere ;  thus  tiie  artistie  tsnse  and  oaaaeity 
of  the  family  was,  as  we  have  said,  hereditar}', 
and  by  its  undisturbed  activity  during  a  whole 
century  became  an  important  element  in  the 
development  of  Johnnn  S<  ba.*tian.  To  this  fjiinily 
unity  also  we  nmy  a«trrilje  the  moral  exeeileace 
and  cultivation  of  the  Bachs. 

Fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  these 
qualities  in  the  development  oi  the  race,  w  e  must 
consider  that  these  predecessors  of  Johann 
Sebastian  lived  in  the  miserable  time  of  the 
Thirty  Tesfi^  War,  and  in  the  mfdst  of  the 
moral  indifferent'sm  and  ctvllapse  of  intellectual 
power  which  distinguished  that  unhaf^y  period, 
xetihe  hoose of  Badi  exhibits  an  afanost  oniftnn 
example  of  mend  wortli  to;.:*  ther  with  a  constant 
endeavour  after  the  highest  ideals — qualities 
which,  are  aU  tiie  greater  becaase  imaer  tihe 
circumstances  of  the  time  they  could  heidty 
meet  with  recognition  or  encouragement. 

In  course  of  time  the  towns  of  Amstadt,  Erfurt, 
and  Ei.scnach  became  the  centres  of  the  &nuly  ; 
there  we  find  its  most  important  representatives, 
and  an  uninterrupted  seqnenoa  tiirMic^  several 
genentions  filliqg  the  same  oOsei  m»  Hu^  fyt 
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instano^  in  Erfiut  the  town  mnnidami  were 
known  m  'tlie  Badia,*  even  thongh  thero  bad 

ceaaed  to  >X3  any  Bach  among  them.  Another 
proof  of  the  sCroiig  £suiiilv  feeling  (ancL »  valuable 
fomoe  of  iiifiinuation)  the  genealogy  of  the 
I»ach  family,  begun  by  the  great  Sebastian  him- 
self,  but  diiefly  compoeed  by  his  son  Carl  Fhilip 
Ennand.  It  oontaina  fifljoiluee  male  memben 
of  the  femily,  and  gives  the  origin  and  dates  of 
birth  and  death  of  each,  and  the  UMMi  importaat 
in  liuir  Utm.  This  gmealogfaJ  table 


soon  became  circulated  amooffst  the  family,  and 
a  oop7  of  it  in  Eniaanel*s  handwriting  is  to 

he  f  lund  in  the  Royal  Litimry  at  Berlin.  For  iin 
account  of  the  Bach-literature  see  tliu  article  uu 
JOHANK  SBBABTIAN. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  chief  members 
of  this  remarkable  family,  and  contains  all  those 
whose  lives  are  touched  on  below.  The  same 
numeral  is  affixed  ta  «adi  ia  both  genealogy  and 
biography. 


1.  Hans  Bacli. 
at  rsfltaMT  about  IBO. 

8.  flans B.^  8pielm8nn.'t  IflML 


4  Johannen,'  Kr/urt, 

1001-73. 

.  1  


6.  Job.  Christoph ;  F.rfnri  and  ArnttaMt 


S.  Heinrich.  AmHoO, 
lfllfi-li»2. 


n.  Joh. 
Christian, 


12.  Joh. 

Aeiridins, 

Erfurt, 

164ft-1717* 


7.  GeoTg 
Christoph. 


8.  Joh. 
OfaristQph. 


 1 

9.  Joh. 
AmhroNiaSi 

£ucnachf 

ie4&-«6. 


19.  Joh. 
MichaeU 
Erfitrt, 


IS.  Joh. 
Bemhard, 
BUmttch, 
1676-1740. 


14  Joh. 
duiatoph. 
Erfurt, 

16S5-1717. 


10.  Joh. 
Christoph. 

1(171-1721. 


11.  Job. 


fOilfJL 


MBS-UMk. 


 1 

10.  Joh. 
Christoph, 

17.  Joh. 
Nicolnus, 

JnuL, 
16e&-1763. 


18-  Joh.  Emstk 
Euei%arh, 


JS.  Wilh. 
Friedemani^ 
1710-«4 


IS.  C.  Kil. 
Bmanuel, 


22.  Joh.  Cliristoph 
Friedrieb, 

1738-17M. 

MbWilhebi&HK 
17B6-1S4& 


21.  Job.  cliristian 


The  earliest  notices  go  back  to  the  beginiung 
of  the  I0th  century,  and  mention  four  distinet 

branches,  of  which  the  la.'^t  only  of  general 
interest,  because  it  is  that  from  which  Jc^iann 
Sebastian  is  descended.  Thii^  the  actnal  moaieal 

branch,  lived  in  Wechmar,  a  small  place  near 
(>otlui.  Hans  Bach  [i],  the  eldest  of  tlie 
Bachs,  is  mentioned  as  a  Gtmtimde-Vormund- 
»chit /(.ifflifd  there  in  1 56 1 .  Then  comes  Veit  [a], 
poeaibly  the  son  of  the  fortner,  bom  between 
1550  and  60,  and  generally  considered  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  race.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been 
»  bakor,  and  to  have  move<]  into  Hungary  with 
maiiy  other  Evangelicals  for  protection  from 
porsectition.  But  under  the  Emperor  Kudolf  II 
the  Catholic  reaction  gave  the  Jesuits  the  u]i|Kr 
liand.  and  thix  oauaed  Veit  to  ratom  home  ami 
nettle  at  Wwhnmr  as  a  baker  and  miller.  The 
genealogy  Btatwt  that  he  loved  and  pmctiiMxl 
music  ;  his  chief  delight  was  in  a  'C3rthringen* 
(pr«»l)aV>ly  a  zither),  upon  which  ho  ti-ed  to  play 
while  IiIh  mill  was  at  work.  Ho  died  in  1619. 
Hut  the  real  mosioal  ancestor  of  the  hnXty  was 
Hans  tht^  nan  of  Veit,  bom  somewhere 

»bout  I  j8o,  and  mentione<l  an  '  the  player' — that 
is  to  aagr, »  pmfasetonal  musician.  He  was  aliu> 
»  carpet-weaver,  and  in  said  to  have  been  of 
»  cheerful  temperament,  full  of  wit  and  fun. 
These  chAracteristioi  an  alluded  to  in  a  portrait 
formerly  in  tbo  pos«»>sRion  nf  Emannnl,  in  which 
he  was  repre^iculed  att  playing  thu  violin  with  a  ^ 


bell  on  bis  shoulder,  while  below  is  a  shield  with 
a  fooVs  cap.   His  professkm  took  him  all  over 

the  Thliringen,  and  he  was  well  known  and 
beloved  everywhere.  He  died  1626.  in  the  year 
of  the  first  great  plagne.    Of  Haas'a  manj 

cliildren  three  sons  deser>'e  mention  : — 

Johannes  Bach  [4],  bora  1604,  apprenticed 
at  Suhl  to  the  '  Stadt  pfeifcr.'  became  organist  at 
Schweinfurt,  and  perliaps  also  temporarily  at 
Suhl.  Aftor  an  unsettled  life  amidst  the  turmoil 
of  the  Thir^  Yesrs'  War,  he  settled  at  Erfurt  in 
1635  as  director  of  the  '  Kathfl-Mti-sikantun,'  and 
in  1647  became  org.-inist  in  the  church  tlu  re, 
thus  representing  both  sacred  and  secular  musio. 
He  was  the  forefather  of  the  Bachs  of  Erfurt, 
and  died  there  in  1673.  Uis  sons  were  Johann 
( 'hristian  and  Johnm  iE^iidius.  (See  below, 
Nks.  1 2  and  1 3.) 

Hkinuich  [5],  bom  1615.  As  a  boy  showed 
a  mmarkablc  taste  for  organ-playing;  to  aatiBfy 
which  he  would  go  off  on  Sunday  to  some 
neighbouring  town  to  hear  the  organ,  there  Injing 
none  at  Wechmar.  He  TCOeived  his  musical 
education  fmm  his  father  and  his  elder  brother 
Johann,  probably  during  his  resid'-nce  at  Schwein- 
furt and  Suhl,  and  IbUowed  his  father  to  Erfurt. 
In  1641  he  became  organist  at  .-Vmstadt,  where 
he  tlied  in  I'ipJ,  havinij  filled  his  post  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  With  him  begins  the  line 
of  Arnstadt  P.a<  lH.  IVnidcs  his  f:it'n'r's  grc  it 
musical  gifts  he  inherited  hi:i  cheerful  dispotuliou, 
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#1rfch,  con  pled  with  great  piety  and  goodness, 
enabled  hina  to  overmnn'  th*»  <i  >iistrous  ctfti  t^  of 
the  war,  and  so  to  educate  hia  children,  all  of 
tbeftt  mote  or  lets  gtiled,    to  enable  them  to  fill 

honourable  places  in  the  htKtory  of  nniHic.  Fr)r 
the  life  of  Heinrich  we  have  complete  material 
sent)  on  by  Gottfried  Olearios  (An- 

Btadt,  i6qj>.  In  hifl  sons.  .Tohavn  rHnrsrnrn 
and  JoRANK  MiCRAKL  (see  tho«e  nainoK,  Noa.  i6 
and  ly)  the  artistic  importance  of  tlie  elder 
Bachs  before  Johaiin  Sel>astian  reach*  h  iu  cli- 
max. In  liittcr's  '  Orcelfreund,'  vol.  vi.  No.  14. 
there  is  an  organ  piece  on  the  chorale  'Christ 
lag  in  Todcsbandi-n,'  wijich  is  ascribed  to  Hein- 
rich Bach ;  of  his  other  coiuputiitious  nothing  is 
known. 

Christofh  [6],  the  Moood  aon,  bon>  1613,  we 
mention  last  oecaofe  be  is  the  grandfitther  of 
Johann  Sebastian.  After  a  temj>or;iry  ]«ost  at 
the  court  of  Weimar,  and  a  stay  at  Frettin  in 
Saxony,  be  aettled  at  Brftnt  fat  164a,  as  member 
of  the  •  Raths-MuHik ' ;  moved  from  thence  to 
Amstadt  1653-4,  and  died  there  in  j66i  as 
'Stadi-Mttsiktts'  and  *Hor-](tnmIras'  to  tbe 
Count  of  Sclnvarzbnrg.  Tnlike  Ins  brother  TTein- 
vidi  he  occupied  himself  excluHivoly  with  the 
town  musie— the  '  KuBSt-Pfiiiftitlram.*  Furtber 
details  of  his  Ulb        wanting.    Hb  wms 

were— 

GeoRO  CintisTOpB  f?],  bom  1643  at  Erfurt, 
fjrnt  school  •  teacher,  then  cantor  !\t  Tlieniar 
near  Meiiiingen,  i6^»S  ;  twenty  years  afterwards 
removed  to  Schweinfurt  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  died  th«>re.  Kone  of  hit  oompoeiti<«s  are 
known  to  exixt. 

JoHANK  Cmkistoph  [8],  and  his  twin  brother 
JoHAKK  Ambbosius  [9],  bom  1645  at  Erfurt, 
were  so  much  alike  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter that  they  were  regarded  as  curiosities. 
After  the  eai^  death  of  tlie  &ther,  who  taqght 
them  tiie  Tiolm,  and  after  they  bad  oomplatad 
t!u  it  \  .UN 'if  .stu<Iy  and  travel,  Joham  GUttutOpll 
came  to  Axustadt  as  Uof-Muinkus  to  tbe  Count 
of  ScbwancbiDY.  Dispntes  with  the  Stadt- 
MnsikuA  canned  the  dismi.'^.sal  of  all  the  court 
musicians,  including  Chriittoph,  but  he  was  after 
wards  restored  to  his  post.  He  devoted  hfanaelf 
to  the  church  music,  which  had  been  much 
neglected,  helped  his  old  uncle  Ueinrich  in  his 
official  work  with  the  utmost  disinterestedness, 
and   (\'uh\  With  hia  eons  the  musical 

activity  of  this  branch  of  the  family  ceased. 
Ambroses  was  more  important.  He  remained 
with  his  brother  till  1667,  when  he  »  nt«  re<l  the 
association  of  the  Erfurt  '  liathH-Musikuntcn.' 
We  have  already  mentioned  that  he  was  a 
Tiolinist,  but  his  importance  in  the  history  of 
mnsic  is  due  to  tbe  net  of  his  being  the  father 
of  Johann  Sebastian.  lie  left  Erfurt  after  a  few 
yean,  and  in  1671  settled  at  Eisenach,  where  he 
died  in  1695.  Of  his  nnmerons  children  wo  need 
only  mention  the  two  .suns: — 

JoHAKN  Christoph  [io],  bom  1 761.  After 
noflitring  instraction  from  tiio  celebrated  organ- 
player  I'achelbel  in  Erfurt,  he  became  organist 
at  Ohrdrufi^  and  died  in  1721.   Further  details 


about  bfmwfn  bo  IbondlndbobSc^phyaf  Hi 
younger  brotlier,  the  great  Jiobsim  SabaitilB. 
(^See  the  article  on  him.) 
HaTinff  thus  sketdiod  fbo  nonenl  course  of 

I  the  family,  we  will  take  itn  various  inemlHTs 
in  alphabetical  order,  reserving  Johann  Sebastian 
for  toe  orowh  of  all. 

JoHANK  iEr.mrtJS  [12],  yonngcr  son  of  the 
old  Johannes  of  Erfurt,  bom  1645,  was  a  member 
of  the  society  directed  by  his  father,  became 
organist  in  St.  Michael's  Church,  and  in  1681 
succeeded  his  brother  JoHAJfN  Chhistia.n 
as  •Batba-Musik  dfnofeor.'  He  died  at  Erfurt 
in  1 71 7.  Of  his  numerous  children  only  two 
sons  surrlvod  him — Johank  Christofh  [14]. 
bom  1685,  tA»  ■uoeeeded  to  tho  pcot  or  bH 
&ther — and 

JonAinr  BsBiniARD  [15],  bom  1676.  He  wia 
organi(«t  fir.^t  at  the  Kaufinann's  Church  in  B^> 
furt,  then  at  Mwdeboig,  and  finally  at  Eisonach, 
where,  in  1 703,  £e  suooeeded  the  older  and  man 
famous  JoriANN  Cnni.sTorn  [16].  Tliese  appiint* 
ments,  eraecially  the  last,  give  a  &vourable  idea 
of  bis  a^ty  at  an  oiganiat  and  composer.  Of 
his  comjiositions  there  still  exist  jireludes  on 
chorales,  as  well  as  pieces  for  klavier  and  suites 
for  ordiestra  (or  *  ovorturw  after  the  manner  of 
Telemann,*  as  they  were  calletl).  Tlie  former 
were  in  the  collections  of  Walther,  tbe  lexico- 
grapher, wliich  are  partly  ptwerved  in  the  Beriin 
librar}',  and  the  latter  amongst  the  remains  of 
Sebastian,  copied  by  himself.  Johann  Benihard 
died  in  1749. 

Another  JoHAlfSr  BkrnHABO,  OOn  of  Se- 
bastian's brother  Christuph  [lo],  was  bora  in 
1 700,  succee^led  his  &th«r  as  oiganlit  tA  Ofap* 
druff.  and  died  in  1742. 

JoHAinr  Cbbistian  [13],  eldest  son  of  Johann 
of  Erfurt,  born  1640,  was  at  first  a  meml>er  of 
hit  father's  musical  society ;  then  removed  to 
ESMuaeh,  his  younger  brother  .Agidioa  taking 
his  place.  Christian  was  the  fint  of  tbe  fjunily 
to  go  to  Eisenach,  but  in  1668  wo  find  him 
again  at  Erfurt ;  be  luoooeded  bia  latbor  In  tho 
direction  of  the  musical  society,  and  died  in 
16H3.  Ue  was  succeeded  by  hisyoonger  brother 
if^gidiua.  Ono  son,  Johann  Cnristoph  (1673- 
1717")  is  mentioned  as  orgnniat  at  Gehren  (near 
AmsUidt),  where  be  succeeded  the  famous 
Michael  (see  that  name,  p.  ill).  Ho  bad 
studied  theology,  hut  wa.n  nf  a  quarrelsonit 
haughty  disposition,  and  had  many  couflicUi  willl 

bis  suporkn. 

Johann  Christoph  [16],  the  most  famous 
of  this  oft-recurring  name,  and  also  the  most 
famous  of  the  older  gen'  1  ;itionH,  ua-*  the  son  of 
the  old  Heinrich  of  Arnstadt,  and  was 
bom  in  1643.  He  was  a  highly  giftod  mmidan, 
and  through  his  own  merits  alone,  indej)cndent 
of  his  illustrioua  nephew,  occupies  a  very  pro- 
minent place  in  musical  history.  His  life  was  es- 
tremely  ^iin|ile.  He  was  educated  by  his  father, 
and  at  twenty-three  became  oiganist  to  tlio 
churches  at  Eisraacli.  Later  bo  also  beoaow 
court-organist  there,  and  died  in  1 703.  Of  his 
four  sons  we  may  mention  Jouanh  NicoLAca 
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[17!,  l6<59-iy53.  (See  hi«  name,  p.  112.)  Chris- 
tdpb's  moral  excellence,  his  constant  striving 
aft-f  r  the  highest  ideals,  his  industry,  and  his  tech- 
nical proficiency,  give  him  the  nio«t  prominent 
nhflt  MDOogBt  the  elder  branch  of  the  family, 
lie  wa^  not  only,  as  the  old  autliorities  tell  Q8,  one 
of  the  finest  orsfan-players  and  greatest  contra- 
panti!«ts  of  hia  day,  but  he  was  altogether  one  of 
tlie  most  important  artiBts  and  oomposers  of  the 
wbele  tjih  century.    He  was  r^^led  with 
nadispnted  consideration  by  the  faoiily,  and 
both  Johann  Sebastian  and  hia  mm  £iiiianael 
lid  tibe  greatest  respect  ibr  Um.    Jn  spite  of 
Ai^liis  ini[H>rt;ince  during'  hia  life-time  was  not 
dm  widely  recognised,  and  after  his  death  he 
um  but  tM  WKHi  forgotten ;  but  tiifa  nay  be 
explained  by  the  orerpowcrin?  fiime  of  his  great 
nephew,  by  the  quiet,  reserved,  simple  nature 
of  the  man,  who  lived  only  for  his  art  And  hie 
frmily,  and  lastly  by  the  nature  of  his  compo- 
■tioni.    His  few  remainin:^  works  prove  him 
to  have  been  of  a  thoroughly  independent  and 
ori:^"nal  nature,  which,  though  attVottnl  hy  the 
influences  of  the  time,  was  no  in  its  own  in- 
diridaal  way.    Ha\nng  no  sympathy  with  the 
prevalent  Italian  style,  he  en  lt  :\vnure<l  to  carry 
OB  the  art  in  his  own  way,  and  therefore  to 
A  ootein  degree  stood  alcxif  from  his  contem- 
poniiei.   The  leading  feature  in  the  develop, 
neat  of  the  17th  ccntuiy  ia  the  rise  of  in- 
stnunental  music. —  the  struggle  of  the  modem 
tcslen  n-ith  the  old  ecclesiastical  modes,  the 
development  of  Iknnophony  with  its  melodious 
character,  and  its  richness  of  harmony,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  old  strict  polyphony,  lliese 
«U«f  ptriats  in  the  general  tendency  of  the  time 
are  not  wantin^^  in  Johann  Chri^toph.  His 
cultivated  sense  of  form  enabled  him  to  give  his 
conifodtions  tZttt  firm  and  compact  i&netnre 
which  was  a  result  of  the  new  principles,  while 
his  natural  musical  feeling  supplied  due  ex- 
pnNkn.   Hia  moet  important  comporitkuns  are 
fi'"  Vfical  workH,  especially  his  motets  ;  the  few 
tLat  txist  only  increase  our  regret  at  the  loss  of 
farther  prooft  of  his  great  ability.    One  of  his 
best  works  waa  a  kind  of  oratorio,  for  double 
diona  and  orchestra,  called  '  The  Combat  of 
Michael  and  the  Devil'  (Rev.  xii.  7-12)  ;  .Ic  hann 
Sithsrtisn  valued  it  very  highly,  and  liad  it 
pofenned  at  Leipeic,  as  did  Emanuel  after  him 
at  Hamburg.    Eight  of  his  motets  are  given  in 
tiie  'Muic*  Sacra'  (of  the  Berlin  'Domchor') 
hf  KiSdhart  mad  Hertiberg ;  and  others  in  a 
CoOsetion  by  Nana  ('Neun  Motette  .  .  von 
Jsbian  Christopli  mid  Johann  Michael  Bach,' 
La^dff,  HoAneister).  The  besVlcnown  of  ihwn 
ii  *l€u  lasse  dich  nicbt,'  familiar  in  England 
Oder  the  title  of  '  1  wrestle  and  pray,*  for  a 
kag  time  attribated  to  Johsim  SebastJan  himself, 
»nd  in  fact  so  published  by  Schicht  in  his  six  1 
motets.  U  is  few  remaining  instrumental  works — 
Arrangements  of  chorales,  and  variations  for 
V.hnfjr — are  le=s  important,  owing  perhaps  to  , 
the  absence  of  Italian  influence,  and  were  soon  1 
^nriilffll.    Gerber  was  in  pos'^esaion  of  a  MS. 
^moa  ti  «ig|Bii>mosio  original^  bekogiiig  to  i 


the  Pach  fiimily,  containing  eight  pieces  by 
J  ohanu  C  hristoph ;  this  invaluable  Dook  comprised 

works  by  all  the  celebrated  organ-masters  from 
16S0  to  1720,  but  has  unfortunately  been  lost 
through  the  carelessness  of  Oerber's  legatees. 

.loHANN    EkNST    [18],    the    son    of  JOHAXW 

BERNHAUn,  of  Eiscn-ich,  bv)m  1722-77,  studied 
law  at  the  Leipsic  University,  and  established 
himself  as  a  lawyer  at  Eisenach.  was  also 
so  clever  a  musician  as  to  be  of  great  use  to  his 
father  in  his  profession.  He  was  ut  first  appointed 
his  assistant  in  1748,  and  afterwards  succeeded 
him  ;  he  also  became  Ckpellmeistor  at  the  court 
of  Weimar,  but  kept  up  his  house  at  Eisenach. 
Some  of  bis  vocal  pieces  are  preserved,  and 
show  that  he  was  snperior  to  Ids  time  as  a  oom- 
poser  of  sacred  niubic,  which  was  then  rapidly 
declining.  One  or  two  of  bis  compositions  for 
klavier  are  to  be  foond  in  Bano'a  '.Alte  Mebter,* 

series  2,  bk.  3. 

.Idha.nn  Michael  [19],  younger  son  of  old 
Ileiurich,  and  brother  of  Johann  Christoph  of 
Eisenach,  bom  in  1648.  He,  like  his  brother,  was 
e<lucated  by  his  &ther,  whom  he  afterwards 
supported  and  hdped  in  his  profes^sional  duties. 
In  l6f3  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Gchren 
near  Arnstadt,  where  he  dietl  in  1 694,  in  the 
prime  of  life.  He  had  six  children,  a  boy  who 
died  early,  and  five  danu'liters,  the  youngest  of 
whom,  Maria  Barbara  [aol,  became  tlie  first  wife 
of  Johann  Sebastian,  and  died  1720.  Johsmi 
Michael  had  the  same  nature  and  character  as 
his  brother,  the  same  sim^ile  pious  mind  and 
constant  lofty  aims.  In  il<  plh  of  intctition, 
flow  of  ideasi,  he  vied  with  his  brother,  but  the 
latter  snrpassed  him  in  feeling  far  fthn.  Hit 
invention  is  remarkable,  but  fi)rrn  is  Always  his 
difficulty;  in  him  we  feel  the  want  of  certainty 
so  eharaoteristio  of  that  time,  wMdi  restiltsa 
fn^m  the  constant  seeking  after  new  forms;  and 
the  defect  is  equally  evident  in  his  stitf  counter- 
point. We  may  however  assume  that  with  Ua 
great  gifts  Michael  would  have  develope<l  more 
in  this  direction  but  for  his  early  death.  The 
decline  of  the  polyphonic  style  is  especially  folt 
in  his  motets,  Ixx-auso  he  failed  to  build  up 
his  movements  in  the  definite  forms  demanded 
by  the  new  homophonio  style.  In  instrumental 
music  he  seems  to  have  been  more  important, 
perhaps  because  he  was  more  acces^ible  to  the 
influence  of  Italy  than  his  brother.  Walther 
says  that  he  wrote  'starke,'  that  is  to  say  're* 
markable'  sonatas,  and  his  pieces  were  certainly 
longer  estcemal  than  those  of  Johann  Chiistoph. 
In  the  oi)ran-book  alrea<ly  mentioned  there  were 
no  less  than  seventy- two  fugued  and  figured 
chorale-preludes  of  his,  showing  how  much  those 
of  his  compositions  were  then  valued.  Of  hia 
vocal  works^  motets,  arias,  and  dmrdi  pieeea 
\%-ith  instrumental  accom|>animentH,  forertnnura 
of  Johann  Sebastian's  cantatas,  some  are  still 
preK(>rved,  and  give  a  highly  favourable  opinioA 
of  ^lichacl's  caparities.  In  the  d'  ptli  and  foroa 
of  hia  expression  his  relation.shi|»  with  Sebastian 
is  clearly  felt.  (See  the  above-mentioned  col- 
lections of  Kane  and  JKeidhardt).  Michael 
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B»ek  alao  employed  hinwelf  in  nuking  biiru- 

ments. 

There  is  a  younger  Jobann  Michael,  bom  in 
1754  or  1755,  whuMe  comieetfoii  wilii  tbe  {junily 
ia  not  quite  clear;  he  WM  periu^  descended 
from  the  branch  which  settled  at  Schweinfurt. 
He  became  Cantor  at  Tonna,  and  also  tiiivelled 
to  Holland,  England^  and  even  to  America.  On 
retnmfng  to  Germany  he  itndled  at  Gottingen, 
and  then  cslabliMhed  bimsclf  aa  a  lawyer  at 
GiUtrow,  in  Mecklenburg.  In  x  780  he  publiahed 
a  book  or  pamphlet  called  *  Kurae  tmd  lyttema- 
tiscbe  Anleitung  rum  Gencralbass,'  etc. 

JOHAKN  NlOOLAOa  [17],  a  son  of  the  cele- 
hrated  Johann  Ohxiatoph,  bom  1669,  became 
organ! ft  <>f  the  town  and  university  church  at 
Jena,  and  died  tiiure  1753.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  in  the  position  of  senior  to  the  whole  family ; 
but  none  of  his  Hons  lived,  and  thun  his  branch 
died  out  with  him.  He  was  known  aa  a  composer 
of  '  suites,'  and  a  mass  by  him  in  his  own  hand- 
writing exists,  giving  a  favourable  impression  of 
hia  talents  in  vcn-al  compoidtion.  There  is  also  a 
oomio  opon-tta  by  him  called  '  Der  Jonaiache 
Mr'ein*  and  Bier-Rufer'  (The  wine  and  beer  crier 
of  Jena),  a  acene  from  Jena  college  life.  Ho 
aciiuircd  ;,'Teat  reputation  in  the  manufac  ture  of 
instruments.  Indked,  and  perbape  even  directed, 
hj  hie  mde  Johann  HIcSiBd,  he  made  nsnj 
improvements  in  the  conslruction  of  pianoH,  but 
his  eHbrts  were  chiefly  dirttcted  towards  estab- 
Uahing  equal  tern peraimnft  in  the  toning  of  otgana 
and  pianos,  an  i«iea  whiah  at  that  tlim  met  with 
univeraal  opposition. 

Jobann Chbistiak  [31],  known  aa  the  Milaneae 
or  English  Bach,  eleventh  son  of  Johann  Se- 
bastian, and  youngest  of  thoiio  who  aurvived 
their  father,  was  born  at  Lcipsic  in  1735.  Next 
X*}  his  brother  Emanuel  he  is  probably  tbe  best 
known  amongst  the  sons  of  Sebastian,  and  the 
only  one  who  broke  through  family  traditiona 
by  travelling  and  adopting  modern  fashions 
in  componition.  His  talent  was  certainly  very 
remarkable,  but  his  character  and  tcmpera- 
ment  forced  him  into  direotiona  veiv  different 
firam  tlioae  of  bb  ancfeni  and  honourable 
&mfly.  He  WaH  oidy  fourteen  wh)-n  bis  father 
died,  and  he  then  went  to  live  with  hia  brother 
Emanuel  in  Beriin,  where  he  atadied  pianoforte* 
playing  and  coiiijn.sition.  A  certain  gait  ty  of 
dispotiition,  poasibly  increaaed  by  hia  aoguaintance 
aingera,  led  hfm  to  Milan,  where 
in  1754  bo  became  organist  of  the  cathedral. 
He  wrote  a  great  deal  of  vocal  music  in  the 
eaaant  and  aomewhat  anperfidal  manner  of  the 
eapolitauH  then  in  vogue,  which  ^^  a'^  in  great 
favour  with  singers  and  amateuni.  Inclination  and 
talent  made  him  turn  to  opera,  aud  aa  be  wished 
todevote  himself  to  it  entirely,  but  considcretl  it 
hatdly  consistent  with  his  po!<ition  as  cathedral 
organist,  he  left  Milan  in  1759,  aftt^'r  msriying 
the  Italian  prima  donna  Gecilia  Graad,  and 
accepted  an  appointment  aa  Director  of  Concerts 
in  London,  where  he  remained  till  hia  death  in 
178a.  Ue  waa  clever,  intelligent^  nnd  genial, 
b«t  in  apite  of  hit  eaqr  circonurtanow  Im  died 


much  in  debt.  The  elegance  and  brinianetf  ef 
bis  pianoforte  compositiona  matle  him  the  favourite 
of  all  amateur  pianoforte-players,  arid  did  much 
towards  tbe  general  diffasion  of  the  taato  for 
pianoforte-playing.  But  hia  greateat  triompha 
were  won  by  his  operas  ;  the  first  waa  *  Oriooe^ 
oi^ia  Diana  vendicata,'  1763,  and  this  was 
followed  by  many  otheia.  Some  of  hia  aacied 
works,  however,  aeem  more  important,  aoch  m 
Masses,  Psalms,  and  a  Te  Deum,  where  wo  find 
auch  echoes  of  the  hereditary  muaical  i^tirit  of  the 
fimuly  as  prove  that  Christian  waa  atOl «  member 
of  the  race.  Burney  kept  up  an  intimate  in- 
teroourae  with  him  for  many  yeara,  and  givea  a 
detailed  acooont  of  Um  in  Ida  'HIatofy  of  liude.* 
vol.  iv. 

JOHAKN  CUEISTX}PH  Frikdrich  [a  a],  called 
the  Biickebuig  Badi,  ninth  aon  of  Sebastian, 
bom  at  Leipsic  in  1733.  He  at  first  studied 
jurisprudence  at  Lcipsic,  but  true  to  family 
tradition  soon  forsook  the  law,  and  under  the 
direction  of  his  father  and  elder  brother  became 
a  thorough  musician,  lie  bually  entered  the 
service  of  Count  Schaumburg  as  Capellmeister 
at  Btickeburg,  where  he  remained  till  hia  death 
in  1795,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of 
an  upright,  modest,  amiable  man.  As  a  compoaer 
he  waa  indoatriooa  in  all  bnnohea»  eapecinily  in 
oratorioa  and  paarfon  mnaie,  and  oooaaibnally  in 
opera.  Though  AOt  ftttaining  the  eriunence  of 
hia  brothera,  hia  oompoeitions  do  00  diacredit  to 
the  funOy.  In  style  he  appraadMB  naawat  to 
hi-<  bn^thiT  Enianut  l.  He  left  OBO 101^  WnBUC 
IThikuiuch.    (iSee  that  name.) 

WicHUM  FBumnfANN  3],  called  the  Ha&e 
Bach,  eldest  of  Johann  Sebastian's  sons,  bom 
at  Weimar  in  17 10.  In  the  opinion  of  all  his 
acquaintances  be  was  not  only  the  most  gifted 
of  the  brothers,  but  altogether  an  imuHually  able 
man,  a  genius  on  whom  the  father  built  great 
ho{H>H,  and  to  whom  the  brothers  looked  for 
replacing  bim.  Unhappily  be  entirely  departed 
from  the  respectable  and  honourable  waya  of  the 
Bachs.  An  obstinate  character  aud  utter  moral 
rackleaaneaa  prevented  him  from  attoining  the 
eminence  which  hia  yonth  aeemed  to  prondae, 
and  his  life  exhibits  the  melancholy  spectacle  of 
n  mined  geniua.  He  waa  edacated  chiefly  by 
hia  ikther,  who  ftdly  spprednted  Ida  remaik* 

able  ahil.tit!s,  and  devoted  special  carr  to  it; 
he  also  received  instruction  on  the  violin  from 
Grann.  He  nttended  tbe  'Thomaa  Sdiida^* 
and  aflcnvarda  the  university  at  Ixjipsic,  and 
distinguished  himself  greatly  in  mathetnatioa. 
In  1733  he  liecame  oiganist  at  the  drareh  ef 
St.  Sophia  at  Drc^flen.  and  in  1 747  music- 
director  and  organist  of  St.  Mary's  at  Halle. 
He  held  this  office  till  1767,  when  he  wnB 
oMigt'd  to  give  it  up,  his  way  of  Ufe  becoming 
more  ami  more  ditvor  Urly  and  dissolute,  aud 
making  him  cjireles»  and  irregular  in  hia  duties. 
He  then  liveil  without  regular  occupation  at 
Brunswick  aud  Gottingen,  and  also  at  Berlin, 
where  Forkel,  bis  fathers  biographer,  looked 
after  bim  with  the  greateat  devotion ;  he 
occaaioually  gave  cuuuecia  on  the  jiaao  or  wgan. 
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fiT  wandered  about  with  travelling  music'ans, 
bnt  always  Hinkittsr  deeper  md  deeper.  Quito 
at  the  lii^'t  lie  received  an  appointment  as  Caj)en- 
meigtcr  :it  Ilesfen-DanTiKtjwlt,  but  lie  never  took 
the  pCket,  and  died  at  Jjerlin  in  1784  in  a  Mtate 
of  great  dc^Tadation  and  want.  Ho  wan  the 
grwitest  organ-player  of  his  time,  a  thorough 
master  of  the  theory  of  music,  in  which  his 
nauHrkable  mathematical  knowledge  waaof  great 
lervice  to  hhn,  a  maator  of  fugue,  and  a  famous 
improvjhcr.  Very  few  of  his  compositions  have 
been  published ;  he  only  wrote  them  down  when 
MeMiW  forced  lum  to.  Thii  liiom  wHli  what 
fidBtjoe  could  compoMy  bat  alio  how  indifferent 
»  natter  it  was  to  Idm.  The  royal  library  at 
Berlm  poMsaee  »  good  many  of  his  writings, 
anil  8<>!ne  hnve  l)een  printed  in  the  different 
cc-!ltcti"UH  of  olil  pianoforte  miiKic.  Two  noMc 
fintA,<ixs  were  introduced  by  Madamo  Arabella 
G'xiilunI  at  the  Monday  Popular  CotiCWrto^  and 
have  Wen  published  in  London. 

WiLHF.LM  Fbiedrich  Ernst  [24],  8on  of 
(he  Buckeburg  Bach,  and  the  last  grandson 
of  Sebastiaii,  Bom  at  Biickobnrg  in  1759, 
he  was  educated  imder  his  father's  care  until 
able  (o  perform  in  public ;  he  then  accepted  an 
fafitatioB  from  hn  imde  Christfam  in  London. 
Hmm  he  remained  Bome  years,  much  8rn;i:ht 
dbcr  nd  rejected  as  a  pianoforte  teacher. 
Ob  Us  imde**  death  he  xetumed  to  Germany 
»nd  settled  at  Minden.  On  the  accession  of 
Kix^  Frederic  William  II  of  Prussia  he  wrote 
a  •HoU^miga  cantata,*  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  called  to  Berlin  in  1790  aa  'cembalist' 
to  the  Queen,  with  the  title  of  Capellmeister. 
This  pogt  he  retained  under  Queen  Ixjuiue,  wife 
of  Fre<leric  William  III,  and  after  her  death 
retired  int<i  private  life.  Jle  was  the  teacher 
of  the  royal  children,  a»  he  bad  been  of  fVederio 
William  III  tmd  his  brothers.  He  lived  in  com- 
plete retiremeDt  till  1845.  As  the  sole  and  last 
rtTTcsentative  of  the  family,  lie  a.■<si^ted,  with  hifl 
vile  and  two  daughtersy  at  the  inauguration  of 
the  Bomnnent  eirected  to  the  memory  of  Johamn 
BdMstia  n  in  fri>nt  uf  the  '  Thomai)  Schnle*  at 
Upsic  in  1 843  through  the  ed'orts  and  instigation 
«r  Hendehwilin.  Willi  Um  the  deeoendants  of 
Jflbaan  8eLMtf>n  Bach  became  extinct.  He 
WM  a  good  pianoforte  and  violin  pUyer,  but 
Us  modeety  prevented  him  from  often  appearing, 
and  although  he  wrote  much,  in  many  tHj/lm, 
Tm-  Uitle  of  hiu  muHic  is  publixhed, 

CAhL  Philipp  Emani  el  1 25],  third  son  of 
SeV^wtian,  often  styled  the  r.«  rliu  or  llamburp 
Bach,  bom  at  Weimar  March  14,  1714.  IUb 
gnenl  preoooity,  quickness,  and  o]»eniiess  to  im- 
preanons,  induced  his  father  to  bring  him  up 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  With  this  view  he 
wetit  to  the  Thomas  School  and  afterwards  to 
the  aniveruttes  of  Leipeic  and  Prankfori-on-the- 
Oitr,  when  he  entered  on  the  stady  of  kw. 
Bet  ihv  thorough  jjrounding  in  mu.sic  which,  as 
»  matter  of  coanei,  he  had  received  from  liis 
fittv,  and  th«  natnral  inflaenoes  of  so  musical 
»  boom?,  ha<l  virtu.illy  decided  his  future.  When 
be  entered  at  Prauklort  ho  was  already  not  only 


a  fine  player  but  a  tliorough  musician.  AV'hile 
there  he  conducted  a  singing  society,  which  gave 
him  opportunitii  s  of  composing,  and  at  length 
he  linully  relinquished  law  for  music,  in  1737 
went  to  Berlin,  and  in  1746  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  Kammer-musiker  and  cembaliHt  at 
the  Court,  with  the  s{)ecial  duty  of  accompany- 
ing Frederic  the  Great's  flute  solos  at  the  private 
concerts.  The  Seven  Years  War  (1757)  how- 
ever  put  Ml  end  to  thk  fleaaaat  position.  Bach 
migrated  to  Ilainhmg  and  took  the  direction  of 
the  music  in  one  of  tSe  ebmxhes  there.  In  1 767 
he  atiooeeded  Tdemann,  and  this  poet  he  held  tiU 
liis  death,  Sept.  or  Dec.  1 4,  1788.  As  composer, 
direet4>r,  teacher,  and  critic,  his  influence  was  very 
great,  and  he  was  belored  and  respected  both  by 
his  lirother  professional ^  nii  !  by  the  whole  town. 
H is  goodncs.-*,  ple.isant  manners,  literary  culture, 
and  great  activity  in  muKic.  all  comhine^l  to  placo 
him  at  the  head  of  his  fatln  r's  n  ins  au'l  schi.Lii-s. 
But  when  we  remember  that  for  a  liach  his 
musical  gifts  were  by  no  meana  extraordinary— 
far  l)elow  those  of  Friedemann,  for  example — it 
is  plain  that  ho  stands  so  high  because  he  is 
recognised  historically  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable figures  in  the  transition  period  between 
J.  8.  Baeh  and  Hajdn.  In  such  periods  a  man 
is  cinhu  nt  ami  influential  more  from  hi.s  general 
cultivation  than  from  prafieiency  in  any  special 
branch.  At  the  parttoolar  time'  at  whidi  E. 
Bach  lived  there  were  no  great  men.  The 
gigantic  days  of  Handel  and  Bach  were  exchanged 
for  a  time  of  peruke  and  powder,  when  the 
highest  ideal  was  neatness.  Rino<tthnes.'«,  and 
elegance.  Depth,  force,  originality,  were  gone, 
and  '  Liate*  was  the  most  important  word  in 
all  thing'^.  I5ut  taste  has  to  do  with  externals, 
and  therefore  lays  an  undue  strea«i  on  outward 
form  in  art,  and  this  was  the  direction  taken 
by  the  musical  works  which  acted  as  important 
precursors  of  the  so-called  classical  period.  No- 
where does  the  tendency  to  formal  construction 
show  itself  eo  atioagljr  aa  in  the  works  of 
finannel  Bacfh,  and  he  is  therefore  to  be  regarded 
ai  the  immediate  precunsnr  <if  Haydn.  No  doubt 
he  is  ati'ected  and  restricted  by  the  tendencies 
of  ihe  time,  bnt  he  had  the  power  of  bringing 
tlu'in  together  and  throwing  them  into  artititic 
form,  and  therefore  bis  works  are  of  greater  im- 
portance than  those  of  any  of  his  oontemporariee. 
To  form  a  right  judgment  of  him  as  a  composer 
he  must  be  regarded  apart  from  his  father,  and 
solely  from  the  |Kiint  of  view  of  his  own  time ; 
and  when  so  judged  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
lio  8ur]>assed  most  of  his  contemporarioe,  and  is 
of  paramount  importance  as  a  connecting  link 
between  the  periods  of  Handel  and  Bach  on  the 
one  band  and  Haydn  and  Mozart  on  the  other. 
His  music  is  wanting  in  depth  and  earnestness, 
but  it  ia  always  cheerful,  highly  finished,  often 
faO.  of  intelligence  and  diann ;  and  in  regard  to 
fonii,  where  liis  relation  to  Haydn — a  man  far 
more  ^ftcd  than  himself — is  most  evident*  we 
find  him  in  posseedon  of  all  those  germs  which 
in  Haydn's  hands  sprang  into  such  luxuriant 
growth — the  bomophonio  thematic  movement 
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the  cyclical  aonato-funii,  and  new  treatment  of 
the  orchetitra. 

His  cnmjKMitiona  in  all  departments  are  ex- 
traordinarily numerous  ;  a  complete  li&t  of  them 
win  bo  tbmi  in  Gerber.  HtstavfaaUy  his  in- 
strumental compositiona  arc  the  most  valuable, 
Ixx-ause  the  development  of  the  lar^r  fonn<i  of 
instrumental  music  is  the  great  charactrri.-tic 
of  modem  times.  Tlia  vocal  iniMip,  chiefly  fur 
the  church,  is  for  the  most,  part  flat  and  mo- 
notonous, a  quality  perhaps  partly  due  to  the 
dry  and  onenthusiastic  rationalism  of  that  day. 
Most  important  of  all  are  his  numerous  com- 
positions for  the  clavier —  2 1  o  Solo  pieces ;  5  2  Con- 
oerios  with  orchestral  aooompniments ;  Sonatas, 
Trioi^  etc.— In  wUdi  h«  has  exhibited  and  de> 
ydhmed  his  fathur'a  principles  of  techniqnr.  Many 
of  UMse  pieces  have  been  rq[»ublished  in  the 
vwiono  eoUeotioDS  of  andont  marie;  and  his 
principal  wotk  'Sooaten,  nehst  Rondos  und 
freien  PhantaiieiC  fax  Kenner  und  Liebhaber* 
'  (6  parts,  1779-S7),  was  rernibllshed  a  few  yean 
since  by  Banm„'art.  Of  liin  orclu  stral  works, 
18  in  number,  several  have  been  recently  re- 
i«ned  by  Breiticopf  ft  flKrtel,  Mid  have  excited 
BO  much  interest  as  to  procure  them  a  place  in 
the  programmes  of  OrchestnU  Concerts.  Bach's 
vocal  works  comprise — 2  Oratorios, '  Die  Israeliten 
in  der  Wiiste'  and  'Die  Anfon^tclnintr  xmA  Tliin- 
melfahrt  Jeeu*;  a  celebrated  '  lleilig'  (.Sanctu8> 
ftr  a  Cboin;  *]filodicn'  to  Gcllert's  sacred 
Mogi ;  3  3  Pasdons ;  «M>red  Cantatas ;  Singspiele ; 
■eodar  songs,  etc.,  eto.  That  he  was  not  with- 
0«k  ability  in  literature  is  shown  by  his  great 
weik  *  Ycrsuch  iiber  die  wahro  Art  Klavier  zu 
.  opiden*  (i  parts,  17^0)  with  OKaaapIeo  and  18 
specimen  ]>iecea.  This  book  dooen'es  notico  ms 
ilie  first  methodical  ireatiae  011  davier-pla}  ini; ; 
bat  it  is  more  important  still  as  eontaining  the 
fuunilation  of  tho*«3  principb^^  which  were  firbt 
laid  down  by  the  great  John  Sebastian,  and  were 
afterwards  developed  by  Clementl,  OhutMr.  Field, 
and  IIuniiiiLl,  into  the  pianofort^^-jdnviTr^  of  the 
prejMiiit  day.  Bach  layn  special  fctress  uu  refine- 
ment and  iM<ie  in  execution,  in  connection  with 
wiiich  ho  gives  detailu'l  rules  for  the  execution 
of  the  ornaments  or  'Maniercn'  then  considcrc*! 
00  indispensable,  and  in  this  respect,  a»  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  authority,  hiu  work  will 
alwuy.4  possess  considerable  value.  It  has  recently 
been  re-e«Utod  (1857)  bj  SoboOii^.  [A.  M.] 
BACH,  JoHAMV  SEBAsrrAN — 'to  whom,'  in 
Schumann'fl  words, '  music  owes  almii:<t  w  great  a 
debt  as  a  religion  owes  to  itH  founder* — youngest 
pon  of  Ambnwius  Bach,  was  born  at  Eiounach 
March  31,  1685.  Hia  life,  like  that  of  most  of 
his  family,  was  simple  and  uneventful.  His 
father  liegan  by  teaching  him  the  violin,  and  tho 
old'«(<tabliRhe<l  family  traditions  and  the  musiial 
imiMirtance  of  Eisenach,  where  the  famous  io- 
hann  Christoph  was  still  actively  at  work,  no 
doubt  assisted  Ids  oariy  development.  In  his 
tenth  year  the  parents  both  diL*xl,  and  Sebastian 
was  left  an  orphan.  Ue  then  went  to  live  with 
\3m  eldar  favollMr,  Johaiin  Chmtoph,  at  tkal  time 
oigiaiust  at  Ohrdruff,  and  und^r  hhi  dboetion 


began  the  ckvier,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on 
bis  edacatioo  at  the  Ohrdmff  *Lyoemn.*  The 

remarkable  genius  of  the  Iwiy  be:^nn  at  once  to 
show  itself.  He  could  sixm  play  all  his  lessons  by 
heart,  and  aspired  to  more  aidvanccd  mntpio.  Tim 
impulie  hia  brotlicr  it  Becms  did  not  cncourajfe. 
We  are  told  that  he  pos«es8ed  a  MS.  volume  con- 
taining pieces  by  Frohberger,  racboltMlt  Kerl, 
Buxtehude,  and  other  celebrated  composers  of  the 
d.ay.    Thia  book  became  an  object  of  lonLfin;^  to 
the  young  Sebastian,  but  was  strictly  withheld 
from  him  by  his  brother.    Determined  neverthe- 
less to  gain  |K>8«cssion  of  the  volume,  the  hoy 
managed  with  Iuh  little  handn  to  get  it  through, 
the  latticed  door  of  the  cupboard  in  which  it  was 
kept,  and  at  night  secretly  copied  Ae  whole  of 
by  moonlight,  a  \v,.rk  whii  li  occupied  him  tSac 
months.    When  the  stem  brother  as  last  dia- 
oovered  the  tridc,  he  was  em«I  enoD^  to  take 
away  from  the  boy  his  hardly-earned  woric. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  (1700)  Johaim  Sebaatiaa 

entered  the  '  Michaelis*  school  at  Lfinebm^  ; 
his  beautiful  soprano  voice  at  once  procured, 
him  a  plaoo  among  the  '  Mettenschuler/  wbo 
took  pact  In  the  ^nrbh  minie,  and  in  return 
had  their  schooling  free.    Though  this  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  vocsU. 
mnsie,  instrnmental  music,  especially  organ  aad 
pi.mofortc  playing,  was  always  hi.s  chief  Htu<ly. 
Bulmi,  the  organist  of  St.  John's  at  LUnebux^, 
no  doubt  had  an  inmiring  effect  upon  him,  bnl 
the  vicinity  of  Hamburg  ofTereil  a  still  greater 
attraction  in  the  person  of  the  famous  old  DutcU 
ocganbt  RtnncKir.   In  his  holidays  Bach  made 
many  ex[>e<litiotH  to  ITainlnirg  on  foot  to  hear 
this  great  jilayer.  Another  powerful  incentive  to 
liis  development  was  the  ducal  'HoMapalle*  miL  \ 
Celle,  which,  being  in  a  great  measure  coinpoaed 
of  Frenchmen,  chiefly  occupied  itself  with  FreucU 
instrumental  mnde,  and  thus  Bach  had  maay  ' 
opportunities  of  becoming  aoqnaiatod  with  at 
branch  of  chamber  and  oonoert  music,  at  that 
time  of  great  importance.      Afte-r  renminijig 
three  yean  at  Luneboig  he  became  for  »  time 
'  Hofinusilcus*  at  Weimar  in  the  band  of  Prinoe 
Johann  Ernst,  brother  of  the  TClgninL'  (hilce^  , 
and  in  1 703  was  made  organist  at  Amstadt  in.  ' 
die  *iiew  draidi.*    Here  be  laboond  witH 
restless  eageme>-8  and  energy  at  hiH  own  cK-- 
velopment  in  both  tcchniqux.  and  theory,  and 
very  poombly  n^lected  the  training  of  the  cfaiUTsIx  ' 
choir.    In  1 705  he  obtained  a  month's  leave  to 
visit  Liibcck  in  order  to  make  acquaintaneo  vw-itl* 
the  organist  Bwctdinde  and  hear  his  fainoua 
evening'  p<  rfonnances  on  the  orsjan  durinj^  ~\d- 
vent.     lie  secuis  to  have  conj<idcrt>d  his  ^ttxy 
there  of  SO  much  importance  that  he  prolou<rt'^l 
it  for  three  months.    This  liberty,  and  his  habit 
in  accompanying  the  services  of  indulging  l*ij» 
fancy  to  the  dinturbance  of  the  congregiitiou^  1 
drew  upon  hun  the  disspnrobation  of  the  chiir«.  la  J 
authorities*  bat  witiront  tnteiferfag  with  bin  |  1 
sition  as  OKga&ist — a  f;vct  wliich  [H  'V.  s  that  tlic 
performanoet  of  the  young  genius  were  airoad- 
appreeiated.  It  sooma  that  his  reputation  «•  aj  , 
oigaaist  was  even  then  ao  great  tiiat  he  Ium 
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mired  »pplic»lions  ftt>m  TArfoofl  qawtert.  In 
Ipj  ka  wont  to  M  ulilhauMm  in  tlie  ThArtigen, 
ii  b  the  following  year  to  Weimar  aa  court- 
quiit.   From  this  time  we  may  ooiuiilur  his 
mAm  to  have  been  eonpleted ;  at  Walnmr  his 
&n«  u  the  firti  or^aniKt  of  hie  time  reached  ite 
(iaaax,  and  there  also  hia  chief  organ  oompoei- 
Ih  wen  written,  —  prodsctiona  nmrarpaweJ 
■i  mnrpaMabla.   In  1714,  when  Iwwij-niiM 
j«i  of  age.  Bach  wm  Appointed  *HofO(moeii- 
■nter,'  and  bis  wehtn  of  aoUviU  became 
Midmbly  enlaiged.    An  faitiargrtliy  •vwk 
Mk  pltM  at  thia  tim«.    BmJi  OMd  io  Biaka 
jHriy  toon  for  the  porpoie  of  glvinff  pMlbrm- 
MNM  th«  (Mgna  nod oUviir*  Oa  aii  ■nriTal 
il  Draaden  in  Hm  Mttonui  of  1717  h*  feond 

lli'^rr  t  Frr-nc}!  pUyr  of  (fmkt  repntRtion  nainrvl 
MiRkaad,  «bo«e  perfunnanoee  ootu|<lutol  v  carried 
•Mf  Hi  iMMli^  HHwgk  h»  had  made  many 
nemies  by  hia  arrogance  and  intoleranre  of 
<aBmetitfc>n.  Bach  waa  ioduoed  to  a«nd  a  written 
mwig*  to  <Im  FmahaHMi  ibr  n  regular  muaieal 
contest,  offering  to  solve  any  problem  which 
liii  opponent  ahould  aet  him,  of  course  on 
anditioB  of  being  allowed  io  redproonte.  Mar- 
e^d  Agreed,  in  hia  pride  picturing  to  himself 
•  giowiag  riotoiy ;  time  and  place  were  fixed 
wpan,  and  a  namaroue  and  Willfciii  ■wdta— 
■aaniblwl.  Bfteh  ma<lo  hii  a|>pearanoe — but  no* 
Mardtand:  he  had  takca  himself  off  thai  very 
■antag ;  having  piobably  found  an  opportunity 
ifhaanaf  Ua  opponent,  and  no  lonsar  iediag 
At  Morage  to  meaaure  hia  strength  with  him. 

Oo  hia  return  from  Dreaden  in  1 7 1 7  Bach  waa 
■pointed  Kajxllmeiatar  al  Cothen  by  Prinoa 
UoBoldofAnhalt-Cdthaa.  Thia  young  prinoe,  a 
pest  lover  of  mosic,  estcamed  Bach  so  liighly  that 
M  OBold  Mt  haar  to  be  aepanUad  from  him,  and 
j  cvMBada Um  aoeompany  him  m  Ua  Jooraeya. 

iMfa  datiee  oousisted  merely  in  directing  Uie 
•  hkia'a  QhaabarHsuaio^  aa  ha  luul  nothing  to 
4i  iMi  tfw  AHvah  nwla  «v  mgaa  •  playing. 
'  AiMMdingly  thia  period  of  his  life  proved  ez- 
tmordiaarilj  teiila  In  tha  nroduotioa  of  inatni- 
nantalwMM.  ▲  JoaiM^ialiMibarr  !■  I7ai 
ItDu^ht  him  agfnin  In  contact  with  the  aged 
liemiiai;  oit  thi*  oocaaion  ha  waa  a  candidate 
for  the  poalaf  affgaaiat  at  tha  *Jaoobi  KMa^* 
where  ha  waa  attracted  by  the  splendid  organ. 
Iq  spite  ot  hia  great  fame,  and  notwithatanding 
hii  having  again  aMilad  tha  moat  unmixed 
admiration  by  his  organ>playing  in  Hamburg, 
ha  fkiled  to  obtain  the  poat ;  an  unknown  ami 
inaigniflcant  young  man  being  preferred  to  him, — 
ptmbij  baoMiaa  he  offered  to  pay  4000  marka 
fw  tha  oOoa.  At  length,  in  1733.  Raoh  waa 
kpl-'iinted  cantor  at  the  Ttiumas  Sohulo  in  Ix  ijinio, 
aad  waaiitil  «M  director  of  tha  muaio  in  tha 
HwACfiteNlm.  OMbaa  wm  w  flald  fern 

■naf  hia  geniua,  and  the  Doka'a  love  of  music 
IliaMiderably  cooled  since  hia  aaeond  maniage. 
I  Bi  thMfsra  quitted  the  plaoa  fer  Ida  saw  poalt 
tliough  ratainin(;  sufficient  interest  in  it  to  write 
I  fimwil  ode  (.I'n^uer^Ode)  un  iha  death  of  the 
ta  1717.    Ula  raitka  al  Laipaio  ha 
lilk  Ika  Mid  «C  Ua  lili ;  IhaM  ka 


fur  tha  aerrtoee  of  the  church  hii  great  Pasai<«a 
and  (^-aotataa,  and  hia  aiaaa  in  B  minor 
(i733)»  wliioh  exhibit  the  power  of  liia  nniqna 
goniua  in  ita  full  glory.  In  1736  ha  received  tha 
honorary  appointmenta  of  Hof-Componist  to  tha 
Kleotor  of  Saxony,  and  Kapellmeister  to  tha 
Duka  of  Wdaaanfels.  In  1747,  when  already 
aomewhat  advanced  in  age,  he  received  an  in- 
Titatioa  to  Berlia  to  tha  ooort  of  Fradario  tha 
Graat,  whara  .hia  aon  Emaaaal  bald  tha  poat  of 
cembalist,  a  fact  which  made  the  king  deairoua 
of  hearing  and  aeaing  the  grant  maitar  hiinaall 
Baoh  aooeptad  fha  iaTitation,  waa  reoaivad  wiUi 
the  utmiMt  renpect  and  kindness  Ity  the  king  (April 
7*  >  747)^1^  to  tiy  all  tha  Silbaimann  pianofortea 
aad  «tgaaa  al  Fotodami  aad  axdtad  tno  graataal 
wondor  ])y  his  im|imviiiati<<n  an  givnn  and  aalA 
ohoaen  themaa.  On  hia  return  to  Ijoipaio  ha 
woclMd  ont  tha  tbame  which  the  king  had  given 
him,  and  dedicated  it  to  him  under  the  title 
of  '  Muaikaliachea  Opfer.'  He  now  began  to 
Buffer  from  hia  eyea,  aad  aubaequently  beoama 
quite  blind.  Thia  waa  possibly  cauaod  br 
exoeaaive  atraining  of  hia  aight,  nut  (mly  with 
the  enonnooB  number  of  hia  own  oompOidtiaBa» 
but  ahw)  with  copying  quantities  of  aeparata 
parts,  and  works  by  other  composer*,  aa  materiala 
Ibr  hia  owa  atodiaa :  haiddea  tliia  he  hiinaalf  aa- 
gravad  more  than  one  of  hi  si  own  pieces  on 
copper.  On  July  38,  1750,  his  life  waa  brought 
to  an  end  by  a  fit  of  i^pla^. 

Baoh  waa  twioa  maniad  (Oct.  1 7,  1 707,  and 
Dao.  3,  1731)  :  by  hia  flial  wife,  Maria  Barbara, 
the  daughter  of  Michael  Bach  of  Gehren,  he  had 
aeven  chiidiaa.  Sha  diad  at  Cothea  ia  17*0^ 
during  her  liaabaad'a  ahaaaaa  al  KaiUbad  witfi 
the  Prince.  Three  only  of  her  children  aurvivod 
their  fathar — an  unmaniad  daughtw  and  two 
•ona,  Wilkalm  Wiadamaaa  aad  FUlip  BmaaaaL 
Hia  aecond  wife,  Anna  Magdalena  Wulkena, 
youngeat  daughter  of  tha  Waiaaenfala  Hof-Trom- 
pater»  had  amnaieat  aalnraaad  a  Am  Toice,  and 
ahowed  a  true  appreciation  for  her  husband.  She 
helped  to  anoourage  a  strong  artistic  and  muaieal 
fading  ia  hia  hooae,  and  besides  atlnoliqg  feralga 
artists,  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  aooa, 
who  were  ona  and  all  muaically  gifted.  Thia 
aianiaga  prodooad  thirteen  more  children,  nina 
sons,  of  wnom  only  two  aurvived  the  father,  Jo- 
hann  Christoph  IViedrich  and  Johann  Chriatian. 

In  Johann  Sehaatiaa  oentrea  the  progressive 
development  of  tha  race  of  Baeh.  wltica  had  baaa 
advancing  for  vean ;  in  all  1h»  flinamataaaaB  of 
life  he  proved  himself  to  ba  at  once  the  greateat 
and  tha  moat  typioai  rajpreaantativa  of  tha  fMnUy. 
He  stood,  too.  on  tha  top  step  of  tha  laddar: 
with  him  the  viUil  fi>n«H  of  iho  race  exhauated 
tliemaalvaa;  aad  further  power  of  davakpaaat 
stofifiad  ahorl. 

All  the  family  traita  and  qualities  of  the  Btucht 
to  which  wa  draw  attention  in  the  introduction 
to  thia  aftiela^  aad  wUoh  wara  huidad  oa  l»y 
natural  dis|>oaition  aa  well  aa  (^li nation  and 
triuiitiuQ,  stand  out  in  Juhann  Si.  1'jiHt.iivn  with 
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■iifioua  Mntimmt  wnioh,  lliough  in  OHMgrfBintt 
iIbmIt  approaching  to  lh«  nitli—  liM  <!•• 
•doping  ItMlf,  yel  aflnwd  wHli  ft  uwtohi  atfv* 

MTflritj  io  ih«  traditional,  ortbodot,  fiunily 
'■-iMn;  ft  tnilj  wouimtal  taonX  faro*,  whioli. 
Mtfmrt  fti^  Amt,  ■■fcwBid  «Im  ^mlikn  of  Hfc 
hi  ita  deepest  lenae ;  and  a  tooching  patriarrhal 
iptrii.  whkh  WM  ntiafied  with  humble  cir- 
•mdmm,  njvM  in  th«  bMng  of  ma 
nBasnaUj  numerooi  ftonflj,  and  rsgBrded  the 
CunOjr  life  aa  the  ehiof  raiaon  d'etre.  With  and 
abore  all  this  tb«r«  wm  aa^  artiatie  ■triring, 
foanded  exdualTelT  on  ideal  riewi,  and  directed 
with  ooaudeie  nlf-forgetfulnea  to  ideal  aims 
ihm,  mm  Ui  and  his  famil^^ — thoM  were  the 
twn  nolea  around  which  Bach  ■  life  mored  ;  oat* 
vardJy,  aimple,  modaai,  insignificant ;  inwardlj, 
rie^  ftftd  lazuriow  in  growth  and 

His  setiTiftT  was  eztraordiaary  and 
Bsddas  Us  oAeial  duties  and  his 
Iftbour  as  a  oocnposer,  which  in  themseWea 
ara  sstoalahiag,  m  mftde  copies  for  himself 
NT  OBttpossgs'  worksb  iadading  thoso  of  th« 
Bach  fiunily ;  he  snmstimss  engraved  on  copper, 
•nd  9wm  oooiipM  Umsslf  with  th*  nMaofiniure 
l«l  iMlNBBSBts.    H«  hiTsntad  aa  Instrmncnt 

'telWMn  the  vinlnnccUo  and   v!'>1«,   which  ho 
attii  violft  pomposa,  nod  dsrised  ft  piano  with 
Mmig§  whMk  bs  eallsd  Iftnton^Ticym* 
tiftlflB*     At  tlio  samo  time  he  wm  a  mrxlel 

tiie  musical  education  of 
Me  espadnl  aad  peenliv  earab  wrote 
eduofttional  works  for  hit  pupils  like  the  'Kla- 
vierMehlein'  for  hie _aoa  Friedeaeaa,  end  the 

_  ^*  Mid  ftbe  IraiMd  ft 
number  of  pupils  who  afterwards  them- 
fkmons,  such  as  Johaaa  Canar 
▼««lar,  Afrieolft.  AltaikoL  elWrwaHi  hfa  mi. 
im-mm,  Marburg,  Kimberger,  and  Ludwig 
Knbib  Bach  s  dcTelopuient  points  to  a  steady 
aad  Iftdefatigahle  pnrauit  of  a  definite  and  Axed 
aim.  guided  by  his  genius  alone.  He  had  a 
deer  insight  into  his  aKistic  mission ;  developed 
yaaelf  out  of  himself  with  a  perfect  unity  of 
purpose,  holding  aloof  from  external  influences 
m  the  field  of  art,  but  rather  drawing  them  to 
UMMlf  and  so  approprUtiftg  them  tbwu^h  the 
power  of  his  genius  as  to  mould  them  into  » 
eomplete  whole.  If  in  a  measure  he  ran  counter 
to  the  oonUnnal  encroachments  of  Italian  opera, 
this  mj  bft  attributed  less  to  hia  aitblie  than  to 
Ua  aMral  and  religious  viewa. 

Bftoh's  importance  for  the  history  of  music 
Ilea  fai  the  fiMi  thati  atertinff  with  instrumental 
mmU,  aad  adhaiipf  to  the  spirit  of  it.  he 
•<«afialq>ed  all  teaai  and  species  of  composition 
tft  am  mtMf  wnr  aad  iodcpendeBt  namer. 
Aft  aid  ml  aiyla^  wUeh  waa  hmM  ax- 
on pol>'phony,  waa  exhauBted.  Bach 


an  entirely  new  vocal  style  baaed  on 
ntal  priaeiplsB.  cairjed  It  to  fha  BDaBoall 

of  tK-rfpction,  and  there  left  it. 

Bach's  masterly  countetpoint  b  generally 
af  aa  the  nacial  naark  of  Us  geniua ; 
'  MUiatetkbkraMli.lita 


BAiCE. 

real  paw  Via  iMi    tfto  alnoil  faMooealvalla 

facility  and  dexterity  with  which  he  managae 

resulted  horn  this  manner  of  writing;  in  this 
he  ezhibite  a  consisteMj,  fortilitj,  and  iisling 
for  waaalu  nnarniletsiai  «UA  am  Mr  lft> 

imitable.  His  melody,  his  harmonv,  ana  hii 
periods  all  ssem  to  be  of  one  mould:  an  in- 
destruotible  spMt  cf  aseava  kffie  and  uft- 
alterable  conformily  to  law  pervades  the  whole 
aa  well  as  the  parts.  These  formal  priaciplee 
are  governed,  pervaded,  aad  aniwated  fhim  mal 
to  last  by  the  idea  of  the  musical  composition ; 
so  that  the  materiala,  though  in  themselTca 
void  of  expression,  become  imbued  with  aa 
inexhaustible  depth  of  meaning,  and  produce 
infinite  varieties  of  form.  This  wonderful  unitj 
of  idea  and  formal  construction  givsa  the  staaip 
of  the  tnie  work  of  art  to  Bach  s  compoeitiona, 
aad  explains  the  magioal  attraction  which  they 
exert  on  those  who  make  them  their  eamsat 
study.  Besides  these  less  obvious  anslitts% 
Bach's  imnortaaee  in  tiM  history  of  mosM  diowt 
itself  in  tne  immediato  influence  he  exerted  in 
Tftriooa  wftya  towarda  ito  greater  dafahyiwirti 
Ha  lint  aattfad  tlM  long  dispute  balwaMi  tha 
old  church  nvodes  aad  the  modem  harmonic 
sTstem ;  in  hia  ehonles  he  often  makes  use  of 
the  former,  tnil  tta  lianBonio  prindple  Is  pre- 
dominant in  his  works,  just  as  it  itill  lies  at 
the  root  of  modem  musio.  Connected  with  thia 
was  the  •aqaal  tempermment*  wUoh  Bach  re- 
quired for  instruments  with  fixed  intonatian. 
He  put  this  in  practice  by  alwaja  toaiiw  hia 
plaMa  Umaiil^  aad  norMvap  aaAottiQ  kla 
artistic  creed  in  rrlatfon  to  It  in  his  fknuMia 
'  Wohltemperirto  Klavier/  a  oolleotioa  of  pre- 
lodaa  aad  fogoea  fei  all  kegra.  Baokt^  Ipflwoa 
on  the  technlcalpart  of  piano-playing  must  act 
be  fofgotten.  llie  fingering  which  was  thsa 
cnstomary,  wkleh  hardly  mi^e  any  nee  af  tka 
thumb,  aad  very  seldom  of  the  little  finger,  was 
inadequate  for  the  perfunilance  of  his  worlcs. 
But  he  stood  entirely  apoa  Ua  own  grouad.  aad 
formed  for  himself  a  new  s^-strm  of  fir -..'f ring, 
the  main  principle  of  which  was  the  ec^ual  uso 
and  development  of  all  the  fingers,  thus  layinf 
the  foMn<iation  of  the  modem  school ;  on  the 
other  hand  he  laid  <hiwn  many  rule*  which, 
thovgfa  no  longer  binding,  to  a  osrtain  degree 
reconciled  the  old  and  the  new  schools,  and 
gave  the  whde  eystsm  a  thoroughly  personal 
stanp^  Biaking  it  ayp— '» Uka  mmjmag  alM  «f 
Bach  s,  nalqne. 

Bach  wroto  tmoeasingly  la  arery  form  aad 
branch,  and  the  quantity  of  his  works  is  enormous. 
A  tolerably  complete  oatal<»ne  (by  Rmanowl  Bach 
aad  A gricola)  is  givia la Mflalev^a  'Mualkallwhaa 
Bibliothek  *  (1764X  «f  vUcb  Ikt  la  a 


f .  Foavt  ITarite.  flire  eete  M  Saered  1 
(Kirchen  Cantaten)  for  evory  Sunday  and  Holy- 
day  in  the  year,  besides  many  siqgio  on**,  "uch  ae 
'Gotlea  Zeit  Ist  dia  baste  ZAi'i  aad  others  for 
Mitel  aoearisML  tack  aa  tka  'Tianar  oda*  aa 
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.  tke  death  of  the  ElectcoM  ol  Suuny ;  5  Pm- 
rioM ;  th*  ChrurtmM  Qnlvto  (Ib  §  fftrU) ;  th* 
Onud  Mmi  in  B  minor,  and  4  unjdler  do. ; 
MotciU ;  a  M«gnUiuata,  5  8*aciui,  m  aIm  bmuij 
gacukr  CMitatM,  inoludiog  two  oomio  flMi^  ft 
'fiMMra-CuUte*  and  a  '  Coffee-CanUie.' 

a.  iMtrumental  Work*.  A  vMt  numb«r  of 
pkM  piflOM  of  aU  kinds— lavaniioQi^  in  a  muI  3 
fwta;  SaitM  (6  imall,  caUed  'Franch  Suit«a/ 
Md  6  '£Qgli«b  Suii««');  PraludM  and 

FugoM,  aax>ogit  them   tho  '  Wohltemperirto 
MMm'  k  Iwo  ftKU,  48  Preludes  and  FugiiM 
!■  tB  kayt;  tb«  'Kaxwt  der  Fuge';  Bomkm  hr 
piAQo  with  one  or  more  iiulrumenta,  amongst 
Ihen  lbs  baom  6  SonOM  for  Pisw»  tad  Violia ; 
lilxflMiMitgViiliBMidtiriyioloBesilo;  8ol(w» 
THu«,  etc.,  for  different  instruments  in  various 
•MabiMtkiwi  Oooasctot  fiir  1  to  4  piMMj  Do. 
*r  vMb  lad  olW  iairtniMols  iHlh  flfclMrtva ; 
Ofsrturei  and  Suites  for  orchestra ;  lastly  an 
qaanti^  of  organ  compositions — Fa&- 
1beHiia%  Pkdudea,  Fugues  and  iiwy 
I  of  Chorslet.    Of  this  almost  inexhaustible 
■Mi  a  few  only  were  printwl  during  Uaoh's  Ufe* 
time.    These  wen— the  •  Klavier •Uebiuig.'  or 
Clsrler  practice,  a  cf)llecUuii  uf  pioci*  for  ])iano 
and  organ,  iu  4  parte  (1 731 -4J) ;  the  Musikal- 
Inhes  Opftr,*  MoiAtd  to  Frederio  the  Great, 
and  a  few  organ  arrangements  of  chorales ;  and 
ibortly after  hit  death  the  'Art  uf  Fugu«'  (175a), 
engraved  bj  Bach  himself,  and  a  ooileotioo  of 
Chocalei  sdeoted  by  Emanuel  Bach  from  his 
ffttber's  Cantatas,  and  published  in  two  volumes 
(1 7^5-^)'   These  were  afterwards  reprinted  in 
a  more  complete  form  by  Breitkopf  k  Uartel,  and 
in  1843  a  4th  edition  in  Koro,  specially  arraugeii, 
was  published  in  Leipeio      C.  F.  Bedier.^  The 
gTMt  aM  of  Baoh  s  MSS.  ho  wever  lay  untoocbed 
and  ttakaowB  tor  many  yean ;  the  vocal  works 
•asm  to  have  been  more  espectallv  ignored.  The 
lUM  immediata^y  foUowiag  Bach  had  no  ay  mpathy 
wm  tiM  depCk  and  iadividoaUty  of  Us  genius. 
Truo,  hia  pupils  and  sons  revered  him  as  a  oon- 
atanunate  and  inimitablo  twtnymitist  nnd  n 
■Mliriy  composer,  and  mWk  tnw  imtfaol  wt 
themselves  to  oolloct  and  oupy  &!!  hia  existing 
vorka  for  piano  and  onoui  which  th«  oould 
ftmw.   MwM^  Mr MMvnliwaU  Ml  In- 
terest in  this  mi^ty  genius  vanished,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  aay  that  within  iurty  years  after 
Snoh*a  dmA,  bto  Iibm^  tlKN^k  iMU  nnapproach- 
able^  had  become  a  mere  historic  tradition. 

Cow  quioklj  and  how  gcnsraliy  this  was  the 
)  tm  in  OTidmtai  Ihn  iwfc  Iha*  thn  vorka  of 
'da  son  Bmanuel  were  eeteemed  at  least  ss  highly 
j>  ^is  own, '  and  that  even  a  man  like  Adam 
'* «;  «M  of  the  most  prominent  and  inHnsniial 
.<#i«^ians  of  Bach'i  school,  and  one  of  hia  suo- 
^   rt  as  Cantor  at  Ht.  Thomas',  Leipsic,  in  his 
( bensbeaohiwibung  beruhmter  Musiligelehrten 
Mi  T'onkiinBtlt-r  *  (Loipsic,  17H4)  chiefly  s<lmirfa 
iUterpomt  and  uMri-writimr,  and  huds  his 
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It  was  the  revolution  produced  by  the  com'- 
posers  of  the  clsssical  period  succeeding  that  just 
mentioned  which  finit  puved  the  way  back  to  the 
uudonttandiog  uf  Bach;  at  the  end  of  the  i8th 
and  beginning  of  the  igtli  oanturies  the  mnaic 
publishers  began  to  reoolleot  the  existence-  of 
theee  fofgotton  works.  The  '  Wohltempehrte 
Klavier*  was  pablished  by  KoUmann  in  London 
in  1 709,  and  was  aooo  ftmowed  by  the  firms  of 
NiigeU  ai  Z&rioh,  Simrook  at  Bonn.  KUhnel 
(now  Peters)  and  Breitkopf  Hirtel  in  Leipdc, 
with  n  wnbsr  of  piano  nnd  «f|an  wctka,  Tbm 
■Ix*  n—a nr—panfail  mataH  tw  S  wd  8  Toieea^ 
edited  by  Scbicht,  were  published  by  Breitkopf 
4  Uiirial  as  early  as  i8oa.  In  180Q  tha  per> 
I  of  Bmb*i  V^lgttst  Mid  TMos  IBmbmI 


Weeley  and  Benjamin  Jacob  on  the  organ  of 
Surrey  Chspsl,  J^xuion,  (on*  of  tha  v«r/  few 
pedal  orgaaa  nl  llul  tlmo  ui  IngUiid,)  oaoM  tm 

extraordinary  aensation,  which  waa  followed  up 
by  the  publication  of  the  48  Preludes  and  Fuguea 
(BirchMl*  1809)  and  the  6  organ  trica^  all  bf 
Wesley  and  Horn.  But  it  was  MendtlBsohn  who 
gave  the  permanent  impetus  to  the  growing 
worship  of  Bach  in  Europe  by  the  performanea' 
of  the  Matthew  Pawtiou  in  Berlin.  March  I  a, 
1829,  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  ita  produc> 
tion.  A  powarAd  exdtement  seised  the  musical 
world  ;  people  W^'an  to  feel  tliat  an  infinite 
depth  au4  fuluui»H  uf  originality  united  with  a 
conauuimste  {Kjwer  of  formal  construction  waa 
lying  hidden  in  theee  neglected  works.  Per- 
iormancee  of  the  Pasnion  and  of  other  vocal 
music  of  Bach  took  place  in  Berlin  and  else* 
wher»>-«.9.  in  Breslau  b^  the  *  iSing-akad«nie,' 
under  Mooerius — the  editions  increased  in  num- 
ber and  began  to  include  the  vocal  works.  The 
most  impoitsnt  of  thasa  is  that  of  Peters  (dating 
from  1837),  'Qenunmt  Au^be  der  inatrumeni* 
alen  Werke  Bach's.'  edited  by  Cxemy,  Griepenkerl 
and  Koitsch.  with  whom  Hauptmanu,  David, 
Dehn,  etc,  wsffO  afterwards  aaannaied.  TUsedi- 
tion  u  atili  in  progrew,  atid  includes  13  volumes 
of  pianoCorta  works,  13  iior  pianoCotta  with  ao> 
cuuipaafanent,  18  for  oUier  nwlrtunents,  9  for 
orgiui;  and  an  i-xcclUnt  tlieinatii'  c-aLilogue  by 
A.  l>urffel  (1866),  speciaUy  relurriag  to  this  ad^- 
tfao.  Tlaa  Mina  firm  haa  bogun  an  oditian  of 
the  vocal  works,  and  besides  fuU  and  compressed 
scores  o(  ths  Matthew  and  John  Paaaiona,  tha 
ChriataMM  oimlario.  fha  B  niMr  Mmi,  nnd  a 
amaller  ditto,  the  6  Motets,  the  Magnificat  aud 
4  Sanctus,  has  published  10  Cantataa  with  piano 
accompaniment— all  at  the  waU-known  low  prices 
of  thb  firm.  Mention  should  be  made  of  4  Kirch- 
engesange,  published  in  aoore  with  pianoforte 
arrangement  by  J.  P.  Schmidt  (Trautwein) ;  of 
'  Ein'  feste  Burg,'  and  the  l  i  7th  Psalm,  and  '  Lob, 
Ehre,  Weisheit'  (8  voc.),  insued  by  B^t'itkopfi^ 
and  of  two  comic  Cantatas,  edited  by  Dc-hn  and 
piiblish(.-d  by  Cmntz — all  harbingwa  of  tbt  odi* 
tion  of  the  Bach-GescUschaft. 
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BACH* 


tlM  Purfen  WwAc;  through  hii  efforta^  % 
luntnt  WM  iMotod,  in  184a,  whioh  prrpetu- 
  tlwfcrtorwof  tt»  great  mi^tofrBPlof 

Ibe  •  Thoman  gchulo.'over  which  h«  presided,  and 
ukWt  llie  Tenr  windows  of  hu  study.   Nor  was 
MMiU  of  MOTddssohtft  mtbaaiasm  to  stop 
her«.     In  1850.  the  centonftry  of  Baob's  death, 
the  '  £ach>GeseUschafl '  was  founded  at  Leipsic 
fcr  Um  pttUioaiM  «r  his  entire  works.  This 
g%vo  a  ri'iil  ari'l  pnwerful  impuliie  to  the  wonhip 
of  JB*ob ;  the  discovery  of  the  unsuepectod  trt^- 
tnitm  whidk  wsn  rerealed  even  by  the  flntt 
aTinvin,]  volnmo  led  to  the  foundation  of  'Bach 
Societies'  all  over  Germany,  which  deroie  them- 
ml*m  to  Um  psiBMiiMiiinn  of  his  works,  espedalW 
the  vocal  workfi,  and  have  thereby  AWaJKeMd  such 
an  enduring  intermt  that  now  the  Ckntatos,  Paa- 
rfooe,  and  Masees  of  Bach  rank  with  Handel's 
or&t'>rioe  in  the  standing  reperioini  of  $h 
German  choral  societies,  and  M*  nMnlod  M 
ieate  for  their  powem  of  oxooution.     No  doubt 
the  firvt  impulso  to  theoo  sooieties  was  given  by 
the  original  Badi  fibdoty  menlioMd  nboTO.  [Sot 

BACH-liE8KLI.SCHAFTj 

Besides  all  these  efforts  for  diffusing  the  know- 
ledge of  Boeh's  iraifa,  we  nwt  wmMxm  the 
Ubours  of  I?<)hprt  Fran*,  the  famotts  sooff  writer 
ttl  UaUo.   In  the  peHbnaMioe  of  fiooh  ■  great 
Ttxml  works  with  MnuMild  aeownpaniwont, 
the  orj^an  fonns  an  esRcntial  part,  being  necessary 
for  cenying  out  Bach's  obligato  aooompaniments. 
At  ooaoMrti,  wbm  BMh  to  niooi  fteqosntly  to 
be  beerd  now,  an  organ  not  being  always  attain- 
nble^  Frans  devoted  himself  to  replacing  the 
jgggn  part  bgr  amnf^og  it  for  the  orchestral 
instruments  now  in  une.    His  thorough  ander* 
■tending  of  Bach's  manner  of  writing,  the  musical 
eAaity  of  his  own  nature,  make  him  pre  emi- 
Bantly  fitted  for  this  work.    A  nnmbsr  of  his 
BRmngemonta.  some  in  full  ioora^  fone 
Ibr  piano,  ham  bOM  pnblUied  byOl  T. 
at  Leipsio. 

AinoDgst  <1m  Htsfattne  nhliiif  to  Btah  W9 
must  first  mention  a  biography  written  by  his 
MO  Emanuel  and  hia  pupil  Agricola.  It  ap- 
ewted  in  tlM  'MMdiaUnlit  BIMioiMt*  of 

jAitzler  in  1754,  and  ia  especially  imjtortant 
taceuae  it  contains  a  catalogue  of  Bach's  works 
vUdt  BMy  bo  oonridored  authentie ;  it  iaeludet 
both  the  then  published  works  and  all  the 
MS.  workii  which  could  be  discovered,  ami  ia 
the  chief  miurvo  of  all  investigations  after  lout 
MSS.  Tlie  first  deUil«l  biography  of  Bach 
wa<i  written  by  Proftauior  Forkel  of  Oottingen. 
*  Uabar  Bach's  leben,  Knnst  und  Kuntswerke, 
a  vols.,  Leipsic,  i8o3 ;  afterwards,  in  1^5^* 
there  appeared,  amongst  othen,  HilgMlfluats 
•J.  S.  Bach's  Leben,  Wirken,  und  Werke,'  4to. ; 
in  1865  'J.  S.  Bach,'  by  C.  U.  BiUar  (a  vols. 
8vo.,  Berlin),  and  in  1873  the  lot  ToL  «f  8pitla*i 
exhaustive  and  raluable  'J.  S.  Bach.'  The 
English  taadar  will  find  a  oaefnl  manual  in 


Kay  Shnllleworth*! 
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Here  are  also  biographical  notices  in  Oerber, 
FAtis,  and  the  other  biograpliical  dictionaries; 
and  nMmograplia  bgr  MoMvius  on  tha  'Matthwr 
Pa«*ion'  (Trautwein,  1 845)  and  on  the  saortd 
cantatas  and  chorales  (Id.  185  a).  In  von  Win- 
terfeld's  well-known  work,  'Der  evangelisdio 
Kirchen  Oeiiang,'  there  is  freqnent  reference  to 
Bach.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Haupt> 
mann'i  * KUnteningea '  of  the  'Art  of  Fugue' 
(Peters),  and  of  the  admirable  Prefaces  to  Iha 
various  annual  vi4um«s  of  the  Daoh>(ieMlliolMiftb 
In  England  the  aki^y  of  Bach  has  l^ept  paoi 
with  that  in  Germany,  though  with  ■malkr 
strides.  The  performanoee  and  editiona  of  W«»> 
ley  have  been  already  mentioned.  In  1844  or 
45  M «Ma.  Coventry  and  HoUisT  Dttbliabed  lA 
of  tho  gnmd  organ  preluda*  and  fbgwa  tmi 
two  toccatiui.  Tlieee  appear  to  have  been  edited 
by  MendolMohn, '  They  are  printed  in  3  stavei. 
and  a  wpainta  «opy  of  tho  pedal  pari  'anangod 
by  Signer  Drsffimettl*  (probaUv  at  the  inntifja- 
tion  of  Mowmelee),  was  imbliithod  fur  tho 
Cilto  or  DociMi  Bon.  Alwut  the  same  tioa  Dr. 
Gauntlett  edited  some  Choruses  fur  the  organ. 
In  1854  the  Bach  Sociktt  of  I.,ondon  was  formed, 
tho  Naolta  of  aribich  are  given  under  that  head. 
On  April  6, 1871,  took  place  tho  first  performanca 
of  the  Paerion  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  hat 
now  booome  an  annual  instituHoi^  Mid  has  spread 
to  St.  Paul's  and  other  churches.  [A.  M.] 

BACH-OE8ELLSCHAFT.  A  Gorman  soooty 
formed  far  publishing  a  oomphte  oritkal  adHloa 
of  the  works  of  JoH.H  SiBAsTTAJf  Pach,  in  an- 
nual inotalmonts,  as  a  memorial  of  the  oeutenaiy 
of  his  death  Jidyrt,  1850.  Tho  idea  originated 
with  Schumann,  Hauptmann,  Otto  Jahn,  C.  F. 
Becker,  and  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  k  Hartel ;  was 
oordially  endorsed  by  Spohr,  Usit,  and  aU  the 
other  great  musicians  of  tho  day  (how  enthusl- 
Mtically  would  MendcLw«jliu  have  taken  a  lead, 
hod  ha  MM  spared  but  three  years  longer  1),  and 
the  proopectus  was  i-wue<l  to  the  public  on  tho  an* 
niversary  iteelf.  The  response  was  so  hearty  and 
immediate,  both  from  musicians  and  amateurs, 
at  home  and  abroad,  as  to  leave  no  donbl  of  tho 
feasibility  of  tiie  proposal ;  tho  iooiely  WM 
therefore  definitely  oflablished.  Its  affairs  wera 
administerwi  by  a  oommitteo  (HaupinuMm» 
Becker,  Jahn,  Moeehale^  Breitkopf  A  WM), 
whose  hea<lquart<  rn  were  at  Leip>4ic  ;  the  annual 
BulMcrintion  was  fixod  at  i  thaiom,  or  15s.,  and 
the  pobHcatloM  aro  iMMd  4o  oahnrlboro  oolv, 
so  afl  to  prevent  anything  like  speouUtion.  Tho 
first  volumo  appeared  in  December  1851,  and 
ooDlaiMd  a  pnlhoo  and  list  of  subscribers,  om- 
bracing  crowned  heads,  nobility,  public  libraries, 
conservatoirss  and  other  institutions,  and  privato 
indiriduala.  Tbm  total  number  of  copies  sub- 
scribed for  was  403,  which  had  increaiWHl  at  the 
last  issue  (XXII— for  187a)  to  519,  the  English 
contingent  having  risen  at  the  same  data  firt»m 
23  to  56 — M  feom  57  par  otnl  to  lori  par  OMt 
of  the  whole. 
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Tie  principles  laid   down  fur  editing   the  [ 
volnmea  are  atated  in  the  prufaco  to  vol.  i.  | 
as  IbUoira: — Tli*  original  MS.  to  be  oontulted  i 
wherever  possible  ;  and  also,  as  of  oxtrenio  iin-  ' 
purtonce,  the  separate  partti,  which  are  uttcn  j 
either  in  Bach's  own  writing  or  reviaed  and  i 
correctecl  by  him,  exhibiting  notes  and  marks  i 
of  great  consequence,  both  as  corrections  and  \ 
aa   evidence  of  his   practical  care  for  the 
{Mwfomuuioe  of  his  musics  often  makii^  the 
aeperBte  parts  more  ▼alaij>Ie  then  the  soore 
iteelf.    Where  s-,ich  originals  are  not  obtainable, 
teoooxse  to  be  had  to  the  oldest  oopiea»  especially 
those  hf  Badi's  awn  sdudan ;  or,  in  deihult  of 
these,  t!io  earliest  printed  editions,  particularly 
ivheu  issued  during  his  lifiBtime.  No  coujuctural 
readiaga  to  be  admitted. 

Tlie  discovery  of  the  original  MSS.  is  beset 
with  ditticultics.    Bach's  except  a  few 

which  were  in  the  hands  of  Kimbcrger  and 
Kittcl,  came  first  int<>  the  poBBession  of  his  sous, 
JbViedeuiaun  and  Euiauuel.  Those  entrusted  to 
Friedenutnn  were  lost,  mislaid,  or  sold.  £man- 
iit  l,  on  til'-  eoiitrarv.  took  the  greatest  care  of 
has,  and  leit  a  catalogue  which  has  proved  of 
m^eiial  Talue  to  investigators.  A  {>ortiou  of  | 
his  collection  was  acquired  by  Nageli  the  pub- 1 
lisher,  of  Ziiricli,  but  the  principal  part  is  noir  | 
in  the  Berlin  lmj>erial  Library,  and  in  that  of 
\htf  ^Tnf/.K;mifthiLi«i>  ajtntimiiiin  jn  the  saoM  city, 
witidi  latter  oontidns  also  the  MS8.  formerly 
Ixrlonging  to  Kirnherger  ami  his  jnipil  the 
Princess  Anna  Amalia.  The  library  of  the 
Thotnas*School  at  Lrfpeie  oooe  oontained  a  large 
number  of  cantatas,  lK)th  in  score  and  parts; 
but  they  were  neglected  by  Cantor  ^Itiller 
(tSoi-^),  and  on  his  death  all  but  a  very  small 
portion  had  vanished.  Thus,  idthough  the  bulk 
of  the  exiriting  autographs  is  now  to  be  found  in 
Berlin,  a  conaiderablo  number  remain  widely 
scattered  in  private  collections,  aceess  to  which 
for  such  purposes  as  those  of  the  iiach-Gesell- 
acbaft  is  naturally  attended  with  much  trouble. 

It  hat*  been  the  aim  of  the  editors,  by  the 
means  just  indicated,  to  obtain  a  text  which 
should  exiireGS  the  composer's  intentions  as 
nearly  as  possible.  Each  Toliune  contains  a  pre- 
face, setting  forth  the  eoureei  drawn  npon  for  the 
contents  of  the  volume,  and  the  critical  method 
employed  in  dealing  with  them,  with  a  host  of 
interesting  partieidarB  on  the  nature  and  eon* 
dition  of  the  MSS  ,  on  T.aeli's  methoil  of  writing, 
ou  his  efforts  to  find  the  most  perfect  expression 
for  hia  ideas  (as  shown  by  the  inoeseant  varia- 
tions in  his  nui.ien)UK  copies  of  t!:e  name  work), 
ou  the  practical  execution  of  Bach'a  music,  etc., 
BO  that  these  prefaces  nay  really  be  sairl  to 
contain  the  sum  of  the  |>re.«cnt  knowled^'o  on 
the  subject  of  r.ai:h  and  his  music  in  general. 
The  1st  and  2nd  years'  v<jlume«  were  edited  by 
Ilauptmann,  the  3rd  by  Becker,  the  4th  and  6th 
by  Kietz,  the  14th  by  KroU,  and  the  rest  by 
W.  Bust,  who  has  shown  himself  to  the  world 
in  the«<e  prefaces  the  occuwte  indefatigable  in- 
vestigator which  his  friends  have  long  known 
Mm  to  be.  The  ftUowiqg  eoniplete  lut  of  the 


yearly  is'^ues  to  the  date  of  this  article  (1876) 
may  not  be  unwelconje  to  our  readers  :— 


IKSl.  >1nt  Voar. 
ChoTrh  C»iiUiA«.  Vol.  I. 
1.  Vi'ie  Kbuu  U'UctilcL 
i.  Aefa  Uutt,  Turn  Uimmcl 
X  1  r*-    I  tt.  Til  —iirlm 

4.  Christ  Uc  In  TodMtaaSta. 
&  Wo  wU  Ich  fliebMiMk 
&  lUnlb'  bel  an*. 
7.  Cbrltt  utiter  llerr. 

5.  UatetBT    Uott.  wiao 

icb*l«rb«oT 
a  ItiltdMUaU. 
la  Kdaa  SmI' eriiaM. 

Chardi  t^imui.  YoL  3: 

tt.  W«faMn.Kl«cm. 

13.  Mvliie  t>eu(<tfr. 

14.  W»r'  (iuu  iilcht  mit  um. 
l-V.  IVriiti  ilu  K,r>t  metite  r««le. 
10.  Ilcrr  I  I'  ll  il  l  h  lubcn  wlr. 
17.  Wer  U4ak  op(crt. 

U.  OMcb  mt»  dar  Ueam. 
19.  b  mbab  ilcfa  bIb  binlL 
K.  O  Xiriglntt.  da  Donarwcft. 

UM.  11iMT«sr. 
OMtorWorin.  Vd.  1. 
U  InaBtlowsDd  ISflnMMNUM. 
KlAvlerOlMiic : 
It.  1.  •  rvtltav 
IX  i  A  Concerto  and  k  Partll*. 
H.  31  C(ior»l-l'n-luJi-i  iml  4  lucU. 
It.  i.  Air.  »iUi  ao  VMUUwii. 

■art  aim 
toOsesor. 
IsAHkMr. 

MML  roarthTcM-. 
TlMlou  lliulc  from  t>L  U<ttb«w. 
1«S&  rUUt  Year. 
dMHkOHilatM.  Vols. 
SI.  M  ktltoTM  BekllimnenilM. 
tx  Jesiu  nahm  to  stch. 
•ti.  Vu  watinir  Oult, 
'U.  Kill  uii.rrirlit  UcnttlhSb 
STj.         t.:i  iiu  iM-suiidM. 
91.  Act)  wi«  Ouchllic. 
27.  W«r  nata.  wl«  mho  air. 
W.  Oottlobl  MittfiM. 

m.Wi>r 

90.:   

ChrlataiM  Oratorio.  IniMCUom. 
UBS.  StethTwr. 


l-^  l.  Kli 
MaculQcat  In  11. 

four  (teuctss*.  Is  AlM>«ata«r, 

and  U. 


Chamber  Viule. 
rh(>«bus  auil  I'au. 
Wrl.  ii.  t  iiur,  bctriilbia 
Amure  tradltora. 

AeuittIL 

1 Twelfth  Vrar. 
raitlgo  Husk  bum  ist.  John. 

CtaNhOttMM. 

n.  Jauchiet  Colt. 
;.i  KaLiche  Welt, 
f.t.  .VliUgr;  Jocli. 
M.  WultnUlw  Joch. 

66.  Id)  aruer  Uoucfa. 
M.  Ick  wflldM 

67.  SaMtliieir 
at.  Ach  Outt,  wis 

venJon.) 
SO.  WwmtdtlMMt. 
M.  o 


Betrotlwl  Cantataa. 

fVin  Ger«ht'-h  muM  du 
l>»r  Herr  ilcukrt  lui  uii». 
<  (>ou  lit  unMn  ;tuf  cnkiit. 
TUtm 


UST.  Sertnth  Tair. 
Cburch  Caotataa.  V«L4 

SI.  Der  Uimmel  lactiL 

Si,  Uebttrr  Jnu. 

XS.  Allein  lu  dlr,  Uerr. 

34.  O  e«ls«*  Keuer. 

SV  (iclit  uad  i<«ala. 

St.  8ob«riu«t  freodlf  wMb. 

S7.  WerdastattbM. 

ax.  Ana  ttafcr  Kotb. 

38.  Brtch  Uem  llntmrlfw. 

4U.  I>axu  111  anchWiieii. 

IKM.  KIcbth  Y'ear. 
rmrMMiea:  in  f.  A.  O  alMr, 
ladQ. 

ISSai  Ninth  Tear. 
Chamber  Music.   Vol.  1. 
S  Eocialas  for  >  'Uv  Irr  ami  ^  luta. 
huitf  for  ClaTli-r  mill  Viollu. 
(S  tonatas  (or  ditto,  diilo. 
3  ditto  far  cawrtw  «■«  VMS  « 
ramba. 

Sooata  for  Flata.VloUn,  and  SguraJ 
laa^ 

Ditto  for  S  VtoUn  and  dMs, 


OuiialH.  VoLa 

41.  Ian,  Bia  lal  (cpr«<*«t. 

42.  Am  Abend  alier  i 

43.  Goit  (Uirvt  auf. 

44.  t>le  wcnlcii  ruch. 
4.\  K.i  1st  air  Kt-safL 
41  Ikhauet  dooh  und  Mhat 
4IT.  WarnMii 


Clartar  Works. 

The  French  Folte*. 
TIm  Kii«lksti  bulten. 


Fuoml  Od«  on  Iha  Dnctiow  uf 


Tmk, 
VoLT. 

ftt.  Nun  komm,  der  lleldou. 
fU.  Ibid.  (3imI  Trnloii.) 

6,i  Chrlitcii.  atift  clk>/Ti  T»,t. 
64.  Si-li'  I.      1. ;.  •  II,': 
tb,  £!•  werdcu  »u*  MUa. 


sr.  uaiftai 

et.  AIM  hat  (intl  die  Wdt. 

flV.  liubedcuUeim. 

nil  WMlMt,  iNMi,  a«U  beralt. 

Chaatbcr  Music  Vol.  'J. 
CoMartos  for  Clarler  and  OrrlMf 
tra:  D  minor;  K;  V;  A.  l-' 
minor :  K  i  U  niltwr. 
Concerto  for  ClarUr.  Mute,  auJ 
Vkjliii,  silUi  Orcltoira. 


ear. 
oLa 


liwa.  Eighteenth  Y 
Church  CiuitatjM.  \ 
71.  Oott  Ist  mein  Koiilt;. 
TL  Allot  uur  uacli  doltus 

73.  Uerr.  wla  du  wltbu 

74.  WW 
n.  Dto 

7*1.  Die  niminel  enliilio, 
77.  Du  sollit  (iutk 
K  Jesu,  der  du  tnelM 
7).  l.olt  der  llerr  ist 
m,  JUn'  iaste  Uurg. 

Men.  Nineteenth  Vaar. 
Lliambcr  Uosic  Vol.  a 
Concertos  for  various  ImlfV* 
.wUhOralMMn. 


Clinrch  ( 
gt.  Jesus  schlall. 
Ift.  IchMbe 

JMt, 


VaLa 
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fi.  Ich  bin  Terfi.Qtt. 
|l\  Ich  bill  rlu  futrt  Hlrl. 
Si.  Wtbrllch.  Icb  M^e  cudl. 

r 


S  Conn-n  >t  for  'i  Clkvlan  tad  Ot- 

iMlcr  Ontorln. 

n»ua.lluL7l.l 
rhureh  CftiiuiM.  VaLMl 
n,  G«U>bet  McUt  ilu. 
M.  Ich  bab'  lu  Uottca. 
90.  Wer  nur  dwi  Uetwa  OoU. 

Chamber  Mu»lc  Volk4iad&    sMw  llerr  HirUt.  •)«t  (•Ir/f. 
S  ConcrrUM  for  TMhl  Ud  Or-  IvT.  In  alien  nwli  r  >  Tliiuu. 
chMlra.  Wm  (lull  tliut.  iIa*. 

1  ■'itiM  (     ■.' illtlo        ilill,..  ,  ..  l<iv.,..  (.'ii.l  V.  Ml.ii..) 

1  tjmpbuiijr  oiuKwucut  lur  V  WUo.  iW.  VMu,  PrJ  textluu.) 

[A.M.] 

BAOH  SOCIETY,  THE.  This  society  w£w 
iniUtirtad  in  London  in  1849,  aud  ita  prinuuy 
objacto  ara  itated  in  the  pro«i>eotni  to  be— 

(I)  the  collection  of  the  musical  compositions 
of  J.  ij.  Bftch,  either  printed  or  in  MS.,  aud 
of  an  works  relating  to  him,  hit  ftmUy,  or 
hia  mtirfic ;  jvnd  (  2)  the  furtherance  and  promo- 
tion of  a  general  acquaintance  with  Iuh  music 
by  its  puuio  |WfBlfin>llfff     Tho  ori^^nal  com- 
mittco  of  management  coniji«ted  of  the  late  Sir 
W.  S.  Bennett  ^^chairmanl,  Mtt**irs.  K.  I5amctt, 
(;.  C.K.per,  F.  R.  Cox,  J.  H.  15.  Dando,  W.  Dor- 
rell,  W.  H.  Hohn,  ?,  ]■:.  .T.  H,-pkinri,  ('.  E.Honsley, 
John  Hullali,  11.  J.  Liacolu,  U.  May,  and  H. 
8nuu^  with  Sir  G.  Smart  and  Mr.  Cipriani  Pot- 
ter aa  auditors,  and  Br.  Cliarles  Steggall  as  hon. 
secretary.    Under  the  auspices  of  the  society  the 
iint  performance  in  England  of  the  '  Passion  ac- 
ccirding  to  St.  Matthew  (Gniete  Plaaiions-Musik) 
took  piaoe  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooma  on 
A]!;:!  6,  1854,  Dr.  Bennett  ciKluctin^'.  The 
principal  vocslists  were  Mme.  lerrari,  MisMs 
B.  Street,  Dolby,  Diandli,  and  liVeemaa,  and 
^leK.sr)».  Allen,  Wahvnrtli,  W.Bolton,  and  SigTior 
Ferrari.    Mr.  W.  Thomas  was  principal  violin, 
Mr.  Grattan  Gooke  first  ofaoo,  and  Mr.  B.  J. 
Hopkins  «■»«  at  the  orj,^an,  the  new  in^tniinent 
by  Uray  and  Davison  beini;  used  on  thi«  occattitm 
Cur  the  first  time.   Tiic  Kn.:]i<<!i  versioa  of  the 
words  was  hy  Miss  Helen  F.  II.  Johnftnn.  A 
Kecond  |)erf(iniiance  wan  given  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall  on  March  33,  1858,  Dr.  Bennett  again  con- 
duct! n'^'.    The  audience  on  thin  occasion  included 
the  late  Prince  Con«<jrt.    On  June  21,  1859,  the 
Society  g:i\e  a  performance  of  miHcellancouK 
works  by  Bach,  incloding  the  Concerto  in  C 
sninor  lor  two  fnanolbrtes,  the  Chaconne  for  fto- 
lin  (by  Herr  Joachim),  and  the  Solo  Fu^'uc  f  «r 
pianoiorte  in  D.  The  concert  of         on  July 
34,  inolvded  the  fint  deven  morements  finom  the 
Maas  in  B  minor.    Three  yi;ir«  l:iter,  on  June 
13,  1861,  the  Society  gave  the  tirst  perfonuanoe 


r.AC'IIELOR  OF  MUSIC. 

to  play  in  the  festival  orchestra  when  Mendels- 
sohn ooudtictod  *  Elijah.* 

In  the  autumn  of  1849  he  left  w:hool  at 
Birmingbam  to  study  under  Stemdale  Bennett 
in  London.  His  first  overtore  was  performed  at 
the  .\del])hi  Theatre  in  Nov.  iSco,  nnd  about  a 
year  later  his  '  Three  Impromptus'  {his  tinst  piano 
piece)  came  out.  He  remained  studying  with 
Bennett,  and  durinj;  the  latter  part  of  the  time 
writing  for  Addison,  H oilier,  and  Lucas,  from 
1849  to  53.  In  (Jet.  5;,  lie  went  to  Lcip&ic, 
studied  with  Uauptmann  and  Flaidy,  and  took 
occatiional  organ  lessons  from  Sehudder  at  Dres* 
den.  He  retumeil  to  London  (after  a  short  vi-it 
to  the  opera*  'William  Tel^'  etc.,  at  Paris)  early 
in  1855.  At  the  end  of  55  he  was  driven  I17 
Bcvere  illncBs  to  Ali^iers,  but  returned  to  Leipsic 
for  the  summer  and  autumn  of  56 ;  then  went  to 
Rome  fior  the  winter,  ealling  on  old  Caemy  in 
Vienna,  who  wa^*  much  pleased  with  him.  and 
wrote  to  that  etfect  to  Kistner.  Ue  reached 
Eni^d  Tery  ill  in  Jnne  57,  paand  that  winter 
in  Torrju.iy,  and  returned  to  Birmia{^iani»  whidl 
he  never  again  left,  in  April  58. 

Bache's  published  compositions  are  numerous, 
an<l  include  four  mazurkas,  op.  13;  five  charac- 
teristic pieces,  op.  15  ;  Souvenirs  d'  Italie,  op.  19, 
for  piano  solo :  andante  and  rondo  {wlonaiHe,  for 
piano  and  orchestra ;  trio  for  piano  and  stringv, 
op.  25  ;  romance  for  piano  and  violin ;  six  songs, 
np.  16  ;  barcarola  'Veneziana.    Also  a  concerto  in 
K  for  piano  and  orchestra,  and  two  operas, '  Rfi- 
bezahl '  and  '  WMch  is  WWdi,*  all  mptibltshed. 
With  all  their  merit,  however,  noru'  of  these  can 
be  accepted  by  those  who  knew  him  as  adequate 
speefanens  of  his  ability,  whieh  was  nnqnestloa- 
ably  very  great.    His  youth,  }m  impresKion.ible 
enthusiastic  character,  aud  continual  ill  health 
must  all  be  eonaidend  in  forming  a  judgment  of 
one  who,  had  ho  liTOd,  would  in  all  probability 
have  Droved  a  lasting  ornament  to  tue  English 
school.  [O'l 
BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC.     'Bachelor,'  a 
word  whose  derivation  has  been  much  disputed, 
is  the  title  of  the  infimor  degree  conferred  in 
various  fiiculties  by  the   Universities  of  this 
country.    In  Music,  as  in  Divinity  and  3Iedi« 
cine,  the  degrees  given  are  thoee  of  Bachelor 
and  Doctor.   Tliere  is  no  degree  of  Manti  r,  aa  in 
'Art*.'    The  letters  M.D.  and  M.B.  being  ap- 
propriated to  degrees  in  Medicine,  the  abbrevia- 
tions Mum.  D.  and   Mus.  B.  are   employed  to 
distinguish  those   in  Music.    The  degroo  of 
Bachelor  must,  in  the  ordinary  course,  precede 
that  of  Doctor;  it  is  permitted,  howevcTj,  in 


in  Engknd  of  «The  diristmaa  Oratorio*  (Weih-  ,  great  merit,  and  especially  where  the 

n.icht.s  Oratorium')  also  under  Sir  W.  S.  Bennett's  ^.j^ndj^atc  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
direction.  The  .Society  was  dissolved  on  March  I  ^  hefon  offering  himself  for  the  degree,  topaaa 
21,  1870,  when  the  library  was  handed  over  to  i  ^nce  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mnsio  without 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  [C.  M.]  \  having  previously  taken  that  of 

*  MuHo'  was  one  of  the  so-called  aevi 


BACHE,  Francis  Edwarp,  bom  at  Birming- 
ham Sept.  14,  1833  ;  died  there  Aug.  34,  1858,  in 
his  twenty-fifth  year.  As  a  child  he  showed  very 
great  fondness  and  aptitude  for  musics  studied 
the  vioUn  with  Alfred  Mellon  (then  oondu^  of 
the  Binalni^iain  thsatw),  and  in  1846  was  allowed 


seven  arts 

taught  in  the  monasUe  sehoob  whidi  arose  in 

Western  Europe  under  Ch.irlenmgne  .ni  l  liis  -'ic- 
ceasors.  The  Universities,  an  expansion  of  tliese 
fdioolsb  inherited  their  currioolum :  and  dmiiw 
the  Middle  Ages  the 'Alt  Mudca*  wis  studied 
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like  certain  other  branches  of  kno\vle<l^'e,  in  tho 
books  of  Boethiiu,  ft  lloman  ftuthor  of  the  6th 
eentvrj,  whom  wrItfaigB  f orniahed  tli«  Dark  AgM 
wilb  some  poor  slirttU  of  the  science  of  the 
mncient  world.  The  study  uf  Boetbius  was  a 
pedaatto  r^etition  of  mathematical  forms  and 
proportions,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  peho- 
lasUcum,  and  calculatc<l  to  retard  rather  than 
adranoe  the  pragresa  of  ttie  :irt.  Although  it 
•was  a  rornnvin  tliini,'  fT  tlic  ncholar  in  the 
Middle  AgtfJ  to  play  upon  an  instrument  or 
two  (see  e.g.  Chaucer's  Clerk  of  Oxenford  in 
the  'Prologue'),  it  is  probable  that  no  practi- 
cal acquaintance  with  music  was  originally  re- 
quired for  a  degree,  but  that  the  scholar  had 
coly  to  read  in  publio  »  certain  number  of 
'«x«rdaes*  or  disoouiaos  upon  Boefhitn,  a  cere* 
mony  which  held  the  phice  of  examination  in  tlio 
Middle  Ages.  We  cannot^  however,  speak  with 
eertunty ;  for  the  earliest  mentiofi  of  graduates 
in  music,  viz.  Thomas  Seynt  Just  and  Henry 
Uabyngton  at  Cambridge,  dates  no  further  back 
than  1463.  Forty  year*  later  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  composition  appears  to  be  regularly  de- 
manded of  candidates  for  a  degree.  In  1506 
Bidiard  £de  was  desired  to  compose  'a  Muss 
with  an  Antiphona,'  to  be  solemnly  suhl;  liefdre 
the  University  of  Oxford  on  the  day  of  bin  ad- 
nuH.-ion  to  the  <legree  of  Bachelor;  and  in  15 iS 
John  Cliarde  was  de^i^ed  '  to  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  Proctors'  a  mass  and  antiphona  which 
he  bad  already  composed,  and  to  compose  another 
mass  of  five  parte  00  'Kyrie  rex  eplendens.' 
The  statutes  given  to  the  Univernty  of  Oxford 
by  Laud  in  1636  enact  that  every  candidate  for 
the  degne  of  Bachelor  of  Mmde  shall  compoee  a 
piece  far  ftn  voices  with  fnBtmmental  acoom- 
jianinient^.  and  have  it  publicly  jK-rfomicd  in  the 
*  Music  bchool' ;  and  though  iho  words  in  which 
tiie  degree  waa  oonftired  still  oontdned  a  per- 
mission '  to  lecture  in  every  book  of  Boethius,'  it 
would  seem  that  music  was  more  seriously  and 
sMoeMfoUy  cultivated  at  Oxford  during  the  1 7th 
century  than  it  has  been  before  or  since.  The 
torpor  into  which  the  English  Uniirersities  fell 
dmag  the  1 8th  century  affected  the  value  of 
their  musical  diplomas.  ComjKwitiona  were  in- 
deed stiU  rerjuired  of  candidates  for  tiegrees; 
bat  the  absence  of  a  bona  fide  examination 
rendered  the  d^ree  of  little  value  as  a  test  of 
perifonal  merit.  The  refonuing  spirit  of  our  own 
day  has  however  extended  itself  in  this  direction, 
and  the  following  rtiles,  depending  in  part  upon 
the  statutes  of  the  UniversitieB,  in  part  upon 
regulations  drawn  up  by  tho  present  professors 
in  pursoaace  of  the  statutes,  are  now  in  force  aa 
to  we  de|^  of  Badielor  of  Morfc 

At  Oxlord  the  candidate  must  (i)  pass  a  pre- 
liminaiy  examination  (j;>artly  in  writing,  partly 
«oee)  in  HannoBy  and  OooDterpoint  m  not 
more  than  four  parts.  He  has  then  (2>  to  prc- 
aent  to  the  Professor  of  Music  a  vocal  comp<<biiit>n 
contslidng  pure  five-part  bannony  and  goo<I  fugal 
oount'-rpoint,  with  accompaniment  for  at  leant  a 
quintctt  stringed  band,  of  such  length  as  to 
eoQvpj  froni  trWdnty  to  finrty  nunutoi  if  it  we 


performed ,  no  public  performance  however 
being  required.  (3)  A  second  examination 
fbllowa  alter  flie  interval  of  half  %  year,  em- 
bracing Harmony,  Counterpoint  in  five  parts, 
Canon.  Imitation,  Fugue,  Form  in  Composition. 
Musical  Hktory,  and  a  critical  knowledge  of 
tho  full  scores  of  certain  Btandani  compositions. 
If  the  candidate  is  not  already  a  member  of  the 
University,  he  must  become  so  before  entering 
the  first  examination  ;  but  ho  is  not  require*! 
to  have  resided  or  kept  terms.  The  fees  amount 
in  all  to  about  £18. 

The  Cambridge  regulaUons  «e  nearly  to  the 
same  effect.  There  is,  however,  only  one  ex- 
amination ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  subjects  given 
above,  a  knowledge  of  the  quality,  pitch,  and 
oompaae  of  varions  Instrmnente  ii  reqwred.  Tlie 
rules  of  Trinity  G>llege,  Dublin,  state  that  tho 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  in  that  colleige  is 
intended  to  show  *that  a  soond  practical  know- 
Icdijc  of  music  has  been  attained,  sufficient  to 
manage  and  conduct  a  choir,  or  to  officiate  in 
cathedral  or  ehnroh  service.*  TIm  number  of 
persons  annually  taking  the  degree  of  Mus.  Bao. 
at  Oxfonl  has  increase<l  considerably  during  tho 
last  ten  years ;  in  i  s66  the  number  was  uiree, 
in  1S74  (U-vcn.  There  does  not  seem  to  have 
b<--en  a  tiimilar  increase  at  Cambridge.  The  de- 
^Tee  of  Mtti.  Bae.  Ams  not  eadat  in  foreign 
Uiiiversities,  [C.  A.  F.] 

BACHOFEN,  Johawk  Caspab,  bom  at 
Zurich,  1692,  in  1718  sin^nng  master  in  the 
Latin  school,  and  cantor  of  one  of  the  Zlllioil 
churches.  Succeeded  Albertin  aa  director  of 
the  *ChorlMtm-gese1IaGihaft*  Aseodation;  died 
at  Zurich,  1755,  His  hymns  were  very  popular 
all  over  Switxerland,  and  his  worlcs  give  abundant 
evidence  of  Ida  diligenee  and  the  wide  range  of 
hi.s  talent,  (i)  '  Musicalisches  Halleluja  oder 
schdue  und  geistreiobe  Gesange/  etc.  (no  date), 
contabdiig6oo  melodies  for  two  and  three  voices, 
with  organ  and  figured  bass.  Eight  editions 
down  to  1 767.  (a)  '  Psidmen  Davids  .  .  .  sammt 
Fiist  und  Kirchenges&ngen,'  etc.,  8vo.,  1759 
(second  edition").  (3)  'Vermehrte  Zusatz  von 
Morgen,  Abend  ....  Gesangen,'  1738,  (4) 
Twwre  monthly  numbers  containing  sacred  aim 
arranged  in  concert-style  (concert-weise)  for  two 
and  three  voices:  1755  (4th  ed.).  (5)  Brookes* 
*Irdisches  Veiigniigen  in  Gott,'  set  to  music; 
1740  (I coo  pages).  (6)  ' Musicalische  Erget- 
zungen';  1755.  (7)  'Der  fur  die  Siinden  der 
Welt,'  etc.  (Bnwkes'  '  TasHion'),  1 759.  (8)  '  Mu- 
sic. Notcnbiichlein,'  an  instruction- book  in  music 
and  singing.  [F.  6.3 

BACK.  The  badE  of  the  instromenta  bekng^ 

ing  to  the  violin-tribe  appears  to  have  two  dis- 
tinct functions.  It  has  on  the  one  hand  to 
participate  in  the  -vibrationa  of  the  whole  body 

nf  the  instrument,  and  on  the  other  tn  act  as 
a  sounding  •  lx)ani  to  throw  back  tho  waves  of 
sound.  Tbis  is  the  reason  why  the  bxick,  as  a 
ride,  is  mmlo  of  ban!  wood  (mapko,  which, 
although  not  as  easily  set  into  vibration  as  deal, 
the  naual  material  for  the  belly,  ia  better  «dH>ted 
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to  the  fulfilment  of  the  above  functions.  Now 
and  tlien  we  meet  with  a  violoncello  bj  one  of 
the  old  makers  with  a  hack  of  pine  or  lime  wot-xl. 
But  the  tuue  uf  such  an  imtrument,  however 
good  in  qualify  k  iavaciAUy  wanting  in  iiower 
and  intanaity. 

Tile  iMcks  of  violins,  tenors,  and  violoncellos 
are  shaped  after  one  and  the  same  modal:  most 
elevated  and  thickest  in  the  centre ;  aomewhat 
thinner  and  slanting  towards  the  edges.  They 
are  made  either  of  one  jiiece,  or  of  two,  joined 
leotfthwiae  in  the  middle.  The  back  of  the 
dottole-bMB  baa  retained  that  of  the  older  yUA- 
di-gamba  tribe  :  it  is  flat,  and  at  the  top  giants 
towards  the  neck.  Close  to  the  edges  the  back 
ia  inlaid  with  a  single  or  double  liui  of  purfling, 
wliu-h  is  ii)t  r«-ly  intondcil  to  impravothe  outward 
a]>jiL-arunce  uf  the  iii.struiin.  nt.  [P.  D.] 

BADIALI,  Ci:8A»E,  a  very  distinguished 
boaso  cantante;  made  hu  fint  appearanoe  at 

Trieste,  iH*^.  After  achieving  a  brilliant  suref^.s 
at  every  one  of  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy,  and 
especially  at  Milan,  where  he  sang  in  1830, 
1 83 1,  and  iSv'.  he  \vas^  cnutiged  for  the  opera 
of  Madrid,  then  at  Lisbon,  and  did  not  return  t<:> 
Itafytill  1838.  ( )n  his  reappeoianoe at  Milan,  be 
was  welcomed  with  enthusiaton ;  and  continued 
to  sing  there,  and  at  Vienna  and  Turin,  until 
1S43,  when  he  was  appointed  principal  chamber- 
sii^ger  to  the  JESmperw.  He  tang  afterwards  at 
Rome,  Venice,  Tneste,  Turin,  and  other  towns 
of  less  importance.  In  1845  he  was  at  Ijeghom. 
The  Aocademia  di  S.  Ceoili*  of  Kome  receiTed 
him  ao  a  membar  of  ita  body.  Tn  1859  be  made 
hi.s  finst  appearance  iu  London,  whui  he  made 
the  quaint  remark,  'What  a  pity  I  did  not 
think  of  thia  vitj  fifty  years  agot'  Ha 
retained  at  that  time,  and  for  mmc  y  r.rs  longer, 
a  voice  of  ramaritable  beauty,  an  excellent 
method,  and  graat  power  of  executing  rapid 
1'n.Hsages.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  have 
over  sung  the  music  of  Assur  iu  KoHsiui's 
' SmbIi ainide '  as  it  was  written:  in  that  part 
he  waa  eactremely  good,  and  unt  less  so  iu  that 
of  the  Conte  Kobiuson  in  the  '  Matrimonio 
Segreto,'  A  singidar  feat  is  ascribed  to  him. 
It  ia  aaid  that,  when  supping  with  friends,  he 
would  drink  a  glass  of  claret,  and,  while  in 
tlie  act  of  swallowing  it,  sing  a  scale ;  and  if 
the  fint  time  his  execution  waa  not  quite  perfect, 
he  woold  repeat  the  perfbnnaBoe  with  *  full 
glai^  a  loud  Toioe^  and  widioat  niaiag  m  noto 
or  a  dro|ki 

Ha  waa  a  good  nradoian,  and  left  a  few  songs 

of  lua  own  conijMvsition.  for  the  last  ten  years 
of  hia  life  he  resided  and  sai^  in  Paris,  where  he 
died  about  the  year  1870.  [J.  M.] 

BABMANN.  The  name  of  a  nnuHrlcablo 

family  of  musicians,  (i)  Heinrich  Joseph, 
one  of  the  finest  of  clarinet  players— 'a  tndy 
great  artiat  and  glorious  man*  as  Weber  calU 
him — bom  at  Potsdam  Feb.  1 7. 1 7S4.an'l  c  il:u*at<.l 
at  the  oboe  school  there,  where  hin  ability  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  of  Prince  I>ouis  Ferdi-  j 
naod  of  Aniaaia.  Tho  paaoe  of  Tilni  (1807)  1 


j  released  him  from  a  Preach  prison,  and  he  then 
j  obtained  »  place  in  the  eooH  band  at  Munich. 

He  next  un<lertf>ok  a  tour  through  Germany, 
Fniiice,  Italy,  England,  and  Itussia,  which  e;$- 
tablitilied  his  name  and  fame  far  and  wi«le.  His 
special  claim  on  our  interest  arises  fn>m  his 
intimate  connection  with  C.  M.  von  Weber, 
who  arrived  in  Munich  in  181 1,  and  wrote 
various  concert-pieces  for  Bitrmann,  which  re- 
main acknowledged  masterpieces  for  the  clarinet. 
Meyerbeer  also  became  closely  nojuaiuted  with 
him  during  the  ooogreas  at  Vienna  in  1813. 
Not  lesB  interesting  and  creditable  waa  ma 
iiitiniaov  uitli  MemUl.ssohn,  who  was  evidently 
on  the  most  brotherhr  footiqg  with  him  and  his 
family,  and  wrato  Rir  Um  the  two  doolt  tar 
clarinet  and  basset-horn  published  as  Op.  113. 
lie  died  at  Munich  June  11,  1847,  leaving 
oompoeitiona  beliind  him  which  are  nigfaly  es- 
teemed for  their  technical  value.  (i)  His 
brother  Kakl,  bom  at  Putwlam  1783  and  died 
1842  ;  a  renowned  basHuon  ])layer,  and  belonged 
to  tho  royal  band  at  Berlin.  More  iiniMirUint 
waa  (3")  Kaiil,  the  son  of  ITeiurieh,  and  tho 
true  scholar  and  succe:«e«or  ot  his  father.  Ho 
was  bora  at  Mtmich  1820,  and  during  a 
lengthened  tour  in  1 838  was  intro«.luccd  by  his 
fatlier  to  the  musical  world  as  a  virtiumo  of  the 
first  order.  After  thia  lie  at  once  took  the  place 
of  first  clarinet  in  ib»  Munich  oovrt  band,  with 
which  ho  had  indeed  been  accustomed  to  play 
since  the  age  of  iburteen.  Uis  oompusitions  for 
the  darinet  are  greatly  esteemed,  espedally  hia 
'Clarinet  .Sc1rk>1  (Andre,  OfFinbiich)  in  two 
parts,  the  second  of  which  contains  twenty  grand 
studiee ;  alao  a  aapplement  thereto^  '  Materijalien 
aur  weitercn  tcchnischen  Ausbildiing.' — a  cf)I- 
lection  of  ditiicult  [>attijages  from  his  own  works. 
(4)  Ilis  son,  Kakl  jun^  a  fine  pianoforte  player, 
is  tt.ichtr  at  this  time  (1875)  in  the  muaio 

school  at  Munich. 

Weber'rt  friendsllip  for  the  r.armanna  haa 
been  alrea<ly  mentione<l.  Two  of  his  letters  to 
them  will  be  famd  in  '  LetU  rn  of  Distinguished 
Musicians'  (I'p.  .151,  381).  The  .same  eolleetion 
contains  no  less  than  thirteen  letters  from 
Mendelssohn  to  Heinrich,  and  one  to  Carl- 
letters  delightful  not  only  for  their  fun  and 
clevemesB,  but  £ar  the  doee  intimacy  which 
they  show  to  baTe  existed  between  the  two, 
anil  the  vcr\'  great  esteem  whiih  Mendels-'-ohn — 
a  man  who  did  not  eaaily  make  friends — evidently 
fUt  for  the  neat  arUst  ha  addraaaai.  Other 
references  to  I^iinnann  will  bo  fiMind  in  Men- 
dehisohn  8  '  Keisebriefe.'  [A.,  M.} 

BAGATELLE  (Fr.  <a  trifle*).  A  abort  piece 
of  pianoforte  music  in  a  lii,'lit  .-.tvle.  Tlie  name 
waa  probably  first  used  by  Beethoven  in  his 
'Seven  BagateUea,'  op.  33,  who  ■abaequently 

also  wn»te  three  other  Bets,  two  of  wliich  arc 
|mbiished  an  ops.  119  and  1  j6  ;  the  third  is  still 
m  manuaoript  (Hiayer,  '  Chron.  Vers.'  No.  387). 

.Vh  bearing  iip<m  tlio  title,  it  is  worth  while  to 
mention  tliat  I'eetlioveiiV  niauuscript  of  his  op. 
lig  has  the  Ceniian  iuacription  '  Klcinigkeiten,* 

imrtoad  of  the  Preach  eqaivalent.  Ilie&iiBof  thM» 
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bagatelle  is  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the  com' 
paMr,  the  only  rertrietion  being  that  it  must  be 
abort  and  not  too  aeriooi  in  ito  oharactor.  [E.  P.] 

BAGGE.  Ski  mab,  musician  and  critic,  bom 
at  Cohort;  .luntj  30,  18^3,  Bon  of  the  Rector  of 
the  G^'ninasium  there.  ilia  musical  studies 
btgan  early,  and  in  1837  he  entered  the  Con- 
Mnratorinm  at  Praffoe  trader  D.  Weber.  Later 
■tiU  he  w.-us  a  pupil  of  S«H  liter  iit  Vii  nna,  w"ht>re 
in  1851  he  became  profeiaior  of  compoaition  at 
the  CiMiew  waturiiim,  and  te  1853  ovgaidrt  of 
one  of  the  churches.  In  1855;  ho  rcsigaed  his 
professorship  and  took  to  writing;  in  the  '  Mo- 
nataehrift  fur  Theater  und  Muaik/  but  he  soon 
tiimed  it  into  the  '  J  )eut-irlif  Musikzeitung,'  of 
which  jH.-riixlical  lie  was  foiauier  and  editor.  In 
1 863  he  transferred  himself  to  Leipsic  as  editor 
of  the  '  Deutschen  Alli^uieine  Musikzeitmi},',' 
but  this  he  reliui|uishud  in  1S68  fur  the  director- 
ship of  the  music  school  at  Basle.  Ba^^ge  is  a 
•troqg  conservative  and  an  able  writer.  Beetho- 
ven and  Sehnmann  are  bis  roodeb  in  art,  and 
be  has  no  mercy  on  those  who  differ  from  liiui, 
eqtedaUjr  on  the  New  German  school.  His 
ntide  is  eorrset  and  llnent,  but  poor  in  invention 
and  melody.  [G.] 

BAGNOLESI,  Anka.  An  Italian  contralto, 
nhosang  in  London,  1733,  iu  Handel's  operas. 
8hs  made  her  first  appearance,  Jan.  15,  in  '  Ezio,' 
and  sang  sabseqoently  in  '  Sosarm^'  in  a  revival 
of  'Flavio^*  and  in  'Ads  and  Galatea'  at  its  first 
pu!.]ii-  j«  rf  iniifvnce,  Juno  10,  and  the  succeeding 
oocasi(^  in  that  year.  She  also  appeared  in  a 
lepriseof  AriostTa'CqolfanioOorialanok*  No- 
thing ia  nmv  known  of  her  after-carcor.    [J.  M.] 

BAGPII'K  (Fr.  Comemtue;  Ital.  Comamnsa; 
Germ.  Sackpffije).  An  instrument,  in  one  or 
other  of  it»  ft>naii,  of  ven,-  great  antiquity.  By 
the  Greeks  it  was  named  dacavAos  or  owi^wrcia ; 
by  the  BoBMHia  Tibia  vtrimlarU,  Herscrnnns 
calls  it  S'lnfi  liii'',  and  Bonani  Pira  or  Ciaramclla. 
In  Lower  Brittany  it  is  tenned  Bignou,  from  a 
Breton  word  Hffn»—*W9  render  beMwoap.'  It 
h.i.t  l)een  named  Mtufttt  (possibly  after  Colin 
Miuet,  an  ofiicer  of  Thibaut  de  Champagne, 
kmg  of  Navarre).  Gonmptions  of  these  names^ 
stich  as  SamjMm  ia  <»8ttngiAon«gat9adZompiigiM, 
sre  alio  common. 

It  appeal*  on  n  coin  of  Nero,  who,  aooocding 
to  Suetonius,  was  himself  a  jierformer  upon  it. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  the  instrument 
<«f  war  nf  the  Roman  infantry.  In  the  croder 
prso  by  William  of  Wykeham  to  New  College, 
Qsfiiid,  in  1403,  there  is  the  figure  of  an  angel 
pU}-ing  it.  Chaucer's  miller  performed  on  it — 
'A  ba'^'pipe  well  couth  he  blowe  and  sowne.' 

Shakespeare  often  alludes  to  it.  He  speaks 
tf  *t]ie  drone  of  »  linoobishire  bag^pe,*  of 
the  sntipathy  »<iino  pf<i;ile  have  t<i  its  Botmd, 
end  of  tome  who  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpii>er. 
At  the  close  of  fho  15th  oentnr>'  the  iMgpipe 
nems  to  ham  ooino  into  general  fitvonr  in 
Scotland. 

t'ntil  recently  music  for  the  bagpipe  was  not 
vntten  aooocding  to  the  osoal  qr>teni  of  notation. 


but  was  taught  bv  a  language  of  its  own,  the 
notes  havii^  eani  names,  soeh  as  hodroho, 

hananin,  hiechin,  haohin,  etc,  A  collettiou  of 
piobaireachd  (pibrochs)  iu  this  form  was  pub- 
lished by  Ckpt.  NieL  Madeod  at  Edinburgh  in 

In  Louis  XIV's  timo  the  liagjiipe  formed  one 
of  the  iutstrunient't  iiu-luded  iu  the  band  of  the 
'Grande  Eouxifl^'  and  waa  pli^ed  at  oenrt 
concerts. 

Its  essential  characteristics  have  always  been, 
first,  a  combination  of  fixed  notes  or '  drones,'  with 
a  melody  or  '  chaunter* ;  secondly,  the  presence  of 
a  wind-chest  or  bag.  From  these  peculiarities, 
the  Greek,  and  froin  the  second  of  them  the 
Latin  names  deariy  oome.  Although  it  baa  no 
doubt  been  re  inventetl  in  varii)ua  times  and 
places,  it  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Keltic 
race,  whether  in  Irefamd,  Sootlaad,  or  Brittany. 

The  wind  has  Ix.en  variously  tiupplied,  cither 
from  the  breath  of  the  player,  nr  from  a  small 
pair  of  bellows  placed  ^mder  one  arm,  the  sac  or 
ba^'  ]H;\n'^  under  tlie  other.  In  the  latter  fonu  it 
contains  ail  the  essentials  of  the  organ.  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  the  use  of  the  lungs 
themselves  as  the  wiml-ehc't  to  ri  v<\  instruments 
should  have  been  ttdo2>te<i  iuicr  und  icas  uni- 
versally. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  principal 
forms  of  the  instrument  used  in  this  country — two 
Scotch  (Highland  and  Lowland'),  the  Iriith,  and 
the  Northumbrian.  The  Scotch  Highland  pipe 
is  blown  from  the  ehest,  the  others  mm  bellows. 
The  Iridh  ba.,fj>ipe  ia  i>erliajw  the  most  powerful 
and  elaborate  instrument,  keys  producing  the 
third  and  fifth  to  the  note  of  the  dwnnter  luviug 
been  added  tfj  the  drones.  The  Northumbrian 
is  small  and  sweeter  in  tone ;  but  the  Scotch  pipe 
is  probably  the  oUhsl  and  eertalnlj  flw  most 
characteristic  form  :  it  will  thero.'bre  beeomidflrsd 
first,  and  at  the  greatest  length. 

In  this  instrument  a  valved  tabo  leads  from 
the  mouth  to  a  leather  air-tight  bog,  which  hnn 
four  other  orifices  ;  three  large  enough  to  contaiu 
the  base  of  three  fixed  long  tubes  termed  drones, 
and  another  smaller,  to  which  ia  fittwl  the 
ch»iunter.  The  former  are  thrown  on  the  hhoul.kr  ; 
the  latter  is  held  iu  the  handH.  AH  fmir  pi^Kis 
are  fitted  with  reeds,  but  of  different  kindd.  The 
drone  reeds  are  made  by  splitting  a  round  length 
of  'cane'  or  reed  backwanU  towards  a  joint  or 
knot  from  a  csrass  cut  near  the  ojpen  end  ;  they  thus 
somewhat  resemble  the  reed  in  organ  pipes,  tlie 
loose  flap  of  cane  replacing  the  t)ngue,  the  uncut 
part  the  tube  or  reed  proper.  These  are  then  set 
downwards  in  a  duunber  at  the  base  of  the 
drone,  so  that  the  current  of  air  issuiiiLT  from  the 
bag  tends  to  close  the  fissure  iu  the  cane  caused 
by  the  sprfaiging  outwards  of  the  out  flap,  thas 
settini:  it  in  vibration.  The  drone  vsods  are 
only  intended  to  produce  a  single  note,  which 
can  be  tuned  by  a  slider  on  the  pipe  itself, 
varying  the  length  of  the  consonating  air-column. 

The  chaunter  reed  ia  different  in  form,  l)o;n;{ 
made  of  two  approximated  edges  of  cane  tied 
toKether«  nnd  is  thus  essantiall^  «  doable  reed* 
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like  that  of  the  oboe  or  bassoon,  while  the  drone 
reed  roughly  represente  the  tingle  beating  reed 
of  the  orLT-Mi  or  tlarinet.  The  ilrono  reed  i» 
an  exact  reproductinn  of  the  '  squeaker '  which 
dUldrm  in  the  fields  fashion  out  of  joints  of 
tall  jcrrass,  prolMbly  tlw  (ddflst  fimn  of  tbe  reed 
in  existence. 

The  drone  tubes  are  in  length  proportional  to 
their  note,  the  lon^^ect  beini,'  ft>>out  three  feet 
high.  The  chuuutcr  in  a  conical  wuoden  tube, 
about  fourteen  inches  long,  pierced  with  «ight 
Bounding  holes,  seven  in  front  for  the  fingers,  and 
one  at  the  top  behind  for  the  thumb  of  the  right 
luuid.  Two  additional  holes  bored  across  the 
tube  below  the  lowest  of  these  merel/  regulate 
the  pitch,  and  am  B«fir  alopped. 

TlM  onmpaw  b  only  of  aim  uatta,  tarn  O  to 


A  inblusivi 


.  They  do  not  ftm  nay 


distonic  scale  whaterer,  nor  iadee<l  are  they 
aeeurately  tuned  to  one  another.    The  nearest 

approximation  to  their  positiiin  can  be  obtained 
by  taking  the  two  c<miiii<in  chonlsi  of  (I  and  A 
superposed,  and  addiii.;  on.'  cxtrn  note  in  the 
n'»ighliourhoo<l  of  F,  <>r  ¥S.  In  the  fonner 
cuuuuon  cl>urd,  which  is  tolerably  true,  we  have 
G,  B,  D,  G,  upwardjj,  and  in  the  latter  A,  U  f, 
E,  A,  which  is  far  less  accurate.  G  to  A  is 
not  however  a  whole  tone,  only  about  f  of  one. 
Cf,  unlike  that  of  the  tempered  scale,  which  is 
nearly  a  oonuna  shaip,  is  here  as  much  flat. 
The  B  and  D  aooord  with  the  low  G.  and  not 
with  the  low  A.  It  apiH»nra  to  the  writer  better 
thus  to  describe  the  real  sounds  produced  than 
to  Indulge  in  speenlatkn  as  to  Lydian  and  Phry- 
gian moile«. 

In  the  tuning  of  the  drones  there  seems  to  be 
differenoeof  pnetioe.  OWs' Tutor  for  tho  Great 

Hi'^'hland  Paf.'|»ij>e'  states  that  the  drones  are  all 
tuued  to  A ;  the  two  sinaUcr  in  unison  with 
Ae  lower  A  of  the  ehaunter,  the  laigest  to 
the  octave  T)p1ow  ;  whereas  from  other  works 
it  apficare  thiit  the  (tti<iueuce  G,  D,  0,  as 
well  as  D,  A,  D,  are  both  admisribbb  Bnt  the 
Northumbrian  bonier  pipe,  a  fiu*  more  accurate 
instrument  according  to  modem  musical  notiona 
than  the  Scotch,  provides  for  a  possible  change  of 
key  by  the  addition  of  »  fourth  supplementary 
drone ;  probably  the  threo  notes  G,  D,  and  A, 
iniij:ht  be  tolerated,  in  alternate  pairs,  acctJrding 
to  the  predominant  key  of  G  or  A  in  the  mehxly. 
There  is  good  ground,  oowever,  Ibr  believing  tliat 
any  attoTiijit  U  '  iiccommodate  thel)agpi|)e  to  nuKlera 
soalo-notation  would  only  result  in  a  total  loss 
of  its  arAaie^  •eni-baxMroos,  and  stimolafting 
character. 

Some  confirmation  of  the  view  here  taken  as  to 
the  scale  of  the  bagpipe  may  be  derived  from  an 

exrimination  of  the  iiniHic  \%Titten  for  it.  It  is 
known  to  all  musiciims  that  a  fairly  paKsablo 
imitation  of  S(.otch  ami  Irish  tunes  may  be 
obtained  by  playing  exclusively  on  tlie  '  black 
keya.'  This  amounts  simply  to  omicb«ion  t»f  tiemi- 
t(mos  ;  and  in  semitones  am  the  qiecial  character 
of  n  scales  whother  major  or  mianr.  The  minor 


effect  may  indeed  be  obtained;  and  is  usually 
remarfcabfo  in  all  tanee  of  the  Keltle  flmily.  but 

it  is  done  by  chorrl  rather  than  by  scale.  N'one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  characteristic  Scotch 
melodies  contain  scales ;  all  proceeil  more  or  less 
by  leap:».  especially  that  of  a  sixth,  with  abundant 
use  of  hetert^eneous  pasning  notes.  If  the  airs 
of  the  pibro(£B  be  read  with  a  view  to  map  out 
the  resting  or  sustained  notes  in  the  melody, 
it  wiU  be  found,  in  the  most  characteristic  and 
original  tunes,  that  the  scale  is  A.  B,  D,  K,  F  f 
and  high  A.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  black- 
key  scale,  beginning  on  Db.  'Mackinnon*s 
lament'  is  a  good  example.  The  minor  effect 
named  above  is  gained  through  the  major  sixth, 
with  the  help  of  Ham  drone  notaa;  a  met  wUdi, 
though  rather  Btartling,  is  easily  demomstrable. 

This  use  of  ornamental  notes  has  in  course  of 
time  devdoped  into  n  new  and  prominent 
character  in  ba-^ipe  music.  Such  a  dcvd  >[imcnt 
is  only  natural  in  an  instrument  possessing  no 
real  diatonic  scale,  and  therelbre  vdying  far 
tolerance  of  jarring  inten'ala  on  perf>etual  sus- 
pension, or  on  constant  discord  and  resolution; 
with  a  'drone bass'  in  the  strictest  sensi  ..f  the 
term.  The  ornamental  notes  thus  inlnnl  ict  .1  arc 
termed  '  warblers,'  very  appropriately,  aticr  the 
birdH,  who,  until  trained  and  civiliseii,  sometim^i 
by  the  splitting  of  their  tongues,  entirely  disregard 
the  diatonic  scale,  whether  natural  or  tempered. 
First-rate  pipers  succeed  in  introducing  a '  warbler* 
of  eleven  notes  between  the  last  np-beet  and  the 
first  down-beat  of  a  bar.  Warblers  of  seven 
notes  are  common,  and  of  five  visuul. 

The  Irish  bag{)ipe  differs  from  the  Scotch  in 
being  played  by  means  of  bellows,  in  having  a 
softer  rce*l  and  longer  tubes,  with  a  ehaunter 
giving  ten  or  even  twelve  notes.  The  scale  is 
said  to  be  more  acenimte  than  the  Sootoh.  Tlie 
Northumbrian,  of  which  a  beautiful  specimen 
has  been  lent  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Keene,  is  a  much  snudler  and  feebler  instrument. 
The  ivor)'  chatinter  has,  besides  the  seven  holes 
in  front,  and  one  behind,  five  silver  keys  producing 
additional  notes.  It  is  moreover  stopped  at  the 
bottom,  so  that  wlien  all  holes  are  closed  no 
sound  issues.  The  long  wail  with  which  a  Scotch 
pi[>e  begins  and  ends  is  thus  obviated.  Kach 
hole  is  opened  singly  by  the  finsw,  the  othen 
remaining  dosed,  contrary  to  ttie  praetloe  of 
other  reoils.  Tlie  gamut  of  tlie  Northumbrian  or 
Border  pipes  is  given  as  fifteen  notes,  including 
two  elirmnatio  intervals,  C  and  C(  D  and  D|. 
The  drones  can  be  tuned  to  G,  OT  te 

D,  A,  D,  as  above  stated. 

Ooorideiiqg  the  anall  oompaas  of  the  baj^ipe, 
the  music  written  for  it  appears  Hi'iiLrr.larly 
abundant.  'Tutors*  for  the  instrument  have  been 
published  by  Donald  MacDonald  and  Angna 
Mackay.  Glen's  collection  of  music  for  the  great 
liiglUaud  bagpipe  contains  instructions  for  the 
management  of  the  reeds,  etc.,  ^vith  J13  tuneo. 
Ulleam  Ross,  the  present  (^ucen'.s  PijH.'r,  [lub- 
lished  a  collection  of  jiipe  music  in  i86y  cou-sist- 
ing  of  marches,  piobaircaohds,  or  ]>ibrochs, 
■timthqpsji^  and  leeK  selected  from  n  thonsand 
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airs,  anuissed  daring  tbirtyvears  from  old  pipers 
and  other  local  boutx^.   llie  chief  oollection  of 

Northumbrian  miisic  is  known  as  Pcicook's  ;  a 
book  which  i«  now  ao  scarce  aa  to  be  aliuost 

*fany  compoBom  havo  imitated  the  tone  of  the 
b(^f]»ii't-'  by  the  orchestra  ;  the  moet  familiar  cases 
occur  ill  V.if  '  Dnino  Blandw*  of  Boioldieu  and 
the  '  Dinorah"  of  Meyerbeer.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BAI,  ToMUASO,  waa  bom  at  Crevalcuore,  near 
Bolo<^na,  tovrarda  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
anil  was  for  many  yr.irs  onn  of  the  tenor  Rini^ers 
in  tlie  chapel  of  the  Vatican.  In  171 3  he  was 
Bade  maeatru  of  that  basilica,  according  to  an 
extract  from  the  cha{>el  Ixioks  cited  by  Baini, 
because  he  was  the  oldest  and  most  accomplished 
member  of  the  ehoir.*  He  died  in  the  year 
following  this  recognition  of  his  excellence.  His 
fiune  rests  on  a  single  achievement.  His  '  Mise- 
rere,' written  at  the  recjuest  of  his  choir,  is  the 
only  one  (if  we  except  that  by  Baini)  out  of  a 
loB^  series  by  oompoeen  known  and  unknown, 
inrlu  linij  Naldini,  Felice  Anerio,  Tartini,  and 
AlesnanUro  tScarlatti,  which  haa  been  thought 
morlhj  to  take  iMrmaaeni  rtak  with  tiusM  of 
Allegri  and  Palestrina.  Other  works  by  Bai 
exist,  but  they  are  in  manuscript.  They  consist 
ci  a  mass,  twelve  motctti  fur  four,  five,  and 
eight  Toices,  and  a  *De  Profundis'  for  eight 
voices.  They  are  all  enumerated  in  the  cata- 
logue of  tlie  coDeetkii  made  hy  the  Abbe 
Saotim.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BAILDON,  J08KPH,  »  gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Roifal*  sad  lay-vlear  of  Westminiter 

AM>ey  in  the  middle  of  the  iSth  century.  In 
1763  he  obtained  one  of  the  first  prizes  eivea 
by  the  Catch  Club  for  a  catch,  and  in  1 766  was 
awanled  a  prize  for  his  fine  glee,  'When  gay 
r-aochus  fillu  my  brtajjt.'  In  176S  he  was 
apjKiinted  org"ani»t  of  the  cliurehes  of  St.  Luke, 
Old  Street,  and  All  Saints,  Kulhain.  Ten  catches 
and  four  gloos  by  him  are  coutaiued  in  Warren's 
collections,  and  others  are  in  print.  Baildon 
pobUihed  m  ooUection  of  aongs  in  two  books 
entided  'Tbe  lAurel,*  and  'Four  Fkvourite 
Songs  rang  by  Mr.  B««d  at  BaDelngli  C>ar- 
den..;  [W.  H.  H.] 

BAILLOT,  PiERBE  Marie  Fbanjois  de 
Sales,  taken  a  prominent  ttbee  moag  the  great 
FroTii  h  violin  players.  Bit  was  bom  Oct.  I, 
1771.  at  I'aKHy,  nexu-  Paris,  where  his  father  kept 
a  M-lio«il.  Hu  shewed  very  early  remarkable  nm- 
lical  taleotk  and  got  hia  first  inatmction  on  the 
nolia  from  an  Itaiiaa  named  PoHdori.  In  1 780 
Sainte- Marie,  a  Freneh  violiniht,  became  his 
kachCT,  and  by  his  severe  taste  and  methodical 
iartroctioB  gave  him  the  first  training  in  those 
vtiatie  qualities  by  which  Baillot's  playing  was 
afkerwacda  so  much  distinguished.  When  ten 
jears  of  age.  he  heard  Viotti  play  one  of  his 
concertos.  His  pirfonnance  filltnl  Uie  Ixiy  with 
inteoHe  admiration,  and,  altht>ugh  for  twenty 
.V'ars  ho  hatl  no  seccjud  opportunity  of  hearing 
hia,  he  often  lelated  later  in  lifie^  how  from  that 


day  Viotti  remained  for  him  the  model  of  a  violin- 
player,  and  his  style  the  ideal  to  be  realised  in 
hia  own  studies.  After  the  loss  of  his  father  in 
1 7S3  a  Mens,  do  Bouchepom,  a  biirh  government 
official,  sent  him,  with  his  own  children,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  placed  imder  the  tuition  of  tho 
violin-player  Pollani,  a  pupil  or  Nardiui.  Al- 
though his  progress  was  rapid  and  soon  enabled 
him  to  play  suooessfully  in  public,  we  find  him 
during  the  next  five  years  livin?  with  his  bene> 
factor  alternately  at  Pau,  Bayonne,  and  other 
plaoea  in  tho  south  of  France,  actinig  aa  hia 
private  aeeretary,  and  devoting  bat  IHtle  time 
to  his  violin.  In  1 701  he  came  to  I'aria,  de- 
termined to  rely  for  the  futiure  on  his  musical 
talent.  Vloltl  praeored  him  a  plaoe  in  the 
opera-band,  but  Baillot  very  »onn  resigned  it,  in 
order  to  accept  an  appointment  in  the  Ministere 
dea  Flnanoee,  which  he  kept  ibr  aome  yean, 
devoting  merelv  his  leisure  hours  t/>  music  anil 
violin-playing.  After  having  been  obliged  to  join 
the  army  for  twenty  m'>nths  he  returned,  in 
1795,  to  Paris,  ami.  .as  l-Vtis  re^aten.  became 
accidentally  acijuainted  with  tlu;  \  iolin  com|M>- 
sitions  of  Corelli,  Tartini.  Gemiiuani,  Loeati  Ui, 
Bach  (T)  and  Handel.  The  study  of  the  works 
of  these  great  masters  filled  him  with  fresh 
enthusiasm,  and  he  once  more  determined  to 
take  up  mniio  as  his  profiMsion.  He  soon 
made  his  appearanoe  in  public  with  a  concerto  of 
Viotti,  ami  willi  such  success,  that  hi.s  reputation 
was  at  once  eistublished,  and  a  professorship  of 
violin-playing  was  given  him  at  the  newly-opened 
Coriservatoiro.  In  1S02  he  entt.rcd  Xap^ilcon's 
private  band,  and  afterwards  travelled  for  three 
yean  in  Roarfa  (1805-1808)  together  with  the 
violoncello-player  Lamare,  earning  both  fame  and 
money.  In  1814  he  started  concerts  fof  chamljor- 
music  in  Paris,  wbibh  met  with  great  8ucc*-hs,  and 
acr|uired  him  the  reputation  of  an  nnrivalicd 
quartett-playcr.  In  1815  and  1S16  ho  travelled 
in  Holland,  Belgium,  and  England,  where  he 
performe<l  at  the  Philharmonic  concert  of  F«,b. 
26,  1S16,  and  afterwards  became  an  onlinary 
member  of  the  Society.  From  182 1  to  x 83 1  he 
was  leader  of  the  band  at  the  Grand  Op^;  from 
1835  he  filled  (he  same  phuse  in  the  Boyal  Band ; 
in  1833  he  niad<>  a  final  tour  through  Switzerland 
and  part  of  Italy.  He  died  Sept.  15,  184a, 
working  to  the  end  with  nnremitting  fkedmeas. 
Ho  \va?j  the  hist  n  iinscutalive  of  the  great 
daasical  Paris  school  of  violin-claying.  After 
him  the  inflnenoe  of  Paganinis  style  became 
paramount  in  I'rance,  and  r*.a:l!ot'»  true  diw-iplcB 
and  followers  in  spirit  wen;,  ami  are,  only  to  be 

i found  among  tho  violinists  of  tho  modem  Gor- 
man school.  11  i^  [il.iviii^  was  distinguisheil  by  a 
noble  powerful  tone,  great  ncatnctis  of  execution, 
and  a  pure,  elevated,  truly  musical  style.  An 
excellent  solo-player,  he  was  unrivalled  at  Paria 
as  inter|>reter  of  tlie  licst  classical  chamber-music. 
Mendelssohn  and  Hiller  both  speak  in  the  high- 
est terms  of  praise  of  Baillot  aa  a  qoartett- 
player.  An  interesting  account  of  aome  of  hia 
j>ersonal  traits  will  be  found  in  a  letter  of  the 
{  Utauu,  published  in  *  Goethe  and  Mendebsohn* 
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(1873).  Althouf^b  his  composition  SM  almoit 
entirely  forgotten. Iiis  'Art  <!u  Violon' ttOl  main- 
taina  iu  place  m  »  aUadard  work. 
He  auo  took  »  proiniiieiit  nui  witfi  Bode  and 

Kreutzcr  in  cniiiritlinL:  and  e<!iting  the  '  M>'tlu>ile 
de  Violon  adupUo  par  le  Conservatoire,'  aud  a 
amiUr  work  for  the  violoncello.  Hia  obituary 
notices  ofOrdtry  (Pari^,  iSt4>  and  Niotti  (iH25\ 
and  other  wcaHioiuU  writing,  show  remarkable 
oritioal  power  and  great  elegance  of  a^ple. 

His  published  musical  conipagitionfl  are: — 15 
trios  for  2  viulitui  ami  bass;  6  duos  for  2  violins; 
I  a  Etudes  for  violin;  9  concertos ;  xymphonie 
ooncortante  for  2  violins,  with  orchestra  ;  30  airs 
varies ;  3  string  quartetts ;  I  sonata  for  piano 
and  violin  :  24  pr61udes  in  all  keys,  and  a  niim- 
heat  of  cmaUer  pieooB  for  the  violin.         [r.  D.] 

BAKES,  — ,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Exeter  in  1768.   Taught  by  hb  aunt,  he  waa 

able  at  seven  vean  of  age  to  play  upon  the 
hanwiohord,  and  about  the  aame  time  wm  placed 
under  the  tdtion  of  Hngii  Bond  and  wUliam 

Jack»on.  tlif>n  or^Tinist  of  Exeter  CAtliolnil.  He 
also  riiceiveil  lessons  on  the  violin  frum  Wanl. 
In  1775  quitted  Exeter  for  London,  where  he 
was  nv^ived  into  the  family  of  the  Karl  of 
Uxbridgt*,  who  placed  him  under  William  Cramer 
and  Dusaek  for  inxtniction  on  the  Ttolln  and 
pianoforte.  He  aft<  rwanls  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment a«  organist  at  Staffonl.  Ho  took  the  degree 
of  Doi'tor  of  Music  at  Oxford  about  l8oi.  He 
died  about  1835.  Dr.  Baker's  oompomtions 
oomprlM  anthems,  glee<<,  organ  voluntari^, 
pianof  rte  8oiiat;is,  .and  other  pieoea,  the  music 
to  an  unfortunate  musical  entertainment  called 
'The  GafAve,*  prodoead  for  a  benefit  at  Covent 
(larden  Theatro,  June  2,  iSoj.  ,ind  at  once 
condemned,  aud  numeroua  songs,  many  of  them 
oompoeed  tor  Ineledan,  Ua  fimiwr  fiulow  pupil 
under  Jaokaon.  [W.  H.  H.] 

PALBT.  LtncT.  bom  at  Venice  tow.arfls  the 
mifidle  of  the  i6th  century,  a  Conlelier  monk, 
pupil  of  (^)stanzo  Porta,  director  of  tlie  music  in 
the  cliurr.h  of  S.  Antonio  at  Padua,  ami  aftenvanls 
in  the  convent  of  his  order  at  Venice  (i6o6>. 
He  composed  masses,  motetts,  and  madrigals 
(Venioe,  1576-1606),  and  died  in  1608.  One 
•even-part  and  ibv  eight-part  motets  by  him  are 
pdnted  in  BoomcHAn's  *florilegi'uiu  Por- 
tense,'  Pt.  a.  [M.  C.  C] 

BALDASSARRI,  Bekedkito,  an  ominent 
Italian  ringer,  who  sang  the  tenor  ]Mvt  of  Timante 
in  Handtr:4  opera  '  Horidaiite.'  at  it«  first  and  suc- 
ceeding perfonnancot  in  17^1.  He  appeared  abo 
in  BuonoiMiiu*B  'Criepo,*  and  other  piecee,  in  the 
next  year.  He  ha<l  aln^ady  sung  in  '  N'tiiiiitor ' 
by  Porta,  and  other  operas,  with  Durastanti  and 
her  oompaaiena  of  tiie  old  troupe.  [J.  M.] 

BALDEINKCKKR,  Nicolaus,  member  of  an 
extensive  family  of  niusieiunH,  l>om  at  Mavence 
i7!>j,  lirst  violin  at  the  Frankfort  theatre  frum 
1803  to  51,  and  joint-founder  with  Scli«  Ible  of  the 
amateur  oonoerte  which  resulted  in  the  famoos 
*  Cactlien  -Veraia*  of  that  city. 


BALDI,  a  ooanter<teiior  ringer,  who  mag  fn 

London  in  operas  of  Handel,  Kttononcini,  and 
otlierB,  fxx»m  1725  U>  28.  In  the  tint  year  he  sang 
in  «EUw*aadLBonardoin^  'Elpidia.'TCpladag 

Pacini  in  the  latter,  who  previouBly  sang  in  it. 
In  1726  he  i^peared  in  Handers  '  AJessandro,* 
'Ottone,'  and  'Scipione';  in  1727  in  'Admeto' 
and  '  Kiccardo,'  as  well  as  in  Buononcini's  •  A«ti- 
anatte';  and  in  1728  he  sang  in  'Tolomeo,* 
<8iioe,'  and  '  Radamialo^'— aU  by  Handel.  He 
seema  to  have  been  an  excellent  and  useful 
artiat,  only  eclipsed  by  the  great  beuesino,  who 
monoiMliMd  the  leading  parti.  IJ-IL] 

BALELLI,  an  Italian  basso  engaged  at  the 
opera  in  London  towards  the  end  of  the  i8th 
century.  In  1787  he  sang  in  *Oitdio  OsMre 
in  Egitto,'  a  p.a.stiecio,  the  inii«ic  .H*-Ifrt<tl  by 
Arnold  from  various  works  of  Handel's;  and 
in  the  '  Re  Teodero^*  a  oomio  opera  of  FaMello. 
In  I  he  apiiean.d  in  Sarti's  'Giulio  Sabino* ; 
and  the  next  year  in  Cherubini's  'I%enia,* 
and  in  opafso  both  oomie  and  aerious  by 
Tarchi.  [J.  M.J 

BALFE,  MiCHArfi  "Wiiijam,  was  lM)m  at 
Dublin,  May  15,  iiSoS.  When  ho  was  four  years 
old  hu  faouly  leaided  at  Wexford,  and  it  waa 
here,  in  the  eager  pleasure  he  took  in  listening 
to  a  military  band,  that  Ualfe  gave  the  first  sign 
of  hia  musical  aptitude.  At  five  years  of  age 
he  took  hia  fixat  leceon  on  the  vkUn,  and  at 
■even  waa  able  to  aoore  a  polacca  conii>o»ed 
by  himself  for  a  l)and.  His  father  now  sought 
better  instruction  for  him,  and  placed  him  under 
0*Koarke  (afterwarda  known  in  London  aa 
1{ookk\  who  brought  liini  out  a.^  a  vioUnist  in 
May  1816.  At  ten  years  old  he  comnoead  a 
ballad,  afterwards  sung  by  Madame  Vealria 
in  tlie  comedy  of  '  Paid  Pr\-,'  tmder  the  title 
of  '  The  lx>ver's  Mistake,'  and  which  oven  now 
is  remarkable  for  the  fteehnesa  of  ita  melody, 
the  gift  in  which  he  aflerwartls  proved  so 
eminent.  When  ho  was  sixteen  bis  father 
died,  .and  left  him  to  his  own  resources;  he 
acc-onlingly  came  to  London,  and  gaiiKnl  con- 
widerable  credit  by  his  pertonuauce  of  violin  solos 
at  the  ho-cjilled  oratorios.  He  waa  then  engaged 
in  the  orchestra  at  Drury  Lane,  and  when  T. 
Cooke,  the  director,  had  to  appear  on  the  stage 
(which  was  sometimes  the  case  in  the  important 
musical  pieoea),  he  led  the  band.  At  this  period 
he  took  lessons  in  oomporition  bom  0.  F.  Horn* 
organist  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windtfor,  and 
father  of  the  popular  song-writer.  In  1825  be 
met  with  a  pa^tm,  the  Gomit  MaiaMm,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Italy.  -\t  Koine  ho  was  located 
in  the  house  of  his  patron,  and  studied  couuter> 
point  under  IVedend,  aAerwaida  head  of  tha 
Conservatorio  at  Milan.  He  next  went  to 
Milan,  aud  studied  singing  under  Filippo  Galli. 
Here  be  made  Ua  fiiat  pnUie  essay  aa  a  dramatic 
composer  by  writing  the  music  to  a  ballad 
entitleil  '  La  I'erouse^'  the  melody  and  instru- 
mentation in  wUdi  created  a  bvoarable  teiwf 
tiou.  He  WM  now  in  his  30th  year.  Visiting 
Paris,  he  was  introduced  to  Koeaini,  then  director 
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of  the  Italian  Opera ;  the  maegtro  wns  not  slow 
to  perceive  his  talent,  and  offeretl  him  an  en- 
n^emaiit  as  principal  barytone,  on  conditioa  that 
nedhoiiMtakfltaoottneof  |  rcparatoryleaBonifrom 
Bonloj;jni.  He  miwle  his  first  apj>earance  at  the 
clone  oif  i8a8  in  'Figaro,'  with  decided  suocew. 
At  tlie  doM  efbts  PUris  cnj^gement  ha  retonied 
to  Italy.  an<l  wim  welcoiiu'tl  by  a  new  patron, 
the  Count  baaipieri  of  Bologna.  In  the  carnival 
mum  of  1839-30  he  waa  principal  barytone  at 
Pirienno,  and  here  pnxhiceil  his  first  complete 
opera  '  I  Kivali  di  be  stessi,'  written  in  the  nhort 
ipace  of  twenty  days.  This  was  followed  in 
rapid  ''urre-««iim  by  '  L'n  Avvertimento  ai  gelosi,' 
pnxluwi  at  Pavia,  and  '  Enrico  Quarto'  at 
Milan,  where  he  was  engaged  to  nng  with  Mali- 
bran  at  the  Scala.  At  Bergamo  ho  met  Mile. 
Koaen,  a  German  singer,  whom  he  married.  He 
MNltiaued  to  ring  on  the  stage  in  Italy  until  the 
•prin^  of  1835,  when  he  came  to  London,  and 
appeareil  at  several  public  and  private  concerts. 

Balfe's  career  as  a  writer  of  English  operaH 
oomnMOoed  frtan  this  year,  when  he  produced  the 
'OegeofBoaMle*  at  Dnuy  Lane  (Oct.  29),  with 
distingnidiad  su'-reM^.  It  was  played  for  more 
than  thrae  noiiths  without  intermiMion,  and  oom> 
pletely  ealaUialMd  tlia  oompoaer*e  flune.  'The 
Maid  of  Artois'  came  out  in  the  following  spring, 
ita  sucoeM  heightened  by  the  exquisite  singing 
orifalibnHi.  'Hie  Uglit  of  other  daya*  in  this 
opera,  says  one  of  his  bioirnvphers,  '  is  pcrliaps 
the  most  popular  song  in  England  that  our  days 
have  known.'  In  the  autumn  of  this  year  BaUe 
appeare<I  as  a  singer  at  Drury  Lane.  In  1837 
he  brought  out  hi«  ' Catherine  Grey '  and  '.loan 
of  Arc' — himself  ifa^ng  the  part  of  TluNxlore  ; 
and  in  the  following  year  (July  10,  3!^), '  FalsUitf ' 
was  produced  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  the  first 
Ualian  open  written  for  that  establii^hment  by 
in  English  composer  since  Ame's  '  Olympiade.' 
Two  months  previously  'Diadeste*  was  given  at 
DruiT  Lane.  In  1S39  he  wan  much  on  the 
boara^  playing  Farineili  in  Bamett'a  opera  of 
tiiat  name  at  Dmiy  Lane,  and  in  an  English 
Temion  of  Ricci's  '  Scaramuccia'  at  the  Lyceum. 
In  1840  he  entered  the  field  as  manager  of  the 
I^reaom  (the  English  opera^hottse>,  and  pro- 
dtiCL-*!  hia  'Kcolanthe'  for  the  oprninL,'  ni^ht, 
with  Madame  Balfe  in  the  principal  character ; 
boi  wHh  all  its  merited  soooess  the  opera  did 
not  save  the  cntcrjirise  from  an  untoward  close. 

Balfe  now  migratetl  to  Paris,  where  his  genius 
was  recognised,  and  MM.  Scribe  and  St.  George 
famished  him  with  the  dramatic  poems  which 
inspired  him  with  the  chanuing  mu»ic  of  '  Le 
Paits  d'Ajnour'  (performed  in  London  under 
tho  title  of  ' Geraldine'),  and  'Lea  Quatre  fils 
d".\yinon'  (known  here  as  'The  Castle  of 
Avmon'),  both  given  at  the  Op^  Gomique. 
^Vhile  thus  maintaining  his  position  before  the 
most  fastidious  audience  of  Europe.  Balfe  returned 
«*  pasmnt  to  England,  and  priMluct<l  tin)  most 
SQooessful  of  all  his  works,  'The  Bohemian  Girl' 
(Nov.  27. 1843).  This  opera  has  been  translated 
into  almost  every  Euroftean  language,  and  is  as 
great  a  favourite  on  the  other  side  of  the 


Atlantic  as  on  this.  Tn  1844  he  brought  out 
•  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  and  in  the  following 
year  'The  Enchantress' — both  at  Dnuy  lane. 
In  1845  he  wrote  •L*Etoile  do  8eyine*fbr  the 
Acadi  iiiie  IJoyale,  in  the  course  of  the  re- 
hearsals of  wbiich  he  was  called  to  London  to 
arrange  his  engagement  as  oondnotor  of  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  ;  wliich  office  he  filled  to  tlic 
closing  of  that  estabUshment  in  185a.  'The 
Bondman*  eama  ont  at  Druiy  Laoo  in  the  wintor 
of  184'),  Ralfohavin'^'  arrivedfromVicnnaKpocially 
for  the  rehearsals.  In  Dec.  1847  he  brought  out 
'  The  Maid  of  Honour.' — the  subject  of  which  fa 
the  same  as  Flotow's  '  Martha,' — at  Drurj*  I^iie. 
In  1B49  he  went  to  IJerliu  to  reprmiuce  some 
of  his  operas,  when  the  king  offered  him  the 
decoration  of  the  Prussian  Eagle,  which  as  a 
British  subject  ho  watt  unable  to  accept.  Between 
this  year  and  1S52,  when  the  'Sicilian  Bride* 
waa  given  at  Drury  Lane,  and  a  few  weeks  later* 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  'The  Devil's  in  it,' 
Balfe  had  undertaken  to  conduct  a  series  of 
National  Conoerta  at  Uer  Majesty's  Theatre: 
the  plan  of  these  perfflrmaaeee  was  devisad  with 
a  view  t>^  the  ftirtlieranco  of  the  liiifhest  pur- 
posea  of  art,  and  several  important  works  were 
prodneed  in  tiie  oourae  of  the  enterprise,  which 
did  not,  however,  meet  with  succesa. 

At  Uie  close  of  185a  Balfe  visited  St.  Peters- 
hiirg  with  lattsfs  of  introduetion  ffcom  the  Prinoa 
of  Prussia,  non-  Emperor  of  Germany,  where 
he  was  received  with  all  kinds  of  distinction. 
Besides  pi^ular  demonslntioBa  and  imperial 
favour  he  realisetl  more  money  in  Iosh  time 
than  at  any  other  periml.  The  expe<litiou  to 
Trieato,  where  his  next  work  '  Pitt<^)re  e  Dnea.* 
■was  given  ilnrin.;  tlie  t  "nniival,  with  Hiirh  HMCCeSi 
a^  the  failure  of  his  [iriiiia  doniuk  could  |)enmtt 
brings  us  to  1856,  when,  after  a&afaMmea  of  fbor 
yearn,  he  returned  to  England. 

In  the  year  after  Ids  return  Balfe  brought 
out  his  daughter  Victoire  (aflerwanla  married  t<» 
Sir  John  Crampton,  and  subsequently  to  the 
Dttka  de  Frias),  as  a  singer  at  the  Italian  opera 
at  the  Lyoemu  ;  and  his  next  work.  'Tlie  lioaa 
of  Castile,'  was  produced  by  the  English  company 
also  at  tids  theatre  on  Oct.  39,  1857.  Thia  waa 
aiicceeded,  in  by  '  La  Zingara,'  the  Italian 

version  of  'The  Bohemian  Girl,'  at  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre,  and  by  *8aiaiiell»*  at  the  Lyeenm. 
'Satanella'  had  a  loni;  run,  and  one  of  the  songM, 
'  The  power  of  Love,'  IxK^auie  very  popular.  His 

)  next  ojteras  were  '  Bianca,'  i860 ;  *  The  Puritan's 
Daughter,'  ;  '  The  Armourer  of  Nantes'  and 
'Blanche  do  Nevera'  in  Feb.  and  Nov.  1H63. 

In  Decendfcr  1869  tho  French  version  of  hia 
'Bohemian  Girl'  was  produced  at  the  Theatre 
L3rrique  of  Paris  under  the  title  of  'La  Bohe- 
mienne,'  for  which  tho  composer  wrote  several 
additional  pieces,  besides  recasting  and  extending 
the  work  into  five  acts.  The  snceesa  attending 
this  revival  procure<l  him  the  twofold  honour  of 
being  made  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Uoxmeur  by 
theEmperor  of  the  fVeneh,  tmd  Commander  of 
tho  Onler  of  Carh.H  III  l.y  tho  K.-:,'ent  of  Spain. 

i     In  Ib64  Balfo  retired  into  tho  country,  became 
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the  jiroprictor  of  a  small  landed  property  in 
ilertfunkUire,  called  Kowney  Abbey,  and  tamed 
gentlemea  ftnner.  Here  ne  Mnaaed  IdRudf 
with  a^culture  nnil  mubio,  mnkin,'  (x:ca'iii.n;il 
visits  to  Paris.  Ue  had  several  eevere  attackit 
of  bronchitis,  and  safl^«d  much  from  ihe  Iom 
of  a  favourite  daughter,  whirli  much  weakeneil 
his  constitution.  In  September  1870  be  caught 
A  vldeni  oold,  which  caused  a  return  of  his  old 
complaint,  and  on  October  30  he  expire<l. 

'11  TaliHinaiio,'  the  Italian  verhicn  of  Balfe's 
hah  opera,  '  The  Knight  of  the  Leopanl,'  was 
produced  at  Drurj-  Lane,  on  .Tune  11,  1S74  ;  and 
on  Sei)teml)er  25  in  the  uaniu  year  a  statue  to 
his  niemiirv,  hy  a  I'-el^'ian  artist,  M.  Malleinpre, 
wee  placed  in  the  vestibule  of  Drury  isaia,  the 
•oene  of  so  many  of  his  triumphs. 

Balfe'a  miscellaneous  ])!(:■<?('»  are  iramerous, 
incltidiii;  the  operetta  of  '  The  Sleef^ng  Qaeen,' 
perforaaed  at  the  OaHety  of  Tltintrmtioo ;  three 
cantataw  — '  Ma/f 'ppa,'  iH  ifinnt  'l  in  London  ;a&d 
two  others  compoiied  at  Pari;*  ami  Bologna. 
Haay  of  hia  hallada  are  not  likely  to  be  aeon 
forgotten.  Hia  characteristics  ivs  a  composer 
are  summed  up  by  a  brother  artist  (Professor 
Maofarren)  in  the  foUowing  words: — 'Balfe 
jKWResscs  in  .a  high  degree  the  qualificatintm  that 
uuike  a  natural  uiiiMician,  of  quickness  ui  ear, 
roa<line88  of  niemor}',  executive  fiM^Uty,  abnoitt 
unlimited  and  ceast-lesa  fluency  of  invention, 
with  a  felicitous  power  of  producing  striking 
melodies.  His  great  experienoe  added  to  thei>e 
has  given  hiui  the  complete  command  uf  orchestral 
resources,  and  a  remarkable  rapidity  of  i>ro- 
duction.  Ag.oinst  these  great  advantages  is 
balanced  the  want  of  conscientiousness,  which 
makea  him  contented  with  the  fint  idea  that 
presentH  il.-^tlf,  r«'gardlo.-8  of  dramatic  truth, 
and  considerate  of  inomentaiy  efl'cct  rather  than 
artlsUe  excellence ;  and  this  it  ia  that,  with  all 
hia  well-nuTited  bucccm  with  the  million,  will 
for  ever  prevent  his  works  from  ranking  amonj{ 
the  olaasios  of  the  art.  On  the  other  hand  tt 
mnKt  lie  owned  that  tlic  volatility  .and  Bpont.ineous 
t  liarai  tcT  of  li's  music  would  c%a|>orate  through 
el  il.  ration,  cither  ideal  or  techmcal;  and  that 
the  element  which  makes  it  evanescent  is  that 
which  also  makes  it  popular.'  (Jmp.  Did.  0/ 
Viii9.JHog.i  KeuMf^  Memoir,  iSjB)'  PB.F.B.] 

P.ATJNO,  scoFaui. 

BALL.  Wii.MAM,  an  English  litterateur,  who 
died  in  London  on  May  14.  iS6y,  age  !  X-,,  and 
deserves  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  0:°  Munie  for 
having  adapted  to  KngliJib  worda  the  librettos  of 
various  great  musical  compositions — Masses  of 
ILaytln,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven  (No.  l\  Mozart's 
'  Bequiem,'  Spohr's  '  God,  thou  art  great,*  Bos- 
riiii*s  'Siabat  Hater,*  and  eqieebUy  Meiidds> 
aohn'a  'St.  Paul*  and  *  Lobgesaog.' 

BALIjABILE  (Ital.,  fn.m  Mlarr,  to  danced 
A  piece  of  music  adapted  for  dancing.  The  term 
can  be  applied  to  any  piece  of  dance  mnaia 
Meyerljcer frequently  UKt!n  it  in  his  operas,  e.g. 
in  '  liobert  le  JDiable.'  where  the  three  dauices  in 
the  icena  of  the  lenurrection  of  the  nana  in  the 


third  act  aro  cntltle<l  in  the  score  '  1°.  a''",  and  3*. 
ballabiie.'  lie  also  applies  the  term  to  the  danoe 
mode  of  the  1>al1*toom  aoene  at  the  eoounence> 
of  the  fifth  act  of  the  '  Huguenotjj.'  Mure 
recently  Dr.  Hans  von  Bulow  has  given  the  title 
of  'Balhibili*  to  the  daneMinmben  hia 
'Camevale  di  Milano,'  th(;se  dances  hein.:  re- 
spectively a  polaoca,  a  waltz,  a  polka,  a  quadrille, 
a  manuka,  » taiantelk,  and  a  galop.  (E.  P.] 
BALLAI>.  fr>iii  tin-  Italian  halld'it,^  a  ilauce, 
and  that  again  irom  bailare,  to  dance.  The 
form  and  applioatiaai  of  the  word  have  varied 
continually  fmm  age  to  age.  In  Italy  a  Ballctta 
I  originally  signified  a  song  intended  to  be  sung  in 
I  dance  measofe^  aeeompaidsd  by  or  intennixed 
;  with  dancing;  'in  the  Crusca  dictionary,'  Kays 
r>umey,  'it  is  defined  as  Canzone,  cho  »i  canta 
ballando' — a  Bong  sung  while  dancing.  The  old 
English  ballads  are  pieces  of  narrative  vtrme  in 
stanzas,  octrasionally  followed  by  an  envoi  or 
moral.  Such  are  'Chev>'  C'liase,'  'Adam  Bell, 
Clym  of  the  Clough  and  William  of  Cloudeslee,' 
'llie  Bal>es  in  the  Wood';  and,  to  come  to  more 
modem  timcH,  such  are  'Hosier's  Ghost'  (Wal- 
pole's  favourite),  (ioldsmiths  ' £<dwin  and  An- 
gelina,' and  Coloridge's  'Darlc  Ladie.*  Bat  the 
term  has  been  used  for  aliuo.st  every  kind  of 
verse— historical,  naixmtive,  satirical,  politioal,  re- 
ligiooB,  eentimental,  elo.  It  is  diffleolt  to  dis- 
cov<  r  til"  oarliest  u-'  of  the  word.  Many  refer- 
ences which  have  been  made  to  old  authora 
reputed  to  have  employed  it  are  not  to  the 
jioint,  as  it  will  be  found  in  such  cases  that  tho 
I  original  word  in  tho  old  Latin  chronicles  is 

some  form  of  the  noun  '  cantilena.* 
I     In  a  M.S.  of  the  ('otti>u  collection,  f<aid  to  l>o 
1  as  ancient  an  the  yciir  l,p6,  mention  is  umde  of 
ballads  and  roundelays  (Hawkinx,  Hist,  of  Ma- 
sic).    John  Shirley,  who  lived  about  1440,  made 
a  collection  of  compositions  by  Chaucer,  Lydgate, 
and  others,  and  one  of  the  volumes,  now  in  the 
Ashmolean  collection,  is  entitled  '  A  Boke  cleped 
the  ahatnete  Inevyaire,  compylod  of  diverse 
hnladu,  XOnndels,  . . .  collectetl  by  .Tohn  Shirley.' 
I  In  the  devices  used  at  the  coronation  of  lienry 
VI  (Dec.  17,  1431)  the  king  was  portrayed  In 
I  three  several  way.-*,  each  'with  a  ballad'  (Sharon 
Turner).    Coverdale's  Bible,  printed  in  I53j)t 
oontaina  the  word  aa  the  title  of  the  Song  of 
Sol  m  n-^-'Salomoii'a  Balettaa  called  Guitte 
Cauticorum.' 

Ball:wl  making  was  a  fashionable  amusement 
in  tho  reign  of  Henry  who  wa.s  himself 

renownetl  for  '  setting  of  songes  and  makyng  of 
luiUetteM.'  A  comjMsition  attributed  to  him,  and 
called  'Tlje  Kyngos  BalUde'  (Add.  MSS.  Brit. 
Mu8.  5665 became  very  popular.  It  was  men- 
tioned in  '  The  Complainte  of  Scotland,'  published 
in  1 548,  and  also  made  the  auhject  of  a  sermon, 
preached  in  the  presence  of  Edvnod  VI  hy  Bishop 
I>alimer.  who  enlarged  on  the  advantages  of 
'Passetyme  with  good  oompanye.'  Amongst 
Henry'a  effiscfai  tmn  hia  decease,  mention  ia 
madeof 'aongae  and  haUadaa.*  In  4)aean  Xlia^ 
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betVs  reign  ballads  »n«l  ballad  singen  came  into 
durepute,  and  were  nia<)e  the  subject  of  repres- 
rive  l^islatioD.  '  Mi]!<ician8  held  ballads  in  con- 
tempt, and  great  poet«  fBcaly  wrote  in  bsUad 

metre.' 

M'irl«>y,  in  his  'Flaine  Mid  OMie  introduction 
to  Practicall  Musicke,'  1597,  saj*.  after  ^Making 
of  ViUtnelle,  '  there  i»  another  kind  xnoc«  light 
than  this  which  they  tearm  lialltte  at  dnunceH. 
and  are  songs  which  being  eung  to  a  dittie  may 
likewise  be  danced,  thew  and  otiier  light  kinds 
of  miuicke  are  by  a  general  name  called  aire*.' 
8nch  were  the  »ong«  to  which  Bonnj  Boots,  a 
w«iQ-knowB  singer  and  dancer  of  IffisabetJi^s 
court,  both  •  t<MJt»-<l  it'  Hul  'f  m'.iil  it.'  In  1^'.'/) 
Butler  pabUnbed  'The  Principles  of  Musicka,' 
•ad  in  tijat  work  spoke  of '  the  infinite  mnltitnde 
of  BalL-wlri  s€-t  to  K'lii'lry  pleasant  and  dflight- 
ful  tunes  by  cunning  and  witty  composers,  with 
Mantrjf  dsiwes  fitted  onto  them.*  AJter  thu  the 
tiUa  became  common. 
The  name  Ikas  been  applied  to  a  paatcoral  song, 
nnmep  is  loonen  in,*  praeenred  in  die  Harleian 
M.SS.,  which  d:itf-»  froiu  the  1 3th  century,  and 
ftimiabes  the  earliest  example  known  (though  it  is 
ebriona  that  so  finished  a  compcrition  eaanot 
h;ive  Ix'on  the  first)  of  part  music.  The  music 
is  in  triple  measure,  and  a  sort  of  dance 
ihythm.  mit  the  song  «aa  in  no  sense  he  ealled 
a  h.illad.  [See  SrHF.n  Ts  ici  MK.v  in.]  The 
muiiic  of  many  real  old  ballads  has  however  but* 
viv<sd,  fior  which  the  reader  may  he  relSwred  to 
Mr.  W.  ('liajijxirs  tt (11  known  work.  '(^M•w 
Chase'  api>cars  to  have  been  sungto  three  tunes. 
[Cnrr  Chasb.]  Qna of  Omss^  'The  himt  is  up,' 
wn-i  .1  f  ivrturile  popular  air,  of  whioh  m  give 

the  notes — 

This  old  tone  was  otherwise  employed.  In  1 5,^7 
information  was  i<ent  to  the  Council  against  .lohu 
flogon,  who,  'with  a  crowd  or  a  fy.Myll,'  sang  a 
•ong  with  a  political  point  to  the  tune  '  The  hunt 
is  up.'  'If  a  man,  nays  Fletcher  of  Salt.iin. 
•were  permitted  to  nmke  all  the  lalla<l»,  Ijc  nucd 
not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a  nation.' 
'Lilliburlcro'  (Iwloved  of  my  uncle  Toby),  in  a 
•trikin<r  proof  of  the  truth  of  tSaltoun's  remark, 
since  it  belpe<i  t<»  turn  James  II  out  of  IreLuul. 
The  tune  and  the  hiMtory  of  the  song  will  he 
fbOMl  tmder  Lilliburlero.  '  Marlbmuk,'  the 
'MarseiUaise,'  and  the  '  War-ht  am  lihcin,'  are 
Other  instances  of  baUada  wJuch  have  lud  gioat 
pofitfcal  influence. 

I'alliwls  li.i\.-  (iimk  from  their  andent  high 
estate.  Writing  in  180 j  Dr.  Bumey  said,  '  A 
hallad  la  a  mean  and  trifling  song  such  ;ui  is  cm- 
erally  sung  in  the  Btrtots.  In  the  new  Fn  nuli 
Kocyd^^ie  we  are  told  that  we  EngliKh  dance 
Mdsingoar  ballads  at  the  same  time.  We  have 
*»ft<-n  h«  Ard  ballad.4  sunt,'  and  seen  coantiy  dances 
daaoMl^  but  never  at  the  sama  thna,  if  than 


was  a  iiddle  to  be  had.  The  movement  of  our 
CO  .ntry  dances  is  too  rapid  for  the  utterance  of 
words.  The  B^lish  ballad  h&»  lorn;  been  de- 
taciied  from  <lancing,  and,  since  the  old  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  been  confine<l  to  a  lower  order 

I  <.f  sonu'.'  Notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  l)r. 
Bumcy  the  iiMt  remains  incontrovertible  that  the 
majority  of  <mt  old  ballad  tunes  are  dance  tunes, 
and  owe  their  preservation  and  identiHcati«>n  to 
that  circumstance  alone — the  words  of  old  bal* 
lads  being  generally  fotmd  without  the  mo«o 
but  with  the  name  of  the  tune  attached,  the 
latter  have  thus  been  traced  in  various  oollec* 
tions  of  old  danoa  miafo.  The  quotation  already 
tnado  from  DutlsT  shewa  that  the  use  of  vocal 
ballads  as  danoe  tunes  imjplied  in  the  name  had 
sarWved  aa  late  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  One 
iutftauce  of  the  use  of  the  word  where  dancing 
can  by  no  possibility  be  connected  with  it  is  in 
the  title  to  Goethe's  *Erste  Wali)urgiHnacht,* 
which  is  callc<l  a  Ilallad  Ijoth  by  him  and  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  set  it  to  music.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  SehiUer*s  noble  poems  'Der 
Taucher,*  'Bitter  Togenburg,'  and  others,  to 
tiuely  composed  by  Schubert,  though  thesie  ars 
more  tmly  'halbdto*  than  Ckwthe's  « Walpnigis- 
nacht.'  So  again  Mi:,'non's  boul^  'Kuna.st  du 
das  Land,'  though  called  a  '  Lied '  in  WUhelm 
Mebler,  ls|daeei  by  (Goethe  hfanself  at  the  head 
of  the  *B.alladen'  in  the  coIlectLd  edition  of  his 

I  poetiy.  in  fact  both  in  poetry  and  music  the 
term  is  used  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  with 
no  ex.ict  definitictn. 

At  the  pre5teut  time  a  ballad  in  musio  is  gen- 
erally understood  to  be  a  asntimental  or  romantki 
conijKisition  of  a  siaij>le  and  unprctentioua  cha- 
racter, having  two  or  more  verves  of  poetry,  but 
%vith  maoAy  «r  tone  oomplete  in  fho  fint, 
and  ro|ii>at<  <!  for  each  Huccf«'<lir.'..^  vi tsu.  *  Ball.id 
concert:*'  are  ostensibly  for  the  pertonnxmce  t>f 
snefa  pieoes,  but  the  programmes  often  eonta!n 
songH  of  all  kiud-i,  .'ui  l  the  name  is  as  in- 
accurate as  was  'Ballad  opt-ra'  when  applied 
to  snch  frieoea  aa  *The  Be^^ar's  Opera,*  whioh 
w  n-  mane  up  of  Widl-kuown  airs  with  fresh 
Words.     [EXGLI.SH  1)i  i:k.\.]  [W.  H.  C  ] 

B.VLLADE,  a  name  adopted  by  Cliopiu  for 
four  pieces  of  pianoforte  music  (op.  33.  38,  47,  5a) 
which,  however  brilliant  or  be.viitifid,  h.ive  no 
peculiar  form  or  character  of  their  own,  beyond 
beliig  written  in  triple  time,  and  to  which  the 
name  He«nis  to  Ire  no  more  sj).  .-ially  api'lic.iMe 
than  tliat  of  'Stnuet*  in  to  the  pieces  whifh 
Lir-/.t  and  others  have  written  under  that  nauie. 
BruhuKs  han  a!Hopubliabedfour*£aUad«n* (op.io) 
and  Li.szl  two. 

B.VLLAUD,  a  family  of  printer.^,  who  for 
nearly  aoo  years  virtually  enjoyed  the  monopoly 
of  printing  music  in  Krancv.  Their  tvpcs  were 
made  by  Guillauuiu  le  lie  in  1540,  and  remained 
in  tKse  tm  late  as  I7-;o.  'Hie  tir«.t  [Xitcnt  was 
granted  to  Kobert  Hall  trd  hy  Henri  11  in  1552. 
and  he  and  his  Kon-iii  law  Adrien  Leroy  printed 
many  tablat'ire«9  for  the  lute  and  other  muifc. 
Thsj  wara  ibUowod  by  Fieoe^  and  he  i^;aia  bj 
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lu«  son  Robert,  under  whom  the  house  rose 
to  ita  greatert  h^g^i  both  in  privileges  and 
position.  He  wan  mooeeded  by  Cliristopbe, 
T.  B.  Christ*)phe,  and  Christophe  «fean  Francois, 
who  died  in  1 765.  His  Hon  held  the  patent  until 
It  was  aboliflhed  during  the  Revolution.  One  of 
the  earliest  Bpecimens  of  their  art  of  printing 
is  'The  Psalms  of  Marot,'  1563.  Lully's  op«raa 
were  printed  by  the  Ballanls— first  about  1700, 
from  moveable  types,  and  afterwards  from  en- 
gzwmd  ooppar  idttlm.  L^'G] 

BALLESmA  (ItaLX  »  ftoMle  lidlat^Hioar. 

BALLET.    The  l  allf  t  is  a  more  modem  en- 
tertainment even  than  the  opera,  with  which  it 
has  long  been  intimately  connected.    The  name 
seems  u>  have  been  derived  from  the  Italian 
ballatOt  the  parent  of  our  own  'ballad';  and 
tlM  earUeit  baUeta  (Bdleta  de  Cour),  which 
oonespoilded  doaely  enou<^'h   to  our  English 
masque^'  wan  entertainmenta  not  of  >fft»wing 
only,  but  also  of  vocal  mod  iutnimental  music. 
M.  Ca.stil  Blaze,  ina&inten^Hting  inono^'rajih  ;  'L-t 
Dance,'  etc.;  Flirii^  PauUn),  traces  back  the 
baUet  from  Vnnob  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to  Greece^ 
aii'l  thn)tii,'h  the  Greek  stage  to  fet<ti\als  in 
honour  of  Baocbua.   But  the  ballet  aa  signitying 
an  entotainment  ezcluslTely  in  dancb^  utea 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Acaduiiiie  Royale  d<- 
Musiqu^  or  soon  afterwards.   In  1671,  the  year 
in  which  Ckmberfb  'Pomoiie^'  the  fiivt  FVcnoh 
opera  hf-ar  l  1iy  the  Parisian  public,  was  pnxluced, 
'Psyche,'  a  soKadled  tragecUe-ballet  by  MoUere 
•ad  Gonieille  was  brought  out.  Ballets  howerer 
in  the  mixed  styl  ■  wore  known  much  earlier;  and 
the  famous  'Ballet  comique  de  la  Boyne,'  the 
'mmmtinff*  of  which  ia  said  to  have  oost  three- 
and-a  half  milIion<i  ol  fraiKs,  %v;v.h  first  performed 
at  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Joyeuae  in  1581. 
[BALTABARiiri.]  The  work  in  question  oonaiated 
of  son'.,'*.  <'rinrefl.  and  spiken  rlialo-^'ue,  and  seems 
to  have  diltered  in  no  important  respect  from  the 
masques  of  an  earlier  period.  Another  celebrated 
ballet  which  by  its  historiral  Hij^Tii finance  is  better 
worthy  of  remembrance  tiian  the '  Ballet  comique 
de  la  Uoyne,'  was  one  represented  on  the  ooeaaion 
of  Ix)uisXIV'8  marriage  with  Mario  Thi'rbse.  and 
entitled  "ll  n'y  a  plus  de  I'yrt^neeu.'    In  illus- 
tration  of  tills  rai^xwed  political  fact  lialf  the 
dancers  were  dreniwl  in  the  French  and  half  in 
the  Spanish  costume,  while  a  Spanish  nymph  and 
u  FretK  h  nymph  joined  in  n  ytwal  duet.  Other 
ballrts  of  historical  renown  were  the  'Hercule 
ainoureux,'  at  which  more  than  700  persons  were 
on  the  Bt.iL:*',  and  the  'Triomphede  I'Amour'  in 
16s I.    Ixnjia  XIV  took  such  a  deh\'ht  in  ballets 
that  he  frequently  appeared  a8  a  ballet  dancer,  or 
rather  as  a  figurant^  himself.    For  the  most  part 
his  majesty  contentful  hiniHolf  with  m.arLhing 
about  the  ntage  in  pre[K)f(terous  costumes,  and 
ItdtinL,'  vci-ses  in  celebration  of  his  own  gnat- 
neii.    Occiksionally,  however,  he  both  fan^  and 
dnaoed  in  the  court  ballets.    AVIku  in  iG  uj  the 
*Otent  Monarch'  assumed,  ostensibly  for  tlie  hut 
time,  the  part  of  the  Sun  in  the  ballet  of  '  I'lonv," 
it  was  thought  that  His  Majesty's  theatrical 


career  had  really  come  to  an  end.    He  felt, 
however,  as  so  many  great  performen  have  t-ince 
done  under  similar  circumstances,  that  he  had 
retired  too  soon  ;  and  the  year  afterwards  he  ap« 
peare<i  again  in  '  Les  Amantu  ma^nitiques,'  com* 
posed  by  the  king  himself,  in  collaboration  with 
M olibre.    In  this  work  Louis  executed  a  solo  on 
the  guitar — an  instrument  which  he  had  studied 
under  Francesco  Corbetta,  who  afterwards  went 
to  England  and  obtained  great  success  at  the 
court  of  Charles  II.  It  is  indeed  nxxmled  of  him 
that  in  connection  with   'Les  Amants  mag- 
nifiques,*  he  played  the  part  of  author,  ballet- 
master,  dancer,  mimic,  singer,  and  instrumental 
performer.   As  Louia  XXV  did  not  think  it  be* 
neafh  Ua  dignity  to  act  at  ooort  entertainmenta,  ha 
had  no  objection  to  his  courtiers  showing  them* 
selves  publicly  on  the  stage.  In  the  royal  lettan 
patent  granted  to  the  Ami  Pemn,  tM  ftwt  di> 
rector  of  the  French  Opera,  or  '  Ara  l-'uiie  Hoyale 
de  Muaique'  aa  frx>m  the  bciginniog  it  was  caUed, 
ftve  pennia^m  waa  glyen  to  '  all  gentlemen  and 
ladies  wishing  to  sing  in  the  said  pieces  and 
repreaentationa  of  our  royal  academy  without 
being  oonaideffed  for  that  raaaon  to  derogate  from 
their  titles  of  nobility,  or  from  their  privileges, 
righta,  and  immunities.*  The  right  to  sing  seema 
to  Inrre  been  intopreted  aa  indoding  the  right 
to  (lance  ;  and  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
good  birth  profited  by  the  king's  liberality  to 
appear  in  the  ballela  repreaented  at  the  Aoad^e 
Royale.   The  mttrio  of  Louis  XIVs  ballets  waa 
fur  the  moat  part  written  by  Lulli,  who  also 
oompoaed  the  aonga  and  symphoniea  for  th« 
dance-inti  rludea  of  Molit-re's  coiiie<lies.  The  dra- 
matic ballet  or  ballet  d'adion  is  said  to  have 
been  Indented  by  the  Dooheaae  da  ICaine^  cele- 
brated for  her  e\  oiiing  ent^Ttainnients  at  S*.'eaux, 
which  the  nobles  of  Louis  XIV's  court  found  eo 
exhilarating  afler  the  formal  festiTftiaa  of  Ver* 
sailles.   With  a  passion  f'»r  theatrical  rcpre^enta- 
iiun  the  Duchess  combined  a  tat>te  for  literature  ; 
and  she  fonned  the  project  of  realising  on  the 
sta,'f>  of  her  own  theritn-  her  idea  of  the  panto- 
uumes  of  antiquity,  as  she  found  them  describtxl 
in  the  pegea  of  her  fimrarita  aatharBL  She  want 
to  work  precisely  as  the  arranger  of  a  ballet  wtmld 
do  in  the  present  day.    Thus  taking  the  fourth 
act  of  'Lm  Horaces'  as  her  libretto  (to  oae  «1m 
modem  tcriii\  she  had  it  set  to  music  for  orchestn 
alone,  and  to  the  orche»tral  strains  caused  the 
parts  of  Horace  and  of  Camille  to  be  perfonned  in 
dumb  show  by  two  o<  Icbrated  dancers  who  had 
never  attempted  pantoniime  before     i>.-Uon  and 
Hademoiwlle  Provost,  the  artists  in  quesUoil, 
entered  with  so  imich  feoiiii^  into  ihv  oli.aracters 
assigned  to  them,  that  they  drew  le^irs  from  the 
spectators. 

Mouret,  the  musical  director  of  the  Pnchess's 
*  Nuits  do  Sceaux,'  composed  sevt-ral  ballets,  on 
the  principle  of  her  ballet  of '  Les  Horaces,'  for  the 
Aeadeiiiie  Royale.    During  the  early  days  of  tlie 
French  openh  and  until  nearly  the  end  of  the 
i  17th  cantnry,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  dancers 
[  in  any  'jreat  nmnbcr,  and  almost  impo«iaiblc  to 
j  tiud  tem»du  dancers.    The  company  of  vocalists 
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WM  recruited  from  the  cathedral  choirs,  but  for 
the  ballet  there  were  only  the  dancing  masters 
of  the  capital  and  their  pupils  of  the  male  sex  to 
•elect  firoia.  There  wen  no  dmcing  mutresMi^ 
and  ladies  weald  not  tmder  any  mensuitanoee 
have  comiented  to  daniv  in  public.  On  this 
pcnut,  however,  the  fashion  was  destined  loon  to 
diaoge.  Njrmphs,  dryads,  and  diepherdesees 
wen?  for  a  time  reprcsentrd  1iy  boys,  who  cqnally 
with  the  fauns  and  satyrs  wore  maskn.  hut  at 
la^t  ladies  oi  the  highest  position,  widi  Madune 
la  Daiijiliine  and  thi-  Princeswe  de  Conti  amongst 
them,  ap[»eartHl  by  express  desire  of  the  king  in 
the  ballets  at  Versailles ;  and  about  the  same 
time  several  hKlit-8  uf  title  taking  advantage  of 
the  royal  ptmiis«iou,  joined  the  opera  in  the 
character  of  ballet-dancens.  The  first  profesHioiKil 
ballerina  of  note  at  the  Aca4.K'mie  was  Mile.  La- 
fontaine,  who  with  three  other  donseuses  and 
a  bt-fitting  number  of  male  dancers,  formed  the 
entire  ballet  company.  It  is  not  neoeaaaiy  to 
rdate  the  stories,  more  or  lera  scandaloas,  told  of 
v;unoua  ballet  daucerH  —  of  the  Demoiselles  de 
Caxnai]{o,  of  Mile.  PtiliMier.(whov  expelled  from 
Paris,  visited  London,  where  she  was  warmly 
riceive«l  in  1734)  ;  of  Sllle.  Petit,  disnuHsed  from 
the  opera  for  misconduct^  and  defended  in  a 
aamphlei  by  the  AlAi  de  hi  Ibrre ;  of  Mile. 
Maz.-,  who,  rtiine<l  by  Liw's  financial  sjcht  inc, 
dr.  >>ed  herself  in  her  most  briliiaut  costume, 
a-.d  drowned  herself  pubUdy  at  noon ;  or  of 
Mile.  Subli^'^ny.  who  came  to  Enijland  with 
letters  of  introduction  from  the  Abbd  Dubois  to 
Locke.  Tlie  eminent  metaphysioiaa,  who  had 
hitherto  paid  more  attention  to  the  operations  of 
the  human  n)ind  than  to  the  art  of  dancing,  did 
honour  to  the  abbt5's  recommendation,  and  (as 
Fonteneile  declared  in  a  letter  on  the  subject) 
'oonstitnted  lumself  her  man  of  business.'  We 
now,  however,  come  to  a  ballerina,  Mile.  Sall^, 
who  besides  beiiw  distinguished  in  her  own  par- 
tfoolar  art,  iDtrodnced  a  general  theatrioal  rcrfbrm. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  i8th  century — as  indeed 
at  a  much  later  period — ^all  sorts  of  amMbronisnM 
and  eliuis  of  taste  were  committed  In  coiineetioB 
with  r-istmne.  AssjTian,  Tlreek,  and  Roman 
warriors  anpeared  and  danced  pat  teuU  in  the 
baDflta  of  the  Aeadtele  Boyale,  wearing  laoed 

tunics  and  ]>owdered  wign  with  pigtails  a  y:inl 
lunfl;.  The  wigs  were  surmounted  by  helmets, 
and  the  manly  bueasts  of  the  mneh-beribbonod 
warriors  were  encased  in  a  cuira^^.  Mllu.  SalW 
proponed  that  each  character  ahould  wear  the 
costume  of  his  country  and  period;  and  though 
thi-*  '-trirtrnLT  innf«vatinn  was  not  aoospted  gene- 
rally in  tile  drama  until  nearly  a  oetttury  later, 
Mile.  Sall^  succeeded  in  causing  the  jmaolples 
she  advocated  to  be  obscnod  at  the  opera — at 
least  during  her  own  time,  and  so  far  as  reganled 
the  ballet.  Mile.  Sallo's  reform  wa.'!  not  main- 
tained even  at  the  Acaddmie ;  for  about  half  a 
eentory  later  Galatea,  in  Jean  J acqnes  Rousseau's 
'  I*yi<malion,*  wore  'a  damask  dress  niailc  in  the 
Polish  style  over  a  basket  hoop,  and  on  her  head 
pouf  snmMNUitea  bj  thne  ostrich 
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lig^y  broqght  to  London  letters  from  the  Abbe 
Dubois  to  Locke.  Mile.  Salli^  arrived  with  an 
introduction  from  Fonteneile  to  Montci*quieu, 
who  was  then  Ambassador  »t  the  court  of  St. 
James's.  This  artist  was,  Indeed,  highly  es- 
teemed by  th<'  liti  rary  society  of  her  time.  She 
enjoyed  the  acquaintance  not  only  of  Fonteneile, 
Montesqnieu,  and  ow  own  Lodce,  bat  also  <k 
Voltaire,  who  wrote  a  poem  in  her  honour.  In 
London  Mile.  Sall6  produced  a  '  Pygmalion'  of 
her  own,  whieh,  at  least  as  regards  the  costumes, 
was  ver5'  superior  to  the  'Pygmalion'  of  Rousseau 
brought  out  some  forty  or  hfty  years  afterwards. 
In  representing  the  statue  about  to  be  animated, 
she  canrie<l  out  her  new  principle  by  wearing  not 
a  Pulidh  dress  but  simple  dra|>ery,  imitated  as 
closely  as  possible  htm  the  statues  of  antiquity. 
A  full  and  interesting  account  of  Mile.  Salle's  per* 
formance,  written  by  a  correspondent  in  liondon, 
possibly  Montesquieu  himself,  was  published  on 
March  15,  1734,  in  the  '  Mercure  de  France.* 
'She  ventured  to  appear,'  sjkVH  the  correspondent, 
'without  skirt,  without  a  dress,  in  her  natural 
hair,  and  with  no  ornament  on  her  head.  She  wore 
nothing  in  addition  to  her  bodice  and  imder 
petticoat  V>ut  a  simjilc  robe  of  muslin  arrange<l 
in  drapery  after  the  model  of  a  Greek  statue. 
Yon  cannot  donbt,  sir,*  he  add^  'the  prodigious 
success  this  ingenious  ballet  so  well  executed 
obtained.  At  the  request  of  the  king,  the  queen, 
the  royal  fiunily,  and  aQ  the  court,  it  will  be 
porfonnod  im  the  occasion  of  Mile.  Salh-'p  Ixnefit, 
for  which  all  the  boxes  and  places  in  the  theatre 
and  amphitheatre  have  been  taken  ftr  a  month 
past.' 

Madeleine  Guimard,  a  celebrated  dameugc  at 
the  French  opera  during  the  Gluck  and  Fiooiliili 
period,  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  correspond- 
ence  of  Grimm  and  of  Diderot.  Houdon,  the 
sculptor,  moulded  her  foot.  Fragonanl,  the 
punter,  decorated  her  room^  until  presuming  to 
fall  in  love  with  her  it  was  fbnnd  necessary  to 
replace  him  by  Louis  David — afterwards  ko  famous 
as  a  historical  painter  in  the  classical  style; 
Marie  Antoinette  oonsnlted  her  on  the  snbjeet  of 
<lre8.i,  and  when  by  an  accident  <>n  tV.c  statre  she 
broke  her  arm,  pr^ers  were  said  at  Notre  Dame 
fbr  Mile.  Guinuurdni  Injured  limb.  Mannontel, 
referrini;  to  her  nuTii-nnn  acts  of  cSiarity,  ad- 
dressed to  her  a  ilattcriug  epistle  In  verse ;  and  a 
popular  Avlne  made  her  munificence  the  subject 
of  a  stTtnon.  Tlio  chronicles  of  the  time  laid 
stres-t  on  tluimanl's  excesttivc  thinn<  sji,  and  she 
was  familiarly  known  an  the  'Spider,'  while  a  wit 
of  the  period  called  her  la  tquchttr  dcs  Cr/iret. 
The  French  Revolution  drove  numert)us  French 
artista  out  of  the  country,  many  of  whom  visittd 
Ijondon.  'Amongst  them,'  says  Lord  Mount- 
Edgccumbe  in  his  Memoirs,  'came  the  famous 
Mile.  Guimard,  then  near  sixty  years  old,  but 
still  full  of  grace  and  gentility ;  and  she  had  never 
posFesned  more.* 

Gaetan  Vestris,  the  founder  of  the  Vestris 
family,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  prolonged 
yottthfiilnesa  as  Mile.  Qtiimard  heroeif— >wlus 
howemr,  instead  of  being  '  near  sixty/  was  not 
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mors  tban  Ibrty-dx  when  die  Mtived  in  London). 

Gaetin  Vcstris  made  hut  debut  al  the  French 
o|)era  in  1 748 ;  and  M.  CaatQe  Blaze,  in  Iub 
'Histoire  de  I'Acad^mie  Bofile  do  Morfque,' 
tella  U8  that  he  saw  liiui  fifty-two  yean?  aflerwunlH, 
when  he  danced  as  wt-ll  an  ever,  executing  the 
Hteps  of  the  minuet  '  avec  autant  de  grace  que 
de  n()lile>Ki  .'  The  family  of  Vestris — ori>;tnaIly 
VesLri — caiiie  from  Florence.  Gac-tan  had  three 
brothers,  all  dancers ;  his  aon  Augu»to  wa3  not 
law  iamoua  than  himself  ('Auguste  had  Gaetan 
^Vettris  for  hia  fiither/  the  old  man  would  say — 
'*aii  advantage  which  nature  refused  uie');  Au- 
guata*a  ]iq>hew  waa  Cfaarlea  y«itria»  and  Au- 
gnite*a  favonrita  fmpil  wu  pi8froti  who  married  I 
Carlotta  Grisi,  and  who  by  his  expro  .-Ivl'  pan- 
tomime more  even  than  by  his  very  graceful 
daaeing,  enjoyed  in  London  an  amoont  of  suooom 
which  inale  danrcrs  in  thi-^  <  <  i^nitry  have  but  ran  ly 
obtained.  Innumerable  uneodoles  are  told  of  the 
vanity  and  sdfimportance  of  Gneten  Veatafia,  the 
head  of  this  family  of  artists.  On  one  (x  cnsinn 
when  his  son  was  in  disgrace  fur  having  refu-cd, 
on  some  point  of  theatrical  honour,  to  dance  in 
the  divert i-^st  ment  of  (IIuck*«  '  Annide,'  and  was 
eoosequtntl y  sent  to  Fort-l  Eveque,  the  old  man  : 
•Kolaimed  to  him  in  presence  of  an  admiring 
tlmmg :  '  Go,  Augustus ;  go  to  priwn  !  Take 
my  earriage,  and  ask  for  the  room  of  my  friend 
the  King  of  Poland.'  Another  time  he  reproved 
Auguatua  tot  not  having  porfonned  his  duty  by 
damning  belfaN  the  King  of  Sweden,  '  when  the 
(^ueen  of  France  had  performed  hers  by  asking 
him  to  do  «o.'  The  old  gentleman  added  (bnt 
he  would  have  'no  nthnndentanding  between 
the  houses  of  VefetriH  and  of  Boiirl)on,  which  had 
hitherto  always  lived  on  the  best  terms.'  The 
ballei  never  poeseaeed  In  London  anjrthing  like 
the  imjK>rtance  which  belonged  to  it  in  Franco, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  until 
n  oompaAtively  reoenl  time.  For  thirty  yean» 
however,  ffMin  1S20  to  1850,  the  ballet  waH  an 
sitti'active  feature  in  the  entertainments  at  the 
King's  (afterwards  Her  MajoHty's)  Theatre  ;  and 
in  1821  the  good  officeH  of  the  llritish  amliassjvdur 
at  the  court  of  the  Tuilerics  wert-  t^mploycd  in 
aid  of  a  negodation  byn^lieh  a  certain  number 
of  the  principal  dancers  were  to  be  teui{)orarily 
'ceded  every  year  by  the  administration  of  the 
Academie  Royale  de  Musique  to  the  manager 
^at  that  time  Mr.  Bbeig,  of  our  Italian  Opera. 
Mlee.  Noblet  and  If  ereandotti  leem  to  have  been 
the  first  daiifcii/'t*  given,  or  rather  lent,  to  Eng- 
land by  this  species  of  treaty.  MUe.  Taglioni, 
who  appeared  soon  afberwardt,  was  received  year 
after  year  with  cnthik-^iaMn.  Her  name  wa.-.  given 
to  a  stage  coach,  also  to  a  great  coat ;  and— 
more  enduring  h<Mioar-~Thaidieny  bee  devoted 
■ome  lines  of  praise  to  her  in  the  'Newcoujes,' 
assuring  the  young  men  of  tlie  present  genera- 
tion that  they  will  'never  see  anj'thing  so  graoe* 
ful  aa  Tay^lioni  in  La  Sylphide.'  Among  the 
celebrated  ilancers  contemporary  with  Taglioni 
must  be  mentioned  Fanny  EUsler  (a  daoghter  of 
Haydn's  old  eopyi>t  "f  fh"  same  iiairi'  )  and 
Cvrito,  who  took  the  priuci^jol  ^t^i,  in  tiiu  uuce 


fisvoorite  ballet  of  'Alma*  (made  hy  Goste). 

Fanny  KUbler  and  Corito  have  on  rare  ocxra^^ion^ 
danced  togetlier  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  the 
minuet  in  '  Don  Giovanni.'  To  about  Uu>  same 
periotl  as  these  eminent  iHiUcrine  belonge  d  (':»rli>tta 
(Jris^i,  perhaps  the  unjst  channing  of  them  all. 
One  of  her  most  admired  characters  was  that  of 
Etfineraida  in  the  ballet  arranged  by  her  hustiand, 
the  before-mentioned  Perrot,  on  the  basis  of  Victor 
Hugo's  '  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.'  Pugni,  a  com* 
poser,  who  made  ballet  music  his  opedality,  end 
who  was  attacbe<l  as  composer  of  ballet  music  to 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre-,  wrute  music  for  Eune* 
raid*  full  of  highly  rhythmical  and  not  lem 
graoeiul  mdodies.  u  his  passion  iSnr  the  ballet 
Mr.  Lumley  once  applied  to  Heinrieh  Heine  for 
a  new  work,  and  the  result  was  that  '  Mephisto- 
pheia,*  of  which  the  Ubretto,  written  ont  in  great 
detail,  ih  to  be  found  in  Heine's  complete  workx. 
The  temptation  of  Faust  by  a  female  Mephisto- 
pbelee  ie  tiie  lulij^  of  this  strange  production, 
which  was  quite  unfitted  for  the  English  stau'*". 
and  which  Mr.  Lumley,  though  he  duly  paid  for 
it,  never  thought  of  producing.  In  one  of  the 
principal  scenes  of  '  Mephistophela'  the  temptreas 
exhibits  to  her  victim  the  most  celebrated  dan- 
seuses  of  antiquity,  including  iSalome  thednuigil- 
ter  of  Herudias.  King  David  iw>  dances  a  pas 
teid  before  the  ark.  Probably  the  most  perfect 
ballet  ever  produced  was  'GiseUo,*  for  which  the 
subject  was  furnished  by  Heine,  the  sOMsrjo  by 
Theophile  Gantier,  and  the  music  by  Adolpnr 
Adam.  Adam's  music  to  'Giselle'  is,  Lc>rd 
Mount-Edgoumbe  said  of  Madeleine  Guunard* 
*  Aill  of  grace  and  gentility.*  The  'CHselle  Walts* 
will  long  be  ni<  niliereil :  but  we  must  not  e\pe<"t 
to  see  another '  Giselle'  on  the  stage  until  we  have 
another  Onlottn  Grid ;  and  it  b  not  every  day 
that  a  dancer  appears  for  whom  a  Heine,  a 
Gautier,  and  an  Adam  will  take  the  trouble  to 
invent  »  new  woric.  Beethoven's  'Ftametiieaa* 
is  perhaps  the  only  ballet  which  ha.M  been  per- 
formwl  entire  in  the  concert  room,  for  the  sake  of 
the  music  ahme.  The  .Vint  do  Ballet  from  Auber** 
'(Justave'  and  Rossini's  'William  Tell'  are  otva- 
siomilly  found  in  concert  prograiumes,  and  those 
in  Schubert's  'Bosamunde'  and  Goouid'e  'Beine 
de  8at)a'  have  immortalised  thoee  epene  afteT 
their  failure  on  the  stage.  [H.  S.  E.] 

BALLETS,  compositions  of  a  light  character, 
hut  somewhat  in  the  madrigal  style,  fmjuently 
with  a  '  Fa  la'  burden  whicli  could  be  both  sung 
and  danced  to ;  tliese  pieces,  says  Morley 
(Introduction^  were  'commonly  called  Fa  las.* 
Gastoldi  is  generally  supposed  tu  have  invented 
or  at  all  events  first  published  ballets.  Uiw  col- 
lection appeared  in  i  $0  7,  and  was  entitled '  fialletti 
a  oinque  voei,  con  n  snore  verd  per  cantan^ 

SUouare  et  ballare.'    The  first  piece  in  the  IkXiIi  it 

a  musical '  lutroduzioue  a  i  £alietU>/  with  divso* 
tions  for  the  peribrmere  'Su  cacdam  man  %  gtt 

stromenti  nostri.  e  suoniam  et  cantiam  cjualche 
BalletU.'  These  must  therefore  have  had  both 
instrumental  and  dandng  aeeompaniments.  In 

1595  Motley  pul'linhed  a  collection  of 'RVlets 
fior  live  voiced,'  pro£u«sedly  in  iiuitatiou  of  Gas< 
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UihVi.  And  was  f.41nwe<l  three  fttn  later  by 
Weelketi,  with  'Ballets  and  MadilgaU  to  5 
voloM.*  'BaUetto*  la  naed  by  Bach  for  an  allc^ 
in  common  tiOM.  800  CstaloglM,  Anh.  t.  Ser.  3. 
JuY.  J  A  6.  LW.  H.  C] 

BALLO  nr  MASCREBA,  IL.  Open  in 
fern  wet»,  libretto  by  Somnia,  music  by  Verdi. 
Frodooed  at  Rome  in  1859;  at  Patia,  Tb^tre 
d«  lUdieae,  Jan.  13,  1861;  and  ia  London, 
Ljoeom,  June  15,  61. 

BALTAZARINI  (or  Baltaoebini).  an  Ita 
Van  musician  ;  the  best  viitlinist  of  bis  day. 
He  was  brought  from  Piedmont  in  X577  by 
Marshal  de  Brissac  to  Catherine  de'  Medicis, 
who  made  him  intendant  of  ber  nrasio  and  her 
first  valet  de  chambre,  and  chaiiL^e  l  hin  name  to 
M.  de  Beaujoyeulz,  which  he  biouelf  adopted. 
Ke  aeema  to  haTe  Iwen  tlie  lint  to  introduce 
Hie  Italian  dances  into  PariH,  and  thus  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  ballet,  and,  through 
the  ballet,  of  the  opera.  He  aaaodated  the  bet^t 
imiMcians  of  Pari^  with  him  in  his  undortaking. 
Thus  in  the  entertain inent  of  '  Circe,'  produced 
hy  him  at  the  marriage  of  tiie  Due  de  Joyeuse 
ami  >rib',  (!e  Vauilemont,  on  Sunday  Oct.  15. 
1581,  known  under  the  title  of  'Ballet  comi<|uo 
de  laroyne,*  etc.  (Paris,  1582),  he  nUites  in  the 
preface  that  the  music  was  by  Ikaulieu  and 
Mai^itre  Salmon.  Stneral  nunilxTs  from  it  arc 
given  by  Bumey  (Hi^t.  iii.  279-283) ;  and  the 
Ballet  in  all  itn  det^iila  and  it-i  connexion  with 
the  opera  has  liecn  mode  the  subject  of  a  work 
'Lea  ori{,nne«  de  r()(i«?ra,  etc.;  par  L.  CelHer' 
(Ftei^  ib6S).'  The  MSS.  of  others  of  Baltzarini's 
faaDeta  are  in  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale.  [(•■] 

BALTZAR,  Thomas,  born  at  Liibeck  about 
1630;  the  finest  violinist  of  hh  time,  and  the 
first  really  great  performer  heard  in  Ettj^laiui. 
He  oame  to  this  country  in  1656,  and  Htayed 
f  r  x'-nse  tim-  witli  Sir  Antlumy  C'i)j>e,of  Hanwell, 
Esrlyn  heard  him  play  ^larch  4,  1656, 
and  has  left  an  account  which  may  be  read  in 
his  Diary  under  that  date.  Anthony  Wood  met 
him  on  July  24,  1658,  and  'did  then  and  there 
to  his  very  great  astonishment,  heare  him  play 
on  the  violin.  He  then  saw  him  ran  op  his 
>'in;;;er9  to  the  end  of  the  Fingerboard  of  the 
Violin,  and  run  them  back  insensibly,  and  all 
with  alacrity,  and  in  very  good  tune,  which  he 
nor  any  in  England  saw  tlie  like  before  .  .  . 
WiliK)n  thcreujK.n.  the  public  Profesaor,  .  .  .  did, 
after  hie  hurooursome  way,  stoop  downe  to  Bait* 
flir*aiPbet,  to  see  whether  he  had  a  HnlFon ;  that 
inteaay,  Hi-e  whi  ther  lie  was  a  r>evill  or  not, 
bacamee  he  acted  beyond  the  parts  of  a  man. 
....  Being  nradi  admired  hy  all  lovers  of 
muHck,  liiv  company  was  therefore  desired  ;  and 
eompany.  cspeci.ally  mu«icall  company,  deli<;hting 
in  drinking,  made  him  drink  more  than  ordinary, 
which  bruiiLrht  him  to  his  grave*  At  the 
R«:itoration  B-dtzar  was  appointed  leader  of  the 

<  TT>«  iit  nht^  nf  tat«  T«hrt  has  b««n  «oou>«li«t  In  Tosw  ftbrntd  ttHl 
m'inftv.  nt.l7r  th<>  llllPor'(>«raUe4>Ui«bllll.*ltlSlRlltnMlthll 
lUUat.  wbrre  Um  fint  <tmria(i|ieanM'I«Ma4Bl»f!|iidNn«  Mqari 
(KwMMlieimijMeto'-' tiMTMslslhs'Osivtto' 


King's  celebrated  band  of  twenty  four  violins, 
but  died  «oen  after,  and  w.xs  i)iiried  in  the 
cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey.  He  is  entered 
on  the  r:«  LTi-tt  r  a-*  '  Mr.  Thomas  Balsart,  one  of 
the  violiuo  in  ilu-  King  s  Service  July  27,  1663.' 

Baltzar  did  inuch  towards  placing  the  violin 
lit  Bnglaad  in  its  present  position,  at  the  head 
of  all  stringed  instruments.  He  appears  from 
Wood's  account  to  have  introduced  the  prat^tice 
of  the  »hi/t,  till  then  unknown,  and  the  use  pt 
the  upper  part  of  the  finger-board.  Playfbrd** 
'llivisicm  Violin'  contaiiiH  all  that  ajipear  to 
have  been  printed  of  his  compositions,  but 
Bumey  speaka  in  high  tenna  of  aome  MS.  aoloi 
in  his  possession  ;  and  a  set  of  sonatas  for  a 
•lyra  violin,  treble  violin,  and  bass  viol,'  were 
sold  at  the  auction  of  Hioraaa  Britton  the 
'musical  small  coal  man.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BANCmKRI,  Adbiano,  bom  at  Bologna, 
t5^7f  popii  0^  Geraroi  tlie  organist  of  the 
cathedr.d  of  Lricca  and  afterwards  of  S.  Marco 
in  Venice.    He  wa.«  hrat  orgaiUat  at  Imola,  of 
S.  Maria  in  Regola ;  then  In  1603  u  e  find 
hitn   at  S.  Michele  in  Bosco  near  Bologna. 
Gerber's  statement  that  he  was  chosen  abbot 
of  Bosco  is  unsupported,  and  appears  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  fact  that  on  his  works  he 
id  unifunnly  described  as  '  Monaco  olivetano.' 
His  first  work,  '  Concluuoni  per  organo,'  appear- 
ed at  Lucca  in  1591 ;  and  Zuchelli  gives  the 
date  of  his  death  as  1634.    He  was  great  In  all 
departments,  theory,  the  church,  and  the  theatre. 
Hit  moHt  important  theoretical  work  is  probably 
hia  *L'Oi-gano  aaonarind'  (Amadius,  Venice, 
i6o5>,  whieh  was  often  reprinted.    It  contains 
the  first  precise  rules  for  accompanying  firom 
a  figured  baaa   afteiwarda  piiblialMd  separately 
by  Lomazzo  at  Milan.     In  a  later  work, 
'  Modema  practice  musicale'  (V' enice,  161 3), 
he  treata  of  the  Influence  of  the  basso  continno 
on  the  oniaments  in  singing,  and  the  altera- 
tions necessary  in  consequence  thereof.    At  the 
same  time  he  mentions  the  changes  in  harmony 
and  tonality  which  wit>-  at  that  time  beginninjj 
to  prevail,  as  incomprelieimble.    In  addition  to 
his  many  oom[>ositions  for  the  church,  Banchieri 
wrote  what  were  then  railed  'intermedi'  for 
comedies.    In  his  '  La  I'azzia  senile,  raggiona- 
menti  vaghi  e  dilettevole,  compo^ti  e  dati  in  luce 
colla  musica  a  tre  vod»'  published  at  Venice  in 
1598  and  reprinted  at  Cologne — ^Itself  a  kind 
of  imitation  of  the  '  Antipainxsso'  of  Orazio 
Vecchi— the  tnuisition  from  the  madrigal  to 
the  new  form  of  the  intermedlo  la  rwy  obviooa ; 
the  work  may  be  rdiii.  st  failed  the  first  comic 
oi>era.    He  afterwards  composed  a  pendant  to 
it  nnder  the  name  of  'La  pnidenza  giovenile,* 
to  which  he  boldly  affixed  the  titb-  of  'f'dmedia 
in  musica,'  and  which  was  publitihed  at  Milan 
hy  Tini  in  1607.    Another  an.%logous  work  is 
'La  barca  di  Venezia  a  Padua'  (V'etiice,  1623), 
and  still  more  so  '  La  fi<la  fanciulia,  cometlia 
ei^emiplare,  con  musical!  intenne^li  apparente  ed 
inappnre'iti,'  1'  'I'lgna,  ifii^and  1^129.  Itanchicrl 
Wiw  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician,  and  wrote 
comediea  nnder  the  name  of  Camillo  ScaHgeri 
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ddU  btAim.   Lastly,  in  his  '  Cartel!*  musicale' 
(1614)  w  find  a  piojuct  for  tbe  foondadon  of 
an  aoMleiny  of  nbnoe  and  act  in  liivmonu.-'tcry 
at  Bologna.  [F.  G.] 

BAND.  A  combination  of  various  instru- 
ments for  fha  psrfonnaiice  of  music.  The  old 
English  term  was  'noise.'  The  Frendt  word 
•  bande  *  wtw  applied  to  the  *  vingtrquatre  TioGni* 
of  Louis  XIV.  (LittiA)  Cli  ii  l.  s  II  had  his 
«foar^and-twenty  yioUn^  and  the  word  donbt- 
less  accompanied  the  thing.  It  first  apnean  in 
a  M.S.  order  (lA.  C'liainberlain'a  Warrt.  Bks.  May 
31,  1661)  thai  the  King's  band  of  violins  shall 
tdce  insibvotionB  from  Hadaon  and  Hdl.  (See 
aLso  State  Papers,  Donieatic,  Ixxvii.  No.  40, 
and  Ixxix.  Aug.  10,  63.)  It  is  not  mentiontjd 
bj  Johnson  (nor  mdeed  in  Latham's  Johnson), 
Richard-S'jn,  or  Wfbstcr.  The  various  klwU 
of  bandtf  will  be  ioumJ  under  their  seuarate 
heads,  vuL  Harmon  ie-Musio;  Militabt  Bavd; 
Okcuestra;  KiSGd  Pbivatk  Band;  Wikd 
Band.  BANDMABTKa  and  Bani^ueh  are  re- 
spectively the  leader  and  membos  of  a  Military 
Band.  [G.] 

BANDERALI,  Davidde,  bom  at  Lodi  1780, 
died  in  Paris  1849;  first  appeared  aa  a  bnflb 

t«nor  hinger,  wliich  part  may  In-  nai  l  to  liavo 
been  created  by  him.  Ue  soon  relinquiishcd  the 
stage,  and  beeame  professor  of  sini^ng  in  the 
(\)U.servatiiirL>  first  of  Milan,  and  afterwards — 
on  tbe  recommendation  of  Boasini — in  that  of 
Paris  (i8a8).  In  both  pkoea  ha  trained  singers 
who  bet  anie  celebrated.  [M.  C.  C] 

BANDOKA,  Itil.  Mandora,  or  Mnndola; 
Neapolitan  dial.  Panditra  ;  S|)an.  Bandolon ; 
Old  Eng.  Pandore,  are  the  Ruituuice  names  uf 
varieties  of  the  citbxb  in  the  countries  desig- 
nated. Like  tiie  lute  in  rise  and  in  the  torn 
of  the  pear-shaped  b«Kly,  they  are  claaswl  with  the 
either  because  they  have  generally  wire  strings 
(tuned  in  jiairs)  and  are  }>layed  with  a  plectrum 
of  tortoi.-L  si  It'll  or  iiuill.  The  niarnloliiie  in  a 
unall  and  very  beautiful  instrument  of  the  kind. 
Theae  inetrumeota,  with  Iftiwr  namaa,  were  d«> 
rivod  fnnii  the  Ea«t.  In  tbe  heyday  of  the 
Renaiboance  they  became  very  generally  uaed 
to  accompany  the  voice  and  support  the  recitals 
of  improvi>.at4«ri,  a.^  well  as  for  bo! o  jK'rfomiance. 
Although  vay5'>vpa  apiiears  in  Greek,  it  wua  not 
a  true  Greek  instrument,  but  an  exotic.  Athe- 
mcus  states  that  Pythagoras,  w-ritin;,'  al>out  the 
Red  Sea,  says  the  Troglodytes  umde  the  {uin- 
doui*  of  daphne^  i.e.  laurel,  which  grew  near 
the  seashore.  According  to  Mr.  Engel  {'  Musi- 
cal In^itruiiicnts,'  1S74)  the  tambour  ur  tain- 
boura  is  their  Ea«tem  repreeentative.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  these  pearahi^ied  instru- 
menti  used  in  Turkey  and  Bulgaria.  Tbe  laige 
Turkish  tainboura  lias  a  circular  Ixnly,  the  oi>en 
strings  producing  four  tones :  it  ha«  thirty-five 
firets  of  thin  eat^t  bound  round  the  neck  and 
dis[>oi;uil  f.'r  tl;i'  iutcTvaly.  siiuilirr  llutn  halftones, 
belonging  to  the  Arabic  scale.  Tlie  tomboura  is 
abo  found  in  Penia,  £|gyptk  muI  Hindostaa. 
The  ancient  llgyptiaii  ne/rt,  hieroglyphic  for 
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'good,'  was  a  tamboura;  and  the  Assyrians  had 
aa  instmment  of  the  Hnd,  also  played  with  a 
plwtnim.  The  idea  of  teiiKion  would  .'M'ein  to 
brt  inherent  in  the  first  syllable  of  names  of  the 
bandora  er  tamboora  fomily  of  instruments,  pre* 
se-rviiii,'  everywliere  so  reiiiurkahle  an  identity. 
(See  Banjo,  (JxLxncujiiit,  CxTUJiB,  Lutk,  Mas* 
DOLun.)  [A.  J.  H.] 

IlAXrSTER,.Tonx,  born  16^0,  son  of  one  of  the 
waitto  of  the  parish  of  ;St.  QUes'-in-the-FieUls, 
London.     He  reoeived  the  radiments  of  his 

musical  education  from  his  father,  and  arrived 
at  great  proticiency  on  tbe  violin.  Ue  was 
noticed  by  Chariee  II,  who  sent  him  to  Fraaoa 
f  )r  improvement  :  and  on  hi-^  return  he  was 
apjMiintiMl  leader  of  the  king's  baud.  The  State 
Papers  infonii  u»,  '1 663,  Mr.  Banister  appointed 
to  be  chief  of  HLs  Maje«tty's  violins.'  PepjTi.  in 
his  Diary,  under  the  date  Feb.  20,  1666-7, 
says  :  — '  They  talk  how  the  Ring's  violin. 
Banister,  is  mad  that  a  Frenchman  is  oome 
to  be  chief  of  some  part  of  the  King's 
musique.'  'ITie  Frenchman  here  alludetl  to  \v;ui 
the  imoudent  pretender  Louis  Grabu.  It  is 
recorded,  we  know  not  -upon  what  authority, 
that  T':iniHter  waa  dismisse  l  the  Kin/s  tiervioa 
for  saying,  in  the  hearing  of  Uui  Majesty,  that 
tiie  English  perfonnen  on  the  violin  were  superior' 
to  those  of  France.  Tliis  musician  is  entitleil  to 
cx{Hx*ial  notice  as  being  the  tir^t  to  e:itabli>h 
lucrative  concerts  in  London.  These  concerts 
were  niiwlt^  known  through  the  me<lium  of  t!ie 
'Limdon  (Jazetto' ;  and  on  l)eceml)er  30,  167J, 
there  appeared  the  following  advertisement : — ■ 
'ITieiKJ  are  to  t,nve  notice  that  at  Mr.  John 
Banister's  Iiohkc,  now  aillcd  the  M  u.-ick  »cho«jl, 
over  against  the  George  Tavern  in  White  Friars, 
this  present  Monday,  will  be  musick  performed 
by  excellent  masters,  beginning  precisely  at  four 
of  the  cl'xk  in  the  aflemuon,  and  every  aflernmm 
for  the  future^  predsely  at  the  same  hour.*  Many 
similar  notioee  may  be  found  in  the  same  pa|^r 
(1673  to   1678),   from  which  it  aii)ii;irs  t!i;it 

I  Banister  carried  on  these  concerts  till  near  the 

I  period  of  his  deoeaae,  which  ooeurred  on  the  third 
of  0  t^l'i  r,  1^79.   lie  was  buritil  in  the  cloisters 

.  of  WestiuiuHter  Abbey.   Baniiiter  wrote  the  musio 

I  to  the  tragedy  of  'C!iroe,*  written  by  Dr.diariea 
Davcnant,  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Davenaiit. 
performed  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre  in 

I  1676.  Downea  ('Roecius  Anglicanas,'  1703) 
calls  it  an  'opera,'  and  s-iys  'All  the  mn.sick  was 
net  by  Mr.  Banister,  and  Iwing  well  jKu-fonntnl, 
it  answered  the  expectation  of  the  company.' 

I  One  of  the  songs  is  printccl  in  the  second  book 
of  'Choice  Ayreti  and  Songs,'  1676,  and  a  MS. 
copy  of  the  fint  act  is  preserved  in  the  library 

I  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  bodety.  Jmntly  with 
Pelham  Humphrey  he  wrote  the  music  to  'The 
Tempest,'  performeil  in  1676,  some  of  the  songe 
of  which  were  published  in  the  same  year.  He 

I  conMbuted  to  Playford's  'Courtly  Masquing 
Ayre,H,'  iM^;  and  .xome  les-soius  for  'viols  or 
violins  of  his  are  appended  to  a  small  volume 
aatitled  'New  Ayrea  and  IKalogves,*  1678. 
(Hawkina;  NUa  to  North^i  Mtmoin  ^  Muikk, 
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«tc.).  Hb  KNi,  Jobs,  wm  educated  in  mttuo 
aader  hia  fiitliar,  and  atteined  great  ezoellvnoe 

a  J  <  rformer  on  the  violin.  He  was  one  of 
the  iiiuisiciaiui'  of  Cbarles  II,  James  II,  William 
•od  Mary  and  Anne ;  and,  at  the  bef^iming  of 
the  iSih  century,  wlien  Itivlian  operas  wert'  fir«t 
intruduced  in  Kngliah  form  into  thiii  country, 
hb  occupied  the  po«t  of  principal  violin.  He 
Mnposed  Boine  intisic  for  thf  theatre,  and,  in 
OOOjunction  witli  Gixlfn-y  Fiiii,'or,  jmblinlicd  a 
■Diul  coUecticm  of  these  pieces.  He  wa8  also 
a  contributor  to  Henry  Playford's  '  Diviirion 
Violin,'  1685,  the  first  printed  book  for  the 
TioUn  pot  forth  in  this  country.  He  resided 
for  numy  years  in  Brownlow  Street,  Dnuy  Lane, 
where  he  died  in  1 735.  There  ii  a  fine  meootint 
i^TiiiffofliimliySnitii.  [KF.B.] 

B.VXJO  (American).  An  inetroment  of  the 
guitar  kind,  played  with  the  fingeni,  but  witiiout 
Uie  aid  of  freta  to  guide  the  sto{)ping  hi  tone 
of  the  strings.  The  banjo  has  a  long  neck,  and 
a  body  like  *  drumhead,  of  parchment,  strained 
upon  a  hoop  to  the  requited  writhe  or  degree  of 
itiffhetia  for  re.-w)nance.  There  is  no  back  to  it. 
Banjoes  have  five^  six,  seven,  or  nine  catgut 
strings,  the  kweei  in  fntoh  bdiig  often  oovered 
with  wire.  The  chanterelle  or  nicl'Mly  string  ia 
called  from  its  porition  and  use  the  thumbatring, 
■ad  ie  plaoed  not,  as  in  otiier  fingerboard  intitru- 
Bwnti^  higheKt  in  series,  but  on  tlie  baas  side 
ef  the  lowest  tuued  string,  the  tuning-peg  for 
H  being  inserted  halfway  up  the  neck  imtead 
of  in  the  head.  The  length  of  tlie  thumb- 
string  is  given  as  sixteen  inches  from  the  nut 
to  the  bridge,  and  that  of  the  others  twenty  four 
inches.    The  five-stringed  banjo  in  tuned  either 

_4  , — ,       the  liist  note  being  the 

r.  -,  thumbstring,  or  in  G, 
a  note  lower.  The  six- 
■  a  ■    The  sevcn- 
--*■■-«  stringed  in- 
troduoee  the 


r*n'nged 
is  tuned 


i 


3,  and  ^ 
trings 


rti'  Mle  C  in  the  lowest  octave, 
the  nine  ha.s  three  thumb  stringi 

but  is  rarely  usoil.  The  pitch  of  the  banjo,  like 
that  of  the  guitar,  is  an  octave  lower  than 
the  notation.  '  Barre'  designates  the  false  nut 
made  by  placing  the  firht  finger  of  the  left  hand 
aouss  the  whole  of  the  strings  at  certain  lengths 
from  the  bridge  to  effect  tnaqwettioD.  [See 
Capo  Tabto.] 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  banjo  the  existence 
of  in-strunients  of  the  lute  or  guitar  kind  im- 
plies a  certain  grade  of  knowledge  and  culture 
among  the  people  who  know  how  to  stretch 
strings  over  aoundboards,  and  to  detennine  the 
required  intervals  by  varying  the  vibrating 
lengths  of  the  strings.  Such  inHtruments  found 
in  use  by  savage  or  very  uncivilised  peoples 
Mwgert  tA^  introduction  ifaroni;h  poUtieal  or 
Nwiuu.s  conquest  by  a  suj>erior  rare.  Tlie 
Afws  may  thus,  or  by  trade,  have  b^towed  a 
gaiur  fasteimieat  upon  the  Mgroee  of  Western 
AftiM^  ft'*^  Ibo  SflBi^KMiiUMi  'bania*  bc^  m 


Mr.  Carl  Engel  laggcsts  ('  Magical  Instruments^* 
1874,  p.  151),  ^  parent  of  the  Americaa 
negro's  baa|j|o.  Othen  derive  tba  name  from 
Btmdore.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BANTI,  Brtqitta  Gtoboi,  said  to  have  been 
the  daugliter  of  a  Venetian  gondolier,  was  bom 
at  Crema,  Lombardy,  1759.   iShe  began  life  as  a 
'  cantante  di  piazza,*  or  street-singer ;  and  re- 
cciveil  some  little  in.xtrnction  at  tlio  p\j>f'nse  of 
a  rich  amateur.    At  the  age  of  ly  she  set  out 
for  Paris,  to  seek  her  fortune,  supporting  herself 
by  singing  at  inns  and  caf^s  by  the  way.  Do 
Viiancs,  Director  of  the  Academic,  happening  to 
hear  a  qdendid  voice  on  the  Boulevard  at  Paris 
one  evening,  stopped  at  the  cafe  where  the  girl 
was  singing,  and  slipping  a  lonis  into  her  hand 
desired  her  to  come  to  him  at  the  Opera  the  next 
daj.   Herei,  upon  hearing  an  air  of  Saochiui 
tmoe  or  tlixloe^  she  astoniBhed  tiie  Director  hy 
singing  it  perfectly  from  Ix^nning  to  end.  Ho 
engaged  her  for  tne  Opera,  where  she  made  a 
triumphant  <I^6iii  in  a  song  between  the  second 
and  third  acts  of  'Ipbigt'nie  en  Aulido.'  While 
singing  in  Fari%  uough  she  never  made  the 
slipiteei  ndslake  in  oonoerted  pieoee,  die  eome* 
times  executo<!  lier  ain?  after  a  very  strange 
fashion.    For  instance :  in  the  allegro  of  a  cava- 
tina  she  would,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  recommence 
the  air  from  the  very  beginning,  go  on  witli  it  to  the 
tumin<4  |H>iut  at  the  end  of  the  second  part,  again 
reoouunence,  and  continue  this  proceeding  until 
warned  by  the  conductor  that  she  had  better 
think  of  ending.    In  the  meantime  the  public, 
delighted  with  her  voice,  is  said  to  have  been 
quite  satisfied.    Agujari  having  left  Jyoutlon,  the 
nmnagers  of  the  Pantheon  gave  the  young  singer 
—  still  callo.1  ('liorgi  — an  engagement,  on  con- 
dition that  ^100  a  year  should  be  deducted  from 
her  aaliury  foe  the  cultivation  of  her  voice.  Sac- 
chini  was  her  first  masti  r,  but  he  s(Kin  gave  her 
up  in  despair.    Piozzi  fulluwed,  with  no  better 
snooeas.   Abel  was  the  hwi.  She  was  at  this 
time,  witliout  doubt,  a  very  ba  !  sint,"  r  "  itb  a 
very  beautiful  voice;  and  of  so  indolent  and 
careless  a  disposition  that  she  never  coidd  l>e 
made  to  learn  the  first  rudiint  iits  of  mu.sie.  In 
I  7S0  she  left  England,  and  sang  to  entbuHiuhtic 
audiences  at  sevcnil  foreign  courts.   I^ord  M  >  ai  nt» 
Edgcumbe  heanl  Iht  at  Keggio  in  17H5,  win  re, 
he  sajrs,  her  singing  was  deiit,'htful.  In 
she  returned  to  London,  making  her  dif'tit  in 
BLonchi's  '  Semiramide,'  in  which  she  introduced 
an  air  from  Guglielmi's  *Debora,'  with  violin 
obliLTato,  originally  played  by  Cramer,  afterwards 
by  Viotti.  Salomon,  and  Weichsell«  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Billington.   This  song,  though  long  and 
very  fatiguing,  was  always  encored,  and  Banti 
never  failed  to  repeat  it.   Genius  in  her  seemed 
to  supply  the  want  of  science ;  and  the  most 
correct  ear,  with  the  most  exquisite  taste,  en- 
abled her  to  sing  with  more  effect,  expression, 
and  apparent  knowledge  of  her  art>  than  many  a 
better  singer.    She  never  was  a  g»)od  musician, 
nor  could  sing  at  sight  with  ease ;  but  having 
onoe  learnt  a  song,  and  niasteied  its  diaraeter, 
she  threw  Into  it  deeper  pathos  and  truer  feeling 
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than  any  of  her  rivala.  Her  voioe  was  of  moet 
cxU;ii.Hive  ct)nii>a*«,  rich  and  even,  and  without 
a  fault  in  iLt  whole  range, — a  truo  rt>rc  di  peiio 
throughout.  In  her  youth  it  extended  to  th« 
hi^'hest  pitch,  and  was  no  a^le  that  iihe  excelled 
moet  singerB  in  the  bnuura  -tylt- ;  but,  loiiing  a 
few  of  her  upper  notes,  ahe  uiodilied  her  manner 
by  practiidni;  the  cantabile,  to  which  die  de* 
voted  hentelf,  and  in  which  ehe  had  no  e^juaL 
Her  acting  and  recitative  were  excellent.  Her 
nmt  fiiTourite  pieoet  were  tlie  *A]oe>te*  of 
(Jluck,  in  which  she  very  |i,Teatly  exeelle<l,  three 
of  ber  mxagu  in  it  having  to  be  repeated  everv 
night;  his  «Ifigenia  in  Tftmide';  PM8i^o> 
•Klfriila'  and  'Nina';  '  Mitridate,'  by  N;w<>- 
Uui;  'Alzira,'  '  Merop^'  'Cinna,*  anil  others 
eompased  expressly  for  her  by  Bianohi.  She 
also  acted  in  cmnic  o{)era8,  ami  was  particularly 
•nocessful  in  Paiaiello's  '  Serva  Padrona.'  Uer 
•pirlta  never  fla^^ed  ;  nor  did  her  admireni  ever 
grow  wc.iry  of  her.  They  never  wished  for  an- 
other singer;  but  Mrs.  Billington  had  now  re- 
tuzned,  and  astonished  the  public  with  her 
manellouB  execution.  Tlio  man  iu'cr  cnga^e^l  her 
for  the  next  season,  and  alluwod  Bauti,  whose 
health  was  now  failing,  to  depart.  Before  the 
clfwe  of  her  lant  sf  ss.  ti  '  i^^0  2\  however,  an  in- 
teresting oerfurmauco  took  place,  lianti  pre- 
vailed on  Mrs.  BillingtoB  to  auig  with  her  on  the 
nit,'ht  of  lu  r  benefit,  leaving  her  the  choice  of 
opera  and  character.  Portomllo's  '  Merope '  watt 
imoMtt,  Mn.  Billiagton  aoung  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  and  Banti  that  of  Polifonte,  thouy;h 
written  fur  a  tenor.  Banti  died  at  Bologna, 
Febraary  i8,  1806,  beqaeadiinir  htfynx  (of 
•attniordinary  size')  to  the  town,  tin-  innnicijiality 
of  which  cautiod  it  to  be  preserved  in  spirits.  Uer 
hnsband  was  the  dancer  Zaocaria  Banti,  who 
%v;is  d.incintr  in  London  as  early  as  1777  in 
^acchim's  '  Cre»o.'  She  left  a  daughter,  married 
to  Dr.  Barbicri,  who  raised  to  her  memory  a 
noattbcnt  in  the  cetneti  ry  outride  the  walls  of 
Bologna,  which  waa  afterwanls  repaire<l  and 
iulorned  by  her  husband,  and  from  which  we 
1>  irn  the  ]>Lu-e:4  and  dates  of  her  birth  an<l  death 
iiaruiuuicon,'  viii.).  [J.  M.j 

BAFTS3TE,  a  vioUn-player.  whose  nal  name 

was  r.a|itihte  Anet,  a  pupil  of  (■<ir>'lli.  aiid  a])- 
parently  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  works 
and  style  of  his  great  master  at  I^s.  thereby 
materially  inflm  nrin^'  the  il  v-  loj  imnt  of  violin- 
placing  in  France.  W  hen  French  writers  of  the 
penod  speaic  of  him  at  an  extraordinary  pheno- 
menon, and  as  the  first  of  all  violinists^,  wt-  inn»t 
remember  that  at  that  time  instrumental  music, 
and  espeeiany  the  art  of  violin-f  ilayini?,  was  stfll 
in  its  infancy  in  France.  T'aj  ti-U;  ilid  not  s-ettlo 
in  Paris,  in  spite  of  lus  great  success,  owing 
probably  to  the  oironnstanee  of  Loaia  XIV's 
excluiiive  likin<^  for  old  French  music  and  for 
LuUy.  From  Paris  he  went  to  Poland,  where 
he  qient  the  rest  of  his  lilb  as  oondtietor  of  the 
private  band  of  a  nob!. man.  He  p  iblished  three 
sets  of  sonatas  fur  the  violin ;  two  suites  de 
piioea  pour  den  nraaatlMb  op>  * »  and  nz  dooa 
poor  dene  musettei^  op.  3.  [P.  D.] 


BAR. 

BAFTISTIN,  JiAV,  a  violoncellist  whoee 
real  name  was  Johann  Baptist  Strode;  of 

German  parentai;re,  born  at  Flore  n^  e  about  1690. 
He  came  to  Paris,  and  he  and  Labbe  were  tba 
earliest  players  of  the  cello  in  the  ordieBtra  of  tha 
0}i- ra.  lie  ha<l  two  |it  nsions  from  the  kinjj, 
fixing  him — the  first  to  France,  and  the  seooad 
to  Paria.  Ha  prodnced  3  openta  and  15  hallel^ 
and  poblidud  4  hooka  of  oaatalaa.  Ha  diad 
1755. 

B.Ml.  A  vertical  line  drawn  across  the  stave 
to  divide  a  mottcal  oompoeition  into  portton.s  of 
eijual  duration,  and  to  in«licate  the  periotiical  re- 
currence of  the  accent.  The  word  bar  is  also 
coumionly,  though  iiwetjaetly,  applied  to  the 
portion  oontainetl  between  any  two  such  vertical 
lines,  such  portion  being  termed  a  'measure.' 
In  the  aoeurately  ancient  'measured  music* 
{innsica  mfwuntlit — ^that  is,  music  consisting  of 
notes  of  various  and  determined  length,  and  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  still  older  MUMioa 
choralig  or  plano^  in  which  all  the  notes  were 
of  the  same  length)  there  were  no  bars,  the 
rhythm — which  was  alwaj's  triple — being  shown 
by'  the  value  of  the  notes.  But  as  this  value 
not  constant^  being  affected  by  the  order  in 
which  the  longer  or  shorter  notes  followed  each 
other,  doubtful  cases  occasionally  arose,  for  the 
better  understanding  of  which  a  sign  called 
liHiicfum  divinioniit  was  introduced,  written  .  or 
x/ ,  which  had  the  effect  of  separating  the 
rhythmic  periods  without  affSsctlng  the  vidua  of 
the  notes,  and  thus  correspondetl  precisely  to 
the  modem  bar^  of  which  it  was  the  earliest 
precursor. 

The  employment  of  the  bar  dates  from  the 
begiiming  of  the  x6th  centuiv,  and  its  object 
ap{)ears  to  have  been  in  ttie  first  place  to 
litcilitate  the  reading  of  composition^*  wriitLU  in 
score,  by  keeping  the  different  parts  properly 
under  each  other,  rather  than  to  maxk  to* 
rhythmic  dlvisionH.  One  of  the  earliest  instances 
of  the  UM  of  the  bar  is  found  in  AgricoUa 
'Mu^  Instrumentalis*  (1529),  in  wWcb  tha 
exaniplt  s  are  written  on  a  sinj,de  stave  of  ten  lines, 
the  various  parte  being  placed  above  each  other 
on  the  same  stave  (the  usual  arrangemeint  in 
the  earliest  scores),  with  bars  drawn  acros."*  the 
whole  stave.  Morley  also  in  his  '  PTHCtical 
Musidc*  (i.';97)  makes  a  similar  vae  of  ban 
in  all  examples  which  arc  given  in  scon'  ;  but 
the  introduction  of  the  bar  into  the  separate 
voice  parts  used  fat  actual  perfurmaaee  is  of 
nmch  later  date.  The  works  of  Tallis  (1575), 
Byrd  (1610),  and  Gibbons  (161  a),  were  all  pub- 
lished without  haii^  whila  in  Ravenasrofl'ai 
Psalter  (1621)  the  end  of  each  line  of  the 

I verse  is  marked  by  a  single  bar.  This  singla 
bar  is  termed  1^  Butler  ('Princiiiles  of  Mo- 
nick,'  i^>,^*^))  an  ini]»erfect  close,  wliich  ho  fuiys 

I is  introduced  'at  the  end  of  a  strain,  or  anjr 
place  in  a  song  where  all  the  parte  mseft 
anrl  clo^e  Ix  fon;  the  end,'  while  the  perfect 
close  ^the  end  of  the  whole  composition)  ia 
to  be  maiked  with  'two  han  atiiwarft  all  «h» 
Bolaa.* 
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BAB. 

Beuy  Iawcr  apfK^ars  to  h.ave  been  the  first 
•bjritih  moaidaa  who  regularly  employed  bars 
{■  Hb  eaBpoatioiiB.  Hit '  Ayrat  sad  Dialogneii.' 

jmblished  in  165;^,  are  barnMl  thro'ij^liout,  though 
the  'Choice  PBalmes  put  into  Muiiick  for  Three 
Voices'  by  Heuy  Mid  WOUam  Lawes,  published 
aily  five  years  pre\non*ly,  is  still  without  ban. 
The  part-writing  of  the  'Choice  Psalnies'  is  in 
■any  ca«cs  varied  and  even  ela) borate,  and  there 
must  have  l»een  connid?  ral)le  (Urticully  in  jier- 
fbrming  them,  or  indeeil  any  of  the  cuuipositious 
oi  that  date,  without  the  assistance  of  any  tigtvs 
of  rhythmic  division,  especially  as  they  were  not 
nrintfd  in  score,  but  only  in  separate  parta. 
Their  general  character  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  axample,  which  hat  been  translated 
into  modern  notation  and  plaoed  in  aoora  for 
graatcT  convenient-e  of  rtuiling.  It  may  Ik;  ob- 
MTVed  that  although  without  bars,  the  '  Choice 
Ttahnes*  are  intended  to  be  sung  in  ooounon 
time,  and  that  all  have  the  sign  C  at  the  com- 
mencement ;  some  of  the  *  Ayres  and  Dialosrues,* 
en  tho  oChcr  hand,  are  in  triple  time,  and  are 
nariMd  with  the  figure  8. 
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M  Un. 


In  modem  mnste  the  nae  of  ban  fa  almosC 

universal.  Xeverthtlesta  there  are  some  ra-i<*s  in 
which  for  a  short  time  the  designed  irregularity 
of  the  riiytfam  requires  that  they  vbouM  be  die* 
pen.«*ed  with.  An  (ixample  of  th'.><  is  found  in 
certain  more  or  lew  extended  paasages  termed 
cadenoea  (not  to  be  oonfoimded  with  the  har> 
monic  cadence  or  clost  'i,  which  usually  occur 
near  the  end  of  a  conipoHition,  and  serve  the 
pmpoae  of  affording  variety  and  displaying  the 
jx)wers  of  execution  of  the  {ierf«)riner.  (Si-e 
the  chjse  of  the  Lar^'o  of  R-ethoveu's  Concerto  in 
C  minor,  op.  37.)  Also  occa*.ionally  in  pa^^fagea 
in  the  style  of  fantasia,  which  are  devoid  of  any 
dehnite  rhythm,  examples  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  Prelude  of  Handel's  first  Suite  in  A,  in 
Emanuel  Bach's  Fantasia  in  C  minor,  at  the 
)>e^Mnning  of  the  last  movement  of  Beethovaa's 
.S^mata  in  Bflat,  op.  106,  an<l  in  the  thild  mov^ 
meat  of  Mendelssohn's  Sonata,  op.  6. 

Bat  eren  in  this  kind  of  nnbarred  mnaio  ilie 
relative  value  of  tlic  note.s  Iuu.■^th<'  a j  proximately 
if  not  absolutely  preserved,  and  on  this  account 
it  it  ofken  expedient  during  the  study  of  audi 
imi-sic  t)  divide  the  passage  into  ima-jrinarj-  bars, 
not  always  necetusarily  of  the  same  length,  by 
<he  help  of  which  its  musical  meaning  beoomea 
more  n  udily  int<'llii,'iMe.  Ilii-s  has  indeed  be^n 
done  l»y  \'on  Bulow  in  rt»:.'anl  t<>  tlie  paiwage  in 
the  Sonata  above  alluded  U^,  and  it  i.s  wo  pub- 
liahe<i  in  the  '  Instructive  Edition  of  Ik-ethoven's 
Works'  (Stuttgart,  Cotta,  187 1),  the  result  being 
a  considerable  gain  in  point  of  perspicuity.  Simi- 
lar imitances  will  ooour  to  aveiy  student  of  piano* 
forte  miisic. 

A  double  bar,  consisting  of  two  parallel  vertl- 
c.il  lines,  is  always  placed  at  the  end  of  a  oom> 
position,  and  (sometimes  at  the  close  of  a  section  at 
Htrain,  especially  if  the  strain  has  to  l)e  repeated 
in  which  case  the  dots  indicating  repetition  ara 
placed  on  one  or  both  sidea  of  the  donlile  bar, 
acwrding  aa  they  may  lie  reqnired.  Unlike  tlie 
single  bar,  the  double  bar  does  not  indicate  » 
rhythmic  period,  as  it  may  occur  in  the  middle  or 
at  anv  part  of  a  iin  a.nure,  but  iiierelv  '^i^npfics  tho 
rhetorical  close  of  a  portion  of  the  cumpoHitioQ 
complete  in  ilMlf,  or  of  the  whole  worlc.  [F.  T.] 

BARBAJA,  DoMKNico,  bom  17-S  at  Milan, 
of  poor  parentage;  was  successively  waiter  at 
a  cofTee-nouse  on  the  Piazza,  manager  of  an 
Eii,'li>]i  ridin;j^-circu8,  Icmscc  of  the  ('iica,aia 
playhouse  at  Naples,  and  director  of  the  iSau 
Ckrlo  theatre.  While  at  Naples  he  made 
the  aoquaintanco  of  Count  Callenberg,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  follower  I  him  to  Vienna 
ill  1831,  and  obtained  lha  diiaotion  of  both  tba 
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BARBAJA. 


BARC^UIOLE. 


'Karatlmer-thor'  theatre  mud  that  'auf  der 
Wien,*  which  he  held  till  1 8a8.  He  was  the  first 

to  introiluce  a  siilj^frijition  into  the  Vienna  the- 
atres. Dujnng  hi»  nianagiement  the  company 
embraoed  the  oert  talent  of  the  day,  including 
Mesdames  Colbran-Hrwsini.  Sdnt.i^,  Estht  r  Mnin- 
belli,  Giuditta  Griiii,  Mainvieile  Fudor,  Ferun, 
Cantioelli ;  Signoii  Donielli,  ddmaxra,  Baad, 
Tambtirini,  Kuhiiii,  Pavid,  Nozzari,  I^Mri'lie, 
Aiubrogi,  I<t  iu<li-tti,  and  B<itticelli.  The  bnllet 
was  auiitJiinfHl  by  Duport,  Salvatore,  and  Taglioni. 
Though  Barbaja  introiliiced  KoBsini  into  Vienna, 
he  by  no  mean:!  neglecUxl  Gemian  opera,  and 
Qttder  his  management  Weber*a '  BmyMlthA'  WM 
produced  Oct.  25,  18^5.  He  was  at  the  same 
time  manager  of  the  two  most  celebrated  opera- 
houses  in  Italy,  La  ^cala  at  Milan,  and  San 
Carlo  at  Naples ;  not  to  mention  some  smaller 
operatic  establishments  also  under  his  direction. 
Bellini's  first  opera,  '  Bianca  e  Fenlinando,'  waa 
written  for  Barbaja  and  pxoduoed  at  Naples. 
Hii  aeoond  oi>era,  '11  VfraitM,*  wai  alio  composed 
fur  I'arbaja.  and  bn)Ught  out  at  Milan.  Several 
of  Douizetbi's  wor](s»  and  all  Rossini  s  later  works 
fbr  the  Italian  ttege^  ware  fiiat  presented  to  the 
public  by  the  famous  impresario,  who  was  dostiiied 
one  day  himself  to'  figure  in  an  opera.  liarbaja 
is  at  leaat  introdaoed  oy  name  fai '  La  Sirtne,'  by 
Scribe  and  Auber.  Frmn  bin  retirement  till  his 
death,  Oct.  16,  184I,  he  reuided  on  his  pro|ierty 
at  Posilippo.  He  was  very  popubr,  and  was 
followed  to  hit  (mvo  bj  an  immm—  concourse 
of  people.  [0.  F.P.J 

BARBELL  A,  EvAirvni,  Tkiliidai  Ban  at 

Napkd  in  the  c;irlier  port  of  the  l8th  oentuiy. 
The  follow  izig  short  account  of  hi*  TmwnT 
education  waa  written  hy  hinuelf  ai  die  reqiieel 

of  Dr.  Bumcy,  who  gives  it  in  hi;*  Hist<jr>*  (iii, 
570)  :  —  '  luuanuele  Barbella  h-td  the  violin 
plaoad  in  his  hand  when  he  was  only  six  and 
a  half  v-'^rs  old,  by  his  father  Frun<  esr<i  Barl^clla. 
After  bis  falln  r'ri  dwense  he  t<iok  lessons  of 
Angelo  Zau' till  the  arrival  of  I'aHijualino  Bini, 
a  sehi'lar  of  Tartini,  in  Naples,  under  whom  he 
studied  for  a  cotisiderable  time,  and  then  worked 
fay  himself.  His  first  instructor  in  counterpoint 
was  Michele  Gabbalone  ;  but  this  master  dying, 
he  studied  coinpo«ition  under  the  imitructions  of 
Leo,  till  the  time  of  his  death.*  He  adds,  '  Non 
per  questo,  fiarbella  a  un  vero  asino  ehe  non  sa 
niente' — *Tet,notwithBtanding  these  advantages, 
Barlxjlla  is  a  mere  a*^,  who  kuow  s  nothing.'  Ho 
wrote  six  sonatas  for  Tiolin,  and  six  duos  for 
violin  and  haan,  adhering  doeely  to  tibe  principles 
of  Tartini.  Burney  gives  an  e.\;\in]ilL'  of  his 
Of  imposition,  and  says  that  his  tune  and  manner 
were  'marvdlowdy  aweet  and  pleasing,  even 
witliotit  any  nthcr  aivnmpanimciit  than  the  drone- 
bass  of  au  open  sti'ing.'  He  died  at  Naples  in 
1773.  [E.  H.  D.] 

BARBER  OF  SEVILLE,  THE,  Oj  eras  of 
this  name,  founded  on  the  celebrated  j'lay  of 
BeaumaroLais  (1 775),  have  iRtni  often  produced. 
Two  only  can  be  noticed  here:  {i)  that  of 
PaiaieUOf  first  petfbnaed  at  St.  Peterabuzg  in 


1780,  and  at  Paris  in  1789— at  the  'Th^Atro  de 
Monsieur,*  in|the  Tailnies,  July  la,  and  at  the 

ThoAtre  Feydeau,  July  22  ;  {7)  that  of  Ro?aini— 
libretto  by  bterlnni — ^produced  at  Home,  Deo. 
26,  i8i6»  and  at  Ftsris^  in  the  Salle  Loavols^ 
Oct.  36,  181^  BoHsini  lu-riitatwl  to  undertake 
the  subject  previously  tn-ated  by  Paisiello,  and 
before  doing  so  obtained  his  permission.  He  is 
said  to  have  completed  the  opera  in  15  <\a.ys. 
On  its  appearance  in  Paris  an  attempt  was  made 
to  crush  it  by  reviving  Paisiello's  opera,  but  the 
attempt  proved  an  entile  liUlaiei  PaisiaUo'a  day 
was  gone  for  ever.  [G.j 

BARBERS  OF  BA8S0RA,  THE.  Aoomie 

opera  in  a  acts ;  words  by  ATadison  ^forton ; 
music  by  John  Hullah.  Pruduced  at  Cuvent 
Garden,  Nor.  11, 1837. 

BARBIERT,  a  SjMUiish  dramatic  composer 
of  the  preaent  day»  and  chief  promoter  of  an 
assodaticn  fbr  institotfaig  a  Spanish  natkmal 

opera  in  opposition  to  the  Italian.  'Jngareon 
fuego'  (1851),  'La  Hechicera.'  'La  £spada  de 
Bernardo,*  and  'El  Marques  de  Canvaoa,*  ave 

the  names  of  some  of  hin  oiraras  which  have  besa 
perforuted  in  Madrid  with  success. 

BARBIREAU,*  Maitre  Jacques,  a  cele- 
hrated  musician  of  the  15th  century,  choir- 
master and  teacher  of  the  Imvs  in  the  cathedral 
of  Antwerp  from  144S  till  his  death  in  1491. 
Many  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries  were  his  pupils;  he  maintained 
a  correspondence  witii  Rndolph  Agricola,  and 
is  constantly  <juuted  by  his  contemp^irarj'  Tinrtor 
as  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  music  of 
his  time.  Of  Us  compoaftions,  a  mass  for  five 
voices,  '  Virgo  parens  Cliristi.'  another  for  four 
voices^  'Faulx  perverse,'  and  a  Kyrio  for  the 
same,  are  in  the  imperial  Ubraiy  at  Vienna,  and 
some  songs  f>»r  three  and  four  voices  in  that  of 
Dijon.  Kiesewetter  bajs  scored  the  K3  rie  from 
the  first-named  mm»  and  a  song  for  three  voiceH, 
'Lome (Thomme)  banyde sa plaiMance.'  [M. C] 

BABCABOL£  (ItaL),  i.e.  a  '  boat-eong.' 
Pieces  of  miwe  written  in  imitation  or  lecoUeetioa 

of  the  songs  of  Venetian  harcnroli  as  they  row 
their  gondolas — or  as  they  formerly  did;  £ar 
their  son^  at  present  appear  to  have  Hide  itt 

tbein  cither  ;>_n-(H>able  or  idi.irarterintic.  Barca- 
roles Lave  been  often  adojittd  by  modern  com- 
posers ;  as  by  Harold  in  '  /amjia' ;  by  Auber 
in  'Masaniello'  and  '  Fra  Diavolo' ;  by  IKnii- 
zetti  in  'Marino  Faliero';  by  S«.;hul>ert,  '  Auf 
dem  Wasser  zu  singcn'  (Op.  "j^i  ;  by  Chopin 
for  Piano  solo  (Op.  (h3)  ;  and  by  Stcrndale  Ben« 
nett  for  Piano  and  OrcheHtra  in  his  4th  Con« 
certo.  Mendelasobn  has  left  several  examples. 
The  first  'Song  without  words'  that  he  com- 
posed— publish^  as  Op.  19,  No.  6 — ^is  the  '  Ve- 
netianisches  Gondellietl'  in  G  minor,  which 
the  autograph  shows  to  have  been  written  at 
Venice  Ctet.  16,  i  S30.   Others  are  Op.  30,  No,  6 ; 

Op.  62,  Xo.  5  ;  and  lIio  beautiful  wmg,  Op.  5", 
No.  5,  *  Wenn  dureh  die  1'ia.i/A ttu.'   Uno  e^w^eutial 


■  Pronoancwl  BarMrlcwi;  cali<U  abo  iHUb.^uU,  iuroi tuuiui,  aud 
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characteristic  in  all  these  is  tlie  alternation  of  | 
a  strong  and  a  lizht  beat  in  the  muveuient  of 
6-8  time — Ghof^a  alone  being  in  i«-8 — with 
a  triplet  fii,nire  pervading  the  entire  composition, 
th«  object  bein:^  perliaps  to  couvty  tlie  idea  of 
Ihe  riw  and  fall  of  thu  liout,  or  tlie  r^ular 
liionotf>noU9  strokes  of  tlio  oars,  'llje  auto:^a]>h 
of  iieonett's  barcarule  is  actually  marked  '  iu 
lowing  time.*  The  tanpo  of  the  barcaroles 
quoted  above  differs  B(miewhat,  but  is  motitly 
oif  a  tranquil  kind.    The  'Gondoletta'  entitled 

•  I>a  Bioncliiia,'  harmonised  by  Beethoven,  and 
given  in  his  *  1 2  verschiedcne  Vulkiilieder'  (Kotte- 
ndiiB*!  Gatalc^ue,  p.  1 76),  though  of  the  same 
character  as  the  boatmen's  SOOgi^  is  by  Pistrucci, 
an  Italian  ooinjtoser.  [W.  H.  C] 

BAKCKOtTE,  Thomas,  said  to  have  l)een 
OtgMlist  of  Ely  Cathedral  circ.  1535.  Nothing 
ia  known  of  his  biography.  A  To  Deuni  and 
Benedictufl  (in  F),  and  two  anthems  are  aucribud 
to  him  in  Tudway's  MS.  Collection.  The  former 
are  dated  1533,  •  date  much  too  early  Sor  an 
Knglish  setting  of  these  hymns.  It  seems  much 
more  [T'  l^  ;ible  that  the  author  of  the&e  coiiii'<K-.i- 
tiuas  was  (ieoi^ge  Barcrofte,  A.B ,  vicais:horal  and 
organist  of  Ely  Cathedral  m  1579.  UMer 
died  in  1609.  The  strvice  above  mentioned,  and 
one  of  the  anthems,  'O  Almighty  God,'  were 
psintod  by  the  Motett  Society.  [B.  V,  B.3 

BARD  ELLA,  Antonio  Naldi,  called  '11 
Bardello/  chamber -musician  to  the  Duke  of 
Tuscan  J  at  the  end  of  the  16th  and  beginnin<,' 
of  th'-  I  7tli  ci  ntiiries,  and,  according  to  Artcaua, 
inventor  of  the  Theorbo.  Caocini  states  that  he 
was  an  admirable  perfoVmer  on  instrument. 

BARDI,  Giovanni,  Count  of  Vemio,  a 
Florentine  noble,  lived  in  the  end  of  the  j6th 
century,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  mathe- 
inatician,  memlxT  of  the  aca<iemy  Delia  Crusca, 
and  of  the  Alterati  in  i<lorenc«^  maestro  di 
eamera  to  Pope  Clement  VIII.  Dun!  attributes 
t>j  him  til'  lirst  idta  of  the  opera,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  first  performances  of  tlie  kind 
were  held  in  his  house  by  his  odebmted  band 
of  friend-s  Vicen/x)  (lalilei,  Caccini,  Strozzi, 
Corsi,  Peri,  and  Kinucciui,  and  that  he  himself 
eonposed  the  words  for  mora  than  one  each 
j<i»»ce,  e.g.  'L'amico  fido^'uid 'H  combnttimento 
d' ApoUino  col  serpente.*  [M.  C.  C.J 

6ASGAGLIA.  Scmoiri,  a  Neapolitan  com- 

pob^jr  and  contrapuntist,  mentione<i  by  Cerreto, 
lived  in  the  leoond  half  of  the  i6th  century. 
«A«eovding-  to  Bumey  the  word  *Conoerto*  occurs 
ftr  tlie  t)r>t  time  in  his  work  ' I^wtte&imenti 

•  • .  da  suonare'  (Venice,  1587). 

BARGIEL,  WoLDBlfAR,  son  of  a  teacher  of 
msic  at  Berlin,  and  step  brother  of  Mme.  Clara 
Wtock-Sch  umann  (his  mother  being  the  divorced 
wffi»  of  fViedrfeh  Wleck).  was  bom  at  Berlin, 

Oct.  3.  1828.  He  \*-a»  ma<le  to  ]>!.iy  the  piano, 
the  TioUn,  and  organ  at  home,  and  was  instructed 
hi  counterpoint  Ddm.  As  a  youth  of  18,  and 
in  accnrdance  with  the  aflvice  of  liisi  brother  in- 
law, Robert  Schumann,  he  spent  two  years  at  the 
Co9t§naloH»m  of  Leipzig,  which  was  then  (1846) 


I  nnilnr  MendelMohn's  Bupervision  :  and,  before 
leaving  it,  he  attracted  general  attention  by  an 
octet  for  strings,  which  was  perfonned  at  one 
of  the  public  examinations. 

After  hb  return  to  Berlin,  in  1.S50,  he  com- 
menced work  as  a  teacher,  and  increaseil  his 
r»  ]iutation  as  a  compos<T  l>y  the  pnblicition  of 
vaiioua  orchestral  and  chaniijor  work.s,  an  well  as 
pianoforte  pieces.  In  1859  he  was  called  to  m 
professorship  at  the  Conservatorium  of  Cologne, 
which,  in  1865,  he  exchanged  for  the  post  of 
Capelhneister,  and  director  of  the  school  of  mu.sio 
atBottwdam.  Latterly  ^874),  he  has  found  a 
fidd  stOl  more  fit  tor  his  powers,  at  the  Kon^* 
liche  Hochschulefiir  Musik,  which  is  now  flourish, 
iug  under  the  leadership  of  Joachifflf  at  Berlin. 

As  a  oomposer,  Bargid  must  be  rsnked  amoi^ 
the  foremost  disciples  of  Schumann,  lie  makes 
up  for  a  certain  lack  of  freshness  and  spontaneity 
in  his  thenm  by  noek  carefully  elaborated  treat- 
ment. Besides  his  pianoforte  pic-cc.H.  op.  1-5,  aii  1 
his  trios  for  pianoforte  antl  stringH,  two  overtures 
for  full  orchestra,  'Zu  einem  Trauerspiel,*  and 
'  Mt  <l<  :i,'  and  the  23rd  Psalm  for  female  voices 
should  be  particularly  mentioned.  [E,  D.] 

BARITONE,  the  name  usually  applied  to  the 

Hnialler  ha^a  saxhorn  in  B'"'  or  ('.  It  stnnd.s  in 
the  same  key  as  the  euphonium,  but  the  bore 
being  on  a  considerably  less  soale^  and  the 
mouthpiece  smaller,  it  gives  higher  notes  and  A 
less  volume  of  tone.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
used  in  reed  and  bra»s  bands,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  able  to  furnish  a  certain  varietv  of 

quality.  [W.  H.'S.] 

BARKER,  CHARLK.S  Spackmak,  was  bom  at 
Bath  Oft.  10,  1S06.  Left  an  orjdmn  at  five 
years  old,  lio  was  brini;,'ht  up  by  hia  g'nlfather, 
who  gave  liiui  Kiich  an  education  as  would  fit 
him  for  the  medical  profe^suiou.  But  Barker, 
accidentally  witneissing  the  operations  of  ail 
eminent  London  organ-builder,  who  was  erecting 
an  organ  in  his  neighbourhood,  determined  on 
following  that  occupation,  and  placed  himself 
under  the  builder  lor  in.striRtion  in  the  art. 
Two  years  afterwards  he  returned  to  Bath  and 
estaUoshed  himself  as  an  organ-builder  then. 
About  183^  the  newly  built  hux*^  orjan  in  York 
Minster  attracted  general  attention,  and  Barker, 
impressed  by  the  immense  labour  occasioned  to 
the  player  by  the  extrcnio  hanlii'  <s  of  touch  of 
the  keys,  turned  his  thoughts  towards  devising 
some  means  of  overcoming  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  keys  to  the  fingers.  The  result  was  the 
invention  of  the  pneumatic  lever,  by  which 
ingenious  contrivance  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
which  occa,-.ione<l  the  resistance  to  the  touch 
was  skilfully  applied  to  lessen  it.  Barker 
offered  his  invention  to  seTeral  English  or„':LU- 
builders,  but  finding  them  indisposed  to  adopt 
it,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  about 
the  time  that  Cavaill6-Col  w  .-us  )>uUding  a  largo 
organ  for  the  church  of  St.  Denis.  To  that 
eminent  builder  he  addressed  himself  and  Ca- 
vaille,  teeing-  the  importance  of  the  invention, 
immediately  adopted  it.  Barker  afterwards 
took  the  direction  of  the  baiinen  of  D>ubUin«i 
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and  Callinei  (afterwardB  Dncroquet,  and  later 
Merklin  anri  Sc1)iits>,  and  bnilt  in  1845  a  largo 

or.f;in  f  >r  tlie  diurch  of  St.  Eoatiu^he,  nhich 
wa«  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  six  montlui 
after  iti  ereejtteo.   He  also  repaired  the  fine 

on^an  of  the  churcli  of  St.  Siilpico.  T-itt  r  the 
nneuinatio  lerer  came  gradually  into  use  in 
Ilngland.   Barker  la  alM  the  inventor  of  the 

eluctnV  action.  He  hnn  returned  to  Englan<l,  and 
at  proMnt  ( 1 875)  resides  in  Loiidoiu   [W,  H.  H.] 

BARNARD.  Rev.  Joh.v,  a  minor  canon  of 
St.  i'.iul's  r;;ili,-.lral  iu  the  time  of  Charles  I,  was 
the  fintt  who  published  a  collection  of  cathedral 
music.  Hia  work  appeared  in  1641  under  the 
title  of  'The  First  Jiook  of  Selected  Church 
Musick,  oonaieting  of  Serrkea  and  Antheuu, 
aneh  as  are  now  need  in  the  Cathedrall  and 
Collegiat  ChuTchee  of  thia  Kingdoine.  Nrvrr 
before  printed.  Whereby  euch  JbSookce  ae  were 
heretofbre  with  mw3x  oifBenlty  and  diai*g«8, 
transcrilxd  for  the  use  of  tlie  Quire^  an  now 
to  the  Having  of  much  Labour  and  ezpence, 
puhlinht  for  the  general  good  of  all  ftich  aa  ahall 
desire  them  eithfrfur  puMick  or  private  oxtn-is**. 
Uollectetl  out  of  diverh  approved  Authors.'  The 
work  wo^  printed,  without  bara^  in  a  hold  type, 
with  diamond  hendeil  n(»tes,  in  ten  separate  parts — 
medin«,  firitt  and  second  contratenora,  tenor  and 
bawus  for  each  aide  of  the  choir,  Decani  and 
Cantoris.  A  part  for  the  organ  is  absolutely 
neeeflsaiy  for  some  of  the  verse  antheuis  in  whicli 
iiitc  nnei  Hatt  symphonieaoeBIUP,  bat  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  printed.  From 
many  catisea- the  wear  and  tear  resulting  from 
daily  u.se  in  chuirs,  the  destruction  of  service- 
bouks  during  the  civil  war,  and  others— it 
hafypened  that  a  century  ago  no  perfect  copy  of 
tliis  work  \v;vs  known  toLxi>t,  tlu'  Ii  ast  imperfect 
net  being  in  Uureford  cathedral,  where  eight  of 
the  Un  vocal  pavta  (lome  of  tiiem  motflwted) 

were  to  befiMUld,  the  bai»i«iiH  drrani  and  me<Iiu8 
cantoris  being  wanting.  It  so  remained  until 
January  i       when  the Saered  HannoBio  Society 

aequireil  hy  punliase  a  set  con.-<istinif  also  of 
eight  vocal  paitd,  including  the  two  wanting  in 
tiie  Hereford  set,  and  some  also  being  mutilated. 
A  daplicate  of  tlie  ba^i.sns  decani  which  had 
with  this  set  wan  purchatted  by  the  Dean 
CSiapter  of  HerafDrd,  and  a  transcript  of  the 
inperfeol  medius  cantoris  waj«  permitted  by  the 
■odety  to  be  taken  for  them,  «o  that  the  Hereford 
Bet  ."-till  n  tains  its  pre  eminence.  The  work  does 
not  include  the  compoaitiooa  oi  any  then  living 
Anther,  tiie  comfnier  in  his  prefiMw  declaring  his 
intention  of  givin<^'  such  in  a  faftara  poblksstioil. 
Its  contents  are  as  follows : — 

Vr.  WoodMNt,  T«  DiMiin.  4  v.  Dmin- 
BInl.  5nd  bcrr.  with  vtnM,  Max. 

»nd  V.  U,  li  min. 
P.ivl,  sni    ,  Mag.  «ad  W.  D.  •  T.  C 

V  O, 


b  M  ttrv.  4  wicai.  D  BlB. 

N  .  Ktiwaen,  4  ».  r)  min. 
K.  Hvriii,  4  *n>l  &  v.  D  mtn. 
W  Blr.l.  1.  5  and  «  T.  D  min. 
o.  Oililioiii.  i  V.  F. 
W.  Mund}',  4.  S  Mid  8  ».  D  nUn. 
B.  ranotu.  4,    «  and  7  f .  P. 
T.  Morlcr.  1. 1 S.  4  Mid  S  T.  U  min 
Dr.  Ujlei.  I.  2.  3.  4.  And  6r  V. 

|Thaabo<«areXB.MidRv.'D«,  btn.t«d«. 

Hrrvlnt  cimip'.rtv,  hnil  anMCtl,  Il».  Snd  P*.,  OSw  Mtt. 

rnMli^l  '  Ut  .SirMi-r '.)  iI>o.  Zrd  r>..  XmalfMnsOk 

Jlr.  Ward.  Urn-  MiSi.D.l,X»,  lllrd**  Id  Praev. 


O.Oibhoiv«,2nd  3.,       :\Ti.J  r.r.  I.e. 

3,  4  tail  a  V.  D  nitnur 
TalUi.litn«9n. 


Do.  2i>d  Pv.  r»Te  ma  o  God. 

l>o.  liml  rrrcirs 

IHu  lu  r*.  to  do.  When  hrMi. 

Ml  JHl.  Haar  Hf  pnm- 
Do.  ti4  hnTtediwoIari. 

U.  GIbbnn*.  Ut  Prcem, 
ri<>.   Vk  to  do.  ThKHi  upcne«t. 
Tallii.  Ilf^poniet,  I'njtr,  etc 
Do.  Liunr. 

FhQ  a  nthrmt,  4  p^trlM, 
Tallli.  II  1  <.rit  sUr?  tlij  U. 
E.  Uoopo-.  Toch  roe. 
FarriM.  HMtMi  ttio«. 
Do.  cut  to  ramembrtnce. 
J.  Kti*pJi?-»ril.  lfa«t»  T}:rf. 
1H(.   (2u.l  pi.)  Hut  1.1  all. 

w.  Mii'mIt.  u  [  (.r.i  the  makar. 

l>o.   <>  r..ii.l  t\,r  worl  l"» 
O.  Mbboiis.  liellrer  iiK. 
Do.  <3ud  pC)  hif*e  \  be. 
0.  <abboiM,  Almlcbt.T a oertastlng. 
Hkiten.  O  iha  Lord. 

Do.    111.!.-  not  Tlioa. 
IH>.   Lijrd  we  be^eirh  Thee. 
l>o.   Haxte  The*  o  (to.!, 
I>«.   (2rid  pt.)  Hut  let  all  Ihojai 
Do.    Whfii  tlie  1.1  ird. 
Dr  Tje.  I  will  eiait  The* 
'>o.  CMpt|aii«niloawLmd. 
D»  Dmh  mimmm.  U»*Ued 
lof  »MnlSMibaw>.| 

Mr  J«**aM  </B  iwria. 

TaltU.  With  all  our  lif«r(>. 


Do.  Blew  1  be  Thj 
f.  Hi»n.»:r.  O  Trmu  <j. 
Tallii.  1  tall  and  cry. 

■■■^.oiMAikMa 

WnLrnffMltu. 

K.  Hooper.  Behold  It  to  4 
l!..bt.  W  hit*.  The  Uirdl 
TaIIK  Wipe  away. 
Itird.  O  (nid  whom  our  off^nr et. 
Do.  O  Ld.  make  tbj  lerraatcliaA 
Dr.TJVblMIl 
Blrd.«i:  : 

Ita.  CMfUl  

Dr.  ttllci,  O  gh«  ttanka 

Bird.  Sfnv  Jorflitlr.  S  V. 

R.  r«rv>ti«.  DellTer  me.  <  ». 
•J.  (Jil.N.r...  ll,..»nna.  St. 
1><>.    I.ili  up  tour  headi.  4r. 
,Weelk»,  O  Lord  Kraut.  6       7  4^ 

A  nlkf^f  trilk  Fe 
nird.  O  I.<1.  rrhiike  ma  M 
!)<>.  Hear  my  prayer. 
W.  Mtuidy.  Ah  hrlpIeM  w 
Morley.  Out  of  the  deapi 
o.  <.ibU>ni.BaiioMThsa 

I'atteii.  Out  of  OwdMVk 
V  ar.l.  I  wUlpnMML 
Fird.  Il.ou  God. 
I)<).  rhriu  rUlof. 
iMi.  (>iid  pl.U-hrlstlsi 
It.  Bull.  |N-llver  me. 
Waril.  I.ftiH.  I  arl 


From  the  printetl  and  manuscript  parts,  aided 
by  other  old  manuscript  orijan  and  voice  p4Ufts, 
Mr.  John  Bishop  of  Cheittnliain  has  uuiAe  a  sc -n- 
of  the  work,  which,  it  in  to  Ik)  rtxTPtteil,  remains 
unpublished.    It  18  now  in  tln'  Ilriti.vh  J\fu»euni. 

Seven  separate  parta  of  the  MS.  coHtH  tiona 
made  by  Barnard  for  his  work.  compnHing  upwariis 
of  1  .^o  servioefl  and  anthema  herides  those  included 
in  the  published  work,  are  now  in  the  librar^•  of 
the  Sacred  Hannonie  Society.  [W.  H.  ii.] 

B.VRXEIT,  JOHK,  bom  at  Bedfoid  July  i, 
1*^02.  His  mother  was  a  Hung^arian,  and  his 
father  a  Prusuian,  whose  name  wa.s  liemliard 
Beer,  which  was  changed  to  Bwmett  Ramctt  on 
his  settlement  in  this  country  as  a  it^wollr  r.  In 
his  infancy  John  nhewed  a  marktid  predilection 
for  mubic,  and  as  his  childhood  a  Ivaiiced  proved 
to  have  a  fine  alto  voice.  At  the  a^e  of  eleven 
he  was  articled  to  8.  J.  Arnold,  proprietor  of 
tlie  Lyceum,  Arnold  engj^'in;;  to  provide  him 
with  musicid  instruction  iu  return  for  his  ser- 
vioee  as  a  singer.  The  young  vocalist  accordingly 
api  oarMl  upon  the  stage  at  the  Lyceum,  and 
continued  a  succesitful  career  until  the  breaking 
of  his  Toiee.  During  this  time  he  was  receiving 
instruction  in  music,  first  from  C.  E.  Horn,  snd 
afterwards  from  Price,  the  chorus -master  of 
Drury  Lane.  Be  wrote,  while  yat  a  boy,  two 
manses  and  many  lighter  pie -ev,  .some  of  which 
were  published.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term 
with  Arnold  he  took  pianoforte  IceeoM  of  Peres, 
onranist  of  the  Spanish  emba>-«(v,  ami  siil 
(piently  of  Ferdinand  RieS.  From  the  latter  he 
receivtjd  his  first  real  lesson  in  hafmony. 

His  first  essay  for  the  staje  was  the  musical 
farce  of  '  Before  Breakfast'  (Lyceum,  iSj-;,),  the 
success  of  which  indiu  c  I  him  to  continue  the 
line  he  had  commenced.  Among  the  pie(*e<4  he 
subsequently  wrote  may  be  enumerated  'Mon- 
nieur  Mallet,' '  Robert  the  Devil,' '  Country  Qtuir- 
ters,'  'Two  Secomls,'  'The  Soldiers  Widow,' 
'The Fictavesque,' '  Maeried Lovers/  'The  Deuce 
is  in  her/  'Chariea  the  Tweiah'  (which  con- 
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tidlMd  the  popular  ballad  '  Rlso  gentle  Moon'), 
Md  *Tlie  Gftrnival  of  Naplea,'  the  latter  per- 
fcnoed  at  Coveut  Garden  in  i^.^o.  Meantime 
be  wa«  not  uniuindful  of  the  higlier  branches  of 
his  art,  and  in  1839  published  his  oratorio  of 
'Tbe  OmaiynMaoe  tho  i>ei(j,'  wlaok  ha*  never 
ban  pwtnrmtA  in  pablk.  u  jt  lie  brought 
OOtat  Sadli-r's  Wells  'The  Pet  of  the  Petticoats,' 
tdMequentl^  transplanted  to  the  greKter  theatres. 
Thk  WM  bu  most  importaat  dz»m*tie  work  up 
to  this  period.  It  was  desen'edly  jxipular,  and 
ooatAined  dnunatio  muua  then  new  to  the 
English  stage. 

In  1832  P>amett  was  enlaced  by  Madame 
Yestris  as  music-director  of  the  Olympic  Theatre, 
for  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  popular  uiusical 
pieces — 'The  Paphian  Bower,'  'Olynipic  Hevelw,' 
'The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,'  'Blanche  of  Jer- 
sey,* etc.  AIjM)  for  Prury  I^ne  a  lyrical  version 
of  Mr»<.  Ceutlivre's  '  Bold  stroke  for  a  Wife,'  with 
Braham  in  the  principal  chararter.  Under  the 
title  of  '  Win  her  and  Wear  her'  this  piece  was 
played  for  a  few  nights,  but  failed  to  obtain  the 
success  it  merited,  partly  owing  to  the  inappro- 
priateness  of  the  subject.  The  music  contains 
many  gems  introduced  by  the  composer  into  his 
Ister  works. 

In  1 834  be  p-.ibli.«hed  his  '  L^Tical  Illustrations 
of  the  Modem  PoetB,*  »  collection  of  songs  of 
wmsAaMe  beauty  md  poetie  feeling;  and 
shortly  afterwards  '  SoQgs  of  the  Minstrels,' 
and  '  Amusement  for  Leisure  Hours.'  These 
{■odoetioBS,  the  first  sepedally,  raised  him  ia  the 
ssttmation  of  the  musical  world. 

Burnett's  great  wurk  'The  Mountain  Sylnh' 
was  produced  at  the  Ljoeura  in  Aognst  1834 
with  remarkable  SOcccrs.  It  w.as  ori;,nnidly  de- 
signed aa  a  musical  dniiua  fur  one  of  the  minor 
theatres,  and  afterwards  extshded  into  eomfdete 
oj*fratic  form.  It  met  with  some  oppositimi  on 
the  tint  oi^ht,  but  soon  became  a  btamlard 
frvoorite.  '  Here  then,*  says  Professor  Mactarren, 
'was  the  first  English  opera  constructed  in  the 
acknowledged  fomi  of  its  a^e  since  A  me  a  timc- 
honomed  Axtaxerxes;  and  it  owes  its  import- 
ance as  a  work  of  art,  not  more  to  the  artistic 
mould  in  which  it  b  cast  than  to  the  artistic, 
conscientious,  emulous  feeling  that  pervades  it. 
Its  production  opened  a  new  period  Ibr  music  in 
this  country,  from  whidi  is  to  be  dated  the 
establishment  of  an  En.lish  dramatic  school, 
which,  if  not  yet  accomplished,  has  made  many 
notable  advanoes.'  Bamett  dedicated  the  work 
t"}  hia  old  niafeter,  Arnold,  extolling  him  as  tlie 
fosterer  of  the  Britiiih  Muse;  but  before  the 

rr  was  out  he  changed  his  tone,  complaining 
the  pablio  prints  that  thi«  same  niana;:*  r 
had  refused  to  pay  him  iur  the  cumpooitiuu  of  a 
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He  now  spent  some  time  in  Paris,  with  the 
puriJOi>e  of  producing  there  his  opera  of  'Fair 
kcwamond/  but  returned,  on  the  invitation  of 
Bnnu.  to  bring  out  the  work  at  Drury  Lane. 
It  w;uj  pfrfonned  in  February  1837,  with  in- 
different 8u<ce«s,  mainly  owing  to  its  ill-cou- 
ftruGted  libretto.   It  is  full  of  charuiing  musio^ 


and,  wedded  to  a  new  poem,  would  command 
attention  from  an  audience  of  the  present  day. 
In  this  year  Bamett  married  the  daughter  of 
Lindley  the  violoncellist,  with  whom  he  went  to 
Frankfort,  with  the  view  of  studying  Vogler's 
syatemofharmonyandtheprinciplesofoompositioii 
andar  Snyder  ▼on  Wartenaee.  Here  he  wrote  a 
syaiphony  and  Iwo  <iuartetM,  which  are  still  un- 
published. Un  his  return  to  London  in  1838,  be 
produced  his  opera  of '  FlaiineUi*  at  Drury  Lane, 
jicrhap.s  his  In  r^t  work.  In  this  year,  in  con- 
junction with  Morris  Bamett,  the  actor,  dra- 
matist, and  joumaliBt,  he  opened  the  St.  James's 
Theatre*,  with  the  intention  of  fuundini;  an  Kng- 
lii-h  opera  house ;  but  Rowing  to  unforesettn  cir- 
cumstances) the  theatre  pranatnrety  eloasd  at 
the  end  of  the  first  week. 

At  the  begiunini,'  of  1841  Darnctt  established 
hinu^elf  as  a  singing  master  at  Cheltenham, 
wliere  he  remains  (187^))  in  extensive  practice. 
Ill  the  following  year  he  publislied  a  ()amphlet 
of  sixty  pages^  entitled  '  Systems  and  Singing 
Masters  :  an  analytic  comment  upon  the  Wilhem 
System  as  taught  in  England —deverly  and 
caustically  writto^  bot  uajostly  WTSra  VfOU 
Mr.  Uullah. 

Mr.  Bamett  has  at  least  three  operas  which 
have  never  been  periuriued.  '  Kathleen,'  the  li- 
bretto by  Sheridjui  Knowles,  is  hkhly  spoken  of 
by  those  who  have  heard  the  mune.  His  siugle 
»or\^<  -Avc  saiil  to  nund>er  neai-ly  f  >ur  thousand. 

Barnett's  music  is  highly  dramatic.  His  melo- 
dies are  mariced  by  decided  eharacter,  and  his 
skill  in  orcliestr.ition  ih  tn  ;it.  It  13  much  to  lie 
regretted  that  he  has  withheld  his  later  works 
from  the  pabUe.  {Inp,  Viet,  9/  L'uiv.  J^nxj. ; 
Privttte  gnurret.)  {  K.  F.  It.] 

BAlvNETT,  John  Fbancis,  nej.hew  of  the 
preceding,  son  of  Joseph  Alfred  Bamett,  a 
professor  of  music,  was  bom  Oct.  ^.  iS He 
began  the  study  of  Uie  pianoforte  ulu-u  pix  yt  ars 
old  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother.  Wheft 
eleven  he  was  placed  under  l>r.  Wyldo.  The  l>oy 
progressed  rapidly  in  his  studies,  and  a  twelve- 
month later  became  a  candidate  for  the  Queen's 
Scholarship  at  the  Koyal  Academy  of  M  usic.  This 
he  gained,  anil  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  the 
duration  of  the  scholarship,  he  com jx- ted  again, 
and  was  again  suooessfiil.  During  tlie  Hrst  year 
of  his  scholarship  he  was  engaged  and  played 
(from  memory')  Memltls-siilin'ri  Concerto  in  1) 
minor  at  the  New  I'hilhanuonic  Society,  under 
tibe  direction  of  8]>ohr  (July  4,  1853).  The 
second  scholarship  comin,'  t.i  an  end  in  1S57, 
he  visited  Germany,  studied  uudur  Hauptmann 
and  Riets  at  the  Conservatorlum  at  Lcipsiok 
and  i>erfonned  at  the  Gewandhatis  (^lar.  22, 
i860).  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  he 
returned  to  London  and  played  at  ue  Phil- 
harmonic, .June  10,  1861.  The  first  compo- 
sition that  brought  the  young  comjx»ser  into 
notice  was  a  symphony  in  A  minor,  prodnced 
at  tlio  Musical  Society  of  London  (June  15, 
iS''>4).  lie  lias  since  written  several  quartete 
and  quintets  for  string  instrumcntH,  pianoforte 
trios^  aa  well  as  an '  Overture  Symphoni^ue'  fas 
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the  Philharmonic  Society  (May  i  t,  i86S),  a  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  and  other  works.  In  18C7,  at 
the  reqnest  of  the  comn>ittfe  of  the  riinninj^hain 
Festival,  he  compoi<ed  his  cantata  '  The  Ancient 
Sdariuer,'  on  Coleridgia't  poem,  which  was  an 
acknowledged  success.  In  1870  he  received  a 
second  comiiiis^ion  from  the  Birmingham  Festival 
conuuittet'  lu  write  a  cantata,  and  tliiii  time  he 
cboM  '  Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  which  was  pe^ 
limned  the  same  year  with  (jjcat  siiccem.  Both 
tliew)  works  have  been  given  n^jioatetUy  in 
E^gUnd  and  the  Coloniee.  Mr.  Bamett  next 
wrote  hb  overttnre  to  Shalnpeare't  'Winter's 

Tale'  for  the  British  Or.  li,  .str:il  S.i.  ioty,  which 
performed  it  Feb.  6, 1S73.  In  the  same  year  he 
prodaeed  his  oratorio  'The  Bering  of  Leseroe,' 
which  iiiay  ho  regarded  as  his  most  important 
work.  In  the  following  year  he  received  a  com- 
miwion  to  oompoM  an  inftrumental  woAt  tor  the 
Liverpool  Festival,  when  he  chose  for  his  tlmme 
Scott's  '  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.'  This  was 
piodaoed  .<m  Oct.  i,  1874.  Besides  the  works 
enuinerate-l,  ^[r.  Parnett  has  written  a  number 
ofpiauoforte  and  vocal  compontious,  incluiUng  a 
'TkatnmBlrgo' in  eight  parts.  [B.F.  B.] 
BARON,  EnjiST  Theoimiilps.  a  famous  bite 
player,  b«»rn  at  Brealau  Feb.  27,  1696.  His 
first  instruction  wss  eibtalned  fram  itohatt,  a 
IjithfTiiiaii,  in  1 710,  next  in  (he  (^>l!e.;ilIm 
Flizabcf  liantim  at  Breslau  :  and  he  afurwards 
stuilied  law  and  philosophy  at  I^ipsic.  Afler 
11  siiiiotr  in  ITallf,  Ciithen,  Zeitz,  Saalfeld,  and 
Jlu(li>l.-,ui<it,  he  ap{>eared  in  Jena  in  1720, 
whence  ho  made  an  artistic  tour  to  Caasel, 
Fulda,  Wiirzburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Reijensburg, 
meeting  everywhere  with  brilliant  fliicx"es«.  In 
Nuremberg  he  mado  some  etay,  and  there  pub- 
lished his  '  Historisob-theoretisch  und  practische 
Untenniehung  des  Instnimenta  der  Lauten' 
(J.  F.  Riideger.  1727),  t<>  which  he  afterwards 
added  aa  appendix  in  Marpurg's  'Historisch- 
kritisehen  Bettrise,*  eta  In  1727  Meusel,  lute- 
nist  at  tile  court  of  Gotha,  di' d,  nnd  Baron 
obtained  the  poet^  which  however  he  quitted 
in  173a,  after  the  death  of  the  dn\.9,  to  join 
the  court  band  at  Ei>*<  iirich  ;  there  he  remained 
till  1737,  when  he  undertook  a  tour  by  Merse- 
buxg  and  Cothen  to  Berlin,  and  was  engaged 
by  King  Fri<:<!ri<  h  Wilhelm  I.  as  tliforbist, 
though  he  jiojweiMjed  no  theorbo,  and  wajs  com- 
pelled to  obtain  leave  to  procnreone  in  Dresden. 
Weiss,  the  great  theorbijst,  was  at  (hat  time 
living  in  Dra^len,  aiul  fnmi  him,  Ilofer,  Kmpf- 
gans,  and  Belgratzky,  a  bom  Circasfdan,  Ban>n 
soon  learnt  the  instrument.  After  this  ho  re- 
mained in  Berlin  till  his  death,  April  30,  1760 ; 
and  publieihcd  there  a  great  number  of  short 
papers  on  his  instrument  and  music  in  general. 
Many  of  bis  onmpoeitions  for  tlie  Into  were 
puUtthed  by  Bieitkopb.  [F.  G.] 

BARONE.SS,  THE,  an  artist  of  Oerman  origin, 
as  is  supposed,  who  sang  in  the  operas  abroad 
and  in  London,  and  was  known  by  no  other 

name.  She  sang  the  part  of  Laviiiia,  in  the 
opera  of  '  Camilla,'  by  Buuuouciui  ^Drury  Lane, 


I  7o6\  and  that  of  EurilJa  in  '  Trove's  Trlum;)h,'  at 
the  HajTuarket,  some  time  afterwanls.  JSlie  was 
a  perfect  mi(<tref<r«  of  the  grandest  method  of 
Hinging,  an  art  which  was  even  then  becoming 
rare,  and  she  ahared  that  proud  pre-eminence 
with  but  a  few  such  singers,  as  C>>melio  Galli, 
Tosi,  and  Sifice.  She  took  a  great  part,  with 
Sandoni,  in  the  teaching  and  cultivation  of 
Anastaaia  Robinson,  so  far  aa  that  singer  would 
snlmdt  to  reoeiye  any  instraetion  at  all ;  tieing 
liersflf,  at  the  ?:\mn  time,  en'j:t-;fil  at  the  Oiwra, 
and  'greatly  caressed,'  as  Hawkins  informs  us. 
Her  name  must  not  be  oonfeniided  with  that  <rf 
Hnrtcnsia,  the  mi.stress  of  Stradella,  as  was  done 
by  Humfircy  VVanley,  the  compiler  of  the  Har- 
leian  Catalogue,  relying  on  the  information  of 
his  friend  I'.rTcncl'iw  ;  fur  that  unfortunate  lady 
was,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  assassinated 
at  the  same  time  with  her  lover.  [J.M.] 

B.\RRE,  AxTOXlo,  was  of  French  extraction, 
but  the  place  and  date  of  his  birth  are  unlmown. 
We  find  him  as  a  oomposw  of  established  repute 

at  Kotiie  in  1550.  In  1555  hu  htartcil  in  that 
capital  a  printing-press,  which  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Milan,  and  from  which  he  published 
a  series  of  six  volumes  conlainin;?  pieces  by 
himself  and  other  writers.  The  titles  of  these 
are  as  follows: — (i>  'Primo  libro  dsUe  Mvae 
a  5  vr>ri,  Madrigali  di  diversi  Autori.'  (2) 
'  Primo  Libru  delle  Muse  a  4  voci,  Madrigali 
ariosi  di  Antonio  Barre  ed  allri  diversi  antorL* 
Both  of  these  volumes  were  dated  1555,  and 
were  deilicAted,  the  tint  to  Onofirio  Virgili,  the 
second  to  the  PrinceM  Fdioe  Onini.  (3)  'Se- 
condo  Libro  delle  Muse  a  qoaltro  voci,  Madrigali 
ariutsi  di  diversi  excellentissimi  Autori,  con  due 
Canzoui  di  Gianetto^  di  nuovo  raooolti  e  dati  in 
luce.  In  Roma  apprraso  Antonio  Banre  1558.* 
(4)  'Madrigali  a  quattro  voci  di  Tnatomen 
Menta  novamente  da  lui  composti  e  ilati  in  luce  ; 
in  Koma  per  Antonio  Barre  1560.'  (5)  'II 
Primo  Ubro  di  Madrigali  a  qnattro  voel  di 
Ollivier  P.rassart.  In  Roma  per  Antonio  Barre 
1564.'  Of  this  last  only  the  alto  part  is  known 
to  exist,  having  been  aotoaOy  seen  hy  F^tis. 
(6")  'LiIht  Primus  Miisanun  cum  rpiatuor  V(H?i- 
bus,  seu  sacne  cantiuues  quas  vulgo  Mottett* 
appellant.  Milan,  Antonio  Barre,  15S8.*  Out 
of  these  six  volumes  even  tlio  learned  and 
indefatigable  Baini  had  only  thoroughly  satisfied 
himself  as  to  the  existence  of  the  two  first.  Tlie 
la.st  ia  said  to  contain  no  lis.s  tlian  twenty-nine 
pieces  by  Palestrina,  besides  spcHMmeikH  <if  the 
work  9t  Orlando  LaiM^  Bon^  Anunuocia,  and 
other  rare  masters.  [E.  H.  P.] 

BARRE,  I^EOKABB,  a  native  of  Limoges,  and 
pupil  of  Willaert,  a  rigger  in  the  Papal  Chapel 
in  1537,  and  thus  contamporary  with  Arcadtlt* 
He  was  one  of  the  mosioians  sent  by  the  P<»>e 
to  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1 545  to  give  advioe 
on  church  music.  His  claims  as  a  04impo.st  r  T'  i-t 
on  some  motets  and  madrigals  published  in  a 
collection  at  Veoioe  in  1544,  and  on  many  M8. 
com|>i>^'tioiis  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Papal  Chapel.  ^J.  B.  &  B.] 
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of  all  others  the  most  easy  of  manipulation,  as 
it  requires  nothing  beyond  tho.  re^nilar  rotary 
motion  of  •  luudls  to  keep  it  i  li^  ving.  In  some 
examples  even  this  power  is  applied  mecliani- 
cally,  either  by  means  of  clock-work,  or  by 
miAim.  Theee  instram«ita  are  of  nu»t 
taiK>us  capacities,  fn>ni  the  simple  street  organ 
— the  'barrel  organ'  of  ordinary  parlance  —  to 
larj;e  and  eonnJicated  machine.s  reprenentiug  the 
full  orchestra.  But  the  priticiple  uf  action  is  the 
naine  in  all.  A  woodtu  cylinder,  or  harrel,  placed 
horizontally,  and  anncd  on  its  outaidc  circum- 
ference with  brass  staple*  or  pint,  slowly  re- 
volves, in  the  direction  from  back  to  front ;  and 
in  doing  so  the  pins  raise  certain  trigger-iihai>ed 
keyiy  which  oozrespond  with  nmpie  mechanism 
*ninwnni»W*wg  wHli  Tahres  that  on  being  opened 
aUow  wind  to  enter  the  retjuired  ]iipes.  In  this 
way  «ither  melody  or  harmony  is  produced.  The 
wind  ia  pvodaoed  by  bellowa  which  are  woriced 
W  the  same  motion  which  turns  the  harrel. 
Tne  most  simple  kind  of  inatnunent  of  this  na- 
ture is  the  small  *  bird  organ**  vsed,  ae  its  name 
implifr',  for  teaching  bultinchc?  to  pipe-— which 
plays  the  sim|>l>'st  nui.-'ic  in  melody  only. 

It  is  not  positively  known  when  harrel  organs 
were  first  made,  hut  tliey  are  supposed  to  date 
from  about  the  beginning  of  the  la.st  century. 
An  Mgnn-huililor  of  the  name  of  Wright,  the 
gwat  gimidfather  of  the  present  firm  of  Kobson, 
made  a  barrel  organ  for  Fulham  Church,  which 
alone  would  carr^'  the  date  a  l«>ng  way  back  in 
Hie  last  century.  Mr.  flight  of  Kxeter  Change, 
the  grandfikther  of  the  pneent  builder  of  that 
name,  was  also  a  celebrated  maker  o?  barrel 
organa  in  his  day.   The  finest  and  most  elabo- 
rate spednMn  of  a  *F!nger  and  Barrd'  organ 
tliat  was  ever  made,  was  thi^  Apolloxicon,  con- 
structed by  Flight  and  Kobson  at  a  ooet  of  nearly 
£10,000,  and  first  exhibited  by  them  aboat  tlie 
year  1815.     This  has  been  already  tlescribed 
under  ita  own  head.    The  firms  of  Flight  and 
Itobson,  and  of  BuyoeMNi,  Ihfher  of  the  present 
builder  of  that  name,  mafle  perhai>8  the  greatest 
number  of  barrel  orgaiin,  which  kind  of  instru- 
ment wuf*  in  much  demand  some  fif^yean  ago, 
for  churches  and  chapels,  though  now  seldom 
met  with  there.   These  were  set  with  peahu  and 
hymn  tunfli^  diaiiti^  Mid  ooBaaienally  with  volun- 
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A  dravdi  barrel  organ  had  ranlr  a  dkromatic 

compacts  of  notes,  but  usually  only  a  greater 
or  lees  approximation  thereto.  Thus  it  would 
generaUy  have  either  8,  14,  17,  ai,  27,  38,  or  31 
kf  VH.  In  the  case  of  one  having  14  keys,  two 
diatonic  scales^  of  short  range,  would  be  pre- 
■mted,  nemely  G  and  I>,  into  whidi  all  the  tunes 
•marked'  Mi«>n  the  b.-vrrd  would  be  transposed, 
and  a  few  pipes  at  somewhat  large  intervals 
apart  woold  be  anpplied  by  way  of  bass,  such  as 
T)  and  fJ.  In  organs  with  more  koyj^,  the 
would  bo  inserted,  allowing  the  scale  of  A  to  be 
naed.  In  organs  having  a  further  increased 
noinber  of  keys  the  D|  would  be  intn>duced. 
fMtmittiug  the  scale  of  £  to  be  employed ;  and 


■0  OB.    Strange  to  ■«  j,  walefl  with  flala  were 

never  planned  unlew  specially  ordeied  ;  nor  was 
there  much  providon  nr  tunes  in  the  minor  mode 
in  oigana  with  oomparativdy  but  few '  keya.* 

Some  organs  are  ma<li"  having  the  complete 
compass  ami  with  all  the  chromatic  semitones, 
and  are  'muked'  to  play  overtorea,  movements 

of  symphonies,  selections  from  opera.«,  seta  of 
waltzes,  and  other  music  of  that  clium  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner.  The  place  occupied  in 
tht'  iii;iking  of  these  instrumente  by  the  late 
John  Kobxon  has  been  taken  by  Messrs.  Imhof 
and  Mukle  of  London,  who  supply  a  large  nuof 
ber  of  mechaniciJ  organs  to  private  houses  in  the 
country  ut  prices  ranging  from  jCioo  to  ^£1500. 
One  of  the  completest  of  these  instruments  ecu- 
tains  8  ordinary  stops,  ranging  through  a  com- 
plete  chromatio  scale  of  5^^  00-  8w.  _ 

taves,  and  six  sdo  stops;  with  a  ^i^^^j^  * 
swell  of  three  stops  in  addition  —  ^  — 
to  drums,  triangle,  cymbals,  and  ^ 
ca.Mtaneta — in  fatrt  a  rt-pri'x-ntation  of  tlie  entire 
orchestra.  Three  uoaohines  work  the  whole  of  this 
elaborate  apparatus.  The  banels  can  be  ehanged 
▼ery  rapidly,  and  as  each  barn  1  takes  1 minutea 
to  complete  its  revolutions  there  are  few  move- 
ments of  the  great  symphonies  and  few  overtures 
which  cannot  be  perforin<;<l,  and  in  fact  the  best 
ma 'liines  contain  barrels  for  such  movements  as 
Well  a.s  for  the  operatic  selections  more  usually 
found  on  them.  The  mecliaiucal  coutriv.ances  in 
these  instruments  are  highly  ingenious,  the  music, 
as  already  remariced,  is  often  ot  tlie  best>  and  the 
effect  in  a  suitable  space  and  under  proper  cir- 
cumstances is  verv*  pleasing.  Instruments  of  this 
character  are  occasiomilly  furnished  with  a  man- 
ual, ami  are  then  known  as  'Barrel  and  Finger 
Organs.* 

The  ordinary  street  organ  was  fin^t  made  by  a 
builder  "B.inwl  Hicks  at  the  b^iuniug  of  this 
oanttny.  At  piesenft  liie  unallestldM  haa  24 
keys,  sounding  the  fidlowing  notes :— 


In  the  second  size  an  A  is  added  on  the  fifth 
line  of  the  bass  stave,  and  a  Vj^  in  the  treble  ;  in 
the  third  size  an  F,  Ff,  (i,  and  A  in  alt.;  and 
in  the  fourth,  the  largest  of  all,  the  hu."a!e  is  con- 
tinued up  to  £,  and  C'f  is  added  in  ait.  The 
effect  even  of  simple  modulatiotts  with  sndi  W 
j>trft^t  UR-auH  will  be  easily  understooil.  In  fact 
the  '  setting '  the  barrels  of  a  street  organ — like 
the  hearing  them— must  be  a  oonstant  struggle 
with  ditKculties.  There  are  2  stops,  an  ojkii 
(rarely  of  metal)  and  a  dosed  (wood).  The  bar- 
rel is  set  to  play  9  or  10  tones.  These  Instm- 
mentf  weigh  from  40  to  56  lbs.,  and  cost  from 
£iS  u})wards.  Tlie  pipes  and  all  oUier  parts  are 
made  ut  the  factory  ot  the  firm  already  mentioned, 
in  the  lUack  Forest,  but  the  barrels  are  'set' — 
Le.  the  pins  are  inserted — and  the  whole  put 
together  in  London.  Street  organs  are  chiefly 
uavd  in  Kn'j;l:iiid,  but  are  al.-io  largely  exjvirtcnl  to 
iSouth  America,  the  Waai,  indies,  and  other  places. 
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The  amiand  illustrmtioo  ihowB  a  cam  leeikn 

of  an  ordinary  barrel  orgun.  a  in  the  bamjl, 
'aet'  round  its  circumference  with  'pins/  at  the 
ynxtmm  intt  rval^,  and  of  the  various  lengths, 
necessary  for  the  mu«ic,  and  tnmod  by  the  worm 
ft  on  the  nhaft  c;  dd  are  the  bellowa  worked  l>y 
the  cranks  ee  on  the  shaft  and  the  ooilliectin<,' 
rods  //,  and  delivering  the  wind  int<i  an  air 
chamber  g,  which  run»  to  the  further  end  of  the 
flue,  and  is  kept  at  a  unifom  preasure  by  the 
wind  q>riiigB  h  h.  The  air  Tend  again  delivers 
the  wind  into  the  wind-cheat  m,  whkh  communi- 
cate)) with  the  piiK^8  n  n.  Each  pipe  has  itA 
valve  o,  whicli  in  kept  dosed  Inr  *  •pring  until 
tlM  oorrej«{»ndinpf  pin  on  the  Mtrel  raises  the 
triLr,'er  fi,  and  fi»n  iiif,'  <liiwii  the  roniiecting  wire 
r,  opens  the  valve  and  aduiits  wind  to  the  pipe. 
•  •IS  the  ease.  8iMoe  being  very  valuable  in 
these  instrumentji  the  jiipes  are  packcl  trM,'(  thi  r 
vety  doeeiy,  and  are  often  bent  in  ahape  to  ht 
the  demands  of  the  case.  In  the  diagnun  one  is 
Aown  lyin;,'  beneatli  the  floor  of  the  bellows. 

The  barrel  in  uuule  of  »tact*,  about  2^  inches 
wide^  of  tho  bi  >^t  (  ine  wood  without  knots  or 
sap,  and  8eaiK»ned  fur  many  years  before  beins: 
UHed.  At  each  end  of  the  barrel,  and  sometinn^ 
also  in  the  middle,  is  a  circular  piece  of  hanl 
mahogany  called  a  barrd-hcad,  to  which  the 
staves  are  glued  and  pegged.  The  barrel  is  then 
hande<l  to  the  turner,  who  makes  it  perfectly 
cylindrical,  and  it  is  then  covered  with  cartridge 
paper  and  sometimes  painted.  At  one  end  of 
tho  barrel  the  'head'  i.i  furnished  with  a  circle 
of  teeth  for  the  iporro  connected  with  the  handle 
to  work  in  when  dowly  rotating  tiw  bafrat. 
Pniji  r(in_f  from  tin's  'h.  a.r  i-i  the  HOUi^in. 
The  nuuil>er  of  nutche«  in  the  pin  oolTSipotiM  to 
the  number  of  tunes  played  by  the  haireL  A 
l-nift  luwi  n^l  into  the  notch  im  vi  ii(s  the  barrel 
from  Khittiug  iia  puvitiun.  The  simplest  arrange- 
ment is  for  the  batral  to  play  a  tune  completely 
throuL-h  in  the  course  of  a  sint^le  n-vnlntion. 

Tli<-  ki'VH  are  usually  7-i>Ui«  of  an  inch  apart, 
anil  the  intervening  space  upon  the  barrel  may  be 
filled  either  with  pina  for  pnKlncin'^'  fn  -h  turn  s 
to  tlic  number  of  nine  or  ten,  or  with  a  euuliiina- 
tion  of  the  original  piece  lasting  for  the  sapie 
number  of  revolutions  of  the  barrel.  In  the 
latter  case  the  'notches'  are  arranged  in  a  spiral 
■0  as  to  allow  the  barrel  to  shift  horiacmtally  to 
left  or  right  at  the  end  of  each  revolution  with- 
out the  {ntervontioit  of  the  hand. 

Tt  i.H  not  within  the  Hc«>j.e  of  this  article  to 
■peak  of  the  playen  of  the  street  oix&ns,  but  it 
Biaj  be  mentioned  that  there  are  soma  fom 
'niasttrw'  in  London,  f  tnj.lo\  in^'  fmni  30  to  50 
men  each,  to  whom  tlie  origans  are  let  out  on 
hire.    The  number  of  sold  for  use  in 

London  alone  by  the  houst^  alroadv  named  is 
atK)Ut  30  a  year,  but  the  ex^jort  tnule  to  the 
West  lnilii'8,  lirazil,  etc.,  is  also  considerable. 

Bam  1  (•r^.iiiH  h.ivc  1if(>n  made  with  three  and 
four  barn  Iri  in  a  l  iicular  revolving  iron  frame. 
Tiia  first  of  the  kind,  eontaininu;  four  });trri  l>«, 
was  made  by  Mr.  llinhnp,  sen  ,  tl  •■  f  ither  of  (he 
present  oig&n-buiider  of  tUut.  uoiuti,  for  2«'orth- 
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aOvtoii  duiroh,  Yorkshire  about  the  yaar  f  SlOw 
Many  jean  later  Mina.  Gn^  and  IMmni 


made  grinder  organs  with  three  bacrds  in  one 

frame.  [E.  J.  H.] 

BARRET,  Apollos  Mabis-Rosr»  a  remark- 
able  oboe  player,  b<nnt  in  the  aonth  of  Wanca 

in  1S04,  pupil  of  Vogt  at  the  ( \ m r vat  1  tire,  solo 
player  at  the  Odton  and  Op^ra  Comiaue,  and  at 
last  pennaaently  attached  to  the  Italian  Opei» 

in  London  till  1S74.  Barret  is  the  author  of  Uie 
'  Complete  Method  for  the  Oboe,  comprising  all 
the  now  fingerings,  new  tables  of  ahiAee,  twvles, 

exercises,'  etc.  (JiiUiin  an^l  <"o.V  [F.  G.] 

BARRETT,  John,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow,  waa 
maaio  maater  at  Chriat*8  Hoapital  and  otgaais* 

of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill  about  1710. 
Many  songs  by  him  are  in  the  aillections  of  the 
period,  partioulaily  in  iVUrfey's  '  Wit  and 
Mirth,  or,  Pills  to  purge  ^felancholy,'  in  which 
i»  '  lanthe  the  lovely,'  which  furnitshed  Gay  wilk 
the  tune  for  his  son<;  '  When  he  holds  up  his 
hand'  in  'The  lie^gar'.s  Opera.'  Barrett  00m- 
|H)8ed  overtures  and  act  tunca  fur  '  Love's  laest 
shift,  or,  The  Fool  in  Fadiion,'  1696,  'Tun- 
bri(!L:e  Walki^'  1703,  and  'Maiy,  Queen  of 
Scota/  1703.  [W.  H.  H..] 

BARRINGTOK,  DAum,  the  Hon.,  boni  in 

L(mdon  1727,  died  there  iSoo,  Iv.onlcr  of 
Bristol  and  puisne  judse  in  Wales,  is  mentioned 
here  as  IIm  author  of  an  aooount  of  Moiait 

durin;,'  his  vij«it  to  Lon  ion  in  17^4,  at  eicbt 
ycam  of  age,  in  the  *  PhiluHupliiciil  Transactions* 
for  1780  (vol.  xi.)-  Barrington  also  published 
'Miscellanies'  (Ivondon,  17S1),  in  which  the 
fore(.;urng  account  is  repeated,  and  a  similar  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  esvrly  powers  of  four  other 
ch  l  lvn,  WiUiaii!  Cmti  li,  (  hatlcs  and  Samuel 
Wualcy,  and  Lurd  Murum^lon.  ^M.  C  C  j 
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BARITBY,  Joseph,  born  at  York  Aug.  i  a, 
1838,  »  chorister  in  York  Minster,  And  student 
at  tho  Royal  Aca<]oniy  of  Music:  waa  for  nine 
Vtars  organiiit  of  St.  Ancln.;w"s,  Wells  Street, 
Lomlon,  and  contributed  much  to  Uie  exuelleuce 
of  the  stTviccs  at  that  cliurch.  Conductor  of 
'Baruby  tj  (.'huir,'  of  ihu  '()rati)rio  CuucertH,'  and 
cf  the  Koyal  Albert  Hall  Choral  .Society ;  and 
ftppointed  to  the  important  i>ost  of  Hucccntor  and 
dureotor  of  musical  instruction  at  Eton  College, 
1875.  Mr.  Bamby  has  publibhed  an  oratorio, 
'  KcAwkah,'  whiob  contwni  some  charmiog  modem 
maiio^  Mid  maj  ether  compodtionB,  both  sacred 
and  secular.  He  edited  tlio  '  H yuman,''  fi.r 
Menn.  Novello,  to  which,  he  oontributeU  many 
tonea,  joatly  admired  for  beMtj  of  melody  and 
bannony.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BAltSANTI,  Frakctsco,  bom  at  Lucca 
about  1690.  Iti  17 14  he  accompanietl  Geminiani 
to  Bngland,  which  country  hcncefortli  l)tfcain*i 
hb  own.  Ho  flMytd  both  the  flute  and  oboe,  the 
latter  Ibr  many  yeara  in  the  opera  band.  He 
belda  lucrative  Hituntion  in  Scotland,  and  while 
tbeve  made  and  pubUsbed  'A  Ck>Uection  of  Old 
Seote*  Toaea,  -with  tiie  Ban  fbr  Violoneello  or 

Harjisichord,'  etc.  (Edinbai)gh,  I742).  After  liis 
return  to  England  about  1750*  he  played  the 
viola  at  the  ofiera  In  winter  and  vanxhall  in 

8umni<r.  At  tlie  close  nf  his  life  he  win  flc- 
pendent  U|xiu  the  exertions  of  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  a  linger  and  actrcM  of  oonsiderable 
al'ility.  His  other  public* tions  include  'Twelve 
coucertoii  for  viulins,'  aud  Six  '  Antifone '  in  tiie 
•tylttof  Pklestrina.  [M.O.a] 

BATJTFJ,  r.inoLAMn,  peneml  of  tho  Aupif^tin 
order  of  monks  at  iiome  in  the  banning  of  the 
17th  eentury.  From  two  wmwwiiat  obaoore 
paesa^es  in  Haini's  '  !\Ieninrie'  we  gather  that  he 
published  at  Home  in  1618  some  ma-nses  for  eight  | 
Toices,  some  ricercari  tar  two  Toieed,  and  two 
books  of  cnncerti  for  two  voices.  To  these  F^His 
add«  some  '  Itetsponsoria'  fur  four  ei^ual  voicesy 
printed  at  Yeuioe  in  1607. 

BARTHEL,  Joiiank  CnnrsTiAX,  bom  at 
Flauen  1776,  a  musician  from  a  very  early 
age,  in  1789  played  at  the  bonae  or  Doles 
btfore  Miiz-nrt,  who  praised  hiiu  highlj,  and 
■oon  after  entered  the  school  of  St.  Thomas 
Leipeic  ax  a  pujnl  of  J.  A.  Hiller.  At 
iixteen,  on  Hiller  9  recommendation,  he  was 
•ppoioted  concert-comluctor  to  the  court  of 
Scndneburg,  and  some  time  afterwartU  occupied 
a  similar  post  at  Greitz.  In  iHoC\  on  tlm 
death  of  J.  G.  Krebs,  was  appointed  oru'anlst 
to  the  court  of  Altenboiyy  WMM  he  remained 
till  hiH  death  in  l8.<;l.  [M.  U.  C] 

BARTHELEMON;  Pban90I3  HirpoLiTK, 
Itom  at  Bourdeaoz  Jdly  27,  1741,  was  the  son 
of  a  French  govemrncnt  officer  and  an  Irir>h 
lady.  Ho  commenceil  lile  au  an  othcer  in  the 
Iriiih  brigade,  but  being  induced  by  the  Earl 
of  Kelly,  a  well-known  amateur  composer,  to 
change  his  profetwion  for  that  of  music,  he  [ 
became  one  of  the  xmmt  distinguished  violiniuts  ! 
of  hi*  time.   In  1765  he  came  to  England,  and  j 


was  engaged  as  leader  of  the  opera  band.  In 
1766  he  produced  at  the  King's  Theatre  a 

serious  opera  called  'Pelopida,  and  in  the 
Bame  year  married  Miss  Mary  Young,  a  niece 
of  Ml*.  Ane  and  Bbs.  Lampe,  and  a  fitvomite 

sinijer.  In  1 768  Oarrick  en:,'a.,'fd  hiin  t^i  com- 
pose the  music  for  the  burlutta  of  'Orpheus/ 
intriKhiced  in  his  fiuoe  'A  Peep  behind  the 
Curtain,'  the  great  miooess  of  which  led  to  his 
composing  the  music  for  other  pieces  brought 
out  at  the  same  theatre.  In  1 768  he  went  to 
Paris,  aufl  produced  there  a  pa.'-toral  Gjfenk  called 
'Le  fleuve  Scaniundrc.'  In  1770  Barthdlemon 
licL-aiue  Iciiiler  at  Vauxhall  Ganlens.  In  1776 
he  left  England  with  his  wife  for  a  professional 
tour  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  At 
Florence  liartli.  lt'mon,  at  the  re«]uest  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  TuBcany,  set  to  music  the  Abate 
Seiiii)lici'B  oratorio  *Jefte  in  Masfa.*  He  re- 
turned to  Eii,duiid  late  in  1777.  An  ac* 
quaintanoe  with  the  Bev.  Jacob  Duch^  diap* 
lain  to  the  Female  Orphan  Asylnm,  led  to  his 
compoaing,  alH>ut  17S0,  tlin  well-known  tune 
for  the  morning  hymn  'Awake,  my  soul.'  In 
1784  Barth^l^mon  and  his  wife  made  a  pro- 
fessional vi.K't  to  Dublin.  In  1791-f)  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Haydn,  then  in  Iion- 
don.  On  Sept.  20,  1 799,  BIra.  BartbfiUmon 
died,  Be.H;de8  the  compositions  above  named 
Bartht'h'inon  wrote  the  music  for  tU*?  following 
dramatic  p-ecen :  —  'The  EncL-inted  (Jirdle'; 
'  The  .Ju<l:,iii.  iit  of  Puri.-^;  i  -jf)^  ;  '  The  EkN-tion.' 
1774;  'Tiie  Maid  of  the  Oaky,'  1774;  'Belphe- 
gor,   177^;  several  quartets  for  stringed 

instmments,  concertos  and  duos  for  the  violin, 
lessons  for  the  pianoforte,  and  preludes  fbr  the 
organ.  As  a  player  he  was  ui!<tiui;uiHhe<l  by 
the  firmness  of  his  hand,  the  purity  of  his  tone, 
and  his  admirable  manner  of  exeonling  an 
adagio.    He  died  July  ao,  1808.      [W.  H.  H.] 

BAllTHOLDV.  .Tacoii  Salomon-,  of  a  Jewish 
family,  bom  at  Berlin  1779.  dii'd  in  Uome 
1835,  a  Pmasian  diplomatist,  and  author  of  an 
ini|iort.ant  arti  ■!<•  in  tVio  !'>•  ilin  '  Musikalischer 
Zeitung'  for  iboj,  'UcU;r  Ueu  VuiksgeH;ing  der 
Sioilianer.*  [H.C.C.] 

BARTHOLOMEW,  Witj  iam,  bora  in  London 
1 793 ;  died  Aug,  18,  1867.  A  man  of  many 
aocomplishmente— chemist,  violin-player,  and  ex- 
cellent flower-jiaiuter  ;  but  to  the  English  public 
familiar  as  the  translator  or  adapter  of  the  words 
of  most  of  Mendflilseohn**  vocal  works.  *  St.  Paul ' 
and  the'Lobiresanrj'  were  adapted  bvMr  W.  P.all, 
but  ' Antig<jne '  ^for  which  he  received  the  gold 
medal  of  merit  firam  the  King  of  Prussia),  *  Alha* 
lie,'  '(Edipus,'  'I^nudaSion,'  uJo'WalpnrunsniLrht,' 
the  Finale  to  *  Loreley,*  '  Elijah,'  and  the  fntg- 
menta  of '  C^mstus,'  with  most  of  Mendelssohira 
hongs,  wcr»"  Mr.  1*.  irtli  'l.vTTn  w's  work — not,  as 
any  one  tiuitiliar  with  ^leudelssohn's  habitH  will 
l>ciieve,  without  oonstant  sqggestion  and  Bujicr- 
vision  from  tho  composer.  'Hear  my  Prayer' 
[  was  composed  at  Mr,  Bartholomew's  request 
I  for  the  conceits  of  Mias  Mounsey,  a  lady  whom 
I  he  manied  in  1853.   Besides  the  aibove^  Mr. 
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BABTHOLOUEW. 


Baxtholomew  wrote  English  wonls  for  M^uVs 
'Jonph'  (by  oommand  of  the  Queen);  Spohrs 
•JeMondA*:  Cortals  'Eli.*  'Nmhuui,'  and  'The 
Dream';  and  Mrs.  Bartholomew't  *Th»  Nsti- 
Tlty,'  etc.  For  the  la«t  few  years  of  Lis  life  he 
I  tt^HntA  to  hia  room  by  paralyaiaof  the  lower 

[G.] 


BARTLEMAN,  J  Aires,  was  bom  Sept.  19, 
1769,  probably  at  Westminiter,  and  educated 
under  Dr.  Cooke  in  the  ohonaten'  school  of 
Westmiiwiflr  Abbey.  He  soon  showed  Toioe 
and  capMlHy  far  bt  yond  his  fellow  pupils,  and 
became  •  great  iavouhte  with  his  master.  His 
Toioe  whOe  H  naaained  »  eopmio  was  renuurk- 
able  for  strength  atul  fine  quality  of  tone.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  a  boy-iiinger  by  his 
VlAua  and  expressive  rendering  of  Vr.  Greene's 
■oilo  aatliein,  'Acquaint  thyoelf  with  God.'  He 
was  greatly  patronised  by  Sir  John  Hawkins,  in 
whose  fiumly  he  was  a  fi^uent  vioitor  (see  Miss 
Hawkins's  'Anecdotes'),  In  17SS  bis  name 
appears  for  the  first  time  as  a  ba&s  c-huristcr, 
1^  the  Concerts  of  Ancient  Music,  where  he 
remained  till  1791,  when  he  quitted  it  to 
assume  the  poet  of  first  solo  bass  at  the  newly 
established  Vocal  Concerts.  In  1 795  lie  rutununi 
to  the  Ancient  Conow<%  and  inunediatelT  took 
the  station  which,  tin  compelled  by  ill  health, 
he  never  (juitted,  of  principal  batw  singer  in  the 
first  concert  of  the  metropolis.  JBefore  Bartle* 
]nan*t  time  only  one  base  sdo  cf  PrnmlTs  had 

been  hoard  at  thct*e  cnut'tTts — that  of  the  Cold 
Grcnius  in  the  '  Frost  Scene '  of  '  Kin^  Arthur.' 
It  is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  making  us  m> 
quainteil  with  those  ina;,'nificcnt  monuments  of 
the  giant  of  EngliishconipaHers,  '  Let  the  dreadful 
Engines.'  '  Tliy  Genius,  lo!'  'Ye  twice  ten 
hundred  Deities,'  'Hark,  my  Daridcar.'  In  the 
short  course  of  one  season  he  revived  them  all,  and 
oontinued  to  mg  tham  with  unabated  applause 
mitil  he  sang  no  more.  Bartleman's  executi 
was  that  of  his  time  and  sclioo],  and  coniiued 
ohiefly  to  written  divi^  on.s  ;  his  own  ornaments 
were  few,  simple,  and  chaste,  and  always  in  strict 
keeping  with  the  feeling  of  the  air  in  which  they 
were  introduced.  The  latter  years  of  hid  life 
were  embittered  by  disease  which  ho  vainly 
•tru(;gled  against.  He  died  April  15,  i8ai,  and 
WHi»  Ituried  in  the  clnisters  of  Westminster.  Ui» 
epitaph  is  by  I>eaa  Ireland.  He  formed  a  largo 
nd  ▼almble  musioal  Hbmj,  wUeh  wae  aold  by 
auction  by  White  of  Storey's  Gate,  shortly  af «  r 
his  death.  {Uanmtiicon^  '^30>  Ihokt  of  Ancit  nf 
Cotutrtit  Pripatt  Satum,)  [&  F.  K  J 

BARTLEIT,  Johv,  an  English  musician  of 
the  early  part  of  tho  17th  century.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  tmtitled  'A  Book  of  Ayres,  with  a 
Triplicitie  of  Mutsieke,  whereof  the  Krst  Part  is 
for  the  I.nff  or  Orpharion,  and  Viole  de  (iamba, 
and  4  I'artji  to  Sing  :  the  Second  I*art  is  for 
2  Treliles,  to  sing  to  the  Lute  and  Violo:  The 
Third  Part  is  for  tho  Lute  and  one  Voyce, 
and  the  Yiole  di  Gamba,'  1606.  It  is  dedicated 
to  the  '  Right  Honoiinible  his  singular  goo«l  Lord 
and  Maister,  Sir  Edward  SeTmcre.'  Bartlett 


SABTTOK. 

took  his  degree  as  Muu  Bm.  at  Oxford  in 
1 610.  (Wood,  Mhtna  Omm.;  Bimbault,  liib. 
Mad.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BARTOLINI,  VlNCENZio,  a  very  gcxxi  second 
soprano,  appeared  in  London,  17S2,  in  'H 
CunN-ito,'  a  comic  opera  by  Bertoni.  In  the 
next  season  he  took  part  in  '  L'  Olimjiiade,'  a 
pasticcio;  and  in  1784  he  sang  in  AnfoMi*a 
'Issipile'  and  'Due  Gemelle,'  and  the  'Demo* 
foonto*  of  Bertoni.  He  sang  also  in  the  Com- 
memoration of  Handel  in  Westminster  Abbey 
that  year,  and  in  1786  we  find  him  still  in  Lon- 
don, performing  in  TVutlirt  'Ytisinfa.*  He  mm 
singing  with  success  at  Caasel  in  1792.  [J.  M.] 
BAHVTON,  also  Viola  di  Babdonb  or 
BoBDOVK.  BordoM  it  the  Italian  for '  drone,'  and 

Leopold  Mozart, 
in  hia  'Violin- 
School,'  oontendM 
that  the  t  in?  of 
this  in.strument« 
owing  probably  to 
the  vibrati  n  of 
the  sympathetic 


Buggartiva  of  Am 
hum  of  the  bea. 

llie  BaryUn,* 
stringed  inftra- 
ment  not  unlike 
the  viola  da  gam- 
ba, played  with  a 
bow,  was  in  use  up 
to  the  end  of  the 
XHth  century,  but 
owing  probably  to 
its  complicat*'*! 
fno^^banisTi  and  to 
the  weakness  of 
its  tone,  which 
rendered  it  imfit 
for  naa  in  orehea- 

tral  playini:,  is 
now  entirely  ob- 
aoleta.  Its  neck 
was  very  broad, 
hollowed  out,  and 
open  ai  tho  baok. 
It  was  usually 
mounted  with 
six  or  sevenoatgut 
strings,  stretched 
over  the  fingux^ 
boanl,  and  played 
on  with  the  bow ; 
while  the  metal 
strings,  varAing 
in  number  from  nine  to  twenty-four,  and  running 
undemeafli  tiie  fingerboard,  were  pinched  witk 
the  tLninb  of  the  leR  hand,  and  acted  at  tiss 
same  time  as  sympathetic  strings.  The  oatgaft 
strings  were  toned  aa  ibllowa 

f  f 
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BARYTON. 

I^Mpc^  Mozart  ooniidered  it  one  of  tliA  loveliest 
of  fautminenti ;  and  when  we  hear  that  Haydn 

for  a  coiiBidenble  tiino  tried  hard  to  leam  to 
plaj  it,  we  muit  ngret  its  being  now  ao  entirely 
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C.  F.  I'ohl,  in  h\-i  Biography  of  Haydn  (Berlin, 
^^75)1  gives  ua  the  following  notice*  oonoerning 
the  barytoa. 

1.  ilakers : — M.  Feldlen  (1656),  H.  Kramer 
(1 714),  D.  A.  Stadlmann  (1732),  J.  Stadluiann 
(1750),  all  of  Vienna ;  Joa^im  TMke  at  Ham- 
buri;  (l6S6\  maker  of  the  fine  B{>ecimen  in  the 
S.  Keuaington  Museum,  from  which  our  cut  ia 
taken ;  and  Aadvaaa  SUiiier,  of  Abaom  in  the 
Tyrol  {jfi6o). 

2.  Performers: — M.  A.  Bcrti,  Vienna  (i  721- 
1740);  Signor  Farrant,  London  (1744);  Abell, 
Xicnidon  (1759-87).  Anton  Kraft,  Karl  Franz 
and  Andreas  Udl,  memliers  of  Prince  Esterhazy's 
private  band  under  Haydn  (lAdl  played  in  con- 
certs in  Kngland  in  1776):  Friedel,  member  of 
the  TQiyal  bud  at  Berlin  at  the  end  of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Fauner 
(1794)  and  V.  Haoachka  (1705-1823)  are  named 
M  aooomididMd  amateuT'penonnera. 

3.  Couipofleni : — Niemecz,  L.  Tomasini  and  A. 
Kraft  of  Esterhas,  Wensl  Piohl.  Fenl.  i'aer. 
Wfligl  and  Eybbr,  all  of  Vtouia:  and  last,  but 
not  lea^t,  Haydn.  Pohl  enumerates  no  lefw  tlian 
1 75  cuuipoditions  of  Haydn's  for  the  instrument; 
viz.  6  Duets  for  two  barjrtons,  la  Sonataa  for 
biryton  an<l  violoncello,  j  2  Divertirnenti  for  two 
bary u*a«  and  basii,  1 25  Divertirnenti  for  baryton, 
viola  and  violoncello;  1 7  so-called OMiations ;  3 
Concertos  for  }  arvt«jn  with  adoonpaniment  of  > 
two  violins  and  ha^.  [P.  D.] 

BARYTON  (Ital.  Baryton  ;  Fr.  Easfe-Tai/U, 
Concordant).  The  male  voice  intermediate  to 
the  baae  and  the  tenw.  The  oompoond  ffofvc- 
rere*  lignifiea  '«f  heavy  timbre,'— in  this  in- 

p*  aril  1'.  i«  relation  to  the  tenor.  It  is  therefore  a 
misnomer;  for,  however  close  their  approximation 
in  oompaas,  the  quality  of  what  la  now  nnderstood 
by  the  barj'ton  voice  untnistakeably  nmrks  it  as 
»  high  baas,  not  a  low  tenor.  The  recognition 
of  this  important  fhel  te  aiaoiftst  in  the  worin 
of  the  majority  of  modem  composers.  One  inp 
stance  out  of  many  will  suffice.  The  principal 
part  in  Mendelsaoha't  oratorio  'Elijah'  ranges 
from  the  {'  in  the  ha.^s  stave  to  the  F  ah^va  it, 
vtiry  rarely  descending  below  the  former  note. 
So^,  as  it  might  be  with  perfect— or  too  much — 
ease,  by  a  low  tenor,  it  would  obviously  lose  all 
ltd  dignity  and  bre<adth.  Since  the  production  of 
Mozart's  '  Nozze  di  Figaro'  and  '  Don  Giovanni' 
the  baryton  voic«  has  found  much  favour  with 
oompoet^rM,  and  been  cultivated  with  unpre- 
cedented sucoess.  Innumerable  principal  parts 
have  been  written  for  it;  and  not  to  speak  of 
artists  of  this  class  stil]  before  the  public,  the 
names  of  Bartleman  in  England,  of  Amhrogotti 
in  Italy,  and  of  Martin  in  ITrance,  are  historical. 
[BamJ.  [J.H.] 

BA8KV1,  Abbamo,  » learned  HoTCBtiiia  mil* 
Mid  pvoprfolof  of  iba  nutadoal 


perio(Ucal  'Aimonia*  and  of  its  oootinoation 
'  Boceherin!,*  and  one  of  the  ori^aton  of  the 
Societa  del  Quartetto,*  which  has  done  much  to 
introduce  German  music  into  Italy.  Baaevi  is 
tiie  eompoaer  of  two  operas,  *Boiimd*  ad  Esae- 
lino,'  produced  at  the  Teatro  Alfieri  in  March 
1840,  and  'Enrico  Odoardo'  at  the  Peigola  in 
1847 ;  the  atither  of  theoretical  irorioi  on  mnaio» 
of  a  trcAtise  'Sulla  divinazioM^* and  n  'Studio 
delle  opero  di  G.  Verdi,  1859.'  [F.  G.] 

BASILI,  or  EASILY,  Dojrainco  Andrea, 
ohapel-nia8ter  at  Loreto  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.  He  died  in  1775.  Simtini'n  collcctijin 
contained  works  by  him ;  and  a  Hct  of  twenty- 
four  studies  of  hia  for  the  clavier,  entitled 
'Musica  universale,' etc.  was  printed  by  Aless- 
andh  of  Venice,  and  is  not  without  merit.  His 
son  Francescx)  was  bom  in  1766,  and  on  tba 
death  of  his  &ther  the  boy  was  sent  to  Rome 
and  became  a  sdiolar  of  Jasnacont.  While 
still  young  he  was  made  chapel* master  at 
Folkpno.  Hia  first  appearance  in  opera  was 
at  Milan,  in  «La  belhk  incognita.'  when  he 
was  twenty-two.  For  Romo  he  wrote  '  IjCk 
Loosadiera  (1789);  for  Florence  'Achilla  uell* 
aasedfo  di  IVoja*  (1798)  and  the  'Ritomo 
d'llysse'  (1799),  and  for  Venice  'Anticrnno.* 
Later  he  became  chapel-master  at  Macemta, 
and  wrote  a  large  number  of  comic  operas  ktt 
Venice,  not  all  equally  successful.  He  then 
made  a  rich  marriage,  which  enabled  iiim  to 
give  «p  work,  but  the  inarria$;e  turned  out 
i:n!ia[>)iy,  and  afler  a  separation,  in  1816,  be 
returne<l  to  his  fonner  post  at  Lureto.  For 
the  San  Carlo  at  Naples  Basili  composed  an 
oratorio,  '  Sansone,'  in  which  Lablache  sang  the 
chief  i>art.  A  requiem  which  he  had  written 
for  Jannaconi  wasperformed  on  March  23, 1816, 
at  the  AnoHtlea*  Cnuroh  in  Borne.  In  1827  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  OoBsenratorio  at 
Milan,  where  it  was  hia  fortune  to  refuse 
admission  to  Verdi.  In  August  1837  he  was 
called  to  Rome  to  take  the  place  of  ehapel« 
mai<ter  at  St.  Peter's,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Fioravanti,  and  remained  there  till  his  own  death 
on  Marah  95,  185a  While  aft  Rome  he  was 
made  very  unhappy  by  his  inability  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal  to  perform  the  great 
masterpieces  of  old  ItaBaa  church  music.  If 
HupiKirtetl  in  his  wish  a  great  revival  mi.rht 
have  been  accompliHhed,  but  with  Basili  the 
last  hope  of  a  resurrection  of  Italian  churdk 
music  has  perished,  a  doom  wliich  neither  Ros- 
sini nor  Verdi — whose  style  the  rigid  Basili 
would  hardly  have  approved-^HKre  done  much  to 
avert.  In  aiddition  to  many  operas,  besides  those 
already  named,  and  much  church  music,  Basili 

compose*!  symphonies  in  the  style  of  Haydn,  one 

of  which  used  otteu  to  be  played  at  Brussels 
under  Fitis*  conducting,  and  alwi^  withgraat 

•ppi»«iM.  [F.  a.] 

BASS.    (Ger.  7Ja<<;  Fr.  Bas^e;  Ttal.  Basso.) 
The  lower  or  grave  part  of  the  musical  system, 
oontradisUnguishcia  firom  tiie  tnlds^  wUdi  is 
the  high  or  acute'  part.  The  limits  of  the  two 

1,2 
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•re  generally  rather  va^ue,  but  nniMle  C  is  the 
practical  divUum  between  them.  Attempts  have 

been  inadc  to  sjill  the  word  'base';  out  this 
proceciU  tiuia  a  mistake.  'Ba«'  derfvea  ii* 
mrm  from  the  Fmu^h  or  Italian,  though  ulti- 
mately from  the  Greek  ^dai«  in  it«  sense  of 
foundation  or  support,  the  1ku<s  \yeing  that  which 
■npports  tbe  hanuony.  In  former  times  this 
was  much  more  obvious  than  it  u  now,  when 
a  single  bass  line  repremnted  a  whole  piece,  and 
an  acconiiumyist  wat*  satififieil  with  the  addition 
of  figuraa,  trum  which  be  deciphered  the  rest  of 
the  narmonj  without  having  it  written  out  in 
full.  The  impirtance  of  iiiclotly,  which  is  a 
development  of  more  modem  stales,  has  some- 
what oblitcn^  tMi  impTCnioo,  and  muaie 
KiTJUH  t  i  iii'iHt  jii.ijile  now  a -days  to  depend 
mure  upon  the  uppur  part  than  to  rest  u[H)n  the 

[C.  H-  H.  P.] 


BASS  Js  also  the  Imrart  or  doepeit  of  male 

Toices. 

By  the  old  masters  those  notes  of  the  bass  voice 
cnly  were  emplojad  which  could  be  placed  on  the 
bans  stave,  eleven  in  ntunber.  By  the  moderns 
this  coutposs  has  been  lar^i^ly  extended,  chiefly 
upwards.  For  whereas  even  the  employment  of 
the  lower  £  i*  now  «ixoeptioiud»  aod  that  of  the 
D  fadow  it  moit  nre,  it*  doable  oet«T^  and 
even  the  F  and  F  S  above  it,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  called  into  requisition,  ovea  in  choral 
rausio.  Example!  dating  even  as  far  back  as  the 
end  of  the  17th  century  |Kiint  to  the  cxi-^fein  o  of 
bass  Voices  of  extraordinary  extent.  The  Ser- 
▼ioee  (intended  far  ehoral  performaBoe)  of  Blow 
^nd  hb  crmtein|)on\ritH  .ihound  in  dn  p  notes; 
and  in  a  koIo  Anthem,  '  They  that  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  Khiiw.'  oom|»o!H«<l  no  doubt  for  an  excep- 
tional j)t  i  tonner,  .Sir.  ( lo-tliny^,  of  Ills  Majesty's 
Chaj>el  ll<  y;il,  im  well  us  lor  a  8|iccial  oc- 
casion—  tlie  eMeiti>o  of  King  Charles  11  and  tho 
Duke  of  York  from  shipwreck  —  Purcell  has 
employed  r^ieatedly  both  the  lower  D  and  the 
£  t.vo  octaves  and  a  tone  above  it.  Handel 
however  has  empbyed  a  still  mora  extended 
compass.  In  a  song  tor  Polifemo,  'Nd  Africano 
selve,"  fnjin  hi-^  early  A.  .1  id  (Jiil.iteii,  is  the 
iuilowing  paas^gBb  quoted  Uurysander  (.Handel, 
i.  a44) 


A  contemporary  singer,  Boarni,  niif,'ht  by  all  ac- 
counts h.ivo  sung  theno  pa!<.sa','e8 — the  groupi*  of 
hitfh  notes  in  the  third  or  falsetto  register. 

No  theofy  restindr  on  diftrenoe  of  pftoh  will 
account  for  such  paM«agei4.  If  tlie  1  huivh-|>it(h 
of  the  17th  century  was  lower  than  that  of  our 
own  time,  tiie  lower  notes  employed  in  them  be> 
come  Btill  more  n.-t  ni  liin_'  to  us  than  thev  .iro 
already ;  if  (as  is  iir<.*batjlo  it  not  certain)  that 
pitch  WM  higher  than  our  own,  tiie  higher  notes 
will  stand  in  th  ■  s  inie  pr<j<lic,\Mient.  Tlie  iin- 
questicnably  greater  compasis  ui  the  basses,  aud^ 


*  BASS. 

even  tenon>,  of  former  times,  is  however  ex- 
plained by  the  fact,  that  judicious  training, 
\v1)ile  it  increasPB  the  tiitensitv  and  flexibility, 
Aud  improves  the  ipiality  and  equality  of  a 
voice,  diminishes  its  compass.  Voices  oif  exten- 
sive  range  are  rarely  homogeneous;  and  their^imfrre 
or  quality  is  gen-  rally  found  to  be  in  inverse 
ratio  to  their  extent.  More  Uian  one  pn<^ge 
in  Milton,  beyond  doubt  »  oompetont  judge,  in- 
dicatfls  the  existenoe.  «t  «By  rate  In  Italy,  of 
consideraMc  viwal  skill  even  in  the  17th century; 
and  if  half  that  has  come  dowm  to  us  respecting 
the  aeeomplishmottts  of  Balthasar  PsftBi  be  tme, 
one  singer  at  le.-u^t  flonri^he*!  in  the  first  hnlf  of 
that  century  of  extraordinary  skill.  But  prior  to 
the  end  of  It,  when  the  first  Italian  schools  were 
opened  at  T>ti1i  .nu  unilcr  Pistwhi,  fin:,'in_'.  in 
the  full  senile  of  the  word,  was  an  art,  ekill  in 
which  was  confined  to  a  small  number  of  per- 
sons, and  iuHtrnetion  in  which  had  not  extended 
beyond  the  land  of  its  origin.  It  is  not  extraor- 
dinary therefore  that  in  the  North  of  Europe 
very  extensive — in  other  words,  untntined — voioeo 
existed  in  the  17th  century  in  greater  number 
than  now. 

The  intensity  or  power  of  the  bass  voice  h  due  *o 
the  same  causes  as  that  of  the  tenor,  the  contralto, 
the  Mtprano,  or  indeed  of  .my  other  wind-instru- 
ment— the  cMMMnty  and  free  action  of  the  ap- 
paratus hy  wnidi  it  collects  and  ejects  air->in 
the  human  b<i«ly,  the  InnLTs.  Its  '  vol'imc'  de- 
pends on  the  cajmcity  of  the  pharynx,  the  cavity 
at  the  bedt  of  the  mouth,  between  the  root  of 
the  tongue  and  the  Veil  of  tin-  p.il.ite.  the  part 
of  the  vocal  mechanism  mobt  easily  open  to 
inspection.  As  with  all  well-endowed  vocalista, 
the  jaw  of  the  bass  is  generally  wide,  the 
tongue  lai^c.  the  teeth  small,  and  the  uioutH 
ivipable  of  easy  expansion.  The  ba^s  singer  is 
L'<  iiendly  al'ove,  as  the  tenor  is  gensKBllj  balow, 

the  mi>i<lle  height. 
The  ha.ss  voice  is  of  tiiree  kinds ;  tho  .Sosso 

pn)/ou<lo,  the  Jfauo  eantante,  and  tho  Baryton, 
To  the.se  uiay  be  added  the  altogether  ex« 
ceptional  Coiitm-hatno,  sU'iuding  in  the  same 
relation  to  the  Bauo  prtifondo  as  the  instrument 
HO  called  does  to  the  violonodlo.  Th^  voio^ 
found  or  at  leai*t  cultivated  «mly  in  TJiiss'a,  is  l»y 
special  training  made  to  descend  with  ia.  i!  t.  to 

C  below  the  bass  staves  ^—z'  ^^'^ 


three,  and  tom  notes  lower. 

The  I'ftjtm  prttftnutii  and  the  Jlottto  cnntante  are 
distingiii«hed  rather  t>y  their  quality  than  their 
conipaiw  ;  that  of  lM>th  extending  occa-sionally 
from  the  £  flat  below  the  baas  stave  to  the  F 
above  it.  This  ponible  comp.o^  is  frequently  in- 
crca.sed  1>y  a  third  register,  or  f:d.setto,  of  a  quality 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  or  second. 
Tlie  English  male  ooonter-tenor  Is  In  genenl 
a  bass  whose  second  and  third  regi.>'tcn«  luive 
))een  cultivated  exclusively,  always  to  the  de- 
terioration, sometimes  to  we  destroetion,  of  tho 
firKt. 

The  employment  of  basses  and  bar)tons  in. 
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|Hriacipal  eliaractcra  on  the  operacic  stage,  tbougli 
iraqoaiit  only  hinoe  tha  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  diit  -s  fn>rn  a  nuirh  earlier  ei>och.  In- 
eUiucua  of  it  utay  bt:  fuuiid  iu  the  o))eraa  uf 
liiilly  and  hia  imitators,  native  and  foieign.  Its 
•nbflequently  increased  frequ«ncy  may  still  be 
attributed  to  the  FVench,  with  Mvhom  dramatic 
propriety,  iu  <>p<  ni,  has  alwa>ii  taken  precedence 
of  musical  etlect.  Glock  and  bis  contemporacy 
Pjodnni,  whose  lanrcln  were  dtiefly  gathered  on 
■iihe  French  stacre,  both  employ  this  cla^m  of  voice 
leigely ;  but  it  lirst  assumed  its  still  greater  im* 
portanoe  in  the  operas  of  Mosait,  who  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  first  coinj>ostT  to  rccog^niso  the 
ftot  that  the  baryton  or  higher  bass  is  the  average 
and  tlierefiwe  typical,  voice  of  man.  To  the  pro- 
luuipnce  given  both  to  the  l>aj<H  .'ind  the  Ijarvton 
voice  in  his  later  operas  he  wah  doubtless  urgud 
by  m  variety  of  causes,  not  the  least  being  a 
J  H'tcitv  of  com[>etent  tenors  iu  the  companies 
for  which  ho  had  to  write.  To  this  however 
naat  be  adckd  the  decline,  in  number,  excel- 
lence, and  popularity,  of  the  class  of  vocalists 
of  which  Farinclli  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type ;  and  (closely  connected  ^'iih  this)  to  an 
faicreased  craving  for  dramatic  effect^  only  at- 
tainable by  the  employment  of  basses  and  bary- 
tons,  among  whom  as  a  rule — liable  however  to 
.sfileadid  exceptions — singing  odors  h»ve  always 
Men  found  in  the  greatest  excellence  and  num- 
ber. Tliin  rhaiiLTC  in  thf  once  establinhLtl  <>r<ler 
of  things  haa  not  been  brought  about  without 
nrotest  A  distinguished  amateur,  tibe  Eari  of 
Mount- Edgecumbe,  whose  'Musical  Rtminis- 
cences'  embody  mi  account  of  the  Italian  Opera 
.in  England  from  1773  to  1834,  says,  in  reference 
to  it: — 'The  generality  of  voices  are  (now) 
.basises,  which,  for  want  of  better,  are  thrust  up 
into  serious  operas  where  thoy  used  only  to 
OOCUpy  the  la^t  place,  to  the  nianife.-t  injury  of 
melody,  and  U>ta.l  Bubver^sion  of  hanuony,  in 
whidi  the  lowest  pert  is  their  peculiar  province. 
These  new  singers  are  called  by  the  novel  appella- 
tion of  hauo  eantante  (whicli  by-the-bye  is  a  kind 
of  apoltv^',  and  an  ackuowleiiginent  that  they 
OQgbt  not  to  sing),  and  take  tho  lead  in  operas 
wffh  M  much  propriety  as  if  the  double-bass 
were  to  do  so  in  the  orchestra,  and  play  tlie  part 
of  the  first  fiddle.  A  bass  voice  is  too  unbend- 
ing mm!  deficient  in  iweetneM  Ibr  rfngle  songs, 
an<l  fit  only  for  those  of  inferior  character,  or 
of  the  buffo  style.  In  duettos  it  does  not  coalesce 
H>  wdl  wMi  »  ftmale  voiee^  en  aocount  of  the 
too  great  distance  between  them,  and  in  fuller 
pieces  the  ear  cannot  be  eatiHlied  without  some 
good  intermediate  voices  to  fill  up  the  interval, 
and  complete  the  harmony.'  And  he  adds  in  a 
note,  *  It  has  always  surprised  me  that  the  prin- 
dpel  dwrarteri  in  two  of  Mozart's  operas  should 
have  been  written  for  bosses,  nauMly,  Count 
Alxnaviva  and  Don  Giovanni,  both  of  Which 
MB  particularly  to  want  the  more  lively 
tones  of  n  tenor ;  and  I  can  account  for  it  in  no 
other  wise  than  by  supposing  they  were  written 
for  some  partictilar  sin^'cr  wlio  had  a  h'A^a  voice, 
lor  he  has  dome  so  in  no  other  instance.'  In 
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making  ihis  last  assertion  the  venerable  writer 
forgot  or  ignored  Mozart's  *Cosl  'fim  tutte,* 
MJie  Zaulierflote,'  and  'Die  Entfiihrung  aus 
da,u  ISerall,'  in  all  of  which  l»a-sc»  are  employed 
for  principal  characters.  Uis  argument  how- 
ever, thou>_di  incjeiiioua,  is  baw!<l  on  an  assump- 
tion unjustified  and  nujustitiable  by  either 
theoij  or  practice  — that  melody  inevitebly 
oooupies,  or  is  only  effective  in,  nn  upper  part. 
The  example  of  Mozart,  which  he  so  severely 
denounces,  has  been  foUowed  laigely  by  Bos' 
sini  and  all  the  o|ieratio  composers  of  later 
times.  lin  tiie  majority  of  their  o[ieraH  6<im 
cautnnti  appear  in  large  numbers,  without  any 
'kind  of  apolog)'/  and  persons  who  'ought 
not  to  sing'  do  so,  greatly  to  the  enhancement 
dnuualic  effect  and  the  pleMim  of  their 
hearers.    [Baiiyto.v.]  [.T.  H.] 

IJAS.S-BAR,  an  oblong  piece  of  wood,  fixed 
lengthwise  inside  the  belly  of  the  various  instru* 
meuts  belonging  to  the  >nolin-tril:»o,  running  in 
the  same  direction  with  the  btrings,  below  the 
G  string,  and  acting  as  a  beam  or  girder  to 
strei^hen  the  belly  against  the  pressure  of  the 
left  root  of  the  bridge,  as  the  sound-post  does 
aunin>t  that  of  the  right  foot.  It  is  the  only 
essi-utiul  part  of  the  instrument  which,  owiiu;  to 
the  gradual  elevation  of  the  pitch,  bas  had  to 
undergo  an  alteration  bince  Stradivari's  time. 
Tartini  states,  in  the  year  1734,  that  the  tension 
of  tiie  strings  on  a  violin  was  equal  to  a  weight 
of  63  lbs.,  while  now  a-days  it  is  calculated  at 
more  than  80  lbs.  This  enormous  increase  of 
])re88ure  requires  for  flie  belly  a  proportionate 
addition  of  bearing-power,  and  thi.s  couhl  only 
be  given  by  strengthcniug  the  ba.'^-bar,  which 
has  been  done  by  giving  it  a  flight  additional 
depth  at  the  centre,  and  abiding  considenibly 
to  its  length.  In  consequence  of  this  we  hardly 
over  find  in  an  old  instrument  the  original  bass- 
bar  of  the  maker,  just  as  rarely  as  the  original 
sound-post  or  bridge,  all  of  which,  however, 
can  be  made  as  well  by  an^  experienced  living 
violin-maker  as  by  the  onginaL  Stradivari  or 
AmatL  [P.  D.] 

BASS  CLARINET,  an  inatrument  of  the 

game  construction  as  the  ordinary  clarinet,  but 
Hp<  aking  an  octave  lower.  The  one  most  gen- 
d  aily  used  i«  that  in  Bt),  but  Wagner  writes  for 
one  in  A,  and  a  third  in  C  ha«  been  employed. 
They  are  all  slow -speaking  hollow otoniBd  in- 
struments, rather  w.m  ting  in  power.  Theehurinei 
quality  is  Ic-^s  marked  tliau  in  the  acuter  forms 
of  the  instrument,  insomuch  that  they  more  re- 
semble an  organ  pipe  of  bourdon  tone.  Meyer- 
btMsr,  from  liis  friendship  with  Sax,  who  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  instrument,  has  in- 
troduceil  it  in  his  operas  and  other  works.  In 
the  fifth  act  of  '  The  Huguenots '  there  is  a  fine 
declamatory  passage  for  it  in  Bb,  exhibiting  its 
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la  the  CorooAtion  Match  of  the  'Propli^'  it 
telraa  ibe  melodj,  and  in  AulMr^f  Eutbition 

March  two  Buch  in^trunients  are  employed.  It  ia 
writteo  in  the  treble  or  tenor  clef,  the  latter  bein^p 
better,  a*  Mrimilating  it*  yrt  to  that  Ibr  the 
beMOon.  Although  occasionally  of  value  fi>r  pro- 
dad^g  exceptional  effect*,  it  ckiee  not  present  any 
greet  edvealagea  for  on^estral  use.  [W. H.S.J 
BASS  CLEF.  The  well-known  mark  of  the 
bam  —  is  a  modification  of  the  letter  F,  which 
clef,  had  in  the  course  of  centuries  arrived 

at  its  present  shape,  in  the  same  erey  that  the 
&  and  (7  have  altered  thuir  forms. 

The  early  sub 'division  of  the  graver  male 
▼oicea  is  attested  by  the  Tviety  of  positions  on 
the  stave  (Kxupied  by  the  bans  or  F  clef.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  i8th  oe&tuiy  this  clef  ifor 
whatever  variety  of  beae  Toioe)  bee  oooupied 
the  fdurth  line  eiuliuivdy.  Up  to  that  poiiod 

iti  ir*— *in**  p^ffim^  m.  the  third  line 

indicated  that  the  niuHic  following  it  was  for  the 
baryton  voioe ;  the  stave  so  initiated  being 
called  the  baiyton  stave.  At  »  still  earlier 
epoch  the  baas  clef  was  eometiinee  placed  on  the 

X/it4  line^  Tbu  Sosio  jm/omfo  eteTe, 

wUdi  maikes  room  for  two  more  notes  bdow 

than  can  be  placed  on  the  hAnn  ntnve  proper,  is 
UHed  (among  others)  by  L.  Lotuti'Oii  iu  his  '  P:<al- 
modia'  (Wittenbach,  1579),  and  more  r  c  utly 
by  Praetorius  in  his  'C'aniionea  Satr;ie'  1  Huiu- 
burg,  lOii).  It  does  not  beem  however  at  any 
time  to  have  met  with  general  frvoor.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  baryton  stave  was  much  em- 
ployed, not  only  fur  choral  mujiiic,  but  for  solos, 
up  to  the  beginnfalg  of  the  last  century.  Some 
of  PurccU's  Bongs  (e.  g.  '  Let  the  dreuilful  en- 
gines') in  the  'Orpheus  Britonnicuii'  are  written 
upon  it,  and  with  reason,  for  it  takes  in,  with 
tne  aid  of  a  BingU;  le^er-line,  the  entire  compass 
employed,  irum  the  lower  A  U>  the  up|>er  1'. 

iVm]  {J.  H.] 

BASS  DRUM.  This  is  the  largest  of  all 
drums,  and  is  UHod  in  militaiy  bands  and  modem 
orchestras.   [Drum,  3.]  [V.  de  P.] 

BASS  FLUTE.   There  were  in  fisnner  times 

four  forms  of  the  flute  k  hoc  or  flas^'eolet,  the 
lowest  being  the  bass  flute,  and  the  others 
lespeotively  tenor,  alto,  and  descant  flutes.  These 
•re  now  all  but  liiHiiscd.  A  ba88  flute  still  existj), 
thoqgh  it  is  rarely  heard,  and  is  not  written  for 
by  aigr  oompoMr  of  emiiieiwe.    Ite  oompees  is 

from  &  r   upwerde.   In  oMer  Ibnne  of  the 


BASSET-HOBHT. 

Bass-flute,  to  bring  the  mouthpiece  within  reach 
of  the  finger  holes  the  tube  was  bent,  and  >»■ 
tume<l  U|ion  itx  If,  as  in  the  liaissoon;  but  as 
nmde  by  Boehui  it  resembles  an  ordinary  flute  of 
lar^e  size— 3a  inches  lon||b  and  one  inch  diameter. 
'I  lii'  ]'>aKtt-flute  requires  a  great  deal  of  breath, 
and  the  tone  is  not  strong,  but  it  is  of  very  bno 
quality.  [W.U.&] 

BASS  TRUMPKT.  [TBOMBOirB.] 

BASS  TUBA.  Thm  lowaat  of  th«  ankoHk 

[BoMBARnow.3 

BASSANI,  GiovAKiri  Battista,  an  emineni 
vioUn-player  and  composer,  wae  boni  at  Padnn 

about  1657.  lie  lived  for  some  years  at 
Bologna  as  conductor  of  the  cathedr:il-music, 
and  from  1685  in  a  similar  position  at  Ferrara, 
where  he  was  a  iiieiiiber  of  the  'Aoc  idemia  della 
Morte.'  He  was  altto  made  a  member,  and  in 
i68a  'principe'  of  the  'Aooademia  del  Klar- 
monici'  of  Boloirna-  From  16S0  to  1710  he 
published  six  operas  and  thirty-one  vocal  and 
instnimental  waring  Tie.  masHeM,  cantatae  fiir 
one,  two,  or  thre*  voices  with  instrument.*!, 
and  two  sets  of  sonatas  for  two  violins  with 
bass— a  complete  list  is  given  hy  VMm,  Tbeee 
works,  copies  of  which  are  now  very  lare^  an 
said  to  be  written  in  a  noble  piithetlc  etyte^ 
and  to  be  marked  by  good  and  correct  work- 
man-ship.  Kent  borrowed  from  them  lar;;ely. 
Amongst  others  the  chorus  '  Thy  righteousness,' 
in  his  anthem  '  Lord  what  love,'  is  taken  from 
Bassani's  ^lagnificat  in  G  minor  with  veiy 
slight  alteration.  The  'Hallelujahs'  in  'Hearken 
unto  this'  are  transcribed  note  for  note  from 
Bat'sain's  'Alma  Mater.'  But  Kent  was  »  lad 
apprtjpriator. 
Baamnidied  at  Ferrara  in  1716.  It  is  gen- 
erully  Ixjlieved,  though  not  absio- 
lutely  proved,  that  Corelii  was  his 
papiL  [P.  D.] 

BASSET-HORN  (Pr.  Cor  dt  Bat- 
iette ;  ItaL  Conto  di  //omcMo;  Germ. 
Basiethom).  A  tenor  clarinet  stand- 
ing in  F,  furnished  with  additional 
low  k^  and  a  proUmgod  bore,  eu- 
abling  it  to  readi  the  octave  C,  which 
ia  equivalent  to  F  below  the 


of  the  huit  fbnr  semitones  thoa  add* 

ed,  the  instrument  i«  in  all  respcicts 
a  clarinet,  and  the  necessary  irana- 
position  will  be  found  unosr  that 

ticafling.  These  four  notes  are  ob- 
tained by  means  of  long  keys  worked 
by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
wiiich,  in  the  onlinarv  clarinet,  has 
no  other  function  beaides  that  of  sup- 
porting the  instrument.  For  oon* 
vcnietio'  of  lumdling,  the  instrument 
ha-t  been  nuulo  in  various  curved 
shapes ;  with  a  bend  either  between 
the  rii,'ht  and  left  hands,  or  in  the 
upper  part  ju^t  below  the  mouthpiece.  OocdMUon* 
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ally  H  haa  been  nMde  with  a  bore  abruptly  bent 

on  it-c!f  I'kt;  that  of  the  ba>-'>'«n.  Its  roiiipass  is 
more  extenjiive  than  even  the  clarinet^  and  ita 
ton*  fbtkr  aad  mora  reedy. 

Mocart  is  the  composer  who  has  written  moflt 
fer  this  instrument.  In  one  great  work,  his 
*  Re>^uiem,*  it  repUees  tbe  obkHnet,  then  being 
indepemli  nt  parts  fur  two  players.  Perhaps  the 
finest  iuiilauce  of  its  use  is  in  the  opening  of  the 
*Reoordare.*  In  hia  opera  'Clemenza  di  Tito' 
it  is  also  employe*!,  and  a  fine  obhli^ratu  is 
allotted  to  it  in  the  song  'Non  piu  di  tiori.'  In 
Ida  chamber  music  then  an  oftm  parts  fiir  two 
or  even  three  banethorns. 

Mendelssohn  has  also  written  for  it,  ef>pecially 
two  coucert-|  ieces  for  clarinet  arn!  bjuwothom, 
op.  113  and  114,  intended  to  be  pbyed  by  the 
Btnnanns,  fiitber  and  son,  with  pianofmie  ao> 
comjianiiiient.  Other  conijx>scr8  have  occaaion- 
ally  emph>yed  it,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
it  nao  never  taken  so  prominent  a  place  in  or* 
che-Htral  music  as  Va  fine  tone  and  fiwiility  of  1 
•xecution  entitle  it  to  hold.  It  is  often  confused 
with  the  Cob  AVOLan*  cr  Eng^  horn,  whldi 
is  an  oiioo  of  sinihr  pitoh  to  the  Basset- 
bom.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BASSI.  Lcioi,  bom  at  Pesaro  1766,  died  at 
Dr<'8<len  1835.  An  eminent  baiitoao  lingor, 
first  appi-arod  on  the  stage  in  wonien'ft  parts  at 
the  age  of  thirteen ;  a  pupil  of  Lasclii  at 
Flonuoo.  In  1784  bo  wont  to  Prague,  where 
]MO»de  a  great  reputation,  e«j>ecially  in  Paisi- 
•Do's  •  Re  Teodoro,  and  '  Burliiere  di  Siviglia,' 
nod  Martini's  'Cosa  rara.'  Mozart  wrote  the 
part  of  Don  Juan  for  him.'  Ue  is  said  to  have 
■deed  Ifotaii  to  write  him,  another  air  in  place 
of  *Fin  e^an  d:J  vino'  in  Don  Juan,  but 
MoBNi  fcpliod  *  Wait  till  tho  pevforroanoe :  if 
the  air  is  not  appfawded,  I  will  tiien  write  you 
anotiier.*  A  hearty  encore  settled  the  question. 
Ue  is  also  said  to  have  induced  Hozart  to  re- 
write *La  d  darem'  five  tfanes  to  soit  him. 
But  th'-^e  -'itnrii  s  are  probably  mere  legends  of 
Moiarts  good  huiuuur.  In  1806  Baisi  left 
Pnf^  in  ooaaoqtwnee  of  tho  war.  For  oome 
ye.tr>  h<^  wa.^  in  tlie  pay  of  Prince  Lobkowitz. 
Beethoven's  frii-nd,  ap|>earing  occasionally  in 
pablie  in  Vienna;  but  in  1814  be  returned  to 
Prague,  when  Weber  had  the  direction  of  thu 
opons  and  in  1815  was  called  to  Dresden  as 
a  member  of  the  Italian  oompany  there,  bat 
abortly  afterwards  became  manager  of  the  opera 
inatt-ad,  and  died  there  in  1835.  B.-w<Bi  wa-s  <L;ift<.-d 
with  »  ino  voice,  OV«ll  thrOOghont  the  rei^'ister. 
a  prepeoseasiag  appearance,  and  considt^rable 
dramatie  nUli^.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Nieolo  or  Tinoenn  BeasL        [M.  C.  O] 

BA.S.SIRON.   Phiuppr,   a   native   of  tho 
Natherlands,  living  in  the  ijtb  century,  and  , 
oontemporary  with  Josauin  des  Pm.  Somo  of  I 
his  masses  wen  printed  bgf  Betmcci  of  F<issom- 
brooe  in  1^8.  [J.  R.  B.J 
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BASSO  CONTINTTO,  Bam  OonnvuB,  or 

sitnply  CoxTiNTo,  is  the  same  thing  as  our 
English  tenn  Thurough-Bass  in  its  original  and 
proper  dgnifioatkm,  aa  may  be  seen  by 

panson  of  Kngli^nh  with  forei'.^  works  wluri' 
these  tenna  oocur.  For  instance,  in  the  score 
of  the  *Matthiw  Pkwion'  of  Bach  the  lowest  lino 

in  the  accompaniments  of  the  choruses  is  for  the 
violoncello!!  aud  bassos  and  'organ  e  continuo^* 
for  the  two  latter  of  which  figures  are  added  j 
while  in  the  recitative  a  sinulo  line  and  fitrures 
is  given  for  the  'coctinuo'  alone.  The  e  iition 
of  Purcell's  'Ori)hi  \ih  llritsnnicus,'  publif<hed  in 
1698  -1 70a,  has  the  title  *  A  collection  of  choicest 
songs  for  I,  2,  and  3  voices,  with  symphonies  for 
violin  and  flutes  and  a  thorough-bcu*  to  each 
song  figured  for  the  Organ,  Harpsichord,  or 
llMoribo-Lnte.'  The  origin  dT  the  name  is  the 
same  in  lx)th  cases,  as  it  is  the  ba^s  which  coii- 
(lattstf  or  goes  Ikrough  the  whole  pieoe^  from  which 
with  the  aid  of  Hgnrm  the  acoompanhnoBt  tieed 
to  be  playi'il.  (For  complete  discuss-on  of  tlio 
subject  see  TuoK(}i;(;Jt-RASs.)         [C.  II.  H.  P.J 

BASSO  DI  CAMP:I{A.  Italian  for  a  chamW- 
baas;  that  is,  a  small  double  boss,  such  is 
gt  nerally  used  by  dottblo-basa  platen  tor  solo 
performances. 

BASSO  OSnNATO  ii  tiie  OHne  m  tbo 

English  GR0Din>-BA8^  irideh  see.  It  means  the 
continual  repetitioB  of  »  phrase  in  the  bass  part 
through  the  whole  or  a  iwrtaon  of  n  norement, 

u[>on  which  a  variety  of  harmosdes  and  figures 

are  8UCce.«iMively  built.  [C.H.H. P.J 

BA.SSOOX  (Kr.  ./?rt,won.  Ital.  Fwjntfo,  Ger. 
Pagott).  A  woHli.n  double  reeil  iiislrutiient  of 
eight-foot  tone.  'Hie  En>j;lish  aiul  Fn  Tu  h  naiii<  m 
are  derived  from  its  pitch,  which  is  the  natui-al 
hi\m  to  the  oboe  and  other  ned  imtrunients;  . 
the  Italian  and  Gennan  names  oomo  from  ita 
resemblance  to  a  faggot  or  bundle  of  etidcs. 

It  is  probably,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  great 
antiquity,  although  there  exists  ciroomstantial 
evidence  of  its  diMovery  by  Afranio,  a  Canon  of 
Ferrara.  Tliis  occurs  in  a  work  by  the  invL-ntor'a 
nephew,  entitled  '  lutroductio  in  Cbaldaicaui  lin< 
guam,  mystica  et  oahaWstiea,  a  llieseo  Allxmesio 
utriusque  juris  doctori,'  etc.  (I'avia,  1530).  It 
is  illustrated  by  two  rough  woodcuts,  and 
is  termed  'DeeeripUo  no  ewnwharmn  Fhagoti 
Afranii.'  frnin  which  it  would  appear  that  tho 
author,  altliough  an  ludian,  did  not  realise  the 
e^mologioal  OTigin  of  the  name.  A  dass  of  in> 
strument'j  named  lx)inb.'u\lH,  pommers,  or  bruiii- 
mers,  which  were  nuule  in  many  keys,  seems 
to  havo  been  tiie  immediate  predecessor  of  the 
bassoon.  Some  of  tlio  oMer  forms  are  well 
described,  with  representations  of  their  shaj^e, 
in  the  'Molodooompleto  di  Fagotto*  of  WiUent. 
They  pomess  a  contrivance  which  does  not  exist 
at  the  present  day  on  any  reed,  though  it  some- 
what anticipates  the  'crooks'  and  'transposing 
slides'  of  brass  instruments.  Besides  the  holes 
to  be  B(opi>ed  by  the  fingers,  then  an  other 
intermediate  apertures  Htop]>ctd  by  pegB»  and 
only  to  be  openod  in  certain  keys.  No  doobi 
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in  the  older  style  of  numic  this  tnechamsm 
may  liave  lit-oa  ut«eful ;  but  it  would  hanlly 
«dApt  itself  to  the  ni|iid  nnodnlations  of  later 
oomposera. 

The  Bassoon  is  an  initnillliailt  wUch  hm  evi- 
dently originftted  in  «  fortuitoai  manner,  de> 
▼eloped  by  miooemhre  fmpravemtEDtB  niAer  of  an 

emptrinil  tlum  nf  u  thcoretioill  nature  ;  hence  it« 
general  amuigement  has  not  materially  altered 
sfaioe  the  eaifieci  enmplee.    Varlom  attempts 

have  been  made  to  '^vc  ipvtiU-r  accuracy  and 
com])leteneiia  to  its  Hin<^iiIarlY  capricious  scaJe; 
but  up  to  the  present  time  all  these  seem  either 
to  have  dimini.<hc<l  the  flexiliility  of  the  instru- 
ment in  florid  luisMageH,  ar  to  have  unpaired  its 
paonliar  but  tolling  and  characteriHtic  tone. 
Ahnenrriiler  in  (lomiany  is  credited  with  certain 
iniprovciiifi»t,>-,  but  one  of  the  Ijest  of  these  efforts 
at  recoiistruclion  was  nhown  in  the  Exhibition  of 
1S51  by  Cornelius  Ward,  and  it  has  already  fiUlen 
entirely  into  disuse.  Hence  tfluwoong  by  the  older 
makers  iiPf  generally  prefemxl  to  newer  speci- 
mens,  and  they  therein  alone  resemble  stringed 
among  wind  inrtmnienti.  Thoee  of  Savary  osj>e- 
cially  are  in  ^Tt.at  re  jiiost,  and  comniaii  l  liigh 
jmoes.  The  copiui  of  tlieee  made  by  Sauuiie  in 
this  oouutry  are  not  far  inferior  to  them,  though 
thflj  lack  the  particular  sweetaeBs'  and  singing 
tone  of  the  French  maker. 
The  oompaas  ia  ftnm  ■ixtean^ibot  Bb  to  Ab 


in  the  treble 


The  Qpper  Umit  hae  been 

greatly  raised  in  modem 
iuj*truineutH  by  additional 
mechanisni,  h<>  tliat  the  C, 
and  own  tlie  F  al>ovo  the 
Ab  rcfcnxd  to,  can  be 
reached.  The  natural  scale 
is  however  that  named,  the 
notes  above  Ab  being  un- 
certuiu  and  somewhat  dif» 
ferent  in  quality  from  thoM 
below; 

Like  the  o\>oo,  of  which  It 
la  the  bass,  the  bassoon  givea 
the  ooamoutiTe  harmonica  of 
aa  open  pipe,  a  fiu  t  wliich 
Helfluudts  has  shown  mathe- 
matically to  depend  oik  Ita 
conical  bore. 

It  consists  of  iive  pieces, 
naiucl  respectively  the  crook, 
winif,  butt,  long  joints,  and 
Kill.  These,  when  fitted  to- 
gether, fonn  a  hollow  cone 
about  eitfht  feet  long,  tapering 


from 


■nr 


>f  ail  inch  at  the  reed 


to  I  j  inche.4  at  the  bell  end. 
In  the  butt  joint  this  boftt 
!■  bent  abruptly  back  upon 
itself  both  sections  l>ein^ 
pienMd  in  the  same  block  of  wood,  and  united 
•t  Uk»  kwrar  end;  tlie  prolongation  of  the  double 
tabe  being  in  geiwnl  itoppid  by  means  of  • 
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flattened  oval  cork.  The  whole  length  of  the  in- 
strument, by  internal  measurement,  being  ninety- 
three  inches,  about  twelve  are  in  the  crook, 
thirty -two  in  the  downward  branch,  and  the 
remaininu'  forty  iiine  in  the  ai«cendiiig  joints. 
The  height  is  thus  reduced  to  a  little  over  fotur 
feet,  and  the  varioas  holee  are  brought  within 
reach  of  the  fingers.  They  would  still  1k»  situatetl 
too  far  apart  for  an  ordinary  hand  if  they  were 
not  pierced  obliquely ;  the  upper  hole  ibr  each 
forefinger  j-ansiiiL,'  iijnv.inls  in  the  substance  of 
the  wood,  and  thuue  for  the  third  or  ring-fingers 
passing  downwards  in  a  similar  way.  There  ara 
three  holes  in  the  winir  joint — so  named  from 
a  projecting  wing  of  wo<xl  intended  to  contain 
them;  three  others  on  the  ftY>nt  of  the  butt 
joint  —  to  Ik;  elweil  by  the  first  tliree  fingers  of 
the  left  and  ri^ht  haniL4  respectively ;  a  idttgle 
hok'  on  tlie  1';u-k  of  the  butt  joint,  for  the 
th\imb  of  the  right  hand ;  and  a  series  of  inters 
locking  keys  on  the  long  j<iiiit,  pHxludng  the 
lowest  notes  of  the  scale  by  means  of  the  lef^ 
thumb.  It  will  thua  be  seen  that  the  instro- 
ment  is  held  in  the  boOow  of  the  two  handa^ 
with  the  lefb  uppermost,  at  the  level  of  the 
player**  braast^  Uie  right  hand  being  somewhat 
below  and  bdiind  the  right  thigh.  A  strap 
round  the  iieek  Hupportf?  the  l);dk  of  the  weiirlit. 
The  little  fiu,/er  of  the  ri;rht  hand  touches  two 


keys  which  produce  Ab  and 


F  M 


With 


this  latter  note  the  real  fundamental  scale  ends, 
exactly  as  it  does  in  the  olwe ;  all  the  mechanism 
of  the  long  joint  an<l  hell  onlv  !<tn:'n:,tliening  the 
t<me  and  producing  the  seven  loweet  semitones 
upwards  &um  Bb.  In  comparing  the  battsoun 
i\ith  its  kindred  treble  iu>trumeut,  the  oboe,  it 
must  be  reniendjcred  that  it  has  this  supple* 
mentor}'  prolongation  of  its  compass  downwarda^ 

^\lli(•h  the  other  lacks.  Tlie  s<.ven  lowest  holes 
and  keys  therefore  produce  only  one  sound 
apiece;  bnt  the  case  Is  totaOy  different  with 
tlutfiu  following  next  alnive  them,  fnim  the  little 
finger  of  the  right  hand  to  the  forefinger  of  the 
left.  These  eight  holes  and  keys  can  each  be 
made  to  give  two  sounds  at  an  interval  of  an 
octave  by  varj-ing  the  pressure  of  the  lip.  After 
the  doable  register  thus  obtained  has  been  ran, 
thront,'h,  there  still  remain  u  few  notes  to  he  got 
by  crows  fingering*!  at  the  iuterval  of  a  twt-lfth, 
namely  the  FJ,  Gtj,  and  Ab,  with  which  the 
natural  scale  has  been  stated  to  end.  In  modem 
instruments  two  or  even  throe  keys  are  added  at 
the  top  of  tho  wing-joint,  to  be  worked  by  the 
thumb  of  the  kft  hand  stretched  acroes  from 
the  other  ride.  They  open  small  harmonic  holea 
close  to  the  crooks  aad  enable  seven  semitunee  ta 

 ±n 

be  added,  from  A  to  1^  Indiuive 


Even  above  tliis  there  are  two  outlying 

m  and  F  ^-f  ^    ,  to  be  obtained  by 

exceptional  players  without  mechanism;  and  it 
It  not  Improbable  that  atill  holier,  1111101!!^ 
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tnelecs,  harmonics  m^ht  bv  aauduous  liudy  be  . 
exacted  from  Chfa  ranurkable  initrumeni. 

It  will  thus  he  s^  on — what  imlewi  wa-s  affirmed 
in  the  uut«et — that  the  acale  of  the  boMuon  ia 
oompHeated  and  eaprieknit.  To  tMs  H  mmt  be 
a!'!(-l  that  it  is  v.-iri.iMi'  in  clifrfrcnt  pattmis, 
aad  that  even  a  hno  flavor  cannot  play  u]>i>u  an 
tmfiun&iar  iMtroment.  Each  has  to  Ix;  learned 
independently ;  and  although  the  thcoretiral 
in^>erfectiun  uf  such  a  course  ia  obviuuit,  it  h.-us 
aoevteinoampflOBMtion  In  the  fact  tiiat*  bassoon- 

£^01  must  n"''-<-i«nrily  n  ly  upon  bin  ear  alone 
oorrect  iut<>n:iLiou,  and  that  he  thus  more 
BMriy  approximates  to  Ihft  HMtaipttlation  of 
stringed  instruments  than  anj  member  of  Um 
orchestra,  except  the  trombonofl.  In  some  of  Hbn 
most  important  and  delicate  notes  there  are  two, 
threes  or  oven  four  alternatives  of  fingering  open 
to  iho  perfsnner ;  as  these  prodace  soands  sughtl  y 
differing  in  pitch  and  i|uality,  tiny  may  be 
employed  by  a  judicious  musician  for  obtaining 
•octzrate  oonsonanoe  and  tar  htSHlmtiiug  dfffieoK 
passages.  But  it  must  Ix;  a  hnitte<l  that  the 
acale  of  the  bassoon  is  a  sort  of  compromise, 
tar  Ao  oonatraction  of  wUeh  no  ptedae  formolft 
can  be  given. 

Whatever  its  theoretical  imfierfections,  it 
Munot  be  denied  tiiaft  the  musical  value  of  the 
hnssoon  is  very  great,  and  it  has  for  about  two 
centuries  been  largt^ly  used  by  compiwers.  lu 
position  in  the  orchuMtra  has  somewhat  changed 
in  the  course  of  time.  Originally  intnuluciKl  — 
probably  lirxt  in  Cambcrts  'Poiuone'  (Paris, 
1671)— as  a  purely  bass  instnmMU^  iC<haa  grad- 
ttlly  risen  to  the  position  of  tenor,  or  even  alto, 
froquently  doubling  the  high  notes  of  the  vio* 
looodlo  or  the  lower  re^ster  of  the  viola.  The 
CMMO  of  the  change  is  evidently  the  greater 
we  of  bees  instmments  inch  u  twmhfltWi  end 
epidcleides  in  ni  ^li m  i  >r<  li<^lnil  Hcores,  ontho  one 
head,  mad  the  improvements  in  the  uppor  ngister 
of  the  beMMm  ttaelf  on  the  other.  There  is  a 
peculiar  swittnejw  and  titlling  <jnalitv  in  these  ex- 
teeme  souudii  which  has  Itsd  to  their  being  named 
TOX'humana  notes.  We  have  good  evidence  that 
•  vt-n  m  Ifaviln's  time  they  were  I'.ppreclittt  il,  fi>r 
in  tbe  gra<»iul  uanuet  of  his  '  Military  iSymphonv' 
we  find  »  melody  leeching  to  the  dneblo  a1|. 
The  paKMAire  affMrd-s  an  excellent  sjiecimen  of  good 
solo  writing  for  the  instrument,  though  requiring 
ft  fint-rate  playsr  to  do  it  jmtioe. 


Indeed  it  is  between  the  time  of  Haildel  and 
Haydn  that  the  above  men  tinnt^d  cluuige  seems 
to  have  taken  place.  Handel's  scores  contain 
few  bassoon  parts,  and  those — with  one  remark- 
able exception,  the  Witch  mono  in  the  oratorio 
of  .Saul — mostly  of  a  ripieno  diancter;  Haydn 
«a  the  oUmt  head  ram  it     one  ef  the  most 


prominent  voices  of  his  orchestra.  Boieldieu  also, 
who  dates  a  little  later,  haa  esidgned  to  the  bae* 

Rofin  the  principal  melody  in  the  overture  to  the 
'  Dame  Blanche^'  repeating  it  afterwards  with  in> 
or^aaed  ehdboration  in  the  form  of  »  variation. 

etc* 

VariatioB. 

Mlf  eeee  ee  •••••s 

Bach  usee  it  i^uently,  sumetlmee  merely  to 

reinforce  the  b.i,s.ses,  but  oft«"n  with  nn  ii\de- 
pemlent  and  characteristic  part.  The  '  Quouiam' 
in  the  Mass  in  B  minor  has  two  bassoons  obll- 
gato  throughout,  and  other  in8t:iii'"»  s  of  it^  use 
will  be  found  in  the  cantatas  'Am  A) .end  al)er' 
(No,  42),  and  '  Ich  hatte  viel  Bektimmemi.'ss* 
(So.  21),  in  the  volumes  of  the  Bjich-Gesell- 
Bchaft.  In  the  Score  of  the  Matthew  Passion 
the  bassoon  does  not  appear.  Boyce,  a  writer 
who  can  hanlly  have  known  much  of  foreign  music, 
gives  it  a  fine  part  in  the  song  '  Softly  rise  thott 
wiuthem  brL-ez<^'  in  his  'Solomon'  (1743). 

Cherubini  has  given  it  a  hue  solo  in  his  opera 
of '  WiAfB,*  whi<£  is  remarkable  for  its  difficuUy, 
and  abo  f  >r  iu  extnionlinaiy  compeiB,  ending  oa 
the  extreme  high  notes. 

Mozart,  beafdes  ft  coneerto  with  orehestra  whld| 
is  liar<Hy'  known,  constantly  emplovH  the  bas- 
soon in  his  scores.  It  figures  prominently  in  his 
s^onphoidefl,  even  when  other  wind-parts  are  de- 
ficient; meet  of  hia  mashCs  contrkin  fine  ])hnv^es 
for  it ;  in  the  Tleqaiem,  of  which  the  iui^inimeuUi- 
tion  is  peculiar,  it  filb  a  leading  place,  eontrasthig 
with  three  tmrnl^nes  and  two  corni  di  bassetto. 
All  his  operas  moretiver  a.««ign  it  great  promi- 
nence ;  he  seems  fully  aware  of  its  beauty  as  an 
a<---'.iiipaniment  to  the  voice,  wdnch  it  supports 
and  intensifies  without  the  risk  of  overpowering 
the  singer. 

Beethoven  never  fails  to  emploj  it  largely, 
reinforcing  it  in  some  works  by  the  ooutraftgotto. 
Tbe  First  Symphony  is  remarkable  for  the  as- 
signment of  Bubjeot  as  well  as  oounter-subjeot  in 
the  slow  movement  to  first  and  leoond  basMMne 
workiii:,'  in(lei)cndently ;  Ixith  aflerwards  joining 
with  the  two  clarinets  in  the  curious  dialogue 
of  the  trio  between  strings  «nd  reeda.  The 
Se'oond  S\-mphony  opens  with  a  pnwiincnt  j.as- 
sage  in  unison  with  baas  strings ;  in  the  Adagio 
of  the  Fotnrth  Is  an  effiMstive  fi^ire  exhIbltiDg  tiie 
groat  power  of  staccato  pl.aying  possessed  by  the 
bassoon ;  in  the  first  movement  of  the  Kightli  it 
is  employed  with  ezquilite  homotir,  an<l  in  the 
minuet  of  the  samo  BjTnphony  it  is  entnisted 
with  a  melody  of  considerable  length.  I'erhajw 
the  most  remarkable  passage  in  Beethoven's 
vsTiting  for  this  instrument,  oertainlv  the  least 
known,  occurs  in  the  opening  of  the  Finale  of  the 
Ninth  or  Choral  Symphony,  where  the  theme  of 
the  movement,  played  by  oellae  and  viohM  in 
unison,  is  aooompanied  by  the  fleet  bttMQB  in  ft 
*laaasi.«msimidi7.-A  lEo(kd.ltablsl. 
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loi^  independent  melcxly  of  the  greatest  in- 
genuity and  interest. 

MendelHolui  ihows  some  peouli*rity  in  dealing 
wftb  the  buMon.  He  mm  eridenily  atrnck,  nol 

only  witli  thfi  power  of  its  lower  regi.-ttr,  a  faot 
abuodAutly  illustrated  by  hia  use  of  it  in  the 
opening  of  tiie  Seolcii  Symphony  mi,  with  the 
trombones,  in  the  grand  chords  of  the  overture  to 
'  Buy  Bl&s' ;  but  he  evidently  felt,  with  Bee- 
thoven, the  oomic  and  rustic  charMter  of  its  tone. 
This  is  abundantly  shown  in  the  music  to  the 

•  Midsummer  Niyht's  I)rt*ani,'  where  the  two 
faMBoons  lead  the  quaint  <;luwnt«' inart-h  in  thirds; 
nnd  still  ftirther  on  in  tiiu  funeral  niiircli,  which 
ie  obviously  an  imitauun  ot  a  small  country  baud 
oeagiatlHg  of  olarinet  and  battsoon,  tbs  lattv 
oodimp  unexpectedly  and  humorously  on  a  soli- 
tary low  C.  In  the  Overture  the  same  instru- 
ment also  Huegeht«  the  bra^nug  of  Bottom.  It  is 
worth  uotioelu»w  the  acute  ear  of  the  muaioiaa 
has  caught  the  exact  Interval  need  hy  the  anhnal 
uitlii'ut  any  \i<ilatitin  cf  artistic  projiriety.  As 
if  in  return  for  theee  vile  uses,  the  eame  oom- 
poMT  has  oompeneated  the  instrament  in  nam- 
beriwff  tine  figures,  of  which  it  is  nnnoccssjiry  to 
•pedfy  more  tliau  the  quartett  of  homs  and  ba«- 
•ooM  in  the  trio  of  toe  Italian  Symphony,  the 
uiajcstir  nju-ning  phnves  of  the  so  calletl  '  Til- 
griut'tt  March,'  and  the  Howing  cantabile  in  uo- 
taveo  with  the  oboe  wUdi  Ibinna  the  second 
movcnii'iit  of  the  introductory  qrmphonj  to  the 

*  Hymn  ol  I'r.iise.' 

Waber  exhibits  the  saoM  knowledge  of  its 
nowen  as  his  preilecetfsurs.  Although  the 
fVench  horn,  and  after  it  the  clarinet,  are 
obvioudy  his  favourite  instruments,  the  bassoon 
oomes  very  little  behind  them.  One  of  the 
lordiest  phrases  ever  aiwigued  to  this  instrument 
ocoim  in  the   A-uus  Dei'  of  his  bum  in  Q. 


It  is  ufisoliitely  alone  on  the  telling  G  of  the 
up]H'r  ri  .p-tt  r  ;  the  vdot  following  in  imitation 
and  thf  l.a>>  -  n  thuu  repeating  the  passage.  In 
the  Conoert-iatUck,  for  piano  amd  arcnestra,  there 
is  a  diffieuH  hot  beantlfbl  pofait  ftr  hasstficin 
nI'>no,  wliirli  leads  into  tlie  man.li  f  t  the  ilari- 
nets.  Ilis  two  symphonies  are  marked  by  the 
same  oharacter,  especially  the  first,  in  which 
the  ba-srum  Iea<ls  throuLrlioat,  with  s  ime  cffoctive 
organ  points.  The  overturee,  and  indeed  all 
his  operas,  are  very  fully  soared  fer  bassoons. 
His  hsissoon  cono  rto  in  F  and  his  Hun^'ariaa 
rondo  are  grand  works,  scored  for  full  orchestra. 

Meyerbeer  has  somewhat  neglected  the  bawoon 
for  the  bas.^  clarint't — in  tlie  I'rophMe  Man-h 
for  instance ;  but  he  has  given  it  many  pas.<sa<.;es 
of  importance  and  some  of  a  gn)t«w(|ue  chur.Hct*-r, 
M  in  the  incantation  scene  of  '  Kc  tbert  le  Dial)le.' 
He  fre:|uently  employs  four  iiuteail  of  two  in- 
struments. 

The  Italian  writers  nse  It  freely.  JDonizetti 
assigns  it  an  obbligato  in  tibe  air  *  Ub»  fhrtiva 

U-^n-itna/  H»s.siui  opens  tbo  'Stthnt  M«ter*  with 
the  effective  phrases— 


for  bassoons  and  cellos  in  unison,  which  again 
ooenr  at  tiio  end  of  tilie  work.  In  bis  latest 

composition,  the  'Me.«Ho  S<ilfniK!l<''  it  is  almost 
too  heavily  written  for,  and  is  at  times  uouiic  and 
ineffective. 

Anl>er  writes  but  little  for  the  bassoon,  using 
it  chiefly  in  sustaining  high  notes  at  the  very  top 
of  its  register.  There  is  however  a  melodious 
passage  for  the  two,  with  tha  honi%  in  th« 
overture  to  the  '  SirJjne.' 

Tlie  following  list  of  musio  for  bassoon,  solo 
and  ooncertante,  may  be  found  usefoL  Th« 
writer  desires  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid 
he  has  received  in  its  compilation  and  e!!H-where 
lirom  Mr.  Charles  Evans  of  the  British  Museum. 

Mocart,  oonoerto  in  Bb;  PerdlnaiMi  David, 
concertino  in  Bb,  op.  la;  Kalliw<Kla,  var. 
and  rondeau  in  Bb,  op.  57;  Weber,  andante 
and  rondo  oogarese  in  C.  op.  55,  ooooeito  in  F» 
op.  75,  ;  KninnuT,  concerto  in  C,  op.  25  ;  Neu- 
kirchner,  fantasia  with  orchestra;  Ja<K)bi,  pot- 
pourri with  ordiestra;  Dotzauer.  quatuor,  op. 
36,  with  violin,  viola,  and  ct  llo;  twelve  pieces 
for  three  bai^soons,  by  G.  H.  Kmamer,  op.  1 1  ; 
twelve  trios  for  three  bassoons,  by  G.  H.  Kunnner, 
op.  I  ;  forty-two  caprices  for  bassoon,  by  K. 
Ozi :  six  duos  couc<;rtauts  for  two  bassoons,  by 
£.  Ozi ;  Lindpaintncr,  op.  34,  rondeau  in  Bb. 

Other  works  will  be  foiind  under  Claiiinkt, 
Obob,  etc.  [W.  H.  S.1 

BASTABDELLA,  or  BASTABBINA.  8w 

Aor.i  .\ui, 

BASTIEN  ET  B.VSTIENNE,  a  German 
operetti  ur  {Mistoral  in  one  act  (15  No«.),  words 
by  Soliachtner  from  the  French,  the  music  by 
Moxart  'in  bis  12th  year,*  1768;  performed  in 
a  Garden-house  at  Vienna  bdoi^ng  to  bis 
friends  the  Messiners.  (Kikihel,  No.  50;  .Talm. 
I  St  o<i.  i.  122).  The  subject  of  the  lutrade  (^in 
G)  is  by  a  curious  eotneidenoe  all  but  ideiitionl 
with  the  [trinoi|i.al  theme  of  tlie  first  moveoie&t 
of  Beethoven's  '  Kn.)ica'  Spnphony: — 

BASTDX,  Josqonr,  n  Flemlidi  eomposer  of 

the  first  half  of  the  ifith  ccntur\*,  arid  still 
living  in  15^)6.  Unlike  most  of  his  contt>injH)i>> 
rit  s,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  visited  Itsly,  as  his 
puMi.Hlic  iI  w.xks,  consisting  of  mot  -ta  and  chan- 
sons, form  part  of  coUcctious  printed  either  at 
Louvain  or  Antwerp.  [J.  R.  &  B.] 

BATESk  JoAn,  was  bom  in  1740  at  Halifax, 
where  he  received  his  early  education  under  Dr, 
Ogden,  and  learned  musfo  from  Hartley,  oiigamst 
of  liochda'e.  lie  subsequently  removed  to 
Manchester^  where  he  studied  oigan  •  playing 
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nnder  Rolwt  WMnwright,  orgauigt  of  the 
ooUegi&te  church,  now  the  oathedral.  He  next 
rttuioved  to  Eton  and  thence  to  Ciuiibridge,  where 
ho  beoame  fellow  tad  totor  of  King's  GolUge. 
He  l3bm  beoame  private  ■earetory  to  the  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  first  L»>nl  of  tlic  Admiralty,  ami  a 
well  known  musitakl  amateur.  About  that  time 
W  wmoiTiwl  Ihe  |ilaik  of  the  Coneert  of  Aneieait 
ttmac  which  waa  established  in  177^,  Bates 
bfliiur  appointed  conductor.  In  1780  he  was 
Bjrp^"f*^  •  eommiwrioner  of  the  ViotiialUng 
OffioSb  and  married  Miss  Sarah  Harrop,  a  pupil 
of  Saechini,  and  a  favourite  concert  singer,  who 
had  studied  under  him  the  music  of  Uandel  and 
the  elder  mafters.  He  next,  in  171^3,  in  con- 
junction with  \'iHcount  Fiizwilliam  and  Sir 
WaOuB  WiUiama  Wynn  .  |  rojaoled  the  Com- 
memoration of  lland«j,  which  was  carried  into 
etfect  the  following  year,  Bates  officiating  as 
eaadnetor.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  a 
iMWimiwioiiiir  of  the  Ciwtoms  and  a  director  of 
Crnenwkli  Hoepitid.  Having  projected  the 
Albi"!!  Mills,  of  the  suocuas  of  which  he  was 
■o  sanguine  ae  to  invest  the  whole  of  his  own 
aind  hit  wife**  fcrinnes  in  tiiem,  he  was  nearly 


ruined  by  their  destruction  by  fire  in  1701 
In  1793  he  resigned  the  conductorehip  of  the 
GoDoert  of  Andent  Muno.  He  died  June  8, 
1799.  A  fine  painting  of  Joah  Bates  and  his 
wife,  by  F.  Coates,  K.  A.,  is  in  the  possession  of 
theSMndHanmnieSoaiety.     '  CW.H.H.] 

BATES.  WnUAV,  n  composer  of  tibe  18th 

century,  produced  music  for  the  following  dra- 
matic pieces : — '  The  Jovial  Crew,'  couiic  opera, 
1 760 ;  '  Phamaces,*  opera,  1 765  ;  '  The  Ladies' 
Frolick,'  an  alteration  of  'The  Jovial  Crew' 
(jointly  with  Dr.  Arne),  1770;  'The  Theatrical 
CAndidatas^'  moafcal  preluda,  1775.  He  was 
ab«)  tlie  composer  of  '  Songs  sung  at  Marybon 
Uardens,  i7btS,'  and  of  He  vend  glees,  catches, 
and  canons,  eleven  of  which  are  Inoliided  in 
Warren's  collections.  It  has  been  oonjectured 
that  he  was  a  member  of  one  <^  the  theatrical 
eMhflrtraa.  [See  Cazuct,  Aunkt]  [W.H.U.] 

EATESON",  Ttiomas.  one  of  the  great  Eiiglibh 
madrigalian  comuosers  of  the  Elizabethan  period. 
The  dafeee  of  his  birth  and  decease  an  imknown ; 
but  we  may  infer  that  he  wa*i  a  young  '  practi- 
tioner in  the  art '  when  he  produced  his  '  First 
8et  of  Madriigala*  in  1604,  wherein  he  compares 
his  oomjKwitions  to  '  young  binls  fearetl  out  of 
their  nest  before  they  be  well  teatliered,'  and 
hopes  they  will  be  '  so  shroudctl '  in  '  the  leaves 
of  his  patron's  grxnl  liking,'  bo  that  neither  any 

*  ravenous  kite  nor  crailie  fowler,  any  open 
Momus  or  mere  shj  detnirtorinay  de- 
er liann  them  thai  caimot  snocoor  or  shift 

^ftr  themselves.'  At  the  back  of  the  dedication 
to  his  *  honourable  and  most  rcs|>ectcd  good 
IMsnd  Sir  WilliAin  Nones,'  ia  the  madrigal 

*  When  Oriann  wallet  to  talee  the  ttyn,*  with  the 
following  note.  'Thia  song  was  Hint  too  late, 
and  shtMild  have  been  printed  ia  the  set  of 
Oriaaaa'  (*  wl  of  madrigab  in  pntiio  of  Queen 
»KHrT^  pabUshed  in  1601). .  In  1599,  fivo 


years  prior  to  the  date  of  his  first  pablication,  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  Chewer  Catli<9dral, 
which  situation  he  held  till  161 1.  Shortly  after 
this  date  he  went  to  reside  in  Ireland,  under  tho 
patronage  of  Lord  Chioliester,  and  in  x6t8  pub" 
li^hed  his  'Second  Sot  of  Ma  Ir-^uls.'  On  the 
title-page  of  this  work  he  styles  himself  *  Bachelor 
of  Mustek,  Oiiganist,  and  Master  of  the  Children 
of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the  TMesKed  Trinity, 
Dublin.'  In  the  miiversity  of  the  latter  city  he 
is  supposed  to  hnve  taken  his  degree.  Batescn's 
first  Het  i>f  MadrigalH  was  reprinted  by  the  Musi* 
cal  Auti(][uariau  Society,  and  Bi>ecimens  of  his 
church  mmie  are  in  the  same  society's  '  Anthems 
by  Compfwers  of  the  Madrigalian  Era.*  {The 
compoter  s  works ;  Private  Hourcet.)     [li.  F.  K.] 

BATON.  CuARLES.  called  'le  jeane*  to  dis- 

tinguish  him  from  hia  ehler  brother  Henri,  who 
perfunued  on  the  musette.  Was  a  plaver  on  the 
Vidle  or  htnrdj  gurdy  in  Paris  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 8th  century.  He  pul>IiHh<-d  an  •  Examen 
de  la  lettre  de  M.  Rousseau  sur  la  musique 
Fran^aise*  (Paris,  1754").  and  a  *M«moiTO  tur 
la  Vielle'  in  the  '  Mercure'  f'>r  1757.  Ho 
improved  his  iustrumeot,  and  composed  modk 
for  it— SuKes  for  two  viellea,  musetlea,  olo. 
Baton  died  at  Paris  in  1758. 

BAl^ON  (Fr.  Jiatori),  the  stick  with  which  tho 
conductor  of  an  orchestra  beats  the  time.  Hence 

the  expression  'under  Mr.  — 's  baton,*  i.e.  under 
liis  diiection.  The  first  baton  employed  in  Eng- 
land was  probably  the  'lUctintilbchen*  used  by 

Spohr  at  the  Philharmonic  in  iSellistbiog. 
ii.  87).  Batons  are  usually  t^imed  out  of  maple- 
wood  tat  lightness,  31  or  as  inches  long,  and 
tapering  from  3  4th8  to  ^-^'ths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  are  occasionally  given  as  '  testi- 
monials^* in  whiieli  case  they  are  made  of  metal  or 
of  ivory  ornamented  with  Kilver  or  gold. 

When  Berlioz  and  MemK  lssolm  met  at  Leipsio 
in  1841  they  exchangeil  batons,  and  Berlioz  ac- 
companied his  with  the  following  letter,  in  tho 
vein  of  Fenimore  (V)oper:  —  'Au  chef  Men- 
delssohn. Grand  cLt  f'  ii'>us  nous  sommes  promis 
d'echanger  nos  tomahawcks ;  voici  le  mien  !  II 
est  grossier,  le  tien  est  simple  ;  les  squaws  seules 
Ot  les  visages  pAles  aiment  les  armee  omees.  Sois 
mon  fr^re !  et  quand  le  Grand  Esprit  nous  aura 
envoyes  chasser  dans  les  pays  des  Ames,  que  noa 
guerriers  suspendent  nos  tomawcks  &  la  porte 
du  oon  eil.'  Mendelssohn's  reply  is  not  ext 
bat  no  donht  it  was  quite  d  propot.  • .] 

BATTEN,  AmiAN,  the  date  of  whose  birth 
)8  not  known,  was  brought  up  in  the  Cathedral 
Choir  of  Winchester,  under  John  Uolnxs  the 
organibt,  au  l  in  161 4  appointed  viflsr^horal  of 
Westminster  Abbey.  In  1624  he  removed  to 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  he  held  the  ssmo 
office  in  addition  to  that  of  orgnnit^t.  Batten's 
name  ia  well  known  in  our  cathedral  choirs  from 
his  short  full  anthem  *  Deliver  us,  O  Lord.* 
Bumey  eavs  of  liiin  :  '  He  was  a  good  liannouist 
of  the  old!  school,  without  addine  anytlting  to 
the  common  stock  of  ideas  in  mebdy  or  modn- 
ktion  with  whidi  the  art  wm  funosbed  long 
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before  ho  was  bom.  Nor  did  he  correct  any  of 
tha  errors  iu  accent  with  which  former  tiine« 
aboundi-d.'  This  criticism  is  hardly  just.  Bat- 
ten's anthem,  '  Hear  my  prayer,'  is,  in  point  of 
construction  and  effect,  aqual  to  any  composition 
of  his  time.  He  oompowd  4  Morning,  Com- 
munion, and  Evening'  Senrios  fn  the  Dorian 
^loilo,  and  a  lar;,'e  number  of  anthems :  the 
woida  of  thirty-four  may  be  found  in  Clifford. 
8ix  are  pnnted  in  Butuai,  two  more  in  Boyce, 
anil  iS  others  arc  comjirired  in  r.arnard'M  -MS. 
collection  in  the  library  of  the  ^Sacred  Harmuuio 
Society. 

The  date  of  Batten's  de.ith  is  uncertain.  He 
was  living  in  1635,  when  he  made  a  transcript  of 
■ome  anthem  marie,  to  whksh  the  following  Boto 

is  app'-ndc-d  : — 'All  thi>s'>  fiMys^  of  ^Ir.  John 
Holnie-M  was  prickt  from  liin  own  pricking  iu  tho 
year  1635,  by  Adrian  Hattcn,  one  of  the  viokers 
of  »St.  Paul's  in  London,  who  sometinm  was  his 
Bch<ilur.'  He  \>i  supposed  to  have  died  iu  1640. 
(BnniL'V,  Jlist. ;  IfSL  AeOOmi§  </  Wr^tininMrr 
onil  St' Pa>U'».)  [E.  F.  It.] 

BATTISHJLL,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Jona- 
than Battishill,  a  sulicitoTp  aad  grandson  of  the 
llvv.  Jonathan  Battishill,  rector  of  Sheepwash, 
iJevon,  was  born  in  London  in  May  i7.v*^.  in 
1747  he  b€c;iine  a  cherilterof  St^  Paul's  Cuthe- 
dr.il  under  Will  am  Savage,  and  on  the  breaking 
of  his  Voice  his  jirtii  lwl  pupil.   On  the  expiration 
of  his  articles  he  otticiatcd  for  Dr.  Boyoe  ai  the 
ocgan  of  the  Chapel  Hnyal,  and  composed  some 
aongs  for  Sadler  s  WelU  Theatre.    8oun  after- 
wanis  he  was  en;;^.rod  to  play  the  harpsichord 
at  Covent  Garden  Theatre^  on  early  result  of 
which  engagement  WM  hie  marriage  in  1763 
to  Miss  Da  vies,  a  singingHWtress  at  tliut  theatre, 
and  the  orimnal  perfonner  of  Madge  in  '  Love 
in  a  VUlag^  On  her  marriage  Mrs.  Battishill 
retired  front  the  evcrcitMj  of  hLT  prurej<.sion.  In 
1764  Battishill  composed,  in  conjunction  with 
Mt<£ael  Ame^  the  mnno  for  the  opera  of 
'Almona.'     The  j  iwo,  owin?  to  the  j»verty 
of  the  dialogue,  wju«  u^K)n  withdrawn,  but  for 
proof  thnt  want  of  merit  in  the  music  had 
nothing  to  do  witli  the  witlidniwiil  it  is  only 
iiecesiMU-y  to  refer  t^)  Jiutt  tiiiiil  s  tM^nga  'Thus 
when  youn^  Ammon  march'd  along'  and  '  Poised 
in  He.ivens  eternal  scale,'  written  to  d:.'<|il.iy 
the  tine  l»ay8  voice  of  Saiuucl  Chauijmess.  Iu 
tlio  same  year  Battishill  compose^]  tlte  music 
for  tlie  pantomime  'The  Rites  of  Hecate.*  At 
a  later  period  he  abandoned  the  theatre  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  comjMtiiition  of 
church  music,  and  produced  aeveral  anthema 
(including  that  heantfCbl  one  'CUl  to  re- 
iiKiiihniuco*),   in   whii-h   melody   and  skilful 
treatment  of  the  parts  are  admirablv  combined. 
In  1 77 1  he  gained  the  Oatch  ClttD  prite  for 
liis  Rne  Ana<^n-'.ntif  ;.lco  '  C'uiao  bind  my  hair.* 
About  this  time  he  was  appointed  Olgaiust  of 
the  onited  piurishee  of  St  Oeneat,  Eastcheap, 
and   St.  Martin,   Or^'ar,  and   soon  rl't•I^va^d8 
of  t  hrist  Church,  Kcwgate  Street.    Iu  1775  he 
lost  his  wifo,  and  her  death  ao  affected  him 
ILat  he  desisted  torn  oompodtian,  and  devoted  i 


much  of  his  time  to  his  l>ook8,  of  wlr'i-l)  he 
hxul  collected  between  six  and  seven  t) .1  .i  id 
volumes,  chiefly  classical  works.  He  ditxl  at 
Islington  Dec.  10.  j8ox,  a^-ed  sixty-three  yean»» 
and  was  buried,  pursuant  to  his  dv-ing  wish,  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  near  the  grave  of  Dr. 
Boyce.  Battishill  pubb'shed  two  collections  of 
6oni,'s  for  three  and  four  voicca,  and  a  eoUertion 
of  favourite  longa  aung  at  the  public  gardens 
and  theatree.  t^vend  of  his  glees  and  catehee 
are  jirinted  in  Warren's  and  other  colleetions. 
Four  of  his  anthems  are  included  in  Page's 
*Hannottia  Saera.*  In  1804  Page  edited  'Six 
Anthems  an  1  T(  n  r]iaTit>,'  with  a  tiiirly  oni^'raved 
portrait  of  the  composer  prehsed.  in  the  same 
year  Plege  ah»  inioiad  ia  a  oolleetf  on  of  hymns 
twelve  psalm  tunen  and  an  ode  composed  by  Bat- 
tiiihill.  Tlie  popular  song  '  Kate  of  Al>erdeen* 
was  cou)|M>ikd  by  BatUlhill  for  Ranehi<;h  Gardenia. 
Batti»hiir»  compositions  are  di^tinJ,'lli.-h^'<l  hv  an 
uncommon  combination  of  euer^'  and  vigour 
with  gHMsa  and  elegaiMM.  [W.  H.H.] 

BATTLE  OF  PRAGUE,  THE.  A  piece  of 
military  uogramme-musio  describing  the  va- 
gagement  Between  the  Fknsdans  and  Aostriaaa 

bet'oro  l^rague,  in  1 757.  It  wob  composed  by 
Kotzwara— a  native  of  Prague— fur  Piano,  with 
Violin  and  Cello  ad  tifrrfwn,  and  was  published 
at  Hamburg  and  Berh'n  (according  to  Ftit.) 
about  179a,  and  in  London  in  1793*  The  piece 
had  an  immenae  stieoe«  at  the  time  and  for  ft 
quarter  of  a  century  after,  and  was  the  y>re- 
cunor  of  the  '  J^iege  of  Valoncienne«,'  an<l  nmiiy 
others  of  the  same  kind  — cuhniiuiting  in 
thoven'rf  ']!;ittle  <.f  Vitturia.'  Tlio  EngliKh  edi- 
tions ctmt;iin  *  Gin\  save  the  King,'  as  the  Hymn 
of  triumph  after  the  victory,  and  a  drum-call 
•Go  to  bed  Tom.'  Now  as  'Heil  dir  in 
Siegerkranz,'  which  has  become  a  kind  of  Pni»- 
sian  national  hjfmn,  to  the  tuno  of  'God  save 
the  King.'  was  not  produced  till  1799*  it 
seems  probable  that  the  tone  and  the  nama 
have  Ijeen  put  into  the  English  editions  for 
the  English  market*  and  that  if  the  Genuaa 
edition  could  be  seen  (whidi  the  writer  has  not 
been  uMo  to  do'  it  would  bo  found  that  some 
Prussian  air  and  call  were  there  instead  of  thoite 
named.  [G.] 

BATTLE   SYMPHONY.     The  onlinaiy 

English  name  fur  Ikethoven's  'Wellingtons  Sieg; 
o<ler  die  .Sebhieht  bei  Vittoria.'  It  was  first  per- 
formed in  London,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
(jieorge  Smart»  »t  Dmxjr  Lane  Theatre  on  Febw 
10,  1615. 

BATTOK,  BitniA  Alrahdrb.  bom  in  Paris 
1797,  ^ed  there  1^55;  the  son  of  nn  artificial 
flower  makinr.  Was  a  pupil  at  the  Conservatoire 
(including  oonnterpdot  under  Chenibioi)  from 

1S06  to  1817,  in  which  year  ho  won  the  '(tmnd 
Prix'  for  his  cantata  'Le  mort  d'Adonis.'  enti- 
Uii^  him  to  tmvel  for  five  yean  in  Italy  tod 
Gennany  at  government  expen-^e.  and  he  ac- 
cortlingly  start etl  in  1818,  after  the  |>erformanoe 
of  lii.s  comic  opera  'La  Fen6tre  secrete*  at  the 
Theatre  f  eydeao.  Durii^  hta  toor  hecompoeud 
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nvonl  works,  chiefly  sacred  music,  in  Borne, 
aad  a  Hynipbony  pernirmed  in  Munich.  After 
hU  return  to  Paris  in  1823  he  brought  out  tlirce 
operas,  fcbe  failure  of  which  drove  him  to  adopt 
ids  flitlier*t  trade.  *  La  Marquiise  de  ^nTilUers,' 
Cfiin]>oso<l  in  lJ^32  in  conjunction  with  Aii!irr, 
Herold,  and  Caiufa,  was  however  better  rtweived. 
Biltoo*s  fiulnra  «•  a  dranutio  compoaer  may  in 
great  part  b«  attribated  to  fha  poverty  of  his 
Uhrotti.  (,M.  C.  C] 

6ATTUTA  (liaL  beati  or  measure).  'A  bat- 
tuti,'  like  'a  tempo/  means  a  rrturu  to  the  strict 
beat.  BeetbovcQ  uses  the  word  iu  thp  Scherzo  of 
the  Ohdnl  S\nnphony— *IUtmo  di  tre  battote.' 
•Ritino  <li  quiitin)  huttutc,"  to  gi^Tiify  th:it  the 
rh}  thin  in  tiiu«e  placea  uoos  iu  groupii  of  three 
ban  four  ban  reapecordy.  fa  the  Plrerto  of 
his  E  flat  Quartett  (Op.  74),  where  the  time 
changes  to  '  PiCi  presto,  quaai  prestissimo,'  he 
ad<la  the  direotloa  '8i  ha  s'immaginar  la  battuta 
di  6-8' — the  movement  bein;,'  written  in  3-4. 

BAULDUIN,  or  BAUDOUIN,  Nokl,  a 
aitive  of  the  Netherlands,  oontemi)orary  with 
Joaquin  J--8  Pr»'H,  and  from  15  13  to  15 18  chapel- 
master  of  the  church  of  l^iutre  Dame  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  died  ia  1539.  Two  of  his  motets  wwe 
printed  by  Petrucci  of  Fossombrone  in  1519, 
which  suggests  that  he  visited  Italy;  and  proves 
in  any  case  that  bin  fame  had  reached  that 
country  dtiriuj^  bis  lifeume.  The  rest  of  liis 
Works,  uiauy  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Pa[)Hl 
Chapel,  are  included  in  collections  published 
some  time  after  his  death.  [J.  Jl.  8.  B.J 

BAUMGAKTEN,  C.  F.,  a  native  of  Germany, 
and  pupil  of  the  famous  organist  J.  P.  Kunaen ; 

oaae  early  to  London  and  never  left  it ;  was 
capuust  at  the  Lutheran  Chapel  in  the  Savoy, 
and  leader  of  the  band  of  the  Eogliah  opera, 
C'ovent  Gardt-n.  He  was  also  com^)oscr  and 
leaiier  uf  the  Dtike  of  Cumberland  s  private 
l>and,  which  coutainc<l  Blake,  Waterhouso^  Shield, 
P.irke,  and  tlio  elder  Crairu  r.  I'-anmgarton  WlOto 
mueh  tor  the  '  Professional  Couccrts'  of  1 783  and 
later,  various  operas  and  pantomimes— amongst 
others.  Blue  Beard,  1792.  As  an  organist  he 
had  great  skiU  in  modulation  and  a  thorough 
knowleils^e  of  his  instrument,  but  as  a  violin- 
piayer«  both  in  concerted  music  and  as  a  leader, 
MWBS  languid  and  wanting  in  energy — '  a  sleepy 
OVCheetra,'  says  Haydn  in  his  diary.  His  tlieo- 
letical  knowledge  was  acknowledged  by  Haydn 
and  Gyrowetc  '9e  was  the  man  to  nuz  leam« 
ing  with  effeet.  and  therefore  to  write  captiva- 
tiaos  that  are  felt  by  all'  ('The  World,'  1787). 
When  he  made  Haymi's  acquaintance  in  1 792  be 
bad  ahiio.-it  foriiotten  bis  mother  tojiguu.  In 
1794  he  lust  his  position  at  Covout  Garden,  and 
was  suooeeded  by  Mountain  ('The  Oracle,'  Sept. 
19).  After  this  notJiing  is  known  of  him.  Baum- 
garteu  was  a  man  of  much  ability  and  culture ; 
iM  pupils  were  numerous  and  distinguished. 
He  wrote  an  a<litiiniblo  treatii^e  on  inii^io,  and 
was  a  keen  student  of  astronomy,  uiutlieuiatics, 
and  Ustoiy ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  pos* 
Msod  the  «rt  of  making  use  of  his  adv«Dt4(os 
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and  was  quickly  fingotten.  A  song  of  his, 
'Hw  image  ever  rose  to  view/  from  'Netley 
Abbey,'  is  pnssmd  ia  Ajrton'a  'Musical  Li- 
brary.' [C.  F.  P.] 

BAYADERES,  dancinr^  girls  att-iched  to  the 
Hindoo  temples.  T^ie  nature  of  their  pro- 
fession may  be  inferred  from  Goethe's  Ballad 
*Der  Gott  und  die  Bajadere,'  which  fomis  tlie 
groundwork  of  Catel's  opera  'Les  BayadI  r.  s,' ' 
and  of  Auber's  opera-ballet  'Le  Dieu  et  la 
BayadH«.*  Tliey  are  a  prominent  fejituro  in 
S]Kihr's  '  Jessontla.' 

BAYLY,  Kkv.  AxsKr.M.  D.C.L,  son  of  An» 
selm  J'ayly  of  HaresHeld,  GlouceBterahire,  was 
lx>i-n  iu  the  year  1719-  He  matriculated  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  Nov.  4,  1740.  On  .Tnn. 
a  J,  1741,  he  was  ap|x>inted  lay  vicar  of  ^Vebt- 
minster  Abbey,  and  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  tlie  Chapel 
Royal,  both  places  being  vacant  by  the  death 
of  J  ohn  Church.  On  March  1 3,  1 744,  having 
resigned  hia  place  as  gentleman,  he  was  ad- 
mitted  priest  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  graduated 
as  B.C.L.  June  13.  1749,  and  I'  t'.L.  .lulv  10, 
1 764.  in  the  latter  year,  on  the  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  FIfield  Allen,  Bayly  was  appointed 
his  suecessor  as  sul>-desin  of  the  Chafiel  Royal. 
He  died  in  1 793.  He  was  author  of  '  A 
Fkaotioal  Treatise  on  Singing  and  Playing,* 
1771,  and  'The  Alliance  of  Musick,  Poetry, 
and  Oratory,'  1789,  and  of  several  theolo;.^ieul 
ami  grammatical  works.  In  1769  he  ediu-<l  a 
collet;tion  of  the  words  of  Anthems,  to  which 
he  contributed  an  interesting  prelace  on  caihedrul 
nuMio.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BAZZTXT,  Antoxto.  eminent  violinist,  was 
bom  iu  I  Hi  8  at  Brescia.  I'rom  1840  he  has 
played  with  great  success  in  most  of  the  prin> 
cipd  towns  of  It'ilv,  ( H-nnany,  France,  and 
Belgium.  As  a  performer  he  belongs  to  the 
school  of  PaganinI,  his  playing,  although  not 
free  from  mannerism  and  a  certain  sentimen- 
tality, being  distinguished  by  a  most  brilliant 
technique  of  the  left  hand  and  the  bow,  lUid 
by  great  vivacity  of  style.  As  a  composer  for  his 
instriunent  Bazziui  shews  more  earoest  artistic 
feeling  than  most  modem  Italians.  Having  pub- 
lished iu  earlier  years  a  number  of  operatic 
Stasias,  many  piieu  de  ttUm,  a  concertino  and 
ami  an  alli  „'ro  de  conctrt,  he  has  of  lato  come 
forward  with  works  for  the  chamber  and  church, 
which  have  met  with  great  iucoess  at  Hihm  and 
other  Italian  pla<  i-s.  Bazzini  is  now  (1876) 
Professor  of  Composition  at  the  Milan  Con* 
oerratorio.  [P.  D.] 

BEALE,  Jtaai,  a  pianist,  bom  in  Tx>ndon 
about  1796,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Baptist  Cramer. 
In  i8ao  he  was  electod  a  member  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  iu  iSai  was  an 
aetive  promoter  of  a  concert  given  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  Monwt.  On  the  establish* 
ment  <tf  the  Boyal  Acadenqr  of  Muaio  he  was 

'  For  an  »mii«  u.-  im- •■dot"  mnr  witti  i;,U  oprn  ud  »Ua 
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named  one  of  the  professors  of  the  piAnnforte 
tkere.  fw.H.H.] 
BEALE,  WiLLiASf,  was  bom  at  Limdnvke 
Jan.  1,  «784,  and  brought  up  as  a  chorister  of 
Weutminster  Abbey  under  l>r.  Arnold  and 
Robert  Cooke.  In  1813  he  pained  by  his 
madrigal.  'Awatce,  sweet  muse,  the  prire  cup 
given  by  the  Ma<lrigal  Society.  He  published 
in  1820  a  c<^lIe<:tion  of  his  gleet  and  madri-ral't. 
On  ibe  title  pai^'e  of  Iiis  madrfgal  <Wliat°ho! 
what  ho!'  published  in  1816,  he  is  styl-jd 
'Gent",  of  Uis  Majesty's  Chapels  BoyaL*  It 
is  oertaiii.  licnranrer,  ttuit  he  never  lieU  Buoh  an 
appointment.  He  died  m  London  4m  tlio  ^nl  of 
May,  1854.  [W.H.II.] 

BEARD,  JoEV,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  tenor  singen,  bom  about  171 7,  was  in 

his  boylioufl  a  chorister  of  the  <'lin[)  ]  Royal 
under  liemard  Gates.  He  first  apt>carod  as  a 
tenor  sinpier  in  Handel's  performances  at  Covent 

Ganlen  Theatre  in  1736,  sinijing^  in  'Alexander's 
FttUit,' '  Acis  and  Galatea,'  and  '  Atalanta.'  On 
Aug.  30,  173:,  he  ap(>ear«d  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  oh  Sir  John  Lovernle  in  Cotfey'H  ballad 
opera  'Tlie  I>evil  to  Pay,'  ami  in  the  following 
season  was  re.r  ilarly  engaged  then.  In  1 739 
he  married  Laily  Henrietta,  the  young  widow 
of  Lord  Edwanl  Herbert,  and  daughter  of  the 
Karl  of  Waldegrave,  on  which  he  retired  for 
n  sliort  time  frtm  professional  life.  Afler 
fourteen  years  nnfntmmpted  happiness,  Lady 
Henr"i  t!a  il  l  I  in  I  75;,.  AL;e<l  thirty-six.  Bt!ard 

eerformed  at  l>rury  Lane  until  1 743,  after  which 
e  was  enga;^  at  Govent  (harden  until  1 748 ; 
he  then  retunied  to  Drury  Ljine,  where  he 
continued  until  1 759,  in  which  year  he  married 
Charlotte,  daagbter  of  John  Rich,  proprietor  of 
Covent  (  lanluu  Theatre,  and  was  again  en,'a.fcd 
at  that  house.  Kich  dying  in  1761,  Beard 
became,  in  right  of  his  wifb,  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  theatre,  and  «o  continued  until 
an  inereaaing  deafne-ss  detennino«l  him  to  dispwe 
of  his  interent  in  it  and  quit  the  Ktjv^'e.  He  to«>k 
liirt  leave  of  the  public  aa  Hawthorn  in  '  Ijove  in 
a  Village'  May  23,  1767.  After  his  retirement 
he  resided  at  Hampton,  where  he  died,  Feb. 
4,  1791,  in  his  seventy -fourth  year.  His  wife 
survived  him  until  Augunt  26,  1818,  when  she 
died  at  Hampton  at  the  groat  age  of  ninetv-two. 
Beard  throughout  lifo  bore  the  reputation  of 
heing  a  highly  hononrable  and  upright  man. 
To  form  an  e»timate  of  his  abilities  as  a  8in.;er 
it  is  only  neosMary  to  remember  that  Handel 
eomposecl  ibr  him  the  ffreat  tenor  parts  in 
'Israel  in  Eioi't,'  'Messiah.'  'S.<ini*in.  'Judas 
Maivaheug,"  and  '  Jej.hthah.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

BEAT.  Tlie  name  given  in  English  to  a 
melodic  graoe  or  oma<iient.  but  with  oonsiderable 

imcertainty  an  to  wh'oh  jiarticular  orrmnient  it 
denotes,  the  word  ha\iug  bceu  very  vai-iou^y 
applied  by  diffiwent  writers. 

WitJj  some  author*  it  signifies  the  Accta- 
CATUUA,  but  it  aiijiciirs  to  be  most  generally 
un»lerbtool  to  mean  the  Morhknt  (Ger. 
Jitiiur)  (£x.  i)t  in  which  oonnectioa  it  seeou 


not  impossible  th.at  its  Enirlish  name  may  have 
been  <niginallj  *bite.'  Dr.  Calleott  however,  in 
bin  Grammar  of  Music,  speaks  of  the  beat  as  n 
reversed  eihake,  and  derives  its  name  from  HattC' 
ment,  giving  an  example  as  in  Ex.  2.  Baitement 
again,  according  to  Rousseau  (Dictionnaire  de 
Mu8ique^,  is  a  shake  beginning  on  the  upper 
instead  of  thn  |irinoi|i«l  note  (Ex.  3) 


WriUfn. 

»1V 


3- 


It  Is  HonbkleoB  owing  to  this  oneertalnty  tint  fSm 

Word  has  now  almost  fidlen  into  diituse.  [F.T.3 

BEAT.  The  movement  of  the  hand  or  baton 
by  which  the  rhyttim  of  a  piece  of  music  is  in- 
dicatedf  and  by  which  a  conductor  ensures  per- 
fect agreement  in  tempo  and  accent  on  the  part 
of  the  orchestra  or  chorus  ;  also,  by  analogy,  the 
different  diviMions  of  a  bar  or  measure  with 
respect  to  their  relative  accent. 

Among  the  ancients  the  ordinary  roetiiod  of 
beating  time  was  by  ntriking  the  f<Mjt  upon  the 
ground.  The  person  who  exercised  this  function, 
corresponiiing  to  onr  modem  oondnetor,  was 
called  liy  tlie  (Ireek>;  C  in/phaeiif  (principal),  and 
by  the  Komans  PedaHu4  or  FedietUariuSt  from 
the  ottstom  of  employing  the  loot  to  beat  witii, 
and  it  was  usual  for  him  to  we.ar  Hamlaln  of  wood 
or  metal,  called  pedicula  or  ifubelia,  in  order 
by  their  percussion  to  render  the  ihylimi  mom 
evident.  Sometimes  the  niea-itire  was  marked 
by  clapping  the  hands — in  which  case  the  time- 
beater  was  called  M  amid  actor;  and  sometimes  by 
the  striking  ti>gcther  of  oyster-nhellfl,  Ixmes,  etc 

To  our  ears  this  incessant  and  noisy  percussion 
wn-.iM  ho  unendurabli',  and  a  modem  conductor 
would  Ihj  severely  criticised  who  could  not  keep 
his  performers  in  time  by  the  noiseless  move> 
ments  of  his  baton ;  nevertheless,  the  improve- 
ment is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  for  we  find 
Rousseau  in  1 768  complaining  that  the  UeteiMr 
at  the  Paris  opera  should  be  'shocked  by  the 
continual  and  disagreeable  nwse  made  by  him 
who  beats  the  meaaiiK.* 

The  inothod  of  boating  now  commonly  in  use 
in  England,  Fxm»,  and  Germany  is  as  follows • 
the  first  note  of  each  bar  (whidi  has  always  tli* 
stningc^t  accent)  is  indicated  by  a  downward 
movement  of  tite  hand  or  baton,  and  this  part  of 
the  bar  is  therefore  nsually  Icnown  as  the  'down* 
beat';  in  triple  time  this  is  followcl  by  two 
unaccented  beats,  which  arc  shown  by  a  move- 
ment ftrst  to  the  right  and  then  upwards,  nnloM 
in  Hi  hera^a  or  other  movements  in  mj>id  time, 
where  it  is  usual  to  give  merely  a  down  beat  at 
the  banning  of  the  bar.  In  common  time  thet* 
may  be  either  one  or  three  non-accents,  in  the 
tirst  «.^e  the  siuti>le  up-l>eat  suffices,  in  the  latter 
the  beats  following  the  down-boat  are  to  the  left* 
to  the  right»  and  then  upwards.  In  all  oaaes 
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A*  movemeni  immediately  preoediqg  the  down* 
baaliian  np  baat. 

Tn  !)c.-\tin^  conipoand  time  (that  ia,  time  in 
which  t^ach  be«t  in  made  up  of  three  parta)  it  is 
castomary  to  give  each  beat  fline  time*  iA  buo- 
ceuion.  thus  in  n-8  time  there  would  l>e  three 
down,  three  left,  three  right,  and  three  up-beat8, 
ezoapi  in  rapid  tempo,  when  the  ordinary  number 
of  beats  will  suffioi^  OHO  baat  baing  aquivalent 
tu  three  nut«s. 

In  the  greater  part  of  Italy  a  somewhatdifferent 
method  ot  beating  ia  adopted,  there  being  no  beats 
to  the  right  or  left ;  when  therefore  there  are 
more  than  two  beats  in  a  bar,  two  down-beats 
an  giTMi  in  aoooeasion,  followed  in  triple  time  by 
ene  and  in  common  time  by  two  up-b^ts. 

In  thetiriti<al  work;*,  the  down-beat  or  ac- 
cent and  the  up-beat  or  non-aocent^  are  uanaUj 
spoken  of  by  tbair  Qnak  aaoMS  of  Hum  and 
•mfc  [P.T.] 

?.EATRTCE  DT  TEVDA.  Italian  opera,  the 
libretto  by  F.  Kotnaui,  the  music-  by  £ellini ; 
produced  at  Venice  in  1833.  and  at  the  ThMtre 
de«  Italienn,  Paris,  ?^eb.  H,  1841,  and  in  TiUmlflP^ 
at  the  King's  Theatre,  Miirch  22,  1836. 

BEATS  are  a  wavy  throbbing  effect  produced 
hj  the  sounding  together  of  certain  aolai^  and 
most  noticeable  in  uni-sonsand  conxonMKM%  whan 
not  perfectly  tune^l  tu  one  another. 

To  explain  their  origin  reference  moat  be  made 
to  elementary  facts  in  the  scienoe  of  sound. 
Soond  is  conveyed  to  our  ears  by  the  waves 
into  which  the  air,  or  other  medium,  is  thn)wn 
by  the  vibration  of  what  is  called  the  sounding 
DMy.  These  waTss  are  proportionally  rslatlve 
Ut  the  ra[)i<lity  of  th«'  vilintionH  of  the  note 
sounding,  and  therefore  also  to  its  pitch ;  they 
eomisk  of  alienate  poadMisation  and  rarafiietion, 
each  vibration  being  oonsidereil  (in  England  an<l 
Germany)  to  oompnse  both  the  compression  and 
distsMion  «f  the  puticles  of  tiie  air  analogous 
to  the  crest  ami  tnmgh  of  a  wave  of  water. 
The<4e  are,  as  it  were,  opposite  forces,  and  can 
\)e  o^ade  to  counteract  each  other  if  two  waves 
be  fiiiiiultaneously  produced  which  start  at  such 
a  distance  from  each  other  that  the  condensation 
of  one  exactly  corresponds  to  the  rart^faction  of 
the  other.  A  very  simple  proof  of  this  may  l>e 
oljtained  by  striking  a  large  tuning-fork  and 
holding  U  dose  to  the  ear,  and  turning  it 
liosrlT  rmmd :  when  a  particular  point  will  be 
hma  on  either  side  of  the  fork  at  which  the 
Mmd  ceases,  although  the  fork  continues  to 
vibnteb  becauae  the  two  prongs  are  in  such  a 
poMott  reintlT*  te  iko  oar  ttat  their  wNind- 
waves  in  thai  dlnetioB  amtaalty  ooimtegbalaiiBe 
flneanothor. 

Beats  are  produced  by  aonnd-waTea  which 
have  such  relations  in  eizo  and  rnpidity,  that  at 
certain  intervaJa  they  croes  one  another  and,  oou- 
ihassHca  and  rare&cticai  being  amnltaneoos  for 
the  moment,  prrxltice  silence.  For  instance,  if 
two  notes  which  vibrate  rc8!>ectively  100  and  loi 
tfansB  in  a  aeooeid  be  souud<.d  together,  it  is  clear 
thatlfaa  •oaid>w»T«a  of  the  latter  will  gain 


on  the  former  at  each  vibration,  and  half-way 
thrott^  the  second  will  bavn  gained  so  mum 

that  Its  condensation  will  exac  tly  corn  sj»irid 
with  the  rarefaction  of  the  other  note  (or  vioa 
versi),  and  for  the  moment  alienee  will  nsoH; 
an<l  so  for  each  second  of  time. 

If  the  notes  be  further  apart,  as  100  to  102,  the 
latter  will  gain  twice  aa  mobh  in  every  vibration, 
and  there  will  bo  two  places  where  the  waves 
counteract  each  otlier,  and  therefore  two  Injats  in 
each  second.  Hence  the  rule  that  the  number 
beeUs  per  second  it  equal  to  the  digtratu  bOmtm 
Ute  rates  of  vibration  0/  the  rtotet. 

It  is  found  practically  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  waTca  to  ba  eiactljr  in  opposition ;  for  in 
I  the  case  of  one  note  with  no  vibrations  in  a 
second  and  another  with  103,  though  the  three 
beats  will  be  heard  aooording  to  the  rule  abovo 
given,  it  is  proved  mathenatuany  that  there  will 
be  only  one  jKjint  at  which  the  condcnsiition  and 
rareiaotaon  are  exactly  simultaneous  and  the 
other  two  OKtramM  of  oppodtifla  an  aoi  a- 
aot,  though  within  ifAw  *  noood  of  odnet 
dence. 

In  point  of  ftet  tho  sound  will  ba  lessened  to 

a  miniiiiUTii  up  to  the  extr<  me  of  opposition  in  the 
posiliou  ot  the  wave;*,  and  increased  to  the  full 
power  of  the  two  sounds  up  to  the  perfect  ooin* 
cidence  of  the  vibrations. 

It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  beats  in- 
crease  in  number  as  the  notes  IxH^oma  mora  widO 
apart.  According  to  Uelmholtz  they  are  most 
disagreeable  when  they  number  about  33  in  a 
second,  which  is  nearly  the  number  produced  by 
the  eounding  together  of  treble  C  and  Dt>.  From 
that  point  they  beoome  lem  and  leaa  harsh  till 
with  such  an  interval  as  treble  C  and  I',,  which 
produces  laS  beats  in  a  second,  there  is  no  un- 
pleasant seniatloa  remaining. 

Bc:»ts  an-  of  tlirce  kinds.  The  first  nnd  nuwjt 
commonly  known  is  produced  by  the  sounding 
together  of  two  notes  neatly  in  nnison — to  which 
the  above  de.scrijition  applies  fsiniply.  They  are 
associated  with  tho  name  of  tho  great  violinist 
Tartini,  for  reasons  concerning  which  a  contro* 
versy  ha.s  arinen,  and  whieh  MO  toO  loDg  to  bO 
here  set  down. 

The  second  Und  arises  from  the  im(>erfeot 
tuning  of  consonances — such  as  the  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  or  octave.  Here  the  notes  are  too 
wide  afiart  for  the  primary  beats  as  descriljod 
above  to  be  noticeable  But  the  pri  nary  beats 
are  in  this  case  thrown  Into  grou|  s  or  cycle.^, 
which  pnxlnce  tlie  effect  of  beata.  'Hiese  were 
first  investigated  by  Dr.  Itobert  Smith,  Master  of 
Trinity  OaU.  Oambridge  (died  1768),  and  are 
called  after  him. 

The  third  kind,  also  due  to  the  imperfect 
toning  of  consonances,  ia  that  which  has  been 
nii'st  carefully  inve8tiL,'afL'd  by  Hehiili"lt7..  and  is 
called  by  him  the  ovcr-lotu  beat.  It  is  produced 
exactly  in  (he  manner  first  deoeribed  between  the 
harmonics  of  one  note  and  another  fundamental 
note  which  is  not  in  tune  with  the  tirst,  or  be- 
tween the  harmonioa  of  two  ftrndamentala  whidt 
an  oat  of  tune. 
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For  instance,  if  bass  C  be  sounded  witb  miiklle  ' 
C,  auil  the  latter  be  slightly  out  of  tune,  middle 
C  luid  the  fir8t  bamionio  of  the  lower  C  will  be 
in  the  {Mmition  of  imperfectly  tuned  uuisouB, 
and  Icatfl  will  l)e  produced.  If  C  and  (r  be 
•ounded  tt^gether,  and  the  latter  be  oat  of  time, 
the  Moond  hanmnilo  of  the  Ibrmeir  moA  the  tint  of 
the  latter  \\  ill  clu^li  iu  a  similar  manner,  and 
beats  will  be  produced  between  them.  And  so 
with  other  oonsonaaeea. 

The  value  of  beats  to  organ  tuners  is  well 
known,  as  their  disappearanoe  when  the  notes 
an  in  tune  is  n  nraoh  safer  ariterion  of  eaetaeie 
tiwn  the  inuf»iral  sense  unaided.  Mormver  it  is 
ponible  t4)  (Hoover,  by  siuutle  calculation  of  the 
number  of  beata  in  a  •eoood  folstive  to  the  num- 
b.  r  of  vibrations,  the  exact  amount  aaj  note  in 

out  of  tuue  with  another. 

For  more  c  )nij>k'te  discussion  of  this  8'ibject, 
act'  an  article  bv  W.  Pole,  JMum.  l)oc.,  F.R.S.,  in 

•  Nature'  for  1876,  Noe.  334,  335.    [0.  H.  H.  P.] 

BEAVUEU,  Mabib  iktmi,  wlioee  fiMnily 

name  wa'*  Mai'.tin',  son  of  an  artillery  officer 
of  N  iort,  bom  in  Paria  1 79 1 .  He  studied  under 
Rodolph  Kreutaer,  Beninvori,  and  Mehul,  and 
obtained  the  '(Jrand  Pnx'  at  th'^  Conservatoire 
in  1810.  He  di«l  not  actvpt  the  five  yeara'  tour 
to  which  the  |)rize  entitkd  him,  and  settled  at 
Niort.  II«.re  he  foumled  quartet  meetings,  and 
in  1S21)  a  Philhurmouic  Society,  which  was  after- 
wanls  expanded  into  the  'Assodation  muHicalo 
de  rOuest'  (1835).  This  society  was  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  provincial  France,  and  through 
the  untiring  zeal  of  its  founder  has  attained 
a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  Yearly  festivals  are 
held  in  turn  at  Niort,  Poitiers,  La  Rochello, 
An^ouK'nie,  Limoges,  and  llo(  hetbrt ;  and  Men- 
delssohn's '  St.  Paul'  and '  Elijah '  were  performed 
at  Rochelle  by  this  society  long  before  they  were 
heard  in  Pa^i^^.  IV.tulii  u  wrote  in  all  .styles,  but 
excelled  iu  church  music.  Uis  principal  work 
was  a  requiem  on  the  death  of  M^hul,  oompose<l 
1819.  ptrloHu  il  1^(0.  Hm  al-(i  wrote  much 
on  ukuaic.  A  complete  lint  of  las  compositions 
la  given  by  [M.  G.  C] 

BEAUMAViELLE.  a  baritone  ringer. 
Imnight  from  Toulouse  by  Perrin  to  sing  in 

*  Pomone,*  the  first  EVenoh  opera  by  Cambkbt, 

prodiuod  iu  iG-ji.  After  Lulli  had  obtained 
the  Uiuuiference  of  Pertin's  monopoly  to  himself, 
BeanmavioUe  was  one  of  the  best  smfrers  at  his 

op  Ta  liou>o.  He  died  in  i6SS,  8ouu  after  I.,ulli, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thevrnard.       [M.  C  C'.J 

BEBUNG  (Ger. ;  Fr.  Bulancement  ;  Ital. 
Tremfiio\  a  certain  pulsation  or  trembling  effect 
piv>  n  to  a  Hiis.taiii*'d  note  in  either  vof-al  ur  in- 
HtnimenUtl  music,  tor  the  Hake  of  exprutuiion.  Un 
strinL:e<I  instruments  it  is  effected  by  giving  an 
oscillating  movement  to  the  finger  while  preuising 
the  string :  on  wind  instruments  and  iu  sjinging 
by  the  management  of  breath. 

The  word  Bebuqg  refens»  however,  more  parti- 
colarly  to  an  effect  pectdiar  to  the  old  clavichord, 
but  not  jH»^ilile  on  the  modem  piaui>f..rti',  in  1 
which  the  continuous  and  uninterrupted  rupeti*  1 


BE6H8IFBIN. 

tlon  of  a  note  wan  pnxluced  not  bv  a  fresh  blow, 
but  by  a  movement  of  the  tip  of  the  finger  with- 
out leaving  the  key.  This  effect  was  fonnerly 
held  in  high  estimation  as  a  means  of  expretttiiun, 
and  Emanuel  Bach  in  the  introduction  tO  bit 
*  Verauch  iiber  die  wahre  Art  das  Clavier  zu 
spielen,'  says,  comparing  the  then  newly-invented 
pianoforte  with  the  clavichord,  'I  believe,  never- 
theless, that  a  good  davitiioid  posseesei — with 
the  exception  that  its  tone  b  wealcer^--«]l  the 
beauties  of  the  former  (the  piaiiofi>rte\  and  in 
addition  the  Jiebuny  and  the  power  of  sustaining 
the  tone,  inasmneh  ae  after  atrikiu^'  eadt  note  1 

can  i.'iv('  a  fre^h  preasure.' 

The  Bebung  was  not  often  marked,  except 
sometimes  by  the  word  trtmdlo.  Mtkrpurg,  bow«- 
ever  ('Principes  d-i  rlaviK^in'),  gives  the  following 
as  tlie  sign  of  its  emploj-ment,  using  as  many  dota 
over  the  note  ai  there  wen  to  be  repetitiona  of 


the  sound — 


CF.T.1 


BECHER,  Alfred  Julius,  bom  of  German 
parents  at  Manoihester.  1803;  educated  at  Hei* 

dellfertr,  Gottin^'cn,  and  Berlin.  Ills  life  was 
one  of  i)er{>etual  movement  and  miveuturo.  Before 
ho  wat  40  he  had  liverl  in  Ell>erreld,  Cologne, 
I  >fts  f-Morf,  the  Hague,  and  Loiulon,  had  practised 
&s  au  Hiivocate,  eilittMl  a  mercantile  newK|»ap*.T, 
and  twice  filled  the  post  of  Professor  of  Chan- 
position.  But  whatever  else  he  did  he  was 
always  faithful  to  music.  In  1H41  his  wanderings 
came  to  an  end  in  Vienna,  and  at  the  instance 
of  Mendelasolui  he  took  up  musical  criticism,  in 
wliidi  he  was  very  successful,  associating  hiniBelf 
with  the  'Wiener  Musik-Zeitung'  and  the 
'  Sontagsblfittem.'  He  was  equally  enthusiastic 
tot  tiie  ciA  masten  and  fbr  Beniox.  In  he 
threw  himself  iuto  politics  as  a  violent  deunK-mt, 
became  editor  of  the  'Kadikalo,'  was  tried 
court  martial  and  shot  on  Nov.  23,  1848,  in  the 
Statltgraben  of  A'ieima.  Becher  publi-In  1  son:;ps, 
sonatas,  and  pianoforte  pieces,  many  of  which 
became  favourites.  He  composed  a  symphony, 
a  violoncello  fanta.«ia  (performed  at  a  concert  at 
which  he  had  the  aid  of  Jemiy  Lind),  and  string 
quartets.  But  these,  though  foil  of  ability  and 
intelli-encr.  never  ma<le  any  impn*s?ion  on  the 
ptiblic.  Bcoher's  literary  works  were  ahnost 
entirely  fugitive,  but  he  pnbHshed  a  biograi^hy 
of  Jenny  Lind  ( 1 846).  [C.  F.  P."] 

BKCirsTFTX.  FRTFrniTm  Wii.nKi.M  K.^ati. 
The  tinst  half  of  this  century  was  nut  marked 
l>y  any  noteworthy  progress  in  North  Germaa 
pianoforto-making,  the  inslnnnents  made  bein^ 
iar  behind  the  Viennese.  But  this  repnwtch 
cannot  now  be  a])p1ie<.l  either  to  Berlin  or 
T>}ipeic.  Herr  Bechstein  established  his  woric- 
shofw  in  the  former  city  in  1855.  By  the 
aiioption  of  the  ^^juerican  system  of  iron  framing 
and  of  an  action  based  upon  the  English,  he  ha* 
raised  a  reputation  for  his  oonowt  instmmenta 
reae^Iting  luyond  Prussian  limita,  Herr  Ik-li- 
stein  is  a  Uittive  of  Gotha.  [A.  J.  iLJ 
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BECK,  FbaSI,  born  at  Mannheim  1731,  died 
at  Bourdeattz  1 809,  violinist  and  oompoaer. 
When  quite  young  he  U>ok  n  fuge  in  Paris  from 
tlie  efiesti  of  a  duel,  and  thcnoo  lemoved  to 
Bonrdeanz.  Here  he  beoame  direolor  «f  *  eeries 
of  concerts  (1780),  and  trained  many  eminent 
madciaiw;  among  otben  Blanohaid  and  Bodua. 
Hig  oompoeitioiu  are  exodlent,  though  com- 
parative! v  few  in  number.  They  oompriae  24 
Sympboniee  (1776);  a  '  Stabat  Mater/  performed 
at  the  Goawerti  SpirittMli  in  1783 ;  '  Pandora,'  a 
meJodrama  (1789");  a  '(Jloriji'  and  'Credo'; 
MH.  Sonatas  for  PianoforU^  and  (Quartets  for 
Steiagi.  CM.C.a] 

BECKER.  In  Roasia  the  pianoforte-makers 
have  been  Germans.  The  leading  Russian 
hoose  at  the  present  tfane  owes  its  origin  to 
Jacob  Becker,  a  native  of  the  Bavarian  Pala- 
tinate, wlio  founded  it  in  1841.  Although 
pianoforte -makii^  had  ttoAy  in  this  centmy 
been  introdoeed  W  St.  Peteniburg,  until  alx)ut 
1850  pianists  had  imported  their  instruments 
for  public  perfcrmMwe.  IVom  that  time  horn- 
evtT  I'.e<_k<  r  succeeded  in  making  omcert  instru- 
ments, and  since  1871  Mr.  Paul  Peterssen,  the 
present  bead  of  the  house,  by  adopting  modem 
principles  of  framing,  has  ma<le  an  efTiy^tnal 
stand  against  this — to  Russian  intercist^ — dia- 
advaataffeous  competition,  and  it  has  now 
l»-<v.m»»  as  much  a  matter  of  course  to  hear  the 
RuHisian  pianofortes  of  Itecker  in  the  concerts  of 
Petosbmg  and  Moscow  as  it  is  to  hear  the  Rus- 
sian language  in  polite  9<K'ifty.  [A.  J.  11.] 

BECKER*  Caml  Fxbdikakd,  oiganist  and 
professor  at  the  Conaervatorium  of  Leiprio,  bom 

in  1804,  ftudied  tho  piano,  hannony,  and  com- 
position, under  Schicht  and  Sdmeider.  Played 
tike  piano  in  pobliD  at  fourteen  yearn  eld,  but 

aft'Twanl^  prii.i  more  attention  U>  the  organ, 
and  rose  by  d^rees  to  be  organist  of  the  Nicuiai- 
Kirohe  In  hmftSe.  On  the  foundation  of  the 
Conservatorium  at  Lcipsic  ho  was  invited  by 
Mendel-Hriajhu  to  join  the  nt  w  cnterjirise.  The 
ertimntiun  which  Becker  enjoyed  in  Germany 
was  due  to  his  compositions  than  to  his 
productious  iu  musical  literature.  Prominent 
amongst  these  are  his  'Systnnatisch-chronulu- 
gische  Darstellung  der  musik-Literatur,'  etc. 
(1836),  with  a  supplement  (18.^9),  in  which 
Seeker  is  Rai<l  to  have  lieen  aMtutted  by  Anton 
Bchmid,  costos  of  the  UofbibUotbek  at  Vienna. 
He  also  wrote  *Hanamnsik  In  DeotseUand  in 
lOten,  i7ten,  i8ten  Jahrh.'  (1840);  aLso  'Die 
ToQwerlLe  des  i6tea  nnd  I7ten  Jahrh.' — a  cata- 
logne  of  the  mnde  printea  during  that  period 
(1847) ;  and  a  catalogue  of  his  own  c»>llecti(  n — 
'  AUihabotisch  und  chronohvisch  geordnetes  V'er- 
arifhnlsi,*  ate.  (Breitkopf,  1847).  The  oolleetion 
itself,  containing  worlo*  of  the  greatest  rnritv.  he 
bequeathed  to  the  dty  of  Leipsic  at  his  death 
ObL  96,  1877.  [F.  6.] 

BECKER,  CoKBTAiiTiH  JcLiTO.  bom  at  Frei- 
bcTLT  Feb.  3,  181 1.  Showed  an  eariy  talent  for 
music,  which  was  well  developed  by  his  master 
A^^gwewm    In  1835  ha  eaiBo  to  Ldpiio  and 


assisted  fiohnmawn  in  editing  the  'Nene  Zeit- 
sdirift  far  Mnaik*;  bat  in  1843  removed  to 
Drewlen  and  (Kvupitil  himself  in  teachin:,'  sing- 
ing. In  1846  he  returned  to  Oberldssniti,  and 
lived  then  in  solitnde  till  his  death,  Feb.  a6. 
1859.  A  ^jmphony  of  his  was  performed  wirh 
great  applanae  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  1843. 
and  Us  opear%  'Die  Belagemng  roa  Bdgrad 
was  pHnluced  at  Loipaic  on  May  21,  1848.  But 
the  work  by  which  he  will  be  remembered  is 
his  'Miianergesang-Schula,'  1845.  He  was  the 
author  of  '  IMe  Neuromantiker,*  a  romance 
(1840),  and  ot  a  tranalatiom  of  Berlioz's  '  Voyage 
Musieda.'  {F.Q.} 

BECKER,  Dietrich,  violinist  and  composer 
to  the  Hamburg  senate  towards  the  mid(Ue  of 
the  17th  century;  one  of  the  earliest  German 
instrumental  composers;  published  sonatas  on 
chorales  for  violin*  viol  di  gamba»  and  bass 
(Hambnrg,  1668),  as  well  as  'Die  nmrffcaKschen 
Fruhlin<,'!*fruchte,'  consisting  of  pit  i  LS  for  in- 
sUuments  in  four  and  five  jiarts,  with  basso  con- 
tinoo.  [F.  G.] 

BECKER,  Jean,  eminent  violfai'player,  botn 

at  Mannheim  in  1836.  His  firnt  teaelier  was 
Ketteniis.  then  lea<ler  of  the  Mannheim  orelientra, 
and  he  afterwards  learned  from  Alan!  in  I'aris. 
He  began  to  perform  in  public  when  only  eleven, 
and  was  still  very  young  when  ho  became  the 
successor  of  Kettenus.  Li  1859  he  played  with 
great  success  in  Paris,  and  thmoe  went  to 
London,  where  he  appeared  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Coneerts,  and  was  for  one  season  Iea<ler 
of  the  Philharmonio  Concerts.  After  travelling 
for  some  years  timragh  most  parts  of  Enrope, 
he  settled  in  at  Flon  nr.-;  .m  l  .I'^-'H-iateJ 

himself  with  two  Italian  musicians,  Maai  and 
CUostri,  and  the  German  vfelonoelllst  Hilpert. 
These  artists,  well  known  under  the  name  ot  tho 
'Florentiner  Quartett,'  have  earned,  by  their 
oamfbl  and  spirited  peffonnanoea  of  tiie  ehasical 
masterpieces  of  quartet  litenture,  a  great  and 
well-deserved  reputation  in  most  musical  centres 
of  the  oolttlhient.  Bedcer's  style  aa  a  sdo-player 
appears  to  be  a  compromise  between  the  severe 
style  of  the  German  school  and  the  lighter  and 
hrilliaat  ana  of  tha  IVsnoh.  [P.  D.] 

BECKWITH,  John  Christm.v.'?,  Mns.  Doc., 
bom  Dec.  25,  1759,  and  studied  music 
Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  He  aoeeeeded  Garhuid 
as  organist  of  the  cathedral  and  St.  Peter's  Man- 
croft,  Norwich,  about  1780.  On  July  5,  1803, 
he  took  hia  degreea  aa  Mas.  Bae.  and  Mns.  Doe. 
at  Oxford.  He  composed  many  nntheins — six 
of  them  published  by  Clementi — and  a  few  voejU 
pieces,  some  of  which  l^eoame  popular.  He  was 
oonsiilenyl  a  good  sin^nir  mafter,  and  was  the 
imtnietor  of  Tliouia»  Vaiij;hau.  In  1808  he 
publisheii  a  set  of  chants  iinder  the  following 
title :— '  The  First  Verse  of  every  Psalm  of  Da- 
vid, with  an  Ancient  or  Modern  Chant,  in 
Score,  atlapted  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Senti- 
ment of  each  Psalm.'  The  prefiMa  to  this  work 
contains  'a  ahovt  Uatory  of  dhantiag^*  wUdt 
di^lays  laanung  and  gMeaich,  and  ooolaiiis  tlw 
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fint  iug^[eBtion  of  marked  pttalten.  Dr.  Buck, 
wbo  WM  hU  pupil  and  wioe—ior  at  Norwioh 

Cathwiral,  descrilioH  hin  iim»U"r  as  hein^  almost 
M  proficieat  iu  pamtiug  aa  in  music.  He  died 
JuM  3, 1809.  pS.  F.  B.] 

BEDOS  DE  CELLES,  Pom  FnvNfnrs,  a 
learned  Benedictine,  bom  at  Caux  iu  tbe  dioceeo 
of  Betttvet  in  1706,  entared  theofdar  at  TooloiiM 
ill  1726,  and  dial  at  St.  M.iur  on  Nov.  25,  1  779. 
Antoor  of  'L'art  du  factour  d'orguea'  (Pari^i, 
17.66-78),  an  a<linlraM«  work  for  the  time, 
written  at  the  request  of  tho  Acad^uiio  des 
Sciences  ;  also  of  an  account  of  the  new  organ  at 
8t.  Martin  of  Toun,  in  the  '  Mercaro  de  France' 
for  .Tan.  !7^>.',  of  wliich  a  German  translation 
by  J.  F.  Agriwla  will  be  fuuud  iu  Adulung'a 
'Moiica  mechanica  on,^aedi.'  Do  Celles  was 
a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  of 
Bourdeaux,  and  corresponding  member  of  that 
of  Paris.  [F.  G.] 

BEER,  Jacob  Mktib,  the  original  babm  of 
GiAcoMu  Mets&bksb. 

BEER,  Josmt  (aometiniM  wrftton  BOER), 

a  remarkable  clarinet- jiIaytT ;  born  1744  at 
Oriinwald  in  Bohemia^  served  as  trumpeter  first 
in  llie  AwtriaD  and  tlten  in  the  ¥imA  army 
during  the  St  vcn  Years'  War.  In  1771  he  went 
to  Paris,  and  there  took  up  the  clarinet,  on  which 
he  rap-dly  beeame  the  first  perfonner  of  his  time. 
In  1782  he  left  Paris,  and  travelled  thnmijh 
Holland,  Italy,  Russia,  an<l  Hungary,  exciting 
everywhere  the  greatest  possible  enthusiasm.  He 
died  at  Potj»dam  in  iSii.  As  a  {)erf(inner  Beer 
united  a  masterly  executiun  to  great  fK>wer  of 
expression,  and  indeed  effected  a  complete  revo- 
lution in  the  clarinet,  which  he  greatly  improved 
by  the  addition  of  a  fifth  key.  Till  nearly  fifty 
voanl  old  he  liad  heard  only  French  players,  and 
fiad  insensibly  arauizwl  their  loud  hanh  tone; 
but  having  neara  in  BtaMda  a  Oerman  per- 
former, Schwartz,  be  discovered  what  tlu-  in- 
•trument  was  capable  of,  and  huiiliy  became  as 
celebrated  far  the  ■oftness  and  purity  of  his  tone, 
fir  the  dtlicacy  of  h\n  nunneeM,  and  es]Hrially 
his  dccre«;endo,  as  he  was  fur  his  execution. 
In  fiwt  he  marica  an  epoeh  in  tho  liistory  of  the 
instrimx  nt.  His  compositions  comprise  three 
concertos  fur  two  clarinets^  vaiiatioiiB,  and 
dnota.  [M.  C.  O.] 

BEETHOVEN,  Lcnwit;  van',  1.  ni  at  l^.nn, 
probably  Dec.  i6,  1770.'  The  earliest  iurm  of 
the  name  is  that  wnh  windi  we  ai«  ftmiliar, 
but  it  t;ikea  many  other  nhai-e'j  in  the  uncertain 
spelling  of  the  time,  such  as  Biethuffen,  Biethofen, 
Biethoven,  Bethovon,  Bettbovea,  and  BeihoC  He 
himself  appears  t/>  have  always  sp<  It  it  as  wo 
know  it.'  Tho  family  l>clonged  originally  to  a 
village  near  Louvain ;  thenoe  m  1650  theynoved 
to  Antwerp,  where  in  16S5  the  naine  appears  in 
the  n^isten.    His  iathor  Johaun  ur  Jean,  and 

'  rMhiDnicatiBat.  Hkcfmt  «r*iari|B«f  ntMRtr. 

*  Tlie  tMptlun  U  r»t:'>tf    I  on  DielTth,  and  It  wm  lh«  ciirtom  t« 
t)»p<l»c  Mil  the        1  .I'  lKluk'  blrlli.  )><r<-th<<vrir>  OWD  brllcf        lhat  lie 
wm.«boni  in  177.".  wlikli  »r<-.iUtiU  Itir  an  ocoi'lmul  inlsUke  In  liUoll-  | 
Bttlc  of  the       «l  whicli  b«  wrot>-  hi.  n.t\j  «<>rki.  I 
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his  grandfather  Ludwig.  were  both  musiciaBf  in 
the  Coort  band  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  at 

Bonn — the  latter  a  l>at»8  Hinger,  and  afterwards 
Capellmeister,  appointed  March  1 733,  the  former 
a  tenor  singer,  lurdi  a7, 1 756.  The  grandfather 
lived  till  Dec.  24,  1773,  when  tho  little  Ludwig 
had  just  couipleted  hia  thinl  year.  He  was  a  small 
lively  person  with  extraordinarily  bright  eyes, 
much  respected  and  esteemed  as  a  musician,  and 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  his  grandson. 
His  portrait  was  the  only  one  which  Beethoven 
took  tajm  Bonn  to  Vienna^  and  ho  often  qrako  of 
it  to  the  end  of  Us  Ufe.  Beel]iov«B*t  motiier— 
daughter  of  the  chief  cook  at  Ehrenbrcitstein — 
was  married  to  Johann  on  Nor.  la,  1767.  Sho 
was  twelve  years  younger  than  her  hosbaad*;  lier 
original  name  ha<l  In^en  Kevcrich,  but  at  the 
time  of  the  nuuriage  she  was  a  widow — Marin 
Magdalena  Leym  or  Laym.  Sho  died  nllor  n 
long  illuesw  on  July  17,  17S7,  a  woman  of  scift 
heart  and  ea^y  ways,  much  beloved  by  her  son. 
Tho  father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  sevwo 
hard  man  of  irregular  habita,  who  evidently  saw 
his  Bon  a  ability,  gave  him  the  best  instruction 
that  his  poverty  would  allow,  and  Icflpt  him  to 
his  music  with  a  stem,  strict,  perhaps  cruel,  hand.  ' 
It  is  perhaps  fortunate  he  did  so.  The  hr»t 
house  they  occupied  in  Bonn,  that  in  which  tho 
great  oompoaer  was  bom,  waa  515  in  tlie  Bonn- 
gasae,  now  designated  by  a  tablet  erected  in  1 8  70. 
l*>t'si<leu  their  eldest,  Ludwig  Maria,  who  was  bom 
April  If  1769,  and  lived  hut  six  days,  tlio  Bo^ 
thovona  had  tiireo  otiier  sons — Caspar  Anton 
Carl,  April  7,  1774;  NikeUua  .Tohauu,  Oct.  i, 
1776  ;  and  August  Franz  (Jeom,  Jan.  16,  1781, 
diod  A  ug.  t6, 1 783 ;  a  daughter,  Feb.  a  3, 1 7  79,  who 
lived  only  four  days,  and  a  second  girl,  Maria 
Margarctha  Josepha,  May  4,  1786.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  faUier  of  tho  Ill*&ted  youth  who 
gave  bis  uncle  so  much  distress,  and  waii  probably 
the  ultimate  cause  of  his  death.  He  died  at 
Vienna,  Nov.  5,  1815.  The  second,  Johann,  waa 
an  apothecary,  at  Linz  and  Vienna,  ilie  '(Juts- 
beaitser  *  of  the  well-known  anecdote,  his  brtaber  a 
befenotre,  and  the  subject  of  many  a  complaintnad 
many  a  nickname.  He  died  at  Vienna  Jan.  1 2, 
1848.  From  the  Bonngasse  the  family  migrated 
to  7  or  8  on  the  Dreieck,  and  thence  to  the  Khein- 
gasse,  No.  934.  To  the  latter  thej  came  in  1775 
or  76,  and  there  tbej  veooained  for  m  few 
Johann  Beethoven's  income  frum  the  Chaj)el 
300  florins  a  year  (£30) — a  miserable  pittanoew 
but  tihat  of  moat  tnoai«^anB  of  the  chapel ;  and 
thirt  ajipears  to  have  l>een  his  sole  mean.'^  of  aub- 
aiatcuce,  for  his  voice  was  nearly  gone,  and  them 
is  no  sign  of  his  having  had  other  tmjAoynmii,* 

Arconlini,'  to  Beethoven'.s  own  Ktatement  in  ih.9 
dedication  t.i  his  earliest  publication — the  3  Sonjk- 
tas  for  Tia:. ofoito  (1781  or  83) — he  began  musio 
in  his  fourtli  year.  The  few  traits*  pn  servf<l 
that  early  |)erio<l  hhow  that,  like  other  chiMreii, 
he  did  not  acquire  it  without  tears.  Hii<  fatbor 
was  his  first  teacher,  and  from  him  be  l'  urii.  .i 
both  violin  and  clavier ;  reading,  writing,  aritb- 
metier  and  n  littlo  Latin  lio  obtahied  in  ~  ~  " 
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the  oommon  public  schools,  and  even  this  ceaaed 
wImq  he  WM  tUrteeiL.  At  school  ha  WMsIqr  and 

Tmcoinmunicative,  and  cared  for  none  of  the  or- 
dinaij  games  of  boys.  Before  he  was  nine  his 
BiHie  had  adTanoed  to  fiu*  that  his  father  had 
no  lonfjer  an^'th^nf?  to  teach  him,  and  iti  1779 
he  wa«  handetl  over  to  Pfeiffcr,  a  tenor  tiin^er 
who  had  recently  joined  the  opera  in  Bouiy  Mid 
MMDS  to  have  lodged  with  the  Beethoven*,  and 
hy  whom  he  was  taught,  irregularly  enough,  but 
apparently  with  good  and  lasting  effect,  for  a 
jaar.  At  the  aame  time  ha  £aU  in  with  a  certain 
Zambooa,  who  taught  Um  Latin,  IVenbh,  and 
Italian,  and  otherwise  assisted  his  neglected  edu- 
caiUon.  The  oigan  he  learned  from  Van  den 
Bedeo,  organitt  to  the  Cout  C9iapel,  and  an  old 
friend  of  his  grandfather's.  About  this  time,  1 780, 
81,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Beethovens 
tami  ft  firlBgiid  in  Mr.  CreMenar,  the  Kngliwh 
chargf  rf affnircs,  long  time  resident  at  Bonn, 
and  that  he  assisted  them  with  a  sum  of  400 
florina.  Hediedoti  Jan.  17, 178 1,  and  Beethoven 
(then  just  pa-it  t^n)  is  sai*!  to  have  written  a 
Funeral  CantaUi  to  his  memory,'  which  was  per- 
formed. The  Cantata,  if  it  ew  existed,  has 
hitherto  been  lont  siirht  of.  One  composition  of 
this  year  we  have  in  9  X'ariations  on  I^resaler's 
Mareh  in  C  minor,'  which  though  published  in 
1 783,  are  stated  on  the  title  to  be  'compos^es  .... 
par  un  jeune  amateur  L.  v.  B.  ag^  de  dix  ans. 
1780.'  In  Feb.  1781  Neefe  succeeded  Van  den 
£edea  as  Ozganist  at  the  Court,  and  Beetiioven 
beeame  hit  adietar.  IMt  was  a  i^n-eat  step  for 
the  buy,  since  Xeofc,  tlmugh  snuiewliat  over 
conaervative  aa  a  musician,  was  a  sensible  man, 
B&d  beenM  a  real  friend  to  hie  piralL 

There  is  ground  for  Buppisini;*  that  during  the 
winter  of  1781  Ludwig  and  his  mother  made  a 
)oamey  in  BoQand,  during  whidi  he  fdayed  at 
private  houses,  and  that  the  tour  was  a  pecuniary 
sooceas.  On  June  39,  1783,  old  Van  den  Eedeu 
waa  boned,  and  on  the  next  day  the  Elector's 
band  followed  him  to  Miinstcr,  where  as  Bishop 
he  had  a  palace,  Neefe  leaving  Ludwig,  then  1 14 
jean  old,  behind  him  as  his  legularly  appointed 
deputy  at  the  cliapel  organ,  a  post  which,  thou^'h 
Utt]>;ud,  waj»  no  sinecure,  and  required  both  skill 
and  judgmmt.  This  a^ows  Neefe's  confidence 
in  his  pupil,  and  agrees  with  his  account  of  him, 
written  a  few  months  later,  as  'playing  with 
Ibtoe  and  finish,  reading  well  at  sight,  and,  to 
anm  ap  all,  |dajuig  the  greater  part  of  Bach's 
WeO-tempered  Chmer,  a  ftat  wfaidi  will  be 
undertrtiwMj  by  tht'  initiated.  This  young  genius,* 
oontinuea  hei, '  deserves  some  assistance  that  he 
tnaj  trnvel.  If  he  gtiei  on  aa  he  haa  begun,  he 
will  certainly  become  a  second  Mozart.' 

On  the  30th  April  1 783,  Neefe  was  promoted 
io  the  dfreelien  of  both  aaoed  and  eeetdar  minify 
and  at  the  same  time  Beethoven  (then  i  2  years 
aial  4  months  old),  wa^  appointed  '  Cembalist  im 
Oieiiester,'  with  the  duty  of  accompanying  the 
rehearfwls  in  tho  theatre  ;  in  oilu  r  words  of  con- 
ducting the  opera- band,  with  all  the  responsi- 

tnmt*r.i.llX  >B.SB.Cosi(ii«teKdlUoo.Ki>.Ut, 
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Inlities  and  advantages  of  practice  and  experience 
wfaidi  belong  to  such  a  positioa.  No  pay  ac- 
companied the  appointment  at  first,  Init  the 
duties  ceased  when  the  Elector  was  abHcnt,  so 
that  there  was  leisure  for eompodtion.  The  pieooB 
published  in  thin  year  are  r\  moii  j-,  '  ScTiiUlerung 
einos  *Madchens,'  aud  3  .Suuatjui  tor  I'lano  solo,* 
composed,  according  to  the  statement  of  tlie 
dedication,  in  1781.  On  Aug.  16,  1783,  the 
youngest  boy,  August  Franz,  died,  the  father's 
voice  began  still  further  to  fail,  and  things 
generally  to  go  from  bad  to  wone.  ' 

The  woric  at  the  theatre  was  now  Tslber  on 
the  increase.  From  Oct.  83  to  Oct.  85,  3  operas 
of  Uluck,  4  of  Salieri,  a  of  Sarti,  5  of  Paisiello^ 
with  a  donn  others,  were  studied  and  performed ; 
but  Ludwig  had  no  pay.  In  Feb.  84  he  made 
an  application  for  a  salitfy,  but  the  consideration 
was  postponed,  and  it  was  probabty  as  a  set-off 
that  he  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  second 
CourtH>rgani8t.  Meantime,  however,  on  April 
15,  84,  the  Elector  Max  Friediioh  died,  and  this 
postponed  still  fru-ther  the  prospwt  of  emolument. 
The  theatrical  company  was  dismissed,  aud  Neefe 
having  only  his  or^^an  to  attend  to^  no  longer 
required  a  deputy.  The  Beethovens  were  now 
living  at  No.  476  in  the  Wenzelgasse,  whither 
they  appear  to  have  moved  in  83,  and  Lu  lwig 
played  the  organ  in  the  Minorite  ohuroh  at  the 
six  o'clock  mass  every  morning. 

The  music  of  84  consists  of  a  Rondo  for 
the  Piano  in  A,*  published  early  in  the  jear. 
Mod  a  song  *An  einen  *8&ugling*:  a  Cononio 
for  I'iano  and  a  piece  in  3  part  harmony,  both 
in  MS.,  are  mMitioned  as  |nx>bably  belonging  to 
tins  Tsar.* 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  now  Elector  Max 
Franz,  was  to  examine  his  establishment,  and 
en  Jane  37,  84,  he  issned  a  list  of  names  and 
salaries  of  his  band,'  among  which  Beethoven's 
father  apjiears  with  a  salary  of  300  florins,  and 
Beethoven  himself  as  second  organist^  with  150 
florins,  equivalent  to  £30  and  £15  reflpectively. 
A  memorandum  of  the  same  date'^  shows  that 
an  idea  was  entertained  of  dismisdng  Neefe  and 
putting  Beethoven  into  his  place  as  chief  organist. 
In  fact  Neefe's  })ay  was  reduced  from  400  to  200 
florins,  BO  that  50  florins  a  ysar  was  sftved  by 
the  appointment  of  Beethoven.  An  economical 
Elector !  In  the  Holy  Week  of  1 785  the  incident 
occurred  (made  too  much  of  in  the  books)  of 
Beethoven's  throwing  out  the  solo  siqger  in 
Chapel  by  a  niodnlaitton  in  tiie  aoeompamment, 
which  is  chiefly  interesting  as  showing  how  early 
his  love  ef  a  joke  allowed  itaelt"  During  this 
year  he  studiM  tiie  -violin  with  Firans  Riee— 
father  of  Ferdinand.  The  music  of  I7f'5  is  3 
Quartets  for  Piano  and  Strings,''  a  Minuet  for 
Piano  in  Bb,**  and  a  song  '  Wenn  jemand  eine 
Reiso  thut'  (Op.  53,  No.  i). 

In  17S6  nothing  appears  to  have  been  eith« 
composed  or  published,  and  the  only  incident  of 
this  year  that  has  survived,  is  the  birth  of  a 

4  n.  *  n.  s'o. 29.     •  Ibid.  ^TA^^•vl.    •  luj.  im.    t  n>M.S9L 
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Moond  gM  to  the  Beethevena— Marie  Marg&- 

retlia  Josepha,  May  4. 

In  1787  oocurrad  the  first  real  event  in  Bee- 
thoven  ■  bfi»-'Ua  first  journey  to  Tienm.  Con- 
cerning this  thtTL'  is  «n  ab«(ilute  want  of  drite-s 
ftnd  details,   bome  one  must  have  been  fouml  to 
•upply  the  neaiM  Ibr  le  ezpeiui^  »  joomey,  bat 
no  name  is  preserve  1.    As  to  date,  his  duties  as 
organist  would  probably  prevent  bin  lexiving 
Bom  befbre  the  wortc  ef  jBUly  Week  and  Easter 
was  over.    The  two  portions  who  were  indeliljly 
iiiipn  ssfnl  on  liis  recollection  by  the  visit'  were 
]M  •  iit  and  the  £mpefar  Joseph.    From  the 
fonner  ho  had  .a  f«-\v  lessons,  and  carried  away  a 
distinct — and  not  very  appreciative^ — recollection 
of  Ue  phqring ;  but  Mozart  must  have  l)een  so 
mooh  occupied  by  the  death  of  his  £ftther  (May 
98)  and  the  approaching  production  of  'Don  Oio- 
vanni'  (Oct.  39)  that  it  is  probable  they  had  not 
much  interooone.  The  widl-known  etoiry  of  Bee- 
thoven** IntfodQction  to  him,  when  diveetad  of  the 
omamentH '  of  Sevfricil  uiul  others,  fftendw  as 
follows: — Mocartasked  him  to  play,  but  thinking 
that  his  perfennaaoe  was  a  pre|  >ared  piece,  paid 
little  atVjiition  to  it.    Beethoven  seeing  this  en- 
treated Mozart  to  give  him  a  subject,  which  he 
did ;  and  Hie  boy,  getUng  ezdted  wiUi  the  occa- 
sion, jilayt*d  so  finely  that  Mozart,  steppini^  softly 
into  the  next  nwm,  said  to  his  friends  there, '  Pay 
attention  to  him ;  he  will  make  a  nobe  fn  the  world 
ione  day  or  otlier.'    ITis  virit  seems  not  to  have 
lasted  more  than  three  months,  but,  as  we  have 
said,  all  certain  infonnation  is  wanting.   He  re- 
turned by  .\u;,'s1)iir£r,  where  he  had  to  borrow 
tliree  Carolina  (£i)  from  Dr.  von  Schaden.  His 
return  was  hastened  by  the  illness  of  his  mother, 
who  died  of  oonamnpdon  July  17,  1787,  and  his 
account  of  himself  in  a  letter*  to  Von  Schaden, 
written  seven  weeks  after  that  date,  is  not  en- 
eonraginff.   A  short  time  mora  and  the  little 
Kargtarelha  lUlowed  her  mother,  on  Kot.  35,  so 
thftt  17^7  inu.st  have  closed  in  very  darkly.  The 
only  compositions  known  to  belong  to  that  year 
are  a  TtUt  in  Eb,*  and  m  Prdnde  ra  F  minor  for 
Piano  polo.*    However,  matti     ln^gan  to  mend  ; 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  von  Breuning 
iamily — his  first  permanent  frienda-Ht  mother, 
three  Ixn  -^,  and  a  [jirl.    Tic  eavc  lr•;^ioni  to  the 
girl  and  the  youngest  boy,  and  soon  became  an 
inmate  of  the  house,  a  fiur  better  one  than  he  had 
before  fipequenteil.  anil  on  tennn  of  clf  iMc  intiiiiaey 
with  them  all.    The  family  w.-ls  a  cultivuU'd  and  | 
InteUectnal  one,  the  motiber— the  widow  of  a  luan  1 
of  some  distinction— a  woman  of  remarkable  sense 
and  refinement ;  the  children,  more  or  less  of 
his  own  age.    Here  he  seems  to  have  been  first 
initiated  into  the  literature  of  his  country,  and  to 
have  acquired  the  love  of  English  authors  which 
remained  with  him  through  life.    Tlie  intimacy 
rapidly  became  stronff.   He  often  passed  whole 
dnys  ud  nights  with  hiafHends,  and  accompanied 
them  on  excursions  of     v.  ral  weeks  duration  to 
their  unde'a  house  at  Kerpen,  and  elsewhere, 
▲t  the  nmo  time  he  made  the  aeqnaintanee  of 
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€bant  Walditein,  a  }'oung  nobleman  eight  yean 
his  senior,  an  amateur  musician,  whose  acquaint* 
anoe  was  peculiarly  naeful  in  enoonragiiiig  and 
developing  Beeihoven*i  talent  at  a  time  when  it 

naturally  wanted  support.  On  WalLstein  r>ee- 
1  thoven  exercised  the  same  charm  that  he  did 
later  on  the  prond  arisboeney  of  Tienna.  Hm 
'  Toimt  use<l  to  \-i«it  him  in  his  poor  room,  gave 
him  a  piano,  got  him  pecuniary  help  under  the 
gniae  of  allowanoee  from  the  Elector,  and  in  ottwr 
ways  sympathised  with  him.  >'ither  now  or 
shortly  afterwards,  lleethoven  coinptwed  a  set  of 
variations  for  4  hands  on  a  tlieme  of  the  Count's,* 
and  in  1805  made  him  immortal  by  dwlieating 
to  him  the  grand  sonata  (op.  53),  which  is  usually 
known  by  his  name.  Another  aajuaintance  was 
the  Countess  of  Hatzfeld.  to  whom  he  dedicated 
a  set  of  Variations,  which  were  for  long  hia  show- 
j  piece. 

In  the  summer  of  1788,  when  Beethoven  was 
17^  years  old,  the  Elector  altered  the  plan'  of  hia 

musie,  and  formed  a  national  theatre  on  the 
model  of  that  of  his  brother  the  Emperor  Joseph. 
Beiehn  wae  made  director,  and  Neefe  pianiat  and 
stage -manager.  The  band  was  31  strong,  aad 
oonteins  names  auoh  as  Kies^  the  two  Boin^etgi^ 
Simtoek,  Stumpff— which  often  reeor  in  Bee- 
thoven's life.  Ho  hinittelf  played  Ki^cond  viola, 
both  in  the  opera  and  the  chapel,  and  was  still 
assistant  Hof-a>ganial.  Jn  this  porition  ha  to* 
mained  for  four  years ;  the  opera  Wi)aioire  wa» 
large,  good,  and  various,  the  singers  were  of 
the  best,  and  the  experience  must  nave  been  «£ 
great  practical  use  to  him.  Among  the  operas 
played  in  89  and  90  were  Mozart's  '  Entfuhrung,' 
'Figaro,'  and  '  Don  Giovanni' — the  two  first  ap- 
parently often.  Meantime  Johann  Beethoven 
was  going  fit>m  bad  to  worse.  Stephen  Breuning 
once  saw  Ludwig  take  his  drunken  father  out  of 
the  hands  of  tlw  poUoe^  and  thia  oould  hardly 
have  been  liie  osuy  oooMrfon.  At  length,  on 
Nov.  20,  1 789,  a  dei  rof  was  isHUod  ortlering  a 
portion  of  the  £sther's  salary  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  aon,  who  thns,  heibre  be  waa  ameteeB,  be* 
came  the  head  of  the  family. 

The  composititms  of  1789  and  00  are  a  Pre* 
ludee  for  trie  Fiano  (op.  39),  94  variationo  on 
Righini's  '  Venni  •  Araore,  a  SMg  '  Der  "  freie 
Mann,'  and  probably  a  Cantat*  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Joseph  11,  still  hi  ICS.^  •  The  only 
extra  musical  event  of  this  year  was  the  visit 
of  Kaydn  and  Salomon  on  their  road  to  London. 
Tliey  airived  on  niri.stmas  Day.  One  of  Haydn's 
Masses  was  perf  irined  ;  he  wa.s  compHmentA*!  by 
the  Elector,  ami  entertained  the  chief  musieiaiw 
at  dinner  at  his  lodgings.  1791  opened  well  for 
Beethoven  with  a '  Bitter  Ballet,'  a  kind  of  masked 
ball,  in  antique  style.  Count  Waldstein  appears 
to  havearranged  the  plan,  and  Beethoven  composed 
themusio;  buthisnamedoeanotaeemtohavebeea 
connected  with  it  at  the  time,  and  it  remnined 
unpublished  till  1872,  wlu  n  it  appeareil  amin^'ed 
for  mano.  In  the  autumn  the  troupe  aooompanied 
the  Eleotor  to  Heij^theim,  near  Aabhaffimlraii^ 
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to  a  oondaTO  of  the  DaUsckm  Ordm ;  the  journey 
mm  bj  water  along  the  Rlihie  and  Main,  the 
weather  waa  splendid, — there  was  :rni]>!o  leiHiirt!, 
and  the  time  lung  remained  in  Ik-etliovcn's  recol- 
loetion  'a  fruitful  souroe  of  charming  imagee.' 
At  Aschaffenburg  he  heard  a  fine  phwi  r — the 
Ablie  Sterkel,  aud  shuwed  his  insUiut  ajtjtro- 
ciation  of  the  Abb^'a  graceful  liiiibhed  style  by 
imitating'  it  in  extemporising.  In  MerL,a'ntheim 
the  company  nsmaiued  for  a  mouth  (i8  Sept. — 
SO  Oct.).  An  interesting  aooount  of  the  daily 
musical  proceeding's  is  given  by  Junker,  the 
Chaplain  at  Kiichberg,'  including  an  aooount  of 
Beethoveu'8  extempore  playing.  He  compares  it 
with  that  of  Vflel«r«  whom  he  knew  well,  and 
yrewmneei  it  to  nnve  disphiyed  all  Vogler's  ez^ 
Ccution,  with  much  more  force,  feeling,  and  cx- 
preesion,  and  to  have  been  in  tha  highest  df^gree 
ef^final. 

'llie  Betthovens  were  still  living  in  tho  Wen- 
lelgaaaoj  Carl  learning  muai(^  and  Johaxm  under 
the  Oomrt  Apothecaiy.  Lndwig  took  hia  meala 
at  the  Zehrgarten* — a  gn^rvt  resort  of  the  Univer- 
sity profeaaora,  arii«ta,  and  literary  men  of  Bonn, 
and  whcfe  the  lovely  Babette  KoA,  dnnghtar 
of  the  proprietress,  was  (l)ulitl.  an  attrac- 
tion to  him.^  His  intimacy  with  the  lircuningti 
eentinoed  and  inoreaiMxl;  Madame  von  Breuu- 
inii^  WH-H  one  (if  thu  very  few  {Kjople  who  could 
manage  him,  aud  even  she  could  uot  always 
floake  him  go  to  his  lessons  in  time:  when  he 
proved  too  obstinate  she  would  give  up  the 
endeavour  with  the  remark  '  he  is  again  m  hia 
raptu*,^  an  expresaion  which  Beethoven  never 
fDtgoC  Music  waa  their  grent  bond,  and  Beo- 
thoven*e  improviantloDe  were  the  deligbt  of  the 
family.  His  dutieH  at  the  organ  and  in  the 
orchestra  at  this  time  were  not  very  great; 
tho  Electoff^e  afceeaBoee  were  frequent,  and  gave 
him  much  time  to  himself,  wliich  In-  s]  t  iit  partly 
in  leaaou%  partly  in  the  open  air,  ot  which  he 
wtm  alreedy  Twy  frod,  naa  partly  in  aaaiduous 
pnMStioo  and  composition.  The  Bkctch -hooks  of 
thnt  time  are  crammed  with  ideas,  and  confirm 
Ine  etaftement,  made  many  yeant  later,*  that  he 
fiUnn  thus  early  the  methtxi  oi  workin|p  which 
eo  emphatically  distinguishes  him. 

In  July  179a  Haydn  again  passed  through 
Pf.'nn  on  his  return  from  London.  The  Elector's 
Baud  gave  him  a  diuner  at  Ciodesberg,  and  Bee- 
thoven aubmitted  a  cantata  to  him, '  which  Haydn 
greatly  praised,  warmly  encouTMring  the  oompoaer 
to  proceed  with  hia  studies.'  What  the  cantata 
waa  is  not  known,  though  it  ia  oonjec^pred  to 
hnve  been  on  the  death  of  tho  En^iflnNr  Leo- 
poldIL* 

HlO  flaai|KMitions  which  can  Ite  fixed  to  the 
jcara  X791  nnd  9  a  consist  of  Songs  (portioua  of 
op.  ii),  ft  Rondiiio^fiDr  Wind  inatnmientR,fho1Ho 

for  Strings,  op.  3,  an  A11l:,tii  and  Minuet  for 
a  Flotee  C^Ug*  *it  MJ6.),  aud  perhaps  a  aet  of  14 
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Variations^  for  Pi.auoforte,  Violin,  and  Cello,  in  Eb, 

?ublished  in  1804  as  op.  44 ;  la  Yariatbna*  for 
'i.ino  and  Violin  on  'Se  vuol  ballare';  13  ditto 
for  Piano*  on  '  Es  war  einmal';  ami  12  ditto*''  for 
Piano,  4  hands,  on  an  air  of  Cmmt  Waldsteinlik 

Hitherto  the  Elector  seems  to  have  taken  no 
notice  of  the  most  remarkable  memlxr  of  hia 
orchestra,  Bnt  in  the  course  of  this  year— 
whether  prompted  by  Neefe  or  \N'aldst«  iu  or  by 
hid  own  observation,  or  possibly  by  liaydu's  ap- 
probation— he  detenniBed  that  Beethoven  aboiud 
visit  Vienna  in  a  more  permanent  manner  than 
before,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  at  his  expense. 
Uaydu  was  communicated  with,  and  in  the  very 
beginning  of  November  Beethoven  left  Bonn,  ae 
it  proved,  never  to  retnim  to  it  agidn.  Bla  part- 
ing wortls  to  Neefe  aro  pnoMriniil  " — 'Thank 
you  for  the  coun»>el  you  liftvo  tooften  given  me 
on  my  pro^^o-e.s^  in  my  divine  art.  Shonld  I 
ever  l»<.-come  a  great  man  you  will  certaiidy  have 
aasisted  in  it»  which  will  be  all  the  more  gratify- 
ing to  yon,  efaiee  yon  may  be  oonvinoed  that'  oto. 
The  Album  in  which  his  friends — Waldt-uin,  tho 
Breunings,  the  Koclui,  Degenhart,  aud  others— 
inscribed  their  farewells  ia  still  existing,**  and 
tlie  lat*.-Ht  date  is  Nov.  i.  E.  Brenning's  linai 
contain  alluuious  to  *  Albion,'  as  if  Beethoven 
were  pre[>aring  to  visit  England — ^possibly  with 
Haytln  !  Wahlstein's  entry  is  as  followH : — '  Dear 
Beethoven,  you  are  traveiliug  to  Vienna  in  fid- 
filment  of  your  long-chenahed  wish.  Tlie  genius 
of  Mozart  is  slill  weeping  and  bewailing  the 
death  of  her  favourite.  With  the  inexhaustible 
Haydn  she  found  a  refuge,  but  no  occupation,  and 
is  now  waiting  to  leave  him  »nd  join  heraelf  to 
aome  one  elee.  Labour  aaridnously,  and  reocave 
Moziirt'a  spirit  from  the  haiida  of  Haydn.  Your 
true  friend  VValdstein.  Bonn,  October  3Q,  I  joa.* 
What  provirion  the  Hector  made  ftr  mm  m* 
yond  his  mtxlest  pay  of  150  florins  is  not  known* 
An  entry  of  25  ducats  utit  lot.)  is  found  in  his 
notebook  akortly  affcar  no  lOftdied  Viennn,  but 
tliLTe  in  nothing  to  show  what  length  of  time 
tliat  uiodcrate  sum  rt-presented,  or  evcu  that  it 
came  from  the  Elector  at  all. 

TliiiH  ended  the  fir^t  jHiricHl  of  Beetlioven's  life. 
He  was  now  virtuidly  tweuty-two.  The  list  of 
hia  known  oempositioHH  to  this  time  h:vs  been 
given  year  by  year,  if  we  atlil  tlie  l?a.,'ati'Ile8  ^ 
t"P-  ?>i)i  ^  ^Jnatas  (op.  49),  the  2  Violin  ' 
Rondos  ii>p.  51),  the  Serenade  Trio  (op.  8),  and 
a  lost  Trio  lor  Piano,  Flute,  and  Baasoon," — all 
probably  composed  at  Bonn — and  compare  them 
with  those  of  other  composers  of  the  first  nmk, 
audi  M  Moiart,  iSohabert»  or  Mendelaaohn,  it 
mnat  be  admitted  that  they  are  singularly  few 
and  uuim[w)rtant.  For  the  orchestra  tho  Kitter> 
ballet  alrtMdy  referred  to  ia  the  single  compoaition 
known,  while  Monrt— to  mentimi  him  onl|j^ 

had  in  the  ivame  ixrioti  written  36  SvmphoDieit 
incloding  so  mature  a  masterpiece  as  the  '  PaiUu* 
InD.  AgMnatHosart'e  28  Operas,  Gantfttes,  and 

Masses,  tor  voices  and  full  orclientra,  composed 
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before  he  was  23,  Beethoven  has  absolutely  no- 
thing  to  Aaw.  And  the  nine  in  other  depart- 
menta.  That  he  meditated  groat  works,  thou^'h 
they  did  not  come  to  pajver,  is  evident  in  at 
least  one  oaae.  A  reeident  in  Bonn,  writing  to 
Schiller's  gistcr  Charlotte,  on  Jan.  26,  1793/ 
Bays  : — '  I  enclose  a  setting  of  the  Fener-fnrhe  on 
whieh  I  dionld  like  your  opinion.  It  is  by  a 
young  man  of  this  plaoe  whose  t«lent  ii  widely 
esteemed,  and  whom  the  Elector  hM  now  tent 
to  Vienna  to  Haydn.  He  intends  to  compose 
SohiUer'a  Frewte,  and  that  vene  bj  vene.  I 
expeet  tmnething  perfect;  tar,  m  fiir  aa  I  know 
him,  he  is  all  for  the  grand  and  giiblinie.  Haydn 
infonoB  MM  (h»t  he  shall  set  him  to  gr^t  operaa, 
tia  he  hiouelf  will  shortly  lesTs  e#  eompoeing. 
Ho  does  !i  .t  usually  occupy  binisi  lf  witli  such 
trifles  as  the  enclosed,  which  indee<i  li<-  c><in]ir)sod 
only  at  the  request  of  »  lady.'  Thin  letter, 
wluch  shows  how  early  SchilK-r'n  '  Hymn  to 
Joj*  hod  taken  possession  of  Beethoven — there 
to  remain  t<ll  it  farmed  the  finale  to  the  Ninth 
Syniplii'uy  thirty  years  later — h  equally  inter- 
esting for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  impression 
which  Beethoven  had  already  made  on  tho«e 
who  knew  him,  and  who  credited  him  with  the 
intention  and  the  ability  to  produce  great  works, 
nkbough  he  had  not  yet  produced  even  small 
OHM,  This  imptsssion  was  doubtless  due  mainly 
to  tlie  ftme  Mid  od^iinality  of  his  extempore 
j^^riag^  whSxsh  even  at  this  early  age  was  pro- 
oigioiHk  and  joatified  hia  ftiends  in  speaking  of 
liim*  aa  one  of  tha  finest  plaaofiirte-playen  of 
the  day. 

By  the  middle  of  November  Beethoven  was 
■elUed  at  Vienn*.  His  first  lodging  was  a  garret 
at  a  printer'H  in  the  *  AlservorstaiH' '  outside  the 
walls,  in  the  direction  of  the  pret^ent  .Votive- 
Chnreh ;  but  this  was  soon  exohanged  fiar  one  'on 
the  ground  fl(«>r,'*  of  which  we  liave  no  nearer 
description.  On  the  journey  from  Bonn  we  find 
him  for  the  first  time  making  not^s  of  little  oc- 
cummi  '  t  and  oxppTisos — a  halnt  which  never  left 
him.  lu  the  entries  mode  during  hia  first  few 
weeks  in  Vienna  we  can  traoe  the  purchase  of  a 
wig,  silk  stockings,  boots,  shoes,  overcoat,  vt-riting- 
desk,  seal,  and  liire  of  piano.  From  the  same  source 
we  can  infer  the  beginning  of  hia  lessons.  Tlie 
first  pa>^ient  to  Haydn  is  8  groschen  (say  9^^., 
we  may  surely  presume  for  one  hour)  on  Deo.  1 2. 
The  lessons  took  place  in  Haydn's  house*  (Ham- 
beiger  Haus,  No.  993}  now  destroyed.  They 
wara  lessons  in  'strict  oonnterpoint,*  and  the  text- 
book was  Fnx\  'Gradus  ad  ramassnm.'  Of 
Beethoven's  exercises  245  have  been  preaerveil,' 
of  which  Haydn  baa  ooivseted  43.  Haydn  was 
nnttinilly  much  occupied,  and  it  is  not  surj)riHing 
that  Beethoven  should  have  been  dissatisfied  with 
his  slow  progress,  and  with  the  euraory  way  in 
whioh  luH  exen-iscs  were  corrfvtod,  and  have  se- 
cretly accepted  the  otfer  of  additional  instruction 
from  Bcheiik,  »  well<kiwwB  Yienn*  oompoaar. 

i  Thtrw. r^w I. srr.     > iwd. t azr lad sis.  anu.B.us. 
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But  no  open  rupture  as  vet  took  place.  Beo* 
thoven  aooompanied  Haydn  to  Ssenstadt  some 
time  in  1793.  and  it  was  not  until  Haydn's 
departure  for  England  on  Jan.  19,  94,  tliat  he 
o]>enly  transferred  himself  to  another  master. 
He  then  took  lessons  from  AlbrechtnlK'rger  in 
counterpoint,  and  from  Schuppanzigh  on  the 
violin,  three  times  a  week  each.  In  the  former 
the  text-book  was  Albrechtsberger's  own  'An- 
wetsung  zur  Composition,'  and  the  subject  was 
taken  up  where  Haydn  had  left  it,  and  pursued 
much  fiurther.  No  less  than  263  exeroises  are  in 
existenoe  under  the  fioUowingheads— Simple  strict 
eounterjwint ;  Free  (x>mpo8ition  in  simple  counter- 
point; Imitation;  Simple  fugue;  Fugued  cho- 
rale ;  Bottble  fugue,  with  triple  eoontespoint  ia 
the  Sth,  loth,  and  1 2th ;  Triple  counterpoint  and 
Triple  fugue  ;  Canon.  Nc^tebohm  has  pointed 
out  the  accuracy  and  pains  which  Albreditsberger 
bestiiwc-d  on  his  pupil,  as  well  a.s'  the  care  with 
which  Beethoven  wrote  his  exercises,  and  the 
characteristic  way  in  which  he  ns^ected  them  in 
practice.  He  al»o  gives  his  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  lessons  did  not  last  longer  than  March 
17^*  impression  they  left  on  Albrechta* 

berger  was  not  flattering :  '  Have  nothing  to 
do  with  him,'  said  the  old  contrapuntist  to  an 
mquiring  lad,  'he  has  learnt  nothing,  and  will 
never  do  anything  in  decent  style.'*  In  ibot 
what  was  a  contrapuntist  to  do  with  a  pupil  who 
regarded  everj'thiiig  in  music— even  consecutive 
fifths' — as  an  open  ouestion,  and  also  tbottght  it 
a  good  thing  to  *leam  oooadonally  what  ia 
acconling  to  rule,  that  one  may  hereafter  come 
to  what  is  cuntnuy  to  rule?  "  Besides  the 
lessons  with  Haydn  and  Alfaredrtaberga-,  somo 
excrcifles  exist  in  Italian  vocal  oompoeitioit.  datinrj 
from  1793  to  1803,  and  shoiving  that  Beethoven 
availed  lumsslf  of  Sdkri's  Well-known  Idndnsai 
t<i  IK'  dy  musicians,  to  submit  his  pieces  to  him. 
8aiieri's  corrections  are  chiefly  in  the  di>'iiiion  of 
the  Italian  qfilables.  Another  muridaa  whom 
he  conanltedt  especiallv  in  hin  early  attempts  at 
quartet  writing,  was  Aloys  l''orster,  to  whom  he 
remained  long  and  greatly  attached.* 

Meantime  Beethoven  kept  up  commnnication 
with  Bonn.  On  Dec.  iH,  92,  his  poor  father  died, 
and  the  100  thalera  applied  to  the  support  of  his 
brothers  naturally  stopped.  On  Beethoven's  ap- 
plication, however,  the  grant  was  allowed  to  go 
on,  in  a<.ldition  to  his  own  pay.  Ries  drew  and 
transmitted  the  monev  for  him."  The  Breuninga 
atin  held  their  plaoe  m  his  heart;  two  lettem  to 
Eleonore,  full  of  afTei  timi,  arc  pics.  r\ >  d,  and  ho 
mentions  having  also  written  twice  to  one  resident 
of  Boan.  and  three  timea  to  anoAer,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  twelvemonth.  In  .Tanu.iry 
1 794  the  Elector  visited  Vienna,  and  with  the 
March  quarterly  Beethoven's  aUowanoe  ceased. 
In  the  following  OctoV»er  the  Em|>eror  declarwl 
war  with  France,  Bonn  was  taken  poHseeidon  of 
by  the  republioaa  aimy,  and  the  Snotor  Had. 

t  lK.lp«lf-k.  Ill  Tl.n.Trr.  11.117. 
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Now  tfiat  BeetiioTeD  u  landed  in  'VIaiiift--M 

it  turn?!  fuit,  IK  vi.r  as^ain  t<^  leave  it — and  is  left 
to  hi»  own  resources,  it  may  be  convenient  to 
pMiw  in  the  nuratiTe  of  hit  lUa^  and  Aetab  hi* 
chAracter  and  person  as  briaflj  aa  possible.  He 
had  already  a  large  acquaintance  among  the  aris- 
tooraof  of  Yienna.  Among  his  kindest  friends 
and  most  <levot«»<l  adinin^rs  wrr*'  the  Prince  and 
Princess  Kju-1  Lithuowsky.  They  devoured  his 
araiic,  gave  him  a  quartet  of  valuable  in<<itru- 
ments '  for  the  performance  of  it,  put  up  with  his 
caprices  and  eocentricities,  gave  him  an  annuity 
of  X6(V  flfld  made  him  an  iimiate  of  their  house 
hrjmn.  He  was  also  frequently  at  the  booses 
of  Banm  van  Swieten,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  Count 
Fries,  and  other  noblemen,  at  onoe  Icadtrn  of 
fiMhion  and  devoted  amateurs.  At  these  houses 
be  was  m  the  onistant  haUt  of  playing,  and  in 
Siai^  of  them  no  doubt  he  tanght,  but  tm  to  the 
•olid  reaulto  of  this  no  reoocd  remaiui — nor  do  we 
Imow  tiie  prioee  which  he  obtained  tor  his  pub- 
lishf  1  Wi  .rk-!,  nr  the  value  of  the  dedications,  at 
tlm  period  of  hia  career.  Musical  public,  like  that 
whidi  anpported  the  nmnerous  concerts  flourish- 
ing in  I»ndon  at  this  date,*  and  enabled  Salomon 
to  risk  the  expense  of  bringing;  Haydn  to  Eng- 
land, there  was  none;  nwriciMW  were  almost 
dirt-ctly  dqwodont  wft  At  upgndasSaa  of  the 
wealthy. 

That  Beethoven  should  have  been  10  much 
treasiired  by  the  aristocracy  of  Vienna  notwith- 
■tandtng  his  personal  drawbacks,  and  notwith- 
standing the  gap  wUch  separated  the  nobleman 
from  tlM  rvti^Ur,  Atnn  what  an  immeme  power 
there  mnet  have  beoi  in  his  genius,  and  in  the 
al«oli:te  simplicity  of  liis  mind,  to  overcome  the 
abruptneas  of  hia  manners  If  we  are  to  believe 
tiha  aneodotes  of  Us  ottitsmpofariee  his  ssnsltive* 
MM  wa«  f  \tr>  iiio,  his  ttmjwr  unirovernaMo,  and 
bii  mode  of  expression  often  quite  unjustifiable. 
At  tiie  house  m  Cona/t  Browne,  when  playing  a 
d'lct  with  Ri<-?.  a  3-nunp  noldeman  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room  pen<Lsted  in  talking  to  a  lady :  several 
attempts  to  quiet  him  having  fidled,  Beethoven 
suddenly  lifU^  Ries's  hands  from  the  keys,  say- 
ing in  a  loud  voice  'I  play  no  loiiger  for  such 
hogs';  nor  would  he  touch  another  note  nor  allow 
Ries  to  do  » ',  though  entreat<»d  by  all.'  On  another 
occasion,  when  living  in  the  house  and  on  the 
bounty  of  the  Lichnowskys,  the  prince,  kn  Ai  u: 
bow  sensitive  Beethoven  was  to  neglect,  ordered 
his  servants  whenever  they  heard  Beethoven's 
bell  and  his  at  the  same  time  to  attend  to  Bee- 
thoven's fitet.  No  sooner  however  did  Beethoven 
di^oorer  Uiat  anch  an  order  had  been  given  than 
he  engaift'«l  a  WTvant  of  hin  own  to  anawer  his 
belL*  During  one  of  the  rehearsals  of  '  IieoQora,' 
the  iUrd  haasoon  was  absent,  at  whidi  Beethoven 
was  furious.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  one  of  his  best 
friend^  tried  to  laugh  off  the  matter,  saying  that 
as  the  first  and  second  were  there  llie  anenoe 
ef  the  third  oonhi  not  be  of  aagr  gnat  oaaasqnence. 

•  Thmt  w»w  In  hb  potwlon  frvr  mnr-  tlmn  ?D  jr%rf,  iml  tn  now  la 
Dm  BSbtlotbck  •!  Berlin.   f'ohJ.  Jakmlmi-kt  C'c>«''r<'-l-"i<'"i< 
»  K         a  8m  Pohl,  Baffin  im  l^rndfrn,  7— (SJ.         »  HI.  v  p. 
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'  Bnt  so  Implacable  was  Beethoven  that  in  oroarin^ 

the  Platz  after  the  rehi  ai  - d  ho  could  not  resist 
running  to  the  great  gate  of  the  Lobkowitz  Palace 
'  and  shouting  up  the  entrano^*  *Lobkowiti8oher 
K-iel' — '  a«s  (if  a  T><i1ikowitz.'  Any  atti-nqit  to 
deceive  him,  even  in  the  most  obviou.s  plea-santry, 
he  o^uld  never  forgive.  When  ho  composed  the 
well-known  'Andante  in  F'  he  playwl  it  to 
Iviea  and  KrumphoU.  It  delightud  tliem,  and 
with  difficulty  they  induced  him  to  repeat  it 
From  Beethoven's  house  Ries  went  to  that  of 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  and  not  being  able  to  eontain 
hinuelf  played  what  he  could  recollect  of  the  new 
piece,  and  the  Prince  being  equally  delighted,  it 
was  repeated  and  repeated  till  he  too  could  play 
a  portion  of  it.  The  next  day  the  Prince  by  way 
of  a  joke  asked  Beethoven  to  hear  something 
which  he  had  been  oompodng,  and  thereupon 
playt-d  a  Lip_;e  portion  of  lii.-i  nsvn  'Andante.' 
I  Beethoven  was  furious ;  and  the  result  was  that 
I  Ries  was  never  again  aUowed  to  hear  him  play  in 

private.    In  fact  it  led  in  the  end  to  Beethoven's 
ceasing  to  play  to  the  Prince's  circle  of  friends.* 
I  And  on  the  other  hand,  no  length  of  friendship 
or  depth  of  tried  devotion  prevcntc<l  him  {rom 
1  treating  those  whom  he  suspectetl,  however  un- 
j  justly,  and  on  however  insufficient  grounds,  in 
the  most  Bcomfid  mannt^r.    Ries  has  ^ described 
one  8uch  painful  occurrence  iu  hia  own  case  h  pro- 
po8  to  the  WeetphaUan  negotiations ;  but  all  his 
friends  suffered  in  turn.    £ven  poor  Schindler, 
I  whose  devotion  in  spite  of  every  drawback  was  so 
I  constant,  and  who  has  been  taunted  witli  having 
'  delivered  himself  body  and  soul  to  Beethoven,' 
had  to  suffer  the  most  shamefal  reproaehes  be- 
hind  his  back,  the  injustice  of  which  is  most  surely 
i  proved  by  the  frkct  th*t  they  are  dropped  as 
I  suddenly  aa  they  were  adopted.'  When  Horits 
Liehnownkv,  Schuppanzigh,  and  Re'hindler  weri:" 
I  doing  their  utmoet  to  get  over  the  dithcullios  of 
i  arranging  a  eonoeit  for  the  perfennanee  of  tiw 
!  Choral   S\-mphony   and   the   Mass  in   P,  he 
suddenly  susj>ecteid  them  of  some  ulterior  pur- 
pose, and  dismisaed  them  with  the  three  following 
notes;' — 'To   Count   Lichnowsky.  Falsehood-i 
I  despise.    Visit  me  no  more.    Tliere  will  be 
no  oonesrt.    Beethoven.'    'To  Herr  Schindler. 
Visit  mo  no  more  till  I  send  for  you.   No  concert. 
Beethoven.*    '  To  Uerr  iSchuppauzigh.    Vi«iit  me 
(hcAuche  er  mick)  HO  mom,   1  give  no  oonoert. 
Beethoven.' 

The  style  of  the  last  of  these  three  precious 
I  productions — the  third  person  singular — in  which 
the  veiy  lowest  rank  only  is  addrasaed,  seems  to 
open  OS  a  little  door  Into  Beethoven's  feeling 
towanis  nmhicians.  When  Hummel  ilied,  two 
notes  fix>m  Beethovm^"  were  found  among  his 
papers,  which  tdl  the  story  of  some  sudden 
violent  outhroak  on  Beethoven's  ]  art.  '  Kommo 
er  ^the  some  scornful  style  as  before)  uicht  mehr 
Ku  mirt  er  ist  ein  ftbdher  Hund,  und  falsohe 
ITimdo  hole  der  Schindcr.  Beethoven.'  And 
though  this  was  followed  by  an  a}H)l<jgy  couched 
in  the  moat  nltm-affeetionate  and  ooaxing  teems — 
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« HerMH  VaktmU*  *  IMch  kflart  de!n  Beethoven,* 

and  80  on — yet  the  imprt>«sion  must  h.ive  nnnained 
on  Hummel's  mind.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  was  on  \m\  tenuH  with  moat  of  the  mndcfana 
of  Vienna.  Witli  Haydn  he  oeems  never  to  have 
been  really  cordial.  The  old  man's  neglect  of  hia 
Xomona  embittered  him,  and  when  afiw  hearing 
his  first  three  Triou,  Haydn,  no  doubt  in  sincerity, 
advised  him  not  to  publish  the  third,  which 
Beethoven  knew  to  be  the  beet,  it  was  difilcult 
to  take  the  advice  in  tayr  other  light  than  aa 
prompted  by  jealouKy.  irae  he  dedkaited  hia 
three  Pianofurtti  Sonatas  (op.  2)  to  Hftydlly  and 
they  met  in  the  concert-room,  but  there  are  no 
Btgna  of  cordial  intercourse  between  then  after 
Beethoven's  first  twelve  DinntliH  in  Vietma,  In 
fact  they  were  thoroughly  antagonistic.  Haydn, 
though  at  the  heed  of  Uving  composers,  and  as 
original  a  genius  as  Beethoven  himtielf,  had 
always  been  punctiliuua,  HubuuHsive,  subservient 
to  eaqnette.  Beethoven  was  eminently  in« 
dependent  and  impatient  uf  n^straint.  It  waH 
the  old  world  and  the  new — De  Br^z^  and  Mira- 
beau ' — and  it  was  impoaaiUe  f»  tiiem  to  agree. 
They  probably  had  no  open  quarrel,  Haydn's 
tact  would  prevent  that,  but  Haydn  nick-named 
him  '  the  Great  Mogul,'  and  Beethoven  retorted 
by  ref using  to  annonniRft  himie^  'Heydn'a' 
•oholar,'  and  when  they  net  in  the  street  their 
lenmrkH  were  unfrtrtuaikta^  nal  the  aatagonim 
was  but  too  evident. 

For  BeUeri,  EyUer,  Oyrtmn/tM,  ubA  Welgl, 
able  men  and  resiiectaMe  cMntmpimtists,  he  had 
a  sincere  esteem,  though  little  more  intimate 
fteling.  Though  he  would  not  allow  the  term 
as  regarded  Haydn,  he  himself  left  his  char- 
acteriiitic  viaiting  card  on  Salieri's  table  as  his 
'  scholar ' — '  Der  Schuler  Beethoven  war  da.'  'But 
with  the  other  miiHicianB  of  Vienna,  and  the 
players  of  his  own  Htandiug,  Beethoven  felt 
no  reetnunt  on  open  war.*  They  laughed  at  his 
eccentricities,  his  looks  and  his  Bonn  dialect,* 
niade  game  of  his  music,  and  even  trampled  '  on 
it,  and  he  retorted  both  with  speech  and  hand.s. 
l*he  pianoforte-playen  were  Uummel,  Woelfll, 
Lipaweky,  Oclhaek,  Steibelt.  Stdhelt  had  dis- 
tinctly i  lialh-iiy;t  d  hiin,^  had  hccn  as  thnrod^'hly 
beaten  as  a  man  could  wish,  and  firom  that  day 
forward  would  never  again  meet  him.  GeUnek. 
though  equally  vanquished,  com|>ensatcd  himself 
by  listening  to  Beethoven  on  ail  occasions,  and 
atealingMs  pluwee*  and  harmoniee,  while  Bee- 
thoven retnrtetl  by  engaging  his  next  lodging 
where  Gelinek  could  not  poiudbly  come  witliin 
the  sound  of  his  piano.  Woelffl  and  Hummel 
were  openly  pittod  against  him,  and  no  doubt 
there  were  [Hx>ple  to  be  found  in  Vienna  in  1 795, 
as  there  ore  in  London  in  1 8  76,  to  stimulate 
■uch  rivaliy  and  thai  divide  artiste  whom  n 
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little  care  might  have  united.   Hummel  la  said 

to  have  exct  llcd  him  in  clearness,  elegance,  and 
purity,  and  Wocllll's  proficiency  in  cotmterpoint 
was  great*  and  his  huge  hands  gave  him  ex« 
traordinary  command  of  the  keys;  but  for  fire, 
and  imagination,  and  feeling,  and  wealth  of  ideas 
in  extempore  I'laying,  none  of  them  can  have  ap- 
proached Beethoven.  'His  improvisation,'  saye 
Czemy,'  *  was  most  brilliant  and  striking ;  in 
whatever  company  he  might  chanco  to  be,  he 
knew  how  to  produce  such  aa  effect  upon  every 
hearer,  that  frequently  not  an  eye  mnmned  dry, 
while  many  would  break  out  int  i  loud  sobf  ;  for 
there  was  something  wonderful  in  his  expression, 
in  addltkm  to  ^beauty  and  on^inality  of  his 
ideas,  and  his  spiritwl  etyle  of  rendering  them.' 
He  extemporised  in  regidar  '  fornix'  and  his 
variatione  when  he  treated  a  theme  in  that 
way — were  n'>t  mere  nUt-rutions  of  figure,  but 
real  develi>puieutH  and  elal  h  iratii  'usof  the  subject.'* 
'No  artist,  says  Ries,'' '  that  I  ever  heard  came 
at  all  near  the  hei^rht  which  Beethoven  attainetl 
in  this  branch  of  playing.  The  wealth  of  ideas 
which  forced  themselves  on  him,  the  caprices  to 
which  he  surrenderud  himself,  the  variety  of 
treatment,  the  difficulties,  were  inexhaustible.* 
Even  the  AbW  Vogler's  aduurera  were  compelled 
to  admit  aa  much."  He  rec^uired  much  prt>ssiai|^ 
eftett  aotual  fbroe,  to  get  bun  to  the  juhuu,  and 
he  would  make  a  grimace  or  strike  the  keys  with 
the  hack  of  his  hand  "  as  he  sat  down ;  but  when 
these  he  would  extemporise  fbr  two  honn  and 
even  more  at  a  time,  and  after  en<ling  one  of  hia 
great  improviiiatious,  he  would  burst  into  a  ruar 
of  laughter,  and  banter  his  hearem  on  thrir 
emotion 'We  artist-s,'  he  would  say,  'don't 
want  tean),  we  want  applause.***  At  other  times 
he  would  behave  as  if  imiultetl  by  such  indications 
of  Kvmpathy,  and  call  hia  admivan  fbola^  and 
8jx)ileil  chiKlrcn. 

And  yet  no  outbursts  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  made  any  breach  in  the  regard  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  the  nobility — the  only  un- 
}ir<  >fe89ional  musicid  society  of  Vienna.  Certainly 
Beethoven  vras  the  first  musician  who  had  ever 
ventured  on  such  independence,  and  there  was 
jKi8.silily  something  j)iquaiit  in  the  mere  novelty; 
but  the  real  secret  of  his  lasting  influence  moit 
have  been  the  dumn  of  his  personality — his 
entire  simplicity,  joined  t<j  his  })ro<ligiouH  genius. 
And  he  enjoyed  good  society.  '  It  is  good,'  said 
he,  'tobe  with  the  axietocracy ;  hot  one  moet  ba 
able  to  impress  them.'  ^ 

This  personal  fascination  acted  most  strongly 
on  hit  unmediate  fiiends — on  Krumphols  (who 
sioems  to  have  played  the  part  of  C  ilt  riil_re'* 
humble  follower  John  L'hetiter'*),  on  the  .some- 
what cold  and  self  posst^ssed  I'reuning,  as  well  aa 
on  RieK,  Zmeskall.  Schindler,  Uolz,  :iiul  othf-ra, 
who  had  not,  like  Haslinger  or  Streicher,  any- 
thing to  gihk  from  him,  tmt  who  anffiend  Us 
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roughett  wonk  and  most  Bourvy  treatment,  and 
TCtwned  agiin  and  again  to  thdr  wonhip  with 

astoiushing constancy.  Excf|)tiiig  Breuning  none 
of  tbeite  aeeui  really  to  have  had  hia  conlideuce, 
or  to  have  knovm  anything  of  the  inner  man 
which  lay  behind  the  roii'.'h  husk  <•{  i  xterior, 
and  yet  they  all  cluug  to  him  :ia  if  iht  y  had. 

Of  luB  toura  de  force  in  performance  too  BMull 
ia  perhaps  made  in  the  books.  His  transponng 
the  Concerto  in  C  into  Cf  at  rehearsal  was 
exactly  repeatt  •il  by  ^  Woelffl  ;  while  his  playing 
the  piano  parte  of  his  Horn  Sonatak  ha»  JSMOtaer 
Sonata,  or  Ida  O  ndBor  Oonoerto.  wftlioat  liook, 
or  difficult  pieces  of  Bach  at  first  sight,  is  no 
more  thaa  has  been  done  by  Mozart,  MendelflBobn, 
Stemdale  Bennett,  and  many  Inlet  lui  artlata. 
"So,  it  waa  no  quality  of  this  kind  that  got  hiru 
the  name  of  the  'giant  among  playen';  but  the 
loftineBi  and  elevatioB  Ua  al^  and  Ua  great 
jMiwcr  of  expn-j'Hion  in  slow  movementu,  which 
when  exerciited  on  hia  own  noble  music  hxed  his 
liearers  and  made  them  inseaaibla  to  any  lanlts 
of  f-oliih  or  UK-re  meclianlHm. 

It  vfm  not  men  alone  who  were  attractetl  by  him, 
he  was  an  equal  favourite  with  the  ladies  of  the 
C'Mirt.  Tliu  l*rince«8  Lichnowsky  watched  over 
him — as  Madame  von  Breuning  had  done — like 
a  mother.^  The  Countesses  Gallenberg  and  Er- 
diidy,  the  Princeas  Odeacalchi,  the  fiaroness 
Ertmami,  tito  aisten  of  the  Count  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  many  more  of  the  reigning  beauties 
of  Yiumm  adored  him,  and  would  bear  any 
Tttdeneaa  from  him.  Theie  young  ladiea  wen% 
to  his  lodgings  or  rocoivcd  him  at  their 
palaoea  as  it  suited  him.  He  would  storm  at 
the  leaat  Inattention  daring  their  lesaona,  and 
would  tear  up  the  music  and  throw  it  aViout.' 
He  may  have  used  the  snufiers  as  a  toothpick  in 
"fimAuMM  Ertmann'i  drawing-room;  bat  when 
she  lost  her  child  he  was  a^imittcd  to  console 
her;  and  when  Mendeksohn  saw  her*  fifteen 
years  later  she  doted  on  his  memory  and  recalled 
the  smallest  traits  of  his  character  and  bvliaviour. 
He  wa-i  con:«Laiitly  in  love,  and  though  liid  taste 
waa  Very  promiscuous,*  yet  it  is  probably  quite 
true  that  the  majority  of  his  attachments  was  for 
women  of  rank,  and  that  they  were  retttmed  or 
■uifered.  Unlike  ^K>or  Schubert,  whose  love  for 
the  Countess  Mane  Esterhazy  was  so  carefully 
concealed,  Beethovmi  nade  no  aecret  of  hia 
attachments.  Many  of  them  are  perjK  tuatetl  in 
the  dedicatimis  of  his  sonatas.  That  in  £b  (op.  7), 
dedieated  to  the  Coanteaa  Babette  de  Keglevica, 
was  called  in  allutnon  to  him  and  to  her,  'die 
▼erliebte.'  To  other  ladies  he  writes  in  the  most 
fiithrr(*T.  any  affiMtknate  atyle.  He  addreaooe 
the  Baronesa  Krtmann  by  her  Christian  name 
aa  *Ljebe,  werthe,  DorothcA  Cacilia,'  and  the 
CoBnteas  Erdbdy — whom  he  called  his  confeu^or 
— aa  '  Li*  li<'1"',  lit  lif,  Hebe,  liohe,  (iratin.'* 
Tluiyers  iuvujitigaUuiui^  have  destroyed  the  ro- 

'  TtmT^T,  IL  «.  . 

*  sbfl  wvBtd  h«re  pot  ms  mkr  a  tUtrn  mm  V  iba  «mui1,*«I<i 
nMkr»T«a.         •  t  :00  m—  flrtlsstoii.  la  tietw,  H.  W. 

>  SK  Um  uv^Tiiote  in  Thajrer.  ILIM:  SSA  BM  WMSlfe  tkaOl  the 
WOor  i  ilu«ht0l.  JToMMm  pw  US. 

•  aMsijrMjwiAhnsbMi  *iMf«Ln.m««. 
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■ 
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mance  of  his  impending  marriage  with  Giulietta 
Ouiodardi  (afterwards  Countess  Gallenbeif  ) ; 
yet  the  fact  that  the  atory  huH  been  so  long 
I  believed  shows  its  abstract  probability.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  his  attachments  were  all 
honourable,  and  that  he  had  no  taste  for  im- 
morality. '  Oh  God  I  let  me  at  last  find  her  who 
la  destined  to  be  mina,<M<i  wiUi  $haU  strunjthen 
me  in  virtue.'  Thoaa  vera  hii  aentimente  aa  to 
wedded  love. 
His  dadicationa  have  been  mentioned.  The 

Eractioe  aeama  virtually  to  have  b^un  with 
im,*  to  have  sprung  from  tiw  eqoM  and  !n> 
timate  relation  m  which  he  -earliest  among 
musicians — stood  to  his  distingidahed  friends; 
and  when  one  looks  down  the  list,*  from  up.  i  to 
OJ).  135 — unsurpassed  even  by  any  later  conq.oser 
— and  remembers  that  the  majority  were  inspired 
by  privaite  finenddujp^'*  and  that  oiily  a  ndnority 
ppeak  of  nimaneration,  it  ia  impoanble  not  to  be 
astouitihed. 

Formal  religion  he  apparently  had  none ;  his 

religious  olwervances  were  on  a  par  with  liis 
manners.  It  is  strange  that  the  iJible  does  not 
aj>i»ear  to  have  been  one  of  his  favonriie  bo.iks. 
He  once  says  to  a  fiiend,"  '  It  happens  to  be 
Sunday,  and  I  will  quote  you  something  out  of 
the  Gospel— Love  one  another' ;  but  such 
references  are  very  rare.  But  that  he  was  really 
and  deeply  religious.  '  striving  sacredly  to  tarn 
all  the  duties  impot^ed  "  on  him  by  huinaut^, 
God,  and  nature,'  and  full  of  trust  in  God,  love 
to  man,  and  real  homility,  ia  shown  by  many  and 
many  a  sentence  in  hia  letters.  And  that  in 
moments  of  emotion  his  thoughts  turned  up- 
wards ii  tondungly  shewn  by  a  fragment  of  m 
hymn — MJntt  aUein  ist  unser  Hcrr' — which 
Mr.  Nottebohm"  has  unearthed  from  a  sketch- 
book of  the  year  181 8,  and  whidl  Beethoven 
has  himself  noted  to  have  been  wTitten,  '  Anf 
dem  Wege  Aljends  zwihchen  den  und  auf  den 
Bergen.'  The  following  passagsa,  which  he 
copit.d  out  himself  and  kept  constantly  b'  fire 
him,  servetl  him  as  a  kind  of  Creed,  and  sum  up 
his  theology : — 
I  am  that  which  is. 

I  am  all  that  is,  that  was,  and  that  shall  be. 
No  mortal  man  hath  lifted  my  veil. 

He  is  alone  by  Himself,  and  to  Him  alone  do 
an  things  owe  their  bdng. 

How  he  turned  his  theology  into  practice  is 
well  exonplihed  in  his  alteration  of  Moscheles' 
pious  inaoription.  At  the  cM.  of  his  arrai^^ 
ment  of  Fiddio  Moschelea  lu>d  Wiitten  '  l-'ine. 
With  Uod's  help.'  To  this  Bedfet^v«(i  added,  " 
'  O  man,  help  thyself.' " 

In  hia  eany  Vienna  daya  he  attaaflpteafee^M 

*  Motart'i  tit  quartets  tre  dedlcktod  to  fTardn. bnt  thb  (t  qott«  an^^v^ 
nwpiliin.  Uajdn  dedicated  a  Sooala  or  two  In  Loodon,  but  U  was  uot 
IjU  practlc*.  >^ 
"  M  liivpQ  In  Nottcbohmt  Tkemaliirim  TrrtttehmUM,  Aniiaog  It.C 
to  In  dedicating  opus  90  to  frtom  MortU  Metinomlqr  b«  atrt.  tbsil 
'  anjtlilnc  approachli«  «  gift  la  iMiiru  would  oiitr  4l«lt««  hlm.Md 
that  be  ihcrald  daddadly  nhm  It.'  8m  slw  Mm  IMw  to  tsialriM 
a>-c.i«.  ixie:  d«dl«»tliic<)ip.»B. 

"  Krnu  Hln  icli'T,  Hrtr/-.  So.  301V 

>3  l.<>tfrt<.  \rrli1.  K»l<.l|.li,  Jutyn^ML 

I*  A'rac  KrafAoiyauMM,  N«.  Vli. 

MitaaMMbX«liml.W. 

<' 
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in  the  fiudiioB,  wore  lilk  atoekings,  pemique,  long 

lxK)tfl,  and  sword,  carried  a  double  t  vt-glasf  rnnl  ii 
BG^-rmu.  But  dross  must  have  been  as  unbearable 
to  hiin^  as  etiquette,  and  ii  did  not  last ;  '  he 
was  niranly  dre.'-ped,'  Huy«  one  of  his  ad(>rer8, 
'and  very  ugly  to  look  at,  but  full  of  nobility  and 
fine  feeling,  and  highly  cultiTnled.' *  Czemy 
first  saw  him  in  his  own  room,  and  there  his 
heard  was  nexu-ly  hidt'  nn  inch  long,  his  bhick 
hair  stood  up  in  a  thick  shock,  hie  ear»  were 
filled  with  wool  which  had  apparently  been 
■oaked  in  some  yellow  substance,  and  his  clothes 
were  made  of  a  loose  hairy  stuff,  which  gave 
him  the  look  of  Bobinaon  Cniaoe.  But  we  luiow 
th«t  be  never  won  hie  good  dotliee  at  home 
at  any  rate  the  impression  he  usually  made  was 
not  «o  queationable  as  this.  Those  who  saw  him 
for  fhe  fint  time  were  often  ciianned  by  the 
eii-T'  r  L.  irdiulity  of  his  oddretM,  and  by  the  alienee 
of  the  bearishneas  and  gloom*  which  even  then 
were  attribated  to  Udl  His  ihoe  may  have  been 
ugly,  but  all  admit  that  it  was  n.'inarkably  ex- 
pretioive.  When  lost  in  thought  and  abstracted 
his  look  would  natmrnlly  be  groomy,  and  at  such 
times  it  was  useleBS  to  expect  attention  from 
him ;  but  on  recogniiiing  a  t'riend  his  smile  was 
peeuliarly  genial  and  winning.*  He  bid  th6 
Dteadth  of  jaw  which  diwtingui.slies  bo  many 
men  of  great  intellect ;  the  mouth  hrni  and  de* 
temine^  the  lips  protruded  with  a  look  almost 
of  fierceness :  but  hit  eyes  were  the  special  feature 
of  the  face,  and  it  was  in  them  that  the  earnestness 
and  sincerity  of  his  character  beamed  forth.  They 
wece  blaok,  not  Jaige  but  bright*  and  when 
under  the  inftoenee  of  inf{rfratIon— the  raphu  of 
Mailame  von  Breuniug  -  ihvy  dikteil  in  a  peculiar 
wav.  His  head  was  laive^  the  forehead  both  high 
Mui  bf««d,  and  the  hair  abundant.  It  was 
originally  blai  k,  but  in  the  last  years  of  h\n  life, 
HuNtth  as  thick  as  ever,  became  quite  white, 
•ad  nmed  a  strong  eeutrHt  to  the  red  ooloor* 
of  his  complexion.  Bean!  or  inoustaclie  he  never 
wore,  liis  teeth  were  very  white  and  regular, 
and  good  up  to  his  deaw;^  in  laughing  he 
eliewtd  them  much  Tlie  portraits  and  busts 
of  lieetho\  en  are  with  few  exceptions  more  or 
less  to  blame ;  they  either  idealise  him  into  a 
sort  of  .Jupiter  Olympus,  or  they  rob  him  of  all 
expresidon.  it  muht  have  been  a  dithcult  face 
to  tnke^  beoMtae  of  the  oonstant  variety  in  its 
ea^mssion,  as  well  as  the  impatienoe  of  the 
sitter.  The  most  trustworthy  'likeneases  are 
( I )  the  miniature  by  Uomemann,  taken  in  1 8c  a, 
and  photemnwhed  in  Breuning's  'Schwarzspa* 
nierhaus*  (Vienna,  1874) ;  (3)  the  head  by  1^ 
troune,  en- raved  by  Hbfel,  and  (badly)  by  Kiedel 
fac  the  A.  M.  Z.,  1817 ;  (3)  the  little  full  leii^h 

I  '  It  b  no  dbjtet  to  me  to  hare  hkir  if  cwcd.*  lari  he.  \  pngo^ 
to  a  MfTMtt  mhu  pcMeH«>t  lliftt  accompltitiiwrnt,  Feb.  UU. 

*  l  ount-wiUtlrnlerv.  In  Thaicr.  IL IIX.  *  L«tt«r  olJuMlfibl.oSS. 
«  8p<>hr.  ii<U.<ilHni,.  IW.   K.  B.,  In  HMfcr  lU  VT. 

*  it«huu,  tur  frttimif  ,1.  r»ni«iiW,  tr.  KM:  sad  thsdmiming 

SCruunt  (bj  a  ut.  cr  of  l>r.  lUirht  ji  In  th<!  Bmwmiim,  HW. 

•  Mr  Jullut  li«ii«!<Ut:t's  recnUfclluu. 

1  Bicniiluit.  A  KM  itm  Srkirarupoii<^««t.  p.  ff. 

•  I  heartily  w>»ti  It  wet*  in  my  power  to  (tfa  tiMW  l«0  pBftntts.  W> 
ftiU  of  rhaimatar  and  10  nnllke  lha  onllnarj  angntlaVL  llw  int  of 
th«  two  baaft  apcciat  iuieraM  a*  havlac  baaa  MNit  BanltenB  to 
niwiitliigM»pM|t«(fMncUMioo.  8MilwleiHc,a.nai 


BEETHOYBir. 
sketob  by  LyMr.to  tbe  aoeunwy  of  wUeh  Brent- 

in_,'  expressly  test  ifics,  except  that  the  hat  should 
be  straight  on  the  head,  not  at  all  on  one  side. 


He  waa  below  the  middle  height — not  more  than 
5  feet  5  inches;  but  broad  across  the  shouldeis 
and  very  firmly  built — 'the  image  of  strength.** 
Uis  hands  were  much  covered  with  hiur,  the  fingers 
Btroiw  and  sh^t  (he  oould  barely  qian  a  tenth), 
and  uie  tips  broad,  as  if  preased  out  with  lonig 
practising  from  early  youth.  He  was  very 
particular  as  to  the  mode  of  holding  the  hands 
and  placing  the  iingeta,  in  which  be  waa  » 
follower  of  Kmnnuel  I'ach,  wlioso  Mtthod  he  em- 
ployed in  his  t^u'lier  days.  In  extempore  plaj-ing 
he  uaed  the  pedal  far  more  than  one  would 
expect  from  his  published  sonatas,  and  this  made 
luH  quick  playing  confused,  but  in  Adatjio*  he 
played  with  divine  cleameaa  and  expression.** 
ilifl  attitude  at  the  i>iano  waa  perfectly  quiet  and 
dignified,  with  no  appmach  to  griiii:vce,  etce 
band  down  a  little  towards  the  keys  as  his  de^ness 
increased.'^  This  is  remarkably  because,J%r^ 
conductor  his  motions  were  most  extrav 
At  a  piaimsimo  he  would  crouch  down  so 
be  hidden  by  the  desk,  and  then  as  the  erascen 
increased,  would  gradually  rise^  beating  all  tbe 
time,  until  at  the /.-<,<i*/;  0  he  would  spriiiLT  into 
the  air  with  his  arms  extended  as  if  wishing  to 
float  on  the  donds.  'When,  as  waa  Bometiineo 
t)  •  case  after  ho  becnmc  d  af,  ho  \i<ft  hia  place, 
and  these  motions  did  not  coincide  with  the 
mude,  tbe  eflSset  waa  very  unfortonata.  thoogh 
not  eo  unfortunate  as  it  would  luive  beea  hnd 

•      fried,  flinor.  Katun,  13.-' In  that  tlmtte'1  (paecwM 
trat<-.(  tba  pMi  «f  tli«M7  lHttSllnia.'«-<aMt««,  rh.  itHL 
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lie  himself  Iw^en  aware  of  the  mic,t;\ko.  In  the 
orchestra,  a^  at  thu  piano,  ho  wa^  urgent  iu 
demanding  expression,  exact  attention  to  piano 
and  forte,  and  the  alightest  ^^ha'Io^  of  nuance, 
and  to  tempo  rubato.  Generally  speaking  he 
was  extremely  courtooM  to  the  bud,  though 
to  this  rule  there  were  now  and  then  exoq>tioos. 
Though  so  easily  made  angry  hia  pains  as  a 
teacher  must  have  been  great.  '  Unnaturally 
patient,*  says  one  papil,^  'he  would  have  a  pas- 
sage repeated  a  wjun  tfmes  till  it  wan  to  Us 
mmd';  'infinitely  strict  in  the  smallest  det.-iil,' 
lajs  another,*  'until  the  right  rendering  was 
obtained.*  'Comparatively  oarriess*  as  to  the 
right  notes  being  played,  but  angry  at  once  at 
any  failure  in  expre^idon  or  nuance,  or  in  ap- 
preheniiion  of  the  character  of  the  piece  ;  saying 
that  the  fir»fc  might  l>e  an  a(;ri<lent,  hut  that 
the  other  showed  want  of  knowledge,  or  feeliijg, 
or  attention.'  What  his  fmetice  was  as  to  re- 
BkVien\ti<<n  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  certain 
that  in  some  cases  he  would  accept  no  pay  irum 
hia  pupils. 

His  simplicity  and  absenoe  of  aodnd  were  now 
and  then  oddly  shown.  He  could  not  be  brought 
to  understand  why  his  standing  in  his  nightahirt 

IkB  open  window  should  attract  notice,  and 
asked  with  perfect  simplicity  '  what  those  d— —d 
h-t\!i  werti  hiNiting  at.'*  At  PtTizing  in  ho 
shaved  at  hia  window  in  full  view,  aoul  when  the 


people  collected  to  see  him,  changed  his  lo«lging 
rather  tlian  forsake  the  practice.*  Like  Newton 
he  was  unconscious  tbat  he  had  not  dined,  ami 
urged  on  the  waiter  paynient  for  a  meal  which 
he  had  neither  ordered  nor  eaten.  He  foigot 
that  he  was  the  owner  of  a  horse  until  recalled 
to  the  iiftot  by  »  long  bill  for  its  keep.  In  fact 
be  was  not  made  for  practical  life ;  never  oould 
play  at  cards  or  dance,  dropped  everything  that 
he  took  into  his  hands,  and  overthrew  the  ink 
into  the  piano.  He  cot  bunself  bonibly  in 
shaving.  'A  disorderly  creature*  in  immd' iit- 
licher  Mensch)  was  his  own  description,  and  '  eiu 
konlbsar  Keil*  that  of  his  doctor,*  who  wisely 
added  the  Ba>'ing  clause  'though  he  may  etill  lie 
the  greatest  genius  in  the  world.'  His  ordinary 
handwriting  was  terrible,  and  supplied  him  with 
many  a  joke.  'Yesterday  I  took  a  Utter  myself 
to  the  post-office,  and  was  asked  where  it  wus 
meant  to  go  to.  From  which  I  see  that  my 
writing  is  as  often  misunderstood  as  I  am  myself.'' 
It  was  the  same  twenty  years  before — '  this  cursed 
writing  that  I  cannot  alter.'*  Much  of  his 
difficulty  probably  arose  from  want  of  peni^ 
which  he  often  hega  from  Zmeskall  and  Kean* 
ing  ;  for  some  of  his  MSvS.  *  are  aa  clt  ir  and 
flowing  as  those  of  Mosart,  and  there  is  a  trui^ 
noble  eharaeter  in  the  writing  of  woa»  of  hu 
letter.^,  e.g.  th.-it  to  Mr.  l^r.radwood  (We  p.  X94), 
of  which  we  give  the  signature. 


Notwith.'^t.Tndinq:  hi.s  illegible  hand  Beethoven 
a  cuu;aidcral>le  letter  writer.  The  two  col- 
lectiOQB  |Mblishe<l  by  Nohl  contain  721,  and 
these  are  probably  not  more  than  half  of  those 
he  wrote.**  Not  a  large  number  when  compared 
with  those  of  Mendelssohn  or  even  Mozart — both 
of  whom  died  so  early, — but  large  under  all  the 
dvemnstanoes.  *Good  letten*  they  cannot  be 
calle<l.  They  contain  no  descn'iitiona  or  graces 
of  style;  they  are  often  clumsy  and  incorrect. 
Bat  they  are  also  often  eminently  interesting 
frooi  being  so  brimfull  of  the  writer's  jxjryonality. 
They  are  all  oouoemed  with  himself,  his  wants 
and  wishes,  his  joys  and. sorrows;  sometimes 
when  th«_-y  sjn-ak  of  his  deafncHS  or  his  ill  health, 
or  oouleaHj  his  faults  and  appeal  to  the  aftection 
of  his  correj'pondent,  they  overflow  with  feeling 
and  rise  into  an  affecting  elotjuence,  but  ahvnys 
to  thr-  f)oiut.  Of  these,  the  letters  to  Wej^eltr 
and  Klcanoro  von  Breuning,  and  that  to  his 
brotherB  (called  his  'Will'),  are  fine  specimens. 
ICaay  of  those  addreeaed  to  his  nephew  are  iuex- 
fwwlbljtoaehiiig.  Bat  his  leiten  are  often  veiy 


•  aiM.p.M. 
f 


■  Crant<n«  Okllcnbctir,  la 
Ott.fcwSf*'"''* 
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short.  Partly  perhaps  from  his  deafness,  and 
partly  from  some  idio»^*ncnuiy,  he  wouhi  often 
write  a  note  whCM  ft  Tenal  question  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  convenient.  One  constant 
characteristic  is  the  fun  they  contain.  Swift 
himself  never  ma«le  worse  puns  with  more  plea- 
sure!)  or  devised  queerer  spelling  "  at  more  miser- 
able thymes,  or  bestowed  more  nicknames  on  his 
friends.  Krunipholz  is  *my  ftwl' ;  he  himself  is 
' the Generalissimus,'  Haelinger  'the  Adjutant,' 
Sdilndler  'the  Samothracian'  and  'Pajmgtno'; 
Schuppanzigh  is 'Falstaff  ;  Bernard,  'I!ei  n:irdu9 
non  Sanctus ' ;  Leidesdorf  is  '  I>orf  des  Leidos' ; 
HofRntfnn  is  adjured  to  be  *kein  HiSfroann.* 
Kiihlau  18  •  Kiihl  nicht  lau,'  .ind  bo  on.  Nor 
are  they  always  comne  it  /<iyt,  as  whi  n  ho 
atldresses  Hols  as  'lieber  Holz  vom  Kien/.u 
('liri^ti,'  or  apostrophises  'Monsieur  Frii  d<  i 
uonmie  Lieilerlich.'  SometiriifH  hucIi  nauieis  bite 
deeply:-  lii.^  l-rothcr  Johann  is  the  '  Br.iineater,* 
'  pBeurlo-brother.'  or '  Asinus,'  and  Caspar's  widow 
the  'Queen  of  Night.'  No  one  is  spared.  A 
canon  to  Cotmt  Merits  Lioihnowaky  mmi  'Beater 

*  trettv  to  Slmrtick.  Auct,  T7M. 

•  Vot  lottence  a  M^.  uf  ibe  B  bit  CnoMrta,  ftimcriT  In  poiMaMtiMi  of 
llr.P««clL  *>  Tli»«f •» %m9 ? ofc. aoiiwlii mtny  not  beluw | 

nBM!foib98kaa«f»oiir»M/«.  . 
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HeiT  Graf,  du  bist  ein  Schaf.'  The  anecdote 
about  his  brother  already  alluded  to  it  a  ease  bk 

p«iint.'  Johann,  who  livtsl  on  his  own  property, 
called  on  him  on  some  jour  de  Jclc,  and  left  hid 
card  *  Joliann  van  Beethoven,  GuUbeHitzer'  (land 
jWoprietor),  which  Beetlmven  imim-diat^ly  re- 
turned afu:r  writing  on  the  bock  '  L.  van 
Beethoven,  Himbeaitzer*  (biain  proprietor). 
TliiM  fondness  for  jokin^j  pervaded  his  talk 
also;  he  liked  a  houie-tliru»t,  and  delivered  it 
with  a  loud  roar  of  laughter.  To  toll  the  truth 
ha  waa  foad  of  faiono>play,  and  that  not  always 
in  good  taato.  The  storioa  wanm  of  thom  told 
by  hiuiHelf — of  hia  throwing  books,  plates,  eggs, 
at  the  aervanta ;  of  hia  pouring  the  diah  of  atew 
over  the  bead  of  the  waiter  who  had  aenred  him 
wroni^'ly;  of  the  wisp  of  goat's  iK'aixi  wnt  to  the 
lady  who  asked  him  for  a  lock  of  hia  hair — are 
an  inataiioea  of  it.  No  one  liad  a  iharper  eye 
or  car  for  a  joke  when  it  told  on  another.  He 
was  never  tiiod  of  retailing  the  delicioua  story  of 
Smon  the  Bohemian  tenor  who  in  singing  the 
■entenco  'Auf  was  Art  Elende'  transf- irmwl  it 
infeo'Au!  fwa!  SartellenTheo!'*  But  it  must  Ijc 
oonftesed  that  hiti  ear  and  his  enjoyment  were  less 
keen  wht-n  the  joke  iiiraiiist  himself.  \NTien 
at  Berlin  in  1796  he  inte  rrupted  >linmicl  in  the 
middle  of  an  impmvintion  to  ask  when  he  was 
going  to  begin  m  earnest.  But  when  Uimmcl, 
utonths  afterwards,  wrote  to  him  that  the  latest 
invention  in  Berlin  was  a  lanton  for  the  blind, 
Beethoven  not  only  with  characteristic  simplicity 
did  not  Bee  the  joke,  but  when  it  was  pointed  out 
to  him  was  furioim,  and  would  haw  nathil^ 
more  to  do  with  his  ootrenxnidentk 

The  nmplicity  wUdi  fay  at  the  not  of  eo 
many  of  his  chanu  teristic  tr.iits,  while  it  pave 
an  extraordinary  force  and  freshness  to  much 
that  he  did  and  add,  muat  often  have  been  very 
Snoonvenient  tn  thixe  who  ha«l  intcroourse  with 
him.  One  of  his  most  serious  quarrela  arose 
from  hb  divulging  the  name  of  a  very  old  and 
intimate  frienil  wlio  ha^l  cautii>no<l  him  privately 
against  one  of  his  brothers.  He  could  see  no 
TBieim  for  aecresy ;  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the 
embarraasment  which  such  disre^-nrd  of  the  onlinary 
rules  of  life  must  have  caused.  lto<-hlitz  descril>es 
the  impression  he  received  from  him  as  that  of 
a  Tery  able  man  reared  on  a  desert  island,  and 
anddcnily  brought  fresh  into  the  world.  One 
litrle  trait  from  Breuning's  rucollections  ex- 
empliiies  thia— that  after  waUuqg  in  the  rain 
he  would  enter  the  Bring  of  tiie  honee  and 
at  once  hh.'ike  tin.'  \\:it<  r  fn>ra  his  hut  all  over 
the  furniture,  regardless,  or  rather  quite  unaware, 
efthe  damage  he  wBB  doing.  His  ways  of%|ti|ig 
in  his  later  years  became  ijuite  unlxiirabl 


all  the  iudulgenoo  of  the  Prince  and  Prinoan 
the  restraint  of  being  foroed  to  dress  ftr  dinnsr, 

of  attending  to  definite  hours  and  definite  rules, 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  ap}>eara  very  soon 
to  have  taken  a  lodging  of  his  own  in  the  town, 
which  liKlL.'iui^  he  was  constantly  changing.  In 
1 803,  wlicn  an  <^ipera  was  contemplated,  he  had 
free  quarters  at  the  theatre,  which  came  to  an 
end  when  the  house  changed  hands  early  in  1 804. 
A  few  montlis  later  and  he  was  again  lodged  in 
the  theatre  frtie.  At  Baron  Pasquidati  s  house  on 
the  ramparts  he  had  rooms — with  a  beautiful 
look-out' — which  were  usually  kept  for  him, 
where  hp  would  take  refuge  when  composing, 
and  be  denied  to  every  one.  But  even  with 
this  he  had  a  separate  and  fiesh  qnerter  nearly 
every  wint«>r.*  In  summer  he  hatetl  the  city,  and 
usually  followed  the  Vienna  custom  of  leaving 
the  hot  streets  tot  tiie  ddicioos  wooded  snvirons 
of  Hct7A  nilorf.  Heiligenstadt,  or  DiiMiiig,  at  that 
time  little  villages  absolutely  in  the  country,  or 
for  Modling  or  Baden,  further  otf.  To  this  he 
'  liMiked  forward  with  the  delight  of  a  child. .  .  . 
No  man  on  earth  loves  the  country  more.  Woods, 
trees,  and  rocks  give  tiie  lesptinni  which  uian  re- 
<|uires.'  '  Every  tree  seems  to  say  lb>ly,  •■■  Holy.* 
Here,  as  alrua^ly  remarked,  he  was  out  of  dours 
for  hours  together,  wandering  in  the  wooda,  or 
sitting  in  the  fork  of  a  favourite  lime-tree  in  the 
Schonbrunn  gardens  *  sketch-book  in  hand  ;  here 
his  inspiration  flowed,  and  in  such  circumstancee 
the  'Mount  of  Olives,'  'Fidelio,'  the  *£roioa 
Symphony.'  and  the  majority  of  bis  greet  works 
were  sketc^hed  and  re  .xkctched,  and  erased  and 
ro-written,  and  by  alow  degrees  brought  Ur  on 
to  perfection. 

His  difficulties  with  his  lodgingi^  arc  not  bard  to 
understand ;  sometimse  he  quarrelled  with  them 
because  the  eon  did  not  shine  into  the  roomi^  and 
he  loved  the  liL:^1it ;  sometimes  the  lanillnni  inteT- 
fered.  Like  other  men  of  genius  whose  appearance 
would  seem  to  belie  the  fact,  Beethoven  was  eoc* 
treraely  fond  of  wai«hing.'  He  would  poorwntar 
backwanis  and  forwanls  over  his  hands  for  a  looff 
time  together,  and  if  at  such  times  a  musical 
th<ni;,dit  struck  him  autl  he  became  absorbed,  he 
would  go  on  until  the  wh<ile  fl>>or  was  swimming, 
and  the  water  bad  found  its  way  through  tiM 
cieling  into  the  n^mi  l>eneath.  On  one  oooasion 
he  abandoned  a  loilging  for  which  he  bad  paid 
heavily  in  advance,  because  his  landlord.  Baron 
Pron^,  insistffd  on  taking  off  lue  i^  him 
whenever  they  met  Oneorthemoetmomentoua 
of  his  changes  wa**  in  1S04.  After  he  was  turned 
out  of  hia  lodgings  at  the  theatre  Beethoven  and 
(Stephen  Breuning  inhabited  two  sets  of  rooms  in 
a  biiililini^  cillinl  the  llothc  IJnus.    As  each  set 


One  fruitful  source  of  dilhculty  in  practical  li/^  was  lai;ge  enough  fur  two,  Beethoven  soon  moved 
hii  lodgings.  His  ehaages  of  residsnMrwere  ^^ito  Breuning's  rooms,  but  neglected  to  give  tha 

necessary  notice  to  the  himllord,  and  thus  after  a 
time  found  that  he  had  both  ludj^ings  on  his 

*  ntajrar.  IL  SSR, 

«  SMthtlMftirmik  wi<laaMSriiWk#4il 

•  Mtar  10  HoM.  TOO  OroMlMk.  SH^  Ma.a  t  ins     AnbS.  na> 

dolph,  Mmj  v.  ins.  aad  tu  IUu>clik«,ntkSia  Nt>hl.  /.Wwi..  11. 

•  Thwi  r.  tl.  -ZiK 

*  In  »  l«tt«r  to  Conntai  KrlMf  SSWPIIng  M  toTitaUas  IM 
lUp^Waibr'al'  '  '  ' 


innmncmble  during  the  first  ye.ar  or  two  of  his 
life  in  N'ienna ;  it  is  ini|Mj!!.sible  to  disentaogle 
them.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  the  Uchnowskys 
took  him  into  their  house,  and  there  for  some 
years  he  had  nominally  a  jiicd  a  tcrrc ;  but  with 
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baadi  aft  0000.  Tlie  toaolt  was  a  violent  quar-  I 

rc'!,  which  drove  Beethoven  off  to  Baden,  and 
eauaoged  the  two  firiends  for  a  time.  We  have 
Beethoven's  version  of  the  affiiir  bk  two  letters  to 
Riea — July,  aml.Iuly  24, 1804 — anf^ry  impl,i<  aMe 
letters,  but  tUruwing  a  strong  light  un  hia  cha- 
lacter  ainl  1  in  iinirtanniw,  showing  that  it  was 
n-'t  thf  loss  of  the  money  that  provoked  him,  but 
au  uuputation  of  meanness;  ithowing  further  that 
here,  as  so  often  elsewhere,  his  brother  was  hia 
evQ  genius ;  and  oontaintng  other  highly  iAteraat* 
ing  personal  traits. 

Besides  the  difficidties  of  the  apartments  there 
were  those  with  servants.  A  man  whose  prin- 
ciples were  so  esTere  ae  to  make  liini  aay  of  a 
servant  who  ha<l  told  a  falsehood  that  she  was 
not  pure  at  heart,  and  therefore  could  not  'make 
gooa  aonp;  who  mmiihed  Us  eook  for  the  stale- 
ne-i«  of  the  by  thmwini,'  tin;  whole  batch  at 
her  one.  by  one,  aud  who  dihtruated  the  expend- 
itimof  every  hal(]>enny — must  have  h:u\  much  to 
ojntend  with  in  his  kitchen.  The  bt>oks  give 
full  details  on  this  subject,  which  need  not  be 
repeated,  and  indeed  are  more  unpleasant  to 
contemplate  than  many  other  drawbacks  and  din- 
tresses  of  the  life  of  this  great  man. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  money  was  no 
object  to  bini,  and  he  speaks  as  if  his  pinae  were 
always  open  to  his  friends.'  But  after  the  cbarge 
of  hia  nephew  was  thrust  upon  his  hands  a  great 
change  in  thia^  as  in  other  respects,  came  over 
Idm.  After  1813  eomplaints  of  want  of  money 
abound  in  his  letters,  and  he  resorted  in  all 
poanble  means  of  obtaining  it.  The  sum  which 
be  had  been  enaUed  to  Invest  after  the  oongress 
ho  conwdcreil  as  put  by  f  jr  his  nephew,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  touched,  and  he  succeeded  in 
niMiiifaLintug  it  Ull  his  death. 

It  is  hanl  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclusion 
on  the  nature  and  progress  of  Beethoven's  deaf- 
ness, owing  to  the  vagoeiMflS  of  the  information. 
Difficulty  nf  licjiriri",'  appears  first  to  have  shown 
itself  abuut  I  7<>8  in  singing  aud  buzzing  in  his 
tarr.  km  of  power  to  distinguish  words,  though 
he  conld  hear  the  tones  of  voice,  and  great  disliice 
to  sudden  loud  noise.  It  was  even  tlien  a  subject 
of  the  greatest  pain  to  his  wruHitivo  nature;* 
like  Byron  with  his  club-foot  he  lived  in  morbid 
dread  of  hki  infirmity  being  observed,  a  temper 
which  naturally  often  kept  him  siU  iit ;  an<l  when 
•  few  years  later ^  he  found  himself  unable  to  hear  | 
the  pipe  of  a  peasant  playing  at  a  short  dis-  I 
tauce  in  the  open  air,  it  threw  him  into  the 
deepest  melancholy,  and  evoked  the  well-known 
letter  to  hb  brottier  In  tfkn,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  his  Will.  Still  many  of  the  aneaLites 
of  his  behavour  in  society  show  that  during  the 
early  years  of  the  century  his  doaftmes  was  but 
portal;  and  Ries,  intimate  an  he  was  with  his  1 
master,  admits  that  he  did  not  know  it  till  tohl ' 
hf  &  Bmming.  It  is  obvious  from  Schindler's 
stateni'iit  that  ho  must  have  l>een  able  to  hear 
the  yellow  )i.inuners  in  the  trees  above  him  when 
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he  wasoompodogthe  Fastoral  Sympihooy  ia  1807 

and  1808.  A  few  facts  may  be  mentioned  licariuLT 
on  the  progress  of  the  malady.  In  1S05  ho  was 
able  to  judge  severely  of  the  nuancai  in  the 
rehearsal  of  his  opera.  In  1S07,  1809,  181 3  he 
conducted  performances  of  his  own  works.  In 
I S 1 4  he  played  his  B  flat  trio— his  last  appearance 
in  public  in  concerted  music.  From  1 8 1 6  to  1 8 18 
he  used  an  ear  trumpet.'  At  the  opening  of  the 
Jo^phstadt  Theatre  in  1822,  ho  conducted  the 
perfonnanoo— nearly  to  ndn  it  is  true,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  able  to  detect  that  the  soprano 
was  not  singing  in  time,  and  to  give  hor  the 
neoessaiy  advioe.  A  subsequent  attempt  (in 
Nov.  i8aa)  to  oondnet  *FideBo,*  led  to  hu  hav* 
ing  to  quit  the  orchestra,  when  his  mortification 
was  so  great  that  Schindler  treats  the  occurrence 
as  an  epoch  in  his  life.*  At  this  time  the  hetf> 
ing  of  the  right  car  was  almost  completely  gone  ; 
what  he  did  hear  —  amount  other  things  a 
musical  boz^  plafiiig  the  tno  in  *  lidelio.'  and 
Cherubini'rt  overture  to 'Medea' — was  with  the 
left  ear  only.  After  this  he  conducted  no  more, 
thmq^  be  stood  in  the  orchestra  at  the  per- 
formance of  the  *  Choral  Sjinphony,'  and  had 
to  bo  turned  round  that  he  might  see  the  appiauso 
which  his  musio  was  evoking.  Firam  this  to  the 
end  all  communication  with  him  was  carried  on 
by  writing,  for  which  purjxjse  he  always  had  a 
book  of  rough  paper,  with  a  stout  pencil,  at  hand. 

The  connexion  between  this  cruel  malady  and 
the  low  tone  of  Us  general  health  was  doser  than 
i«  generally  supposed.  Tlie  post  mortnn  examina- 
tion showed  that  the  liver  was  shnmk  to  half  its 
proper  dfls,  and  was  hard  and  tough  like  lea1iia>, 
with  numerous  iKMlules  the  nize  of  a  l>ean  woven 
into  its  texture  aud  appearing  on  its  surface. 
There  were  also  maiks  of  t^oeration  of  the 
pharynx,  about  the  tonsils  and  Eustachian  tubes. 
The  arteries  of  the  cars  were  athrumatous,  and 
the  auditory  nerves — eHpecially  that  of  the  ri^t 
ear — were  degenerated  aud  to  all  appearance 
paralyaetl.  The  whole  of  these  appeai-ances  are 
most  probably  the  result  of  syphilitio  afiectioiis 
at  an'  early  period  of  his  life.'  The  pains  in  the 
head,  indigestion,  colic,  and  jaundice,  of  which 
he  frequently  complains,  and  the  deep  depression 
which  gives  the  key  to  so  many  of  his  letters, 
would  all  follow  naturally  from  the  ohronio  in- 
fl animation  and  atrophy  UipUed  by  the  state  of 
the  liver,  and  the  digestive  derangenBente  to  which 
it  would  give  rise,  aggravated  by  the  careless  way 

in  which  he  lived,  and  by  the  l)iwl  food,  hastily 
devoured,  at  irregular  intervals,  in  which  he 
too  often  indolgeS.  His  splendid  ooasUtutieii 
and  hi.H  extreme  fondncs.-*  for  the  o|K)n  air  must 
have  been  of  great  assistance  to  him.  Uow 
thoroughly  he  enjoyed  the  country  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  for,  like  Mendcl.-isnhn,  he  %va8  a  great 
walker,  and  in  Vienna  no  day,  however  busy  or 
however  wet,  passed  without  its  '  constitutional' 
—a  walk,  or  rathar  run,  twice  round  the  ramparfa^ 

•  sehindiM-.iLm  •ibu.u.  Tnu.a 

■  Tbto  dUuptuiU.  wMeh  I  ow«  U>  the  MndaM  of  my  MnS  B«v 
lAOdor  Bnintua.  I»  onnfirmd  \ij  th<!  extttrnrv  of  two  IHWUlptiuttt,  tf 
wbMl.  dnoa  Ui«  p«*aa.:e  In  the  Icit  waj  nritlirii,  I  fasm  bMatoU 
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m  pikrt  of  the  dty  long  since  obliterated ;  or  fiu^ 
thcr  into  the  en\'iron8. 

Beethovea  vnm  ab  eaxlj  riaar,  and  from  tlie 
time  1w  left  hli  bed  tm  dhmer— wliieh  fai  thow 

days  was  taken  at,  or  shortly  after,  n«x>n — the 
day  waa  devoted  to  oampleting  at  the  piano  and 
wntiag  down  the  oompositioni  wUcn  he  had 
tHOTiouRl J- conceived  and  elaborated  in  his  sketch- 
bodu,  or  ia  his  head.  At  such  times  the  noise 
whieh  he  made  playing  and  roaring  was  some- 
thin.,'  tn-mendoua.  He  hated  interru}»ti<in  while 
thus  engageil,  and  would  do  and  say  the  moitt 
hoifiUy  rale  things  if  diaturbed.  Dinner — when 
he  remembered  it-  he  to<>k  Roinetimes  in  his  own 
room,  sometiuien  at  au  eutiug  house,  latterly  at 
the  houae  ai  lot  friends  the  Broimings ;  and  no 
sooner  was  tbu  over  than  he  started  on  his  walk. 
He  was  fond  of  making  appointments  to  meet  on 
the  glacis.  The  evening  wa«  s))ent  at  the  theatre 
or  IB  aooiety.  He  went  nowhere  without  his 
■ketch-books,  and  indeed  these  seem  to  distin- 
giiit»li  him  from  other  com|K)«er8  almost  as  much 
M  his  music  does.  Thej  are  perhajps  the  most 
remarkable  relio  that  amy  artist  er  ntenvy  man 
hiVH  1'  ft  1  •  hind  him.  They  afford  us  the  most 
procious  iiuigbt  into  Beethoven's  method  of  com- 
poaition.  They  not  only  show— idhat  we  know 
frtim  his  own  admisaion — that  he  was  in  the 
hahit  of  working  at  three,  and  even  four,  things 
at  once,'  but  without  them  we  should  never 
realise  how  extn'iiu  ly  hIow  and  tentative  he  was 
in  composing.  AiuiaciouM  and  impassioned  be- 
yond every  one  in  extemporising,  the  moment  ho 
takes  his  pen  in  hand  he  becomes  the  rooet 
cautious  and  hesitating  of  men.  It  would  id- 
moot  laem  as  if  this  great  genius  never  saw  his 
work  as  a  whole  until  it  actually  approached 
completion.  It  grew  like  a  {ilant  or  tree,  and 
one  thing  produced  another.*  There  was  iiutliing 
sudden  or  electrio  about  it,  all  was  gradual 
and  organie,  as  dow  as  •  woric  of  natdrs  and  as 
ponnanunt.  One  is  prompted  Ui  Ix  lit  ve,  not  that 
he  had  the  idea  first  and  then  expressed  it,  but 
that  the  ids*  oaiao  in  the  process  of  finding  the 
cx|>re.-iMion.  Thwo  is  h.-inlly  a  Imr  in  hia  music 
of  which  it  may  not  be  said  with  confidence  that 
it  has  been  re-written  a  doaen  times.  Of  the  air 
'O  lloffbung'  in  Fidelio  the  Bkctt'h-hooks  show 
attempts,  and  of  the  concluding  chorus  lo. 
Of  many  of  the  brightest  gema  of  the  opera,  gays 
Thayer,  the  first  ideas  are  so  trivial  that  it 
would  bo  imrxjssible  to  admit  that  they  were 
Beethoven's  ii  they  were  not  in  his  own  hand- 
writin!:;.  And  so  it  is  with  all  his  works.  It 
is  quite  a.<«toaiiihing  to  find  the  length  of  time 
during  which  some  of  his  beet-knowni  instru- 
mentid  melodies  remained  in  his  thoughts  till 
they  were  finally  used,  or  the  cmde  vague  com- 
monplace  shape  in  which  they  were  first  written 
down.  The  more  they  are  elaborated  the  more 
fresh  and  spontaneous  do  they  beoome. 

Tu  "iimte  but  two  instances  out  <»f  many.  The 
theme  of  the  Andante  in  the  U  minor  Symphony, 

•  Ti«^t»r  to  W««»>ter.  Jitn*. 

'  Tfm»  the  'i-bir  rUvllim  .>(  tli"  F'h^rro  of  ttif  Wh  Pfrnvhony 


completed  in  l8o8,  is  first  found  in  a  sketch-book 
of  the  year  i8oo,  mixed  with  memoranda  for  tha 
6  Quartets,  and  in  the  following  form  — 


Another  is  the  first  subject  of  the  Ail^px>  in  the 
Sonata  Op.  106.  It  first  npp«an*thna~ 


then,  with  a  sliijht  advance. 


next 


then 


and  finally,  after  several  pages  more  of  writing 
and  rewriting,  it  amiimet  its  pri—nt  inoishre  and 
spontaneous  shape. 

In  these  books  every  thought  that  occurred  to 
him  was  written  down  at  the  moment ;  he  even 
kept  one  by  his  bedsido  for  use  in  the  nighk* 
Abroad  cr  at  home  it  was  all  tlie  mma,  only 

out  of  doon  he  made  hi.s  n^tes  in  pencil,  and 
inked  then  ovor  on  his  return  to  the  house.  It 
is  as  if  he  had  no  relianoe  whatever  on  Ins  ma* 
morj'.  He  beiran  the  practice  as  a  boy*  and 
maintained  it  to  the  last.  In  the  sale  catalogue 
of  hia  effects  more  than  50  of  sucii  boolu  are 
included.  Many  of  them  have  been  parted  and 
dispersed,  but  some  remain  intact.  They  are 
usually  of  latigo  ooaraa  mnrie  paper,  oMong,  aoo 

or  even  more  pages,  16  staves  to  the  [>riire,  and 
are  covered  from  beginning  to  end,  nlu-a  over 
the  margin  as  well,  with  close  crowde«l  writing. 
There  is  something  verj'  affecting  in  the  sight  of 
these  books,^  and  in  being  thus  brought  so  close 
to  this  mighty  genius  and  made  to  realise  tha 
incessant  toil  and  pains  which  he  bestowed  on 
all  his  works,  small  and  great.  In  this  he 
agreed  with  Goethe,  who  says,  h  pn^pos  to  his 
'  Ballac^*  '  Whole  yeam  of  reflection  are  com- 
prised in  it,  and  1  made  tihree  or  Ibnr  trials 
iM^fore  I  could  bring  it  to  its  present  shaj*.'* 
The  sketch-books  also  show  how  immense  was 
the  quantity  of  hia  ideas.  '  Had  he,*  says  Notta> 
bohm,*  'carried  out  all  the  snnphonies  which 
are  b^un  in  tl^ese  books  we  should  have  at  least 
fifty.' 

V.v.t  whi  n,  after  all  this  care  and  hesitatiofn, 
the  w  orks  were  actually  completed,  nothing  ex- 

•  Fint  firm  bj  Thv«r,  fVoii.  Tturt^mOt,  Wo.  Ml  AsMMr 
Informtloo  OA  tUt  MsiwUkk  «ukij'''<'<       V"t>rliii||irt  Mkt  Jlass^ 

BftOtum'B.  *  N'«ni<-tH>hRi.  .V  r-.  vn. 

5  Ilrrmi  nx.^.  *  L«tl<T.  JulyZ*.  UlA. 

'  1  Ikt.'  S^  u.    c-i  thr  MS.  i|pi<«rira*'iit  of  the  Pritl-h  Mawttm. 

•  CoiKTM/iuiw  ttUh  £<-*trmaiM,  OMBlord't  UkMlkUon.  U.  U& 

•  jr«M  aMtfeMMrfMM.  ZIIL 
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tenuJ  suuie  him  ch*nge  them.  Ho  eoDTenienoe 
of  ringon  or  pUyen  weighed  fbr  ft  momant 

Kgainjgt  the  integrity  of  his  finished  compoHition. 
When  Sonntag  and  UD£^«r  protested  against 
the  nnabgaUe  pawagce  in  llw  Minth  Symphony, 
an<l  b<  ?iniight  nim  to  bring  them  within  the 
oompa^  of  their  voices,  '  Nein  imd  inmier  nein,' 
was  the  dry  answer.'  Whan  Kraft,  the  cellist  in 
the  8chuji{);iii7.igh  Quartet,  complained  that  a 
passage  *  did  not  lie  within  his  hand,'  the  answer 
WW  'it  must  Ue* — '  muss  liegcm.*' 

A  man  to  whom  hia  art  was  no  emphatically 
the  business  of  his  life,  and  who  wau  so  insatiable 
in  hie  standard  of  perfection,  most  have  been 
always  advancing.  To  him  man  than  to  any 
other  mnsidan  may  be  applied  6oethe*s  words 
on  Schiller : — '  Every  wet  k  he  altered  and  grew 
mofe  complstt^  and  every  time  I  saw  him  ha 
appeawJ  to  me  to  Irnre  adraaoed  rinoe  the  last 
in  knowledge,  Icamim,',  and  jud>,Tnent.''  It  is 
ao  wonder  then  that  he  did  not  care  for  his 
early  woifai,  and  wodd  sometimes  evea  haTe 
destroyed  '  Adelaide,'*  the  Septet,  and  others  of 
hia  youthful  pieces,  if  he  ooukL  Towards  the 
end  of  bis  life  ne  heard  a  ftiend  praetising  his  33 
Variations*  in  C  minor.  After  listening  for  some 
time  he  said  '  \Vliose  is  that  t*  '  Yours,'  was  the 
answer.*  *Mine?  That  pieeaoffi^  mine t*  was 
his  ret<5rt ;  '  Oh,  Btjtsthoven,  what  an  ass  you 
were  in  those  days ! '  A  good  deal  of  this  may 
htm  bam  nomentary  caprice ;  but  making  all 
allowance,  one  can  ima^^'inu  his  feelings  at  the 
close  of  his  life  on  re«x-i\  in^  a  conmiibsion  from 
an  English  amateur  for  a  'Symphony  in  the 
style  <tf  his  Second  or  of  his  Septet,'  or  on  reading 
iae  contemporary  effusions  on  the  Eroica  and 
C  minor  S^Tnphonies,  in  which  Ids  honest  and 
well-meaning  critics*  entreated  him  to  return  to 
lha  deamess  and  coneisensm  of  his  early  works. 

Hardly  less  characteristic  than  the  sketch- 
books are  his  diariee  or  journals,  in  which  the 
■MMt  passioBato  and  personal  lefleotioiis,  resoln* 
liens,  prayers,  a-jiinitjons,  complaints,  are  mixed 
up  with  memorandums  of  expensee  and  house- 
bold  msHsra,  notsa  about  bis  mono,  rules  for  his 
cond'!ct,  qtiotntions  from  books,  and  every  other 
conceivable  kind  of  entry.  Therte  books  have 
bean  torn  up  and  dispersed  as  autographs  ;  but 
a  eopy  of  one  extenrling  fi  om  181 2  to  1818  for- 
tunately exists,  an<l  has  been  cditeil  with  copious 
notes  and  elucidations  by  Herr  Nohl,  the  whole 
throwing  great  light  on  that  unfortunate  period 
of  hia  life.  A  ray  of  light  is  also  occasionally 
to  be  gained  from  t^  conversation-books  already 
^tioned.  ssQa  of  which  have  been  preserved, 
as  fi^ethoren's  answers  we«e  usually 
kthiB  source  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
^e  ask  what  coRespondenoe  then  is 
traits  and  dianeteristies  thus  im- 

 />ik(»tt"hed  and  Pttthoven's  nnisir,  it  muijt 

DO  oonfeesed  that  the  question  is  a  diihcul 
to  answer.    In  one  poittt  alone  the  paralldWis 
ft  tha  hmnoinj  wmob 
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salient  in  both.  la  the  finale  of  the  7ih  and  8th 
Symphonies  there  an  passages  wbicb  are  the 

exact  counttri  artji  of  thu  rouj^di  j(tkeji  and  horite- 
play  of  which  we  have  ahpeady  seen  some 
instaaoea.  In  these  wo  almoot  hear  his  loud 
laugh.  Tlu!  Srlifrzo  of  SjTnphony  N'n.  2,  where 
the  V$  chord  is  so  suddenly  taken  and  so 
fbrdbly  bald,  might  almost  be  a  picture  of  the 
unfortunate  KcUntr  forced  to  stand  still  while 
the  dish  of  stew  was  poured  over  his  head.  The 
bassiKtns  in  the  opening  and  dosing  movementa 
of  Xo.  8  arc  iniinita!'ly  humorous  ;  and  so  on 
in  many  other  itistancea  which  will  occur  to 
every  one.  But  when  we  leave  humour  ami  go 
to  oUier  points,  where  in  the  life  shall  wc  louk  for 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  which  distinguish  the 
music  ?  Neither  in  letters  nor  anecdotes  do  we 
find  anything  aaawerisg  to  the  serene  beauty  of 
the  slow  morements  (No.  a,  No.  4,  No.  9),  or 
the  myotic  tonu  of  such  passages  as  thoee  of  the 
horns  at  the  end  of  the  Trio  of  the  Eroica  or 
of  oertain  phrases  in -the  finale  of  the  Choral 
F.^ntii.'iia  and  <>f  the  Choral  Symi)h(>ny,  whicb 
lift  one  so  strangely  out  of  time  into  eternity. 
These  must  represent  a  ateta  of  mental  aboorptioD 
when  all  heaven  was  before  his  eyes,  and  in 
which  he  retired  within  himself  far  beyond  tha 
feadh  of  outward  thinga^  tan  bia  own  diyiaa 
power  of  expression, 
i  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  see  anything  in  V-ee- 
thoven's  life  answering  to  the  sustained  nobility 
and  dignity  of  his  first  movement**,  or  of  Buch 
a  piece  as  the  'Overture  to  Leonora,  No,  3.' 
And  then  if  we  come  to  the  moat  iiidiTidual 
and  characteristic  part  of  all  Beethoven's  artistic 
self,  the  process  by  which  his  music  was  built 
up — the  extraordinary  caution  which  actuated 
him  throughout  the  hesitation,  the  delays,  the 
inceannt  modification  of  bis  tiioughts,  the  i«> 
jection  of  the  first  impressions — of  the  second — of 
the  third — in  favour  of  something  only  gradually 
attained  to,  the  entin  subordination  of  bia  own 
peculiarities  to  the  constant  thoiit:ht  of  his 
audience,  and  oi  what  would  endure  rather  than 
what  pleaeed  bfm  at  fixat— to  all  this  there  la 
surely  nothing  at  nil  rorrp«j"in(lin:r  in  his  life, 
where  his  habit  was  emphatically  a  word  and 
a  blow.  The  feet  is  tha^  Hka  all  musieiaasb 
only  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  otlier,  in 
ppeech  Beethoven  was  diunb,  and  often  ha<l  no 
words  for  his  deepest  and  moat  eharacteristio 
feelings.  Tlie  musician  has  lees  connexion  with 
the  outside  world  than  any  other  artixt,  and  has 
to  torn  inward  and  seek  hid  art  in  the  det-poMt 
reoeaseo  at  his  being  only.^  This  must  naturally 
make  bim  less  disposed  to  communicate  with 
others  by  the  ordinary  ehannols  of  speech  and 
aotioi^  and  wi  11  account  for  much  of  the  irritability 
and  mioertainty  whidi  often  obaraeterfse  bis 
dealings  with  his  fellow  men.  But  the  fe«lini:a 
ore  there,  and  if  we  look  closely  enough  into  the 
~  e  we  shall  be  able  to  deteet  th^  oxistenoa 
n  wlu  To  we  least  expect  it.  Tn  Beethoven, 
far  example,  what  was  liis  treatment  of  his 
nephow— the  stroi^  devotion  wbaoh  aaiaad  bin 
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directly  afWr  his  brother's  de«th,  And  drove  him 
to  Mioifioe  the  hahite  of  •  lifetazne;  hit  in- 
•dlMlftible  forgiveneHs,  hi«  yenniitiL;  tendernea* — 
iriial  are  these,  if  properly  iuUiqiruUd,  but  a 
dnmbwayof  expreM&igiluitiidUet'in|Mr  which, 
when  iitten-*!  in  liiH<t%vn  natural  nuiHioal  hin^^mafjc,  ' 
helpH  to  iiiiike  tlie  tinst  niovtuieut  of  the  Eroica 
•o  lofty,  lo  dignifled,  and  lo  impreasive  ? 

We  must  now  return  to  the  dtnnioie  of  the 
events  of  lieetboven's  life. 

His  position  at  Bonn  as  onanist  and  pianist 
to  the  Emperor's  brother,  lus  friendship  with 
Count  Waldstein,  who  was  closely  related  to 
some  of  the  beet  families  in  Vienna,  and  his  | 
ooniieMoa  with  Haydn,  were  «U  oircnnistanoffs 
man  to  Mcore  him  good  ttteodnotlopt.  The 

moUMnt  wati  a  favntirable  OOO,  H  dooe  Mozart's 
death,  a  twelvemonth  befofe^  (km  bftd  been  no 
player  to  take  his  place  ;  aad  it  mm  m  a  player 
t!i:it  I>oetlii>vi  n  wan  firvt  known.  It  is  pi'  :»-ant 
to  know  that  his  show-piece,  with  which  he  took 
the  Vienna  oonnoiMean  hj  alonn,  waa  hia  Varia- 
tions on  •  Venni  aBMHe,'  whii  h  w.-  have  alroa<ly 
mentioned  as  oompoied  before  he  left  Bonn.  Pub- 
lic oonoerta  in  our  senae  «f  tha  woid  theva  wova 
few,  but  a  player  had  every  opportunity  at  the 
musiciil  parties  of  the  nobility,  who  maintained 
lai^c  orcheiitras  of  the  quality,  and  whose 

ni'is<ie  iiieetiii^^'s  diflVri  d  from  public  concerts 
chitlly  in  the  fiu't  that  the  audience  were  better 
educiit*  d,  and  were  all  invited  guests.  Prinoa 
Lichuuwttky  and  Baron  van  Swieten  appear  to 
have  been  the  6rst  to  secure  Beethoven,  the 
former  for  his  rcgidar  Friday  morning  chamber 
perfionnances,  the  latter  for  suirfoa,  when  he  had 
aitimr'to  bring  his  nicrht-cap  in  his  pocket*  or 
else  t<i  Htay  afti'r  the  otlx  r  cuests  had  gone,  and 
aend  his  hoct  to  bed  with  half-A'doaen  of  Baoh'a 
fbgnea  aa  an  Ahend$tge».  Tlw  aoqnaintaiica 
probably  began  Bhortly  after  Beethoven'H  arrival; 
and  after  a  twelvemonth  of  unpleasant  expe* 
rienoe  in  tha  Vienna  lodgings,  the  Prinoa  in> 
duced  him  to  nceept  apartinentH  in  hia  house. 
His  wife  was  a  I'rinoess  of  Thun,  famous  for 
her  beauty  and  her  goodneaa;  ha  himaelf  had 
bern  a  pupil  of  Mozart ;  and  both  were  known 
OB  t  he  best  amateur  musicians  of  Vienna.  Bee- 
thoven was  poor  enough  to  be  tempted  by  anoh 
hospitality,  but  it  was  an  absrinl  arrarifi^ement, 
and  he  very  soon  infringotl  it  by  disreganling 
the  Prince's  hours,  often  dining  at  the  Gcuthof, 
having  a  bxlging  of  Ida  own  elsewhere,  and 
other  acta  of  independence.  Here  however  he 
was  frequently  heard,  and  thus  Ixjcatnt-  rapidly 
known  in  the  most  musical  circles,  and  Riess 
anecdotes  show  (after  making  allowance  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  a  man  who  writes  30  years  afier 
the  events)  how  widely  he  was  invited,  how 
eompletely  at  hia  eaae  he  was,  and  how  en- 
tirely his  eocentrieitie«  were  condone<l  for  the 
sake  of  his  playing  and  hia  great  qualities. 
Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  Beethoven  gave 
undue  time  to  society.  Ho  was  t^  hard  a 
Worker  for  that.  His  lessons  with  Haydn  and  i 
Albreditiberger  (from  the  latter  he  had  three 
»  week)  woe  alooa  «aoo^  to  ooonpy  a  great 


deal  of  time,  and  his  own  studies  in  coun- 
terpoint exist  to  show  that  ha  did  not  eon* 

fine  hiiuHelf  to  the  mere  tasks  that  were  set 
him.  Moreover  his  lessons  with  Albrechls- 
berger  contain  sketches  far  Tariona  oompoai- 
'  tious,  Bueh  an  '  Atlelaide,'  a  part  of  one  of  the 
Trios  (op.  i),  and  the  Symphony  in  C,'  all  show- 
ing how  eager  ha  was  to  ba  aomething  mora 
than  a  mere  player  or  even  a  splendid  iuipro- 
viser.  These  sketches  atfurd  an  early  instaucx'  of 
Ua  habit  of  Wnkhig  at  several  coini^>fUtion8  at 
one  and  tha  aame  time.  The  date  of  one  of 
them,  about  Feb.  1 795,  seems  to  imply  either 
[  that  the  utory — groundeti  on  Ries's  statement — 
that  the  Trioa  were  in  MS.  Sot  many  months' 
befbra  tiiey  were  printed  la  inaeeomte,  or,  mora 
probably,  that  Beethoven  re-wrote  one  of  the 
movements  very  shortly  before  delivering  the 
weak  to  tha  pnbUaher,  wluoh  he  did  on  May  1 9. 
In  this  ease  it  would  Hhow  the  wi^om  of  the  plan 
which  he  adopted  with  most  of  his  early  works,'  of 
keeping  them  in  M8.  far  aona  ttaia  waA  playing 
them  frequently,  so  as  to  test  their  quality  and 
their  effect  on  the  hearers,  a  practice  very  con- 
detent  with  his  habitual  eantiea  and  6alidioaa> 
ness  in  relation  to  his  music.  At  any  rate  the 
Trios  were  publwhod  tirst  to  the  subscribers,  by 
July  1795,  and  then,  on  Oct.  ai,  to  the  public. 
They  were  shortly  followed  by  a  wr^rk  of  e<i!:al 
importance,  the  iirst  three  Pianoforte  Sonatas, ' 
which  were  first  played  by  their  antiMT  at 
one  of  the  Princes  Fridays  in  presenoe  of 
Haydn,  ami  published  on  the  9th  of  uie  following 
Mfluxh  as  op.  a,  dedicated  to  him.  He  had  not 
then  written  a  string  quartet,  and  at  thia  oonoert 
Count  Appony*  pro|HiHed  to  Beethoven  to  com* 
pose  one,  ofleriug  hiui  his  own  terms,  and  refus- 
ing to  make  any  oomditums  bcjyond  the  aii^ 
one  that  Hie  qnutet  dionld  be  written— •  pwa* 
mat  testimony  to  the  enthusiasm  excited  by  tha 
new  Sonatas,  and  to  the  generoaitv  of  an  Ana- 
tiian  nobleman.  In  addition  to  tha  TtAum,  tha 
publicatiitus  of  hi?  tim  e  first  ye.'irs  in  Vienna 
include  the  li  Variatiumi  on  'iSe  vuol  ballare' 
(July  1793) ;  the  13  on  *  Es  war  tSmati*  (earlv 
I  in  1794);  the  S  for  4  hands  on  Count  Wala- 
stein's  theme  (i  79^) ;  and  9  for  Piano  Solo  on 
<Qnant*apihbeUo^*(Dee.30,i795).  'Die  com- 
positions are  more  numemus,  and  be.Mdes  the 
Trios  and  Sonatiui  ^op.  i  and  3)  include  a  Trio 
for  Oboes  and  Como  inglcse  (op.  S7),  which 
remained  unpuMiKhed  till  1S06  ;  a  lUmdo  in  O 
for  Pianoforte  aud  Violin,^  which  he  sent  to 
Eleanore  von  Breuning,  and  which  remained 
;  unpuldished  till  i8o3;  the  two  Conoartoa  te 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  of  which  'No.  S*  la  the 
earlier,  and  *JXtK  i'  waa  oonqMaed baftra  ICaidi 

>  Brf  Nn(trlw)htn'|i  lUr/itnvnt  gimdirm.  I.  *& 

*  Hay  In  kfl  Vienna  for  London  on  Jan.  19,  Vl.  and  did  Tn'i  rrlarri 
ttU  S<pt  '!A  nhtu  thv  Tn>>*  iuA  been  printed  and  In  Um-  (uli*criUn' 
haivU  (ur  •ome  vwk*.  U  ba  Uwrclon  advind  fiecUMnw  •on.  I* 
IMibiiih  Um  thinl  It  matt  \mf  twan  befon  ha  Ml  Vlasft  aMh 
MatcnwQt  t*  fo  etplidt  that  tha  attmatlv*  MiKils*  Is  (ks  ttti  MM 
the  ouljr  aKa|>e  tram  tha  dtOniltjr. 

*  Ba  matnuliKsd  thi*  plan  till  UDl  when  b«  Infomu  Varmsa  that 
I  h«  n'v<  T  (Ml'  II  li'-.  ir  *il  ■  Trar  afl«T  r<>mpn«ltlon.    l*tl«r  Yrh.  I»12. 

•  III  Uw  ,1  I  J'     '  ^"  1  Ih*  oim'^i'iiniiiMi  innTi-m,  nt  in  N.'  iiil\tm 

utXj  miiu  Quarteu  la  (wniaily  adopted  -a  nra  ttiins  «tO>  BcvilMMr<B- 

•  wiete.a.m  •a.su.Mr. 


19,  95;  S^n^,  'Adelaide,*  and  'Opferlied,**  both 
to  Matthiaon'tt  wi  nls,  and  'Seufzer  einea  Unge- 
liebt«o/'  all  mybably  oompoaed  in  95;  Canon 
'  Im  Aim'  der  ueb^*  an  «c«idM  iMti  Albredito- 
bemr;  12  Muiuttsaml  12  'DeatoelMTIiii»*for 
dUMira,*  composed  Nov.  95. 
Ob  Mardi  99,  95,  Beewofm  made  Hi  fini 

appoaranoo  IxfiTe  the  oiit.side  public  at  the  an- 
nual cuucurt  in  the  Burg  Theatre,  fur  tlte  widowu' 
find  of  the  Artbta'  Society.  He  played  hia  Con- 
Mrto  in  C  major.*  llu-  y'vcc  had  jirulijibly  l>«'i  n 
•agge«t<^  by  Salieri,  and  with  it  lietjthoven  beguu 
a  practice  which  h3  more  than  onoe  fullowcd 
v>]un  the  work  wa«  bespijken  —  of  only  just 
tinitthiu!^  the  composition  in  time ;  the  Koudo 
written  on  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  but 
during  a  fit  of  colic.  At  the  rehearsal,  the 
piano  being  half  a  note  too  flat,  Beethoven  played 
fakCf.*  Two  dayi  after  he  appeared  again  at 
the  Mune  theatre  at  a  performance  for  the  benefit 
of  Moaart*!  widow,  playing  a  Concerto  of  Mo- 
zart's between  the  acts  tvf  the  '  Cluinciiza  di 
Tito.'^  Later  in  the  jear  he  aMistf^l  another 
beoevolent  object  bj  writing  la  mmneta  and  la 
walt/t^^  f.  T  on  hestrafap  the  ball  of  the  'Giwull- 
•chaftder  biidendenKfinMler'  on  the  aandJSov. 
Be  wae  evidently  a  &T«Nirite  with  the  Artiata, 
who  advertise  '  the  master-band  nf  Tlerr  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven,'  while  they  mention  biissniayur 
>  abo  eoatribnted  nnuie— without  an  extra 
These  dances,  after  publicatinii,  rein.'iine<l 
in  fcvoor  for  two  more  seasons^  which  is  meu- 
tioMdaan  great  exception  to  nJe.  On  Dec.  18  he 
again  appeared  in  public  at  a  concert  of  Haydn's 
in  the  'littlo  Reiloutensaal,'  playing  a  CVmcerto 
of  his  own — but  whether  the  same  as  before  is 
aoi  etated.  The  dedication  of  the  Sonatas  and 
hia  co-operatiun  at  HayJiii'tf  concert  allow  us  to 
hope  that  the  ill-feeling  already  alluded  to  had 
vanished.  So  closed  the  year  1 705.  Bonn  was 
at  this  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
army,  and  Beethoven's  brother  the  Apothekcr 
waa aerving  a» a  'pbamaoiea  de  3^  olaaie.* 

1796  was  a  year  of  wandering.  Hajrdn  and 
ho  nppeare^l  together  at  a  Kecond  concert  on 
Jannuy  10.*  In  the  interval  Beethoven  went 
perhape  to  l^ngne,  eertatnly  to  Norambei^g.  On 
I  •  b.  lij  he  was  in  Prague  again,  where  he 
ctimpoeed  the  Scena*  'Ah !  perfido'  for  Madame 
DnaolMkf  the  friend  of  ICettrt*  Froui  thenoe  he 
travcllcfl  t"  T?'rlin,  ]:l:\yrd  at  court,  atiinntrHt 
oU>er  things  ibe  two  cello  HouutaK  op.  5,  probably 
MnapoNd  far  the  oocasion,  and  received  from  the 
Kiag  a  Vix  of  louis  d'or,  which  he  was  proud 
of  uowing  as  '  no  ordinary  box,  but  one  of  the 
kind  aioi^y  pteiBted  to  ambassadors.'  At 
Berlin  hi»  time  was  passed  pleuitantly  enough 
with  Hiuunel  the  composer  and  Prince  Louiri 
Ferdinand.  lie  went  two  or  three  times  to  the 
Hingakademie,^"  heard  the  choir  sing  Fasch's 

'B.*n.m  nbw. 2'.3.  ^n,\.i.r/i.  « ibU.ui.n.  *11mvWiL3m. 

•  *Cd> imad*  Scm aSK  M MriMt VWli.«.Mkraa> •  fMlM; 
Wi'a  BtlK>f»a^i0W»tl«isOliiWrt«liM,  .■■iHiinii—b  ».t  —to). 
■ffMcM  Jooflltf,  llMOW  mum  «»t  faHw  Wor.  Tilk 
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psalms,  and  extemporised  to  them  <m  themea 

from  thoee  now  for^'otUn  coiniKwitions.  In  July 
the  Court  left  Berlin,  and  Beethoven  prohabhr 
depiurted  alio;  but  we  loee  right  of  him  tiu 
Nov.  15,  the  dat«'  of  a  'farcwell-hon;,''"  addressed 
to  the  volunteers  on  their  leaving  Vienna  to 
take  part  hi  tii«  nniveraal  milita^  movenmit 
provuknl  by  Naimleon'rt  cjimpaigna  in  Italy. 
The  war  was  driving  all  Cienimus  home,  and 
ainongst  others  Beelhoven'H  old  colleagues  th« 
two  IvonibergB  pns.^'d  tlinmgh  Vienna  from  Italy* 
and  he  played  lor  Uiem  at  a  concert. 

Tlio  publioatlMiB  of  1796  contiiKt  of  the  3 
lUano  Sjuatas,  op.  3  (Marcli  y) ;  1 2  Variations  on 
a  minuet  d  la  I'M/ono"  (Keb.),  and  6  on  '  Nel  cor 
pih  sento* "  (Mar.  33);  6  Minuets  (al»o  in  IVlarch) 
for  Piano,  originally  written  for  orchestra — per- 
haps the  result  of  his  suocess  with  the  '  bildender 
K  un.*.tler.' "  Of  the  compoHitions  of  the  year,  be- 
sides those  already  namwl,  may  bo  mentioned  as 
probable  the  Piano  SonatA  in  G,"  the  second  of 
the  2  small  one«  (op.  49) ;  and  another  of  the 
same  rank  in  C*  lor  Eleanore  von  Breuning; 
we  may  also  aeoribe  to  the  latter  part  of  thia 
year  the  Dm  t  Snnata  (op.  6)  ;  1  :  ^';^^iatillng  on 
a  Bussian  dance  i"  the  String  (Quintet  (op.  4), 
arranged  from  an  Octet  for  wind  instruments, 
ven,'  probably  of  hirf  p^p-^'il  una  time.  Tlie 
Ktuudan  Variations  were  written  fur  tlie  Countess 
Browne,  wife  of  an  eAeor  in  the  RoMian  service^ 
and  were  acknowledged  by  the  gift  ()f  the  horse 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  atibrding  an 
instance  of  Beethoven's  absence  of  mind.  But 
the  winter  months  mint  have  bwn  r>ccupied 
by  a  more  serious  work  than  variations — the 
Quintet  ibr  piano  and  wind  (op.  16),^'  whidi 
Reetlioven  pnxlucetl  at  a  concert  of  Schiip- 

{tanzigh's  on  April  6,  1797,  and  which  is  almost 
ike  a  challenge  to  Mourt  on  his  own  ground, 
and  the  not  less  imp<irtant  and  far  more  originitl 
Pianoforte  Sonata  in  Et>  (op.  7).  Thia  great 
work,  'quite  novel,  and  wholly  jKiculiar  to  its 
author,  the  origin  of  which  can  be  traced  to 
no  preriout  creation,  and  which  proclaimed  hia 
originality  so  that  it  could  never  afterwards  be 
disputed,  was  published  on  Oct.  7,  '97,  but  must 
liave  been  often  played  befhre  timt  date.  The 
sketches  for  the  Siiuatas,  op.  10,  are  placed  by 
Nottebohm  in  this  p«iod,  with  the  Variations 
on  the  *Una  flbfve  briUante.*  The  three  String 

Trioi^  Op»  9t  also  probably  iirmjiii  il  liim  during 
aomepartot  the  year.  The  Serenade  Trio,  op.  8, 
t^ugh  published  in  1797,  more  probably  belonga 
with  op.  3  to  the  Bonn  date.  The  Variations  on 
'bee  the  con(|uering  hero'  for  Pianoforte  and 
Callo>  deibcated  to  the  Prinoeaa  UduiOWlll^,* 
were  puIiUhIkkI  during  this  year,  and  wen 
probably  written  at  the  time. 

Vienna  was  full  of  patriotitmt  in  the  spring  of 
T797.  Haydn's  'Emperor's  Hj-mn*  had  been 
sung  in  the  theatre  for  the  first  time  on  Feb.  la,** 
and  Beethoven  wrote  a  second  military  Lied, '£in 

»BL«B.t9l)i       niW.im.        Mniid.MI.       H  ii,M.7M. 
W  Kottaiwbm.  falmloyur.  p.  W  R  «  |i.  V  Ibid,  m. 

1*  An  iiriu«rml  r'>tnl>in:in»ti.  which  mar  <■<)  l<<n  wh^M)  line  n  nolle 
Wiv»!nfHl  lo  MS.  till  l*^'l.  '   H  i  H.  110. 
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ttasxBOTiir. 


gRMM  MMdm  Vdk  ibd  xHr/'  to  Frledel- 

h'T'/n  Words,  which  is  date*!  April  14,  but  did 
not  prove  more  saooenful  than  his  former  one. 
Ill  Hny  he  writes  to  Wegeler  in  termi  wUA 
show  that  with  publications  or  lessons  his 
pecuniary  position  is  improving ;  but  from  that 
time  till  Oct.  i<->the  date  of  an  aibol&mnte 
entry  in  Lenx  Ton  Breuning'a  album — we  hoar 
nothing  whatever  of  him.  A  severe  illaeiM  has 
to  be  accounted  for,'  and  this  is  pn>bably  the  time 
at  which  it  happened.  In  November  orrnrretl 
the  annual  ball  of  the  '  Bildenden  Kiinstler,'  and 
hia  dances  were  again  played  for  the  tilild  time ; 
the  seven  L&ndler,*  ascribed  to  this  year,  were 
not  improbably  written  for  the  same  mJI.  His 
only  otlur  j)ublication8  of  1 797  not  yet  mentioned 
are  the  Pianoforte  Bondo  in  C  major,  which 
many  yean  afterwards  reoeived  the  opus  Bomber 
51,  and  last,  but  not  least,  'Adeloiile.'  Some 
variaUons*  for  3  Oboes  and  Como  Inglese  on 
'La  d  daiem*  were  played  en  Dee.  13  at  a 
concert  for  the  \^^dowa  Mid  OrpliBiM  ISndi  but 
are  still  in  M8. 

The  chief  event  of  1798  is  one  wbleh  was  to 
bear  fruit  later — Beethoven's  intnxluotlon  to 
Benuulotte  the  French  ambassiwlor,  by  whom 
the  idea  of  the  Broica  Symphony  ih  said'  to 
have  l)een  first  BUj;i:eKt»^il  t"  him.  Pemivlotte 
was  a  person  of  culture,  and  having  li.  Kreutzcr, 
the  violin  plajar.  as  a  member  of  bis  establish- 
inent  may  be  presumed  to  have  cared  for  music. 
Beethoven,  who  professed  himself  an  admirer  of 
Bonaparte,  frequented  the  ambasKador's  levees  ; 
and  thera  is  ground  for  beUeving  that  they  were 
to  a  certain  extent  intimate.  On  April  a  Bee- 
thoven played  his  Piano  Quintet  (op.  1 6)  at  the 
oonoett  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund. 
The  publications  of  this  year  mam  tiiat  the 
connexi<m  with  the  von  Brownes  indicated  bv 
the  dedication  of  the  Busaian  VariaUoDS  was 
kept  np  and  eren  strengthened ;  the  Siring 
Trios,  op.  9  (published  July  2i\  .ire  dc<Iicate<l 
to  the  Count,  and  the  3  Sonatas,  op.  10  (sub- 
scribed July  7,  published  Sept.  stf),  to  the 
G.>unte»s.  The  ^rJ  uf  these  sonatas  forms  a 
laudiuark  in  Betfthoven's  progress  of  e<jiial  sig- 
nificauce  with  op.  7.  The  letter*  which  he 
appended  to  the  Trios  speaks  of  'munificenct' 
at  once  delicate  and  lil)erar:  and  it  is  obvious 
that  8om«  extraordinary  liberality  mosl  have 
ooourred  to  draw  forth  auoh  an  sKpienioa  as 
'the  ifavt  Mscenas  of  hb  muse*  in  reference  to 
aiiv  I  II-'  but  Prince  Lichnowsky.  In  other 
respects  the  letter  is  interesting.  It  makes 
anuno  depend  less  on  *the  inspiraaan  of  genins* 
than  on  'the  desire  to  do  one's  utmost,'  and 
implies  that  the  Trice  were  the  best  music  he 
had  yet  composed.  The  Trio  Ibr  Piano,  Clarlttet, 
and  Cello  (op.  ii\  doHcated  to  the  mother  of 
Princess  Lichnowsky,  was  published  on  Oct.  3. 
This  is  the  oompositiaa  whidi  biwigfat  fitalbclt 

l&*n.Sl.  >  Th>r«r  ii.  i«.  iB.*n.Ul 

•  TttA  Uw  Trio.  op.  87  (NoU4'huhm.  .V.^  BtfAonmimma). 
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neb  luMrniinit  imtten  m  tlib  Latur  at  Ifeis  IMImSSM  Mpctatail 
hi  ifl  «H«  with  BsMhana'*  fiwto} 


and  Beethoven  into  ooUision.  to  the  sad 

comfiture  of  the  former.'  Steibelt  ha^l  chown 
him  studied  neglect  till  they  met  at  Count 
Frisi^s,  at  the  first  perfonnaaoe  ai  this  IVio,  and 
he  then  treated  him  quite  de  hattt  ai  b<if.  A 
week  later  they  met  again,  when  Steibelt  pro- 
duced a  new  Quintet  and  extemporised  on  the 
theme  of  Bet  thoven's  Fin.ile — an  .air  from  Weij^l's 
'  Amor  maiinaro.'  licethoven's  blixxl  was  now 
fairly  up ;  taking  the  cello  part  of  Stoibelt's 
quintet  he  phvcetl  it  upside  down  before  him,  and 
making  a  themo  out  of  it  played  with  such  effect 
as  to  drive  Steibelt  from  the  room.  Posnbly 
this  fracas  may  account  for  Beethoven's  known 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Finale.'  The  other 
publicatiunfl  of  1798  are  Variations:  13  for 
Piano  and  Cello  on  an  air  in  the  '  Zauberflote^* 
afterwards  numbered  as  op.  66;  6,  easy,*  for 
riaiiri  or  Harp,  possibly  written  for  some  la*.Iy 
friend,  and  nublished  bv  his  old  ally  Simrock  at 
Bonn ;  and  8  on  *Une  n^vre  bralante.'* 

Tliis  year  hi;  again  visited  Prague,  and  pilT* 
formed  at  two  public  concerts,  wi^lrijy  an 
immense  impression."  After  Us  return,  on  Oct. 
27,  he  played  one  of  his  two  Concertos  at  the 
Theatre  auf  den  Wicden.  Wolfl  was  in  Vienna 
during  this  year,  and  in  him  Beethoven  en- 
countered for  the  first  time  a  rival  worthy  of 
his  uteel.  They  seem  to  have  met  often  at 
C  ount  Wetdar's  (Wolfi's  friend),  and  to  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  music  together,  and  always 
in  a  pleasant  way."  It  must  have  been  wonderful 
to  hear  them,  each  excited  by  the  other,  playing 
their  finest,  extemporising  altematelyand  together 
(like  Mendelssohn  and  Moscheles),  and  making 
all  the  fun  that  two  such  men  at  such  an  age 
and  in  caj>ital  oompany  would  be  sure  to  make. 

thn-e  sonatas  to  Deethovei^  but  net  with  ao 

response. 

But  Beethoven  did  net  tSkm  pteasiira  to  ia- 

t<'rfere  witli  liusiness,  as  the  publications  of  the 
follomng  year  fully  show.  The  3  Sonatas  fur 
Piano  and  Violin,  dedioated  to  Salieri  (op.  la), 

published  on  Jan.  13,  179Q.  tlmngh  possibly 
composotl  earlier  miuit  at  any  rate  have  occupied 
him  in  correction  during  the  winter.  The  little 
Sonata  in  G  minor  (op.  .^<),  Xo.  i)  is  a  rliild  of 
tiiis  time,  and  is  iuiuie  liauiy  followed  in  the 
sketch  books  by  the  '  Grande  Senate  pathi  tique* 
— Beethoven's  own  title — (op.  13),  de  licated  to 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  as  if  to  make  up  for  the 
little  slight  contained  in  the  reference  to  Count 
Browne  as  his  *  first  Mwoenas.'  The  well- 
Imown  Hondo  to  the  Sonata  appsan  to  havn 
been  originally  intended  for  the  third  of  the 
hitring  Trice."  Of  the  origin  of  the  a  Sonatas^ 
op.  1 4  (puUbhed  Dec  ai),  little  is  known.  The 
sketches  for  the  first  of  the  two  are  coincident 
in  time  with  those  for  the  Concerto  in  Hb,  which 
was  ecmipleted  in  1794,**  and  there  is  ground  fiar 
believinu'  that  it  was  on"i,'ina'ly  conreivt  1  as  n 
string  quartet,  into  which  indeed  Beethoven 

'  Rk«.  p.  n.    •Thajwr.tt.MtBala    •l.eB.m    *•  lkU.lTl. 
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converted  it  »  few  yoMS  afler.  The  MQOnd  ia 
probably  amdi  liter,  mod  U  apedaUy  latawtinp 
from  the  fact  that  Beethoven  ezpluned  it '  to  be 
ft  dialogue  between  two  lovan^  he  entreating 
•ad  the  renating.  Hm  SonatM  ara  dedicated  to 

tlte  Baron,  s-  I'raun. 

The  other  publicatiom  of  I799are  variations : 
lOMiSaUeri'i  'LaStenft';  7  on  Winter's  'Kind, 
willst  du'  ;  and  8  on  Siisamayer's  'Tindeln.'* 
A  oompariaon  of  the  dates  of  publication  with 
those  of  the  aiipeaniiiee  of  the  opera*  ftom  which 
the  themes  are  taken,  thowH  that  two  of  these 
were  written  shortly  before  publication. 

Beethoven  was  now  abuiit  t<:i  attack  mndc  of 
larger  dimensions  than  before.  His  six  string 
Quarteta,  the  Septet,  the  iHt  Symphony,  and 
the  '  Mount  of  Olives.'  are  fast  approaching,  and 
must  all  have  oooupied  lum  more  or  less  during 
the  last  year  of  the  eentury.  In  fact  the 
.  iketcho!*  fnr  the  three  first  of  the  quartets  (firnt 
date  of  comnosition),  Nos.  5,  i,  6,  are 
poritiTely  aseigned  to  ^fo  year,  though  there  is 
evi<l<nct  tlKil  till'  earlicMt  of  the  three  }ia<l  hf-fn 
begun  as  far  back  as  04  or  95.'  And  though 
ritetebes  of  the  Septet  nave  not  yet  been  made 

tublic,  yet  it  is  contrary  to  all  Beethoven's 
kbits  in  the  case  of  so  important  a  piece,  and 
apparently  quite  spontaneously  undertaken,  that 
he  should  not  have  t-n  at  work  at  it  for  a  long 
while  before  its  |)r<xiuction.  The  Boaie  with 
regard  to  the  ist  Symphony.  Both  were  pro- 
duml  on  April  3,  1800.  Traces  of  the  Syiu- 
nhony,  or  of  u  previous  one  in  the  same  key/  aru 
mnd  as  early  as  the  banning  of  95,  and  there 
is  DO  doubt  that  two  such  experiments  ia  a  new 
field  must  have  occupied  much  time  and  labour. 
Bsiidee  Uieee  he  was  working  on  a  mj  im- 
poctMit  ncfir  Sooato  in  Bb  (op.  aa). 

The  few  veoorded  events  or  1800  an  aH  doiely 
cr^noected  with  iiiiisic.  On  Weilueaday,  April  2, 
.BoetboTeo  gave  the  first  concert  which  he  had 
attanpted  m  Viemia  Ibr  Us  own  benefit.  It 
ti-:»k  jtlace  at  the  Btirg  Theatre,  which  was  given 
him  for  the  occasion,  at  7  p.m.,  and  the  pro- 
gimme  was  as  fellows i.  Symphonj,  Mosart. 

3.  Air  from  the  Creation.  3.  A  grand  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  '  played  and  composed '  by  Beethoven. 

4.  The  Sofrtei.  5.  Duet  Cram  the  Creation.  6. 
Improvhtation  by  Bec-thovon  on  Haydn'H  Empt^- 
loraHynui.  7.  Symphony,  No.  I.  The  Concerto 
was  doubtless  one  of  the  two  already  known — the 
Sa>tet  had  been  previously  perfonut-d  at  Prince 
Schwarzenberg's,*  had  plea»»eil  iuuiieuiiely,  and 
Beethoven  was  evidently  proud  of  it.  '  It  is  ntpr 
Creation,'  said  he — let  us  hope  not  in  Uaydns 
presence.  He  had  not  forgotten  Bonn,  and  the 
itivuii:  nf  the-  variations  is  said  by  Cremy*  to  be 
a  Khine  Volk*lied.  The  work  was  dedicated  in 
sdvance  to  the  Empress,  and  though  not  published 
for  some  time,  became  rapidly  pnj-ul;ir.  So  much 
for  the  oompositaonSi  but  the  pertormance  appears 
hvm  the  i^ort  in  the  Lei{>6ic  paper*  to  osve 

*  MilsdI'r.  on   B«HboTtii%  mtbarUy,  WagfopU*  OMK^  Bi 
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been  shameful ;  the  band  disliked  Wranitcky  the 
conduotor,  and  vented  theSr  dislike  on  the  mode. 

In  addition  to  this  it  appears  that  the  rclicarsixl, 
if  it  took  place  at  all,  was  a  very  imperfect  one. 
A  reAvenoe  fai  one  of  Beethoveoi  s  Wtters  (April 

33,  iSoi)  kliowii  that  it  w:i«  his  custom  HOA  tO 
write  in  the  piano  part  into  his  ConoertOi^  imd 
therefore  to  play  them  firam  memory. 

On  the  iSth  of  the  same  month  Beethoven 
appeared  again  at  the  concert  of  Punto  the  hom- 
piayer,  with  a  Sonata  for  Horn  and  Piano,  com- 
(>osed  for  the  occasion.  This  he  had  naturally 
not  been  able  to  touch  while  preparing  for  his 
own  C'  lict  rt,  and  in  fact  it  was  written  down  mi 
the  day  l>efore  the  perfonnance.  *  Here  again 
there  cannot  have  been  much  chance  of  rehearsal. 
But  with  two  such  players  it  was  hardly  needed ; 
and  so  much  did  the  Sonata  delight  the  hearera^ 
that  in  defiance  of  a  rule  fcirbidding  applause  is 
the  Court  Theatre  tlio  whole  work  was  unani- 
BUMisly  oioored.  On  the  aTth,  the  anniversary  of 
the  day  on  whidi  he  first  enterad  Bobb,  Beetho> 
vi  n'M  old  master,  the  ElecU)r,  returned  to  the 
capital.  In  May  Steibelt  made  his  apoearance 
ilk  viemta  from  Pngne^  when  his  ehaAoammia 
and  his  real  aV)ility  had  gained  him  pnKligious 
financial  success.  We  have  already  alluded-  to  v 
his  oonUet  with  BeeChoven.  In  Vienna  he  does 
not  apf>ear  to  have  snooesde^  and  ia  August  he 
was  again  in  Paris. 

"nie  aUHNmoemeikt  of  Beethoven's  benefit 
concert  names  No.  341  'im  tiefen  Graben,'  3rd 
Htorey,  as  his  residence.  He  had  now  left  Prince 
LichnowskjX  Mid  he  maintained  this  lodging 
for  two  years.  In  this  year  we  hear  for  the  first 
time  of  his  going  to  the  country  for  the  autumn. 
He  selected  Unter-Dobling,  a  village  two  miles 
north  of  Vienna,  and  his  lodging  was  part  of 
the  house  occupied  by  the  Qrlllparaer  femfly. 
Madame  Grillparzer  long  recollflotod  his  furj-  on 
discovering  her  listening  to  his  pUying  outside 
the  door,  and  the  stern  revenge  he  took? 

As  regards  iniblicationH  i)>oo  is  a  l>lank,  but 
composition  went  on  with  iimucnse  energy.  If 
we  throw  bade  the  Symphony  and  the  Septet 
into  1797,  we  have  still  the  Horn  Snnata  and  the 
Piano  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  a) — a  work  of  great 
moment — ^the  Six  Quartets,  the  String  Quintet 
in  C,  the  Piano  Concerto  in  C  minor.  Of  all 
these  very  important  works  we  have  Beethoven's 
own  mention  in  a  letter  of  Dec.  15,  1800,  in 
addition  to  tho  evidence  as  to  date  aflforded  by 
the  sketch-lMwks.  *  And  besides  these  we  are 
bound  to  believe  that  tho  Bsllefe  of  Prometheus, 
f>erformod  March  28,  1801,  occupied  him  at  least 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year.  An  incident 
of  this  summer  was  Beethoven's  letter  to  Afatthi- 
son  (Aug.  4)  sendiiiff  him  his  '  Adelaide,'  a  letter 
interesting  for  its  courteous  and  genial  tone,  for 
iti  request  for  another  j)oein,  ajul  f<ir  it«  conteHsion 
that  his  early  works  ha^  already  begun  to  dis> 
satisfy  him.  After  his  letura  to  town  ooennsd 
Czerny'a  introduction  to  hirn.  Czomy,  then  n 
lad  of  just  upon  10,  became  Beethoven's  pupil 
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in  piMioforte  playing,  and  has  left  a  delightful 
aoooont  of  hb  fini  i]it«nri«w,  and  ormtiefa  whioli 

ocourreil  nfUT  \t}  Amnn;::  tlif  lettt-ra  of  this 
winter  and  tiie  spring  of  iSoi  are  souie  t<>  Hotf- 
nwfater,  formerly  a  composer,  and  then  n  music- 
pviMinher  in  Loipsif,  vshich  ended  in  his  pub- 
lishing the  Seittet.  the  S^-mphony  in  C,  the  Piano 
Concerto  iu  Bb,  and  the  Sonata  (op.  32)  in  the 
same  key.  The  price  given  for  these  works  waa 
ao  ducats  each,  except  the  Concerto,  which  was 
10.  The  ducat  waa  equal  to  io«.  English.  The 
Concerto  ig  priced  so  low  because  'it  is  by  no 
means  one  of  my  best,  any  more  than  that  I  am 
about  to  publish  in  C  major,  because  I  reserve 
the  best  for  myBelf«  for  mj  joumey a  oonfos- 
sion  which  provet  tha*  we CamMrlo  in Omiiior 
was  alroadv  in  exintence.  nie  letters  show  keen 
sympathy  with  projects  for  the  publication  of 
BaiA*8  worics,  and  cif  MfMut*s  smuitM  amuiged 
ii»  quaT-t-  t-i. '  They  speak  of  bis  hnviiiL'  hvi-n 
ill  during  the  winter,  but  the  vigorous  t«>ne  of 
the  express! tn  diows  tibat  iStM  iUness  had  not 
•ffected  hiH  njiirita.  On  Jan.  30,  1 801,  he  played 
luB  Horn  Sonata  a  second  time,  with  Punto,  at 
a  oonoert  tar  the  benefit  of  thesoldien  wounded 
ftt  Hohenlinden. 

He  was  now  immersed  in  all  the  worry  of 
mparing  for  the  prodnelioii  of  his  Ballet  of 
PrometheuB.  whifh  camo  out  on  March  38  at 
the  Court  (Burg)  Theatre.  Its  great  success  is 
evident  from  fikct  that  it  was  immediately 
published  in  a  popular  foim — Pianoforte  80I0/ 
de^licated  to  Princess  Uehnowsky — and  that  it 
ha^l  a  run  of  16  nights  during  1801,  and  13  dur- 
ing the  foUowiqg  year.  .A|Mrt  firom  its  individual 
merits  tiie  Prometheoe  mmie  ia  historically 
intercHtin;^  an  containing  a  partial  antu  ipatiun 
of  the  Storm  in  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  Mid 
(in  the  Finale)  an  air  iriiibh  afUrwaida  aerved 
for  a  Contretanz,  for  the  theme  of  elaborate 
Tariatioiis,  and  for  the  subject  of  the  Ust  move- 
nent  of  the  Broloa  Symphony.  The  Ballet 
g^avc  oor.-\-.i.>n  for  an  unfortunate  little  encounter 
between  Beethoven  and  Haydn,  evidently  un- 
faiteBttonal  on  Beethoven's  part,  bvt  showing 
how  oaturally  antagoniBtic  the  two  men  were. 
They  met  iu  the  street  the  <lay  after  the  first 
performance,  '  I  heard  your  ne  w  Ballet  last 
night,'  said  Haydn,  'and  it  pleaded  me  much.' 
'0  lieber  Papti,'  was  the  reply,  'you  are  too 
good :  but  it  is  no  Creation  by  a  long  way.'  This 
unnecessary  allusion  seems  to  have  startled  the 
^d  man,  and  after  an  instant's  pause  he  said 
'  You  are  right :  it  is  no  CrmHnm,  and  I  hardly 
think  it  ever  wiU  be  1' 

Tbe  auoceas  of*  Prometheus'  gave  hhn  tame  to 
breathe,  and  poBsibly  ul.^  i  casli  to  npare  :  ho 
ohanged  his  lodgings  from  the  low-lying  '  tiefen- 
ChatMB*  to  the  Sauer^tatte,  »  higher  ritoation, 

>  PMUhA        C.  F.  roll).  J.Jtrr.-nrrtrhi   ,1ft  ('  '  >'r'  i    r  i.itit 
Cm  ITuftuft  Jir  MuH/rtumJ,  I*  H'wa.  1870.   AU.  Thayi^r.  li.  10'>.  Tb« 
emrtaMk  to  tbla,  and  to  to  much  of  ttaa  Infonuttton  rtsudinc 
Bwlltumi.  to  Vul  a  was  not  wiMcn  UU  Rwnjr  jam  »tU»  tb*  aranta 
tt  SsMribMk  *  Laitar  of  Doc  ir..  in.*  > 
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with  an  exteni»ive  prospect  over  the  ramparts.' 
For  the  summer  of  t8oi  he  took  a  lodging  at 
Hetzcndorf,  on  the  south  west  side  of  the  city, 
attracted  by  the  gla<les  and  shrubberies  of  Schun* 
brunn,  outside  which  the  village  lies,  and  perhapa 
by  the  fact  that  his  old  master  the  Elector  was 
living  in  retirement  there.    It  was  his  practice 
during  these  country  vi.iita  to  live  ao  nearly  as 
poHiiible  in  entire  seclusion,  and  to  elaborate  and 
retluce  into  ultimate  form  and  completeness  the 
ideas  whidi  had  occurreil  to  liim  durinrf  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  with  which  his  sketoh-booke 
were  crowded.   His  main  occupation  during  thh 
summer  was  *  The  Mount  of  Olives,'  which  Rie? 
found  far  advanced  when  he  arrived  in  Vienna 
in  x8oT.*  The  mnda  were  by  Hnber,'  and  w» 
have  Beethoven's  own  testimony"  that  they  were 
written,  with  his  aarialanoe,  in  14  days.  He  waa 
donbtleaa  engaged  at  the  aame  ttme,  after  Ma 
manner,  with  other  works,  not  inferior  to  th.it 
oratorio  in  their  several  classes,  which  are  known 
on  various  gromida  to  have  been  composed  during 
this  year.    Tliese  are  2  Violin  Sonata.3  in  A 
minor  and  F,  dedicated  to  Count  von  Fries — • 
or^^inally  pnUished  together  (Cot.  a8)  as  aj, 
but  now  separated  under  independent  Nos. ;  the 
String  Quintet  in  C  (op.  39) ;  and  not  less  than 
4  masterpieoes  for  the  Piano — the  Grand  Sonataa 
in  Ab  (op.  26)  and  1)  (np.  28)  ;  the  two  Sonata-? 
entitled  'Quasi  Fantacia'  iu  Eb  and  in  CJ  minor 
(op.  27);  which,  though  not  published  till  l8oa» 
were  all  four  completed  during  this  year.  To 
each  of  them  a  wonl  or  two  is  due.    The  Sonata 
in  Ab— dedicated,  like  those  of  op.  I  and  13,  to 
his  prime  friend  Prince  Carl  Lichnowsky — ia 
said*  to  owe  its  noble  Funeral  March  to  pique 
at  the  praises  on  a  march  by  no  means  worthy  of 
them  in  Paer'a '  Achille.*  That  opera— produced 
at  Vienna  on  the  6th  Jmie  of  tms  year— ia  the 
a;une  aboot  which  Paer  us^ed  to  tell  a  good  story 
of  Beethoven,  illustrating  at  once  his  sincerity* 
and  hifl  tmible  want      maanen.    He  waa 
listouiii^'  tu  tlie  opera  with  its  composer,  and 
after  saying  over  and  over,  again,  'O!  que  c'eat 
bean.*  «0t  que  e'eat  int^resaanC  at  last  MvM 
contain  himself  no  lOQger,  btit  burst  out  'il  faut 
que  je  compose  oela.***   The  Grand  Sonata  in  D 
received  ita  thie  of  'Pastorale'  (more  appro- 
priato  than  such  titles  often  are)  from  Cranz  the 
publisher,  of  Hamburg.  The  Andante,  by  some 
thought  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  Sonata,  waa 
Beethovtii'Hpeeuh'ar  favourite,  and  very  frequently 
playeil  i)y  liiiu."    The  tiyU^af  of  the  autograph  of 
the  work  oontaiiLs  a  humorous  <Iuet  and  choma  — 
'the  praise  of  the  fat,"  making  fun  of  Schuppan- 
zigh  " — 'Schuppanzigh  ist  ein  Lump,  ein  Lump,' 
etc.    The  remaining  two,  qualified  as  '  Fantasia* 
by  their  author,  have  had  very  different  latea. 
One,  that  in  £b,  has  always  lived  in  the  ahadow 
of  ita  atater,  and  ia  oooipanitively  littla  known. 

'  IHiayer.  It.  UL 

•  Tharer  ai.  HO)  hwAMm  that  BlM  list  BblilMnaM  yaw.  sad  na 

but  r»ine  to  Vienna  titl  IXII. 
'  Ainhnr  at  Wintorl  '  UiiUrbrorhcne  Opfrrfert.*  and  other  vlmmL 

•  HIi  k-Ui-r  iif  Jan.  'A  1IQ4,  priuteJ  bjr  Puhl  In  Dte  OcaAak^l 
^f<■ . ,  Ik » i  ( "i  icuna.  1B71 ,  p.  rr;. 
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The  other,  the  so-called  'Moonlight  Sonata,''  is 
U  widely  played  and  as  passionately  loved  as 
any  of  Beethoven's  pianoforte  works.  It  is  one 
of  his  most  original  productions.  The  dedication 
to  the  Countess  Guiociardi,  upon  which  so  utuch 
toumoce  has  been  built,  has  had  a  colder  light 
thrown  on  it  by  the  lady  hend£  '  Beethoven,' 
said  she,  'gave  mc  the  Rondo  in  G,  but  wanting 
to  dedioKie  lomething  to  the  Prinrwi  IJoluiowsky 
1m  took  Am  Boodo  away,  and  gaT0  me  Hm  Sonata 
in  Cf  minor  instead.' 

Meantime  hia  deafiien,  which  began  with 
Tiolanl  noSm  in  lib  ean,  had  gmdoally  merged 
into  soOMthillg  more  eerioua.  He  con.-inUf:il 
doctor  after  doctor,  Frank*  his  friend  W^^er, 
■Ml  Vfming,  but  flw  malady  aoiutMiily  inereaaod. 
It  gave  hiin  the  keenest  tlistroHs ;  but  so  great 
were  his  resolution  and  conhdence  that  not  even 
the  prospect  of  this  tremeadoaa  affliction  could 
subdue  him.  '  I  will  as  far  as  possible  defy  my 
fate,  though  there  must  be  moments  when  1  Bhall 
be  the  most  miaenible  of  God's  creatures.'  .... 
*  Not  unhappy  :  no,  th.it  T  never  could  endure  ! 
1  will  grapple  with  f;ite  ;  it  »hall  never  dni^'  me 
down.'  The  letters  to  Wegelcr  of  June  39*  and 
2Hov.  16,  iSoiffrom  which  these  words  are  taken, 
give  an  extraordinary  picture  of  the  mingles! 
independence  and  aenaibility  which  characterised 
thia  rwmarkable  man,  and  of  the  entire  mastery 
wUdi  nraaie  bad  in  over  IHendship,  love, 
piin,  deafne^,  or  any  otljer  external  circum- 
rtMwe.  '  Eveiy  day  X  oome  nearer  to  the  object 
trUeb  T  en  feel,  though  I  eamiot  deaeribe  it, 
and  on  which  alone  your  Beethoven  can  exist. 
No  more  reat  for  him!'  '1  live  only  in  my 
wamiCf  and  110  ■oooer  ia  one  thing  done  than  the 
ant  il  begun.  As  I  am  now  writing,  I  often 
work  at  three  and  four  things  at  once.*  How 
truly  this  describes  the  incessant  manner  in 
which  hi.s  idtivp  flowed  may  be  seen  from  the 
sketch- Ixxtk  published  by  Nottebohm,*  and  which 
is  the  offspring  of  this  very  period — Oct.  1  So  i  to 
May  1802.  It  oont.iin?'  fkt  t<;hes  for  the  Fin  i!e 
of  the  Second  Symphony,  for  the  3  Violin  S  juatas 
(op.  30) ;  for  Piano  Sonatas  in  G  and  D  minor 
(op-  31) ;  for  the  Variations  in  F  (op.  34),  and 
in  Eb  (op.  35)  ;  and  a  large  number  of  letia 
important  works,  the  themes  of  which  are  so 
mixfld  up  and  repeated  aa  to  ahow  that  they 
were  all  in  Us  mind  and  hii  intention  at  once. 

The  8pri]i_'  of  1S02  saw  the  j>ul>li(ation  of 
aev«ral  very  important  piecee,  the  correction  of 
wtaA  magt  htm  added  to  hia  ocenpationa— the 
Serenade  (op.  25);  the  Sonatas  in  Bb'  (op.  22), 
Ab  {op.  26),  £b  and  CS  minor  (op.  27);  the 
▼ariatMBS  iar  Piano  and  GeOo  on  MoBart's 
air  'Bei  Miinnem,'  and  6  Contrctanzc.  It  is 
ctxrious  to  notice  that  up  to  op.  22  all  the  Sulo 
Sonatas,  as  well  aa  tha  thiet  (op.  6)  and  the  3 
with  Violin  (op.  1  a)  an  paUidwd  *fiir  CUkveda 

*  Ttdiiboibb  -  •  riimt  II  iltitTii  ttm  s  iflllilM  nn  IIM  pwh  hi 

larritii/iiliiic  " '  I 'nf1|**  WT  Ifrr llUlt HftiTMWm. 
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*  Ko  ;>ir  li  (Irrn  In  tb*  <Ut*  of  tha  I«tt«r.  W««e1er  piMMttlll 
IriKt  bat  Thajtf  (iL  IflS.  6)  bM  prurtd  it  to  tMlai«  to  I8QL 
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or  Pianoforte.'  The  Sonata  in  Bb  is  the  first  to 
break  the  rule,  whidi  oomea  to  aa  end  with  the 
two  quasi-fanta^ins.  op.  27.  One  wouUl  like  to 
know  if  this  is  a  mure  jiublisher's  freak — which, 
knowing  Beethoven's  care  of  details,  it  ia  hard 
to  believe — or  whether  great  works  like  op.  7  ; 
op.  10,  No.  3:  and  op.  26  were  intended  for 
instruments  so  unlike  the  Piano  as  the  whisper- 
ing Clavkhord  or  the  jwanoing  Harpsiehord— for 
'  (^veein '  may  mean  either.  All  tne  works  j  ust 
enumerated  were  out  by  April,  and  were  followed 
in  the  later  monthi  the  Septet,  issued  in  two 
portions ;  the  Sonata  m  D  (op.  a8) :  6  liiafflar  ;* 
the  Rondo  in  G  (Op.  51,  No  i);  Mid  IB  Deoembar 
by  the  (Quintet  in  C  (op.  29). 

Beethoven  had  reoently  again  ohanged  Ua  dotv 
tor.  Vering  did  not  natisfy  him,  and  he  con-sulted 
.Schmidt,  a  jjerson  tti>parently  of  some  eminence, 
and  it  was  possibly  on  his  recommendation  tliat 
he  Hfclei-ted  tlie  village  of  Heiligcnstadt,  at  that 
time  a  most  retired  spot,  lying  beyond  Untor- 
Dobling,  among  the  lovely  wooded  valleys  in  thtt 
direction  of  tlie  Kahlenberg  and  Leopold. sbeig. 
Here  he  remained  till  October,  labouring  at  the 
completion  of  the  works  mentioned  above,  which 
he  had  sketched  early  in  the  year,  and  which  ha 
probably  completed  before  returning  to  Vienna. 
Here  too  he  wrote  tlio  veiy  affecting  letter 
usualhr  known  aa  'Beethoven a  will»'  dMed  Oct. 
6,  and  addreaaed  tohb  Inratlmra,  to  be  opened  alter 
his  death,^  a  letter  full  of  dejiresi^ion  and  distress, 
but  perhapa  not  more  so  than  that  written  by  many 
•  man  of  aenaibility  onder  advene  temporary  di^ 
cnm.«tancc8,  and  which  does  not  Lrive  us  a  high  ideft 
of  Dr.  Schmidt's  wisdom  in  condemning  a  dye* 
peptic  patient  to  ao  long  a  ooorae  of  aofitnde.  At 
any  rate,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  f,'cn;al,  cheer- 
ful strains  of  the  music  which  he  was  writing 
at  the  time — take  the  Symphony  in  D  ea  one 
exainplf  only — and  remember  lua  own  words : 

'  1  live  only  in  my  music  letter-writing 

was  never  my  forte' — it  loses  a  good  deal  of  ita 
sii^nificance.'  Once  back  in  town  his  spirits 
returned  ;  and  sonte  of  his  most  facetious  letters 
to  Zmesk:dl  are  dated  from  this  time.  On  re- 
turning he  changed  hia  reaidence  from  the  Sailer* 
Statte,  where  we  U»t  left  him,  to  the  Petera- 
Platz,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  and  at  the 
top  of  thehouae.  In  the  atORry  above  Beethoven  ■ 
lived  hia  old  Mend  FSrater,  who  had  won  hia 
afTei  'ion  liy  giving  him  hints  on  (jiiart<  t  writing 
on  his  first  arrival  in  Vienna.  Furster  had  a 
little  eon  whom  Beethoven  vnderfeook  to  inatmct, 
and  the  boy,  then  just  Ci,  \on-^''  remembered  having 
to  get  up  in  the  dark  in  the  winter  momiu^  and 
deaoettd  tlie  ataira  ftr  hia  leaaona.  Thia  winter 
a<,'Kin  there  were  many  proofs  to  com^ct — the  3 
Piano  iMjnatas  (.op.  31,  1  &  2),  the  3  Violin  ditto,  2 
sets  of  Variations  (op.  34.  35^  all  which  appeared 
early  in  1803.  The  Piano  Soruitiis  he  regarded 
aa  a  change  in  hia  style  '"—which  they  certainly 
tn,  the  D  ndner  eapeeinlly.  Tlie  Yariatione  he 

•  B.  *  IT.  wr. 

^  The  nut4>|{raph  l«  In  r-''<*"'^-'oii  <tf  M-vlaoia  Und-itftMlftimlil',  tO 
wboni  it  wnn  iilvrn  t)t  11':.  '. 

•  8m  Um  leiulbla  teauukt  ot  TbAju.  IL  10& 
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iMntionB*  M  dirtinot  in  kind  from  Ui  ««rlier 
OOes,  and  therefore  to  be  include<l  in  the  beriea 
of  Ida  Uixgid  worka,  and  nambered  accordingly. 
In  addition  there  were  puUiahed  *  Pnludea 

(op.  39),  dftting  from  1789;  7  Bagatelh  i*,  sn'ne 
of  them  as  old  aa  1 782,  bat  one  at  least  (Nu.  6) 
written  witUn  itie  mmI  twdve  montha.  Ako  the 
Koniance  in  G  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (<>p  40), 
which  was  published  this  year,  and  6  Sacred 
Song*  (op.  dedkated  to  his  Russian  friend 
Count  von  Browne.  Atid  jiroofs  at  that  date 
ajijiear  to  Lave  been  fonaidablo  tilings,  and 
til  have  required  an  extraordiimry  amount  of 
vigilauoo  and  labour.  Not  only  had  the  en- 
gravum'  mibtakes  to  \>e  guarded  against,  and  the 
obflouriti«6  of  Beethoven's  writing,  but  the  pub- 
liahan  were  occasionally  composers  and  took  on 
tbemaelves  to  correct  his  heresies  and  soften  his 
nbraptnesses  aa  they  p:i.vsod  through  their  handii. 
Thua  in  tiie  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31,  No.  i),  Nigeli 
of  Zurich  interpolated  four  bnra.'  Of  oooraeBee* 
tliovcn  di.scovcTt,Hl  the  addition  on  hearing  Ries 
play  from  theproof,  and  his  rage  was  naturally 
vnboondfld.  Tne  mistakes  were  oonreeted,  and 
an  amended  proof  w.is  transmitted  at  once  to 
Simrook  of  Bonn,  who  soon  got  out  an  '  Edition  i 
trta  oomcte';— but  Niigeli  adhered  to  his  own 
version  of  IV-ethoven's  music,  and  editi^ms  are 
still  iH-sucd'  euutaiuiug  the  four  reduud;int  bars. 
It  ii*  ncedleaa  to  say  that  after  Opus  31  he 
publLshed  no  more  for  Beethoven.  But  even 
without  Buch  intentional  errors,  correcting  in  ( 
tho«<  'i  lys  wiis  hard  work.  'My  Quartets,  he* 
oomplaius,  'are  again  published  full  of  mistakoN 
and  errata  great  and  small ;  they  swarm  like 
fish  in  the  sea — innumerable.'  The  Quintet  in  C 
(op.  2Q)f  published  by  Breitkopf,  was  pirated  by 
Artaru  of  YkmoM,  and  being  engraT^  from  • 
^fSry  ha.sty  OOpy  was  extraordinarily  full  of 
Uunders.'  Beewoven  adopted  a  very  character- 
istio  mode  of  revenge;  fifty  copies  had  been 
ntruck  off,  uhieh  he  otTcrtd  Artaria  to  ciarrect, 
but  in  doing  so  caused  Ries  to  make  the 
nllentionB  with  so  strong  n  hand  that  the  oopios 
were  (juite  uufialeable.'  It  w.is  an  evil  that 
never  abated.  In  sending  ufT  the  copies  of  the 
A  minor  Quaiiei  twenty  yean  Inter,  he  says, 

*  I  have  pa'<st  il  the  whole  forenmm  today  anil  ' 
yesterday  alteruoon  in  correcting  these  two 
pieces,  and  am  quite  hnarHo  with  stamping  and 
swearing' — and  no  wonder  when  tlie  provocation 
was  so  great.  The  noble  Sonatas,  op.  31,  to  the 
first  of  which  one  of  tiio  nbora  aBeodotea  refers, 
were  unfortunate  in  more  ways  than  one.  They 
were  promiseil  to  Nageli,  but  Caspar  Beethoven' 
by  some  blunder — whether  for  his  own  profit  or 
his  brother's  doea  not  appear — ^had  sold  them  to 

•  Leipeio  hooae.'  Hie  dlaooreiy  enraaed  Bee* 
thoven,  who  hated  any  appeaniioe  of  oeoeit  in 

'  Sep  his  Utter  fltr.  2i'.  I-^Cj  In  TU-v^i  r,  li  ■:}■<■. 

'  Ik-twivii  tJ.r'J<tli  and  TTHi  l>art  Iroiii  tin-  <  ml  of  thr  llntmoTPtrwnt. 
"  K.tf.Uiat.-f  H,,l!oof  Wolfenljiitt«l.  Ait •-,,111111? gTatulIomiJl.  ritl.iji 
hu  been  maae  In  Ui«  i?oi>al«  up.  Kl  a.  twc  Titsjcr.  I'cnvtclwMJ,  ^  liU. 

« utMr(oB«ahHigt«r.4Lpriiauea  •niM.m 

•  «lii.m  B>  IMS  a  aoMM  to  Um  pgUhk  BSsHiwilna  tt« 

•  c  &ipM-  had  SbMflr  oaM  1km  lo  AaSn  sC  OOMteBh.  am 


his  dealings  ;  he  challenged  Ida  Imrffter  wttii  llit 

fact,  and  the  quarrel  actually  prix?eedod  to  blows. 
Knowing  how  much  Beethoven  dialiked  his  early 
works,  it  ia  diflBeult  not  to  imagine  that  the  ap> 
pearanoe  of  the  two  boyish  Preludes,  op.  39.  and 
of  the  Variations,  op.  44  (179a  or  3),  both  pub* 
lished  at  Leipaio--wa8  doe  to  the  interftfeooe  of 
Caspar. 

A  great  event  in  1803  was  the  production  of 
'  The  Mount  of  Olives,*  Ua  ftrat  vocal  oompositioa 

on  a  larger  KCile  than  a  soena.  The  concert 
took  place  in  the  ITieatro  'an  der  Wien'  on 
April  5,  and  the  programme  included  three  new 
works  — the  Oratorio,  the  Symphony  in  D,  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor,  played  by 
himself.  Interesting  accounts  of  the  rehearsal 
(in  which  Prince  Lichnowsky  showed  himaolf  as 
friendly  as  ever)  and  of  the  pcrformanoe  wflU 
be  found  in  Rieu  and  Seyfried."  Difficidt  aa  it 
is  to  oonoeive  of  such  a  thing,  the  Symphony 
appears  to  have  been  fbnnd  too  Inbonreil  by  tin 
critics,  and  n<it  e<|u;d  to  the  former  one."  Tha 
success  of  the  Oratorio  ia  shown  by  the  fact 
that  it  waa  repented  three  timea  (making  Ibor 
jierformancea)  by  indi  p-  ndeTit  parties  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twelve  uiontiis.  The  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  VioUo,  now  so  well  known  as 
the  '  Kreutzer  Sonata,'  was  first  played  on  May 
17,  at  the  Augarten.  at  8  a.m.  There  was  a 
curioua  bombastic  half-caste  English  violin* 
player  in  Vienna  at  tl1.1t  time  named  Bridge- 
tower,  lie  had  engaged  Beethoven  to  write 
a  sonata  for  their  joint  performance  at  his 
concert.  Knowing  Beethoven's  reluctance  to 
complete  bespoken  works,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  him  behind  time  and  Bridgetower 
clamouring  loudlv  for  his  muaic.  The  finale 
waa  easily  attainable,  having  been  written 
the  year  before  for  the  Sunata  in  A  (op.  30, 
No.  1),  and  the  violin  part  of  the  first  movement 
aeema  to  have  been  rrady  a  few  days  beftaro  tha 
concert,  though  at  the  pcrforniunce  the  piano- 
forte copy  still  remained  almotit  a  blank,  with 
only  an  indioation  here  and  there.  But  the 
Variation!*  were  literally  finished  mily  at  the  last 
moment,  and  Bridgetower  bad  to  play  ihcm  at 
sight  from  the  bliured  and  blotte<l  autograph  of 
the  composer.  Beethoven's  rendering:  of  the 
Andante  wi«  so  noble,  pure,  and  chaote,  aa  to 
cauKC  a  universal  deniMld  for  an  encore.  A 
quarrel  with  Bridgetower  causod  the  alteratiaa 
of  the  dedication. 

Before  Beethoven  left  town  this  year  ha  made 
an  arrangement  to  write  an  opera  for  Sohifcaae- 
(ler,  Mozart's  old  comrade,  the  manager  of  tha 
Theatre  *  an  der  Wien.'  "  Beyond  the  bare  fact 
nothing  is  known  on  the  subject.  It  is  potudble 
that  a  MS.  Trio  **  preserved  bi  the  library  of  the 
*Gejfell»clmft  der  Musikfn  uu  ie'  at  Vienna,  and 
afterwards  worked  up  into  the  duet  in  '  Fidclio,* 
is  a  portion  of  the  pmpoeed  work,  bat  this  ia 
mere  cnnjtHituro.  Tiie  arrang'  nn  nt  was  an- 
nounced on  J  uuo  39,  and  Beethoven  hiid  before 

•  R>e«.r«:»c)tfHed.y<>fbn.U:  Mi4MTIli9OT.fl.SaiM. 

I"  Sr«  th«  rvlKiit  In  Thayer,  U.  3SS.  a  flao  XhWM,  IL  SIU  fii^ 
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ttai  dal«^  periMpe  m  early  m  April,  token  up 
Ui  quarteM  at  ibe  tiheatre  wiu  hh  brother 

Ca»j).ir,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  waa  necessary  to 
a  pcmou  tio  iaupl  at  buaiousa  as  Ludwig.  Uia 
mmnmmr  and  autonui  Were  again  spent — after  a 
few  wetkji  Kur  at  Baden' — at  Ober-dobling, 
and  were  occupied  prindpally  with  his  third 
8>  injihony  on  '  NapoMon  BunafMrte,*  the  ide*  of 
which,  since  ita  suggCHtion  in  179^,  appoara  to 
hare  ripened  with  the  cuutemplutiuu  ot  thu 
splendid  career  ct  the  Vintt  Consul  as  soldier, 
lawgiver,  statesniai^  tad  horo^  until  it  bocame 
an  actual  fact. 

Of  the  order  in  which  the  movements  of  this 
mighty  work  were  ooupoeed  we  have  not  yet  any 
information,  bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
B«x5thoven  rt  turneil  to  his  lod^^ings  in  thu  thi  ;itro 
in  the  autumn  of  1803  the  Jb^inale  was  oumpkic 
enoai^,  at  least  in  its  general  outUnes,*  to  be 
playcil  tlirough  by  it«  author.    There  arc  traces 
of  Beethoven  being  a  great  deal  in  society  this 
winter.  Two  young  HhineliiHlwrs  GleiaiieMtetn, 
a  friend  and  fellow  official  of  Breuning's  in  the 
"War  Uthoe,  and  Mahler,  aUo  a  government 
oOksial  and  an  amateur  portrait  painter,  were 
BOW  addetl  to  his  circle'    With  another  painter, 
Maoco,  he*  api*eara  to  have  been  on  twrms  of 
gleet  intimacy.   The  Abl>e  Vogler  was  in  Vienna 
till*  -  ri -on  with  his  jiujulCarl  Maria  von  Weber, 
and  a  record'  survives  of  a  soirt^e  given  by 
Soinlsithner,  at  which  Vogler  and  Beethoven 
met,  and  each  gave  the  other  a  subject  to 
exteui{K)n8e  upon.    The  Bubjeit,  given  by  Bee- 
thoven to  Vogler  wo  inurely  kuuw  to  liave  been 
44  ban  long,  while  that  on  which  he  himself 
hdd  finih  was  *ihe  scale  of  0  major,  three  bars, 
alia  brerc.'    ^^>^ler  waa  evidently  the  more  ex- 
psrt  contrapuntist^  but  Beethoven  astonished 
oran  hb  rivaTs  adherents  by  his  extraordinary 
playing,  and  by  a  prfi  liin'ons  flow  of  tlio  fineat 
ideak    iVoctes  comer j^ue  tkorum. — Clementi  too 
was  in  Vienna  about  this  time,  or  a  little  later, 
with  hi'^   jMipil  Klengel.     He  and  Beethoven 
often  dined  at  the  same  restaurant,  but  iieiihtr 
would  speak  tn/t,  and  there  was  no  intercuurse.' 
Not  for  want  of  resjyect  on  Beethoven's  side.  f'T 
be  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Clementi.  :vii>l 
thought  his  Method  one  of  the  beat.  This  w  i  1 1 1*  r ' 
saw  the  beginning  of  a  correspondence  which  was 
not  deetin^  to  boar  fruit  till  some  years  later — 
with  Thomson  the  music-publisher  of  Edinburgh. 
Thomson  had  already  published  arrangements  of 
Scotch  aiia  by  Pleyel  and  Koxeluch,  and,  with 
the  true  eye  of  a  man  of  busintbH,   was  now 
anxTftiM  to  obtain  firom  a  greater  and  more 
ftmotts  mnridan  than  either,  riz  eonataa  on 
Scotch  themes.     Beethoven  replies  on  Oct.  5, 
offering  to  compose  six  sonatas  for  300  ducats 
(£150).    lliomacm  responded  hj  offering  half 
th-'  -urn  n.imed,  and  there  for  the  present  the 
ounespondence  dropped.     The  prunpect  of  an 
,  firam  Beethoven  was  put  an  end  to  at  the 


beginning  of  1804  by  the  theatre  passing  out  of 
Schikaneder^s  hands  into  those  of  Baron  Ton 

Braun,  and  with  this  his  liMliring  in  the  theatre 
naturally  ceased.*  He  moved  into  the  same  house 
with  Stephen  Breoning— the  'Botha  Utm,* 
the  present  Votive  Church,  and  then  the  1 
already  spoken  of  took  place. 

The  early  part  of  1 804  was  taken  up  in 
paMHiiiLT  through  the  {)ri'«is  the  Syiii|ilii)ny  No.  3 
(^dedicaicil  to  i'rincc  Carl  Lichnowsky),  and  the 
threi'  4  hand  Marches,  which  ware  published  in 
March — but  the  real  absorbing  oocnpati<m  of 
the  whole  winter  must  have  been  the  completion 
of  the  Bonaparte  Symphony.  At  length  the 
work  was  done,  a  fair  copy  was  made,  the  out* 
ride  page  of  which  contained  the  'wopds  '  Napo* 

lenn  lioiiaparto  Louis  van  Beethoven/ 

and  it  lay  on  the  composer's  toble  for  the  proper 
opportunity  of  official  transmission  to  Faru.  On 
May  3  tile  motion  for  making  Napoleon  enipt  r.  r 
passed  the  Assembly,  and  on  the  iSth,  after  his 
deotkm  by  fiSMteite,  he  aseomed  the  title.  The 
news^must  have  quickly  rtached  Vienna,  and 
was  at  once  communicated  to  Beethoven  bv  iiies. 
The  story  need  not  be  given  here  in  detuL.  In 
a  fun,-  of  disappointment  and  with  a  torrent  of 
repn)achea  he  tore  off  the  title  page  and  dashed 
it  on  the  gromid.  At  some  fhture  time  it  re- 
ceived the  new  name  by  which  we  know  it,  and? 
under  which  it  wa^  puhlisiicd — '  Siufonia  eroica 
per  festef,'giare  il  sovvenire  d'un  gran  uomo' — 
but  this  was  probably  an  afterthouujht.  an<l  tho 
cover  of  the  MjS.  now  in  the  Bibliothek  at 
Vieniia»— 


Siuf  mia  grande 
Kapoleon  Bonaparte 
BM  to  Asgwt 
del  8^. 
Tan  Beethoven 


Op.5f 


1  Hot  Badan-Ttarlra.  but  *  miiMral.«mt«r  b*Ih  1''.  or  is  m'!r«  muUi  Of 

VtaRM.        >  r).»M  ii.-j3e.        stbu.m        '  iMd.sa. 


an  intannediate  title.  1'he  right  to  un^e  the  Sym- 
phony was  purchased  by  Prince  Lobkowitz,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  was  played  at  his 
house  during  the  winter,  and  remained  in  MS. 
till  October  1806. 

The  ^Mea$  at  Brennlng^s  rooms  ended  by  Bee> 
thoven  a  dashing  off  to  Baden,  and  then  returning 
to  his  old  quarters  at  Dobiing.  There  he  oom* 
posed  the  Gnnd  Sonata  in  0,  wmda  he  afterwards 
dedicated  to  Count  WaliUtoin.  and  that  in  V, 
op.  54,  which  though  only  in  two  moveuientj<  and 
dedusated  to  no  one  is  not  inferior  in  ongiuality  to 
its  l  >np;'r  cmnpaninn.  It  i.s  to  the  Finale  ut  this 
work,  and  not  that  of  the  '  Appassionata'  as  usually 
beUeved,  that  Ries's  sto^  applies.  Riee  appears 
to  have  often  gone  01^  as  ho  often  did,  to 
DoUing— witliiu  an  eaiv  walk  of  Vienna — and 
to  have  remained  with  his  master  all  the  after 


<  TlM]r«r.U.S« 
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part  of  tbe  day.  They  went  for  an 
walk,  and  did  not  get  Louie  till  eight  in  the 
evening.  During  the  whole  time  Beeihoven  had 
b6«D  humming  and  growling  to  bimaeil^  but 
witboQt  anything  like  a  tune.  On  aiiking 
him  what  it  was,  he  replied  that  it  wan  a  theme 
far  tho  finale  of  the  SooaUu  The  initant  they 
reached  the  hoan  he  lat  down  to  the  piano 
without  takiui,'  ntf  his  hat,  and  for  m<jrf  than  an 
hour  pounded  away  at  hia  new  idea.  Kies  t»t  in 
»  eomer  tiateolngr.— The  Sonata  in  C,  jnt  men- 
tionerl,  contained  when  completed  a  Inn.,'  An- 
dante in  V — the  subject  of  a  very  charHc  t^ritstic 
■toiy,  already  alluded  to  (p.  167).  This,  how* 
ever,  at  the  advice  of  8<>iiie  judid-'Hs  critic, 
he  was  induce«l  to  take  out  and  replace  by  the 
pweent  ahort  intmduot<»7  Adagio,  after  which 
it  wad  puMiflii  (1  Hejianit«*lv,  ami  became  the 
well-known  '  Autlaute  favuri."*  During  tbia 
aammer,  on  July  19  or  jTi,  there  w&a  *  eon* 
oert  at  the  Augarten,  at  which  Beethoven  con- 
ducted ;  the  Symphony  in  D  was  performed,  and 
Kies  niade  his  first  public  appearance  as  Bee- 
thoven's scholar  in  tbe  C  minor  Ckmoerto.  Rioe's 
story  of  his  cadenos  )•  too  long  tar  l&ese  pages, 
b\it  t»houI(l  Im!  read.*  The  Pianoforte  |vart  haviiifj 
to  be  written  out  for  Ries,  the  Concerto  was  at 
last  leady  ftr  {NiUieation.  and  in  fbet  made  its 
appearance  in  November,  dudicatod  to  Prince 
liouia  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  an  amateur  of  re- 
BUurimUe  musical  gifts,  whow  aoriaaintaaoe  Bee- 
thoven made  wlicu  he  visited  bin  father's  court 
in  1766,  and  who  while  in  Vienna  at  this  very 
time  was  one  of  the  first  to  hear  and  appreciate 
the  ninv  S\mjibnny.  When  Beethoven  came  l>a<-k 
it  wan  to  a  new  lixlging,  in  a  house  of  Baron  Pas- 
qualati'a,  on  the  MolkoT'Biation  near  Prince 
Lichnowiikv'f ,  and  in  some  Hcnw  thin  wai*  his 
last ;  fur  though  bo  left  it  more  than  oucu  }ct  the 
I3arun  always  idlliid  the  rooms  to  be  let.'Baying 
that  Beethoven  was  sure  to  come  back  to  them 
again.  Breuuing  and  he  soon  met,  and  a  recon- 
ciliation took  place  which  was  not  interrupted 
for  nuunT  yean — but  they  never  again  put  their 
firiendsmp  so  far  to  the  proof  as  to  uve  together. 

Breuning's  attitude  through  the  whole  affair  is 
in  keeping  with  his  solid  sensible  character,  and 
does  mm  infinite  credit.  Wa  letter  to  Wegder 
of  N<»veml'er  I  3  ;;ivc-8  no  hint  of  a  <juarrtil,  Init  is 
full  of  the  deei>e8t  ^mpathy  with  Beethoven 
under  tlie  affietioB  of  hie  deamew.  In  addition 
to  the  \vi>rliH  already  mentioned  as  published 
duriu);  1804  must  be  named  tlie  great  bionata  in 
Eb,  which  ultimately  became  the  ,^rd  of  opus  31  ; 
7  Variations  on  'GckI  save  the  Kinj,',''  and  5  on 
'Bule  I'.riUiunia' ;  a  song,  'l>er  Wachtelisehlag,'* 
and  '  Ah  !  pertido.*  Wliy  he  selected  the^e  two 
Kn.,'li«h  airs  does  not  appear.  At  a  later  date 
lif  siiid,  a  propos  to  its  use  in  his  Battle  Symphony, 
'  I  must  show  the  English  a  little  what  a  blessing 
they  have  in  God  save  the  King.'*  It  is 
■aiisfisctory  to  find  him  so  fond  of  it.— The  first 
trial  of  the  Srolm  took  place  in  Deoonber*  at 
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Prince  Lobkowitz's.  The  opinions  expreHod 
concerning  it  are  collected  by  Thayer,  and  should 
be  read  and  iliy:eHte<l  l)y  all  whv>  arc  U  inpttHi  tO 
renrd  music  from  the  '  finality'  point  of  view. 

Beethoven's  oonneotion  with  the  Theatre  in 
der  Wien.  though  interruptc^l,  was  n<*t  at  an  end. 
Baron  von  Brauu  took  Scliikaneder  into  bis  ser- 
vice, and  one  of  their  first  acts  was  to  renew  tiw 
r>frcr.  Bouilly's  opera,  which  had  l>cen  already 
set  by  Gaveaux^  and  Paer,"  was  chosen, 
SonnMthner  was  employed  to  make  the 
tranflation.  Beethoven  went  back  to  rooms 
at  the  theatre,  and  set  to  work  with  energy. 
But,  Tcnemhering  Ua  habit  of  doing  several 
thini,'s  at  once,  we  need  not  HUpp<>se  that,  though 
at  w^ork  on  an  opera,  he  dropped  other  composi- 
tions. A  letter  to  Avtarln  ahowa  that  on  June  i, 
^*^05.  be  was  enj^aged  on  a  new  Quintet,  the 
sugLj'estion  ot  Count  Fries.*  Though  he  bad  even 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  mention  it  to  the  publisher, 
its  ultimate  &te  most  be  left  to  the  discovery  of 
Herr  Nottebohm ;  it  certainly  never  arrived  at 
publication.  He  also  completed  the  Sonata  in  F 
(op-  54)$  Md  probnbly  entirely  composed  the 
Triple  Concerto  (op.  56).  Bat  nie  opera  waa  Ua 
main  and  abKorbing  business.  Durinj;  the  whole 
of  the  spring  be  was  bard  at  work,  and  in  June 
he  betook  himaelf  to  Hetsendorf,  there  to  put  Ua 
sketches  into  Mlia[H\  and  to  g^ct  inspiration  from 
his  favourite  woods  and  fields.  To  give  an  idea 
of  tbe  estraordinaiy  amount  of  Ubour  and  paina 
wliich  he  bestowed  <m  his  w^ork,  and  of  the 
strangely  tentative  manner  in  which  so  great  a 
genius  proceeded,  we  may  mention''  that  in  the 
nketch-book  which  contains  the  materials  for  the 
opera — a  thick  oblong  volume  of  300  pages,  16 
staves  to  the  page — there  are  no  les«  than  18 
di>tinct  and  different  U  ,(ii;iiiiii;s  Fl'ir»'>Lin's 
air  'In  des  Leljen.s  Fruliliug-itiii^'en,'  and  10  to 
the  chorus  *Wer  ein  holdes  Weib."  To  reduce 
these  chaotic  materials  to  onler,  and  to  score  the 
work,  w;i.s  the  entire  occupation  of  these  summer 
months.  Closely  as  he  was  occupied  he  could 
occasionally  visit  Vienna,  and  on  one  occasion  in 
July  "  we  find  him  at  Sonnleithner's  rooms  with 
Cherubiui  and  Vogler.  Cherubini  arrived  in 
Vienna  with  bis  srifo  early  in  the  month,  and 
reomined  till  the  f)!1owing  ApriL  IBs  opens 
had  long  been  favourit<!s  on  the  Vienna  stage. 
The  *  Deux  Joum^es '  was  performed  under  bia 
dhreetion  shortly  after  hia  snrival,  and  'IWiiaka* 
w.as  prtxluceil  f  ir  tbe  first  time  on  Feb.  25,  ISO'S. 
Beethoven  knew  them  well,  and  has  left  on 
record  "  that  be  esteemed  their  autfior  above  all 
then  living  writers  for  the  t^taLje.  He  al-o 
thought  so  highly  of  Cbcrubini's  Ref]uiem  as 
to  say  that  he  sliould  borrow  largely  from  it  in 
the  event  of  his  writing  one.  But  the  influence 
of  Cherubim  on  Beethoven's  vocal  music  is 
now** acknowledged.  Tha  two  artiata  were  Book 
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together,  and  agroed  aa  well  as  two  men  of  such 
itrang  ohai«eter  and  open  bp>_ech  were  likely  to 
»groo.  Cherubini  prosentc-d  the  com|>oBer  of 
'  ii'idelio '  with  a  copy  of  the  Mithodt  of  the  Con- 
•arratoire,  and  the  leoree  of  'M^'  and  'Fa- 
niska'  are  conspicuous  in  the  Mia  OitelogOe  of 
Beethoven's  scanty  Ubraiy.^ 

One  proof  tliaft '  Videlio '  was  eomplete  heftve 
his  r<  turn  to  town  is  affordeti  by  the  fact  that 
he  allowed  others  to  hear  it.  Un  one  occasion 
he  played  it  to  a  select  set  of  friends,'  when 
Riea  (an  alreaily  mentiomxl)  was  excluded  ;  and 
thus  —  as  he  wae  shortly  ftft«'rwanU  calktl  to 
Bonn  by  tha  eonscription — lost  his  chance  of 
hearing  the  opera  at  all  in  its  first  shape.  That 
Beethoven's  voice  in  singiug  was  'detestable'' 
will  not  have  diminished  the  interest  of  the  triaL 
The  work  of  rehearsing  the  music  now  began, 
mm!  was  evidently  attended  with  enormous  difii- 
ealties,  especially  in  regard  to  the  singers.  They 
iMNnslained  that  their  paangea  were  unnagable, 
wliili  Baethoveo  on  hu  part  waa  detemfned  to 
iJt' ratinns — ami  apparently  none  were 
With  the  band  he  flared  little  better.  , 
He  aven  inTokea  hla  deaftieM  aa  aa  anlrtaaoe.  I 
Writing'  only  two  days  before  the  first  perform- 
ance, he  sayii/  'Pray  try  to  persuade  Seyfried 
my  opera  to-day,  aa  I  wiah  to  see 
Mid  bear  it  from  a  diatam  !• ;  in  this  way  my 
patience  will  at  lea«t  not  be  so  severely  trie<l  by 
tlie  vdbearsal  as  whpn  I  am  close  enough  to  hear 
my  music  so  bunglctl.  I  really  do  believe  it  is 
done  on  purpose.  Of  the  wind  I  will  say  no* 
thing,  but  -  ■.  All  pp.  cresc,  all  deere$e^  and 
all  /.  ff.  may  as  well  be  ntruck  out  of  my  music, 
■inoe  not  one  of  them  in  atteudtil  to.  1  lose  all 
dsrini  to  write  anything  more  if  my  music  is  to 
be  so  played.'  And  again,  '  the  whole  business 
of  the  opera  is  the  most  distressing  thing  in  the 
woffkL* 

Tha  parfonnaaoe  waa  fixed  fi>r  Wednesday, 
Korr.  90.  Eztamal  vnuta  eoold  hardly  have 
}Mt*'n  more  ttiyr0|»tiou3.  The  occupation  of  Ulm 
and  Salabtng  had  been  followed  on  Kov.  13  by 
dMentryof  the  Freneh  army  into  YfeoDa.  Bona- 

SI  took  up  bin  (juurterH  at  Schiinbrunn  ;  the 
leror  of  Austria,  the  chief  nobility  and  other 
thy  penoae  and  patrooa  of  nrane  liad  de> 
asrt4.-d  the  town,  arid  it  waa  a  conquered  city 
ited  l>y  Frenehirieo.  It  was  in  such  circum- 
tliat  '  Fidelio,  odoT  die  eheliche  Uebe' 
pmii'icec].  The  ojiera  was  originally  in  3 
acts.  It  was  i->ert'urued  on  the  20th,  21st,  and 
SMid,  and  was  then  withdrawn  by  tha  com- 
poser.' Tlie  overtiire  on  the^se  occasions  appears 
to  have  l>een  that  kuown  aa  '  l^jnora  No.  2.'  It 
was  felt  by  liet^thoven's  friends  that,  in  addition 
to  the  tlrawbacks  of  the  French  occupation  and 
of  the  advanced  character  of  the  music,  the  opera 
was  too  long  ;  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Prince 
Lichnowsky's  house,  when  the  whole  work  was 
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gone  through  at  the  piaao^  and  after  a  battle 
lasting  from  7  tlU  x  in  the  morning,  Beethoven 
w;i»  iiiiluee<l  to  sacrifice  three  entire  numbers. 
It  is  characteristic  of  Beethoven  that  thoiu^ 
fteions  and  napleaiaat  to  the  very  greatest 

gree  while  the  struggle  was  j^oini^  on,  yet  wlien 
cmoe  the  decision  was  made  he  was  in  his  most 
genial  tenper.*  The  libretto  waa  at  once  put 
into  the  hands  of  Stephen  Breuning.  by  whom  it 
was  reduced  to  two  acts  and  generally  improved, 
and  in  this  shorteoed  <bnn«  and  with  the  revised 
Overture  known  at»  '  Leonora  No.  3,*  it  was 
again  [lerfoniied  on  March  29,  1606,  but,  owing 
to  Beethoven's  delays  over  the  alterations,  with 
only  one  band  rehearsal.  It  was  repeated  on 
April  10,  each  time  to  fuller  and  more  apj  recia- 
tive  hou8<  8  than  before,  and  then,  owing  to  a 
quarrel  between  Beethoven  and  Baron  Braun, 
the  intendant  of  the  theatre,  suddenly  and  finally 
withdrawn.  Attempts  were  mado  to  bring  it 
out  at  Berlin,  but  they  came  to  nothing,  and  this 
great  woric  was  then  practically  shelved  for  seven 
or  ei;,'ht  years. 

It  is  an  astcmishing  proof  of  the  vigour  and 
ftrtility  of  tiie  mind  of  this  extraordinary  man 
that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  work  au'l  worry  be 
tihould  have  plaimed  and  partly  carried  out  iWee 
of  hia  greatest  imtrumental  oompositioiis.  ^7e 
have  the  firi><nrance  of  Mr.  Nottelxhin*  that  the 
Piano  Concerto  in  G  and  the  Syinph!<ny  in  C 
minor  were  both  b^n,  and  the  two  first  mova> 
ments  of  tke  latter  composed,  in  1805.  The  two 
last  of  the  String  Quartets,  op.  59,  a]>[>ear  to  have 
been  written  during  this  winter — Ijefore  that  ia 
F.'"  which  now  8t^\n(ls  first.  There  arc  many 
indications  in  his  letters  that  his  health  was  at 
this  time  anything  but  good,  and  the  demands  of 
society  on  him  most  have  been  great.  Against 
them  he  could  arm  himself  by  such  reflections 
as  the  following  pencil  *'  note  in  the  inaigin  of  * 
sketch-book  of  this  veiy  date.  '  Struggling  as 
yon  are  in  the  vortex  tit  maeij,  it  is  yet  j-iostnble, 
notwithstanding  all  social  hmdrances,  to  write 
operas.  Let  yoor  deafiww bono  longer  a  secret — 
oven  in  your  Art  !* 

On  April  10,  1S06,  'Fidelio'  wa«  performed  for 
the  last  time ;  on  May  35  ^  the  marriage  contract 
of  Oupar  Carl  BeeUioveii  with  Johanna  Beis 
was  siLrnt  il—  harbinger  of  unexpected  suffering 
Ludwig — and  on  May  26  he  began  the  scoriiv  of 
the  first  of  the  three  Quartets,  which  were  after- 
wards dedicated  to  the  Rudsian  Ambassiidor, 
Count  RasounioHsky,  as  op,  59.  80  says  his  own 
writing  at  the  head  of  the  autograph. These 
(Quartets,  the  Ru!<sian  airs  in  wliieh  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  were  suggested  by  the  Ambassador  (a 
brother-in-law  of  Prince  Lichnowsky),  are  aoothar 
link  in  the  chain  of  connection  l>etween  the  re- 
publican composer  and  the  great  Imperial  court 
of  Petenibwfc  iriakix  originated  womaof  has  noblest 
works. 

His  &vonrita  snrnmar  villages  had  bean  da- 
filed  bgr  tha  Frsndi,  and  perhaps  ibr  t^a 
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Beethoven  did  not  pass  the  summer  of  1806  at  I 
the  iMual  spots,  but  went  to  ihe  cuunby-house  of 
his  friend  C'cmnt  Brunswick — whoae  sisters'  were 
ftlso  his  great  allies — in  Hungary.  Here  he  j 
wrote  the  magnificent  Sooala  m  F  miliar,  than 
which  nothini,'  more  impetuous,  more  pietical,  or 
more  enduring  ever  came  from  his  pen.  Uis 
letters  may  have  been  full  of  deprwritltt* — but 
it  vanished  when  he  spoke  in  mune,  and  all 
ia  force,  elevation,  and  romance.  In  October 
he  left  Count  Brunswick  for  the  seat  of  Prince 
Lichnowsky,  new  Tropgrn,  in.  8ilena»  40  miles 
K.E.  of  Oimfltc.  The  war  waa  In  Ml  progress 
(Jena  was  fou^'ht  on  Oct.  16),  ami  the  Priuce 
had  aereiFal  French  officers  quartered  upon  him.  1 
They  were  naturaUy  anxiooa  to  hear  Beethoven, 
but  he  n  fusfd  to  play  t4)  them  ;  and  on  Iwintj  ' 
pressed  b^  his  host  and  playfully  threatened  with 
confiiieniettt  to  the  house,  m  terrible  scene  took 
place — he  mnfie  his  CKC.ipo,  went  off  by  night  ' 
post  to  \  ieuua,  and  on  his  arrival  at  home  was  1 
still  so  angry  as  to  demolish  a  bust  of  the  Prince 
in  his  p(iHH<-s.sit>n.  Ho  l)niught  back  with  him  | 
not  only  the  Sonata  just  named,  but  the  Piano- 
forte Conef;rt<)  in  G,  the  Symphony  in  B  flat 
(No.  the  Kasoumotfsky  (Quartets,  and  the 
3  J  Variations  in  C  minor.  The  Quartets  were 
played  frequently  in  MS.  during  the  winter 
at  private  concerts,  but  the  larger  orchestral 
WOKS  were  not  heanl  till  later.  The  Violin  Con- 
earfeo  (op.  61)  was  first  plnyed  by  Clement — a 
wdl-known  virluoio,  and  at  that  time  principal 
violin  of  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien— at  his  oonoert 
on  Dec.  23,  and  there  is  evidence  to  show,  what 
might  have  been  assumed  from  Beethoven's  liabit 
of  postponing  bespoken  works  to  the  last,  that  it 
was  written  in  a  hurr)',  and  Clement  played  his  | 
part  without  rehearsal,  at  sight.  What  chance 
can  such  great  and  difficult  works,  new  in  spirit 
iiTnl  t<.<  ;iiiri^^  with  ditiicultics,  have  had  of  in- 
tlueuciiiLT  thr'  public  when  thus  brought  forward  ? 
Ko  wonilt  r  tlKit  the  Concerto  was  seldom  heard 
till  rt'vivLd  l>y  Joachim  in  our  own  tiun'.  The 
AiS.  shovsd  that  the  solo  part  was  the  object  of 
mnch  thought  and  alteration  by  the  ooni|H»Mr — 
evidently  after  the  performance. 

The  publications  of  1806  consist  of  the  S^onata 
in  F,  op  54  (April  9)  ;  a  trio  for  two  Violins 
and  Viola  (Apru  la),  adapted  from  a  trio'  for 
two  Oboes  andCSor  Anglais,  and  afterwards  num- 
]»  rf  \  np.  S7;  the  Andante  in  F  (May)  already 
mentioned  as  having  been  originally  intoided  fur 
the  Waldstein  Sonatn ;  and  lastly,  on  October  39, 
in  time  for  the  winter  season,  the  Eroica  Sym- 
phony, dedicated  to  Prince  Iiobkowitz.  In  ad- 
dition  to  these  an  airangement  of  the  and  Sym- 

eony  as  a  Pianoforte  trio,*  by  Beethoven^S  OWn 
nd,  was  published  at  Vicuna. 
Thie  fint  ezteinal  oiiulcal  event  of  1807  was 
the  perfonn.mce  of  the  ivw  Symphony,  No.  4, 
whicn  took  place  before  a  very  t>t;lcct  audience  in 
the  middle  or  end  of  March.*  The  oonoert  was 

•  '  Ll*t>»r.  ll»l.rr  rniTuwlrk  kut*«  dclne  PchwMter  Ther*"*.' 
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organised  for  Bt^ethoven's  benefit,  no  doubt  to 
compensate  him  for  his  disapp<iintment  with  the 
Opera,  and  was  largely  subMcrilied  to.  No  pro- 
pranimc  of  eipial  length  wad  probably  ever  put 
together;  it  containL-4  1  ilic  lat  and  and  Sym- 
phonies, the  Eroica — hardly  known  as  yet,  and 
in  itself  a  programme — and  the  new  work — a| 
hours  of  solid  owhsetral  music  without  idief  I  ▲ 
second  perfonnanoe  of  the  Symphony  was  given 
at  a  public  concert  on  Nov.  1 5.  The  overtture  to 
'Cotiolan'  —  a  tragedy  by  Collin  —  must  have 
occupied  him  durii^  the  opening  of  the  year* 
since  it  is  indeded  with  the  new  S>'mphony,  the 
new  Concertos  for  Violin  and  I'iano.  lind  the  3 
Striiiff-quartets  in  a  sale  of  copyrights  for  Eng- 
land,' whieh  Beethoven  effected  on  April  ao 
to  Clemcnti,  who  had  for  .s'  lnc  years  been  at  the 
bead  of  a  musical  busiuoss  in  London.  For 
these  and  an  amuigemant  of  the  Violin  Con> 
C'TU^  fvT  Piano  (dedicated  to  the  wife  of 
Stephen  von  Bretinfng>,  Clementi  paid  £»0O 
down,  Beethoven  binding  hunself  to  eompoee 
three  new  Sonatas  for  the  sum  of  £(>o  more  —  a 
part  of  the  bargain  which  was  not  carried  out. 
Beethoven's  finances  were  thus  for  the  time 
flourishing,  and  he  wxitea  in  high  i^irita  on  hia 
prospects.^ 

Another  oveclaia  bekoging  to  this  period  is 
that  in  C,  known  as  op.  13H,  and  erroneously 
styled  'Leonora  No.  i,*  the  fact  being  that  it  was 
written  as '  a  new  Overture'  for  the  production  of 
'Fidelio'  in  Prsgue  in  the  spring  of  this  year.* 
Another  great  work  approa<4ung  coniplotioo 
during  the  sunmaer  was  the  M.u^s  in  C,  which 
was  written  for  Prince  £^terha^,  Haydn's  patron, 
and  after  oonsiderable  delay  was  first  sung  in  the 
Cha{>el  at  Eisenstadt  on  Sc{>t.  1 3.  the  name-day  of 
the  Princess  Maiie  of  Esterhazy.  i3eethoven  and 
his  old  rival  Htunmel-^hen  the  Prinoe*a  Chapd- 
master  —  Vt-vrc  huth  present.  Aft<*r  the  niaM 
the  Prince,  {Krhaps  puzzled  at  the  style  of  the 
mui^ic,  so  different  from  that  to  which  he  was  ac- 
cufitomed  in  his  Cliapel — hinted  as  much  to  Bee- 
llu)ven,  in  the  strange  ciuestion  *  ^^^lat  have  you 
been  doing  now  ?'  Hummel  overheard  the  re- 
mark, and  probably  aim^ced  at  the  naivete  of  the 
question  (for  Hunuiicl  can  have  foimd  nothing 
to  question  in  the  music)  unfortunately  smiled.  • 
]3eethoven  saw  the  smile,  misinterpreted  it,  and 
letlt  the  Palaoe  in  a  fury.  This  occurrence  possibly 
explains  why  the  name  of  Esterhazy,  to  whom 
the  mass  is  dedicated  in  Beethoven  s  autograph, 
is  replaced  by  that  of  Prince  Kindcy  in  the 
publitihed  copy  (1812). 

The  date  of  the  0  minor  Symphony  has  not 
yet  been  oonduflvdy  ascertained,  bat  there  ia 
pood  gTiuind  for  believing  that  it  and  the  P.is- 
toral  Symphony  were  completed,  or  at  an^  rate 
mueh  Mvanoed,  during  this  year,  at  Hedigen* 
stadt  and  in  the  country  betwe-  n  that  and  the 
Kahlculu  rg,  as  Beethovt-n  jxiinttd  out  to  Schind- 
ler  in  1823* — the  visit  to  Eiseustadt  Inang  pnjb- 
ably  undertaken  £ar  the  sake  of  the  Mass  only. 

»  ■•VMfiUrr,  1.112. 
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Of  his  activity  in  town  during  the  winter  tliero 
are  more  cerUiin  traces.  A  nuiHical  stjciety  of 
amateurs  was  formtil,  who  held  their  conctTte  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Mehlgrube.  At  one  of  these,  in 
December,  the  Eroica  iSymphony  was  performed, 
and  the  overture  to  Coriulaii  played  for  the  first 
time.  At  another  the  B  flat  Symphony  waa 
performed  tor  the  woood  time,  with  immense 
appreciation.  Beethovtn  liiiiitclf  coiidutUd  both 
of  these  oonoerts.  December  ia  al«o  the  date  of 
a  memorial  to  the  direeton  of  the  Gomt  Theatre, 
jinvin^'  th:it  he  niiylit  lio  engaged  at  an  annual 
salary  of  3400  tlorins,  with  benefit  performances,  to 
wnpeae  eoe  grand  opera  and  an  operetta  yesilj — 
a  memorial  evidently  not  favourably  receive<l. 

The  publications  of  1807  are  not  numerous, 
they  consist  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  (op.  57), 
decUcated  to  Count  Brunswick  (Feb.  18),  and 
since  designated  '  Apiiassionata'  by  Cranz  of 
Hamburg  ;  the  32  Variations  for  Piano*  (April) ; 
and  the  Triple  Concerto  (opi.  56),  dedicated  to 
Count  Lobkowitz  (July  i). 

1808  opened  with  the  publication  of  the  over- 
toe  to  'Coriolan'  (op.  63),  dedicated  to  the 
maOtae  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  3  new  String- 
mmrietB  (i>p.  59).  There  is  rea^ion  to  believe* 
uaft  Beethoven  again  passed  the  summer  at 
HoiBgenstadt,  whence  be  returned  to  Tienna, 
bringing  with  him  ready  for  perf  iniianc*;  the  two 
Symphonies,  C  minor  and  Pastoral,  the  two 
Pianoforte  IMos  in  D  and  B  Hmt,  and  the  Choral 
Fantasia,  a  work  new  not  nnlv  in  idfas  and 
effects  but  alno  in  form,  and  doubly  important  as 
the  precursor  of  the  Choral  S\-m|noiiy.  It  and 
the  Syniphoiiit-i  were  produc«Ml  at  a  Concert  given 
by*  Beethuvea  in  the  theatre  an  der  Wien  on 
Dec.  33.  It  mm  anaouaeed  to  con.si^t  of  pieces 
of  his  own  composition  only,  all  }>.  rfumied  in 
public  for  the  first  time.  In  additiou  to  the 
three  already  mentioned  the  prognunmo  con- 
tatned  the  Piano  Concerto  in  G,  played  by  him- 
9^;  two  eztrscts  from  the  Eisenstadt  Mass; 
"  Ah !  perfido' ;  and  an  extempore  fantasia  on  the 
ptaooforte.  The  result  was  unfortunate.  In 
addition  to  the  euunuoos  length  of  the  programme 
and  the  difficult  character  of  the  music  the  cold 
waa  intense  and  the  theatre  unwaimed.  The 
perfermaaoe  appean  to  hare  been  infimoitt,  and 
m  the  Choral  Faatana  tliera  waa  aetoally  a 
brealc  down.* 

The  Concerto  had  been  published  in  August, 
and  w.vi  (h'dicatevl  to  IJeethovenV  new  piij)il  and 
friend  the  Archduke  R<xlolph.  It  commemorates 
the  aoquieition  of  the  most  powerfol  and  one  of 
the  1-  ?<t  fri'  ridn  Uetithoven  ever  possessed,  for 
whom  he  sLowetl  to  the  end  an  unusual  degree 
of  rsgard  and  consideration,  and  is  the  itr^i  of  a 
long  series  of  great  works  which  bear  the  Arch- 
duke's name.  The  Sonatina  in  H,  the  fine  Sonata 
for  Piano  and  Cello  in  A,  and  the  Piano  Fantasia 
InO  minor— the  laatof  less  interest  than  usual — 

*  SihSiJl  k  Scaindter.  LUO  bom;  aad  im  Beathareti'i  note  to 
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complete  the  compositions  of  ifoS,  and  the 
Pianoforte  adaptation  of  the  Violin  Coucert«>,^ 
deilicated  to  MmA^ntm  Brenning^  eloaaa  the  pub> 
licationa. 

Hitherto  BeethoTen  had  no  settled  incomo 

beyond  that  pnxluced  by  actual  lalH)ur,  except 
the  small  annuitw  granted  him  since  1800  by 
Prince  Uohnowsky.   His  worics  were  aU  the 

pniperty  of  the  j>iil  li^hers,  and  it  ia  natural 
that  as  his  life  advanced  (he  was  now  39)  and 
hii  aims  in  art  grew  Taster,  the  necessity  of 

writing  music  for  Bale  flhoiild  have  hwoiiio  more 
and  more  irksome.  Just  at  this  time,  however, 
he  receive<l  an  invitation  from  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
Kiii,'  of  Westplialia,  to  fill  the  post  of  Maltre  de 
ChHi>e'llo  at  Cassel,  with  a  salary  of  600  gold 
ducats  {£yoo)  per  annum,  and  150  ducate  for 
travelling  expcnso;^.  and  with  very  cosy  duties. 
The  tirst  trace  of  thiri  oiler  ia  found  in  a  letter  of 
his  own,  liated  Nov.  I,  1808  ;  but  he  never  seema 
seriously  to  have  entertained  it  except  as  a  lever 
for  obtaining  an  appointment  under  the  Court  of 
Austria.  In  fact  the  time  was  hardly  one  in 
which  a  German  eouid  accept  service  under  a 
IVendt  prinee.  Napoleon  waa  at  tiie  height  of 
h'm  career  of  ambition  and  conijuest,  and  Austria 
was  at  this  very  time  making  immense  exertions 
Ihr  the  faiorease  of  her  army  with  a  Tiew  to  the 
war  which  broke  out  when  the  Austrians  cros.sed 
the  Inn  on  April  9.  With  this  state  of  things 
imminent  it  n  difficult  to  imagine  that  King 
J<  ronic'H  offer  can  have  beim  Reriounly  made  or 
entertained.  But  it  is  easy  to  uuder^tand  the 
constematioil  into  wliich  the  possibility  of  Bee* 
thoven'n  removal  from  N'ienna  must  have  thrown 
his  friends  and  the  lovers  of  music  in  general, 
and  the  immediate  retsult  appears  to  have  l>eea 
an  undertaking  on  the  part  of  the  Archduke  Ko- 
ctol{)h,  Prince  Lobkowitz,  and  Prince  Kinsky, 
dated  March  i,  1809,  guaranteeing  him  an  annual 
income  of  4000  (paper)  florins,  payable  half-yearly, 
until  he  should  obtain  a  post  of  equal  value  in 
the  Austrian  dominions.*  Ho  himself,  however, 
naturally  preferred  the  post  of  Imperial  Kapell- 
meister under  the  Anstrian  Government,  and 
with  that  view  drew  up  a  memorial,^  which 
however  appears  to  have  met  with  no  success, 
even  if  it  were  ever  presented.  At  this  time, 
owing  to  the  excessive  issue  of  bank  notes,  the 
cash  value  of  the  paper  florin  had  sunk  from  as. 
to  a  little  over  is.,  so  that  the  income  secured  to 
Beethoven,  thmiLrh  nominally  £400,  did  not 
really  amount  to  more  than  £210,  with  tho  pro- 
bability  of  still  fiulher  rapid  dejjreciation. 

Meantime  the  work  of  pulilication  went  on 
apace,  and  in  that  respect  ifiog  is  the  most  liril- 
liant  and -astonishing  year  of  lleethoven's  life. 
He  now  for  the  first  time  entered  into  relations 
with  the  great  iirm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel,  and 
the  whole  of  this  year's  puhlicatiims  were  ibsued 
by  them.  It  is  a  splentiid  list.  It  begins  with 
the  4th  Symphony,  dedicated  to  Count  Oppers- 
dorf,  as  op.  60.  and  the  \'iolin  Concert' >.  dedi- 
cated to  Breuning,  as  op.  61.    Theso  were  in 
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March,  and  were  followed  in  April  liv  the  C  minor 
and  Pastoral  Symphonies  (op.  O;  and  68),  dedi- 
CHled  jointly  to  Prince  Lobkowitz  and  Count 
Bawouioffuky,  and  by  the  Cello  Sonata  in  A 
(op.  69),  dedicated  to  the  liaron  von  Glcicben- 
Btein,  who  with  Zmeakall  shared  Beethoven's 
intinifite  friendtthip  at  this  date ;  and  tbeno  i^ain 
in  U'-'tober/  by  the  two  Pianoforte  Trioa  (op.  70), 
dedicated  to  the  Countess  Erdody,  in  whose 
Jiolue  Beethoven  had  been  living  linoe  hia  rup- 
ture wHIi  *Uc1mowric7 ;  and  lastly  on  Hot.  a  a  by 
fcSong,  '  AU  die  Gfliebte  Hioli  treiinen  wollte.'' 

On  May  la  the  French  again  entered  Vienna; 
<m  llie  aiat  Aipeni  wm  rottglit,  rad  Kspoleon 
took  poRseswion  nf  tbt:  isLiiul  nf  Lobau,  close  to 
the  city.  Wagram  took  place  on  Julv  6,  and 
the  wlme  inmmer,  tfll  tiie  pettoo  of  Snraiilmoui 
on  Oct.  14,  must  have  l>eon  a  very  disturbed 
season  for  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna.  Beethoven's 
lodging  being  on  the  wall  was  much  expoeed  to 
the  firing.  The  noise  disturbed  him*  greatly,  and 
nt  li  a.'it  on  one  occasion  he  took  refuge  in  the 
0  Ihir  of  bin  brotlMf^i  hoMO  in  order  to  esca|)e  it. 
He  hail  his  ( yon  oprn  however  to  the  prorp*MliuiT« 
of  the  French,  uud  a«t^)mHlied  a  visitor  many 
years  afterwanta  irith  his  reoc^ections  of  the 
time.*  It  is  remarkable  how  little  external 
events  interfered  with  his  powers  of  production. 
As  far  a8  rjuality  goes  the  Piaao  Coooerto  in 
£  fiat  and  the  IStriiig  Quartet  in  tho  mow  kn— 
VDOk  of  wlJflh  bear  dafte  1809— are  eqiuu  to 
any  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  The  6 
Yariations  in  D  (op.  76) — the  theme  afterwards 
ued  for  the  Mareh  in  vke  *Rali»  of  Athens* — 
tn  not  remurk.iMt.',  hut  the  Piano  Sonata  in  Fj 
written  in  October  is  very  so.  Thotu^h  not  so 
•erioin  m  00010,  it  it  not  wurpmrnd  ror  beauty 
and  cliarra  by  any  of  the  immortal  33.  It  sceina 
to  have  l)eeu  a  8{)ecial  favourite  of  the  author's. 
'People  are  always  talking  of  the  C|  minor 
Sonata,'  said  he  once,  'but  I  have  written  better 
tilings  than  that.  The  Sonata  is  something 
Wij  different."  A  more  important  (though  not 
more  delitrhtful')  Sonata  had  been  begun  on 
May  to  coumicmorato  the  departure  of  the 
ATraduxe  from  Vienna  on  that  day.  It  is  dated 
and  inscribed  by  Beethoven  himself,  and  forms 
the  first  movement  of  that  known  as '  Lee  Adieux, 
I'Alwence  et  le  Httour.'  Among  the  sketchea 
Ibr  the  Adieox  ia  found  m  mote'  *  Ber  Abechied 
mn  j^itn  Mai  gowidmet  und  ans  dem  Henen 
gcschrieben  S.  K.  H.' — words  which  show  that 
the  parting  really  inspired  Beethoven,  and  was 
Qot  a  mere  aooident  fli^  his  genius  to  tnasmnte, 
like  the  four  knocks  in  the  Violin  Oooonrto^  or  the 
cook's  queetion  in  the  last  Quartet.  ▲  lAarch 
§K  m  military  band  in  F,  composed  Ibr  the  Bohe- 
mian Landwchr  under  Archduke  Anton,  and  3 
Songs — 'L'amante  impazieute'  (op.  82,  No.  4), 
•Ued  AOS  dor  F«nie.**Mid  'Die  iMte  Kbge*^ 

>  See  th«  it.  X.  2.  for  Oct.  !& 
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complete  the  compositions  of  1S09.  Haydn  had 
gone  to  hia  rest  on  May  31,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Austrian  occupation,  but  we  find  no  allusioa  to 
him  in  any  of  Beethoven's  journals  or  letters. 

The  correspondence  with  Thomson  of  £>lin- 
burgh,  opened  in  1806,  was  renewed  this  automn. 
It  began  with  a  letter  ^m  Thomson,  sending  43 
airs,  which  was  promptly  answered  by  Beethoven, 
and  it  lasted  until  Feb.  31,  1818,  during  which 
time  Beethoven  harmonised  no  less  than  164 
natioral  mdodiea.  For  tiasse  h«  xeesived  in  all 
a  sum  of  somr  £30O.** 

1810  b^gan  with  tha  retain  of  the  Arohdolte 
OB  Jan.  90,  sad  tihe  eonpletion  of  the  Sonela. 
The  sketch  btKiks"  show  tli.it  the  next  few  months 
were  occupied  with  the  couitKwition  of  the  music 
to  'Eigmoot,*  the  String  Quartet  in  F  minar. 
Songs  of  Goethe's  (including  the  Erl  Kin;^.'*  which, 
though  well  a^lvanced,  was  never  completed),  and 
with  the  preliminary  ideas  of  the  B  flat  Trio. 
The  music  \jo  '  Egmont'  was  first  performed  on 
May  34,  probably  at  some  private  bou8e,  an  no 
rocorti  of  it  survives  in  the  theatrical  chronicles, 
it  w:m  in  May"  that  Ikitliuveu  had  his  first' 
interview  wiih  Bciliua  lirtutano,  then  twenty- 
five  years  old,  which  gave  rise  to  the  three  well- 
known  letters,  the  authenticity  of  which  baa 
been  so  hotly  disputed.  Knowing  Beethoven's 
extreme  susceptibility  it  is  not  difficult  to  l  ielieve 
that  the  letters  are  in  the  main  genuine,  though 
some  of  the  expresriona  hero  pmbabfy  been 
tampered  \vitli.  lleithoven'i  liietion  to  the 
Archduke,  and  his  increasing  seputation,  were 
l>eginning  to  prodvee  th«r  natonl  reseit.  He 
conij)IuinH'*  that  hi.s  retirement  is  at  an  end,  and 
that  he  is  forced  to  go  too  much  into  sode^. 
He  has  taimi  up  h^  smnmer  quarter  at  Hetaaa- 
dorf  as  before,  but  the  old  seclusion  is  no  lonirer 
possible,  he  has  to  be  in  and  out  of  Vienna  at 
the  season  which  he  detssisd,  and  wUdi  hitherto 
he  had  always  devote<l  entirely  to  composition. 
That  he  was  also  at  Baden  in  August  is  evident 
from  soose  MS.  |rfeose  of  military  mune,  all  dated 
Baden,  1810,  and  one  of  them  August.^*  He 
Heems  to  have  had  »ome  prospect  of  marriage  at 
this  time,  though  the  only  allusion  to  it  is  thai 
it  hsya  been  broken  off."  Meantime  this  winter 
was  a  busy  one  for  the  publiohera  of  his  music. 
The  pianoforte  arrangement  of  'Fidelio,*  as  re* 
\'ised  for  1806  (without  Overture  or  Finalesy, 
was  published  by  Breitkopf  in  October,  and  is 
dedicated  to  the  Archduke  Rodolph.  In  De- 
cember the  same  firm  issued  the  (Quartet  la  £^ 
(op.  74\  inscribed  to  Piraioe  L6bkowit%  the  Ta> 
riatiuns  in  D  (op.  76),  tlje  Fantasia  in  G  minor, 
the  iSonata  in  ¥$ — dedicated  reniectivsly  te 
Count  Bronefriek,  and  his  stater  Tlierese  aad 
the  Sonatina  "  in  G  ;  also  earlier  in  the  year  the 
Sestet  for  wind  instnmients  (op.  71),  and  the 
Song  *  Andenken*  (Nou  248).   AooilMr  SsMot 
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(op.  8i  h) — probably,  lik(!  that  jiwt  inontJono<I,  an 
MliT  work  —  waa  isiiued  by  liimrock,  and  lour 
Mittigi  of  Ooethe'i  <  Sehuneht.*  with  »  few 
ni'>rt'  !»<incfs  by  other  publiaherH.  The  fre<|uent 
a|>i>earauce  of  Goethe'a  name  in  the  nuiiiic  of  thia 
year  is  reauMrkftble,  and  coupled  with  the  .illusion 
in  bin  Iftu-r  to  licttina  of  Aug.  li,  implies  that 
the  ffrrt-At  poet  was  l>eginning  to  exercise  that 
influence  on  him  which  Beethoven  dewrihed  in 
hut  inter\'iew  with  Rochlitz  in  1833. 

The  Trio  in  B  flat  waa  completed  during  the 
winter,  and  waa  written  down  in  its  finished 
form  between  March  3  Mid  26,  M  the  autograph 
informs  us  with  %  psrocolnlty  wanting  in  Beo- 
thoven'd  carlii  r  works,  l)iit  Itecoining  more  fre- 
qimt  in  future.  The  Archduke  (to  whom  it 
^fM  -nhfanately  inscribed)  lost  no  time  in  making 
its  acquaintance,  and  as  no  cojiyiKt  wa^  obtain- 
able, seems  to  have  played  it  first  from  the  auto- 
grajkh.'  The  principal  comporitfons  of  181 1  were 
the  music  to  two  dramatic  pieces  A^Tittt-n  by 
Koiaebue,  for  the  o{>ening  uf  a  new  theatre  at 
Pesth,  and  entitled  '  Hungary's  first  hero,'  or 
'Kin?  St<  phcu.'  and  the  'Ruins  of  Athens.' 
The  Introduction  to  the  Choral  Fantasia,  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  Beethoven's 
improvisation,  inasmuch  as  it  waa  actually  ex- 
temporised at  the  {performance— was  written  down 
«  propoM  to  the  publication  of  the  work  in  July, 
and  a  Song 'An  die  Geliebte'*  is  dated  December 
in  the  composer's  own  hand. 

The  publications  of  the  year  are  all  by  Breit- 
ksof,  and  include  the  Overture  to  '  JB^gmont'  in 
FMraaT^;  the  Hano  Oonoerlo  in  Eb,  and  the 
6"nuta  m  tite  same  key  (op.  81  a),  in  May  and 
July  respeetiTely,  both  dedicated  to  the  Arch* 
d«k»;— the  Choral  nmlasia  (op.  80).  dedicated 
to  the  Kiu'.,'  of  Bavaria  (July),  and  the  '  Mount 
ot  Olives'  (l^ov.).  The  preparation  of  the  last- 
named  wovk  far  tile  praa  so  long  after  its  eom< 
position  nmifc  havo  involved  much  time  and  con- 
sideration. There  is  evidence  that  an  additional 
ehoms  was  proposed  ;'  and  it  is  known  that  be 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  trf-atincnt  of  the  prin- 
cipal character.  A  note  to  Tn  itschke  (June  6) 
•senw  to  show  that  Beethovt ;  contemplating 
an  opera.  The  first  mention  of  a  meitranome* 
occuni  in  a  letter  of  this  autumn. 

The  depredation  in  the  value  of  paper  money 
had  gone  on  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  by  the 
end  of  1 8 10  the  bank  notes  had  fallen  to  less 
than  l-ioth  of  their  nominal  value— ^.  e.  a  5-florin 
note  was  only  worth  half  a  florin  in  silver.  The 
Fkum*  Patent  of  Feb.  20,  181 1,  attempted  to 
nmedy  this  by  a  truly  disastrous  measure — the 
•iiolitioo  of  the  bank  notes  {Banco-zetUl)  as  a 
legal  tender,  and  the  enation  of  a  new  pa(i«r 
currency  calliMl  /■Jlnli''-ini;j.<-rJif!iir.  into  which  the 
bank  notes  were  to  be  forcibly  converted  at  i-fth 
ef  tbsir  oetenrfble  valoe,  l.e.  a  loo^orin  note 
was  exch;ini;*  abl(.:  for  a  2o  florin  EinV''ixitv'i>^'irli,  in. 
Beethuveu's  income  might  possibly  have  been 
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thus  reduced  to  800  florins,  or  £So,  had  not  the 
/\jt:hduke  and  Prince  Ix)bkowitz  agreed  to  pay 
their  share  of  the  pension  (15004-700^3300 
florins)  in  EinMgumjifchdne  instead  of  bank  notes. 
Prince  Kinsky  would  have  done  the  same  as  to 
hia  1800  florins,  if  his  residence  at  Prague  and 
his  sudden  death  (Nov.  13,  18 12)  had  not  pre- 
vented  his  giving  the  proper  instructions.  Bee* 
thoven  sued  the  Kinsky  estate  tat  his  claim,  and 
Bticceeded  after  several  years,  many  letters  and 
much  heart-burning,  in  obtaining  (Jan.  18,  1 81 5) 
a  decree  for  1200  florins  Einlvniin'jsjtcfieinc  per 
annum ;  and  the  final  result  of  the  whole,  according 
to  Beethoren's  own  statement  (in  his  letter  to  Ilies 
of  March  8,  js  that  his  pension  up  to  his 

death  was  5400  florins  in  KinlHaunffttdicinf,  which 
at  that  time  were  wArth  1 360  in  dl-ver,  =  £156, 
the  Einlosung^fchdne  themselves  having  fallsnto 
between  ^  and  ^rdof  their  nominal  value. 

181a  opena  with  a  oonespondenee  with  Va> 
rcnna,  an  official  inGratz,  as  tf)  a  coiu  ert  for  the 
poor,  which  puts  Beethoven's  benevolence  in  a 
strong  light.  He  sends  the  '  Mount  of  OUves,* 
the  'Choral  Fantasia,'  and  an  Overture  as  a 
gift  to  the  luBlitution  fur  future  use — promi.-7€s 
other  (M8.)  oomporiUoni,  and  absdutely  declines 
all  offer  of  remuneration.  The  theatre  at  Pesth 
was  opened  on  Feb.  9  with  the  music  to  the 
•  Ruina  of  Athens'  and  'King  Stephen,*  bat 
there  is  no  record  of  Beethoven  himself  having 
been  present.  This  again  was  to  be  a  great  yesr 
in  com{M)sition,  and  he  was  destined  to  repeat 
the  feat  of  1 808  faj  the  production  of  a  seKod 
pair  of  Symphonto.  In  fiwst  from  memomiida 
among  the  sketches  for  the  new  pair,  it  ap|>car8 
that  he  oontemplated*  writing  three  at  the  same 
thnei,  and  that  the  kaj  of  the  third  was  already 
settled  in  his  mind— 'Sinfonia  in  I>  moll  —  ^te 
.Sinf.'  However,  thia  waa  postponed,  and  the 
other  two  occupied  him  the  grei^  {Murt  ef  tiie 
year.  The  autograph  score  of  the  first  of  the 
two,  that  in  A  (No.  7),  is  dated  May  13;  so 
that  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  finished  b** 
fore  he  left  Vienna.  The  second — in  F,  No.  8 — 
was  not  couiplt!ted  till  Uctolwr.  His  joumoy 
this  year  was  uf  unusual  extent.  Hin  he.akh  was 
]>ad,  and  Malf;itti.  hi.s  jihysician,"  ordrr-  d  him  to 
try  the  baths  of  Bohemia — po-ssibly  after  Haden 
or  some  other  of  his  usual  resorts  had  failed  to 
recmit  him,  as  we  find  him  in  Viemia  on  .1  uly  4, 
an  unusually  late  date.  Before  his  depart :ux) 
there  was  a  fitrewell  meal,  at  which  Count 
Brunswick,  Stejdien  Breuning,  Maelzel,  and 
others  were  present.^  Maebsel's  metronome  was 
approaching  perfection,  and  Ileethoven  saiil  good- 
bye to  the  inventor  in  a  droll  canon,  which  was 
sung  at  the  table— he  himself  ringing  soprano' 
—  and  afterward.s  wurkol  up  into  the  lovely 
Allegretto  of  the  8th  byiuphony.  lie  went 
by  Prague  to  Topliti»  and  Cwbhad— where  he 
tb.  vM>-.;^^'  «^  th.  AMm 
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for  the  8th  Sjinphony — Franzcnsbrtinn,  and  then 
TopUtz  again;'  auU  latitiy  to  his  brother  J ohanu'a 
At  Linz,  where  he  remained  through  October 
and  into  November,  the  in«criptioni  on  the 
autographs  of  the  8th  Symphony  and  of 
three  Tromltone  pieces  written  for  All  Soolii 
day  demourtrate.  The  Trombone  pteoea  be- 
came hii  own  requiem.  At  Tdplite  he  net 
Goethe,  and  the  strange  scene  occurred  in  which 
lie  K>  iwneceMariW  showed  his  contempt  for  his 
friend  the  Atefadoke  Rudolph  and  the  other 
menibers  of  the  Imperial  fainUy."  At  Tnplitz 
ho  met  Amalie  Sebald,  and  a  series  of  lotten  ' 
to  her  showe  that  the  Symphony  did  not  pre- 
vent liim  from  niakini;  love  witli  much  ardour. 
While  in  Carlsbad  he*  gave  a  concert  for  the 
benefit  of  the  suflbrers  in  a  fire  at  Badm.*  Tiie 
fM)t  of  his  extemporihinij  at  the  concert,  and 
hearing  the  {Kjstilion'a  call,  ai  well  aa  an  entry 
among  the  sketches  for  the  8th  Syni]ihony,  to  the 
cttect  that  'cotton  in  his  ears  when  plaviii','  took 
otf  the  unpleasant  "noise' — perhapb  iuiply  that 
hi*  deafiicss  at  this  time  was  still  only  partial. 

One  of  hia  first  works  aft«r  returning  to 
Vienna  waH  the  fine  Sonata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
publi.-thcd  as  op.  96.  It  was  completed  by  the 
dose  of  the  year,  and  was  first  played  by  the 
Archduke  and  Rode — whose  style  Beethoven 
kept  in  view  in  the  violin'  part — at  the  house  of 
l:*riuoe  Lobkowits,  early  in  1813.  A  comparative 
trifle  ii  the  'Lied  an  die  GeBehte,**  written 
during  this  winter  in  the  album  of  Kegina  Lang. 
The  only  work  ))ubli»hod  in  181  a  is  the  Mass 
in  Of  dedicated— p<jsKibly  as  an  acknowled^nient 
of  his  share  in  th«  u'  .i  grantee — to  Prinre  Kin<ky, 
and  issued  in  Nov.  as  op.  86  by  Breitkopf  &  Uar- 
teL  The  state  of  hia  finances  about  this  time 
compelled  him  to  borrrow  2300  florinii  from  the 
Brantanoe  of  Frankfort,  old  friends  who  had 
known  and  loved  him  from  the  first.  A  trace 
of  the  trani^action  is  perliapa  discernible  in  the 
Trio  in  B?  in  one  movement,^  written  on  June  a, 
l8lS(*lbr  his  little  friend  Maximiliana  Krentano, 
to  encoumge  her  in  playing.'  The  eflfft-t  of  the 
Bohemian  baths  soon  passed  away,  the  old  ail- 
OMnta  and  deprowion  ntazned,  the  disputes  and 
worriee  with  the  servants  increased,  and  hia 
niirits  became  worse  than  they  had  been  biuce 
the  year  1 S03. 

^e  only  composition  whadb  can  be  attributed 
to  the  spring  of  1813  is  a  Triumphal  March, 
written  for  Kuffiier's  Tr;i^a!dy'*  of  'Tarpeia,' 
which  was  produced — with  the  March  advertised 
as  'newly  compoeed*— on  Hndi  a6.  On  April 
20  the  two  new  Symphonies  appear  to  have 
been  played  through  for  the  first  time  at  the 
Anhdnke*!.**  On  the  adnoeof  hbmedioal  mm 
lie  went  at  the  end  of  May  to  Baden,  where'*  he 
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was  received  with  open  arms  by  the  Archduke. 
Hither  ho  was  followed  by  his  friend  Madame 
Strcicher,  who  remained  at  Baden  for  the  summer, 
and  took  charge  of  his  lodgings  and  clothes,  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  a  deplorable  state.  On  his 
return  to  towTi  he  re  occupied  hih  old  rooms  in  the 
house  of  Pasqualati.  on  the  Mtilk  Bastion.  The 
Streidier*  continued  their  firiendly  services ;  after 
some  time  procured  him  two  good  servants,  and 
otherwise  looked  after  hia  intereita.  These  aer* 
▼ante  remained  with  him  for  a  year  or  two^  and 
this  was  probably  the  most  comfortable  time 
the  last  half  of  Beethoven's  life." 

Aa  eariy  as  April  we  find  Urn  endearoaringr  to 
arrange  a  concert  ft)r  the  production  of  his  two 
Symphonies  ;  but  without  success.'*  The  oppor- 
tttttity  arriveid  in  another  way.  The  newt  of  Am 
great  defeat  of  the  French  at  Vittoria  (fimrilt 
June  21)  reached  Vienna  on  July  13,  fiulowtDg 
on  that  of  the  disaster  of  Moscow  and  the  battles 
of  Lutzun  and  Pautzen  (May  2  and  21),  and  cul- 
minatini,'  in  Luipsic  Oct.  19.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  great  the  aensation  was  throughout  the 
whole  of  Uemumy,  and  how  keenly  Beethoven 
must  have  felt  such  events,"  though  we  may 
wonder  that  he  expressed  his  emotion  in  the 
form  of  the  Orchestral  programme-music,  entitled 
♦  Wellington's  Victory,  or  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,' 
a  work  conceived  on  almost  as  vulgar  a  plan  aa 
the  'Battle  oiFn^aa,*  and  'wntminiiig fyiw  traoea 
of  hia  genini.  Tins  however  is  aoooonted  liar  W 
the  fact  that  the  piiav  w  as  sulti,' este^i  by  Maelzx-l'* 
the  mechanician,  a  man  of  undoubted  ability,  who 
losew  the  pnblie  taete  &r  better  than  Bee^oven 
did.  An  occasion  for  its  performance  booxx  Biifr- 
gecited  itself  in  a  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  wounded  at  Hanau  (Oet.  30),  where  dw 
AuHtrians  cndcavoure<.l  to  cut  off  the  retrpat  of 
the  French  after  Ivcipsic.  The  concert  took  place 
on  Dec  8,  in  the  large  Hall  of  the  Univcnity,  and 
was  or^niBod  by  Maelzcl.  The  progratnme.  like 
the  Battle  Symphony  itself,  speaks  of  a  man  who 
knew  his  audience.  It  was  of  reasonable  length 
and  contained  the  7th  Symphony — in  MS.  and 
produced  for  the  first  time — two  Marches  per- 
formed by  Maelzd's  mechanical  trumpet,  and  tha 
Battle  Sympboi^.  The  oroheetra  was  filled  bv 
the  beet  professors  of  Hm  day— Salieri,  S{>ohr, 
Mayaeder,'^  Hummel,  Romberg,  Moscheles,  etc 
Beethoven  himself  conducted,  and  we  have  Spohr'a 
teatimony  that  the  perfbnnanoe  of  the  Symphony 
was  rLally  a  ^'ood  one.  The  succeas  of  both  con- 
certs wu  immense,  and  Beethoven  addrassed  a 
letter  of  thanke  to  ttie  perfonnew,  which  may  be 
read  at  lon^rth  in  Schindler  and  elsewhere. 

It  wad  probably  about  this  time  that  Bee- 
thoven forwarded  a  copy  of  the  Battle  Sym- 
phony to  the  Priiipc  Itegent.  The  letter  which 
accouipauied  it  has  not  been  preserved,  but  it 
never  aoknowledged  by  the 
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Beethoven  felt  the  neglect  keenly.  The  work  was 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  a  year  afWrwards — Feb. 
10,  liSiA,  and  had  a  gre&t  run,  but  this  was 
through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Geor'f:je  SnuMTt^  who 
himself  procured  the  copy  from  V'ieixna. 

Euiy  in  January  1814  »  third  concert  was 
given  in  the  great  Redoutensaal  with  the  same 
pmgramme  and  nearly  the  same  performers  as 
btfi  >ro,  •  xcept  that  some  numbers  from  the  *  Riiina 
d  Athens '  were  eubetitttted  for  MmIsbI's  inarch ; 
and  on  the  aTth  FWb.  »  fburth,  with  rinllnr  pro- 
gramme and  with  the  important  addition  of  the 
bymphony  in  F — placed  liuit  but  one  in  the  list, 
nie  huge  programme  speaks  of  Beethoven  hinudf 
as  clearly  as  the  two  first  did  cS  the  more  practical 
Maelxel.  The  7th  Symphony  wae  throughout  a 
enceec.  its  AU^retto  beong  repeated  thr^  times 
out  of  the  four.  But  the  8th  SJ^TlJ>llony  did  not 
please,  a  fact  which  greatly  disoompoisod  Beetho- 
Ten.  On  April  1 1  Beethoven  played  the  Bb  Trio 
at  Schtippaiizigh'H  htntfit  conctrt,  and  in  the 
evening  a  Chorus  of  hiu  to  the  words  '  Germania, 
Gennania,'  was  sung  as  the  finale  to  an  operetta 
of  Treitschke'B,  d  propos  to  the  fall  of  Paris 
(March  31).  Moscheles  was  present  at  the  con- 
cert, and  gives'  an  interesting  acLouiit  of  the  style 
of  Beethoven's  playing.  Spohr  heard  '  the  same 
trio,  but  under  less  favourable  circumstances. 
A  month  later  Beethoven  again  played  the  Bb 
trio— his  last  public  appearance  in  chamber 
mnrie.  Hie  spring  of  1814  was  ramaricaUe  for 
the  revival  of  '  FiiKlio.'  Treitschke  had  been 
employed  to  revise  the  libretto,  and  in  March 
we  find  BeethoveD  writing  to  him — 'I  have  read 
your  revision  of  the  opera  with  great  satisfaction. 
It  has  decided  me  once  more  to  rebuild  the 
desolate  rains  of  an  andeni  ftitrsM.*  This  do* 
dsion  involved  the  entire  re  writing  and  re-ar- 
rangement of  considerable  portiomi ;  others  were 
slightly  altered,  and  some  piece»  were  reintro- 
duced firom  the  first  acore  of  all.  The  first  per- 
formance took  place  at  the  Kamthncrthor  The- 
atre on  May  33.  On  the  a6th  the  new  Overture 
in  E  was  first  played,  and  other  alterations  were 
subsequently  introduced.  On  J  uly.  1 8  the  opera 
was  played  for  Beethoven's  benefit.  A  Piano- 
Ibite  score,  made  by  Moscheles  under  Beethoven's 
own  direction,'  carefully  revised  by  him,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Anliduke,  was  puMinlu'<l  liy 
Artaria  in  August.  One  friendly  &oe  must  have 
been  missed  on  all  these  oecariena  that  of  the 
iVince  Lichnowsky,  who  died  on  April  15. 

During  the  winter  of  1814-15  an  unfortunate 
Brfsmdsntanding  arose  befewesn  Beethoven  and 
Maelzel.  Tlie  Battle  Symphony  was  originally 
writtm  at  the  latter 's  suggestion  for  a  mechanical 
of  his  called  the  Panharmonioon,  and 
I  afterwards  orchestrated  by  its  author  for  the 
ooooert,  with  the  view  to  a  prv)jecte<.l  tour  of 
Maelzel  in  England.*  Beethoven  was  at  the 
time  uTeatly  in  want  of  funds,  and  Ma<-lz<'l  a<l- 
vanoed  him  £2^,  which  he  professed  to  regard  as 
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a  mere  loan,  while  the  other  alleged  it  was  for  the 
purchase  of  the  work,  Maelzel  ha<l  alt»o  engaged 
to  make  ear-trumpets  for  Beethoven,  which  were 
delayed,  and  in  the  end  pnivud  failures.  The  mis- 
undenstantUng  was  aL';,'ravHted  by  various  state- 
ments of  Maelzel,  and  I)y  the  interference  of  out- 
siders, and  finally  Ijy  Maelzel's  departure  through 
Germany  to  England,  with  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
Battle  Symphony  clandestinely  obtained.  Snoh 
a  complication  was  qtdte  sufficient  to  worry  and 
harass  a  sensitive,  obstinate,  and  unbusinesslike 
man  like  Beethoven.  He  entered  an  action  against 
Maelzel,  and  his  deposition  on  the  subject^  and 
the  letter*  wUdh  he  afterwards  addressed  to  the 
artists  of  England,  show  how  serious  was  his  view 
of  the  harm  done  him,  and  the  motives  of  the  doer. 
MaebBel's  eaae,  on  the  other  hand,  is  stated  with 
evident  animus  by  Beethoven's  adherents,*  and  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  he  and  Beethoven 
appear  to  have  oontinoed  friends  after  the  inune> 
diate  (quarrel  blew  over.  Tf  to  the  opera  and  the 
Maelzel  scandal  we  add  the  Kinsky  lawsuit  now 
in  progresi,  and  which  Beethoven  watched  in- 
tently and  wrote  much  about,  we  shall  hardly 
wonder  that  he  was  not  able  to  get  out  of  town 
till  long  past  his  usual  time.  When  at  length  ha 
writes  from  Baden  it  is  to  announce  the  oomple> 
tion  of  the  Sonata  in  E  minor,  which  he  dedicates 
to  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky.  Tlie  letter^  gives 
a  charming  statement  of  his  ideas  of  the  relation 
of  a  mi»i(£m  to  Ua  patron. 

Tlie  triumphant  success  of  the  Symphony  in  A, 
and  of  the  Battle-piece,  and  the  equally  successful 
revival  of  Fidelio,  render  18T4  the  eohninatfaig 
period  of  Beotliovcn's  life.  Hi.-s  activity  during  the 
autunm  and  winter  was  very  great ;  no  bad  health 
or  wonies  or  anything  else  eztenal  eould  hinder 
the  astonishing  flow  of  his  inwanl  enerji^y.  The 
Sonata  is  dated  '  Vienna,  i6th  August,'  and  was 
therefore  prabaUy  oompleted — as  far  as  any  music 
of  his  was  ever  comjdet<;d  till  it  was  actually 
printetl— before  he  left  town.  On  A  tig.  23  he 
commemorated  the  death  of  the  wife  of  his  kind 
fiiend  Pasqualati  in  an  'Elegischer  Gesang* 
(op.  118).  On  Oct.  4  ho  completed  the  Overture 
in  0  ('Namensfeier,'  op.  115),  a  work  on  which 
he  had  been  employed  more  or  less  for  two 
years,  and  which  nas  a  double  interest  from  the 
fact  that  its  themes  seem  to  have  been  originally 
intended'  to  form  part  of  that  composition  of 
Schiller*s  'Hynm  to  Joy'  whidi  he  first  oontem- 
platc<l  when  a  boy  at  Bonn,  and  whioli  kcejis 
ccKuing  to  the  surface  in  different  forms,  until 
finally  embodied  in  the  9th  Symphony  in  1833. 
Earlier  in  the  year  ho  had  made  some  progress 
with  a  sixth  Piano  Concerto — in  D— of  which 
not  only  are  extensive  sketches  in  existeno^  hot 
sixty  pagt'B  in  coinytlctf  score.  It  was  coniposed 
at  tho  same  tinn-  wiih  tho  Cello  Sonatas  (op. 
102) ;  and  finally  i^avo  way  to  them.*  But  there 
was  a  less  congenial  work  to  do— Yiemia  had 
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been  prloctcd  as  the  scene  of  the  Conprcss,  and 
BaetLoveu  was  bound  to  wue  the  opportunity 
not  only  of  perfiinning  his  latest  Sympnonies,  but 
of  coiniKwinn;  piniie  new  music  approprifitr  t->  so  i 
great  an  t>ccai«i<>n.'  He  sch-cted  in  S<^j»ttiuilx;r "  a 
Ckntata  by  Weisflenbach,  entitkU  '  Diu  glurreiche 
Augeublick' — an  unhappy  choice,  as  it  ttimi'ii 
out — coinpcmiMl  it  more  quickly  than^  was  hiH 
wont,  and  included  it  withuM^TmphonyinA,  and 
the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  in  a  concert  for  his  benefit 
on  Nov.  39.  The  manner  in  which  thiu  cuucert  was 
MRMd  out  IpTes  a  striking  idea  of  the  extraftr- 
dinary  pomtion  that  Beethoven  held  in  Vienna. 
The  two  Halls  of  the  Kedouten-Saal  were  placed 
at  hia  disposal  for  two  evenings  by  the  govern - 
iii«nt»  ana  be  himaelf  lent  ^anoiud  invitationa 
in  his  own  name  to  the  Tanons  sorerrigna  aaid 
other  not!^^iIiti<'^  lolli  cted  in  Viemm.  The  nxnn 
WM  crowded  with  an  audienoe  of  6000  persona, 
and  Beethoven  daaorfbes*  Umaelf  m  'qmte  ex- 
baustod  with  fatigue,  wnrrj-,  pleasure,  and  de- 
light.' At  a  second  performance  on  JUec.  z  the 
hdl  was  leas  erawded.  One  of  the  fttea  provided 
duririLr  tin  r<ai.rrcfl8  vrm  a  tournament  in  the 
liidiug  SchtKjl  uu  Nov.  23,  and  fur  this  Bt;ethoveu 
would  appear^  to  have  compoaed  music,  thouffh 
no  trace  of  it  has  yet  l>e<'n  found.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  Congrctia  he  seems  to  have 
been  much  viaited  and  noticed,  and  many  droll 
aoenes  doubthss  occumnl  Ixjtween  him  and  his 
exalted  worshippers.  The  iiirchduke  and  I'riuce 
BaaoomoAky,  aa  Boiiiaii  Ambassador,  were 
conspicuous  among  the  given  of  fdtes,  and  it 
was  at  the  house  of  the  latter  that  Beethoven 
was  i)rL.sentcd  to  the  Empress  of  Buaaia. 

In  addition  to  thouofit  of  the  oonoerts  Sohind- 
lee  impliea  that  BeethoveD  feeeived  Meaenta 
from  the  various  foreign  sovereigns  in  Vienna. 
The  pecuniary  result  of  the  winter  was  therefore 
guixl.  He  waa  aUa  f»  the  first  time  to  lay  by 
money,  whidi  be  imrerted  in  aham  in  the  Bank 
of  Austria.* 

The  newi  of  Bonaparte'a  eacape  front  Elba  I 

broke  up  the  Congrt!8.-<,  and  threw  Europe  again 
into  a  state  of  perturbation.    In  Vienna  tiie  re* 
aotion  after  the  feoent  extra  gaiety  must  have 
been  great.     Beethoven  was  hiin.Hclf  occupied 
during  the  year  by  the  Kimiky  lawsuit ;  his  1 
lattera  upon  the  subject  to  his  advocate  Kauka  I 
are  many  and  long,  and  it  is  plain  from  such  cx- 
preaaiona  as  the  following  that  it  serioui^ly  in-  ' 
tcmipted  his  music.    *I  am  again  vtry  tired,  ' 
having  been  forctil  to  disnms  many  things  with 
P — .    Such  things  exhaust  me  more  tlian  the 
greatest  efforts  in  composition.   It  is  a  new  field, 
the  soil  of  which  I  ought  not  to  be  required  to  till, 
and  which  has  cost  me  many  tears  and  much  sor- 
row.' ....   'Do  not  foagetnii^  poor  tarmanted 
creature  that  I  am.'' 

Under  the  circtmutancea  it  ia  not  surprising 
that  he  composed  little  during  181 5.  The  two 
Sonatas  for  Piano  and  Cello  (op.  loa),  dated 
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'July'  and  'August' ;  the  Chorus  'Es  ist  v<J1p 
bracht,'  as  finale  to  a  piece  of  Treitschke's,  pn^ 
duced  to  celebrate  the  entry  into  Paris  (J uly  15); 
the  '  Meeresstille  und  trUicklich*'  Fahrt,'  and  a 
couple  of  Songs,  'Sthmiucht'  and  '  Geheim* 
niss'  * — are  all  the  original  works  that  can  with 
certainty  '>e  traced  to  this  year.  But  the  beauti- 
ful Hud  pa«i>iouate  SonaUi  in  A  (tip.  loi),  which 
was  inspired  by  and  dcilicatcd  to  his  dear  friend 
Madame  Ertuumn — '  Lielie  werthe  Dorothea  Ce- 
cilia'— was  probably  comjKised  at  the  end  of  this 
yiuir,  Hince  it  was  played  in  public  on  Feb.  18, 
i8i6«  tboi^h  not  published  for  a  year  after.  The 
national  aira  wbi<m  be  bad  in  hand  since  1810  for 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh  were  valuable  at  such  a 
time,  ainoe  he  oould  turn  to  theae  when  hia 
thoi^hta  were  too  nmbh  distufbed  Ibr  cruinal 
cuni{io.sition— «  paroel  of  Sootdk  Sosiga  is  dated 
May  1815. 

inic  publioatiooB  of  18x5  are  still  fewer  than 

the  compositions.  The  PolonJtisc  in  C  (op.  89) — 
dtidicated  to  the  Empreaa  of  Kussia,'  who  had 
greatly  diatinguiahed  fieethoven  at  one  of  Prinoa 
Kasoumoffskv's  receptions— appeared  in  March  : 
the  Sonata  op.  90,  and  a  Song,  '  Kriegers  Ab- 
achied,'  in  June.  These  are  all.  On  June  I  he 
wrote  to  Sail  iiiion,  then  resident  in  Ivondon,  offer- 
ing his  works  from  op  92  1097  inclusive  for  »»ale, 
with  'Fidelio,'  the  Vienna  Cantata,  and  the 
Battle  S\iuj>hony.  Au<l  this  is  followed  in  Niv- 
vcuibur  by  letters  to  Birchall,  sending  various 
pieces.    Salomon  die<l  on  Nov.  2 5. 

The  second  quarrel  with  Stephen  Breuning 
must  have  occurr^  in  1815'^  Some  one  had 
urged  him  to  warn  Beethoven  agaiii>t  jk  ouuiary 
relaUona  with  hia  brother  Caapar,  whose  character 
in  money  matters  waa  not  aatu&ctory .  Breuning 
conveytnl  the  hint  to  Beethoven,  and  he,  with 
characteriatio  oamoatnoaa  aod  aiaiplicity,  and 
with  tint  straagB  fondness  far  his  nnwortlij 
brothers  which  amounted  almost  a  pa^<iaa^ 
at  onoe  divulged  to  hia  brother  not  only  iha 
warning  but  the  name  of  hia  infermanl  A 
seriou.s  tjuarrol  naturally  ensued  between  Breuning 
and  Caspar,  which  soon  apreed  to  Beethoven 
himself,  and  the  result  waa  tnat  he  and  Breuning 
were  again  se{>arated — this  time  for  several  Jill  a 
The  letter  in  which  Beethoven  at  laat  ask* 
pardon  of  his  old  friend  can  hardly  be  omitted 
from  this  sketch.  Though  undafcil  it  w.i.';  wT-i*.ton 
in  1826.^'  It  contained  hid  uiiuiature  painted  by 
Homemann  in  1S02,  and  ran  as  foUowa(tho  ori|f> 
inal  has  Du  and  tlein  thnnigh  >nt>  : — 

*  Beneath  this  |K»rtrait,  de.u-  Stephen,  may  all 
that  has  for  so  long  gone  on  between  OB  be  for 
ever  hidden.  I  know  how  I  have  torn  your  heart. 
For  this  the  emotion  that  you  muat  certainly  have 
noticed  in  me  has basn  iamofant  pmiiahmcnt.  My 
feeling  towards  you  was  not  malice.  No — £ 
shijuld  no  longer  l>e  worthy  of  your  friend^ip  ; 
it  was  passionate  love  for  you  and  myself ;  but  X 
doubted  you  dreadfully,  for  people  came  hetweatt 

Cfttfwl  III  hf-r. 
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ygho  were  unworthy  of  us  both.  My  portrait 
long  been  intended  for  you.  I  need  nut  tell 
yon  that  I  never  meant  it  fbr  My  one  eba.  Who 
could  I  give  it  to  with  my  wawneet  love  w  wdl 
&•>  U)  vou,  true,  g<HKl,  noble  Stejiheu  ?  Forgive 
me  for  distiessintf  you ;  I  have  suffered  myself 
M  mndi  M  yoa  ham.  Ji  was  only  when  i  bad 

\<'\i  no  longer  with  me  that  I  first  nally  felt 
how  dear  you  are  and  always  will  be  to  my 
heart.  Oome  to  my  anna  onoa  mon  as  yon  med 

to  do.' 

October  was  passed  in  Baden,  chittl y  in  ImmI. 

On  Nov.  15  of  thia  yaarCSMpar  Carl  1^  t  ilioven 
diod — a  truly  unfortunate  event  fur  Ludwig. 
Caspar  had  for  long  received  pocutiiary  a^k^iHtance 
firom  his  brother,  and  at  his  deftth  he  charged  him 
with  the  maintenance  of  his  son  Carl,  a  lad  be- 
tween 8  and  9.  This  boy,  whose  charge  Beethoven 
imdiertook  with  all  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  his 
nature,  though  no  doubt  often  with  much  wa&tof 
judgment,  was  quite  unworthy  of  his  great  xmcle. 
The  charge  altered  Beethoven's  naturt;,  \n  Limed 
him  from  his  music,  embroUed  him  with  his 
IKesids,  emtrittend  his  ezistenoe  with  the  worry 
of  continued  contt-ntions  and  reiterated  disap- 
pointments, and  at  last,  directly  or  indirectly, 
Imwlit  the  life  of  the  great  oomposar  to  aa  end 
low  before  itn  nattiral  term. 

On  Christmas  Day,  at  a  concert  in  the  Eedouten 
Seal  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bftrger  Hospital,  Bee- 
thoven producfd  his  new  Overture  and  Meerea- 
stille,  and  perfonued  the  '  Mount  of  Olives.'  As 
an  adinowledginent  for  many  similar  services 
the  munici(ial  council  had  recently  confeTre<l  ujKjn 
him  the  freetloin  of  the  city — Ehrenhunjerihum. 
Itwaathe  iirgt  jmhlic  title  that  the  great  rotuHer 
had  rereived.  He  was  not  even  a  Capellmeister, 
aa  both  'Mozart  and  Haydn  had  been,  and  his 
advocate  was  actually  f<  r>  ed  to  invent  that  title 
lor  him,  to  prooura  the  necessary  respect  for  iiis 
tneinorialt  in  the  lawsoit  wbleh  oocnpied  loinai^ 
of  his  years  ufter  this  date.'  It  is  a  eillilNia 
eridence  of  the  singular  position  he  held  among 
mmriflfans  He  was  afterwarda  made  a  member 
of  the  Philharmo7iic  S(K-i<  tie8  of  Stockholm  and 
Anateidjuu,  and  received  Orders  from  some  of  the 
Goarts  fia  eaehange  for  his  Mass,  but  the  one 
title  he  valoed  was  that  of  ron-dfaAfar— *Poet 
in  music.'* 

The  resuscitation  of  his  Oratorio  is  perhaps 
oomicrt*-'*!  with  a  tlesiro  in  I'leethoveu's  miml  to 
Oomp<«e  a  fresh  one.  At  any  rat^  he  wiuj  at 
this  time  in  communication  Ixtth  with  the  Ton- 
kiin.«il' r  J-^icietat  and  the  GeselltichaftderMuBik- 
Frfcunde  of  Vienna  on  the  subject.  By  the 
Utto-  body  the  matter  was  taken  up  in  eam^. 
Subject  and  poet  were  left  to  himself,  and  a  pay- 
ment of  300  gold  ducats  was  ToCed  to  him  for 
Uie  use  of  the  oratorio  for  one  year.  The  n«^o- 
tiatien  dragged  on  till  1824  and  came  to  nothing, 
§K  tfw  same  ostensible  reaaon  that  bis  second 
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Opera  did,  that  no  goixl  libretto  was  forth- 
coming.* 

1816  was  a  great  year  for  publication.  The 
Batftle  Symphony  in  nanh;  the  Violin  Sonatft 

and  the  BS?  Trio  (op.  96,  97) — both  dedicated  to 
the  Archduke— in  July;  the  7th  Symphtmy— 
dedicated  to  Ooont  Fries,  with  a  pianoforte 
arrangement,  to  the  Kniprcsa  of  the 
String  Quartet  in  F  minor  (op.  95} — to  Ziuehkall ; 
and  the  beautiful  UederkrMS  (op.  98)  to  Prince 
Lobkowitz  ;  all  three  in  December.  These,  with 
the  8th  Symphony  and  three  detached  Songs, 
form  a  list  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  that  of 
1809.  The  only  comjKwitions  of  this  year  are 
the  Liederkreis  April),  a  Military  March  in  D, 
'for  the  Grand  Parade  (Waditparade),  June  4, 
1816;'  a  couple  of  songs;  and  a  trifle  in  the 
style  of  a  birtlulay  cantata  for  Prince  Lobkowitz.* 
This  is  the  date  of  a  strange  temporary  fancy  for 
Gennan  in  pteferenoe  to  ItaUan  which  took  poa- 
sessionof  him.  Some  of  his  earlier  pieces  contnn 
Gennan  terms,  as  the  Six  Songs,  op.  75,  and  the 
Sonata  81  a.  Thev  reappear  in  the  Liederkrels 
(op.  98)  and  Merkeoatein  (op.  100)  and  come 
to  a  head  in  the  Sonatii  oj).  loi,  in  which  all  the 
indications  are  given  in  German,  and  the  word 
*  Hanunerklavier '  appean  fhr  'Piaaolbrte*  in  the 
title.  The  change  is  the  subject  of  two  letters 
to  Steiner.^  He  continued  to  use  the  name 
'  Hammer k  la vier'  in  the  sonatas  op.  106,  109, 
and  1 10 ;  and  then  apparently  this  Tenaonlar 
tit  ceased.* 

Beethoven  had  a  violent  dislike  to  his  brother's 
widow,  whom  he  called  the  'Queen  of  Night,* 
and  believed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  be  a  person 
of  bad  conduct.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in 
obtaining  l^gal  authority  for  taking  his  ward 
out  of  her  hands  and  placing  him  with  6ian« 
natabio  del  Rio,  the  head  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Vieum;  ailowiiu  his  mother  to 
aee  him  only  once  a  month.  This  was  dome  in 
February  1816,  and  the  arrangement  exinted  till 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  widow 
appears  to  have  appealed  with  sdoosbb  against  the 
fii-dt  ilecrte.  The  cause  h:ul  been bofOfe  the Z<MMt- 
rtcltii  court,  on  the  assumption  that  the  ««» 
in  Beeihoren's  name  indicated  nobility.  This 
the  widow  disputed,  and  on  Beethoven's  being 
examined  on  the  point  he  confirmed  her  argument 
by  pointing  Hucces.^ively  to  his  head  and  his  heiirt 
saying — 'My  nol)ility  is  hcrr  and  here.^  The 
ciuie  was  then  sent  down  to  a  lower  court,  where 
the  magistrate  was  notoriously  inefficient,  and 
the  residt  was  to  take  the  child  fmm  his  uncle 
on  the  ground  that  his  deafness  untitte<l  him  for 
the  duties  of  a  guardian.  Carl's  :itl;iii-s  were 
then  pnt  into  the  hands  of  an  othciul,  and  all 
that  Bsethoven  had  to  do  was  to  |>ay  for  his 
education.  Against  this  de<"rec  he  entere<l  an 
appeal  which  was  finally  dei  i<led  in  his  favour, 

♦  Scr  t'lr  Ti-ry  curiam  luttrr  frotu  Iln'tlioTen  of  Jaii.  23,  Jt'J4,  tnl'oM't 
pamphlet,  lifteUtchaJl,  etc..  [■•Tl. 

»  a.  Hi.  IX  *  bee  TiuLrer**  Cfttel(«u«.  Ko.  aos. 

•  TIm  OansM  MM*  oat  howsnrwhi  ksbSsvir         si  la 

UW '  Bitte  ftir  ImMWUMSsSlOT  F1tMtB.'aad  Um  'SMSltlWl*!!!  ilw 

•DoiM-  <>r  u.«  iUi»  Urn 'luMi—il' In  tts  Owslh* sT tts B  Sst 
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but  aoitfU  Jan.  7,  i8ao.   Meutime  hi*  eneipes 

were  taken  np  with  tlie  contest  wul  the  viuious 
turorrieii  and  quarrcln  which  arose  out  of  it,  in- 
volving the  writing  of  a  Urge  notnlH  r  of  long  and 
serious  letters.    How  he  Htnipgltnl  and  Mutf'ered 
the  following  entry  in  his  diary  of  thu  early  part 
of  1818  will  show:— 'Gott,  Gott,  mein  Hort, 
mein  Feb,  o  mein  Alles,  du  siehit  mein  Inneres 
und  weiect  wie  wehe  mir  es  thut  Jemanden 
leiden  machen  mlUaen  bt-i  meinem  ^ten  Werke 
fflr  meinen  theuren  Karl.    O  hiire  steta  UnMU- 
sprechlicher,  hdre  mich — deinen  ungliioklichen 
unglflcklichsten    aller    SterMichen.'  Between 
llie  dates  joit  aMPtioiiad«  of  the  beginniitg  eod 
en&ig  of  tin  law^ti,  be  completed  no  or- 
chestral music  at  all.     Apart  fnun  spnpatliy 
for  »  great  oompoter  in  diatreH^  and  annoyance 
•t  tiie  peinlbl  end  wndigniified  figure  which  be 
flo  often  jiresentcd,  we  have  indeed  no  reason 
to  complain  of  a  period  which  produced  the 
three  gigaatie  FfauBoftvto  SonalM,  op.  xo6/  op. 
109,'  and  op.  no' — which  were  the  net  product 
of  the  period ;  but  such  worka  produce  no  ade- 
quate remuneration,  and  it  ie  not  difficult  to 
imderBtand  that  during  the  law-suit  he  must 
have  iK-en  in  very  straitened  circunij>tancefl,  cheap 
as  education  and  Ihisg  were  in  Vienna  at  that 
drvti'.    His  fre<]uent  k-tttTS  to  Kit-s  r.ircliiill 
in  London  at  this  time  urging  his  wurkit  ou  them 
for  the  English  market  are  enough  to  prove  the 
tmth  of  this.    One  result  <>f  those  np:,'otiations 
was  the  purchase  by  the  I'iulharmunio  Siciety, 
through  Mr.  Neate,  under  minute  of  July  11, 
1815,  of  the  MS.  overtures  to  the  'Kuins  of 
Athens,' '  King  Stephen '  and  op.  115,  for  75  guin- 
*  eas.   To  make  matters  worse  Prince  Lobkowitz 
died  on  Deo.  16, 1816,  and  with  him — notwith- 
■tandhig  that  here  tco  Beethoven  appealed  to 
the  law  —  all  benefit  from  that  quarUr  ceased. 
Uis  pension  was  therefaie  from  that  date  dimin- 
ishea  to  about  £110.    The  faw  compositions 
attributa])le  to  this  pf  rii  Kl  are  an  arrani^enu  nt 
of  his  early  C  minor  Trio  (op.  I)  as  a  String 
Qnfaitet  (op.  104) ;  two  eeli  of  natiaaal  ain  with 
variations  for  Piano  und  Flute  (op.  105  and  loy), 
a  few  songs — 'So  oder  so/  'Abendlied,'  and 
the  Hymn  of  the  Monks  in  'William  TeU'*  in 
memory  of  his  old  friLnd  Krumphol^  who  died 
May  a — and  others.    Ntiue  of  these  can  have 
been  remuneratiTe ;  in  fact  some  of  tiieni  ivere 
certainly  presentetl  to  the  publiahers. 

An  incident  of  this  date  which  gratifuHl  him 
much  was  the  arrival  of  a  piano  from  Broadwoo^ls. 
Mr.  Thomas  Broadw<j<Kl,  the  then  liead  of  the 
house,  liad  recently  made  hia  axjc^uaiutance  in 
Vienna,  and  the  piano  seems  to  have  been  the 
result  of  the  impression  produced  on  him  by 
Beethoven.  The  Philharmonic  Society  are  some- 
times credited  with  the  gift,  but  no  resolution 
or  minute  to  that  effect  exists  ia  their  records. 
The  bocka  of  the  firm,  howwror,  show  that  on 
pec  ij,  1B17,  the  gnnd  piano  Na  736a*  was 

>  Conpotadim'-M.udpakllilMdfieiH.UUi 

>  OunpoMd  im  n.  imblWlwi  XOT.  UBL 

*  Dtt^^l  t>r.  .  7.  U.'I.  sml  iJUblbhoJ  Aut.UQl, 
«  11.  A  11.  i;4.  .:4.,  ^  . . 

•  IlMooBsuialUii*liutniBMBtirM«octav«bflroBiOlf«nMMto- 


fonraided  to  Beethoven's  addrssa.  A  letter  ap> 

pears  to  have  Tw^n  written  to  him  at  the  ."itmo 
time  by  Mr.  Broad  wood,  w  liich  was  answered  by 
Beethoven  immediately  on  it«  receipt.  letter 
has  never  been  printc<l,  and  is  here  given  eUMt^ 
in  his  own  strai^  French.* 

'A  Mcnneur  Monsieur  Thomaa  BMadvood  • 

Londras  (en  Angleterre). 

Mon  trie  cber  Ami  Broadvood  ! 
jamais  je  n'eprouvais  pas  un  plus  grand  Plaisir 
do  cc  que  me  causa  votre  AnnoBoe  de  ranivte 
de  cette  Piano,  avec  qui  votia  m'honorez  de  m'ea 
iaire  present;  je  rogardend  ooSe  on  Autel,  on 
je  doposerai  les  plus  belles  ofl&andes  de  mon 
esprit  au  divine  ApoUon.  Aussitdt  coS&e  je 
reoevnd  Totrs  Biceellent  bastrement,  je  Toua 
cnverrai  d'en  ab<ird  led  Fniit.*!  de  rinspiration  des 
premiers  moments,  que  j'y  passerai,  pour  voos 
servir  d'ua  aouvenir  da  mci  h  vonamcai  trte  diar 
B.,  et  je  ne  souhaits  oe  que^  qnlb  soiant  iHipwa 
de  votre  instrimient. 

Mon  cher  Monsieur  et  and  reeenrAi  ma  plus 
grande  consideration  de  votre  ami  et  t^^s  humble 
serviteur  Louis  van  Beethoven.  Vienne  le  3** 
du  mois  IMer  1818.' 

The  instrument  in  course  of  time  reached^  its 
destination,  was  unpacked  by  Streiolierj  and  first 
tried  by  Mr.  Cipriaiu  Potter,  at  that  tloM  studying 
in  Vienna.  What  the  result  of  Beeth<iv(-n'n  own 
trial  of  it  was  is  not  known.  At  any  rate  no 
further  ooamwnicaticn  front  him  reached  th« 
Broadwoods. 

A  correspondence  however  took  place  through 
Rtes  with  the  Philharmonic  Society  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visiting  En^jland.  The  proposal  of  the 
Society  was  that  he  should  come  to  London  for 
the  spring  of  1818,  bringing  two  new  MS.  Sym- 
phonies  to  be  their  prnpi-rty.  aii'l  f  r  which  they 
were  to  give  the  sum  of  300  guineas.  He  de- 
manded 400^—150  to  be  in  advance.*  However, 
other  causea  put  an  end  to  the  plan,  and  on  the 
5th  of  the  following  March  he  writes  to  say  that 
health  has  prevented  hia  comine.  He  was  soon 
to  be  eflbeiuaUj  nailed  to  Vlennn.  In  the 
summer  of  1818  the  AnUiuIce*  had  been  app<iint> 
ed  Archbishop  of  Olmfttl.  Beethoven  w  as  then 
in  the  middle  of  his  great  Sonata  in  Bb  (op.  106)^ 
and  of  another  work  more  gigantic  still ;  but  he  at 
once  set  to  work  with  all  his  old  energy  on  a  grand 
Mass  for,  the  installation,  which  was  fix^  for 
Mareh  ao,  iSao.  The  score  was  begun  in  i3m 
autumn  of  iSiR,  and  the  compiwition  went  on 
during  the  following  year,  uninterrupted  by  any 
other  murical  work,  for  the  Bb  Sonata  was  com- 
pleted for  press  by  March  1819.  and  the  only 
other  piecee  attributable  to  that  year  are  a  shwt 
Canon  ior  ^  Yoioea  (*6Ifiek  sum  nmm  Jakr'X 

low  Um  But  itevs.  Aibt«T  pUno.Ho.nKof  ttoMweoovMittnS 

qiwlltr,  WM  BuUto  about  Mme  tlOH-  for  Um  Ti  liii  1  ClSsilsm.  mat 
it  DOW  M  ClkrtBout.  Tha  numb«r  u(  gntnd  ptanwlMI  SSSmMSR 

only)  now  K"  l>.  l<^>  r^a.  ticl  lit  ihr  firm  IsZl.l.'^i. 

*  TbU  h.t'miiiig  rivi'l  it  \:i  tlif  K'«M>>loa  Sf  &  K 
Uolltiwftjr,  to  mh-nu  i  kui  lii.letjlej  (or  it<  pr«MtiC«  h*r«. 

'  Th»  not*  fn^m  Iin«dwood'>  «c«nt  In  Vlenn*  which  trc<^mr«ri!ej 
thli  l«tter  liiowt  Uwt  all  bmlghl  uid  cfaM|M  wm  ptM  bj  tbm  girtx  of 
th«  i>buK>.    . 

•  UturtoBlctJiilyl^inTiSBUtapClh^nAwBMfliMaai^A 
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and  lO  Variations  of  National  Airs  (op.  I07)> 
Hm  Sonata  just,  referred  to,  the  greatest  work 
yet  written  f^r  the  pianfi,  and  not  unjustly  com- 
pared with  the  2siuth  8J^uphony,  lieluntred  in  a 
•peoial  MOM  to  the  Archduke.  The  firKt  two 
movements  were  presented  to  him  for '  his  Nam^- 
day ;  the  whole  work  when  published  was  dedi- 
cated to  him,  and  the  sketch  of  a  piece  for  solo 
and  chonia '  exiito  in  which  the  aubject  of  the  iint 
Allegro  is  Mt  to  the  words  '  VlTkt  Rodolphoi.' 
In  a«Mitinn  tlie  Archduke  is  said  to  have  been  ' 
»ble  to  play  the  Sonata.  Beethoven  may  have 
iMfted  his  'DIenstsdiaft,'  bnt  there  it  leHoa  to 
believe  that  lie  wha  Hincen-ly  attached  tO  his 
dever,  sympathetic,  imperial  pupil. 

TbetamiiMr  and  MtmnB  et  mth  x8i8  and  19 
were  sfn?nt  at  Modling.  His  health  at  this  time 
was  excellent,  and  his  devotion  to  the  Moas 
eKtnKvdiaary.  Kerer  had  he  been  knovm  to 
be  so  entirely  abstracted  from  external  things, 
•o  immersed  in  the  etru^lo  of  composition. 
SddadlMr*  has  well  described  a  strange  scene 
iriudl  occurreil  during  the  elaboration  of  the 
GMb— the  house  deserted  by  the  servants,  and 
denoded  of  every  comfort ;  the  nuMter  abut  into 
his  room,  singing,  shouting,  stamping,  as  if  in 
actual  conflict  of  life  and  death  over  the  fugue 
*Et  vitam  venturi' ;  his  audden  appearance  wild, 
dishevelled,  &int  with  toil  and  24  hours  fisstl 
Thsse  were  indeed  'draagvoDen'  Umsfeinden*— 
mStchcxl  c< inditu  iif" — hut  tliev  are  the  cuiiditions 
vUdi  accompany  the  oroduoticm  of  great  works. 
During  the  whole  of  tms  time  the  letters*  show 
Uiat  hii  nej.hpw  occupied  nnieli  of  his  thought«. 
^Vhile  at  work  on  this  sublime  portion  of  the 
Mass*  just  meatiooed,  he  was  inspired  to  write 
the  beautiful  Sonata  in  F.  inajor  (op.  109^,  the 
first  of  that  unequalled  trio  which  terminate  that 
ciaas  of  his  oompcMitions. 

It  ijj  hardly  necewsary  to  say  that  the  Installa- 
tion went  by  without  Beethoven  s  ^MutiS,  which 
indeed  was  noi  oonpleted  till  the  beginning  of 
181  a.  He  announces  its  termination  on  Feb. 
37,^  and  the  perfect  copy  of  the  score  was  de- 
livered into  Ids  patrons  hands  on  March  ig, 
exsctly  two  yean  after  the  daj  fbr  which  it  was 
projected.  As  the  vast  work  came  to  an  end,  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  his  <larling  pianoforte,  and 
the  daiea  of  De&  2$,  183 1,  and  Jan.  13,  1833, 
are  affixed  to  the  two  immortal  and  most  aflbei- 
ing  Sonatas,  which  vie  with  each  other  in  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  pathosi,  as  they  close  the  roll  of  his 
kfge  compoMtiont  for  the  instnnnent  which  be 
so  dearly  fove<l  and  so  f^eatly  ennoliled. 

But  neither  Mass  nor  6ou:iUi«<  were  sufficient 
to  absoib  the  ene^^  of  this  mont  ener;;etic  and 
painstaking  of  musicians.  The  rlimrix  of  his 
orchestral  comp<teition8  had  yet  to  be  reached. 
We  have  seen  that  when  engaged  on  his  last 
p^ir  rif  Srmphonie*  in  t'^ij.  I^eethoven  contem- 
plates! a  third,  for  which  ha  had  then  hxed  the 

•  SchlnJler.  I.  7?0. 
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key  of  D  minor.  To  this  he  returned  before 
many  years  were  over,  and  it  was  destined  in  the 
end  to  be  the  '  Ninth  S^nnphony.'  The  very 
characteristic  theme  of  the  Scherzo  actually 
occurs  in  the  sketch-books  as  early  as  181 5,'  as 
the  subject  of  a  '  fugned  piece,'  though  without 
the  rhythm  which  now  characterises  it.  But  the 
practical  be^nnningof  the  Symphony  was  made  in 
181 7,  when largeportions  of  the  iirst  movement 
— ^headed  *  Znr  GSnfimie  in  D,*  and  showing  a 
considerable  approach  to  the  work  as  carri- d  <  iiit — 
together  with  a  further  development  of  the  subject 
of  the  Sdiemn  are  found  in  the  ak«toh*booka. 
There  is  also  evidence*  that  the  Finale  was  at  that 
time  intended  to  be  orchestral,  and  that  the  idea 
of  connecting  the '  Hynm  of  Joy*  with  his  9th  Sym- 
phony had  not  at  that  time  occurred  to  Beethoven. 
The  sketches  continue  in  iSiS,'**  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  those  for  the  Sonata  in  Bb  ;  and, 
as  if  not  satisfied  with  carrjnng  on  two  such 
prodigious  works  together,  Beethoven  has  left  a 
note  giving  the  scheme  of  a  companion  symphony 
which  was  to  be  choral  in  both  the  Adagio  and 
Finale.^  Still,  however,  there  is  no  mentioi 
of  the  '  Ode  to  Joy,'  and  the  text  fwoposed  ha 
the  Ust  case  is  ecdeaiaatioal* 

We  have  seen  how  1819,  1830.  and  1831  were 
fiUed  up.  The  summer  an.!  autumn  of  1822 
were  q>ent  at  Baden,  and  were  occupied  with 
tiie  Crrsnd  Overture  in  O  (op.  132),  fer  the  open- 
ing of  the  J(Mw^{i}istadt  Theatre  at  ^^erma, 
whence  it  derives  ite  title  of  *  Weihe  des  Hauses' 
"-wad  the  arrangement  of  a  March  and  Chorus 
from  the  'Ruins  of  Athens'  fear  the  same  occa- 
sion, and  was  followed  by  the  revival  of  '  Fidelio ' 
at  the  lUnffluierthor"  theatre  in  NovembsR 
That  the  two  symphonies  were  then  occupying 
his  mind — 'each  ditferent  from  the  other  and 
from  any  of  his  fbmier  ones' — is  evident  from 
his  conversation  with  Rochlits  in  July  l832, 
when  that  earnest  critic  submitted  to  him 
Breitkoprs  proposition  for  music  to  Faust." 
After  the  revival  of  'Fidelio'  he  resumed  the 
Symphony,  and  here  for  the  fb«t  tine  Sehilleir't 
hymn  appears  in  this  connexion.  TlirouLrh  the 
■ummer  of  1 833  it  oooupied  him  incesuntl^,  with 
the  exception  a  few  extras— «he  33  VanatioiM 
(op.  1 20),  which  were  taken  up  almost  as  a 
jeu  dt$prit,  and  being  published  in  June  must 
Imve  been  completed  soma  time  previously,  a 
dozen  '  Bagatelles'  for  tho  Piano  (o}>.  119,  1-6, 
and  op.  126),  whidi  can  be  fixed  to  the  end 
of  i8s3  and  beginning  of  1823,  and  a  short 
cantata  for  the  birthday  of  Prince  Lobkowitz 
(April  13)  for  soprano  m\o  and  chorus,  the  auto- 
graph of  which  is  date<l  the  eveidng  previous  to 
the  birthday."  He  began  the  stmimer  at  Hetzen- 
dorf.  but  a  sudden  dislike  to  the  civilities  of  the 
landlord  drove  him  tO  ferfeit  400  florins  which  he 
ha<l  paid  in  advance,  and  make  off  to  Baden. 
But  wherever  he  was,  while  at  work  he  was  fully 
•faaorfaed;  iaaeanUe  to  son  and  nin,  to  meab, 
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to  the  discomforts  of  his  houbo  and  the  neglect 
of  the  tervftnts,  ruahing  in  and  oat  without  hiti 
hat,  and  otherwise  fhowintj  how  coinpletely  hia 
great  symphony  had  taken  po«4seMiiun  of  him. 
Into  tbe  details  of  the  compo«ition  we  cannot 
here  enter,  farther  than  to  Bay  that  the  subject  of 
the  vocal  portion,  an<l  its  comicxion  with  the 
praoediii^  lastrumcutal  nidVfiiKmta  wars  what 
gave  him  mo«t  trouble.  The  story  may  be 
read  in  Schindler  and  Nottebohm,  and  it  in  full 
cf  interest  and  instruction.  At  length,  on  Sept. 
5,  writing  from  Bad«i  to  Biai^  ho  announcee 
tittt  '  the  copyist  has  finished  tiie  loora  of  tlio 
Symphony,'  but  that  it  \a  Uxt  bulky  to  forwanl 
bj  post.  Riee  was  thon  in  London,  and  it  ia 
newsary  to  go  back  *  fitllo  to  men^on  that  on 
Nov.  lo,  182 J,  the  Philhaniiouic  Society  pasistxl 
a  resolution  offering  Beethoven  £50  for  a  MS. 
symphony,  to  be  d^Torad  in  tin  Maxdi  fbllov- 
ing.  Thirt  coiniminic.it*  <1  to  Beethoven  by 
Kies,  and  accepted  by  him  on  I>ec.  20.  The 
money  waa  advanced,  and  the  MS.  copy  of  the 
9th  Syinphdiiy  in  the  Philharmonic  li1)rary  carries 
a  8tftt<  iin'Tit  ill  his  autograph  that  it  was  '  written 
for  th*;  hociety.'  How  it  came  to  fmm  not- 
withstanding this  that  the  score  was  not  receive«l 
by  the  Philharmonic  till  after  its  nerformanco 
in  Vienna,  and  that  when  puUiinaA  it  wa« 
dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  are  factii 
difficult  to  reconcile  wiUi  Beethoven's  usual  love 
of  faimces  and  justice. 

Notwithstanding  the  announcement  to  Biea 
the  process  of  final  polishing  went  on  fbr  tome 
months  longer.  Shortly  before  he  left  B.i<len,  on 
Oct.  5,  he  received  a  'viait  from  Vfebw  and  his 
pupil  young  Benedict,  then  in  Yiemift  fbr  tbe 
production  of  Eun,'nntho.  Tlie  visit  \v:ih  in  con- 
sequence of  a  kind  wish  for  the  success  of  the 
wofk  expreHed  by  Beethoven  to  Haalinger,  and 
wan  in  every  way  Hiuct '^sft1l.  Tn  former  times' 
he  had  spoken  very  depreciatingly  of  N\'eber,  but 
nnce  the  perusal  of  Fraischiltz  had  'changed  his 
mind.  N<j  alluHioii  vva«  made  to  Weber's  youthful 
censures  on  the  4th  and  7th  Symphonies  ;  Bee- 
thovm  waa  cordial  and  tmn  ooouiential,  rmvde 
some  interesting  n  rjiHrks  on  opera  b<x)k8,  and 
they  parted  mutually  impresiseil.  He  retume<l 
to  town  »t  fhe  end  of  October  to  a  lod;,nn^'  in 
the  Ungergame,  near  the  Landstrasse  gate,  and 
by  February  1824  began  to  appear  in  the  streets 
a^in  and  enjoy  his  favourite  occupation  of  peering 
With  his  double  eyeglass  into  the  shop  window%* 
and  joking  with  his  actjuaintanoet. 

The  publications  of  1823  consist  of  the  Over- 
ture to  the  'Auins  of  Athens'  (op.  114),  and 
the  *  Bf eeraartille*  (op.  11  a),  both  in  Febraary; 
and  the  Sonata  (op.  1 1 1)  in  April. 

The  revival  of  'Fidelio'  in  tbe  previous 
whiter  had  ini^iind  Beeihorm  with  tibe  idea  of 
wi-itin_,'  a  new  Ocnnan  (>].<rn,  ami  aft<r  many 
propuditions  he  accepted  the  'Meluiiiua'  by  Urill- 
paneer,  a  highly  romantic  piec^  containing  many 
effective  situations,  and  a  comic  srrvnnt  m  j  nrt, 
which  Uxik  his  fancy  extremely.  Grillpurzcr  IkmI 
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many  conferences  with  him,  and  between  the 
two  the  libretto  was  brought  into  nrmotioal  shajne. 
While  thus  engai,'ed  he  received  a  commisuion 
from  Count  Bnild,  inUndant  at  the  Berlin 
Th<-atre,  fur  an  uptra  on  his  own  terms.  liee- 
j  thovt'n  forwardi-d  him  tlir  MS.  of  '  Mrlnsina* 
for  his  u(iiuiou,  but  on  hearing  that  a  l);Ulet  of 
a  somewhat  similar  chaiMfeer  was  then  htang 
played  at  Berlin,  he  at  onoe  renounced  all  idea 
of  a  Grerman  opera,  and  broke  out  in  abuse  of 
the  German  ringers  for  their  inferiority  to  the 
ItaUam^  who  were  then  playing  Rossini  in 
Vienna.  In  fact  this  season  of  1823  had  brought 
tht;  lios'sini  fever  to  its  hciu'ht.  no  opt-nw  but  his 
were  played.  Beethoven  had  indeed  beard  tho 
'Barinein*  in  1839,'  and  had  even  promlseJ  to 
write  an  i)per:i  for  tin-  Tt.ilinn  company  in  the 
same  style,  a  promise  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  say  waa  never  redeemed.'  like  Mendalsaohtt 
he  was  in  earn&^t  in  pursuit  of  .-m  opei»-l>(x>k, 
but,  like  Mendelssohn,  he  never  socoeeded  in 
obtaining  one  to  his  mind.  Wliat  he  wanted  ho 
told  Breuning  on  his  death-bed — something  to 
interest  and  absorb  him,  but  of  a  moral  and 
elevating  tendency,  of  tin-  n;it  ire  of  '  Les  Deux 
Joumees'  or  '  Die  \'('r<talin,'  wliii-h  he  thoniu;,'hly 
approved ;  for  dissolute  stories  like  thusa  of 
Mozart's  operas  had  no  attraction  for  him,  and 
he  could  never  be  brought  to  set  them.  After 
his  death  a  whole  bundle  cf  libretti  was  found 
which  he  had  reafl  and  rejected.* 

But  opera  or  no,  it  waa  quite  a  diffierent  thing 
to  find  the  public  so  taken  vm  with  Boarfui  that  no 
one  mred  for  eitln  r  lii.-<  or  his  new  Sym- 

phony.' He  had  written  early  in  1823  to  Pntana* 
Flnitaoe,  Saxony,  Bnsria,  proposing  a  subecripticB 
for  the  Ma^s  of  50  dumts  from  the  sovereigns  of 
each  of  those  countries — but  the  answers  were 
alow  and  tlie  subscriptions  iHA  not  airivo,  and  he 
therefore  made  iisf  of  tlv-  o])j  ortnnity  afFordt-  l 
him  by  Count  Briihl  to  pro|)uee  the  two  works  to 
him  for  production  at  Berhn.  Tb»  amwsr  was 
favourable,  and  there  appeared  |pMNl  prospect  of 
success.  But  the  disgrace  of  driving  their  great 
com|)08er  to  the  northern  capital  f«r  the  pradno' 
titm  of  his  last  and  greatest  works  waji  ttxj  much 
for  the  miisic-loviug  aristocracy  of  \  ii-nna — and 
an  earnest  memorial  was  drawn  up,dat<'d  February 
1824,  signed  by  the  Lichnowskys,*  Fries,  Die- 
trichstein,  Palfy,  and  25  others  of  the  persons 
principally  concerned  with  music  in  that  city, 
oeseediing  him  to  produce  the  Mass  and  Sym-> 
phony,  and  to  write  a  second  opera,  which  should 
vindicate  the  claim  of  classical  music,  and  show 
that  Germany  could  suooessfully  compete  with 
Italy.  Such  an  addresB,  so  strongly  signed,  natu- 
rally t,Tritifie«l  him  extr«!ni(  ly.  Tin-  th»  atre  *  an 
der  \\  ien'  was  chosen,  and  after  an  amount  of 
bargaining  and  deUy  and  racillation  whidi  ia 
quite  incrtMlible — p.irtly  arising  fr.  in  tl-.n  o'i]>idity 
of  the  maua^,  partly  from  the  extraordinary 
obetinaey  and  ■oifidkmsnM  of  Beethoven,  ftnm 
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tlie  rey:Til.iti<>n  of  the  ccnynrship,  and  from  tl>e 
ditiicullic!*  ot  tli'j  imirtic — Imt  which  was  all  in 
time  surmouuttHl  by  tho  tact  and  devotion  of 
Lichnownky,  Schindler,  and  SchuppaiUEigli,  the 
eonoert  took  pLacu  iu  the  Kiirnthnerthor  theatre 
on  Haj  7.*  The  progranuno  conaiijted  of  tlie 
Overture  in  C — 'Weihe  des  HauBes'— the  Kyrio, 
Credo,  Agnus  and  Dona,  of  the  MaM  in  D,  in 
the  f<HTn  of  three  hymns,*  and  the  9th  Symphony. 
The  house  waH  crowded,  and  the  music,  espe^ 
ciallj  tiie  Symphony,  excited  the  greatest  entnu- 
llMir  It  w;us  nn  t  iiis  occasion  tbxit  the  affecting 
ineident  occurred  of  the  deaf  compoeer  being 
tttnied  Tvond  by  Mile.  Ungher  that  he  might  tee 
the  applause  he  and  hiu  music  were  evokini^. 
But  financially  the  concert  was  a  failure.  The 
me  of  the  theatre,  indadii^  band  and  ehorua, 
c:>st  1000  florins,  and  the  copying  Roo  more,  but 
the  prictn  reniaineti  a«  usviul,  bo  that  the  net 
reaolt  to  Beethoven  was  but  420  florins,  or  under 
jL'^o.  Well  might  he  say  that  'after  .nix  wt«ek»  of 
•uch  ditfcusaion  he  waa  boiled,  stewed,  and  ruiuited.' 
He  was  profoundly  distressed  at  the  result,  would 
eat  nothing,  and  passed  the  night  in  his  clothes. 
The  concert,  however,  was  repeated  on  the  33rd 
«t  noon,  the  theatre  guaranteeing  Beethoven  500 
florina.  On  the  second  occasion  all  the  MaM  was 
aappreseed  but  the  Kyrie;  the  trio  *Tremate*  and 
some  Italian  solos  were  introduce<l ;  the  Overture 
and  Symphony  rawuned.  The  result  of  this  was 
n  Ion  to  tlie  management,  and  foniahee  a  eorioua 
trait  of  Bcethoven'f*  character.  Ho  couM  not  witli- 
Ottt  difficulty  be  induced  to  accept  the  guarantcc^l 
■nm,  but  he  inrited  Schindler,  Bchuppan/igh.  ami 
Unil;iiif  to  dinner,  and  then  accii.-i<>il  'him  in  tin- 
mtwt  furious  manner  of  having  combined  to  cheat 
him  over  the  whole  transaction !  This  broke  up 
the  party;  the  tliree  faithful  friends  went  ofl"  else- 
where, and  Beethoven  was  left  to  devour  the 
dinner  with  his  nephew.  The  immediate  effect 
of  tho  outbreak  was  to  put  an  end  to  a  pro- 
luisiug  negotiation  which  he  was  carrying  on 
with  Neate,  who  in  a  letter  of  Dee.  20,  1833, 
had,  on  the  part  of  the  Philharmonic  Society, 
offered  him  300  guineas  and  a  benefit  guaranteed 
.nt  jCfOO  for  a  viait  to  London  with  a  Symphony 
•nd  a  Concerto.  The  terms  had  been  accepted, 
and  the  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  in  a 
forward  8tate  :  and  although  it  is  probal>ly  true 
that  Beethoven's  attachment  to  his  nephew  was 
too  ■troBg  to  allow  of  hit  leaving  him  when  it 
came  to  tho  point,  yet  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  event  just  related  was  the  osteuiuble  cause. 
Four  days  after  he  waa  at  hie  beloved  Baden, 
nod  craving  for  music  j  ajK-r.' 

The  aubecriptioni  to  the  Mass  had  come  in 
dowly,  and  in  nine  months  amounted  only  to  350 
ducats  (£175)  f'r  cevfii  CMpicM.*  This  was  too 
alow  to  satid^  the  wuihes  of  the  composer.  In- 
deed ha  had  nr  acma  time  past  bean  negotiating 
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in  a  much  more  mercantile  stylo  than  before 
fur  the  sale  of  ^laiw,  Symphony,  an<l  Overture. 
He  oflerod  tliem  to  various  publishers.'  It  is  an 
anexpecte«l  trait  in  his  character,  and  one  for 
which  we  may  thank  his  devotion  to  his  nephew, 
to  whom  he  was  now  sacrificing  eve^ythi^^:^^  tliat 
he  might  leave  him  well  provided  for.  It  re- 
sulted ha  his  doling  far  tiie  first  time  with 
Schott,  of  Mayence,  who  purchased  th«-  >ra.sK  and 
the  Symjihony  ibr  1000  and  600  florins  respect- 
ively on  July  19,  1824.  He  appears  at  this  time 
tft  have  taken  juCt-'nerally  a  more  coniinrrcial  view 
of  his  podtion  than  usual,  to  have  l>eeu  occupied 
witih  plans*  for  new  oolleeted  editions  of  his 
works  (which  however  came  to  nothing),  and 
generally  to  have  shown  an  anxiety  to  make 
money  very  unlike  anything  before  observalila 
in  hitii.  In  auch  calculations  he  was  much  aa^ 
sistcd  by  a  young  man  named  Carl  lli>ltz,  a 
government  employ^,  a  good  player  on  the  violin 
and  cello,  a  ckver  caricaturist,  a  Ixm  vivant.' 
and  generally  a  lively  agroeable  fellow.  Holtz 
obtained  an  extraordinary  influence  over  Bee- 
thoven. He  drew  him  into  society,  induced  him 
to  bo  godfather  to  his  child,  to  appoint  him  his 
biogfapher,'  and  amongst  other  thin^  to  forsake 
his  usual  sobriety,  and  to  do  that  which  has  been 
absurdly  exaggerated  into  a  devotion  to  drink, 
l^at  thcBe  conmiorcial  aims — too  absurd  if  one 
xefleots  on  the  simple  unbustneselike  character  of 
Beethoven— and  tiie  oocasicnal  indulgence  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  did  not  impair  his  in- 
vention or  his  imagination  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  at  thia  time  he  composed  his  last  Qnai^ 
tcts,  works  which,  though  misunderetood  and 
naturally  unappreciated  at  the  time,  are  now  by 
common  oooaent  of  those  who  are  id>le  to  jndge 
jdaccd  at  tlie  head  of  Beethoven's  compositions 
for  individuality,  depth  of  feeling,  and  expres- 
sion. The  relations  with  Russia,  which  Bee- 
thoven had  originally  cuUivate<l  throii;:h  tho 
Count  de  Browne,  and  the  workH  dedicated 
to  the  EuiiK>ror  of  KuHsia  and  the  Prince  Kawm*  • 
nioft^ky,  and  which  had  Ix-en  deepenwl  by  the  per-, 
Boual  attention  shown  hiui  iu  1814  by  the  Em- 
press were  now  to  bear  their  full  fruit.  Early  in 
1824  ho  received  a  letter  from  Prince  Galitzin, 
a  Russian  nobleman  living  at  Petersburg,  and 
subsequently  othem,  n  ijui -tinij  him  to  compose 
three  string  quartets  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Pnnce 
and  handsomely  paid  for.  The  first  of  these,  that 
in  Eb,  sketched  at  Baden  in  the  autumn  of  1^:4, 
was  sold  to  Schott  *  in  advance  for  tho  sum  of 
50  ducats,  and  vras  oon^Ieted  after  his  return  to 
Vienna  earlv  in  Octolier,  It  was  fir-^t  played  on 
March  6,  1835,  and  published  in  the  following 
Maioh.  With  the  Qoartot  Sebott  reodved  the 
Overture  op.  1 J4,  the  'Opferlied'  (op.  I3i), 
and  'Bundeslied'  (op.  122),  an  air  'An  Chloe* 
(op.  128).  and  II  Bagatelles  (op.  126),  tot  which 
hopaidtheramof  laodttoata.  Tha  Quartet  waa 
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played  by  SchupfMUizigh,  Weias,  Linke,  and  Holiz, 
and  it  WM  a  nnsuirotis  idea  of  the  Master**  to 

make  each  player,  after  sn  long  an  interval,  m-rn 
a  compact  'pledging  hi«  honour  to  do  hia  best, 
and  Tie  with  lia  eomradee  in  seal.** 

The  Becond  Quartet  was  that  which  now  stands 
third — in  A  minur,  op.  133.  It  was  iirst  played 
on  Nov.  6.  1835,  and  was  published  on  Sept.  27 
by  Schlesinger.  For  this  he  seems  to  have 
obtaineil  So  ducats.  In  a  letter  to  Peters  it  ia 
mentiuaed  us  '  a  Quartet,  and  a  grand  one  too.' 

The  third,  in  B  flat  (op.  1 30*),  originally  ended 
with  a  fug^e  of  immense  length  and  still  greater 
obscurity,  which  was  afterwards  publiHhu<l  Hej^a- 
rately  as  op.  133.  It  was  completed  in  1835. 
•ad  was  played  bi  its  fint  Ibrm  on  March  ai,  26. 
TUlG  new  fimdo — so  gay  an<l  full  nf  sjiirit — was 
written  (at  Axtaria's  instance)  in  sreat  discomfort 
at  his  braihei's  hoose  at  Gneixendarf  on  Nor.  a6, 
just  befiiru  leaving  on  the  journey  which  cost  him 
his  life.  It  is  his  last  completed  composition. 
Tba  Qoartet  was  pubUsbed  by  Artaria,  May  7, 
1837.  The  relations  between  Beethoven  and 
Prince  Galitzin  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy.  It  will  be  aoffideDt  here  to  say  that 
Beethoven  is  not  known  to  have  receive*!  the 
promised  payment,  anri  that  the  quartets  were 
9(Ad  by  him  to  the  publishers  already  named. 

Beethoven  remamed  at  IWlon  till  October 
1834.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  his  nephew 
entered  the  University  as  a  student  in  philology. 
Tbe  career  of  this  worthy  may  be  summed  up  in 
»  few  lines.  He  went  in  for  his  d^pree  and  was 
plucked,  abandoned  literature  for  trade,  stood 
for  the  necessaiy  examination  in  the  Polytechnic 
Sdiool,  and  was  plneked  again ;  in  despair  at- 
tenipted  to  Hh(Mit  himself,  and  failed  even  to  do 
that.  Ue  was  then,  as  a  suicide,  taken  chaige  of 
by  the  polioe,  nd  anw  a  time  ordered  oat  of  Yienna 
at  a  day's  notice,  and  at  last  joined  the  army.' 
And  t)m)Ugh  it  all  his  old  uncle  clung  to  him 
with  truly  touching  affection.  He,  moat  iimple- 
min«led  of  men,  could  not  believe  that  any  one 
Khould  really  not  desire  to  do  his  liest ;  and  so  on 
the  laa.<jt  apjx^arance  of  contrition  or  amendment 
he  forgives  and  embraces  him.  he  bathes  him  in 
tenderness  and  confidence,  only  each  time  to  fin<l 
himself  again  deceived.  The  letters  which  this 
more  than  father  wrote  to  his  unworthy  pnKligal 
son  are  most  affecting — injudicious  no  doubt,  but 
full  of  tenderness  and  simplicity. 

The  first  few  wedw  of  tne  winter  oi  1834  were 
ocon^ed  in  soorin^  the  B  flat  Quartet,  tbe  com- 
position of  u  hirh  ha«l  been  the  work  of  the  sum- 
mer, but  it  was  hardly  oomplete  before  Beethoven 
was  taken  with  a  severe  illness  in  the  lower  psrt 
of  the  stomach.*  For  this  liu  calle<l  in  Stamlen- 
heim,  a  surge<m  of  eminence,  who  however  was 
soon  eashierad  as  too  bruaqne,  and  replaoed  by 
yrannhof.r.  The  malady  hung  about  him  till 
his  next  visit  to  the  country ;  and  its  disappear- 
anoa  ia  oommsmorated  in  the  eaivtona  d{  rtV 
^rosiofM^llto  in  mndo  Hffico  offeria  alln  diriniln 
da  anguarUOf  which  forms  so  miMe  a  feature  in 
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the  A  minor  Quartet.  His  stay  at  Baden  in  1 835 
was  of  nnnmal  lengtii,  lasting  from  May  a  tiU 

Octolicr  1 5,*  by  which  date  the  Quartet  was  com- 
pletely finished.  It  had  already  been  tried,  utrictly 
in  private,  as  early  as  Atit^iost  at  the  desire  of  to* 
puliliHlier,  Ilcethovt'ii  hitliiiL,^  rlofie  t<i  the  plrivers, 
and  perhaps  prohtiug  by  the  rehearsal  to  niako 
many  alterations;  asui  on  Nov.  6  was  played, 
still  in  private  but  to  a  densely  crowded  room,* 
by  Schupjiauzij^h  and  Linke's  quartet  party. 

The  11?  Quartet  was  his  next  work,  and  it  wsa 
first  performed  in  public  by  the jurty  just  men- 
tioned on  March  ai,  1836.  The  and 
danza  ttdeeca*  were  encored,  but  the  Cavattnn 
seems  to  have  made  no  impression,  and  the  Ibgue, 
which  then  aenred  as  fiiale,  was  vniyeanally 
condemned.  In  tlio  ca.se  of  the  fuL,'ue  his  judg- 
ment agreed  with  that  of  his  critics ;  it  was  pub- 
lished separately  (op.  133)  and  a  new  mial« 
written ;  but  ho  did  not  often  give  way  to  the 
judgments  of  his  contemporaries.  '  Your  new 
qttartet  did  not  please,*  was  one  of  the  bits  of 
newfl  brought  to  him  on  his  death-bed  by  some 
officious  friend.  '  It  will  please  them  some  day,' 
was  the  answer.^ 

Between  the  date  last-mentioned  and  ()ct<il»e(r 
1836  occurred  the  series  of  diuiusiers  with  youug 
Carl  already  alluded  to;  and  the  latter  month 
found  both  uncle  and  nephew  at  Johann  Bee- 
thoven's residence  at  Gneixendorf.  It  is  a  village 
near  Krems,  on  the  Danube,  about  50  miles  wt-st 
of  Vienna,  and  here  his  hrother  had  settled  on  tha 
jtroperty  {ChO)  which  gaTO  ooeasicn  to  Ludwi(*a 
famous  joke  (see  p.  1 73  a).  The  party  most  hava 
been  a  curiously  ill-assorted  one.  Tho  aoma- 
what  pompous  money-loving  <?M(s&eK(ser;  baa 
wife,  a  common  frivolous  woumn  of  questionable 
character;^  the  ne'er-do-weel  nephew,  intensely 
seliidi  and  ready  to  make  game  of  hia  nndo  or 
make  Ime  to  liifi  aunt;  and  in  the  midst  of  them 
all  the  great  composer— dea^  untidy,  impresent- 
able,  settuig  every  housdiold  ndo  and  household 
propriety  at  defiance,  by  ttims  entirely  abs<irl)ed 
and  pertinaciously  boisterous,  exploding  in  rough 
jokes  and  horse-laughter,  or  butsnng  ii^  anddaa 
fury  at  some  absolute  misooneeption ; — such  a 
group  luul  few  elenjeuts  of  {>ermaiieuce  in  it. 
But  nothing  could  stop  the  wonderful  flow  of 
Beethoven's  thoughts.  In  fact,  music  being  to 
him  the  language  of  his  emotions,  the  more  agi- 
tated he  was  the  more  he  composed,  and  his  very 
deafness,  wUch  fortunately  mnst  hava  mada  him 
insensible  to  much  that  went  on  around  him« 
drove  him  more  com|ilet<.ly  into  himself  and  com- 
pelled him  to  listen  to  the  workings  of  his  own 
neart  malloyed  by  anythin;;  external.  To  h!a 
deafne.-^s  we  no  duulit  mainly  owe  the  very  in- 
dividual and  original  style  of  the  later  Quartets. 
Thanks  to  Michael  Krenn.*  who  was  engaged  by 
Frau  Johann  to  wait  on  him.  we  can  see  him 
with  our  own  eyes.  '  At  half-past  5  he  was  up 
and  at  his  table,  beatii^  time  with  hands  and 
feet,  singing,  hmnming,  and  \%Titin^.    At  half* 

«  Itr,^fr.  \(«.S»«ni1S7Z.  i  A   V.  Z.  Drc.  il. 

•  OrlfliitU;  trritm  tn  A,  and  Intr'n'r.l  f.  r  tli'  A  niin  >r  141 
t  BrcuDint.  n*.  *  SUituiUcr,  la  WalUiM  U. 
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pMl  7  WM  the  funily  breakfaiit.  tad  direotlj  I 
after  ft  be  homed  ont  of  doors,  and  would  laun- 1 

ter  about  the  fields,  calling  out,  waving  his 
handj,  going  now  very  itluwly,  then  very  fast, 
■ad  then  aiMdeiily  ttttnding  still  and  writing  in 
•  kind  of  pocktt  lM>iik.  At  half-j^ust  12  lie  came 
iaHo  the  house  to  dinner,  and  after  dinner  he 
went  to  hia  own  looin  till  gorao;  tiien  ■gtiii  in 
the  fields  till  •bent  sunset,  for  later  than  thut  he 
might  not  go  oat.  At  half-past  7  was  supper, 
■ad  then  he  went  to  Ua  mem,  wrote  till  10, 
and  so  t<3  bed.' 

During  the  last  three  yean  he  had  been  com- 
ponng  inoeeaantlj,  and  yet  aU  that  he  had  done 
•eenieil  to  him  a«  nothing — as  a  mere  prelude 
to  what  he  w.i8  yet  to  do.  As  Newton  before 
hia  death  spoke  of  himself  as  '  a  child  picking 
up  a  few  aoells  on  the  shore  while  the  great 
ocean  of  troth  lay  undisooTned  before  him/  so 
does  P>eethovtn  iu  somewhat  similar  strain  ex- 
DcesB  himself  at  the  close  of  his  lift  :h«>*  I  feel  aa 
nl  had  written  scarcely  more  than  a  ftwnotei.*' 
And  iiq:\m — '  I  hope  still  to  bring  a  few  great 
woriis  into  the  world,  and  then,  like  an  old  child, 
to  end  my  earthW  oome  somewhere  emongst 
good  jieople.'*  His  wish,  however,  was  not 
fulfilled;  he  was  to  die  in  harness.  Either 
hefbre  Imfiag  "Vienna  or  Immediately  after  it 
he  had  c<:>mpleted  the  Cf  minor  Quartet,  and 
before  the  end  of  Octt)l)er  hati  finished  another, 
that  in  F,  which  is  dated  with  his  own  hand 
•Gneixendorf  am  3oOktol>er.  1826.'  This  is  the 
work  the  finale  of  which  emlMxiies  the  strange 
dialogue  bet weoi  Beethoven  and  his  cmk, '  Mu-ss 
■i  sein  ?  —  Es  muss  sein,'  and  shows  how  he 
eenld  rise  from  the  particular  to  the  uuiverKni. 
jL  wedc  or  two  later  and  ba]ia<l  written  a  fresh 
finale  to  replace  the  enormously  long  fugue 
which  originally  temdnated  the  Bp  Quartet,  and 
dated  it  'Nov.  1S26.'  And  this  was  his  last 
work.  By  that  time  the  fine  weather,  of  which 
h<;  i^|>eak8  shortly  after  his  arriTal,^  had  departed. 
The  econi>Hiical  Gutshcsitzer  had  forbidden  his 
ioficm  brother  a  fire  in  his  room,  the  food  was 
net  to  his  taete^  and  he  was  iofbrned  that  for 
hith  food  and  Irxlging  a  change  wn  ild  1x2  made; 
to  Umt  he  determined  to  brave  the  police  and 
letom  with  his  nsphew  to  Vienna  on  Deo.  2. 
The  journey  from  (  Ineixendorf  to  Krems,  the  post 
town,  is  not  far.^  but  the  close  carriage  could  not 
be  had,  and  Beethoven  was  obliged  to  perform  it 
in  an  open  chaise — tb.e  weather  was  cold  and 
damp,  aud  the  result  v\;vs  a  violent  cold  in  the 
it  >:iiaoh,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
He  t<H)k  to  his  bod  on  reaching  the  Schwarz- 
■paoierhaus.  His  fonu'T  physicians,  JJraunhofer 
and  Staudenheun,  retu.^ed  to  attend  him,  and  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  Dr.  Wawruch  who  had 
been  casually  called  to  him  by  a  billiard-marker 
at  the  noma  freqoentedbyyoai^Carl  Beethoven. 

I  IMw  to  achoM.  Sapt  tr.  IML 

I  Iii!<i<>r  to  W«aclar,  Vienna.  Oct.  7,  int. 

'  '  t  t)u  at  OMtStHidort*  Mr*  be  to  i!a.«linKCr.   "ni«  BMM  H  toitve- 
lhtr«  n\t  tha  bmkln«  of  ao  ailetree '  {Unt/t.  No. 
•  Uit-r  I..  Il»»llti«er.  Oct.  13. 

<  (iiK:xMidarf  isMi  tb«hlkhsranailiiiilcltritataboT«Kr«iiii,2o>ilM 

*MMna«fiti 


The  oold  had  developed  into  an  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  and  on  twa  dropsy  supervened.  Wa- 
wruch, who  apfMHt  to  have  been  a  poor  prae* 
titioner  and  a  pompona  pedant,*  drenchea  hia 
patient  with  barb  aeooetiona,  bttt  the  malady 

would  probably  have  cii'li  d  fatally  whatever 
treatment  had  been  adopted.  What  the  |>oor 
patient  most  r^uired  was  good  niimn^  and  eom- 
f<»rt,  and  thi.s  he  could  not  obtain  till  after  the 
dejiarture  of  his  nephew  for  his  regiment  in  the 
latter  half  of  Deesmber.  Then  Schindler  and 
St-  filnm  Breuning  came  to  his  bo<lsidc,  and  from 
thin  time  to  the  end  Gerhard  Breuning,  the  son 
of  Stephen,  a  boy  of  eleven,  was  his  constant 
attendant.  He  was  first  tappeil  on  Dec.  i8,  then 
again  on  Jan.  8,  aud  a  third  time  on  Jan.  38. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  operations  that  on 
seeing  the  water  he  made  the  characteristio 
remark  '  Better  from  my  belly  than  from  my 
pen.'  The  confidence  both  of  Beethoven  and  his 
friends  in  Wawrueh  now  became  much  ahaken* 
and  aa  application  was  made  to  Mal&tti,  who 
ha<l  attended  him  years  Ix-'ftjre,  but  like  so  many 
others  had  parted  from  him  in  anger.  It  was 
long  before  MalihttI  would  answer  the  appeal, 
and  even  then  he  would  only  act  in  conjunction 
with  Wawruch.  The  treatment  was  now  chaiu^ed, 
and  ioed  punch  admiaistsred  fai  large  qnanntiea 
as  a  r».'storative.  His  faith  in  ^lalfatti  was  only 
e<j|[uaUeil  by  his  disgust  at  Wawruch.  He  would 
wmteh  tar  the  arrival  of  the  fonner  with  eager- 
ness, ancl  welcome  him  as  if  he  were  an  angel — 
whereas  when  Wawruch  api'cin  d  ho  would  im- 
mediately stop  talking,  turn  his  face  to  the  wall 
with  the  exclamation  '  Ach,  der  Ksel !'  and  only 
answer  his  enquiries  in  the  motit  grumpy  man- 
ner.^ Undor  the  change  Beethoven's  spirits 
greatly  improved,  and  if  permittod  he  would  at 
once  have  begxm  to  work.  This  however  was 
forbi«lden,  and  reading  only  alloweti.  Walter 
Scott  was  recommended  him,  andhebe^an  'Kenil* 
worth,**  but  soon  threw  it  down  with  the  ex- 
clamation '  the  man  writes  only  for  money.'  He 
now  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  Schu- 
berts  songs*  fbr  the  ftwt  time,  and  was  delighted 
with  them — '  Truly  Schubert  ha."?  the  divine  fire,' 
were  his  words.  Uandel's  works,  in  40  volumes,*" 
a  present  finm  Stvmpfl^  arrived  at  this  date, 
and  were  an  unfailing  souioe  of  interest  to  him" 
as  he  lay  in  bed.  A  lithograph  of  Haydn's  birth- 
place gave  Um  the  liveliest  satisfaction ;  his 
deli_:ht  at  receiving  it,  his  wTath  at  the  miis- 
spelliug  of  tiie  name,  and  his  curious  care  in 
paying  for  it,  may  be  rea<l  in  Breuning's  narra- 
tive (pp.  98-100).  During  the  four  months  of  his 
last  illness  he  wrote  and  dictated  many  letters— 
24  are  published,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
length,  and  others  no  doubt  remain  in  MS. 

His  nephew  still  retained  his  hold  on  his  affeo- 
tions.  A  letter  to  Dr.  Bach,  his  old  advocate,  of 
Jan.  3,  declares  the  lad  hia  sole  heir,  and  coanmita 

"     liiikitT  II.  IV,:  but  iu<»>  lil>  1<-ttrr  tallg«ltd«f  Mm,  I.  IM. 

»  The  •.iuij,<-  Niii.rif.'  ■Hie  riir. -rhift.' ' Dtr Tucher.'  'BIMam.' 

ari'l  Ihe  0«<liiii  ^I>I1L'^  ar'-  i!>rii;:<i:  "'I  by  Hrhlndltr.  Bttt  tf  ttSMllM 
util;  one  publl«4ied  bpfure  U««Uiuf  eu'*  dMtb  «M  the  Snt. 
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hiin  to  BacVs  special  care.  He  was  continually 
tannented  with  anxiety  as  to  their  future  main- 
tenanoe.  Notwithstanding  Prince  Galitzio's 
promiBe,  dated  Nov.  io/x2,  1826,  no  jMirtion  of 
the  money  duo  from  him  on  the  3  Quartets  had 
yet  beea  received.  The  seven  bank  eharu^  ho 
wonld  not  allow  to  be  touched,  reganling  them 
a»  the  pr<iporty  of  hia  nephew.  He  therefore 
wrote  to  his  Mends'  in  Londiniy  uzving  the 
■PhilhamKmie  Sodety  to  cany  out  tMir  old 
inieation  of  giving  a  concert  for  his  benefit. 
TbB  TCply  to  this  was  a  letter  from  Moecheleu.' 
dated  March  i,  aending  £100  from  tlie  Phil- 
harmonic  S<x:iety  on  account  of  the  proceeds  of 
a  concert  shortly  to  bo  given.  His  delight  at 
thiH  rettponxe  was  great,  and  hia  aiMWW,  dated 
March  18  (forwanliug  also  the  metronome  mnrkn 
of  the  9th  Sjniphony),  is  full  of  warmth  and 
enthusiann.  Heantime  a  fourth  tapping  had 
taken  place  on  Feb.  27.  and  a  great  difcharge- 
was  cause<l  by  his  emotion  at  the  receipt  of  Moe- 
cheles'  letter  on  March  17. 

During  his  illness  he  had  a  few  visitors  be- 
sides Schindler  and  the  two  Breunings,  who  were 
his  daily  attendants,  and  Holtz,  who  came  fre- 
quently. Breuning  mentions  J  ohann  Beethoven 
wad  the  nephew  (in  the  early  part  of  the  time 
only),  Tobias  and  Carl  Haalinger,  Diabt  lli.  Tlaniu 
llskeles,  Kauch,  Doleaiek,  tilement.  btrangers 
oecasioiMMy  arnved,  amongst  whom  Hmaoel 
with  his  pupil  Fenlinand  Ililler,  then  a  boy 
of  15,  who  saw'  him  on  March  8,  are  worthy 
of  note.  But  the  friends  of  hn  eaiilier  days^ 
Fries,  Erdddy,  Ertmann,  Bruncwlck.  Gleirhen- 
stein,  Zmeskall,  Soyfried,  the  Streichers,  L'zemy, 
Sdioppanzigh,  Linke  —  those  wlio  had  been 
honoured  by  his  dtnlications,  or  had  reaped  the 
glory  of  pnMbiciiig  hia  compositions — wore  either 
dead  or  otherwise  occupi^;  at  any  rate  none 
amteared.  The  absence  of  all  trace  of  the  Arch- 
duke Hudolph  at  this  time,  or  of  any  reference 
to  him  in  the  corres|x}ndeaoe  of  the  last  few 
jetf^  ia  veiv  remarkable. 

Kdther  Beetiioven  himself  nor  any  of  his 
friendt)  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  death  was 
near.  Uis  letter  to  Moecheles  of  March  18  is 
full  of  projects,  and  a  conversation  reported  hy 
Breuning  (p  97)  shows  that  he  ront*  mplut4.d  a 
tenth  Symphony,  a  Kequiem,  Music  to  Faust, 
and  an  instructioa  boMC  foe  the  Kaao — 'to 
be  something  quit^  <lifb  n  nt  frnm  tbat  of  any 
one  else.'  To  Moecheles  he  s]>eaks  of  the  Sym- 
phony as  lying  'in  his  desk  fully  sketched*— 
much  a.x  Coleridge  usetl  to  talk  of  works  as  com- 
plete of  which  the  title  pages  only  iuid  Iteen 
put  on  paper ;  for  nothing  which  can  Ihj  identifietl 
will)  th<'  duhcription  haa  been  fomid.  Indee<l, 
the  time  of  both  projects  and  fulhlrn*  Tit  wan  over 
— the  night  was  oome  in  which  no  man  can  work. 
ITio  accumulation  of  water  increased  alanningly. 
the  wounds  inflamed,  lying  became  painful,  and 
it  was  evkkoft  that  tbie  end  waa  near.  On  the 

I  r«b.8toGtainpff:  Feb. g to llocIi«l«s and  to  emart ;  Kuchetv 


1 2  th  he  wrote  to  Schott  desiring  the  dedication 
of  the  Cf  minor  Quartet  to  be  altered  in  &TOur 
of  Banm  von  Stutterhflioi,  in  token  of  his  obli- 
gation to  him  as  colonel  of  his  nephew's  regi- 

ment.  On  the  l8th,  after  dictating  his  letter  to 
Moscheles,  he  settle^l  the  dedication  of  his  laat 
Quartet  (in  F,  op.  135)  to  Johann  Wdficayer,'  a 
A'ieima  m<  rrhant  for  whom  he  had  much  reg{>ect. 
On  the  following  day  he  spoke  of  writing  to 
StmnpfP  and  Souttt,  but  was  oompsUed  to  ve- 
limjuiKh  the  task  t^)  Scliindb  r.  Plnnditc  amirit 
comoedia  finita  est,  said  he  to  his  two  faithful 
friends,  wttii  a  tonoih  of  his  old  good  humour — 
the  play  was  over,  the  lifelong  symphony  ended, 
and  it  was  time  U>  draw  the  curtain.  On  the 
23rd,  with  the  help  of  Itreuniug.  ht)  added  with 
his  own  hand  a  ciHlicil  to  hia  will,  appointing 
his  nephew  Carl  his  sole  heir,  but  without  power 
over  the  capital  of  the  property  bequeathed. 
Thus  two  of  his  latest  acts  were  iniipirod  by  hia 
nephew.  Several  people  appear  to  have  come  in 
and  out  during  the  last  few  days  to  look  onoe 
more  at  the  departing  composer.  Amongst  these 
Schubert  is  aaul  to  have  remained  a  long  time, 
and  to  have  been  recognised  by  Beethovt  n,  though 
he  failed  to  understand  the  signs  made  by  the 
dying  man.  He  left  the  room  at  length  deeply 
iiHivtd.  On  tbc  24th  l'e<'thovcn  r<ceive<l  the 
1  iSacraments  of  the  Koman  Church,  and  at  about 
one  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  he  sank 
into  apparent  luironFciousness,  and  a  distn-vsing 
conflict  with  death  be^;an  which  lasted  the  rest 
of  that  day,  the  whde  of  the  next,  and  until  a 
quarter  to  six  on  the  evening  of  the  j^'tli,  the 
constant  convulsive  struggle  and  the  hard  rattle 
in  the  duroat  testifying  at  once  too  painfully  to 
the  strength  of  Lis  constitution  and  the  fact  that 
he  waa  soil  alive.  Stephen  Breuning  and  Schind- 
ler had  gone  to  the  Wihringer  Cemetery  to 
choose  the  sjyot  for  the  grave ;  the  little  Breunii^ 
was  away  at  his  lessons;  Johann  Beethoven's 
wife  and  Ansehn  Hfittenbrenner  (the  friend  of 
Schubert")  alone '  were  in  the  sick  room.  As  the 
evening  closed  in,  at  a  quarter  to  six,  there  eauM 
a  sudden  st^irm  of  hail  and  snow,  covering  the 
ground  and  roo&  of  the  Schwarx-spanietplait^ 
and  followed  by  a  flash  of  lightnlag,  and  an 
instant  clap  of  thunder.  So  great  was  the 
crash  as  to  rouse  even  the  dying  man.  He 
opened  Ins  eyea,  eleneiied  his  fut,  Mid  ahook  it 
in  the  air  above  him  Tbis  l.-vnted  a  few  seconds 
while  the  hail  rushed  down  outside,  and  then  the 
hand  fell,  and  the  great  composer  was  no  more. 

He  \\M  5^  years  old  on  the  16th  of  the 
previtms  December. 

The  seven  bank  shares  (lor  1000  florins  each) 
were  di8covere<l  the  next  day  after  long  search  in 
a  secret  drawer  in  the  writing  desk,  together 
with  the  two  passionate  and  myBteriona  letters 
so  often  Bupposetl  —  thoui^'h  to  all  appearance 
inaccurately — to  bo  addretxted  to  the  Countess 
Giulietta  (JuicciardL 

The  post  mortem  examination  was  made  on 
the  evening  of  the  27th  by  Dr.  Wagnw  in  the 
presenoe  ot  Wawmdb.    Duiiqg  the  aSlii  Hie 
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body  laj  in  one  of  the  nxmu,  and  »  aketch '  oi 
the  fcoe  WM  made  by  Danhauaer. 

Tlif  funeral  t.«ik  {>lac.>  on  the  2<)tli  at  3  p.m., 
and  was  atieodetl  by  an  immenae  maM  of  people, 
iaduding  aU  the  mtMiciaitB  of  the  city.  From 
the  house  to  the  Clnin-h  of  ihf)  Minorites,  in  the 
Alaergaaee  on  the  glaciit,  a  proceision  was  formed, 
in  vbldi  Breuning,  Johaim  van  Beethoven,  and 
Meael,  were  chief  mo!imerH  ;  the  coffin  was  b-mie 
by  eight  uicnibcru  of  the  Ojjera,  with  Eyhler, 
Hmnniel,  Seyfried,  Kreutzer,  Weigl,  Gyrowetz, 
CJanj»l»achtT,  and  Wurftl.  and  thirty-two  torch 
bearers — auwugst  them  L'zcniy  au<l  .Schubert — 
loond  it.  A  choir  of  16  men  Bingera  and  4  trom- 
bones alternately  sang  and  played  two  Equali 
of  Beethoven'g,  originally  written  for  trombones 
fbr  AU  SouU  Day  during  his  stay  in  Linz,  and 
amaged  to  the  words  of  the  'Miaerere'  and 
'Ampliua*  by  Seyfried.  The  crowd  wai  *enor- 
nous,  soldiers  had  to  bo  called  in  to  force;  the 
^y,  and  it  took  an  hour  and  a  half  to  pans  the 
•hcrt  dbtanoe  from  the  hoose  to  tiie  ehtveh. 
Ron  the  church  tlu?  body  was  taken  in  a  hearse 
dmwn  by  four  horut^,  and  without  music,  to  tlie 
WMhfinger  cemetery,  followed  by  a  loqg  abring 
of  carriag<»  and  many  jH.<i[>le. 

At  the  gate  of  the  cemetery  an  ad«lnw  by 
Gril^MUMT  waa  leelted  by  Anachttta— who  being 
an  act-^r  was  not  pennitted  to  speak  on  con- 
secrated ground — and  two  poems  by  Castelli  and 
Sdilechta  were  reaii  and  distributed.  IMore 
the  earth  was  hlled  in  three  laurel  wreaths  were 
placed  on  the  coHin  by  HummeL  The  g^a^  e  is 
a^nst  thu  south  wall  of  the  oeanetery,  near 
the  middle.  Schubert  is  three  places  oS,  and 
Clement  and  Seyfried  He  nearly  opponite. 

On  April  3,  tlie  funiitiire  ami  clothes,  with 
the  niaaoe  by  Graf  and  Broadwood,  were  sold  by 
aoetMm *  at  ue  hxlgings.  The  nme  day  a  solemn 
m.-yu  wa«  performed  in  the  IInf|ifarrkirclu'  of  the 
Auguatinea;  Moxart's  Kouuiem  was  sung,  La- 
Uadie  not  only  taking  the  baaa  part  but  paying 
Barbaja  a  sum  of  200  guhb-n  f  t  the  cost  of  the 
Bii^;ers.  Two  days  later  Cherubiui'ti  ivc<{uiem 
was  aniig  at  the  iLarlskirche. 

In  Noveaaber*  the  fale  of  his  musical  effects 
took  plaoe  by  auction.  'I'li.ayer  has  reprinted  the 
catalogue  in  his  \'erzeichni*»,  p.  I73«  Then 
ware  50  lots  of  sketch  and  note-ljooks ;  19  auto- 
gfaptis  of  unpubliihcil  and  73  autt)graph9  of 
pnbHihfitl  pieoaa;  5  Ms.  co[>ie8  of  published 
}>icocfl  :  40  copiee  of  onpubliahed  worka;  10  sets 
of  il.s.  j,art« ;  1 7  MS.  copies  of  mittfe  hf  various 
authors — including  Chcrubini's  'Faniska'  ami 
Mosart'a  'Zauberflote';  36  lots  of  ])rint>  ^1  iii'i>io; 
6  of  weclct  on  music;  i  autograi.h  (*\mj  1  ^ny 
of  Ilavdn's;  a  pianoforte;  a  mi-ilal  ;  ami  two 
violins'.  The  produce  of  the  sale  was  1 1 93  llorins, 
eorioosly  little*  when  comftared  with  uae  prices 
which  H'loh  tnaftures  would  ft  t^h  now.  This 
Bum,  added  to  the  value  of  the  bank  sharee  and 
the  Philhannetiio  £100,  made  in  all,  aooord- 

I  Rrntehv.  ]1\  Aftemrrlt  Ilt!i<«niph»il.  but  now  m«r>w!ns  to  Ih'' 
•tooB  liATliw  bn>k«n.        >  aiMOi'.  wj*  Urcunloc        *  BreunU«.  U3. 
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ing  to  Schindler,*  a  total  of  10,33a  florins  (in 
silver),  or  a  little  over  £1000. 

In  cour^^e  of  tiiue  the  ;,'rave  fell  into  neglect, 
and  in  1863  the  Ciesellschaft  der  Musik-freunde 
undertook  te  exhume  and  re-bury*  the  rdmains 
of  both  Beethoven  and  S<du!l>.  rt  .  This  was 
done  on  Oct.  13,  and  Beethoven's  mouumeut  now 
oomietB  of  a  large  flat  stone  covering  the  grave, 
surround  d  by  an  iron  railin;^',  and  headed  by  an 
obelisk  iu  stone  bearing  a  lyre,  the  usual  emblems 
of  eternity,  and  the  simple  name  BmeoTiir. 


Beethoven's  mutiic  luw  been  dividwl  by  Herr 
von  Lenz^  into  three  styles,  and  the  divis-iun  haa 
evidently  some  justice  in  it,  or  it  would  not  have 
been  so  Mridely  accepteil  as  it  is  even  by  those 
who  differ  about  iU*  details.  That  the  divi.sion 
is  not  chronological  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
M.  Lenz  includes  the  2nd  S3rmphony  (op.  36), 
written  in  1802,  in  the  first  period,  while  ho 
places  the  Sonatas  op.  26  and  37,  which  were 
completed  a  year  earlier,  and  tiie  3  Sonataa 
o{).  31,  wliich  were  written  in  company  with  the 
2ud  iSymphony,  in  the  second  period.  As  far 
aa  the  Sonatas  aro  eonoemed  he  enda  the  first 
periwl  with  op.  22. 

But  we  nmy  go  fiurther  than  that.  The  first 
movement  of  the  Solo  Sonata  In  Eb  (op.  7)  and 
the  Finale  of  the  Quartet  in  F,  oj)  iS,  No.  i, 
contain  examples  of  the  ej>iKo<le>i  wliieh  form 
one  of  BcetlMnren*s  main  charac  teristics,  such  as 
even  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  can  hardly 
surpatis  for  independence  and  originality.  The 
Scher/.o  of  Symphony  No.  I  and  the  Scheno  aod 
Finale  of  Symj)hony  No.  3  contain  passages 
which  would  be  found  original  aud  characteristic 
if  met  with  in  the  composition.^  of  many  years 
later.  Some  will  find  it  hard  to  place  the 
Quartet  in  F  minor,  which  Mendelssohn  thought 
the  most  lieethoceuish  of  all  Beethoven's  works, 
in  anything  but  the  third  »tyle ;  while  the 
overtnra  in  C,  op.  124,  written  in  1833,  might 
be  classed  with  tlie  work-*  of  an  earlier  period. 
And  yet  on  the  whole  the  division  is  ju8t»  as 
an  expresrion  of  the  fiaet  that  Beethoven  waa 
always  in  pro;,'re.'<H  ;  and  that,  to  ;ni  <  \teTit 
greater  than  any  other  music'.an,  iiis  stylo 
matured  and  altered  aa  he  grew  in  lifo.  He 
began,  a.''  it  wa.**  natural  and  inevitable  he 
should,  with  the  best  style  of  liis  day — the  stylo 
of  Ifosart  and  Haydn ;  with  meloilies  and 
pas-ages  that  might  be  almost  mistaken  for 
theirs,  with  cum|Hi»itions  apparently  moulded  in 
intention'  on  them.  And  yet  even  daring  this 
Mozartian  e]Mx;h  we  meet  with  works  or  sin^e 
movements  which  are  not  Mozart,  which  Mozart 
perhaps  could  not  have  written,  and  which  very 
fully  reveal  the  future  Beethoven.  Such  are  the 
first  two  movements  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (op.  2), 
the  Sonatas  iu  E?  (op  7)  and  D  (oj).  10,  No. 
and  Bb  (op.  23),  the  fticherzos  of  the  1st  and  2ud 

*  BwUMt«n«iM»tniUS(rlaa,  rtMnbourc.  I«as. 
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Sympboniea  already  nientionetl,  and  the  ro<l.i  nf 
ibe  Finale  to  the  2ad  Sym])hunv.  Froiu  this 
yoaibful  period  ho  paeiee  l>y  the  3  Sonatas 
op.  3 J — wliich  we  have  peen  him  Hpeakintj  of 
as  a  change  iu  hia  style  —  by  the  Kreutzer 
Sonata  (March,  1^03),  by  the  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo in  C  minor,*  and  by  the  Eroica  (1804), 
to  hifl  mature  period,  a  time  of  extraordinary 
greatness,  full  of  indivitluulity,  character,  ami 
humour,  bnt  ttill  more  fiiill  of  power  and  mastery 
and  pregnant  atrong  senae. 

Tliis  .MjiIeuiUd  and  triJy  astonishing  period 
contains  the  opera  of  Leonora- Fidel io,  with 
ita  4  overtarea;  the  Mass  In  0;  rix  Symphonies, 
from  the  Eriiica  t^i  the  No.  8  inclusive;  the 
OfVWture  to  C'oriolan;  the  Egmont  music;  the 
PtaaoAaieCoiMMrloa  hii  6  and  E  flat ;  thelHolin 
Concerto  ;  the  R.-vsaoumoffnky  Qvmrtet",  and 
tbo«ie  in  Kb  and  F  uiinor  ;  the  3  later  P.  F.  Trios ; 
the  LicdL-rkreis ;  and  last  nut  least,  a  dozen 
Son.ita.s  for  Piano  solo,  of  which  the  chiefs  nre 
the  D  minor  and  the  '  Appa-seionata,'  though  the 
Others  are  closely  akin  and  hanlly  inferior. 

From  thiM  period  of  extraordimu-y  force  and 
mastery — though  abounding  also  in  beauty  and 
sentiment — he  pa&ses  by  a  second  transition  to 
his  third  and  final  style.  This  transition  is 
perhaps  more  obvious  than  the  former.  The 
difference  betwwn  the  9th  Symphony  and  its 
predecessors — not  oaXy  in  '^im*"ff^""f  and  in  the 
use  of  the  choms,  bnt  in  elevation  and  smtiment, 
and  in  the  t^»tal  impression  produced  —  is  un- 
"  miHtakable.  The  five  Pianoforte  Sonatas,  op. 
lei  to  III,  are  perfectly  distinot  from  any  of 
the  earlier  ones,  not  only  in  individu-ality — for 
•11  iieethoven's  works  are  distinct — but  in  a 
eorlain  wistftd  yearnings  a  sort  of  sense  of  the 
invisible  and  vision  of  the  infinite,  mingled 
with  their  power.  The  last  Quartets,  op.  137 
to  op.  135,  have  the  bame  characteristics  as  the 
Sonatas  ;  but  th' y  an-  also  longer,  full  of  chanires 
of  time,  ki^ii  obs«.rvaut  than  before  of  the  tra- 
ditional forms  of  expresaioD,  less  careful  to  make 
obvious  th<-  links  of  connection,  and  still  more  full 
of  inten.«e  pcTHoaality  and  of  a  wild  unimprisoned 
Spirit.  AU  tlie  Kc'utiment  and  eamesbness  of 
Schumann,  all  the  grace  and  individuality  of 
Schnbert,  are  there ;  with  an  intensity,  breiuJA, 
and  complet<'ncs?i,  which  those  masters  mij^t 
perhaps  have  attained  if  thev  had  bestowed  the 
time  and  pains  on  thdr  wtwk  which  BeethoTen 
did.  In  this  period  he  p.asFe.H  from  being  the 
greatest  musician  to  be  a  great  teacher,  and  in 
a  manner  which  no  one  ever  did  before  and 
p«»ji><ibly  no  one  will  ever  do  again,  conv«  vh 
lessons  which  by  their  intense  suggestivenesK 
have  almost  the  force  of  moral  teaching.  The 
raii.«e  of  this  is  n<>t  far  to  grfk.  As  wf  h.avt; 
seen  in  the  preceding  p<irtion  of  this  liki  tch  the 
year  1814  was  the  culnnnatiDg  ix-riod  <if  liee- 
thoven'fl  |  r<rjy.eritv.  lie  lm<l  pmdiK  CHl  his  latest 
and  then  gre;iU'.st  works  under  such  favourablo 
circumstances  as  no  musician  had  beitMPe  enjoy td. 
Ilo  had  been  feted  and  caressed  by  emperors  and 

<  In  t>i«  Flittle  «f  till!  work  wa  limoU  lurprlic  Utt  chMsc  of  K|le  In 
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empresses,  and  otluT^  of  tlu-  irrrnti-'-tt  <>f  this 
world's  great ;  he  had  for  liie  hr.^i  lime  lu  iiis 
life  been  able  to  put  by  money,  and  feel  at  all 
independent  of  daily  labour.  Immediately  on 
this  c^me  an  equally  great  and  sudden  reverse- 
ami  that  not  a  material  reverse  so  much  as  » 
blow  to  his  spirit,  and  a  series  of  nisforfconea 
to  mind  and  heart  such  as  left  all  hit  former 
sufferings  far  behind.  His  brother's  death  ;  the 
ohaige  of  the  nephew;  the  coUisiou  with  the 
widow  and  with  ma  other  relatives  and  friends ; 
the  law-suits ;  the  attempts  to  fonn  a  home  of  h  •  s 
own,  and  the  domestic  worries  and  wTetcheduetts 
consequent  tbereott ;  the  last  stages  of  his  deaf* 
ness;  the  appearance  of  chronic  ba<l  ht  altli ;  the 
actual  want  of  money — all  these  things,  which 
lasted  for  many  years,  formed  a  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  f.f  I>eath,  such  as  few  men  ha\e  b<^i'n 
called  to  traverse,  and  which  must  incviubly 
have  exercised  a  great  infloenoe  on  a  nature  so 
sensitive  and  in  some  respect'*  ho  m(»rbid.  That 
this  tiery  trial  did  not  injure  his  power  of  pro- 
duction is  evident  from  the  list  of  the  great 
w  orks  which  form  the  third  period — from  op.  lO» 
inclusive,  lliat  it  altered  the  tone  and  colour 
of  his  utterance  is  equally  evident  from  the  works 
themselves.  '  He  passes,*  as  Mr.  Dannreuther 
has  finely  *eaid,  *  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  mere 
singer  and  poet,  and  touches  upon  the  dotna"n 
of  the  seer  and  the  prophet;  where,  in  unison  with 
nil  genuine  mystiloi  and  ethioal  teabhen,  hb 
dv\[\ t  t>  amessageofreligious  love  and  resignation, 
identification  with  the  sufferings  of  aU  living 
creatnres,  deprecation  of  sell^  negation  of  per* 
soiiality,  release  from  the  world.* 

Beyond  the  individual  and  peculiar  character 
which  distinguishes  bis  wofhs  and  makes  them 
Bccthovenish,  as  Haydn's  are  Haydninh  and 
Mozart's  Mozartish,  though  in  a  greater  degree 
beeaVM  of  the  stronger  ch.aracter  of  the  man- 
there  are  definite  pwuli.arities  in  Ik'ethoven's 
way  of  working  which  should  bo  8}>ecifie<i  as 
far  as  possible.  That  be  was  no  wild  radical, 
altering  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  alteration,  in 
the  mere  search  for  originality,  is  evident  from 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  abstained 
from  publishing  or  even  composing  worics  oi 
pretension,  and  from  the  likeness  which  hia 
»-arly  works  posj-css  to  IhoKC  of  liis  jm  decessors. 
Ue  began  naturally  with  the  forma  which  were 
in  use  in  his  days,  and  his  alteration  of  th»m 
grow  very  gradually  with  the  neco'».«itie8  of  his 
expression.  The  form  of  the  sonata  is  'the 
transparent  veil  through  which  Beethoven  aeema 
to  have  looked  at  all  '  inusic.'  And  the  good 
jH>ints  of  that  form  he  retained  to  the  last — the 
'  triune*  symmetry  of  ex{)oeition,  illustration,  and 
repetition,'  which  thntadmirable  nietliod  aU-nvfi 
and  enfurei.<l — but  he  permiite  i  hiiii-elf  a  niueh 
greater  liberty  tliau  Lis  predects-  Ts  luul  done 
in  the  relatii>iiship  of  the  ke\M  uf  tlie  different 
niuvtuients  and  parts  uf  muvt mcut*,  and  in  tho 
proportion  of  the  clauses  and  sectiouf  with 
which  he  built  them  up.   In  other  words^  ha 
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less  bonml  hv  tho  fonna  anil  mrsical  nilo^, 
and  mor^f^nyed  by  the  thought  which  he  hail 
to  exp(^<and  the  cUnetiou  wludi  that  thought 
Uxjjt^hls  mind. 

The  ranj^'e  of  kevB  within  which  the  com- 
pa&t?™  of  BonaUiB  and  tt\nnphome6  before  Bee- 

)^^^|^Ten  confined  theuuelvea  was  very  iimtow. 

^^\^SSkim^ih6  fint  movement  m  an  example  of  the 
practii'o,  the  first  themo  was  of  course  given  out 
in  the  tonic,  and  thia^  if  major,  wai  alnuwt 
iBTMiaUj  aniwered  in  dne  ouurae  by  a  looond 
theme  in  the  'dominant'  or  fifth  aliovo ;  for 
instance,  if  the  sonata  was  in  <J  the  second 
Mihieefc  woidd  be  in  6,  if  in  D  it  would  be  in 
A.  If  the  inr.vf'Tiient  were  in  minor,  the  answer 
was  in  the  relative  major — C  minor  would  be 
answaied  by^sb,  X*  minor  by  C||.  and  so  on. 
This  is  the  case  iq  times  nut  of  20  in  the 
■onatas  and  symphonies  of  Uaydn  and  Mozart. 
A  rimilar  reatrielkii  goveraed  the  kev  of  the 
second  movement.  It  w,i«  iij^ually  in  the  'sub- 
dominant'  or  fifth  below— in  F  if  the  key  of 
the  pieoe  were  C,  ia  if  the  key  were  F,  and 
ao  on.  If  the  piece  were  in  a  minor  key  the 
•eoond  movement  was  in  the  third  below.  A 
little  more  latitude  was  allowed  here  than  in  the 
Conner  caae ;  the  subdominant  now  and  then  be- 
eame  the  dominant,  or,  very  rarely,  the  'mediant ' 
or  third  above  ;  and  the  relative  major  WM  OOOa- 
aonally  exchanged  for  the  tonic  major. 

BeeUwTen,  aa  already  ranarked,  adopted  Tery 
different  relations  in  respect  of  the  change  of 
key  from  one  movement  to  another.  Out  of  81 
works  in  eonata  fbnn  he  nudne  the  transition  to 
the  dominant  only  3  time*  ;  to  the  8ub<lominant 
19  time*  ;  to  the  mediant  or  3rd  above  4  times; 
and  to  the  snbmediant  or  3ri  below  30  times. 
Fn>m  tonic  major  t<>  tunic  minor  he  changes  12, 
and  from  ruiuur  to  major  h  times.  Uib  favourite 
change  was  eTideatly  to  the  submedlaat  or  third 
|...l  <w — that  ia  to  say,  to  a  key  less  closely  related 
t'l  the  tunic  and  mure  remote  than  the  usual  key. 
Ue  makee  it  iu  his  first  work  (Op.  i,  No.  3).  In 
his  tri  '  f'>i>.  IJ-)  h-M*  it  twice,  and  in  his 
Variations  ou  au  orij^iual  theme  (op.  34),  «M;h 
of  the  lint  5  Taiiationa  it  a  third  below  the 
prceedhng. 

Ixk  the  relation  of  hh  first  and  second  subjects 
he  is  more  orthodox.  Out  of  26  o{  the  Piano- 
forte 8<mata8  the  usual  change  to  the  dominant 
ecww  I  7^times,  to  the  mediant  3,  and  to  the 

a.  Another  of  hie  innoTationa  had  respect  to 
the  oonneetion  of  the  difTerent  mbjeots  or  danses. 

His  prwh  (1  ^v,..^»  wt-re  in  the  habit  rather  of 
separating  their  clauses  than  of  connecting  them ; 
and  ttuB  they  did  by  oooTentional  pa^ai^es  of 
entirely  different  character  fiMiti  the  md-xlious 
themes  themselves,  stulfed  in  between  the  themes 
KIm  so  nrndi  hay  or  paper  for  mere  packing. 
AjB^f  sjTnphotiy  of  Mozart  or  Haydn  ssill  j^ivo 
examples  of  this,  which  Wagner  '  compares  to 
the  '  rattling  of  the  dishes  at  a  royal  feast.' 
Jioaart  also  has  a  way  of  drawing  op  and  pn»- 

■  Jfai<t#a(Mmlns*MtrDHnNMb«;Mn]  pk4L 


sonting  arms  before  the  apj)eftrance  of  the  neconrT^ 
subject,  which  tendii  to  cut  the  movement  up  I 
into  very  definite  portions.    Of  these  tiresome  | 
and  provoking  intermediate  periods  Beethoven 
got  rid  by  the  use  of  phrases  which  are  either  I 
parts  of  the  main  theme  or  closely  related  to  it 
and  he  thus  gives  his  movcmcnta  a  uniW  and 
conristeney  as  if  it  were  an  or^^uuic  growth,  and 
not  a  piece  of  work  cunningly  put  toi,'f  thi  r  \>y 
art  or  man's  device.    Uow  he  efiects  this,  and 
the  veiy  tentatiTe  and  gradual  way  in  which  he 
docs  it,  may  be  seen  in  Symphonies  i  and  2  and 
the  Eroica,  in  which  last  all  trace  uf  the  old 
plan  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

3.  Tlie  first  movement  of  the  liroica  supplies 
instances  of  other  innovations  on  the  ostahliiihed 
forms.  Not  only  in  the  '  exposition'  (K-fore  the 
double  bar)  are  other  themes  brought  in  besides 
the  two  m;im  subjects,  but  in  the  '  illustration,' 
or,  to  use  the  more  commoa  term,  the  'working 
out,'  there  is  an  unanticipated  explosion  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  entirely  without  precedent, 
followed  by  an  entirely  fresh  episode  as  important 
as  anythiiig  that  has  occurred  before^  and  that 
again  by  a  new  ftature  (the  staoeato  bMs)  which, 
while  it  accompanies  and  reinforces  the  main 
subject^  adds  materially  to  the  iutereet  of  the 
mnsie.  Again,  in  the  *repetit'on*  we  have  not 
only  a  irreat  ileprtrture  from  retjiilar  rule  in  the 
keys  which  the  music  goes  through,  but  we  have 
a  coda  ef  no  lem  than  140  bars  long,  prodaindng 
it~sclf  by  its  opening  as  an  independent  member 
of  themuvemeut,  and  though  made  almost  entirely 
oat  of  previous  material,  yet  quite  differently 
expressed  from  anything  btifore,  and  fidl  of  fre.sh 
meaning.  Now  none  of  thetie  alterations  and 
additions  to  the  oaoal  forms  were  made  by  Bee< 
thoven  for  tln  ir  own  sake.  They  were  made 
because  lie  hud  something  i*^  eay  on  his  subject 
which  the  rules  did  not  give  him  time  and  s{Mice 
to  say,  and  which  he  could  not  leave  imsaid. 
His  work  is  a  poem  in  which  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  are  the  timt  thin;^^,  and  the  forms  of 
expression  second  and  subordinate.  8tiU,  even 
in  nis  innovations,  how  oarefol  he  is  to  keep  as 
near  the  rules  as  possible  !  His  chief  ej^isodea 
occur  in  the  woriung  out,  whore  a  certain  licence 
was  always  lawfnl ;  and  oodaa  were  reoognised, 
and  had  tv<n,  as  in  ISfozart's  ' .Itijiittr,'  Ixen 
turned  to  noble  account.  The  same  characteri«tics 
are  found  in  the  ninth  S>-mphony  as  in  the  third, 
only  tho  moixl  of  mind  beiii.;  entirely  different^ 
the  mcK^lo  of  cxpret^bion  ia  dili'en'nt  too,  but  the 
principle  of  the  perfect  sulmrdination  of  the 
expression  to  the  thon  dit,  while  a<lhering  as 
closely  to  the  '  form '  ns  was  consistent  with 
perfect  expression,  is  the  same.  (Jne  or  two 
pieces  of  his  second  pcriixl  may  however  be 
named,  in  which  both  thought  and  mtxie  of 
expression  arc  so  entirely  different  from  anything 
before  them,  that  they  stand  quite  by  themselves. 
Such  movements  as  the  opening  Adagio  of  the 
S<jnata  in  Cj  minor,  or  the  (  "on  moto  of  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  (i — in  which  iSchumaun 
used  to  see  a  [nctars  of  Orpheiis  taming  bmte> 
nature — have  no  prototypes;  thej  ace  pure 
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cieations,  founded  on  nothing  previous,  but 
absolutely  new  in  atyle,  idea,  am  nm. 

In  tlit"  later  <iiiartctH  it  uuist  be  arbnitted  that 
he  wandered  further  away  from  the  old  paths ; 
Um  thoi^lit  tlieve  Mems  everything  and  the  form 
almost  notliiri;,'.  And  this  fact,  a«  much  as  the 
obecurity  and  individuality  of  the  thouglitH  them- 
•elves  and  their  apparent  want  of  connexion  until 
they  have  become  familiar,  is  perhaps  the  catue 
that  these  noble  work«  are  bo  diSiuult  to  under- 
stand. The  forms,  dejiend  u{M)n  it,  were  founded 
ia  reason  and  nature.  They  grew  Ihroogh  long 
periods  to  be  what  Haydn  fixed  them  at ;  and 
08  long  as  the  thoughts  of  compoMers  did  not 
buret  their  limits  (hey  were  perfeotb  Beethoven 
came,  and  he  first  enlarged  and  modified  tbem, 
a<lhering  Intwever  to  their  fundamental  principle 
of  recurrence  and  recapitulation,  till  in  the  end, 
withdrawn  more  and  more  into  liinunlf  hy  laa 
d'-afncs»,  he  wrote  down  what  be  felt,  often 
without  thinking  of  the  exigences  of  those  who 
were  to  bear  hua.  TIub  Mwever  only  applies 
to  the  later  Quartets.  The  ninth  !Sym]ili<»tiy 
and  the  last  Pianoforte  Sonatas  are  an  strictly 
in  form,  and  as  odwrsnt  and  intaUi^^bls^  as 

^Could  I'f  '1'  sired. 

.  4.  A  Htrikiug  iiutance  of  this  loyalty  is  found 
in  BeethoTsn's  treatment  of  the  *  Introduction.' 
This — a  movement  in  slow  time,  preceding  the 
first  Allegro — forms  part  of  the  original  design  of 
the  overture  by  Lully,  and  is  found  in  nine  out 
of  ten  of  Hanciel's  overtures.  Haydn  often  has 
one  in  bis  symphonies,  usually  8  to  i  a  bars  long, 
occaiiionally  as  much  as  20.  Rloxart  has  prefixed 
•imilar  prefaces  to  some  of  his  work^  such  as 
the  S\-mphony  in  B  fiat,  the  Qdntet  Ibr  Tiaao 
and  \Viiid  in.-»trumcnts  and  the  famous  Quartet 
in  C.  dedicated  to  Haydn.  Beethoven,  besides 
pladng  one  before  Us  Quintet  for  Piano  and 
Nvind  (op.  i6\  which,  m  alnady  remarked,  is 
like  a  challenge  to  Mu/.art,  has  one  to  the  Sonata 
I'athetique  and  to  the  first  Symphony.  In  the 
la^t  of  th<."<e  cane-*  it  is  13  barn  Umg.  In  tin- 
and  Symphony  it  expands  to  33  bars  long,  and 
inoeasea  largely  in  devdofonent.  But  even  this 
is  a  mere  preface  when  compared  with  the  noble 
and  iraprei>«ivo  movements  which  usher  in  the 
Allegro*  of  the  4th  and  "th  Symphonies — long 
and  independent  movements,  tlie  latter  no  less 
than  80  bar*  fn  length,  full  of  important  and 
inilt'jiendeut  ideas,  and  of  the  grandest  effect. 

In  all  the  instances  meationcid — the  iSuocession 
oif  Ksfjm^  the  Episodes,  the  Coda,  the  Introduo- 
tion— Beethoven's  mollifications  ^eem  to  have 

''  Sprang  from  tha  fact  of  his  regarding  his  music 
lea  aa  a  piece  of  tedmical  perfonaanoe  than  his 
predr'C08.<*ors  had  perhaps  done,  and  more  as  the 
expreasiou  of  the  ideas  with  w^hich  his  mind  was 
ehaiKed.  The  ideas  were  too  wide  and  too 
vari'Mis  to  bo  rontaine<l  in  the  usual  limits,  an<l 
therefore  the  liiuiu  had  to  be  enlarged.  He 
regards  first  what  he  baa  to  say — his  thought — 
and  how  he  hball  convey  and  enforce  and  reiter- 
ate that  thought,  so  an  to  express  it  to  his  hearer 
exactly  as  he  thinks  it,  without  being  carpful  to 
lind  an  old  formula  in  which  to  couch  it.  Even 


consecutive  fiftlis  were  no  hindrance  to  him — 
they  gave  the  exact  sound  in  which  he  wtsbed 
to  convey  his  idea  of  the  moment ;  and  therefore 
he  used  them  as  naturally,  as  a  speaker  might 
employ  at  a  partieolar  junotore,  with  the  best 
effect,  an  expression  usnally  quite  in:idmi.''.Mb!e. 
No  doubt  other  musicians  had  uhtd  suuilar 
liberties ;  but  not  to  the  same  extent,  because 
no  one  before  had  been  gifted  with  so  independMlt 
and  original  a  nature.  But  in  Beethoven  tha 
fact  was  connected  with  the  peculiar  position  he 
had  taken  in  society,  and  with  the  new  idaaa 
which  the  general  movement  of  freedom  at  the 
end  of  the  eighte«^iith  eetitury,  and  the  French 
Kevolution  in  particular,  had  forced  even  into 
such  strongholds  as  tiie  Austrian  ooorts.  People 
who  were  the  servants  of  archl>i-<liops  and 
princes,  and  moved  about  with  the  rest  of  the 
establishment  in  tha  train  of  their  master,  who 
wore  powder  and  pigta'l  and  red-heeled  shoes, 
and  were  forced  to  wait  in  ante -rooms  and 
regulate  their  conduct  strictly  by  etiquette,  and 
liiibitually  keep  down  their  passions  under  deco- 
rous rules  and  forms,  could  not  give  their 
thoeghts  and  emotions  the  free  and  natural 
vent  which  they  would  have  had  without  the 
perpetual  curb  of  .sucli  ref^traints  and  the  habits 
they  must  liave  engendered.  But  Beethoven, 
like  Mirabeau,  had  '  swallowed  the  formulas  *  of 
the  day  ;  he  had  thrown  over  etiquette,  and, 
roturier  as  he  was,  lived  on  absolute  e<}uality  with 
the  best  aristeoracy  of  Vienna.  What  he  felt  he 
said,  both  in  society  and  in  his  music,  and  the 
result  is  before  u.s.  The  k're.vt  differeooe  is,  aa 
we  have  already  remarked,  that  whereas  in  his 
ordinaiy  intovonrse  he  waa  estremely  abrupt  and 
careless  of  ef!'>  et,  iti  his  music  he  was  exactly  the 
reverse ;  painstaking,  laborious,  and  never  satis* 
fied  till  he  had  eonvsyed  his  ideas  in  mimistalr»> 
able  language. 

5.  The  Scherzo  stands  perhaps  in  a  different 
category  from  the  three  features  already  men- 
tioned. It  is  less  of  a  mo<lifioation  and  lunrx-  of 
a  distinct  new  creation.  The  word  is  met  with 
in  Haydn  and  Mozart,  bat  in  a  different  sense  to 
that  in  which  Beethoven  uses  it,  and  apparently 
neither  of  those  masters  have  it  in  a  symphony. 
To  both  €i  them  the  third  movement  of  a  sym- 
phony was  a  minuet.  All  that  a  minuet  could 
be  made  they  made  of  it.  but  it  was  never  given 
them  to  go  lx;vond.  Tlie  niinuet  remaiuod  & 
dance  tone  to  tke  end  of  its  days,  and  is  so  evea 
in  Beethoven's  No.  8  Symphony.  Infiset  Haydn 
ae-tually  lamented  that  he  duld  not  make  morr 
of  it  than  he  had.  When  discussing  a  rule  of 
Albrachtsbergei's  by  which  fourths  were  p«». 
hiliited  in  strict  composition,  he  'said,  'Such 
trifling  is  absurd ;  1  wish,  instead,  that  some 
one  would  try  to  compose  a  reaUj  new  minuet.* 
This  Beethoven  did.  The  third  movement  of  hie 
first  Symphony  is  what  Haydn  wished  to  'see. 
Thoogh  Ubdkd  'mennetto*  it  is  qnite  tmlika  a 

<  nrWtnwr.  p.  114. 

>  I  >i  <•  wiiiild  Uk'  to  know  If  Ilt^dD  rrer  Imri  UtaPlrttar  any  oUter 
<.r  ii««Ui<iv«iri  hTiaphontM.  and  what  Ml  •«!  IMiMV  «m  thaaa 
them.  ueiiradoBUUiaasbuxinisbttbaiktrahMrttfesBfvicssaa 
ffwihtOalaai; 
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minuet.  It  is  in  fact  a  scherzo,  and  in  itH  little 
dimmniona  is  the  pattern  and  modA  of  tho^e 
gififantic  movementa  which  in  the  Eroica,  the 
C  minor,  the  No.  7,  and  c8pi;oially  the  No.  9  of 
tile  ^nphoniM;  in  the  B  Hat  trio ;  ia  the  So- 
iieta>  op.  106 ;  and  the  first  of  the  Raasoumofikky 
Qaartets,  are  so  truly  astonishing,  and  bo  charao- 
teriistic  of  their  great  author. 

6.  An  iimovatiaii  of  gre^t  importanoe  in  the 
^nale,  for  whidi  no  precedent  ceil  tie  found,  was 
the  introiluction  of  the  Chonis.  In  the  Eroica 
byutpbony  Beethoven  showed  how  a  set  of  or- 
eMBteel  ▼aiintians  ootdd  be  em{)loyed  in  m  finale. 
In  the  Choral  Fantaitin  n^ain  he  showed  with 
whnt  eifect  a  chonu  could  he  emj^oyed  in  the 
aune  part  of  the  woA.  But  in  tlie  oth  Sym- 
ph>>ny  lie  combinwl  the  two,  by  iisinj;:  the  chorus 
in  a  siiccoHion  of  variations.  Mendelssohn  has 
follow cnl  his  example  in  the  '  Lobgesang,'  the 
Tocal  portion  of  which  is  the  la«t  moveinoifl  of  a 
symphony ;  but  he  has  not  adopted  the  Vuriation- 
§nnn, 

7.  One  of  the  most  ptriking  characteristics  of 
Beethoven's  music  ia  thtj  individual  variety  of 
andi  pieoe  tad  each  moveim  nt.  In  tlie  Sym- 
phonies every  one  of  the  9  first  movemente  ia 
entirely  distinct  from  the  other  8,  and  the  same 
of  the  andantes,  scherzos,  and  finales.  Each  is 
baaed  ea  »  diatinct  idea^  and  each  leavea  a 
aaparate  image  and  imprenion  00  the  mind. 
And  the  same  may  l>e  wiid  of  the  majority  of 
the  smaller  works,  of  the  concertos  and  quartets 
ud  pianoforte  trioe  eertainlyof  theaonata^all 
but  perhaps  a  ven,-  few.  The  themes  and  pas- 
nj{e«  have  no  family  likeness,  and  have  not  Che 
air  of  having  been  taken  out  of  a  stock  ready 
made,  but  are  bom  for  the  occasion.  He  thus 
very  ran;ly  re[<eat8  himself.  The  theme  of  the 
doer  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F  minor  and 
the  second  theme  in  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  C  (np.  3,  N09.  i  and  3)  are  adapted 
from  his  early  pianoforte  quartets.  The  minuet 
in  the  Septet  is  developed  from  that  in  the  little 
Sonata  in  {i  (op.  49,  No.  a).  The  Turkish 
Ifaich  in  the  '  K\iins  of  Athens'  had  already 
appeared  as  a  theme  for  Variaiione  ia  D  (op. 
76).  The  theme  of  the  Variations  in  the  Choral 
Fantasia  is  a  song  of  his  own,  '  Seufz*  r  eincd 
Uogeliebten'  (No.  253),  composed  many  years 
bsnre.  The  melodies  Ot  two  Contretinae  (No. 
If  a)  are  cmploye<l  in  the  Prometheus  music,  and 
one  of  them  ia  also  used  in  a  set  of  Variations 
(op.  35)  and  in  the  Finale  to  the  Broioa.  In 
the  Finale  tn  the  Choral  Fantasia  there  are  some 
slight  anticipations  of  the  Finale  to  the  Choral 
Syn^koay;  the  Prometheus  musio  contains  an 
aaticipation  of  the  storm  in  the  Pastoral  Sjnn- 
plMmy,  and  the  subject  of  the  Allegretto  to  the 
oth  Symphony  is  round  in  a  humorous  C.-inon 
(No.  256-2) — such  an)  all  the  repetitions  that 
have  been  detected.  How  far  he  eni[)loycd  Volks- 
Kairr  and  other  tunes  not  invented  I>y  himself  is 
not  yet  known.  Certain  melodies  in  the  Eroica, 
yMaioni,  and  No.  7  Symphonies,  are  said  to  have 
Iwsa  thus  adof^ed,  but  at  preseafc  it  is  mere 


This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for 
noticing  a  prominent  fact  about  his  own  melodies, 
viz.  that  they  often  consist  wholly  or  mainly  of 
consecutive  notes.  This  is  the  civne  with  some 
of  the  very  finest  themes  he  has  written,  witness 
the  Scherzo  and  Finale  to  the  Choral  Symphony; 
and  that  to  the  Choral  Fantasia ;  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  Bb  Trio  and  the  Symphony  in  the 
same  key ;  the  Adagio  to  the  Quartet  op.  137, 
and  many  others. 

8.  In  the  former  part  of  this  .skt  t*h  wo  have 
mentioned  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which 
Beethoven  wrote  and  rewrote  until  he  had  ar* 
rivtxl  at  the  exact  and  most  apt  cxprvp.sion  of 
his  thought.  The  same  extraordinary  care  not 
to  be  mistaken  is  found  in  the  nttaneen,  or 
marks  of  r\|.res.s:on,  with  which  his  work-^  are 
crowded,  and  which  ho  was  the  first  to  intnxluco 
in  such  abumlance.  For  instance,  to  compare 
the  'Jupiter'  Symphony — Mozart's  last — with 
Beethoven's  first,  we  shall  find  that  thu  violin 
part  of  the  first  half  of  the  opening  il//'  /r'>  has 
in  the  former  (120  bare  long)  14  marks  of  ex- 
presdion,  in  the  latter  (95  bars)  42  marks.  The 
Andante  to  Mozart's  Symphony  in  G  minor  has 
38  marka  to  131  bars,  whUe  that  to  Beethoven's 
No.  a  has  155  marks  to  376  bars.  In  the  later 
works  this  attention  Ui  jnuinn'  incrtnsc.i.  The 
A11(%;to  Imitate  of  the  Quartet  in  F  minor,  135 
bars  long,  contains  95  marks ;  the  Cavatina in  the 
Quartet  in  Bb,  66  bars  l"Ui?,  contains  58  marks. 
It  is  ^ort  of  the  system  of  unwearied  care  and 
attentum  by  which  this  great  man,  whose 
gonitis  was  only  equalled  by  hia  assiduity, 
brou^'ht  his  works  to  their  actual  perfection,  and 
to  the  certainty  that  they  would  produce  what 
he  himself  calls  i7  suo  proprio  prnjx>-<fo  cjf'ttfo*^ — 
their  own  special  and  intended  ed'ect.  How 
original  and  splendid  the  efi'oct  of  surh  iturtnee$ 
ran  be  m.^y  l>e  s«^n  in  the  Viraae  of  the  No.  7 
Symphony,  where  the  sudden  change  from  jf 
to  pp,  accompanying  an  equally  sudden  pluiiga 
in  the  mehxly  and  abrupt  change  in  the  harmony, 
produces  a  wild  romantic  effect  which  once  to 
hear  is  never  to  forget. 

In  additioiib  Beethoven  here  and  there  gives 
indications  such  as  the  'Bitte  um  innem  und 
aUfStni  Frifdt'ii'  at  the  'Dona'  in  tlio  Muss  in 
D,  the  '  beklemmt '  in  the  Cavatina  of  the  Bb 
Quartet,  the  *  Arioso  ddente'  of  Bcmata  op.  no, 
which  throw  a  very  pcr>;  nal  colour  uvi  r  the 
piece.  The  word  'Cantabile'  has  a  special 
meaning  when  he  empl<^  it. 

9.  Beethoven  used  Variations  to  a  very  irroai 
extent.  For  the  Pianoforte,  Solo  and  in  con- 
junction with  other  solo  iustrumimts,  he  has  left 
29  nets,  some  on  original  themp!«,  some  on  nirs 
by  other  composers.  But  besides  these  several 
movements  in  his  Sonatas,  Quartets,  and  TVios 
are  variations,  ho  entitled  by  him.  Every  "ne 
will  remember  those  iu  the  Septet,  in  the  '  Harp' 
Quartet,  in  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  in  the  Solo 
Siinata  in  A  flat,  and  in  the  two  late  Sonatas 
in  E  and  C  minor  (op.  109  and  ill).  Many 
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other  movements  in  the  same  branches  of  com- 
jHwition  are  variations,  although  not  so  named. 
The  (tlow  movements  in  the  Sooatft  'tipp>wion>ta' 
and  the  c>]>  io6  are  splen^d  fnstanoei.  In  the 
Symphonies  tho  slow  m(»v»'m''nta  of  the  C  minor, 
th«  Pastoral  aud  the  Ktuth,  are  nutfnificeat 
extmples,  the  Imt  the  most  tplendid  of  all  — wfatle 
the  coli>88al  Finales  of  the  Eroica  and  thn  Ninth 
Svmpbonj  are  also  variations^  thoush  of  a  very 
different  i>rder  from  fho  resi  rad  htm  mch 
other.  Of  the  lowest  and  most  obvious  type  of 
variation,  in  which  the  tune  rum&ins  in  stalu 
quo  all  thnogh  the  piece,  with  mere  changes 
of  aooompMiillwnt  above,  below,  and  around  it — 
the  Heiz-Thalber^  type — the  nearest  approach 
to  be  found  in  iSectliovt'n'a  works,  is  the  5th 
variation  in  op.  26.  His  f^ivourite  plan  ia  to 
preserve  the  harmonic  basiit  of  the  theme  and 

^  to  modify  and  embellish  the  melody*  Of  this 
ty]>e  he  makes  use  with  astoniahing  eaae  and 
truly  inexhauiitible  originality.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  8oiue  shape  or  other  in  nearly  every  work  of 
his  second  and  third  period*.   It  is  not  hia  own 

I  invention,  for  fine  inataooei  of  It  exist  In  Monrt 
and  Haydn,  but  no  one  practised  it  with  such 
beaaty  and  nobility  as  he  did,  unless  it  be 
Schubert,  who  et  any  rate  appraiidiei  Tsiy  near 
him  in  it«  ui»e.  Perhaps  the  finest  ini<tance  of 
it  is  in  the  Adagio  of  the  Ninth  Symphony,  in 
which  the  melody  Is  varied  firrt  in  oommen  time 
and  then  in  12-8,  with  a  grace,  beauty,  and 
Strength  which  are  quite  unparalleled.  There 
is,  however,  a  'third  liind  of  variation  wUoh  Is 
all  Beethoven's  own,  in  wliich  everythint;  under- 
goes a  change — rhytUm,  melody,  and  harmony — 
mad  yet  the  individual  theme  remains  clearly 
present.  '  Perhaps  one  melodious  step  only  of 
the  subject  ih  Uiken  (op.  109 ;  var.  i  and  5) ; 
perhape  the  fundamental  progrosrione  ot  the 
nannony  alone  are  retained ;  perhaps  some 
thorough  rhythmical  alteration  is  made,  with 
an  entire  change  of  key,  as  in  the  Poo)  Andante, 
Finale  of  Eraicft;  in  the  Bb  variation  alia 
mama,  of  the  Ninth  Symphony;  and  in  many 
of  the  33  Variationn.  Thin  is  nn  iruTt'  cliMiu'e 
of  dress  and  decoration,  but  an  actual  creation 
of  BometiUttff  new  out  of  the  old  germ— we  see 
the  chryHalia  ehanf^e  into  the  butterfly,  and  we 
know  it  to  be  tho  same  creature  despite  the 
dhaiige.*  'In  no  other  Ibmn  than  that  of  the 
Variati'*n,'  continues  Mr.  Dannreuther,  'does 
Beethoven's  creative  power  appear  more  wonder- 
All,  and  its  effect  en  the  art  mete  diffieuU  to 
measure.* 

10.  Of  Fugues  Beethoven  wroLt^  but  few,  and 
thoae  near  the  end  of  his  career,  but  he  always 
knew  how  to  intrmluce  a  fngato  or  bit  of  con- 
trapuntal work  witii  the  happiest  effect.  Witness 
a  passage  in  the  working  ont  of  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Eroica  Symphony,  and  another  in 
the  Finale  of  the  same  work ;  or  in  the  middle 
p<H>tion  of  the  Allegretto  of  No.  7  ;  or  the  lovdy 
counterpoint  for  the  Bassoon  in  the  opening  of 
the  Finale  of  No.  9.  Of  oomplala  fligii«  the 


only  instrumental  ones  are  the  finale  to  the  3rd 
of  the  liaMouinoffsky  Quartets ;  the  finales  to 
the  Cello  Sonata  op.  103,  No.  a,  and  the  Solo 
Sonatas  op.  tei,  106,  and  1 10 ;  and  the  enoRnoQi 
movement  in  B  flat  which  orit,Mnally  formwl  tha 
termination  to  the  great  String  Quartet  in  tha 
same  key.  Of  tiw  hurt-named  fugue  one  haa  no 
opportunity  "f  jui!:^nnu'.  as  it  is  never  played; 
but  of  the  others,  eM{>ociaUy  those  in  the  Solo 
Sonatas,  it  may  be  safely  Mid  diat  nottinf  in 
tlie  whole  of  Beethoven's  niii«ie  is  a«-<i>riat':'^ 
with  &  more  distinct  dramatic  intention,  wiiether 
it  be,  as  has  been  'suggested,  a  lesolution  to 
throw  off  an  affeetioii  wliich  wrus  enthiallil^ 
him,  or  some  other  great  mental  effort. 

II.  Beethoven  did  not  originate  ' {wogranune 
music,'  for  Bach  left  a  sonata  describing  the 
departure  of  his  brother  ;  and  two  symphonies 
are  in  existence  by  Knecbt— a  ooontryman  of 
Beethoven's,  and  a  few  years  his  senior— -entitled 
'  Tableau  musical  de  la  nature,'  and  '  La  joie  des 
Bergers  intem)mpue  par  I'orage,'  which  are  not 
only  founded  on  the  same  idea  with  his  Pastoral 
Symphony,  but  are  *said  to  contain  somewhat 
similar  themes  and  passages.  But,  though  he 
did  not  invent  it^  he  raised  it  at  once  to  a 
higher  level  than  befers^  and  his  prograanna 
pieces  have  excrci.*ed  a  great  effect  on  the  art. 
'  When  Beethoven  had  <moe  opened  the  road,'  said 
Menddasohn, '  every  one  waa  bomd  to  MIow*; 
and  it  is  probable  that  without  his  example  we 
should  not  havo  hod  Mendelssohn's  overturee  to 
'The  Hebrides*  or  to  tiie  'Meeresstille  und  gliick- 
licho  Fahrt  *  His  works  in  this  line,  omitting  all 
which  did  not  receive  their  titles  from  hinuielf, 
are  : — the  '  Sonata  pathMkiue';  '  La  Malinoonia,* 
an  adagio  in  the  String-quartet,  N0.6 ;  the  *  Eroica' 
Symphony  ;  the  '  Pastoral '  ditto  ;  the  Battle  of 
Vittoria  ;  the  Sonata  'Im  Adleux.  rAbseBCa 
et  le  lietour';  the  movements  in  the  A  minor 
quartet  (op.  132)  entitled  'Canzona  di  ringraria- 
mento  in  mo<lo  lidico  oiferta  alia  divinita  da  un 
guarito,'  and  '  Sentendo  nuova  forza ' ;  the  mova* 
ment  in  the  F  major  quartet  (op.  135),  <mtitfei 
'  Der  Bchwergrfaastc  Entwihlusu — Muss  es  seiu  ! 
£s  mui-B  sein  ;  and  a  Rondo  it  capriccio  for  Piano 
(op.  1 29\  the  M8.or  whidi  isentltied  by  theooai- 
jMJser  '  Die  Wuth  ul  .  r  den  veriomen  Oroschen 
aoBgetobt  in  einer  Caprice.'  Beyond  these  Bee- 
thoven made  no  aelnKMrlodged  attempts  to  depiol 
definite  soenos  or  nioo  ls  of  mind  in  instrument&l 
music.  We  have  already  (p.  179a)  quoted  Schind- 
ler'a  itatement  that  Beethoven  intended  tba 
Sctnatas  in  op.  14  to  be  a  dialo-^ne  l>etween  two 
lovers,  and  to  represent  the  'entreating  and  re- 
sisting principle';  and  the  Sonata  in  E  miner 
(op.  90)  is  said  to  have  ha<l  direct  reference  to 
the  difhcultiesi  attending  Moritz  Lichuowitky'a 
passion  for  the  actress  whom  he  vltimatdy  mar- 
rie  l.  The  first  movement  wai  to  have  been 
called  '  Kampf  zwischcn  Kopf  mid  Hera,*  and 
the  second,  '  Conversation  mit  der  Geliebten.' 
Ttut  none  of  these  titles  were  directly  sanctioned 
by  Beethoven  himaelt    hk  the  progmama  of 

s  Vr.  D»*lM>n*«  AJMlT«b  of  tiM  SossmoMOt 
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«he  «oaeeri  of  Dee.  tt,  t8o8.  atti^  tlie  Pae- 

tnnil  Syinjihniiy  was  produced,  he  pnfixed  the 
fuUowiu^  words  to  the  duBcriptian  of  tbe  Sym- 
phony :— '  Paetonl  Symphonie :  mehr  Audnick 
der  Empfindung  ala  Malcrei' — 'more  exprestsion 
of  einotiona  th«n  portraiture,'  a  canon  which 
ahould  surely  be  taken  aa  thegi^deia  iateqweiing 
all  liimilar  works  of  his. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  the  main 
eztenial  characteristics  of  fieethoven*a  minio; 
but  the  mueic  itself,  though  it  rt«ides  in  them,  is 
beyond  and  above  them  all.    '  While  listeaiug,' 
aays  Mr.  Danm^uther,  '  to  such  works  as  the 
Overture  to  Leonora,  the  Siufouia  Eruioa,  <.r  tlie 
Kinth  Symphony,  we  feel  that  we  are  in  iho 
presence  of  something  far  wider  and  higher  than 
the  mere  development  of  musical  theuies.  The 
exeentioQ  in  deteil  of  each  movement  and  each 
succeeding  work  io  modified  more  and  mora  with 
the  prerailiog  ^oetie  MUtiment.  A  religbm  pae* 
nan  and  elevation  are  present  in  the  ntteranoes. 
The  mental  and  moral  h<-r /'iti  uf  the  mu.'-ir  grows 
upon  OS  with  each  renewed  hearing.  Theditterent 
MOfOBieiito  Hko  the  different  partidea  of  each 
movement  —  have  as  dose  a  connection  with 
one  another  as  the  acta  of  a  tragedy,  and  a 
dumcienstio  significance  to  he  mmntood  only 
in  n  I.'ition  to  the  whole ;  each  work  is  in  the 
full  h*Lufe  of  the  word  a  revelation.  Beethoven 
s]>eak8  a  language  no  one  has  spoken  before,  and 
treats  of  things  no  one  has  dreamt  of  before  :  yet 
it  seems  as  though  he  were  speaking  of  niatt^jrs 
long  familiar,  in  eoa^s  mother  t^jngue  ;  as  though 
he  touched  upon  emotions  one  ha*!  lived  through 
in  aome  former  existence.  .  .  .  The  warmth  and 
depth  of  his  ethical  sentiment  in  now  felt  all  the 
World  over,  and  it  will  ere  long  be  universally 
reoogniaed  thAt  he  has  leavened  and  widened  the 
sphere  of  rri.-u\s  emotions  in  a  manner  akin  to 
that  in  which  the  oonceptiona  of  great  j^ilo- 
Mpiicn  and  poeti  haw  widoDMl  tha  token  of 
MliiiitallMl«alaot»ify.*<  ^ 

Beethoven's  pabliahed  wwka  may  be  fomiia^ 
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t  Prmpbooie*— In  r.P.Fb  l.rwi 
m.  Hfr,  C  mlii-'f.  K  'l'»^»ur»l(.  A, 
>.  aud  U  mliHjr  ( ]ir>rtl  . 
Tk*  BmU*  •(^VlUMla;  o««nar« 

'  n 


•  OtwtuTM  — Coriotan;  Laonora 
%n.  I;  iKj.  X.i.  i ;  I>o  S.>.3:  ndello: 
K  \at  Her-hro  .  UuioS  «l  atlieix  : 

(Wcftwdn  H»aac«). 

Id  Kh  :  Xsrch  from 
iC:  MIIHtfj  lUrcli'ln 
D:  ttinoaeU:  n 'esHadW  Tbl- 
M';  ttCmtmiate:  UUvBsllat. 

I  r-c«ewtufi»r  Violin  ftitd  Orcho- 
tr»  IB  I* :  1  fnctneni  of  do.  la  C : 

mS  1  toTTl  •:>'»•  l  it 

»  Cnac     -  i..r  1         »ri<l  Or- 


%tui  Kt> :  t  ilo.  amntiH  flnotn  VIo- 

i  111  inircriii ;  liiiiMli.  It  do,  lit  Bb; 
I  Tri|ilp  1  <iiit>-rL<.  MP|i.  .'iii! :  1  ClionU 
Fauiuis  tur  riaiiu.  orctiuira.  ftud 
Cburut. 

Cadencw  to  ruoofofto  Cob- 


2  Or\rit  for  Wln.l-both  In  R>'. 

1  hrptxt  fur  (!triii<i  •i;d  Wind. 

1  (lettet  for  dttio— In  K  b. 

1  ditto  tor  Wiwt-ln  Kb. 

S  Qytawb  for  8trlnc«  — In  Eb 
•■4  0;  1  ditto,  fugue  (op.  LIT);  ] 
ditto  amiit,-«d  from  P.  K.  Trio  in 
C  mlnur. 

li.  (Ju»rtct5  f')r  Ptrinn— tn  F,  (J. 

l>.  <"  n,  r.  V,  Ki-  ,  '::  1  ,  K  iiuin.r, 

U  UUMmUBuOkk} J ,  in  lib  lU«(ieli- 


S  f  fesN  bam  nracli  UiMAai  la  1U» partof  oinmk  toSB  Mmtrkbk 
fiew  tr  Mr.  IHnnrcuthcr  In  Mmtmmm't  afajwitM  to  July.  Ur.t.  I 
ka«r«iintel  fr<m  it  nfrr  t  Iimi  mm,  aad  If  I  |W*S  B0t  40M  M  Itlll 

ji th.  niumanikshoBtMlMtoihsMd 

tH)aHj  ul  a  I/kticaax?  article. 


Q.) :  In  P minor:  In  S^t  ta  Bki 
In  L'^  minor;  In  Amlnof;  In  T: 
aUv  hutTK  In  Bb. 

2  EquaUl  for  4  Tnini'ionr*, 

8  Tno«  fur  i^irimri  in  Kh;  tn  0, 
D,  C  miuvt ;  In  1>  <£crtu«il«i. 

1  ditto  fitilaii  Md  nut  Ig  D 
(6«ran«d«>. 

1  ditto  for  WInfl. 

8  I»ui>»  f(ir  Wliid-ln  C.  r,  nb. 

1  «ulut«t  lor  1-U:iu  »i>.l  WiiiJ- 
lo  Eb. 

1  Qoartet  for  PIaoo  and  8trii«s— 


liiKb.P.aB«0. 

«  Trtoa  toriMWiiid  nrti«»-hi 
E  b.  O.  Onlnwt  to  D.  Kb :  ht  Bb : 

in  Bb  lone  moremciiil ;  li  Kb  Ju- 
TtKile);  after  tfjTnph'  uT  in  U  ■ 
Varlalioni  Id  0  :  I<  di;in  In  i;b. 
1  Triu  for  Piuo.  Clar..  aikil  ( vik.  1q 
lib  :  I  ditto  (after  ISepteti  In  £b. 

10  »'otistaal6rnaiM>andVlollB— 
tnO.  .A.Eb:lnAaitMrtiBri  in 
A,Oiiilii«r.OslBA(KfwMsBf)i  In 
o.  1  Boatote  Ot  lITsilulKx 
Id  F. 

a  dUto  to  Pkao  and  Cello— in  F. 
OaiiiwriiBA:lDU.I>.  UVarta- 
M«laO|l««e^tayt««(kia 


I  1  ditto  toUannattdnoni— In  F. 

7  booki  vf  YariatlijiM  for  Itano 
anil  nui«. 

I  Soiiau  for  rinno,  t  hanilt— In 
n.  3  M*rrlies  for  illti..  in  c,  Kb, 
D;  n  Varlaliont  In  C  and  filn  D. 

**  ditto  fur  rianu  Koto— In  K  mi- 
nor. A.  C :  In  £b  :  In  C  iwUiwr,  F, 
Di  la  C  minor  (I'athiiiqiM):  In  I, 
0:  toBb:  luAb:  In  Kb,  Cfi  mi- 
nor; In  1);  In  li.  I)  minor.  Kb:  In 
•  i  minor  and  a  (tx>tli  imall);  In  C 
(Wald»telnJ ;  In  r ;  lu  F  mlimr 
uMlnnata) ;  In  K  J ;  In  O  r^M,*- 
In  Eb  (AUIcm,  etc.);  In  K 
mliior:  tn  A:  In  lib  (op.  UK):  io 
K  i  In  A b  :  iaV  minor.  In  Kb.  F 
minor,  anil  D  Oarlj);  In  C  («a«j): 
In     Ami  K  t.  »\»  I. 

Varlatli.m  for  ditto.  21  iM!t»-»lr, 
6  In  F;  ir.  in  Kb  (Krcltal;  la  U 
(Turkbb  March);  32  iu  C  uilnor: 

s  In  c :  to  In  a  durit  ttdUeMie 

Mta.  eonUlnlnsIM  vsriMlOM. 

3  l^eU  of  Uac«t«lles  Ibr  ditto-i; 
U,  6 :  4  Konilut  tn  C.  (i ;  In  A  :  and 

In  U  (i  caprlcrliii :  Kantaila  In  O 
minor;    :i   I'rrln.if*  •    1  iil,.:i»i--»  ; 

Andante  in  F  iUturi);  Mluoet  in 


'TreOMto'l  Wowlth  Orrb>^fr«. 
BnmlwMwt;  S  Solo*,  Olwru-v  aud 
Wind. 

-KtaskckarOMsnrt^ 

string?. 

t^>n,rt  utth 
1  l>uet. 


If!  <'anona. 

7  UKiksof  EncUiili,  tauUb,  Iriih, 
WalitatMd  iMUu  Bonai  te  Tolea 
nBaskVlolia.sadOallo. 


f  Bms-Ib  A  aaa  V  (MmaliX 
1  onuorlo— 'ChflMtt  am  0«1- 

I  I  ii'frrt— '  Fldflln.' 

'  Th«  Uuliu  uf  AUietia.'  Anrnntn- 
Bent  uf  March  aodflhaiWftuaida 

'  tunc  Stopheo.' 

SFMrtoUefflaslta 

'  Dw  ilofralclM  AiWBliI'dl.* 

'  llecreutlUe  and  f  lilckllchr 
Fahrt.' 

'Ah  perfltlol'  fiaprmiio  and  Or- 

rl.rMraL   UptalMt  eSt.  SBd 

Churus, 


All  the  alxtve  are  included  in  Brettkopf  iu 
Harters  complete  edition,  except  the  Blttei^ 
I'alk  t.  tht;  L'l  ;i_,nii('nt  of  a  Violin  C<mcerto  in  0» 
and  the  two  Et^uaix  for  Trombones. 

Tlie  Beethoven  literature  id  vvry  large.  T 
shall  confine  myself  to  mentioning  those  portiona 
pfHt  wldoh  appear  to  have  real  value  for  the 

Investigator. 

I.  Uis  own  letters.  Of  these  there  are  several 
collections,  (i)  'Briefe  Beethovena'  (Stuttgart, 

1865),  edited  by  Dr,  Nohl :  cnntains  411.  {2) 
'  83  .  .  .  Original  Briefe  L.  v,  Jj's  an  den  Ensher- 
zog  Rudolph,'. edited  by  Kochel  (Vienna,  1865). 
(3)  'Briefe  von  B.  an  Gnifin  P'rdody  und  Max 
Brauchle,'  editctl  by  fSchbne  (Leipzig,  1S67). 
The  two  last  were  included  with  many  othera 
in  a  further  collection  of  333  'Neuo  Briefe  Bee- 
thovens,'  edited  by  Nohl  (Stuttgart,  1867).  (4) 
Nohl'a  first  colloction  and  66  of  thi  !<  :t.  re  to  the 
Archduke  were  translated  (I  wish  1  could  say 
carefully  translated)  by  Lady  Wallace,  aud  pub- 
li.Kh<  (1  by  T.iiiiLiiian.s  (  j  mAh.  Svo.  i  "^66), 

Other  lettcru  are  given  by  Thayer  in  his  '  Bee* 
thoveoB  Leben,'  andbyPoM  in  'IMe  GesoUschaft 
der  Mgibik  Freunde'  (Vienna,  1S71),  and  many 
others  exist  in  MS.  in  collections  of  autograpiui. 

I I.  Notices  of  him  by  firienda  and  oontempora- 
rii  .s.  !Many  of  these  must  be  taken  with  reserve, 
OH  written  long  after  the  event,  aud  with  strong 
bias, 

(\)  By  Sryfried,  a?  Anhnng  to  his  edition  of 
Beethovett'd  '  tStudien' m  Thurough-bass  (Vienna^ 
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Mkveli  76,  1 833) — 144  pagei^  oontidning  bic^ra- 
bketcli,  .-inn-ilotes  and  trait«,  letters  ^^in- 
cluded  in  Nuhl),  three  ooavenatiooa,  the  sale 
catalogue,  the  iniuio  •ang  at  the  fuaenl,  poema 
and  addnHe%  a  eatakgua  of  BaeUMivaa'B  wocfci^ 
eto. 

(a)  WcgeIeraa4BieB,*B(«raphiMAaNotia0ii,' 

ate.  (Coblenz,  1 838),  with  '  Naohtrajj*  by  Wegeler 
alone  ^Cublcnz,  1845).  C\iutaiua  biography,  let- 
ters, and  a  hcwt  of  anecdotes. 

(3)  SchimlkT,  '  Bi(»j,'rapbie'  (Mflnster,  1840). 
Tbict  18  thu  first  edition  of  Schindier  8  work,  which 
wa«  translated  into  English  by  Moachelee,  and 
published  with  many  additions  and  modifications, 
and  with  no  muntion  of  ScUiudltir  on  the  titlo 
page,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (Colbum,  1 841).  It  was 
followed  by  'Beethoven  in  Faria'  (MOnster, 
i843\  an  account  of  the  performance  of  some  of 
till'  HViiiphoniea  by  the  'Societe  de«  C\>ncertf,' 
with  varioua  documents  of  interest ;  by  a  second 
edition  of  the  Bicnp^pby  (Mtaster,  1845) ;  and 
finally  by  a  third  eilition  in  t\r<i  \  nlimie;*  (  M  iiiister, 
ib6o).  This  last  has  been  very  inaccurately 
translated  into  FreDoh  by  Sowinild  (Paris,  Gai> 

nier,  iS^i;). 

(4)  (ierhard  vi»n  Breuuing, 'Aua  demSchwarz- 
•panierhaus*  (Vienna,  1B74) — the  reooUectionB  '■ 
of  Stojihen  von  I'.reuning'a  son,  who  was  1 1  yean) 
old  when  Bi  ( tliovi  u  died,  and  was  much  with 
him  duriu^'  tli'  la  -t  yeara  of  his  life.  | 

HI.  Smaller  and  more  fragmentary  nottrps  are 
given  of  him — in  1 798  or  99  by  Czemy,  in  I'uhl's 

'  J  aliresberieht  des  Konservatorium  in 

Wien'  ^Vicuna,  1870)  ;  and  in  later  years  by  the 
same  in  Cocks's  '  Musical  Miscellany '  (London,  j 
July  and  Aui,'.  I'^.^i,  Jan.  i!^',-.',^;  in  1809  by 
Beichardt  in  '  V'ertraute  Briete '  (Amsterdam,  ' 
tSlo) ;  in  181 4  by  Spohr  in  his  'Selhstbic^phie' 
(Ca-Ml,  iS'o),  and  by  Tomaschek  in  'IJbussa' 
for  1^46;  in  i&22  by  Bochlitz  in  the  A.M.Z., 
i8a8,  p.  10,  printed  in  'Fttr  Reunde  der  Ton- 
kunst,  vol.  iv.  p.  348  (Tx-ipzig,  183JV,  in  1824 

iby  Mr.  Kdward  .S^:hulz]  in  the  '  Uarmonicon,' 
Ian.  1S24;  and  [by  Mrs.  Payne,  Dr.  Bumey's 
nieee,]    in   tlie  '  Harmonicon,"  Pec.  1825 ;  in  | 
1»v  lielUtiib  ill  'Ausmeinem  l^ben,' ii.  224.  f 
(»}'  lat!  r  hio^'raphies  must  bo  mentioned  that  | 
of  M.  Fetis  in  his  'Biographie  univei-selle  des 
Musicieiis';  of  Wilhelm  von  Lcnz,  'Beethoven, 
eine  Kimst-Studie,'  a  Life,  with  an  extended 
critical  and  hiMtorical  catalogue  of  the  works ;  I 
and  of  Herr  Ludwig  Nohl,  'Beothovens  Ixiben,*  of 
which  the  3rd  and  last  volume  wiut  published  in 
Sept.  1876.   Nohl  is  said  to  be  inaccurate^  and 
he  is  certainly  diffuse,  but  I  for  one  owe  Mm  a 
<1  lit  of  gralituile  fir  liis  v.irioiis  j>uMieations,  the  ' 
information  in  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else,  i 
The  notes  to  the  biography  contain  a  mass  of  I 
materials  of  the  grcatitit  in  unrest.    ljt\<tt  and  best 
is  the  'Ludwig  van  iieethoveus  Lebeu'  of  A.  W. 
Thayw  (Beriin,  1866,  73),  of  which  the  5rd  vol. 
is  on  the  eve  of  publication,  and  which,  throtigh 
the  caution,  widu  research,  and  unflagging  industry 
of  ita  author  has  already  taken  a  jSu»  w  hitrher 
than  any  of  its  ]>re(le-ea«nrs.     Ain'in  r-t  oilur 
sources  of  iuformiiUou  ^Lr.  Thayer  has  uxhcritod 


the  memoranda  coll  acted  by  the  late  Otto  Jahi^ 
who  had  him^^lf  made  some  progress  in  a 
biography  of  Beethoven.  The  ooirections  wUdt 
this  able  investigattn'  haa  made  in  many  moat 
material  point.^,  and  the  light  thrown  by  him 
on  passages  hitherto  more  than  obscure,  can 
only  be  appreciated  by  thoae  who  read  hia 
work. 

IV.  Of  more  miscellaneous  works  the  following 
must  be  named : — W.  von  Lenz,  *  Beethoven  et 
troiH  Styles'  (^iVteryhup,',  1852;  also  Bans, 
Laviuee,  1855') — a  book  whieh,  if  full  of  rhap- 
sody, is  also  full  of  knowledge,  ia^ht,  and  em> 
thuHi:iAiii ;  (liililjicheff,  '  Beethoren,  see  critinues 
ot  ses  glufsateurs,'  in  direct  antaf^ism  to  the 
foregwng  (Paris,  1857)  ;  Berlioz,  'Etude  ana- 
lytique  dee  Symphonies  de  Beethoven'  in  hte 
'Voyage  musical,*  vol.  i.  (Paris,  1844);  Otto 
Jahn,  three  papers  in  bis  'Gcsammelte  Aufs;ttze* 
(Leipzig,  1866),  vis.  '  Leonore  oder  Fidelio^'  *  B. 
ira  MaUcasten,  and  'B.  «id  die  Auagaben  sriner 
Werke';  R.  AYagner,  'Ikethoven'  (Tx^ipzii^r. 
1870);  Maix,  'B.'s  Leben  und  Schaffen,  3rd 
editioB  (Beriin,  1875) ;  Aeteunaamge  Dartteanng' 
der  Ausgrabung  und  Wi(  di.  rbeisetzung  der  ir- 
dischen  Beste  von  Beethoven  und  Schubert 
(Vienna,  1863);  Nohl,  '  Beethovens  Brevier* 
(Leipzig,  1870),  a  c<)ll>eti.>n  of  [i:i.«8.a^e«  in  his 
favourite  authors  extracted  or  marked  by  Ikie- 
thoven;  'Die  Beethoven  Feier'  (Vienna,  1870, 
containing  amongst  other  things  I^-ethoven'a 
diary  from  1812  to  1818.  The  amilytical  pro- 
grammea  cf  Beethoven's  sonatas  by  Mr.  J.  \V, 
Lavison,  prepared  to  aooompaay  Mr.  Charles 
Hall<$'s  performance  in  1861,  are  full  of  interest. 

\'.  We  now  arrive  at  another  class  of  works  <»f 
m<  ire  importanoe  than  any  yet  mentioned,  except 
prr)tni)»  the  letten,  and  abaolutdy  indispeoaable 
to  tlin-c  who  wish  to  investigate  BeethovLii*!* 
music  chronologically,  vis.  the  cataloguei^  and 
reprints  of  the  wetoh-booka. 

Cataloguesof  Beethoven's  works  wcro  attempted 
by  Artaria,  Hofweistcr,  and  Cranz,  but  the  firet 
one  worthy  of  the  subject  was  issued  by  Breitkopf 
&  Uartcl  in  1851 — '  Tbematiscbes  Verzeicbniss,' 
etc.,  large  8vo.,  167  pp.  The  second  eilition  uf 
this,  edited  and  enriched  with  copious  notes, 
remarks,  appendices,  indexes,  etc.  by  Mr.  G. 
Nottel>i:)hm  (Leipzig,  1868,  pp.  i-a30\  leaves 
little  to  be  desirod.  It  is  arranged  in  the  order 
of  the  opus  numbers  of  the  pieces— where  they 
are  numbered — that  is  to  say,  in  the  order  of 
publication.  A  catalogue  from  a  different  p<.>int 
of  view — in  the  order  of  the  production  of  the 
worici^  and  embracing  those  unpublished  m 
well  as  published,  was  issued  by  ^Ir.  Thayer, 
as  a  precursor,  or  memoire  pour  «rrnr,  to  hia 
'  Biography,*  vis.  *C9ironoIogiacbes  Veneiduiiai»* 
etc.  (Berlin,  1863).  It  is  diftionlt  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  unpretending  list, 
which  contains  a  vast  amount  of  infonnatkm  not 
only  before  inaccessible,  but  tmknown  to  students. 
It  was  follo\M  «l  by  a  work  of  equal  interest— 
•Kin  Skizzenbiieh  v.  n  B  ,'  etc.,  the  reprint  ct 
one  of  lH.'ttlio\t  irs  !skel<-h  books,  with  such  com- 
uientary  as  is  necessary  fully  to  elucidate  it. 
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edited  by  Mr.  Nottebohm,  aud  was 
I  in  1 869  by  the  oanunaaoament  of  a  wriea 

of  articles  in  the  '  Alli/enieine  inuHik.  Zeitunit '  on 
variuus  points  in  Be&thuven's  works,  examined 
and  elucidated  chiefly  through  his  sketch-books, 
and  jtrint'd  with  <•. .jjious  quotations,  the  wholf 
tbn)\vin^'  a  must  intereating  light  on  his  nietluKl 
of  working.    Thea«  papers  were  collected  and  ru- 

Jtublisbed  as  ' Bec'thoveniana'  (Leipzig,  1872).  A 
urther  eeries,  entitled  '  Neue  Beethovenlana,'  by 
the  same  indefatigable  explorer  is  now  (1878) 
being  published  in  the  '  Mtwkaliachea  Woohen* 
Mtttt*  Hie  anioimt  of  new  and  important  infor- 
mation on  Beethoven's  muHic  furnished  by  these 
two  leries  no  cms  can  tell  who  has  not  studied 
them.  They  are  indispemnMe  tar  all  sindente 
t>f  til-:-  >iiV'j<:ot.  Mr.  X' ittt  li. ihra  has  puVili^hed  a 
new  etlitiou  of  '  Beethoven's  Studien,'  in  which 
many  mistakes  in  Seyfried**  edition  ace  oorrected 
and  much  additional  information  given,  sm  li 
no  one  who  has  nut  the  peculiar  knowledge  jkm- 
aessed  by  Mr.  Nottebohm  wmdd  be  oompeteut  to 
impart.  [(r.] 
BEFFARA,  Loais  Francois,  bom  at  Nonan- 
comt,  Aug.  33,  1751;  nom  179a  to  1816 
Oonmissairo  de  Police  in  Pan'r*,  where  he  died 
IWb.  a,  1838.  Kenowned  for  lii-s  collection  of 
docoments  on  the  Paris  operas,  which  were  un- 
fortunately consumed  at  the  humiiiy  of  tlie  Hotel 
de  V'iiie  during  the  Commune  in  187 1.  For  com- 
pleteneas  and  genuineness  the  collection  could  not 
be  surpaased,  and  its  liws  is  irreparable,  [F.  G.] 
BEGGAR'S  OPEKA,  The.  A  celebrated 
piece,  written  in  1727  by  John  Gay,  who  was 
■aid  to  have  been  instigated  to  its  production  by 
*  feeling  of  annoyance  at  having  been  offered  a 
court  appointment  which  he  regarded  aa  bmeath 
ban.  It  b  also  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
nn  observation  of  Swift**  to  its  author,  that  '  a 
Newgate  ]>:u^toraI  might  make  an  o<ld  pretty 
aort  of  thing''  Under  the  thin  veil  of  ex- 
posing the  fioee  of  highwaymen,  pickpockets, 
gaolers,  re<:«iver8  of  Htolen  ljoocIh,  and  their  con- 
iederates  aud  associatesi,  it  briMtles  with  keen, 
veD-pdnted  satiM  on  the  corrupt  and  Tenal 
fK^tliiiciana  and  courtiers  of  the  day,  and  of  the 
prerailingfiuhionable entertainment— the  Italian 
opctn.  It  has  been  denied  that  there  is  any 
iwference  to  the  latter,  because  the  style  of  the 
Biasic  of  Italian  0{)era8  is  not  burloqued,  but 
the  fact  is  apparent  from  the  introducti  iry  dialogue 
between  the  l»eggar  ^thc  ansuiued  autlior  of  the 
piece)  and  the  Player,  in  which  the  fonner  is 
made  to  say,  '  I  have  introdoo^d  the  similes  that 
are  in  all  your  celebrated  operas ;  the  Swallow, 
the  Moth,  the  liee,  the  Ship,  the  Flower,  eto. 
Sesides,  I  have  a  prison  Rcene,  which  the  lailies 
aJways  reckon  channingly  pathetick.  As  to  the 
parts  I  have  observed  such  a  nice  impartiality 
to  our  two  ladies,  that  it  is  impossible  for  eitlier 
cf  them  to  take  offence.'  The  allusion  in  the 
lasi  sentence  to  the  deadly  feod  between  Ooxnmi 
and  Fan^tiii:i.  which  in  1727  divided  the  fashion - 
able  world  into  two  violently  hostile  factions,  is 
ao  filpable  aa  to  oraia  watpam  at  its  having 
lofcdookad.  *Tha  Baggu^aOp«M*tfaifint 


offered  t<)  (^)lley  Gibber  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre^ 
bat  bein^r  rt  jc  cted  by  him  was  accepted  by  John 
Rich,  and  brought  out  at  Lincoln'^  Inn  Fields 
Theatre,  Jan.  39,  1727-28.  Its  success  waa 
dccisiTe:  it  was  performed  aixty-two  nighta 
(not  consecutive)  during  the  sea-son,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  played  all  over  England,  in 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  even  in  Minorca.  By 
the  time  it  had  reached  its  tliirty-sixth  ro- 
presentatitm  Rich  ha<l  nettixl  nearly  £4000, 
whilst  (xay's  four  '  author's  nights'  had  produced 
him  ^£693  I3«.  6d.;  whence  it  was  sua  that  it 
had  made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  gay.  The  songs 
were  all  written  either  to  ballad  tunes  (English 
and  Scotch,  some  of  oonaiderable  antiquity),  or 
the  tones  of  the  most  popular  Kongn  of  the  day. 
These  tunes,  wixty-nine  in  number,  were  arranged 
aud  scored  by  jUr.  Pepuscb,  who  also  oompMed 
aa  overt  ore  lor  the  pieoe.  They  were  chosen 
wi;})  :,'reat  jud^niient,  and  to  them  its  remark- 
ul)le  Huccess  was  in  a  great  degree  attributable. 
The  rage  ifar  'The  Bc^fai^s  Open'  shewed  itself 
in  its  KceneH  and  HonijH  api»<  ariiig  on  fans  and 
screens,  in  the  attire  of  Lavinia  Fenton  (the  per- 
former of  Polly)  becoming  the  pattern  for  that  of 
ladies  of  fashion,  Rn<l  in  ttie  tetnporary  desertion 
of  the  Italian  Opera.  Ilogiurth  published  an  en- 
graving gspwaspting  a  8een«  in  Act  II.  Some 
of  the  songs  were  said  to  have  received  finishing 
touches  mm  the  hand  of  Pope.  The  soocess 
of  'The  Beggar's  Opera'  le<l  to  the  production 
of  a  host  of  other  pieces  with  songs  wiitten  to 
ballad  tunes,  aad  thenoe  denominated  Ballad- 
Operas.  [W.  H.  11  ] 

PEdXIS,  GirRKPPE  riE,  bom  at  Lul'o,  in  the 
Papal  States,  1793.  »An'^  nopraiio  iu  the  chaiHsl 
at  Lugo  till  he  w.-us  nearly  HfteeB,  Wbttl  his 
voice  broke.  Thinking  it  would  never  return, 
and  having  a  strttng  taste  fur  comwly,  he  t«x>k 
lessons  of  Mandini,  a  celeV>rated  Italian  actor; 
but,  his  &ther  bein^  opposed  to  this  course,  he 
began  to  study  mtuno  a^in  under  Saraoeni  the 

couijKiscr,  the  l>rother  of  Mailaiue  Morandi.  Ho 
made  his  first  operatic  appearance  iu  the  carnival 
of  1813  as  pn'mo  huffo  in  FaTeri*s  'Maroo 
Antonio'  at  M(xlena,  and  was  most  successful. 
Ue  next  went  to  Forli  and  Rimini,  and  returned 
to  M odena.  In  tiie  liallowing  oaraival  he  san^ 
at  Siena,  at  the  openintf  of  tlie  new  Teatro  degli 
Academici  Rozzi,  as  Piuoso  in  Paer's  'Agnese,' 
and  as  Selinj  in  the  '  Turco  in  Italia '  of  Rossini, 
and  was  enthusiastically  applauilcd  in  Imth.  He 
next  appeare<l  at  Ferrara,  iladia,  aud  Trieste. 
In  the  carnival  of  18 15  he  was  at  C^-iicna,  and 
[particularly  brilliant  in  Fioravanti's  '  liello  piace 
a  tutti,'  iu  which  he  imitated  with  his  falsetto 
the  celebrated  Pacchierotti.  He  now  sang  at 
various  theatres  until  the  caruhral  of  1810,  at 
Milan,  where  he  was  hdd  np  for  three  monifai^  and 
unable  to  Hiu'^.  On  hi.^  recover}'  he  proceeded  to 
Parma,  where  his  success  was  more  brilliant  than 
ever;  then  to  Modena  and  Bologna.  Here  he 
playwl  Biici  t  ggfully  in  P^'t'i^  'A^rnese,'  whidi 
had  been  tried  twice  before  there  without  success. 

tut  the  benefit  of  l^gnora 
Shortly  after, 
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■he  WM  married  to  De  BegniB,  wbo  WM  admitted 

to  the  Philharmonic  Academy  of  Bologna  at  the 
same  time.  They  were,  however,  separated  for 
a  time,  De  Begnis  being  engacred  to  sing  at 
Borne,  and  Bomd  at  Genoa.  T)iey  mot  a-uin 
tA  lloiceaoe,  1817,  and  performed  tt^ether  at 
Vioenn  koA  Teroiuk  Bomb!  engaged  then 
for  the  ojM'ning  of  the  new  theatre  at  Peuaro. 
In  1 81 9  tbej  made  their  dtbutt  at  Paris  with 
great  wieeew;  and  in  1829  appoand  in  London 
in  the  '  Turco  in  Italia,'  where  he  was  considered 
an  excellent  coiuic  actor  and  ainger.  In  1823  he 
had  the  direotUNip  with  hii  wife,  of  the  operas  at 
B.itli  ;  and  he  was  again  engaged  for  the  operatic 
Beaaun  uf  1824.     He  died  Aug.  1849.      [J.  M.] 

BEQNIS,  SlOVORA  Rom  I»,  the  wife  of  the 
above,  waw  iKwsiMy  the  young  girl,  Claudina 
Konzi,  burn  at  Paris,  Jan.  11,  1800,  of  whom 
there  is  still  a  record  at  the  Conservatoire  in  tliat 
city,  that  she  waa  a4hnittt*i  to  a  Hinging  claas 
March  9,  1 809.  However  thia  may  be,  nothing 
more  iH  known  of  her  until  her  marriage  with  De 
Begnis  at  Bologna,  1816.  In  1819  she  made  her 
fint  appearance  at  Paris,  having  Hung  at  most  of 
the  principal  Italian  oi^eras,  and  for  Rossini  at 
tha  openiqg  of  the  new  theatre  at  Pesaro  in 
i8t8.  llieFirisiaiiatlioiiglit  her  weak,  aipedally 
aa  Kosina ;  but  tlif  y  a<lmit  that  Donna  Anna 
was  never  so  well  sung  there  by  any  one  else 
befbn  Soota^  uMbrtook  it  in  x8a8.  It  nraat  ha 
said  that  ehe  receive<l  nome  instrtiction  in  the 
Dart  from  Garat,  and  that  she  profited  by  hin 
MHons.  In  1 8a a  she  oama  wiu  her  husband 
to  London,  where  ht-r  voice  and  style  stcwlily 
improved.  'She  m.ado  lier  first  appearance.'  wiys 
Lord  Mount- Etlgecuinbe,  'in  the  Turco  in  Italia, 
and  iM-ted  in  it  (l>:-lii,']itf;i!!y.  Witli  a  j-rt^tty  fisce 
and  pleading  couiiU.'miuci',  ahe  hml  a  voice  of 
great  sweetness  and  flcxitiility,  which  she  man- 
aged with  considerable  skill  and  taste.  She  de< 
odedly  excelled  in  comic  parts :  indeed,  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  better  bufFa."  In  1^2.^  nhe  wa^ 
eoUpjed  bv  the  arrival  of  Pasta.  In  18^5  she 
duvcd  wiui  Madanw  Yeatria  the  principal  parU 
in  tlx:  oninic  operaa  at  the  IlaNniiarket  Theatre, 
the  tem^Kirary  retreat  of  the  company ;  hut,  soon 
after  the  return  of  Pasta,  she  feU  ill  and  totally 
lost  her  voice,  was  obli;;wl  to  throw  up  her  en- 
gagemeaty  and  returned  to  Italy.  Her  death 
was  amMNmoed  in  the  'Sunday  Times,'  J uly  3, 
18:3.  [J.  M.] 

BEGBEZ,  Puaas  IcnaoB,  bom  at  Namur 
Dae.  a3, 1787.  At  the  af«  of  rix  he  aang  in  the 
clioir  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Aubin.  After  some 
years  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  received  in  a 
violin-clafls  at  the  Conservatoire^  the  17th  Flov^, 
An  xii.  (I  So  I).  lie  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  the  urehestra  of  the  Opera,  then  under 
the  direetton  of  Graaset.  Finding,  however, 
that  he  (Mi«tBeMte<l  a  fine  tenor  voice,  he  soon 
threw  afside  the  violin,  and  studied  singing  under 
Ganit,  from  October  1806.  In  18 14  he  carried 
oil'  the  first  prize  at  the  ConHervatoire,  and  in 
1 81 5  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  the  opera 
in  Gluck'a  '  Armide,'  which  he  foUoweil  with  the 
principal  parta  of  'Lea  Bajrad^xea'  and  'Ann- 
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cr^n.'  About  the  end  of  the  aame  year  be  W 
engaged  for  the  London  0|>era  House,  where  be 
renu^Md  •  pennaiieint  member  of  the  company 
at  the  KiBg^  Tliaatre  tfU  i8aa,  when  he  retired 
from  tht'  Imunl*,  and  devoted  himself  to  teaching 
and  singly  in  concerts.  Ue  bad  a  beautiful  voios^ 
andgwSlmwhal^le.  He  died  Deo.  1863.  [J.M.] 

BEIDEN  NEFFEK.         or  Dkr  Okkbl 

AVH  BnsToy.  An  opera  in  three  acts,  contain- 
ing  overture  and  14  uumben,  for  voices  and 
orchet^tra,  the  words  bj  Dr.  OMpar,  the  nnio 

by  .Mrmlt'lssohn,  1822. 

BEIDEN  PADAGOGEN,  DIE.  Aa  opem 
in  one  act,  containing  overture  and  13  numbcn^ 

for  voices  and  orclu  -t  r:i ;  the  words  by  Dr.  Casfiar, 
the  munc  by  Mendelasohn,  i8ii.  Like  the  pre* 
ceding  this  opera  waaonly  perfiMrmed  at  tlie  Hen* 

delssohn's  house.  Both  arc  still  in  MS.,  sod 
the  autographs  are  in  the  lUbliothek  at  Berlin. 

BEKLEMMT,  i.e.  hea\7  at  the  heart,  op- 
pressed. A  word  which  Beethoven  has  attached 
to  the  middle  section  of  the  Cavatina  in  hit 
Quartet  in  B  flat  (op.  1 30^  where  he  modulate 
into  C  fiat;  and  where  the  choked  and  brukea 
aocenta  of  tlie  first  violin  fully  bear  out  the  at* 
prearfoo.  None  of  tiie  old  copies  of  the  quartet 
i^Wo  tlii.H  interesting  pt  rsnn.il  note  of  the  com- 
IKMer's.  It  first  appeared  in  Breitkopf  &  Hartel's 
complete  edition.  Correctly  the  word  would  be 
bil'l'tinim  11.  but  in  wonls  .is  in  music  Beethoven 
ifl  always  original  ami  alwaya  right.  [G.] 

BELCKE,  Fbieorich  August,  a  celebrated 
trombone -player,  son  of  the  town  musician  st 
Ludu  in  Saxony,  and  bom  May  37,  1 795.  The 
boj  nt  aa  early  age  showed  a  fondne»<s  for  hnm 
instruments,  and  was  a  go(>d  horn  player  before 
he  took  up  the  trombone,  on  which  he  tooa 
readied  a  |rftoh  ct  exoellenoe  befere  nnKuowtL 
He  fir^it  ]oined  the  Gewandhaus  onh  -tra 
in  Leipsic,  and  then  obtained  a  permanent 
poet  in  tiie  royal  band  at  Beriin.  Fraqneot 
tour»  made  him  w!<l<>ly  kmnvn.  Tn  iS;S  bp 
left  the  Berlin  band  uf  his  own  accord  and 
retired  to  his  native  place,  where  he  died  Dee; 
10,  1874.  By  trondxme-plavers  bis  com]>"<sitians 
are  well  known  .and  highly  vjdued.  He  it  ii  of 
wliom  Schumann  plcaRantly  sayK,  in  his  essaj'  on 
'The  Comic  iu  Minic'  (Ges.  Schriftrn,  i.  i^^^V 
'There  is  a  plmv<e  iu  the  finale  of  I^thovend 
ei>,'hth  syiiipbony  wlildi  always  makee  themaaH 
bers  of  a  well -known  orchestra  laugh,  KT.ause 
they  insist  upon  it  that  in  thiH  fi;;ure  they  hear 
^  ''~f, — -  the  name  of  Belcke,  one  of  the 
— bent  of  tlieir  numl)er.'     [A.  .M.] 

BELISARIO,  Italian  ojiera  in  three  acts, 
lilnetto  and  mnrio  by  Donixetti.   Produced  st 

Venice,  Feb.  7.  1836;  in  Lonib.n.  at  the  Kin^'i 
Theatre,  April  1,  1837 ;  and  at  Paris,  Th«iitre 
dee  Italtena,  Got.  94, 1843. 

BET.L  (Fr.  puvillon).  Tho  everted  op«.ninj 
in  which  mo»t  wind  instruments  terminate; 
especially  thoee  made  of  braas.  It  undoubtedly 
a«lda  to  the  p)wer  of  tin-  tunc,  on  the  wune 
principle  aa  the  speaking-trumpet  reinforces  the 
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TOice,  though  the  exact  cause  of  t1ic  fact  ia  not 
kztown.  It  waa  erroneously  maintained  by  Sax 
flat  tlw  material  of  the  bellaxeireiaea  no  inflncaMaa 
on  the  quality  of  the  tone.  Notes  of  t-xru-t1v 
limilar  pitch  with  those  from  braw  or  wood  can 
of  course  be  obtained,  aa  Im  atated,  from  rimilar 
bclLj  Toade  of  leather,  putta  percha,  or  papier- 
mach^.  Even  a  tnuupet-shapod  orifice  in  a  solid 
wall,  fitted  with  a  mouthpiece,  gives  all  the  0}>en 
tj'U  <  of  a  wind  inetrume-nt.  But  the  quality 
and  timbre  are  found  to  be  very  dill'ureat  when 
oompand  with  tfa«  nal  iartramant.  [W.  H.  &] 
BELLAMY,  Richard,  Mua.  Bac.  Cantil.., 
ft  bam  aioger,  was  on  March  a8,  1771,  appointed 
a  gontfamaa  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  om  January 
1, 1773.  a  lay-vicar  <jf  Westminster  Abbey.  He 
also  held  the  appointment  of  vicar  choral  and 
master  of  the  cliori.stera  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
In  1788  he  publishe<l  a  volume  containing  a 
Te  I)eum  for  a  full  orchestra  iperformed  at  the 
installation  of  Knights  of  the  Bath  iu  !Muy  uf 
that  year),  and  a  set  of  anthems.  He  died 
Sept.  II,  1813.  His  son,  Tuomas  Lddfoko 
BlLLAlCT,  was  bom  in  Westminster  in  1770. 
He  waa  educated  in  the  choir  of  Woatmiiurter 
Abbey  under  Dr.  Cooke,  and  after  the  change 
of  his  voice  to  a  bass  studit^l  under  Tasca,  the 
baas  singer.  Ue  sang  in  London  in 
the  cathedral  dbtAn  and  at  conoerta  mitil  1 794, 
wli.in  111'  went  to  Ireland  as  agent  on  a  noble- 
man's estate,  but  haviim  to  give  up  that  employ< 
OMBt  be  went  to  Duuin,  where  in  1797  he 
Wame  stage  manat^'cr  at  the  tlieatra  In  1800 
he  became  part  prupnetor  of  the  Manchester, 
ClMrtar,  Shrowsbury,  and  Liehfield  theatres. 
In  1803  he  sold  his  share  and  became  sole 
proprietor  of  the  Belfatit,  Londonderry,  and 
Kewiy  theatres.  This  speculation  proving 
nnsacoessful  he  returned  to  London,  ami  t^:\n'^ 
at  Covent  Garden  Tlieatre  for  live  years,  lu 
181 S  he  was  engaged  for  five  years  at  Drury 
Lane.  During  all  this  period  he  also  appeared 
as  a  concert  singer.  In  1819  he  was  appointed 
choir-master  at  the  chapel  of  the  Spanish 
Embaasy,  which  he  retained  for  many  years. 
In  I  Sax,  on  the  death  of  Bartleman,  he  was 
engaged  as  princi^xil  bass  singer  at  the  Concert 
of  Andent  Music,  and  so  continued  until,  a  few 
Tmn  Liter,  be  waa  anpeneded  hj  Henry  Phillips. 
In  1840  he  edited  a  volume  of  "Uie  pfx^try  of 
gleea,  madiigals,  catches,  roundly  canons,  and 
doelii  Ha  died  ia  Jndd  Street,  Bronawiek 
SqaavcL  Jaanaiy  3»  1843,  in  bia  seventy-third 
year.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BELLE  HEli:NE,  LA,  Op^bouffe  in  three 
acta,  words  hy  De  Meilhao  and  Hal^TV,  the  moate 

om-nbach  ;  pnHluoed  a*  Pttia,  ThMfaa  dflS 

Vari' u''*,  Dec.  17,  1864, 

BELLERMANN,  Constaktin,  bom  at 
Erfint,  1696,  n-ctor  of  Mundel^  a  composer  of 
epecaa  aiui  oratorioa*  and  an  extraordinary 
pcrfenner  on  the  lute.  His  most  important 
work  I*  '  Programma  in  quo  Parnassus  Musarum 
Tooe,  fidiboa,  tibiiaque  rwaonanaj  aive  musioea 
divinaa  artii  ImMiea  dinnaa  fpeelw  dngaiant 


effoctus  afqnc  primarii  autores  succmcie  enar- 
rantur'  (Erfurt,  1743),  an  analysia  of  which  is 
given  by  MmLn  in  bia  'fiffaUothelc,*  toL  iil. 

He  di«l  at  Mflndon  in  1763.  [F.  G.] 

££LL£RMANN,  JoHANir  Joachu^  bom  at 
Erfort,  1735,  i^rited  Rnasia,  and  returned  to 

become  Director  of  tlie  Gyninasiinn  of  his  native 
town.  He  published  very  interesting  'fiemer* 
kungen*  on  Rtndaa  aim,  daneea,  mid  mnrioal 
instruments  (Erfurt,  1788).  His  son,  Johank 
FBiEi)KicH,bom  at  Erfiut,  March  8, 1795,  served 
in  the  war  of  independence  (1813-15),  htudied  at 
Tk^rlin  and  Jena,  and  in  1819  became  Professor, 
and  in  1847  Director  of  the  Gynmasium  'zum 
grauen  Kkirter'  at  Berlin.  He  was  a  great 
authority  on  ancient  Greek  music,  and  was 
especially  known  for  hia  etlition  of  the  'De 
anonymis  scriptis  de  Musica,'  and  a  work  on  tliu 
scales  and  notes  of  the  Greeks.  He  dieil  a  few 
years  since.  His  son  Heineicu  is  now  (1875) 
jjrofessor  in  the  Berlin  university,  and  author 
of  an  esteemed  work  on  counterpoint.  [F.  G.] 
BELLETTI,  Giovakni,  the  great  barj'tone, 
was  bom  in  1815  at  Saraana,  a  town  in  the 
Lunigiana,  of  reniectable  parents  engaged  in 
trade.  While  still  a  child,  he  showra  a  very 
strong  inclination  to  nrisic.  Ha\nng  an  exceevl- 
ingly  delkate  ear  and  a  wonderful  agility  of 
voice,  he  soon  began  to  repeat  with  bte  dilld'a 
treble  t'\t:ry  op'-ratio  air  that  he  lu'.ird.  His 
father,  being  advised  to  cultivate  his  son's  talent, 
placed  liim  bi  the  luuidi  of  a  master  in  the  neigh- 
liotirhrHKl,  upon  wlioso  advice  he  soon  .-ifter  tran?*- 
ferrod  him,  at  no  small  personal  aacritico,  to  the 
famous  school  at  Bologna,  over  which  the  cele- 
brated Pilotti  presided.  The  latter  took  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  boy,  and  taught  him 
counterpoint  as  well  as  singing.  After  five  yean 
of  Btudy,  Belletti  received  his  diidoma.  His 
voice  was  now  settled  as  a  barytone  of  the  most 
beautiful  quality  and  evenness,  with  marveUoOft 
facility  of  execution.  Advised  to  try  the  etage^ 
he  hesitated  for  aome  time,  until  he  met  at 
Carrara  a  Swedish  sculptor  named  Bystrom,  who 
proposed  to  take  him  to  Stockholm,  nee  feim  all 
risk  or  expense,  to  lodge  in  his  house,  and  malM 
his  debut ;  and,  if  unsucccs-sful,  to  send  him  back 
on  the  same  terma  to  Italy.  This  generous  offer 
he  accepted,  and  arrived  at  Slodkholm  in  T837. 
Early  the  next  year  he  appeared  in  the  '  Barbiere,* 
and  achieved  his  first  auccem  about  a  montli 
earlier  than  Jenny  Llnd,  with  wboae  brilliant 
career  he  was  so  much  connected  afterwards. 
With  her  he  sang  in  'Lucia,'  in  '  Robui-t,'  and 
others  of  Donizetti's  and  Mejrerbeer's  operas, 
translated  into  Swedish.  To  the  influence  of 
Jenny  Lind,  and  to  the  criticjU  taste  of  hiri  tirst 
audience,  ns  well  to  the  fine  old  school  of  sing- 
ing in  which  he  hud  been  brouijht  up,  he  owed 
the  pure  Htyle  and  freetlom  from  vulgarity  which, 
more  even  tlian  his  noble  voice,  made  him  the 
greatest  barytone  of  the  century.  When  Jenny 
Lind  left  Stockholm  for  Paris,  young  Belletti  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  :  but  when  she  came  to 
linden,  Lumley,  upon  her  uigent  advice^  aoon 
penoadad  him  to  coma  to  aing  with  bar  again. 
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In  tho  Tn^^rmtunr-  he  had  hww^  with  ^mt  kupccss 
ftt  Florence  aud  IjiJLjlioru.  in  oj)cnitt  of  llnnsini 
and  Donizetti.  In  1H48  he  mxule  hia  firet  ap- 
p«anincc  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in  'Ernani,* 
with  IklUe.  Cruvelli,  and  (luring  that  season  i^ani; 
at  both  the  opera-houses.  After  singing  with  no 
le«  •Qcoeas  at  Paris,  he  was  en^piged,  with  Lin  l 
Mid  Benedict,  by  Barnnm,  for  b  toor  la  the 
United  States  ;  (iuriiiL:  which  he  malntaine*!  his 
iiq)atetioD»  and  contributed  to  the  enthusiastic 
receptioB  whidh  ihe  eompany  obteiaed  in  Ane* 
rica.  F'eturned  <ince  more  ki  Ixmdon,  iH-lletti 
remained  there  till  the  end  of  62,  singing  not 
only  al  the  Opera,  but  in  daMioal  oonoerts  and 
omtorioe,  with  undiminished  success.  Since  that 
time  he  has  retired,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
brilliant  career,  without  a  si^n  of  failed  powers, 
to  Sarzana,  hia  nati\<>  p!  ice,  where  he  lives  a 
life  of  seclusion,  univert».'illy  respected,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  &mily  and  relations,  with  whom 
he  shares  the  <>f»T*'^  of  the  yean  he  spent  in 
his  profesi^ion.  [J.  M.] 

BELLINI,  ViNOKNBO,  bora  at  Catania,  the 
capital  of  Sicily,  Nov.  3,  1803,  was,  like  so  many 
distinfCuiKhed  musiciand,  the  t«on  of  an  organist. 
From  his  tutlicr  he  received  his  first  lessons  in 
inuaic;  but  a  Sicilian  nobleman,  struck  by  the 
^ild*t  talant,  persuaded  old  BeUini  to  allow  him 
to  aMldfailson  to  Xa|i1e8,  where  he  offcr(.  <i  to  ]<av 
the  tdiikTa  expenses  at  the  famous  Conservatorio, 
directed  at  that  time  by  Zingarelli.  Here 
Uonizetti,  who  was  horn  nine  years  hefore  and 
died  thirteen  vcan  after  Bellini,  had  preceded 
Ida  ahcrt^ed  oontemporary  by  only  a  few 
ye.ars.  Another  of  Bellini  s  fellow-iMipils  at 
the  < 'nnservatorio  of  Naples  was  Mcrcwiante, 
th'-  t  ut  ire  compojier  of  '  II  Oiuramento'  and  *  La 
Testa  di  Ihimr.u,'  It  is  [)ri«hal'lt)  enough  that 
Aleriadante  (^who  in  after  years  became  director 
of  the  ctkbrated  musical  institution  in  which  he 
reoeive<l  his  early  education)  may  have  written 
better  exerciseH  and  parsed  better  examinations 
than  his  less  instructed  young  friend  BeUini. 
The  latter  however  began  at  aa  earlier  age  to 

PMMe.  BeDinfs  first  work  for  the  stage  was 
uoed  while  he  was  still  at  the  acaileiny.  His 
'Addaon  e  Salvino'  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
filayed  in  pneence  of  the  oelelbrated  Barbajk. 
manager  at  that  time  of  La  Scala  at  ^Tilaii,  of 
the  t>au  Carlo  at  Naples,  and  of  numerous  minor 
opera-houses.  The  great  impresario^  ^th  the 
keen-sighteilness  which  alwcivn  ili-tingui.-he<l  him, 
gave  the  prouuHing  student  a  couuuiii^itjn  to  write 
an  opera  for  Naples ;  and  in  i8a6,  Bellini's  'Bianca 
e  Fernando'  w;u*  laxxighi  <>irt  at  the  San  Carlo 
without  l>eing  so  eucce»«tul  a.s  to  attract  Eun>- 
pean  attention.  Bianca  0  I'emando,  however, 
pleased  the  Nea^iolitan  puldtc,  while  it-K  general 
merit  encouraged  l!arV>ajk  to  entrwut  the  young 
mutiician  with  the  cniniM»sition  of  another  work, 
which  this  time  was  to  be  brought  out  at  La 
Scahi.  Tlio  tenor  part  in  Bellini's  first  opera 
for  Milan  was  to  be  written  Mjiecially  for  Kubini, 
%ho  retired  with  the  juvenile  maestro  into  the 
oountiy,  and  ranained  with  him  natfl  the  new 
oiiet%  or  at  laaat  tho  tenor  part  in  wai 
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finished.    The  florid  music  of  Rossini  was  aft 
that  time  alone  in  fashion ;  and,  by  way  of 
novelty,  Bellini  coni|K>sed  for  Rubini,  with  hia 
direct  ap)  <  ro)  >a  tion,  if  not  at  hia  express  suggoetioii, 
the  rimi'le  expreaslTe  melodies  whidi  ue  illua* 
triouH  t<-ii<>r  fsang  with  m  much   effect  when 
'  II  Pirata'  was  at  length  produced.   Owing  in 
a  great  niearan  to  RaUnra  adminUo  delivery 
of  the  teunr  airs,  'II  Pirata' — the  earlieat  of 
those  works  by  BeUini  which  are  still  re- 
memberad— obtained  a  snocees  not  merely  oC 
cst<.-eni  or  even  of  enthusiasm,  but  c)f  furi«re.  It 
was  represented  soon  afterwards  iu  I'aris,  and 
in  due  time  was  heard  in  all  the  capitals  of 
Kuropo  where  Italian  opera  was  at  that  time 
cultivate<l.    Bellini's  next  work  was  '  La  Stra- 
niera,'  first  performed  at  Milan  in  i8i8  with  an 
adiiiiruble  cast,  including   in  the  chief  parts 
M:ulame  Tosi,  Donzelli,  and  Tamburini.  'La 
Stranicra'  was  less  successful  than  its  pnxlecessor, 
and  it  scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  met  with 
general  favour  in  Euri>pe.    Like  *  II  Pirata'  it 
was  pro<iuced  in  London,  where  however  it  mado 
but  little  impression.    'Zaira'  (Parma,  1820) 
may  l>e  said  to  have  failed.    This  at  least  is  the 
only  work  of  BeUini  since  the  production  of  '  II 
Pirata*  whioh  waa  never  perfijrmed  out  of  Itabr. 
'11  Gapuletti  ed  1  Monteodd,'  composed  for 
Veniie  and  rejire.seiited  for  the  fii->«t  tiiiie  at  L» 
I'enioe  in  1 830,  was  brilliantly  successful  through- 
out Italy ;  toongh  in  London  and  Psria  the  new 
musical  version  uf  'Romeo  aiul  Julie  t'  stxtns 
have  owed  such  favour  as  it  received  to  Madaino 
Fasta'a  perfownance  in  the  charaoter  of  Bon^. 
Tin's  part,  it  may  be  noteil,  was  the  one  wl«i-tod 
by  llerr  Wagner's  niec*e,  Mile.  Johamia  Wa^er» 
for  her  d^but  in  London  when,  immediately  aftor 
the  HO  called  'Jenny  Liud  mania,'  that  artist,  s«> 
much  admired  iu  Germany,  appeared  witliovit 
Buc-cess  al  HflT  lLg«Bty*a  Theatre.    In  iS-ii 
Ikllini,  now  24  years  of  age,  compjseil  for 
1,1a  Scala  the  work  generaUy  regarded  a8  hifi 
masterpiece.  Romani,  the  first  of  modem  Italian, 
librettists,  had  prepai^d  for  him,  on  the  basis  of 
a  TaudevOIe  and  baUet  by  the  late  M.  Scribe* 
the  '  lxx)k'  of  '  La  Sonnambula' ;  and  the  subject* 
so  {K>rfectly  suited  to  BeUini's  idyUic  and  elegino 
genius,  found  at  bio  hands  the  most  appropriate 
and  most  felicitous  musical  treatment.      '  1^ 
bonnambula,'  origiuaUy  represented  at  La  Scaln. 
could  not  but  nuke  uw  tour  of  Europe ;  aan]* 
warmly  re<t  ive<l  wherever  it  was  jwrforraed,  i4 
seems  nowhere  to  have  hit  tho  public  taste  no 
much  as  in  Inland.    No  Italian  opera  before 
or  since  'La  Sotuunnhiila'  h.is  lieen  so  ofteix 
]>iayed  in  Loinioii  .xs  that  charming  work,  tlie 
liojuilarity  ot"  which  is  due  partly  to  the  interewt 
of  its  »in)ple,  natural,  thoroughly  intellii,'!' ^It? 
story,  chiefly  to  the  beauty  ot"  the  mekKiivs  in 
which  it  alx>uuds.    Thanks  to  Madame  M&li- 
braa,  who  appeared  in  an  English  version  of  tLe 
work,  'La  Sonnambula'  soon  k>eranie  aa  populivr 
in  our  own  as  in  its  native  Italian  hmgua^-e  ; 
and  eron  to  that  laige  portion  of  the  pubUo 
which  never  raters  an  Italian  opera-house  t]»e 
baiitooe*!  air  'Whan  I  view  thoae  aoaaaa*  CVi 
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imTTUo),  the  tenor'tt  air  '  All  in  lost  now'  (Tutto 
« idoItoVilM  io|>mno*s  air  'Ah  do  not  min^^lo' 
(Ah  non  giuniru>,  are  as  familiar  as  any  of  our 
national  m<,  K>dits.  It  may  be  noted,  'once  for 
all,  thut  the  ut  niiiu  of  Bellini  was  ttndttaively 
lyrical  and  tuneful.  He  wau  no  harmonist,  he 
had  no  power  of  contrivance ;  and  in  his  most 
dranuitic  scenes  be  produces  his  efi'ec  t  simply  liy 
the  nnsentatiaa  of  appropriate  and  expensive 
melodiee.  The  beantiee  of  <La  Soonamhula,'' 
says  an  English  critic,  'm*  full  of  pure  mdotly 
and  of  emotional  music  of  the  most  simple  and 
tondiing'  kind,  can  be  appreciated  by  every 
one ;  by  the  most  Icamefl  musician  and  the 
nioet  untuu>red  amateur — or  rather,  let  us  say, 
by  any  play-goer  who  not  havfaig  been  bom 
deaf  to  the  voice  of  mufdc  hears  an  opera  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life.'  The  ^art  of  Amina,  the 
Kawrine  of  La  Sonnambula,  is  still  a  favourite 
one  with  dt'liutantes  ;  and  it  was  in  this  charact^  r 
that  both  Madame  Adelina  Patti  and  Mile, 
fmma  AD'ani  made  their  first  appeanwice  before 
an  English  public.  About  a  year  after  the 
production  of  La  Sonnambula  Bellini  delighted 
the  world  of  music  with  'Norma,'  which,  very 
different  in  character  firom  its  immediate  pre> 
decesaor,  is  equally  in  its  way  a  work  of  genins. 
Ikllini  has  writt«.-n  no  mcLxly  mure  beautiful 
than  that  of  l^onua's  prayer,  '  Casta  Diva,'  in 
iHiieh  bowervsrit  is  impoarible  to  deny  tiiat  the 
pec<)n<l  movement  is  tmworthy  of  the  first.  In 
the  duet  of  the  final  scene  the  reproaches 
addressed  by  N<»rma  to  die  fUthlsM  PoUio  have, 
apart  from  their  abstraet  musical  beauty,  the 
true  aoc«it  of  pathos ;  and  the  trio  in  which  the 
perjured  priestess  and  betrayed  woman  upbraids 
her  flfceiver  with  his  newly  diHcovered  treachery 
proves,  when  the  devuteti  heroine  is  a^lequately 
impenonatadf  at  least  as  successful  as  the  two 
other  pieces  cited.  The  first  and  most  celebrated 
representative  of  theDruid  priestess  was  Madame 
Pasta.  It  afterwards  became  one  of  Giulia  Grisi's 
greatest  partly  and  in  o<ur  own  day  we  bave 
round  an  admiiBUe  Kbrma  In  Mile.  Tftient. 

Bellini's  mort  ini{><)rtant  serious  ojiera,  like  al- 
most all  operas  of  real  dramatic  merit,  is  founded 
on  a  French  play.  Romaafs  libretto  of  'Norma* 

was  based  on  Soumet's  tra,,'-ody  of  the  same 
name,  produced  at  the  Thi^tre  l^'rau^ais  about  a 
ymr  beftm  Hbrn  opera  of  *Nonna'  wm  brou|^t 
out  at  the  Scala  Theatre  of  Milan.  Tlie  suc- 
cessful opera  has  killed  the  drama  from  which  its 
subject  was  derived— a  result  wfaioh  under  similar 
circumstances  has  happened  more  than  once  in 
the  history  of  the  mofiem  stiifo.  '  Don  ( i  iuvauiii,' 
'  Le  Nozate  di  Fig:vro,'  '  Fiilelio,'  '  II  Barbiere  di 
Siviglia,'  *  Lucrezia  lifjrgia,'  '  Xonna,'  are  only 
a  few  of  many  exanii)le»  which  might  be  cited 
of  highly  suocessful  operas  indebted  for  their 
dramatic  framework  to  plays  already  nearly 
obsolete.  To  return  to  Bellini:  his  'Norma' 
Was  8ucceede<l  by  '  Beatrice  di  Tonda,'  which 
did  but  little  to  keep  up  the  composer's  repu- 
tation.  Represented  far  tbe  fint  time  at  Vemoe 
in  1*^7^,  it  \va.-»  [h  rf.  Tiin-d  three  years  afterwanl-t, 
without  much  success,  in  London.    Jju  18^4  ' 


PHillini  went  to  Paris,  where,  by  the  arlvice  of 
Bossini,  he  was  engaged  to  write  an  opera  tor 
the  Tlji  atne  Italien.     KiiKsiiii  Im  naiil  to  liave 
recxnuiiemleil  his  young  friend  (iiellini  was  tlien 
tH>  nty-»even  yean  of  age)  to  devote  special 
attention  to  his  orchestration,  and  generally  to 
cultivate  dramatic  effect.    In  '  I  Puritani ' — 
which,  according  to  the  almowt  inviiriable  rul^ 
owed  its  diamatio  materials  and  its  stage  form 
to  a  n«ndmuui<— Bellini  was  not  well  served 
by  his  librettist.     Its  special  and  absorbing 
interest  is  attached  either  to  the  tenor  ]>art,  as 
in  *I1  Plrata,'or  to  the  prima  donna  part,  as  in 
'  r>;i  Sdiinanibula'  and  'Nonna';  while  Ix-itles 
being  dull,  even  to  those  who  understand  it, 
the  plot  of  «I  Poritam'  bas  tho  additional  dis- 
advantage of  being  ohs(-ure.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  score  is  full  of  the  moat  engaging  melodies  of 
the  true  Ik'Uinian  type.    The  part  of  Elvirak 
dramatically  conMiilt-ml,  may  be  uninterej<ting ; 
but  no  prima  donna  who  is  mit^tresH  oi  the  Italian 
style  will  willingly  miss  an  opportunity  of  making 
herself  heard  in  the  beautiful  'Qui  la  vrxv,"  and 
in  the  joyful  sparkling  polacca.    The  chief  part 
however  in  the  opera,  in  a  musical  if  not  ia  * 
dnuaatio  ioue^  bdongs  to  the  tenor.  Few  tenon 
since  tbe  Hate  of  Kubini,  for  whom  it  was 
written,  have  had  Toioes  sufficiently  high  to  be 
able  to  sing  it  front  bsffinning  to  end  in  the 
original  keys.  Otherwise tiie  charming  romance  in 
thi-  tir.Ht  act,  '  A  te  o  cam,'  vikI  the  nielotly  uf  the 
final  concerted  piece — so  refined  and  so  elevated 
in  dbaweler  conld  not  but  tempt  our  Marios 
and  Giuglinis.    Both  these  arti.sts  were,  in  fact, 
firequeutly  heard  in  the  character  of  Arturo. 
Tbe  company  for  whieh  *  I  Puritani'  was  ^vritten 
comprised  an  leailiiiLX  vf>cali^t»,  Grini,  TvuViini, 
Tamburini,  and  Labluche;  and  the  di.'<trihution 
of  characters  when  this  work  was  firHt  |>er  formed 
was  the  same,  for  a  few  years  at  !ea>t.  in  l.<milon 
as  in  Paris.    *I  Puritani'  was  prmiuced  in  Lou- 
don for  the  benefit  of  Madams  Grisi  in  1835 ;  and 
the  '  Puritani  season*  was  remembered  for  years 
afterwards,  and  is  still  cited  by  experienced 
hal>itues,  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever  known. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  prima  donna's  Oavatinn 
and  of  her  polonaise  'Son  Vergin  Tenosa,'  of 
the  tenor's  romance,  and  of  his  loading  motive  in 
the  concerted  piece  of  the  last  act ;  nor  must  we 
forget  the  duet  in  three  movements  for  tbe  bari- 
tone and  ha-^s    im  fully  developed  ami  ilestinetl  to 
be  quite  as  popular  as  the  duet  tor  the  two  soprani 
in  '  xfocma.    As  regaids  the  spirited  oooduding 
m<iv(  niciit  in  the  military  style,  with  its  vigorous 
accotnpaniiuent  of  brass  instruments,  Kossini, 
writing  of  the  opera  from  Bans  to  a  friend  at 
Milan,  olwervetl :  '  It  is  iinn<.>ce.H.sarv  fi>r  ine  to 
describe  the  duet  for  the  two  basses  ;  you  niu&t 
have  heard  it  when  you  are.'    '  I  Puritani'  was 
Bellini's  last  opera.  Soon  after  its  prcnluction  he 
went  on  a  visit  to  aa  English  friend,  Mr.  Lewis, 
at  Puteaux,  at  whobe  house  he  was  attacked  with 
an  illness  from  which  he  never  recovered.  *  From 
hia  youth  upwards,'  says  Mr.  J.  W.  Mould  in  his 
'  M  einoir  of  Bellini,'  '  V'incenzi  I's  ru^'oniess  in  his 
art  was  such  as  to  keep  him  at  the  piano  day 
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And  night,  till  he  wan  obliged  forcibly  to  leave  it.  | 
The  ruling  jiaysion  .iccompanied  him  through  his  j 
short  life,  and  by  the  Msiduit>y  with  whiuch  he 
pursued  it,  brought  on  the  dysentery  wUeh  dosed  | 
lUB  brilliant  career,  peopling  hia  last  houni  \'nth 
the  Bguree  of  those  to  whcou  his  works  were  so 
largely  indebted  Ibr  their  suooess.  Dming  the 
momenta  of  lirium  which  preceded  his  death, 
he  was  constantly  speaking  of  Lablache,  Tam- 
borlni  udGrisi;  and  sneof  Us  last  fecognisable 
impressions  was  that  he  was  present  at  a  brilliant 
vepreoentatioa  of  his  last  opera  at  the  Sallo  Fa- 
vut.'  Bellini  died  on  8^  33, 1835,  in  the  29th 
year  of  his  age — not  the  greatest,  but  by  far  the  1 
youngest,  of  many  admirable  com[>oM2ra  (a«  Fur- 
oelL.  Mozart,  Schttbevl^  MendelHSohn,  Harold)  who 
scarcely  lived  to  accomplish  half  the  allotted  years 
of  man.  It  has  been  Raid  that  Donizetti,  Bel- 
lini's contemporary  ami  t'^ll  w-lalNuiror,  bom  nine 
yean  before  him,  outlived  him  by  tliirteen  yean ; 
yet  Donizetti  was  not  fifty*two  when  lie  died. 
Judge  Bellini  on  the  other  nnml  Ity  what  another 
of  his  oontemponuriee  did  during  the  first  twenty- 
eight  yean  of  Ua  eareer,  and  Ue  youtlifbl  energy 

dwindles  away  Lcf. ire  tbat  of  Rossini,  who 
was  but  twentv-six  when  he  produoed  'Mos% 
in  Ejgitto,'  and  wlio  IumI  pranoady  eomposed, 
amoni'  works  of  less  fame,  'Tancredi,'  '11  Bar- 
biere,  'Otello.'  'La  Gazxa  Ladra,'  and  'La 
Cenerentola.'  But  eyen  if  Bellini  should  outlive 
Rossini — and  in  the  present  day  '  11  Barbiere' 
and  '  Semiramide'  are  the  only  Rossinian  operas 
which  are  played  as  often  as  *I*8oBnMnbul*' 
and  '  Nonna" — it  would  Htill  be  necessary  to  re- 
member that  I>elliui  was  but  a  follower  of  Koe- 
sini,  and  a  pupil  in  his  most  melodious  of  schools. 
IHieotly  after  Bellini's  death,  and  on  the  very 
eve  rfnia  funeral,  the  Th6&tre  Italien  opened  for 
the  season  with  'IPuritani.'  The  performance 
moat  have  bem  m  sad  one;  and  not  manv  houn 
after  iti  oonduion  the  -artbte  wbo  had  taken 
part  in  it  ware  repeating  Bellini's  last  melodies, 
not  to  the  words  of  the  Italian  libretto^  but  to 
those  of  the  Oatholie  eerriee  ftr  the  deail  The 
gf  iioral  direction  of  the  ceremony  had  been  un- 
dertaken by  Rosaini,  C'herubini,  Paer,  and  Ca- 
mlk;  the  musical  department  being  specially 
entrusted  to  Ilsbcneek,  the  di«tinguish»d  con- 
ductor of  the  French  OjKra.  In  the  Requiem 
Service  a  deep  impression  wa8  prcKluocd  by  a 
'LacrymoHa'  f.  four  voicen,  of  wliirh  the  Ixianti- 
ftd  tenor  meliHly  in  the  third  act  of  '  I  i'uritani' 
ftROed  the  tittiiy  tlieme.  The  movement  was 
song  without  aooompaniment  by  Rubini,  Iva- 
noff,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache.  The  mass  was 
celebrate«l  in  the  Church  of  the  Invalides,  and 
Bellini  lies  buried  in  the  oemeteiy  ef  la 
Chaise.  Rosrini,  who  had  done  so  nrabh  tut  hie 
young  compatriot  during  liis  lifi>timc,  undertook 
the  duty  of  conveying  to  the  father  the  news  of 
Ue  death.  *Yov  alwarya  encouraged  the  object 
of  my  ttornal  rr'j^^  in  his  hibourn,'  wrnte  the 
old  Bellini  in  reply  shall  never  ceatte  to 

remember  hew  mneh  von  did  for  my  son.  I  shall 
make  known  everywhere,  in  the  midst  of  my 
tears,  what  an  affectiouate  heart  beloQgs  to  the 
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great  Rossini ;  and  how  kind,  hospitable,  and  fidl 
of  ibdiQgaratiMattiataof  Rranoa.*  [H.&B.] 

BELLOC,  Tkresa  Giorot,  was  bom  at  Milan, 
of  French  parents,  and  made  her  fint  appearanoe 
in  1 804  at  the  theatre  of  La  Seala  in  that  dty. 
One  of  hi-r  first  roles  was  Paisiellu'a  'Xiiia,'  in 
which  she  was  so  suooraaful  as  to  obtain  an 
engagement  *t  the  aame  theatre  for  the  Iblkwiag 
year.  She  sang  next  at  Baria  in  the  same  opera, 
in  Martini's  *  Cosa  Kara,'  and  other  pieces. 
Thence  she  vUted  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Milan, 
where  she  appeared  in  the  carnival  of  I'^o;.  and 
remainetl  for  the  ru.it  of  the  year.  At  Vciiiw  in 
181 2  RoBsini  wrote  for  her,  RafTancUi,  and  F. 
C.alli,  '  I/Inganno  felioe,'  and  at  Milan,  in  1817, 
'La  GazAa  Ladra.'  In  the  latter  year  »«he  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  L>ii(lun  under  the 
name  of  Bellocchi,  and  snooeeded  Mme.  Fedor. 
Though  a  good  singer  and  actress  in  oomic  operas, 
■be  did  not  please  much  here,  owing  to  the 
ooanMoesa  of  oer  voioe  and  the  plainneM  of  bar 
person.  She  waa  MMneUiing  Vke  Storaee,  wiA 
in(5st  of  her  defects,  but  n^t  all  her  excellenoefc 
She  however  surprised  the  public,  towards  the 
doaa  of  her  engagement,  by  a  capital  perfonn> 
anoe  of  'Tancrodi,'  for  which  notliing  could  be 
leaa  fitted  than  her  figure ;  but  the  muaio  suited 
her  vdoe^  and  her  u^ng  of  it  waa  laalljr  ao 
good  aa  to  Atona  for  her  personal  appearance. 
She  sang  here  during  that  and  the  two  follow- 
ing seasons ;  and  in  1831  she  retoraed  to  WSta, 
singing  there  throughout  that  year  and  the  neifc 
spring.  She  remained  there  the  whole  of  1833 
and  dnrii^f  flio  qpting  €/i  94,  la  a8  abe  miittod 
the  stage.  [J.  M.] 

BELLO\\'S.  The  apparatus  by  which  the  air 
is  collected,  compressed,  and  propelled  through 
the  several  windtrunks  or  channels  of  an  oigan 
for  ultimate  redistribntion  among  the  pipea. 

One  of  the  mafttera  of  greatest  importaaoe  In 
an  organ  is  that  the  B<ipply  of  wind  shall  be 
copious,  unvarying,  and  continuous; — that  it 
■ball  posaesa  *0ood  lungs,'  as  Bebaatian  Badi 
used  to  say.  Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how 
singularly  far  from  being  in  such  condition  were 
the  early  organs;  and  It  la  interesting  to  traea 
the  steps  l>y  which,  through  centuries,  the  desired 
conttunmiation  was  gradually,  and  only  gradually, 
achieved.  In  the  4th  century  organs  were  blown 
hy  bellows  formed  like  the  <inlinary  household 
bellows,  about  five  feet  in  lengtli,  which  were 
'weighted'  hj^two  men  standing  on  the  top  ;  and 
as  the  men  who  performed  the  oihce  of  dead 
weight  one  day  might  be  fifty  pounds  heavier 
than  those  who  did  so  on  the  next,  it  is  dear 
tbat  the  tone^  epeeioh,  and  power  a£  tba  otgaa 
mnit  have  been  aubjeet  to  oonatantTariatlon.  la 
the  ilth  century  the  bellows — siill  uf  the  house- 
hold kind — were  blown  by  hand,  and  although 
a  nearer  approadi  to  aa  equal  wind  might  then 
with  caro  have  been  to  b^>uio  extent  secured,  yet 
it  must  still  have  varied  with  the  muscular  power 
ef  anoeaarive  blowera.  Theddesor  foldsof  theee 
primitive  contrivances  were  made  of  leather — 
'white  boroe's  hides,'  or  'ahepis  skyn,'  as  the 
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old  Acooonta  inform  us — and  were  oonBequently 
■abjeot  to  llrequeBt  in j  ary  from  itndn  and  firiction ; 

hence*  the  comtaiit  aj'|»nrr\nce  in  old  parish 
accuuiiU  iif  such  <tntrieti  aa  '  Paid  for  oieuding 
of  the  gret  orpiti  liiUowiiy  and  the  small  organ 
Tv  ll.iwis,  \-<^.'  Thi.-io  ever-recurring  failures  at 
ieu^'lh  sugLfewted  tht;  uue  of  some  more  durable 
material,  and  wotMlon  rib$  wen  itdNlltated  for 
ihe  leather  folds.  This  improvement  waa  effected 
M  long  ago  as  141 9.  in  which  year,  as  we  learn 
bom  the  Fabric  liolls  of  York  Minster,  John 
Coapet,  m  carptnter,  noetved  '  For  oonatructiitf 
tfM  rOtofilMMlowa,  xU«.' 

Thciie  IxjllowB,  howL'Vi  r  f.  >nnt  il,  cnuld  (if  course 
give  only  an  inteimittent  supply  of  wind,  being 
whoUy  moperativa  while  being  drawn  open ; 
coiit*<»<juently  two  at  the  lea-st  were  always  re- 
quired, ono  to  ntppfy  wind  while  the  ottier  wati 
ftplaniriihig.  A  mora 'oontiBiiODa*  supply,  though 
\gy  BO  means  of  an  'unvarying*  strength,  was 
MOored  by  the  u»e  of  a  contrivance  like  the  or< 
dinary  smith's  farge  bdlows,  oonaiating  of  a  fteder 
below  and  a  dingnnnl  re*iervoir  above.  When 
thia  form  of  bellows  was  first  used,  or  finally 
abandoned,  are  matters  not  quite  clear ;  butsono 
<lisu<«ed  sperimens  were  lying  in  a  lumber-room 
attached  to  Tong  church,  Shropahire,  as  late  as  the 
year  1 789.  Father  Smith  (died  1 708)  occaaionally 
put  something  of  the  kind  into  his  small  cabinet 
origans ;  but  attention  was  more  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  correction  of  the  defects  which  mil> 
tianed  to  exist  in  the  diagonal  bellows. 

A  dbgooal  hdlows  was  ftinned  of  two  pairs  of 
triaii::ul;ir-shaped  rit>«  fur  the  sides,  a  pair  of  piar- 
allei  ribs  for  the  spreading  ond,  a  bottom-board, 
A  top-board— 'sll  attadiea  togedier  by  leathsni 
]ling(^:« — and  the  superincumbent  weights.  For 
•  long  time  the  bellows  were  placed  with  the 
boHsm  botfd  in  a  horisoatal  position,  the  top 
boaid  riling,  and  the  whole  taking  tlie  IbUowing 
ODtUae  when  indatixl 

This  did  not  bowever  produce  « imlftmi  eaneiik 

of  air,  but  a  somewhat  lighter  (me  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  descent,  and  a  gradually 
in<  r<  Axing  one  during  the  closing.  This  aroHe 
from  two  caosea.  The  fint  was  connected  with 
llie  weights.  A  wdgfat  exerdsea  its  greatest 
iafliKr m  t  i>u  a  horizontal  surface,  and  loses  some 
of  that  influence  on  an  inclined  plane.  The 
aecend  was  due  to  the  Tarying  position  of  the 
•WfxKlen  ri^^^.  nip-e  wonM  jirt-M-nt  an  obtuse 
angle  to  the  wind  in  the  bellows  when  inlUted, 


Tha  top  wdgbti  ao^ttix|i^  greater  inflnwioe  a> 


the  top  board  approached  a  horizontal  position, 
and  the  side  and  end  Iblds  wedging  their  way 
into  the  wind,  tho  two  aetiuiw  gradually  in- 
creased the  density  of  the  wind  to  one  fourteenth 
beyond  its  first  pressure.  Various  ingenious 
means  were  de\T8ed  for  correcting  this  inequal- 
ity— aM  accumulative  springn ;  a  counterpoise  act- 
ing in  opposition  to  the  descent  of  the  bellows ; 
a  string  of  leaden  weights  which  were  left  in 
suspension  as  the  bellows  descended,  etc. :  but 
the  simplest  and  perhaps  mo«t  effectoal  of  all 
was  that  adopted  ^  aanie  of  the  Gennan  eigaa* 
bnfldsn,  wUeii  oomriisled  in  pladng  flia  bslbwt 
so  that  the  t  ip  tx>ard  took  tlie  hotiwatil  poritlflll 
on  the  bellows  being  inflated^ 


In  this  case  the  too  wdghts  exercised  thefr 
greatest  pressora  at  toe  starting,  at  which  time 

the  ribs  exercised  tlieir  least,  and  rice  vtnui. 

A  bellows  nevertheless  still  gave  but  an  inter* 
mittent  supply,  and  it  was  not  imtil  the  year 
176J  that  an  apjin>ach  tuwnrds  a  successfiJ  com- 
bination of  a  feeder  and  a  reservoir  was  made, 
by  a  eioekmaker  of  the  name  of  Camming. 
This  bellows  had  something  of  the  fivm  dlOWA 
in  the  following  outline 


It  pro«(  nt<'d  the  mistake  however  of  hanng 
the  two  double  sets  of  ribs  folding  the  same  way, 
wfaieh  continued  the  defect  in  the  increasing 
jiressure  of  wind  during  the  closing,  that  has 
already  been  noticed  in  the  diagonal  bellows. 

Tlua  led  to  the  nppor  set  beivg  inverted,  th«»— 

The  upper  set  thus  giving  more  room  to  the 
wind  as  the  lower  gave  less,  the  one  rsDiedied 

the  defect  the  other  was  calculated  t<>  cause. 
Thus  the  desired  'copious,  unvarying,  and  cuu< 
tinoooB*  tnpply  of  wind  was  at  length  secured. 

There  are  certain  disturbances  which  arise 
from  the  manner  of  the  conauinptiuu  of  the 
wind. 

It  is  essential  that  the  Ixdlows  of  an  organ 
should  yield  a  tteady  as  well  as  an  ample  supply. 
The  improved  bellows  being  capable  of  the 
latter,  tho  even  flow  was  nevertheless  apt  to  be 
disturbed  from  one  of  many  causes.  A  prolific 
source  of  unsteadiness  was  unskilfulness  on  the 
part  of  the  blower.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  stroke  the  wind,  in  passing  into  the  reservoir, 
has  to  overcome  the  pressure  of  the  surface 
weights  and  raise  the  top- board,  and  at  its 
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tenmnation  the  aurfikoe  weights  have  pntly  to 
TMume  th«r  oomiirMring  force  on  the  wind.  But 

if  tho  stroke  be  lH.-^"jn  or  conclinlcd  t<>o  smldrnly 
there  will  bo  a  momentary  ovur-i.^jmprusBion  or 
»  jerk  in  the  win'J,  roMultiug  in  either  ewe  in  a 
4u»turbancc  of  the  hinooth  soumling  of  the  pipes. 

Again,  if  Hc-veral  larg«)  pipes  are  auunded 
t(^ther,  by  many  bat^s  key*  being  put  down 
dimultnneously,  thtre  will  l>e  a  great  demand 
upon  the  wind  supply,  and  n  consenuent  powi- 
tnlity  of  the  Bmall  pipes  in  the  treble  not  being 
properly  'fed,'  the  result  in  that  case  being  a 
luomentary  weakness  or  tremuloumess  in  their 
epeech.  On  letting  the  several  bass  keys  sud- 
denly rine,  the  oonaumption  of  wind  would  as 
Budtfenly  be  checked,  and  by  thin  eanring  for  a 
moiiK-nt  a  slight  over  ci'inpreswion,  tin-  HcnHitive 
amall  pipes  would  sound  too  shatp  and  strong. 
These  tendeneiee  8ugge«ted  the  appEoation  of  a 
small  self- acting  re»»ervoir  in  the  inime«liiite 
neighbourhood  of  the  pipes,  which  should  add  to 
or  rabtract  from  the  oidiiMiy  wind-aapply  as 
t>eca.-iiou  might  require;  and  such  an  appiixatus 
was  successfully  devised  hv  the  late  Mr.  Bibhop, 
whieh  eonnated  of  nde  and  end  ribt,  and  a  boanl, 
not  unlike  a  small  '  feeder,'  with  stnmg  8priu<,t4 
behind  placed  horizontally  or  vertically  over  a 
hole  cut  in  the  wind-chest  or  wind  trunk,  the 
whole  being  called  a  '  concussion  bellows.' 


When  at  rest  the  oonoussion  bellows  itan^ 

about  lialf  way  <'ii'  n,  and  char;,'ed  t<>  tliat  extent 
with  air.  If  a  sudden  and  gneat  d<nnand  is  made 
upon  the  wind  it  immediately  closes,  abiding  its 
Cfinteuts  to  the  average  supi'ly  ;  and  if  t1i<  ro  is 
likely  to  be  a  redundance  it  eJipauds,  and  so 
leduoea  it  to  the  arcragai  [B.  J.  H.] 

RELICS.  Musical  inBtrumcnts  of  nu-tal,  sound- 
ed by  percuhttiun,  and  consisting  of  a  cup  or  bowl, 
caused  to  vibrate  by  the  blow  of  a  '  clapper'  or 
liauimer  on  the  inner  or  outer  surface  of  the  1h  11. 
The  external  stroke,  however,  is  only  applied  in 
special  ca^i  H,  a.^  wlu  n  a  large  bell  is  connected 
with  a  clm  k,  and  the  hours  stnick  uj>on  it  witli 
an  exteruiii  iianmier  worke«i  by  Uiuchanicul 
means ;  or  when  a  series  of  bells  are  arranged  so 
that  set  ooanpositions  can  be  played  upon  them 
by  a  seriea  of  such  haiumers,  and  with  musical 
precision.  [See  Cabillonb.]  A  fixed  bell  can  also 
be  played  b;|r  an  internal  hammer  puUed  or  struck 
against  the  inside.  But  the  essential  and  typical 
form  of  the  Itell  is  that  in  which  the  stroke  is 
given  by  a  movable  clapper  hung  within  the 
bell,  ana  cauied  to  etrike  by  twinging  the  latter, 
either  by  hand  (in  the  ca^e  of  ^l^all  tells^  or  l>y 
a  wheel  and  pulley  system  in  the  case  of  large 
ones.  Bells  have  alao  been  extensively  used  as 
|>ersriixal  onmmentH  and  ducomtions,  from  thoBO 
on  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  the  Jewish  high- 
ptieat  to  thdaa  whidi  fanned  the  appendages  of 
the  head-dra«  of  the  medieval  jeater.  Thia  da> 


eorative  use  of  bells  has  also  been  applied  to 
domestic  «"i"'ftV ;  and  the  bells  of  the  Kngliih 
wairi,'oner's  team  were  formerly  as  common  an 
a[){K'udage  as  the  sheep-bells  aud  goat-bells  in 
Switzerland  and  elsewhere,  and  the  cow-bells  in 
tho  New  Forest,  still  are.    In  these  oaiea  the 
sound  of  the  bell  is  excited  by  the  movemeurta 
of  the  body.     But  in  all  these  foniis  or  ap- 
plications of  the  bell  the  principle  is  the  same 
It  is  an  instrument  witii  a  hammer  hung  looae 
inside  it,  an  l  *  ausetl  to  sound  by  the  agitation, 
regular  or  im^ular,  oommunioated  to  it»  and 
by  whieh  the  hammer  ia  made  to  strike  against 
the  inside.    It  is  impnrt.int  to  note  this  as  the 
essential  characteristic  of  bells,  and  that  which 
distinguishea  their  apodal  place  among  muneal 
instruuKiils.    Of  music,  in  the  artistic  sense  of 
the  word,  bells  in  their  true  form  are  hardly 
oapable.  They  may  be  tuned  to  a  rei;ular  scales 
ati<1   so'inded  in  various  8UCce«--ion.s,  but  the 
methoil  ot  obtaining  the  sound  by  swiuging  the 
i  bdl  till  the  clapper  hits  it  (by  which  n^thod 
'  alone  the  full  sound  can  be  elicite<l>  n«-c.  ssarily 
precludes  anything  like  the  exactitude  iu  time  or 
the  variation  in  intenii^  by  which  form  and  eac> 
pre.-ision  are  piven  to  music.  All  the  contrivances 
for  ^>erfurmiug  music  on  bells  with  mechanical 
precision  involve  a  greater  or  less  departure  from 
the  true  principle  of  the  bell,  and  an  impairing 
of  its  characteristio  sound  by  fixing  it  insteail  or 
letting  it  swing  freely.   It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  bells  form  a  kind  of  oonneciiitt  link  between 
the  muiie  of  art  and  the  munc  or  nature ;  their 
fixed  tone  and  avTichrtmous  vibrati.iii>  coi 
them  with  the  art,  while  thelrregular  and  i 
character  of  the  murie  produoed  fitm  them  even 
by  the  l^est  j>eal  rint,'ers,  partakes  of  the  wildness 
aud  vague  character  of  natural  sounds.  It  is  this 
wildnem  of  ehaneter  which  ia  one  ef  the  great 
charms  of  ])ell  muHic  on  a  large  scale,  and  which 
has  caused  it  to  be  so  much  interwoven  with  the 
asBodatiomi  of  men,  both  in  real  life  and  in  imn- 
ginative  literature. 

Like  the  harp,  the  bell  is  pne  liistoric  in  its 
origin ;  nor  vrocud  it  serve  much  purpose  here  to 
speculate  upon  the  pnibaMo  i>riL;'ii  or  earliest 
form  of  the  bell,  of  which  iu  tact  we  know- 
nothing  ;  or  even  to  dwell  on  the  very  nneertain 
archa  oloixy  "f  the  iii.«trument.  The  reconia  of 
almost  aii  uaiiomi  of  whose  early  history  we 
know  annhing  inqftly  the  use  nf  bells  in  one 
fthape  or  another ;  generally,  it  would  seem,  aa  » 
sign  or  proclamation,  just  as  the  railway  beU,  the 
church  l>ell,  and  '  tliat  ttK:sin  of  the  aoul,  the 
dinner-bell,'  are  still  used.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  that  thtf  real  development  of  bella  and 
r!nf,Mng  into  tlit-ir  hi^diest  fonn  is  due  to  the 
art  and  the  eoclesiastical  fervour  combined  of 
the  middle  ages.  The  InfltienoeB  which  led  to 
the  developnii  ut  i  f  Iw  ll  riiiL'itii:  and  bdl-loonilitig 
were  not  disi»ijnilar  to  those  which  led  to  the 
great  development  of  architeetore  in  the  eadw> 
dral  form.  Not  that  citlur  architecture  or  l^ella 
were  naoemarilv  connected  with  ecok>siai<tical 
predominanoe ;  Inii  that  the  church  l>eing  the 
great  power  and  oentnd  inihwrnna  of  medinval 
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Europe,  the  art  of  the  time  was  all  drawn  iato 
ita  MTvioe^  and  thus  it  came  to  paM  that  hdia 

h^iviiiLT  Wvn.  Ill  a  O'liiijiarntively  tarly  peri<xl  of 
the  Christian  era,  introduced  as  au  appendage  to 
pliicea  of  wonhip,  th«r  denrelopment,  with  all 
the  art  and  9cien<*f  wliich  the  ine<li;ev!il  worknit  u 
had  at  conuuand,  became  almost  inseimrably  con- 
neeted  with  that  of  chtuoh  architecture,  and 
tlieir  »f>untla  a«8<x:iated  in  an  osjm  cial  degree  with 
cbun^h  celebrations.  The  fonii  ut  bell  which  may 
be  said  to  have  been  perfected  by  mediffival  bell- 
founders  (for  it  has  been  accepted  as  a  type  upon 
which  no  tawential  or  radical  improvement  can 
be  made)  is  ttiut  shown  in  the  following  diagram, 
in  which  also  the  prindpal  nomponfflit  parts  of 
the  bell  are  distinguiahML 


The  elevation  of  the  exterior  of  the  Itell 
explains  it!><;lf;  tlio  section  shows  the  relative 
thiekne»s  and  shape  of  the  metal ;  the  thickest 
portion,  the  'sound -bow,'  A,  against  which  the 
clapper  strikes,  is  usually  -^^th  of  the  total 
dianietor  of  the  bell  at  the  lip.  The  halfwwctiou 
^-^y*^  Ifo.  I  shows  the  old  method  of  proriding 
fat  the  hanging  of  the  bell  and  the  attachment 
of  the  clapper;  the  loojw  cilled  'canons.'  B, 
beans  caat  on  solid  to  receive  the  iron  straps  bj 
Ae  bell  it  fixed  to  the  stock,  and  the  bolt, 
C,  for  attaching  the  clapjier  c&st  wilid  mi 
the  inside  of  the  belL  It  is  necessary  that  C 
•bomld  be  wdl  below  the  Hue  of  axis  on  whieh 
the  ^>t'n  s\viri;,'M.  HO  as  to  describe  an  appreciable 
circk*  around  the  axis,  otherwise  there  will  be 
WO  lanreragu  to  drive  the  clapper,  and  it  will  not 
fly  properly.  Th«-  fiwini,'  of  the  clapper  is  further 
eoBured  anil  accelerated  by  tiie  small  piece, 
J},  called  the  'flight,'  cast  on  to  the  striking 
pttrt  to  aneMMa  the  impetas  of  the  blow.  Half- 


( section  No.  a  shows  a  method  of  hanging  the 
bell  and  clapper  noommended  bjrSir  E.  Beckett, 
ami  a^Iopted  in  a  good  many  instances  by  Mr. 
Taylor  of  Loughborough,  in  which  canons  an 
dispensed  with,  and  a  thick  crown,  B,  is  used 
'  with  bolt  holfS  throuijh  whitli  the  boll  is  bolted 
I  to  the  stock,  anil  a  lar^'ur  hole  in  the  centre 
through  which  the  clapper-bolt  is  also  fixed  to 
the  stock,  inntcad  of  being  cAst  on  to  tlie  bt  ll. 
The  advantage  of  this  pUin  is  that  the  bell  can 
easily  be  turned  on  the  stock,  the  clapper-bolt 
(which  is  circular  where  it  passes  through  the 
bell)  remaining  stationary,  and  thus  the  blow 
of  the  clapper  cau  Ihj  directed  against  a  new 
portion  of  the  sound-bow,  should  the  original 
striking  place  have  become  worn  or  show  any 
tendency  to  crack. 

The  material  of  which  bells  are  composed  is  a 
miztaw  of  copper  and  tin,  whieh  in  the  dd  belb 
•ppear  to  have  been  used  in  the  proportion  of 
about  3  to  I.  Modem  experiment  has  given  rise 
to  the  conetnsion  that,  wUte  tiiis  eombinatien 
gave  the  best  Hound,  and  the  pr<:)j>ortion  of  tin 
might  even  be  increa«»ed  with  ailvautago  to  the 
sound,  this  proportion  represents  the  extreme 
amount  of  tin  which  can  lie  u>ed  without  the 
danger  of  rendering  the  metal  brittle  and  liable 
to  crack,  and  that  in  regard  to  this  consideration 
a  margin  within  that  projiortion  of  tin  is  safer. 
22  of  ctjpper  to  7  of  tin  was  used  for  the  West* 
minster  bells  in  tike  Victoria  Tower.  Any  coiHrider- 
ably  larger  proportion  of  coppw  than  this,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  tendency  to  render  the 
metal  too  aof^  and  impair  the  farillisnc;  «f  its 
tone. 

The  eanclaslott  that  tiie  spedal  shape  figured 

alwve,  or  si  iii.ttliiiiL,'  mar  it,  is  the  best  fir  a  liell, 
has  no  basis  that  any  one  seems  to  know  of  ex- 
cept experience.  It  has  been  theoreticaUy  main* 
tained  that  plain  heinispherical  Ix  lls  onu'ht  to 
give  the  best  and  purest  tone,  but  except  un  a 
small  scale  it  is  not  found  to  be  so ;  the  result 
being  either  that  the  tone  is  very  heavy  and 
dead,  or  that  when  forced  by  hard  striking  it  is 
unmusical  and  ilisagreeable  to  the  ear.    Sets  of 

]  hemispherical  l>ell8  have  latelv  In-en  made  of 
larger  size,  au<l  with  more  succetia  than  before ; 
they  require^  however,  to  be  fixed  and  struck, 
and  not  swung ;  their  tone  when  not  struck 
too  heavily  is  not  unpleasing,  but  quite  inferior 
iu  power  and  briglitness  to  that  of  a  swung  bell 
of  the  usual  form.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  though 
this  hct  again  is  equally  inexplicable,  or  at  least 
unexplained,  that  large  and  muuU  bells  reijuire 
somewhat  differing  shape  and  proportions  to 
realise  the  best  ammd.  T%at  the  pntportionate 
thickneiia  or  weight  of  metal  for  producing  the 
best  results  should  be  diHureut  fur  large  and 
small  bells^  H  is  more  easy  to  understand  For 

'  a  largo  bell,  such  as  6  fe- 1  diameter,  experience 
seems  to  give  a  thickness  of  -rW  of  the  diameter 
as  the  bnt  proportion.  Smaller  bells  will  bear 
a  somewhat  grt/ater  pmportionate  thick  in  jii,  and 
the  projiortionate  tliicknetis — that  is  to  say,  the 
proportionate  weight  of  metal  to  the  note  pK>> 
duoed — ^is  alwajrs  increased  in  a  laige  peal,  fiom 
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the  lower  to  tho  up|>er  notes  of  the  scale.  The 
thinner  the  bell  u  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  metal,  it  should  be  oouervcvl,  tho  deeper  is  the 
pitch  ;  tn>  tliat  if  the  same  pntportionate  thickness 
wen  preserved  m  tha  troblu  as  in  the  tenor  of 
a  peal,  the  former  woul<l  have  to  be  uuule  of 
too  small  size  and  too  little  weight  uf  metal  to 
compete  moeessfuUy  with  the  t^or.  By  adding 
to  the  proportionate  thickneag  of  the  treble^  we 
are  enabled  to  make  it  larger  size  and  beavier 
mutal  while  preserving  the  high  pitch.  This 
effect  of  thickneM  on  pitch  is  a  thing  to  be 
bone  in  mind  in  ordering  a  peal  of  bdls,  and 
deciding  what  pralo  or  pitoh  is  to  be  a<lopt<Hl. 
Hie  oost  of  the  belle  is  in  proportion  to  the 
welgbt  of  metal,  and  the  qaeation  thereAife  ie^ 
given  BO  iiun  h  nu  tal,  in  what  form  to  cast  it  so 
as  to  get  the  l>ct>t  ctic-ct  from  it.  This  will  often 
be  beet  realised  by  not  endeaTooring  to  get  too 
deep  a  tone  from  the  peal ;  a  peal  tunt-^l  in  the 
ecale  of  £  or  of  F  may  1k,>  e<|ually  cast  with  the 
Mune  amoont  of  metai,  but  will  not  be  equally 
good,  as  either  the  E  peal  in  that  case  munt  be 
too  thin,  or  the  F  peal  too  thick,  ^\'hero  the 
amount  of  metal  is  limited,  therefore,  the  higher 
pitch  wiU  give  the  beet  result,  and  enable  the 
metal  to  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  precise  note  which  a  bell  of  a  certain 
ihape,  eiae,  and  weight  will  |»oduce  is  almost  a 
matter  of  exnerienoe;  but  the  proportion  be> 
tweeii  size  and  relative  (Hmen.sinna  and  j  iteli  is 
capable  of  being  approximately  tabulated.  The 
aTerage  moehiln$  m  the  flneet  of  the  htfge  belle 
of  Europe,  as  between  size  and  weight,  is  given 
by  Sir  E.  Beckett  (to  whose  work  on  Clocks 
and  Bells  the  reader  is  referred  far  more  detailed 
inforniatirn  on  some  of  the  pointn  touched  upon 
here),  as  lo  cwt.  of  metal  for  a  bell  3  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  as  the  weight  of  metal  varies  as  the 
cube  of  the  diauiett^r,  a  l)ell  of  4  feet  diameter 
would  consmne  nearly  25  cwt.,  and  one  of  6  feet  j 
diameter  4  ton^  of  metal.  A  bell  of  this  last-  | 
named  weight  would,  with  the  best  anil  mo««t  | 
effective  dii^position  of  the  inotul,  give  tho  note 
tenor  C ;  and  the  pitch  for  other  sizes  may  l)e 
deduced  from  this,  on  the  rule  that  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  second  in  bells  varies  as 
(thiekneee)* 
diameter 

Where  a  set  of  bells  are  in  precisely  similar 
proportions  throaghoat»  their  dimensions  would 
be  simply  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  numWr 
of  vibrations  {>er  second  of  tho  notes  they  were 
intended  to  sound.  But  as  in  practiee  the  liigher 
pitched  bells  are  always  made  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  the  diameter  than  the  lower  ones,  for 
the  rc4i.son8  meutiunetl  above,  the  problem  cannot 
fm  practical  purposes  be  stated  in  the  simple 
form  at  inverse  ratio.  Bells,  it  may  be  obeerved, 
are  tiinetl  by  turTiint:  out  a  small  portion  from 
the  inner  side  of  the  thickest  part  or  sound-bow, 
wben  they  are  too  sharp,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
tliickncK-*  .ind  tin  n  'lv  flatten  them,  or  l\v  s-iitiilarly 
turning  otf  a  small  portion  from  the  edge  of  the 
rim.  so  as  to  reduce  the  diameter,  when  it  is 
'•.tfirsd  to  ehaipen  them.    TUe  latter  procees^ 
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however,  impairs  the  shape,  and  is  at>t  also  to 
injore  the  tone  of  the  bell ;  and  if  tne  casting 

cannot  be  so  accurately  regulatwl  as  to  give 
hope  of  ensuring  correctness  at  first,  it  is  better 
to  let  any  excess  be  on  the  side  of  sharpness, 
which  can  l>e  correcte<l  without  damaging  the 
bell.  In  the  c;iHe  of  large  peals  the  plan  has 
sometimes  been  folio we<l  of  casting  all  the 
smaller  bells  a  trifle  thick,  so  that  if  the  whole 
peal  is  not  precisely  in  tune,  the  tuning  may  all 
fall  on  the  smaller  bells,  which  will  be  reduced  in 
thickneee  till  they  are  brought  down  to  the  pitch 
to  range  oosreotly  with  the  ufffreronee.  Beluare 
however  now  cast  with  considerable  accuracy, 
and  the  turning  oat  of  a  nearly  perfect^  or,  aa  it 
it  called,  a  'maideii*  peal,  ie  not  an  UBOommoii 
occurrence  ;  tboagfa  it  must  lie  said  that  peals  are 
not  unfrequently  so  called  which  are  not  as  per- 
fectly in  tune  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  which  are 
left  untouched  in  order  to  claim  the  credit  of 
being  a  'maiden'  set.  Tliis  ought  never  to  be 
allowed ;  in  tiact  a  much  more  rigorous  standard 
ought  to  be  maintained  in  tuning  bells  than  is 
usual :  the  numlier  of  bells  not  properly  in  tuue 
with  «nch  other  which  wtt  luNMr  is  a  constant 
annoyance  to  thoee  whose  eare  can  detect  the 
falsity,  and  perhaps  does  something  towaide  oon* 
firming  otlier  listenen  in  their  deteiemy  of  wbalL 
ie  called  'ear.' 

The  eaeting  of  a  large  bell  ii  an  operation  !»• 
q\iiring  coutiideralde  preparation  and  a  great  deal 
of  nicety  of  workmanship.  The  first  prooeaa  is 
to  fam  the  model  of  the  {neide  amfiMe  of  the 
bell,  or  the  core,  which  is  done  on  a  conical- 
8ha]>ed  base  of  iron  or  brickwork ;  the  clay,  after 
being  approximately  modelled  by  bMd,  ie  mwiglit 
to  the  correct  mould  by  means  of  what  is  called 
a  '  sweep,'  w  hich  is  a  flat  piece  of  bard  wood 
with  one  of  its  edges  cut  to  the  section  of  the 
inside  of  the  I'ell,  and  which  is  attache*!  to  a 
pivot  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  core,  and  then 
'swept'  round  the  clay  until  the  model  of  tlM 
iaside  of  the  bell  is  correctly  fi>rme<i.  The  ore 
is  then  thoroughly  dried  by  heat,  cither  by  a  tire 
lighted  under  it  (if  it  is  <a  a  brick  baee),  or 
by  being  placed  bodily  in  an  oven  (if  it  is  on  an 
iron  base).  The  next  point  ie  to  obtain  the  outer 
shape  of  the  bell,  and  its  thickne*«.  There  are 
two  waye  ot  doing  this.  The  method  which  need 
to  be  universaUy  adopted  was  to  make  npon  tha 
core,  after  it  w.'w  drie<l,  a  m<"lt  1  .if  thr  thickneei 
of  the  bell  in  clay,  the  outer  sliape  of  the  bell 
being  obtained  by  another  eweep  operating  ia 
the  same  way,  and  turning  on  the  same  centre  aa 
that  which  formed  the  inside  shape ;  th«i  upca 
thu,  whmi  dry,  to  build  a  cover  or  copa^  tlw 
inner  nifle  of  which  closely  followed  the  outer 
sha|<e  of  the  belL  This  co|ie,  going  like  an 
extinguisher  over  the  whole^  was  strengthened 
with  haybands,  or,  in  the  ease  of  large  moiltds, 
with  pieces  of  iron  worked  into  it,  so  tliat  when 
made  it  eoidd  be  bodily  lifted  off,  tbtt  bell 
previously  made  on  the  core  broken  MVnyV  nad 
the  cope  rejdac>ed,  leaving  between  it  aiM  the 
cere  tlie  [ireci.-e  shape  and  thickness  of  the  btsU. 
The  difficulty  however  of  getting  a  good  extenuki 
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finuh  in  tliis  way  mast  have  been  considerable. 
The  method  now  usnally  employed  is  to  dispense 
with  the  o[)eration  ol  miikiu",'  the  clay  '  thickness' 
altogether,  and  to  have  a  metal  cope  larger  than 
the  riae  of  the  hell,  and  Uned  with  clay,  in  which 
the  extomal  tiuvlel  uf  the  bell  is  theu  fonned  by 
an  inverted  sweep,  acting  on  the  inside  surface ; 
the  cope  is  then  tamed  orer  the  oore,  and  the 
e«acfcin<xlel  of  the  bell  is  represented,  of  course, 
hy  the  space  Injtw  een  tliem.  The  direct  action  of 
the  sweep  Bcciires  a  ranre  finished  eacterior  siuface 
than  w  ith  tlie  oM  haiul-made  cope  ;  and  aiK^ther 
advantage  is  that  the  iron  cop«  can  he  bolted 
down  to  a  plate  below  the  core,  so  as  to  render 
the  whole  thinjf  j>erfectly  steady  for  the  casting, 
and  greatly  facilitate  the  process  of  getting  it 
into  the  aaud.  The  mould  which  gives  the  shape 
of  the  top  of  the  bell,  with  the  dapper-ring 
aiui  the  ears  or  '  canons*  for  fixing  the  bell  to 
the  stock,  is  added  to  the  m(xlel  by  a  separate 
proceWj  and  the  whole  is  then  imbedded  in  the 
■and  of  the  easting-room  wWtk  the  nooth  down- 
ward, and  the  niL't:il  run  in  and  left  to  cool. 

Bells  have  oocasionaUy  been  used  in  the  or- 
ehwlra,  llMMigli  hwdly  n  any  Mnae  wUdi  ean 
jostify  their  being  included  anionjj  orchestral 
instruments ;  since  \v  hen  ut-ed  aiugiy  and  sounded 
bj  swinging  in  the  ordinary  way,  they  are  in- 
variably intended  to  give  what  may  be  called 
'local  colour*  to  a  dramatic  scene;  to  suggest 
something  beyond  or  apart  from  the  orchestra,  as 
the  prison-bell  in  the  'Trovatore,'  the  goat-bell 
in  'Dinorah,'  or  tlie  vespei^bell  in  Beimett's 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri '  overture.  Mouurt  baa, 
iMnrerer,  used  a  frame  of  bells  played  by  a  key- 
boaid  like  that  of  a  pianoforte  ('Glockenspiel') 
in  the  sc  >re  of  'Die  Zauberflttte,'  to  rejire.^ent 
the  ^ectof  Papageno's  bells  which  arc  visibly 
uwent  fai  his  hea£dress,  though  actually  played 
IQ  the  band.  Tlie  same  instrument  haa  l>een 
aaed  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  by  one  or 
%wiy  fltlMF  openrtio  conpoMn^  hot  always  tuf 
stage  effect  rather  than  for  directly  muHical 
purposea.  A  recent  idea  of  some  Kngliah  organ- 
bcdldsn  has  been  the  attachment  of  a  scale  of 
Ixdls  to  an  orifnn,  which  are  sounded  eitlier  ali'iie 
or  in  combmatiun  with  the  ordinary  stops  on 
dewing  a  stop  h^  which  brings  them  «nder 
the  control  of  the  keys  ;  but  the  addition  is  com- 
pletely out  of  keeping  with  the  genius  of  the 
organ,  and  is  arailable  rather  for  '  sensational ' 
effects  than  as  a  real  addition  to  the  proper  range 
of  the  instrument. .  All  these  experiments  only 
aerve  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  bell  niuwic  does 
noi  belong  to  the  region  of  musical  art  properly 
m  oalled ;  and  attempts  to  drag  the  heU  firom  ite 
pn>per  sphere,  and  furce  fnau  it  an  exproMsion 
foreign  to  it*  nature^  have  never  permanently 
■Dcoeeded.  [H.  H.  S  ] 

BELLS  are  rung  in  peal  in  the  British  Islands 
only,  with  the  exception  ci  one  or  two  rings  of 
bells  in  America  and  the  Colonies.  On  the  Con- 
tinent they  are  simply  clashed,  l)eing  bwuu^^  with 
» lever — the  notes  of  the  bells  not  being  arranged 
in  any  speciid  ordar.  In  our  ialanda  it  is  usual 
to  tana  balls  in  llie  dintodo  soak^  and  they 
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are  then  rung  in  order  from  the  highest  to  the 

lowest. 

To  enable  the  ringers  to  do  this  with  accuracy, 
and  also  to  enable  them  to  change  the  order  in 
which  the  hells  strike  by  proper  methods  (see 
('n.\.\(;K  IiiN(.i\r.\  Ix-lls  arc  hung  M  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations 


Fta»u 


They  am  fint  earaftiny  seotned  Hy  iron  bolls 

and  braces  through  the  ears  or  'canons,'  K,  to 
the  stock  A  (Fig.  i)  which  is  iitteil  with  axles  or 
gudgecms  of  iron,  M,  working  in  broHs  or  gun- 
metal  hearings.  Tlio  st^n-k  is  fitfi  d  with  a 
wheel,  E,  and  a  stay,  B ;  and  a  ground  pulley,  N, 
is  fixed  to  the  floor  of  the  l)el&y.  pulling 
the  rope,  F,  the  bell  is  gradually  swtmg  till  she 
stands  mouth  upwanl.n,  as  shown  in  Figs.  2  and 
3,  when  she  is  maintained  in  this  position  by  the 
stajr  £^  Mui  slider  C.  which  prevent  her  from 

Fig.  3. 


falling  over  (or  turning  clean  wnnd).  It  will  be 
seen  that  when  the  rope,  F,  has  hufu  jmlled 
enough  to  bring  the  fillet  or  '  sallie  pin,'  G,  down 
to  tibe  nearest  point  to  the  ground  pulley,  N,  that 
it  can  reach,  it  would  in  swinging  past  that  point 
raise  the  rope;  this  gives  the  ringer  a  second 
pull,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  a,  and 
this  is  ^P***  the  'bsnd-strake*  puU.  How  by 
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followine  ^th  Uie  eye  the  motion  of  the  bell  as 
indicated  by  the  airow  in  No.  3,  she  will  be 
Been  U>  turn  over,  briiigiiii,'  tlio  filk-t  U  past  N  ; 
then,  winding  the  rope  ruund  the  wheel  as  she 
moma,  the  will  arriye  at  the  poiitioii  of  the  bell 
la  1%.  3— this  ia  oalled  the  *  baok-«tralw'  blow. 


The  first  thing  a  ringer  has  to  learn  is  so  to 
•wing^  his  bell  by  the  use  of  the  rope,  that  he  oan 

be  (Hiite  cvrtnin  to  hriii,'  lit-r  from  one  stroke  to 
another,  pulling  her  with  proper  judgment,  so  aa 
juHt  to  tmow  her  over  the  balancie  aa  abown  in 
Fi^'s.  2  ami  3.  Tf  however  too  much  fnrcf  in 
used,  tliiTe  is  a  danger  of  breaking  the  stay  or 
some  otiier  part  of  the  uuichinery,  aad  the  ringer 
hilii.-*<-ir  iiiriy  hv  fiTioiiyly  injured. 

An  ulU  r.ition  in  tho  metliod  of  hanginjj  the 
bell  to  the  ntock  has  been  invented  by  Sir  E, 
Beckett,  thou^'h  only  occasionally  carried  out. 
By  the  ordinary  make  the  'canons'  for  hanging 
Are  m  arranged  aa  to  serve  only  for  one  position 
of  the  bell  in  regard  to  the  stock,  so  that  turning 
the  bell  in  order  to  get  the  stroke  of  the  clapper 
in  a  new  position,  afur  it  has  worn  the  bell,  is 
impr>d8iblo.  Sir  £.  Beckett's  plan  oonsists  in 
having  only  foor  instead  of  six  canons,  at  right 
angled  to  one  another  and  forming  a  crotis,  on 
plan,  on  the  crown  of  the  bell.  By  this  means 
the  position  of  the  beU  can  be  altered  by  merely 
unstrapping  it  and  turning  it  on  the  Htot  k.  Aa 
the  clap|x*r  must  alwayH  tiy  in  the  same  plane, 
it  is  in  this  plan  bolted  to  the  ttodc,  the  bolt 
pa^^ning  through  a  hole  ia  the  centre  of  the  crown 
ofthebeU.  [C. A.  W.T.J 

BELLY.  The  belly  or  upper  part  of  Uie  ha- 

struuKnts  of  the  \'i'iliM  tribe,  is  j»erhap8  the  most 
impurtaut  of  all,  as  it  is  the  first  to  receive 
through  the  bridge  the  vibrations  of  the  strings, 
anil  to  commiiiiii  ati.  thorn  to  ihv  whole  body  of 
the  iniitrument.  80ft  wood  being  more  easily  set 
in  vibration  in  all  its  parts,  tiie  belly  is  Invariably 
m.nde  of  de.al,  wliile  the  b.ock  and  nides,  wliirh 
are  not  inteu-led  to  vil>rate  to  the  same  extent, 
but  rather  to  throw  back  the  waves  of  sound,  are 
made  of  harder  w<K>d — maple. 

As  a  rule,  wood  of  narrow  grain  is  preferred  for 
the  belly,  although  there  are  Bome  fine  old  instru- 
mentH  with  l»ellies  of  wide-grnined  wood.  The 
thieknuM  of  the  belly  is  alio  of  very  great  im< 
purtance:  if  too  thiek,  the  imtniment  wQl  be 
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weak  in  tonei  if  too  thin,  the  tone  will  be  hoUow 
and  bdlowinff.  The  power  of  reaonanoe  is  en- 
hanced by  the  slightly  arched  form  of  the  Iw  lly. 
The  wood  is  thickest  in  the  centre,  an<l  gradually 
gets  thinner  toward  the  fddee.  Tlic  gradation 
in  which  this  is  t  \<  rut'  rl  \  aries  greatly  with 
ditferent  makers,  and  also  depends  on  the  special 
qualities  of  the  individnal  pieoe  <^  wood  of  which 
a  belly  is  made.  Tin  f  ■^^ition  and  shape  of  the 
so-called /-holes  like\Hit(e  greatly  inHuence  the 
quality  of  tone.  The  great  makera  of  the  Brescia 
school,  Ga-ipar  tla  Salo  anil  M.'urgini,  made  the 
/•iioleH  hirge  and  almost  upright ;  tlie  Amati% 
Stradivari,  and  Guameri  gave  them  a  more 
slanting  |M»sition.  made  them  smaller,  and  in- 
finitely more  graceful  in  shape.  CIom  to  the 
edge  the  belly  iii  inlaid  with  a  single  or  douUe 
line  of  purrting,  which  is  merely  intended  to 
improve  tho  outward  appearance  of  the  instru- 
ment. [P-D] 
liELLY  or  SOUNDBOARD  of  pianoforte. 
(Fr.  La  Tdhh  tfhiinnonit' ;  Ital.  Tavoia  arntimica  ; 
(ler.  Jtf«otuni:hudtTi.  Iteaonanzta/el).  The  broad 
flat  of  wood,  usually  of  Swiss  pine,  extended 
under  the  strings  of  a  pianoforte,  and  connected 
with  them  by  a  bridge  of  hard  woo<l  over  which 
they  aw  stretched,  is  technioally  called  the  belly, 
bat  is  also  called  tiie  sound-  or  sonnding  board. 
The  stringa  when  set  in  %i1'nttion,  owing  to 
their  small  surface  in  contact  with  the  air*  would 
be  soarody  aadible,  were  it  not  ibr  the  belly, 
an  a  ixiliary  vibniting  bcnly  of  large  surfa*'*.  to 
reinforce  them.  Thus  the  tone  of  a  pianoforte 
essentially  depends  upon  tiie  movement  and  vari- 
able  pressure  of  the  Htrings  at  the  jxiint  of  con- 
tact with  the  bridge,  by  which  their  vibrations 
are  conveyed  to  the  belly  to  be  intensified  by  ttw 
>ibration8  of  the  fibres  of  this  t  laitic  support. 
There  is  no  sonorous  body  for  which  we  may 
calculate  movement  under  varied  conditions*  n&d 
then  verify  tho  calculation  by  trial,  to  compare 
witli  a  Btretche<l  etring.  Tlie  problem  is  far 
more  complicated  of  a  resonant  Hurfaoe,  as  tlM 
belly,  and  appears  to  have  otlered  leas  attraction 
to  resi^arch.  We  are  mainly  indebted  to  Chladni 
for  what  we  know  of  the  forms  of  vibration  of 
resounding  substances.  His  determination  of  tlie 
nodal  lines  by  means  of  fine  sand  placed  upon 
vibrating  surfaces  has  been  of  great  importance 
to  theory,  and  has  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  law  of  the  practice  of  ribbings  th« 
belly  diagonally  to  the  direction  of  thi*  uTiun 
with  slender  bars  of  pine  has  been  fitudly 
established  by  Dr.  Sehafnaentl,  who  has  ptuwtd 
that  thin  contrivance  creates  n<xial  lines  of  reft, 
j  and  prevents  the  transversal  vibration  of  the 
I  bcUy  as  a  whole  v^di  woeild  be  intmianl  to 
the  production  of  tone.  T>ut  up  to  this  time, 
in  the  oonstruction  of  bellies,  experiment  aluue 
has  effected  what  hM  been  noUeved.  The 
difference  in  the  character  of  tone  of  piano- 
fortes by  different  maker«,  ile|x  ndH  very  much 
j  ujM>n  variations  in  the  proportion,  direction  ct 
the  grain,  and  barring  of  the  belly  ;  but  <•«  i-tlu  r 
I  important  variations  of  structure  invariably  and 
i  rimnltweottsly  eiis^  the  qneetion  ia  too  compleat 
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cxer  to  he  ntisfiactorily  answered.  The  further 
deticription  and  hirtory  ot  belly  will  be  found 
midtf  FuaroFOBn.  [A.  J.  H.] 

BELMONTE  UND  COXSTANZA,  oder 
Dis  Entfchruho  aus  dbm  Sb&au^  an  opera  in 
four  acts,  words  by  Bretzner,  mtuuo  by  Johann 
Andre;  produced  at  Berlin  May  26,  1781.  Tt  is 
only  worth  mention  becauBe  the  libretto,  as 
altered  by  Stephanie,  was  set  by  Moavt  under 
the  title  of  '  Die  EniTuhntng^'  etc.  [See  p.  66  a.] 

BELSHAZZAR.  An  oratorio  of  Handel's, 
oocurriui;  in  the  series  between  'Joseph'  and 
•  Hercules ' ;  words  by  Jennens,  much  rwluced  by 
Handel.  Dates  on  aut4>u'm]ih  [in  I'uf  kingham 
Palace) — at  beginning,  Aui^ust  ^3,  i  744  ;  at  end 
of  first  part,  Scored  Sept.  15,  ditto;  end  of 
fiecnnd  part,  Srjit.  10,  ditto.  First  performance 
at  the  King  M  Theatre  on  Wednesday  March  27, 
174$,  announced  as  Belteshazzar.  The  oratorio 
wa^  revived  by  the  SmowI  Harmonic  Society  on 
ilareh  19,  1847.  [G.] 

BEMETZRIEDER,  bom  in  Abeoe  in  1743, 

came  to  PariP,  and  waa  entraic'  d  a'^  tf'acher  of 
music  to  the  daughter  of  Diderot,  whose  jwtron- 
•fre  tns  of  gieefe  eervfoe  to  hini.  In  178a  he 
left  Paris  for  London,  and  there  lie  died  in 
1817.  fie  published  lK>th  in  l^onUon  and  Paria 
eereral  didactic  works  on  music,  one  of  which, 
•Leoons  de  clave<;in'  (Paris,  177O,  was  often 
npttblished  in  France,  Spain,  and  England.  In 
the  eonteet  between  the  Gluckists  and  Piocinnista 
be  wrote  on  the  side  of  toleration.  Diderot  re- 
wrote the  work  just  named -^n^^qu^tu^ble 

B£M0L,  the  French  term  for  Flat.  For  the 
origin  of  the  name  ttee  the  article  Accidentals. 

BENDA,  Hans  Geoeo,  a  weaver,  and  wan- 
dering {/erfoniier  on  several  iiistrumenta,  Ixflonged 
ti»  llu'  vill:i;,'t'  uf  iVlt-Ponatka  in  Bohemia,  .iiid 
M'&A  the  hea^l  of  a  celebrated  family  of  artittts. 
His  four  sons,  Frame,  Johann,  Geoq;^  end  Joeph, 
a11  devotod  themselves  to  music. 

(1)  Fbakz  Bbnda.  Bom  Nov.  25,  1709,  ro- 
^^witmMa  Id  the  founder  of  a  ipeolal  violin  idiool. 
He  was  brought  up  under  Graun  and  Quanz,  and 
on  the  death  of  the  former  became  ( 1 7  7 1 )  concert- 
■leister  to  Frederick  the  Great,  whose  flute  con- 
oertos  he  thereafter  arcompanied.  In  his  manner 
of  playing  he  espedalty  affiseted  the  oantabile. 
His  publi.-ihed  ([Kwthuuiouti)  works  conHidt  of 
twelve  aolos  for  the  violin  (Paris),  'Etudee  de 
VioloB,  on  Caprices,*  a  books.  Mid  'Bzerrises 

£ro^.  p'ur  le  Violon,'  I  lxx>k  (I^eipzig,  Kuhnel^. 
le  died  at  Potsdam,  March  7,  1786.  Uis 
•eeond  dai^^tsr,  CMwIine,  nanried  GspeUmdsker 
\V  •Ur.  and  h't^  f>iirth,  Juli.inne,  CMellmeixter 
Keichanit.  His  eldust  son,  FriudtioSl»Dom  1745, 
was  esteemed  as  an  oxoellent  player  on  theviohn 
and  olayier,  and  his  cnTiip4«itiona — the  cantatas 
'I^gmalion'  and  'Die  Gra/.ien,'  an  oratorio  'Die 
Jfinger  am  Grabe  dej  AuferHtandonon,'  an  opera 
•Orpheus,'  and  VArious  worics  for  clavier  and 
Tiolin — found  umch  acceptance.  At  his  death,  at 
PotsdMi^  in  1814,  he  was  kdn.  pteuss.  Kmm»- 
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mosikas.  His  brother  Carl,  boni  1748^  ^ 
preached  nearest  to  hii  firther  in  tibe  style  of  his 

playing.  He  w;us  t«  jRlitr  of  music  to  Wilhebu 
ill,  and  left  six  adagios,  with  remarks  on  the 
mode  of  necntii^  the  adagio  (Berlin,  Hummel). 

(a)  JOHANN,  the  second  son  of  IlanH  Gcorg, 
and  the  least  eminent  of  the  brothers,  was  bum 
1 713,  end  dkd  as  Kammennusiktie  at  Beriln 
1752. 

(3)  Gbobo,  bom  1731,  was  the  most  dis- 
ttngruished  of  the  fonr,  renowned  as  an  afala 

clavit  r-])lay(  r  .and  oboist.  In  1748  he  was  ap* 
pointed  LapellineiBter  to  thts  Duke  of  Gotha, 
after  which  he  studied  in  Italy,  and  on  hit)  re- 
tiuTi  wrote  his  first  Duo<lra:iia,  'Ariadne  auf 
Naxoe'  (1774),  a  work  which  exciuxl  much 
attention  nr  tts  novelty  and  ability,  became 
widely  known,  and  entitled  him,  notwithstanding 
the  claims  of  Rousseau's  '  Pygmalion,'  to  be  calltxl 
the  inventor  of  the  melodrama.  Full  and  com- 
pressed soores  of  the  work,  with  German  and 
French  words,  quickly  ap[>eared,  and  a  second 
nielcKlrama,  'Me<l<  a,'  had  an  et^ual  success  with 
the  fin>t.  Geoig  visited  Vienna  and  Paris  for 
the  perfonnaDoe  of  his  works,  and  at  lengtii 
settled  himself  in  the  handet  of  Kfistritz  in 
Thuringia,  where  he  died  in  1 795.  Besides 
the  compositions  alrsady  msntioDed  he  was  the 
author  of  many  instrumental  works,  of  the 
operettas  of  'Der  Dorfjahrmarkt'  (1776),  'Komeo 
und  Julie'  (177S),  'Der  Hokbauer,*  'Loeas 
und  Biirlichcn,'  and  'Orpheus,'  aim  of  'Py.riiia- 
liou,'  a  uiouodrama.  His  sou  Friedrich  Ludwig, 
bom  at  Gotha  I74^>  was  music-director  of  the 
HiimliiirLT  tlifatn*,  and  piit>liHlii'<l  in  Li-ijmic  an 
opera,  '  Tiiu  JJiifber  of  Seville,"  thn-.-  violin  con- 
certos, and  a  '  Narren-ballet.'  AVhilc  in  Ham« 
burg  he  nuuried  a  singer  named  Feliuitas  Agnenia 
Rietz,  with  whom  he  visited  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
but  from  whom  he  very  shortly  separated.  He 
died  as  director  of  the  oonoerts  at  Konigsbeiy, 
March  27,  1793. 

(4)  J(»sEi'H,  the  last  of  the  four,  a  clever  %nolin- 
player,  held  tbepost of  Conoertmeister  to  Fried> 
ri(£  Wilhelm  U.  at  Berlin,  where  he  died  in 
1804.  His  bon  Ernst  FHedrich,  born  ;it  I'.i  rlin 
1 747,  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Berlin 
amatenr  conoerta,  and  died  there  in  1785. 

(5)  Anna  Franziska,  the  only  sister  of  the 
above  four  brothers,  bom  1 726,  was  one  of  the 
I>est  singors  of  her  time.  She  married  n  musi- 
cian of  Gotha  named  HattascJi,  and  died  fhsre 
in  1780. 

Of  this  family  of  artists^  which  thus  hMted 

thnjugh  three  generations,  tlv  Tiiost  remark- 
able on  the  whole  were  Franz  and  Georg,  the 
latter  of  whom,  by  his  melodrama  and  operet- 
tas has  obtained  n  lastiiig  position  in  mu«ical 
hwtory.  [0.  F.  P.J 

BENDLER,  or  BENDELER,  Salomon, 

was  horn  at  Quetllimbnr;,',  I'^S.v  His  father 
gave  him  his  first  instruction  in  music.  Gifted 
with  artistic  feeling  and  a  magnifioent  bass 
Voice,  young  Bt?ndler  was  soon  n  most  remark- 
able singer.  In  171 2  he  came  to  London,  and 
sang  the  part  of  the  King  in  *  AmMeto*  bj 
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Gasparini,  and  of  Argante  iu  Handel's  '  RuuJdo.' 
However,  he  preferred  an  enga^ment  at  the 
opora  in  TIaiiiburg,  where  lio  otilHiiici!  rv  uvst 
brilliant  suwesis,  as  al»o  at  L<  ip/i  '  ami  Jlnius- 
wiek.    'During  a  visit  at  J  he  played 

tlio  nrjc^n  in  the  principal  church ;  and,  after 
n  slinrt  prelude,  gave  forth  the  full  force  of  his 
fttqit'iiiiMiiri  voice  in  a  solo.  A  sudden  noise  in 
the  church  interrupted  both  the  singer  and  the 
service  :  the  wife  of  one  of  the  chief  magistrates, 
terrified  by  the  ti.  :  mloUB  toneH,  was  !<;ifely 
delivered  of  *  son.  Uer  hosbsnd,  a  martyr  to 
the  gout,  was  no  sootier  iofbrmed  of  tiie  event, 
than  ho  found  hiui-<1f  in.-jtantly  rund.  Hraring 
the  name  of  the  artist  to  whom  he  owed  this 
dottUe  debt  sad  happiiiflss,  b*  invHed  Bsndler 
to  meet  a  distinffuisheu  company  at  the  christening 
feast,  when  he  placed  on  his  plate  a  sum  of  300 
ducats,  thanking  him  at  the  same  time  for  the 
cervice  he  had  renderttl  liiin,  Imth  jihyHician 
and  accoucheur.'    This  extruordiuary  singer  died 

ia  1734.    [J.  M.] 

BEXEDETTI,  an  lUlian  singer  at  the  0\K^n\ 
in  London,  1720.  He  is  mentioned  in  a  witty 
1.  tt'  r  by  Sir  John  Edgar  in  Steele's  journal, 
'  Tin  Tin  atre,'  frtim  Tuesday  March  8  to  Saturday 
3Iarch  I  i,  1 720,  as  an  instance  of  the  touchincHs 
of  some  artists.  *  Ha  sat  forth  in  tha  xaeitative 
tone,  the  nearest  approach  to  ordinary  speech, 
that  he  had  never  acted  anything  in  any  other 
opera  below  the  character  of  a  sovereign,  and 
now  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  be  captain  of  a 
guard.* 

His  portrait  was  engraved  by  Vertiie.  and  is 
mentioBed  by  Walpolo* '  Catalogue  of  Engraversy' 
p.  331.  There  is  a  proof  impression  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  waa  painted  by  Behizzi.  Bene- 
detti  is  represented  iu  a  duak,  turned  to  the 
light,  oval  in  a  fiame^  8vo.   It  fa  ram.  [J.  M.] 

UENEDTCITK.  or  the  'S<mg  of  the  Tlircc 
Children,'  is  the  canticle  which  is  used  in  the 
Anglican  servioe  after  the  first  lesson  in  the 
moniing,  alternatively  with  the  Te  Deimi.  at 
the  option  of  the  minister.  It  is  taken  from 
the  Greek  oootinuation  of  Daniel,  chap,  iii.,  and 
is  of  vcn*  ancient  use  in  the  Church  serAice, 
being  nu-iitioned  in  St.  I't  nedict  s  '  Kegula,'  and 
liy  Auiularius  as  used  at  matins.  It  was  also 
preacribt  d  by  Atlianaeiua.  The  ancient  Spanish 
and  Galiicuu  churches  apiM>inted  it  to  come 
between  the  Ibssobs,  and  in  the  ancient  English 
offices  it  was  one  of  several  psalms  with  which 
Lauds  began.  It  was  retained  by  Cramuer  in 
his  '  English  Liturgy'  of  1549,  and  appointed  to 
be  used  instead  of  the  Xs  I^um  in  Lent;  but 
this  injunction  was  altsrwaids  xtmovad,  H 
became  optional  to  use  it  at  anj  tima  of  tha 
year. 

In  'the  Book  of  Common  Pkayer  noted*  wliidt 

was  publisliid  in  15.-0.  the  thant  L:iv<n  for  it  by 
Marbeck  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  Sarum  Bre- 
viary, but  simplified,  in  acoordanoe  with  Gran* 
mer'.s  wish  tliat  'the  note  that  shall  be  made 
thereunto,  would  not  be  full  of  notes,  but  as 
near  as  may  be  for  every  syllable  a  note,  so  that 
it  may  be  sung  distinctly  and  devoutiy.' 


This  canticle  is  more  fitted  for  a  chant  than 
any  other  musical  form,  because  the  second  half 

nf  e.ich  verse  ia  the  same  tlir'>u..;hoiit.  I'ureell 
set  it  in  his  double  service  iu  B  tlat,  but  garbled 
the  words  by  making  the  burden  '  Braise  him,* 
etc.  only  recur  occasionally.  [C.  H.  JI.  P.] 

BENEDICT,  81B  Juuua,  bom  at  Stuttgart, 
Nov.  37,  1804.  Sir  JoHua  Is  one  of  tiie  moat 

eminent  of  the  numeroii.s  foreign  musiicians  who 
have  settled  in  England  since  Uaudel's  time.  As 
composer,  perfonner,  and  teacher  of  muslL',  he  has 
now  hell!  an  exceptionally  high  po>»ition  in  this 
couutrv  for  upward-s  of  forty  yean*.  After  studying 
under  llumniel,  at  Weimar —during  which  ho  saw 
Beethoven  (March  8,  1827)— he  was,  in  his  17th 
year,  presented  by  the  illustrious  pianist  to  Weber, 
who  received  him  into  his  house,  and  from  the 
beginning  of  i8ai  until  the  end  of  1834,  treated 
him,  in  mt  Jnliu/s  own  words,  'not  only  aa  n 
pupil,  but  as  a  mm.'  At  the  age  of  ninetaflB 
young  Benedict  was,  on  Weber's  rocommendation, 
appointed  to  eondnct  a  series  of  o]>eratic  f>er- 
fonnances  at  Vienna.  A  few  year^  afterwards 
we  tind  him  as  chef  d'orcheetre  at  the  San  Carlo 
at  Naples,  wthero  he  prodnoed  his  first  opetn, 
Mriacinta  ed  Erncfto' — a  work  which  w-eins  to 
liave  been  too  German  fur  the  NeaixtUlan  taste. 
On  the  other  hand,  *1  Portc^hesi  in  Goa,'  whioh 
Benedict  composed  in  i^.'.o  for  StnttLTiirt.  may 
have  been  found  too  itaUan  for  the  Germans ; 
since,  unsuccessful  in  the  oity  fbr  which  it  was 
specially  written,  it  was  warmly  received  by  the 
operatic  public  of  Naples.  The  youtiiful  uiaeatro, 
who  showed  himself  a  Oennan  among  the  Iti^ 
lians,  and  an  Italian  among  the  Germans,  went 
in  18,^5  to  Paris,  at  that  time  the  head-quarters 
of  Hossini  and  Meyerbeer,  a  fiv<|iient  place  of 
rendezvous  for  Doniastti  and  JBeiUini,  and  tha 
home  of  Auber,  Harold,  and  Adolplie  Adam,  of 
llalevy,  Berlioz,  and  Felicien  David.  At  Paris 
Benedict  made  the  aoqnaintance  of  Mali  bran, 
who  suggested  his  visiting  London;  and  from 
1835  until  now  we  have  ha<l  Wel>er'8  favourite 
pupil  residing  permanently  among  us.  In  1836 
Moedict  waa  appointed  to  the  mturioal  direetioa 
of  the  Oi>era  ButTa.  Htarted  hy  the  late  John 
Mitchell  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  Here  he 
brought  out  with  hucccm  a  little  work  called 
'Vn  Anno  til  un  Giorno,'  i>rii,'inally  civrn  in  i 
at  Naples.  Iu  183M  he  produced  his  hrst  Euglish 
opera,  'The  Gypsy's  Waming'^lmown  in  the 
prct>ent  dav  to  tiiose  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
it  as  a  whole  by  the  very  dramatic  air  fer  tha 
bass  voice,  '  Kagc  thou  an^^y  storm.'  Benedict 
waa  engaged  at  Druiy  Lane  Theatre  as  orohestral 
oonducitor  throughout  that  period  of  Mr.  Bmmla 
Bianagement,during which  Balfe's  mo^t  successful 
opens  ('The  Bolumian  Girl,'  'The  Dai^hter  of 
St.  Mark,'  'The  Endumtreas,*  'The  Bondmaii,* 
etc.)  were  brought  out.  To  this  period  t<H>  l>«iloil|J 
Sir  Julius  Benedicts  finest  operas,  '  The  Brideo 
of  Yenioa*  and  "Sh»  Cmaaders^*  both  produced 
at  Drury  Lane  under  the  composer's  immediate 
direction.  In  1 850  Benedict  accompanied  .Jenny 
lind  to  the  United  States,  and  dirt^ted  the 
whole  of  tiw  oonoerti  givw  hj  tho  'Swedish 
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Kightiiuale^'  with  such  unexampled  suooeai, 
imiag  fier  fiunom  AnMricaa  tour.  Ott  hia  r»> 

tun  to  Knijlaml  he  acrej.ted  an  eiungement  as 
Bunical  conductor  at  tier  J^lajen^s  Theatre,  and 
«ftflrward8  nt  Drmy  "Lkbb,  whraur  Mr.  Maple- 
son's  establishment  was  for  a  time  traiisfeiTcd.  ; 
^Vb^.'Il  in  I S60  Mr.  Mapleson  waa  about  to  pro- 
duce (at  I L  r  M  ;ije8ty'e  Theatre)  an  ItaUaavwrnn 
of  •OU:rt>u,'  he  naturally  turned  to  the  oompoeer 
uho,  above  all  others,  pos.seased  the  secret  of 
Weber's  style,  and  requested  him  to  supply  the 
recitatives  wanting^  in  the  *Oberon'  composed 
for  the  English  stage,  hut  absolutely  neoesRarv  for 
the  work  in  Italianised  form.    Benedict  added 
lodtative^  which  may  now  be  looked  UDon  as 
bdonging  inseparably  to  the  Italian  'Obenm.' 
E^fau^n  hun<lred  and  sixty  was  also  the  year  of 
Benedict's  beautiful  cantata  on  the  subject  of 
'Undine'— produced  at  the  Norwich  EwUval— 
in  which  Gara  Novello  made  her  last  public 
nppearance.    in  lS6i,  soon  after  the  remarkable 
auccess  of  Mr.  IKon  Boucicault's  '  Colleen  Bawn,' 
TU-ntKlict  brought  out  'The  Lily  of  Killamey,' 
fur  which  Mr.  Oxeiif  >rfl  (probably  in  collaboration 
with  Mr.  Boudcault)  liaa  fimkiied  the  excellent 
libretto.    In  1863  he  compoBed  the  cantata  of 
'fiichard  Cceur  de  Lion/  fur  the  Norwich  Fe-stival 
of  that  year.    His  operetta  the  '  Bride  of  Sou^' 
was  given  atCovent  Garden  iu  1864;  hisoratono 
of  '  8t.  Cecilia.'  at  the  Norwich  Festival  in  1 866  ; 
that  of  '  St.  Peter,*  at  tlie  Birmingham  Festival 
of  187a    Ab  'oooduotor'  at  oharober-conoerta, 
when  the  dtttfeo  of  tiie  Bnulcian  to  entitled 
consist  in  accompanying  singere  on  the  pianoforte, 
and  in  efring  genenlly  that  nothing  goes  wroog, 
Benedict  haa  come  at  least  as  often  before  the 
public  as  in  bin  character  of  orchestral  chief. 
With  rare  interruptions  he  has  officiated  as  oon- 
dnetor  at  the  Monday  Popular  Conoerta  ainoe 
tht  v  firyt  started,  now  some  sixteen  years  a<jo. 
Hu  own  annual  concert  ha»  been  looked  u|>on 
ior  the  last  forty  years  at  least  as  one  of  the 
great  festivals  of  the  mu><ical  season.    There  is 
no  form  of  muHic  which  this  verhatUe  comjxiser 
lias  not  eoltivated ;  and  though  more  prolific 
tnaften  may  have  livwl,  it  would  bo  difficult  to 
n&uie  one  who  has  laboured  with  succetut  in  bo 
many  different  stylsB.  In  1873  a  symphony  by 
the  now  veteran  composer  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  a  second  in 
the  following  year  ;  no  that  a  complete  edition  of 
Benedict's  works  would  include,  besides  ballads 
and  pianoforte  flmtasias,  operas,  oratorios,  and 
cantataji,  comfKwitions  iu  the  highest  form  of  or- 
chestral  music.    Sir  Julius  reoeived  the  honour 
of  kttigfatiiood  in  1871.  On  the  ooeasfon  of  his 
seventieth  birthday  he  was  named  Kxiight  Com- 
mander oi  the  orders  of  Francis  and  Joseph 
(Anatrfa),  and  of  Fkoderie  (Wnrtembeo^g).  It 
waa  determined  in  the  same  year,  by  hi;^  nuinc 
nna  English  friends,  to  offer  him  a  testimonial 
*  in  appreciation  of  his  labours  during  forty 
yt»Tm  for  the  mhancement  of  art,  and  as  a 
token  of  their  eiieum.'    In  accordance  with  this 
jasululiuM  a  service  of  sQfW,  tadnding  a  magni- 
fiesnt  group  trf  candelabn»  wat  pnaeated  to  Sir 


Julius,  the  following  summer,  at  Dudley  House, 
before  a  number  of  th»  meet  distinguished 

musicians  and  amateurs  in  Loudon.  Bettidoa 
l)eiug  a  meinlxjr  of  tlie  before -mentioned  Aus- 
trian and  Wurtemburgian  orders,  !Sir  Julius 
Benedict  has  Ixjen  decomt^id  by  the  SovercigTis 
of  Pnuiciia,  Italy,  Belgium,  Sweden,  Portugal, 
and  Hanofer.  [H.  8.  B.] 

BENEDICTUS,  the  song  of  Zacharias,  tha 
father  of  John  the  Baptist,  taken  from  Luke  i„ 
b  the  canticle  appointed,  alternately  with  tho 
Jubilate,  to  follow  the  lessons  in  the  Morning 
Service  of  the  Angli<)an  Chuzoh.  It  has  oocuinsa 
that  posiiion  mm  anelen*  times,  being  men- 
tionecf  by  AmalariuH  ("f  837)  following  the 
lessons  at  Lauds.  ,  It  foUowad  the  lessons  in  the 
andent  English  offices,  and  was  retained  by 
Cranmer  in  his  English  Liturgy  in  1549, 
without  the  Jubilate,  which  was  added  in  158a 
to  obviate  repetition  when  the  Benediotvs  00- 
cnrrcd  in  tho  gopipel  or  second  leiison.  Two 
chants  are  given  for  it  by  Marbeck  in  '  The  Book 
of  Common  Prayer  Noted,'  of  1550,  viz.  the  5th 
tone  with  ist  ending,  and  the  Sth  tone  with 
I8t  ending.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  more 
elaborate  forna  of  composition,  and  there  are 
two  well  knowB  ancient  settings  by  Tallia  and 

Gibbous, 

The  same  canticle  is  also  used  by  the  Roman 
Church  and  is  mentioned  by  Mendelssohn  in  hia 
letter  to  Zelter  describing  the  music  of  Holy 
Week.  But  a  different  '  Benedictus,'  which  is 
better  known  to  musioiana,  is  that  which  ooouis 
in  the  serrloe  of  the  Mass,  after  tiie  Sanotos; 
which  haa  been  the  occaision  for  much  famous 
and  beautiful  music  by  the  greatest  masters ;  the 
whole  words  of  whidi  are  only '  Bleased  is  he  that 
oonedimthaaanwofthaLafld.*  [O.H.H.P.] 

BENELLI,  ANTO>ao  Pereghtvo,  bnm  S<'pt, 
5,  1 771,  at  Forli.  It  i.n  doubtful  whether,  as  is 
said,  he  received  instruction  in  counterpoint  from 
Padre  Martini,  wlio  difd  when  Benelli  wa»  little 
more  than  1 2,  and  wa«  unable,  for  alxivo  two 
years  before  his  death,  to  bestow  mucli  care  upon 
hir?  H<;hf>lar8.  Benelli  ha«l,  however,  tin  in-Lruction 
of  Pailro  Mattel,  the  successor  of  Mariiui. 

In  I  790  he  made  his  first  appearance  at  tho 
San  Carlo,  at  Naples,  as  first  tenor.  His  Toioa 
was  of  moderate  quality ;  but  his  method  was 
admirable^  and  obtained  for  him  a  tucc^  d'e-tfime. 
Benelli  aooe|ited  an  eogngenient  at  Iiondon  in 
1 798,  where  he  was  received  with  Ikvonr.  In 
1801  he  repaired  U)  Dresden,  and  remained  until 
the  year  1822,  at  which  time,  when  51,  and  after 
singing  in  puUie  for  32  years,  his  Toioe  failed, 
and  he  n  tired  with  a  pension. 

Benelli  had  also  made  himself  known  as  a 
clever  composer,  partieolailyin  the  Church  style ; 
but  his  best  works  are  his  excellent  '  Meth<Td,' 
an<l  his  '  .Solfeggi  *  which  ran  through  wiveral 
editions.  He  was  a  succasaful  contributor  to  the 
'Allgemeiue  masikal'sche  Zeitung '  of  I^eipzig. 
Upon  his  retirement,  he  obtainetl  from  Sjwnitini 
the  post  of  pnifessor  of  singing  at  tho  Berlin 
Opeca»  which  ho  filled  till  1839.    He  might 
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iMve  remained  much  longer,  had  he  not  sttadced  ] 

Spoiitini  witli  violence,  in  iSaS,  in  tin-  '  AUj^'e  ] 
maine  Zeitung,'  k  prooos  to  his  opera  of  *  UUiupia.' 
TTnftniunstely  he  naa  prerioody  written  ft  Tery 

favi  ■nr.tlilc  n  \  it'w  of  tlie  Kiine  work  :  Spontini 
prinUxi  the  two  acctmntti  side  by  tdde.  Benelli 
Aftd  ttoddng:  in  reply ;  he  eoon  received  Me  t»ngi 

and  depart<-'l.  first  U*  Dn'stK  n,  where  ho  Ktill  had 
hia  pensiun,  tlien  to  Ik>michen  in  tb«  Uartz, 
where  he  died  in  poverty  Aagfust  6,  1830. 
Bt  jn  IU'h  real  title  to  estimation  is  fotmdcxl  on 
his  '  ( Ifsan^'Khre'  (1819),  which  apjjearcil  first  in 
ItaliaTi,  an  '  Kf^'ole  per  il  canto  figiir  ito,"  ami 
on  hin  '  P>(  Tiit'rkuni,t*n  iiber  die  Stimuif,'  in  tho 
A.M.Z.  Leipzig,  (18^4).  [J.  M.] 

BENINCORt,  Ammo  Mabia,  1)om  ai 

Brescia  1779,  died  at  Paris  Dec.  30,  182 1  ; 
pupil  of  Ohiretti,  RoUa,  and  Cinuvrosa.  His 
opera  of  'Nitteti'  was  produced  in  Italy,  and 
well  received  also  in  Vienna  about  iSoo.  At 
Vienna  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Haydn, 
with  wlio.e  ({uartete  he  waa  so  delighted  aa 
to  aliandnu  dramatic  comixwition  for  the  time 
and  write  nothing  but  quartets.  In  1S03  he 
went  to  Parifl  and  WOto  (WO  opera«,  which 
were  accepted  but  never  performed,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  this  excellent  musician  ob- 
tained sufHcient  ]Hipilii  to  Hecure  him  a  sub- 
Bitenoe.  In  1815, 1818,  and  1819,  he  brought 
out  three  operas  withont  suooess.  The  end  of 
hirt  life  Vtvui  brightened  by  a  hope  he  did  not 
live  to  see  realised.  Isouard  had  died  leaving 
hiiopera  'Aladin*  nnfinished,  and  tins  Beninoori 
waaoonunisMion<.d  to  complete.  A  march  for  the 
fink  ae^  and .  the  three  last  acts  completed  the 
work,  whidi  was  enthndasUcally  neetrtd  on 
Fbb.  6,  iS'3  2,  just  six  weeks  after  Benincori's 
death.  I'erhaps  however  the  fact  that  the 
theatre  waa  on  tlds  occasion  for  the  fint  time 
litrhtcd  witli  cas  may  have  ha<l  f«orae  share  in 
the  8uccetis  of  the  opera.  He  left  much  muaic 
in  MS.,  bat  his  best  compositions  are  probably 
his  quartets.  [M.  C.  C] 

BENLNI.  SioNOBA»  an  Italian  prima  donna, 
idnging  at  Naples  with  her  husband  In  1 784. 

Til' y  r.iiiiu  l'>  Loudon  in  1787,  an*!  sustained 
the  tintt  part«  in  comic  opera.  Beniui  had  a 
Toke  of  exquisite  sweetness,  Mid  finished  taste 

mid  neatncHH,  but  tiHi  little  ptiwer  for  a  lar^e 
theatre.  Though  generally  confined  to  opera 
bttlfa,  yet  her  appearsooe  and  style  seemed 

much  more  adapti-^l  to  the  op^-ra  seria,  for 
which  she  bad  sutticient  feeling  and  cxpretudon, 
lis  nhe  showed  in  her  excellent  performance  of 
.Icphtha's  ilatt!,'liter.  J)urin<,'  an  illness  of  Mara, 
phe  hlltsi  with  uTeat  HWcetnr.s.s,  and  much  more 
aftpropriate  figure  and  manner,  her  part  in 
Tan-hi's  '  Virginia.'  She  had  not  indt*d  the 
gaiety  of  countenance  nor  the  vivjKuty  requisite 
for  a  />ri}iui  biiffa,  and,  though  a  singer  of  con- 
siderable merit,  had  to  give  way  when  Storaco 
appeared.  Of  her  subwaquent  life  nothing  is 
known.  [J.  M.3 

BEXNET.  .ToHv.  pnM':^>Kv1  in  1:99  a  oct  of 
'Madrigals  to  four  voyces,'  which  ho  described 


I  on  Uw  title  ae  'Us  fini  worin.*  ThsM  are 

1  seventeen  in  number,  and  ex(xlleut  examples 
of  that  style  of  cunposition.  Ue  also  contributed 
to  Morley  8  ooUeetioo '  The  nviumpbes  of  Oriana»* 
1601,  ilif  wfll-known  matlri,'al  'All  creatures 
now  are  merry  minded,'  and  to  Kavenscroft's 
'Briefe  DisoooisQ,*  1614  (see  RAVSNsmoiTX 
five  compositianB  in  parts.  In  the  preface  t-^  the 
latter  work  BftVaiMcroft  H|>eaks  of  him  in  highly 
eulogistic  terms.  Seme  anthems  and  oi<gan  pieces 
l>y  T.eiiru't  a^^»  extant  in  MS,  wlifucc  it  maybe 
conjectured  that  he  wsh  cuuuecUxi  with  one  of 
theeathediala.  .  [W.H.H.] 

BEN  NET,  SATTHSnn!,  was  organist  at  Wood- 
stock, and  composer  of  some  pieces  for  tlie  piano* 
fbrte  and  several  M^gs  and  gleea.  HediadofooB* 
sumption  in  1809,  al  an  early  age.  [W.H.R.] 

BENNETT,  .^lkrkd,  Mus.  Bar.,  Oxon.,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  Bennett,  orgauiat  of  Chi- 
chester. In  1825  be  soooeedcd  Wi  Uiam  Woodcock, 
Mus.  P)ac.,  aa  organist  of  New  College,  Oxf'>rd, 
and  organist  to  the  University.  Ue  published  a 
volume  oontainiag  a  8er>'ice  and  some  anthems  of 
his  c»tmp«>sitioii,  nnd  in  1829,  in  conjunction  with 
Williaui  Marshall,  a  collection  of  chants.  He 
died^  1830,  by  an  acoidsnt,  aged  35.  (W.H.H.] 

BENNETT,  Thomas,  bom  about  1779,  was 
a  chorister  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  under  Joeeph 
Corfe,  organist  and  master  of  tiie  choristen 
there.  He  became  oiganist  of  Si.  John*n  Chapel,  1 
Chichesttt',  and  in  1803  s^gMsist  at  Chiohester 
Cathedral.  He  published  'An  Introdnetien  to 
the  Art  of  IS]|dQ|^* ' Saored  Mel<Mli.  f  Hclected), 
and  'CathednJ  Sdeethms.'  He  died  March  21, 
1848,  aged  sixty-nine.  '  [W.  H.  H.]  j 

BENNETT,  William,  was  Iwm  alx)ut  the 
year  1767  at  Coombeinteiuoihta*!,  near  Teign- 
mouth.  He  received  his  e  irly  nui.sical  education  i 
at  Exeter  under  Hugh  liond  and  William  | 
Jackson.  He  then  came  to  London,  and  studied 
under  John  Christian  Bach,  and  afterwards  under 
Schroetcr.  In  1793  he  was  ap|K)inte<l  oi]ganist 
of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Plymouth.  His  conft> 
podtiotts  oomprise  anthems,  glees,  songs,  and 
piaaefirto  and  eigaBmiiSM.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BENNETT,  Sir  Wilmam  Sterxpalk,  Mub. 
Doc.,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  the  only  English  musical  . 
composer  since  Puroell  who  has  attained  a  ^Ba>  I 
tinct  style  and  individuality  <  <f  hi^  own,  an'1  wbo^c  ' 
works  can  be  reckone<l  among  the  uhnIcU  or  1 
'  classics '  of  the  art,  was  bom  at  Sheffield  April 
13,  1H16.    Likealmwt  all  com{>ofw  rs  of  r  niinenoe 
he  inherite<l  the  musical  temperament  ;  h'la  grand- 
father, John  Bennett,  having  been  lay  clerk  at 
King's,  St.  John's,  and  Trinity  Colleges,  and  his 
father,  Robert  Bennett,  an  organist  at  .Sheffield, 
and  a  eompoeer  of  songs;  and  doubtless  he  thus 
received  some  of  that  early  familiarity  with 
things  mnriod  in  the  daily  life  of  his  homewliicli 
has  had  so  much  influence  in  determining  tlie 
bent  and  the  career  of  many  eminent  oomposen. 
The  death  of  Us  flkther  when  be  was  bat  three 
years  olil  cut  him  off  from  this  influence  of  home 
tuition  or  habituation  in  music^  but  his  educatiua 
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in  the  art  seems  to  have  been  well  cared  for  by 
fait  grandfather,  to  whose  home  at  Cambridge  he 
ira*  Umd  tmuforred.  At  the  age  of  ei^bt  he 
entand  Um  dioir  of  King's  College  Chapel,  but 
hia  exceptional  iiiu.sirHl  aMlity  btcaiiu;  so  evi- 
dent^  th*t  two  years  after  he  wm  removed  from 
Ountiridge  and  ptaoed  as  •  student  in  the  Royal 
Acailemy  <>f  Mu.-,ir,  wiih  which  imtitutioa  his 
name  was  to  be  doaelv  cumiected  throughout  his 
]»t«rlife.  HevsoeivedinttraotionfroinMr.LQcaa 
and  Dr.  Crotch  in  competition,  and  from  Mr.  W. 
U.  Uobnee  in  pianoforte-piaying,  from  whom  he 
wb— qooatly  passed  to  the  veteran,  (Spriani 
Pott«,>r ;  and  it  may  bo  afiauni'  d  that  to  the 
intlueuce  of  this  te.-vjher,  hiiuiielf  the  pupil  and 
the  enthusiastic  votary  of  Mozart,  we  may  trace 
in  part  that  admiration  for  the  pure  stylo  and 
clear  fonn  of  the  art  of  Mozart,  which  licnnett 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life,  in  the  miditt  of 
•U  the  vicissitudes  of  modem  mnsical  fashion, 
and  the  influence  of  which  is  so  distinctly 
tnoMbb  ia  his  own  muuic.  Among  the  unpub* 
BdMd  «aaipoattioiw  «C  his  Academy  student  Oftys 
aMMMM  prodnetioDS  of  great  me(rit;bnt  the  firat 
on  which  hia  rt  putatiou  as  comp<mr  dcpi  iids 
(and  which  stands  as  Opus  i  in  the  list  of  bis 
eompodtunis),  is  the  ConoOTio  in  D  minor,  written 
in  183a,  and  perfomieii  by  the  composer,  tli»  n  in 
his  aevsAteenth  year,  at  the  prize  concert  of  the 
Academy  in  1833,  on  wMeh  oocadon  Hendehiohn 
waa  pre^-nt,  and  encouraged  tha  young  roii:po>rr 
by  his  wanuly  expreiised  sympathy  aud  aJiuira- 
tiini,  while  tho  committee  of  the  Academy  gave  a 
prai'tical  proof  of  their  appreciation  by  p'.;bliBhing 
the  work  at  their  own  expense.  His  next  pub- 
lished work,  the  'Capriccio  in  D  minor,'  op.  3 
(dedicated  tj)  Cipriani  Potter),  clearly  shows  in 
its  opening  thimc*  tlie  influence  of  his  admiration 
for  Mendelesohn,  then  the  central  figure  of  the 
musical  world,  though  there  ore  touches  of  com- 
plete originality  sul'l,'- -  tini^  the  pianoforte  style 
which  the  comjxjtier  t«iil)SL'(juenLly  made  hia  own. 
The  Orertnze  to  '  Parisina,'  a  most  impassioned 
worik,  was  oomposed  in  1834,  as  also  the  Oonoerto 
in  C  minor,  playi  d  at  a  concert  of  the  Society  of 
British  Musiciaos  in  the  same  year ;  a  work  in 
tile  Ugfaesi  and  pnrest  styleof  tbe  Mocaii  model, 
and  evincing  in  snmo  portiona  a  constructive 

Ewer  worthy  of  the  composer's  great  prcdec«i>iior. 
2836  tho  impresnott  produced  Dy  his  un> 
imUiraeil  V  m  n  r  Concerto  and  the  beautifvd 
'Naiade.4'  o\ .  1  t  i:..',  led  to  an  offer  from  the 
firm  of  I'<ma<Ivv>K>rl  to  defray  the  expen.'fe»  of  hiH 
residence  in  Ltipt*io  for  a  year,  in  order  that 
he  might  liave  the  opportimity  of  extending  his 
ebde  of  musical  sympathy  and  cxi^erience,  as 
well  M  of  profiting  by  the  neighbourhood  and  in* 
fluence  of  Mendeliiiiohn.  That  ho  did  profit  in 
his  art  by  thin  visit  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  but 
H  may  be  said  that  he  gave  to  Leipsio  at  least 
as  much  as  he  carried  away;  and  by  the  com- 
p«»:'ition8  produced  there,  as  well  as  by  the  evid  nee 
Afforded  of  hia  genius  as  a  musician  and  piano- 
fate-player,  heestablishedfbr  himself  a  reptttatioa 
fn  that  city  of  music  liigher  than  has  perhaps 
IwcB  gcnraiJly  oonoedod  to  him  in  his  native 


country,  and  won  the  friendship  and  enthuhiaytic 
eulogies  of  Robert  Schumann.  It  is  to  this  visit 
proba))ly  th»t  is  to  be  traced  tho  i<lra  still  curre:it 
in  Kn-^^land  tlmt  Bennett  was  a  jmpil  and  a  mere 
imitator  oi  Mi  ndels.solm ;  an  idea  which  can  only 

t  be  entertained  by  thoae  who  are  either  ignorant 
of  his  works  or  totally  destitute  of  any  perception 
of  musiral  style,  but  which  hjus  Ihm  n  parrotted  by 
incapable  or  prejudiced  ciitics  till  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  by  many  aa  an  admitted  fitet.  After 
his  return  to  England,  Bennett  compoged  in  i  S40 
hifl  other  F  minor  Concerto,  the  published  one, 
which  is  among  the  best  known  of  his  works,  and 

•  one  of  the  finest  of  modem  i.onip(»*itio!is  of  its 
class.  During  a  second  visit  to  Leipzig  in  1 840- 1 
he  comiMwed  his  'Caprice  in  E'  for  pianoforte 
and  Orchestra,  aud  his  Overture  'I'hu  W  <>.  d 
Nymphs,'  both  among  the  most  linislicd  aii<l  ar- 
tistic of  his  compositions.  From  1843  to  1856  he 
was  brought jpenodically  before  the  Knglish  publio 
by  his  cliamber  concerts,  at  which  his  individual 
and  exceptional  style  and  ability  as  a  pianoforte- 
player  were  fully  seoognised.  It  may  here  be 
mentioned  that  in  1844  he  married  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Captain  James  W<xk1,  If.  N.  In  1^4^ 
he  founded  the  Bach  Society  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  Badi's  mnsio,  his  enthoriasm  for  which 
was  very  likely  in  tho  first  in^tnnce  k'ndlcd  by 
Mendelssohn,  who  did  so  much  to  open  the  eyea 
of  his  contemporaries  to  the  grandeur  d  Baoh's 
genius.  One  result  of  this  was  a  perfonnance  of 
the  Matthew  Passion — the  first  in  England — on 
April  6,  1854.  In  1853  the  director  of  the  Ge- 
w.in(lhau8  Concerts  offered  him  the  coiiductorship 
of  those  concerts.  In  1S56  P-enni  tt  was  tiig;igtd 
as  permanent  conductor  uf  the  I'liilharni'iuic  So- 
ciety, a  post  which  Ijo  held  till  1^66,  when  he 
resigned  it,  and  became  Principal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  In  1856  he  was  elected* 
by  a  great  majority,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Musical 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  also  made  tpecial  efforts  to  promote  the  know- 
ledge and  study  of  Bach's  music,  and  shortly 
after  Ida  destion  reoelved  from  the  Univerri^ 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Mufiio.  Tn  1S57  tho 
University  further  conferred  on  him  the  doL-ree 
of  M.A.,  and  at  the  same  time  a  salaiy  of  £ieo 
a  year  was  attached  to  liis  Proft  wiorsnip.  The 
year  1858  saw  the  production  of  his  cantata  the 

*  May  Queen,'  at  the  Jjeeds  Musical  Festival,  a 
work  full  of  beauty  in  the  chorus  writ  hlt,  the 
solos,  and  the  instrumentation,  thougli  iuavily 
weighted  by  an  absurd  and  ill-written  librtUo. 
No  such  drawback  is  attached  to  his  other  im- 
portant choral  work,  'The  VVonuiu  of  Samaria,* 
first  produced  with  groat  success  at  the  Bir- 
mingham Festival  of  1867,  and  which,  though  it 
does  not  contain  the  elemimts  of  popularity  for 
general  audiences,  has  eliciii  d  the  liigh  admiration 
of  ail  who  can  appreciate  the  more  delicate  and 
recondite  forms  of  musical  e;.pre8sion.  For  the 
Jubilee  of  tho  Philhannonic  Society,  in  1862, 
he  wrote  one  of  his  most  beautiful  works,  the 
*Panidme  and  tiie  Peri*  ovartore,  in  which  the 

*  programTin''  pf  yb-  of  m":Hif  (i.  e  music  illustra'ive 
of  certain  verbally  statt^d  idcasj  is  treated  with  & 
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delicate  and  poetic  BTippoBtivonrsR  which  charms 
alike  the  etlucated  and  the  uncduciiLixl  listener. 
Ill  l>^Jo  he  ncc'ived  the  honorary  clejjree  of 
!).(  '. I.,  from  the  University  of  Oxfonl.  In  1S71 
Bennett  received  the  durtinctiou  of  knighthtxxl, 
an  honour  which  could  add  nothing  to  such  an 
artist's  reputation  as  his.  In  187a  a  public 
testimonial  was  presented  to  him  at  St.  James's 
Hall  in  prcKence  of  a  large  and  enthusiaHtic 
audience,  and  »  si^olarship  at  the  Boyal  Aca- 
demy 0f  Murie  WM  fraiMed  out  of  the  rab- 
icriptionB. 

Bennett  died  after  a  short  illness,  almost  '  in 
lianiesi,'  as  It  miglit  lie  nid,  on  Feb.  1,  1875. 

So  quiet  ami  iiniOttnisive  had  been  his  later 
life,  that  the  spectacle  of  the  crowd  of  distin- 
gnished  persons  who  alsembled  at  Westminster 

Abbey  on  the  6th  to  pay  their  last  trihiite  of 
respect  at  his  funeral,  conveyed  to  many,  even 
among  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing him  in  'i'v  icty,  the  first  intimation  of  the 
true  intellectual  rank  of  their  departed  country- 
man. 

Tn  Mtimating  the  position  in  his  art  of  Stem- 
dale  Bennett  (by  this  double  name  he  hrw  alwaya 
bean  beet  known  among  writers  and  dincourscrs 
m  mudo),  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  genius 
bad  not  that  irresistible  sweep  and  sway  which 
compels  the  admiration  even  of  the  crowd,  and 
utters  thiqgi  whieh  sink  deep  into  the  souls  of 
men.  He  can  bardly  be  rackoBod  among  the 
great  mnsical  p<>i  t^-  uf  tlir  \vi  rid,  and  it  would  be 
both  unwise  and  uncritical  to  claim  that  place  for 
bim.  But  wbat  be  wttsted  in  pow«r  ia  almost 
made  np,  in  rcfjard  to  the  artistic  cnjovTnent  to 
be  derived  firom  his  works,  in  individuality  and 
In  finish.  He  ia  in  *  apedal  degree  a  urasieian'a 
compoRpr.  His  excellences,  in  a<ldition  to  the 
real  and  genuine  feeling  for  beauty  and  expression 
which  per\'ade8  hia  music,  belong  to  that  interest- 
ini:  r\Jid  dtlicato  type  of  art  which  illustrate.^  in  a 
B{jecial  degree  the  titneHs  of  moans  to  an  end,  the 
vdation  between  the  feeling  eacproased  and  the 
manner  and  medium  of  expressing  it ;  a  class  of 
artistic  pro«luction  which  alwaj-s  has  a  peculiar 
interest  for  artists  ami  for  those  who  study  criti- 
cally the  details  of  the  art  illustrated.  Em  com- 
positjona  do  not  ao  mnch  carry  us  away  in  an 
enthu.sia.-m  of  feeling,  as  they  compel  nvir  do- 
liberate  and  oonsidorate  admuration  by  their 
finish  and  balance  of  fonn,  wbile  tonbhlng  oar 
fancy  by  their  l*t:ico  and  sugge.MtivenefcH.  But 
these  qualities  are  not  those  which  compel  the 
auffWigaa  of  a  geneni  nndienea,  to  wbon  in  ftMst 
many  of  the  more  subtle  graces  of  Bennett's 
style  are  not  obvious,  demanding  as  they  do 
aoDM  Imowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  art,  as 
well  as  critical  and  discriminating  attention,  for 
their  full  appre<iati>m.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  eiyoyment  which  his  works  do  convey,  the 
langua!,'c  which  tliey  speak,  to  th  'se  who  rightly 
apprehend  it,  ia  of  a  \ery  nire  and  subtle 
deaeription,  and  one  to  w  hich  thefe  ia  no  {melaa 
parallel  in  the  art  of  any  other  oorapoaer. 

Tf  we  tiy  to  define  the  nature  of  Bennetli*a 
4  mon  in  detail,  we  aboold  daacilbe  Umin 
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the  first  place     beinir  almost,  one  might  nay,  a 
bom  pianist.    HIh  aimplete  sympathy  with  this 
instrument^  bla  perfect  oomprsmnaion  of  its 
pecidiar  [wwer  and  limitations,  are  evident  in 
almo«t everjthiug  he  wrote  for  it;  and  hjs  pi;ino- 
forte  oom{M)sitionB  fonn,  numerically,  by  far  the 
larger  section  of  hia  writinga.   His  love  for  the 
instrument,  indeed,  might  be  said  to  have  de> 
veloped  into  favouritism  in  some  instances,  for  in  j 
the  Seatett  for  piano  and  stringed  inatrumei^ 
I3ie  Iion*a  ahareof  the  laboora  and  bononrs  of  the  ' 
p<  rf<irinance  is  so  completely  given  to  the  furnirr 
that  the  work  becomes  almost  a  pianoforte  concerto 
with  aooompanimenta  for  atrings  only.    In  bia 
pianof  irte  concerto**,  written  as  such,  however,  the 
comiMwer  gives  its  full  share  of  importance  to  the 
band  part,  vrbSdi  ia  treated  alwaya  with  grant  I 
beauty  and  pi'juanr\',  and  an  equally  umrnn?  1 
fterceptiou  of  the  B|>ecial  sesthetic  qualities  of  the 
various  instruments.   In  his  treaineait  of  tlia 
pianoforte,  Bennett  depends  little  upon  cantiibilr 
passage  which  are  only  by  convention  a  part  of 
the  function  of  the  piano,  and  in  his  writinga  tm 
mostly  'episodical ;  his  sources  of  effect  lie  more 
in  the  use  of  glittering  staccato  jKMsages  and 
arfwggio  figures,  which  latter  peculiarly  dhamo> 
teristic  pianoforte  eifeot  he  used,  howevar,  in  n 
manner  of  his  own,  often  alteniatfqg  ifaurle  witk 
dottUo  Bolei  in  aslMdad  pMM^  Mia  dua^ 


'f  r  i[ '  ■  '■  ' 

from  the  short '  Capriccio  in  A  minor,'  a  very  typi- 

cal  spedmen  on  a  small  scale  of  his  Ktyle  of  won-  1 

man^ip ;  at  other  times  doubling  them  in  close  1 

passages  for  both  hands,  as  in  the  follow  ing  from  I 
the  finale  of  the  'Mnidof  Ortanaa'  Bomitn— 


Ik*  vmapmK,  witii  kb  diMiirUTMIr  tar  fnr  miitk«te«  of  Hmtir*. 
asrtWS  tlttollljr  WinmlTiiil  tbr  Um  vt  sivtiut  »  canUkhil*  i-Rcrt  tu  th« 
IMtoMriinaindttf  llM  plm  hroHMMtiw  to  it  Uw  atiU  tlMCiw  AMI 
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or  in  the  following  highly 
from  the  mne  movonait— 


rMlianfc 


i--t> .  1  i 


III  Uj  I  Ujj"/ 


etc. 

PaiwiiljrM  of  fUi  ebwi,  ifUdi  ftboimd  In  these 

Mnip««ituin«,  an<1  the  atlc(|uate  and  precise  ex- 
•entiun  of  which  ia  by  do  means  easy,  illustrate 
the  pecaliarly  hard  bright  glitter  of  effisofe  ^rineh 
characteriseii  Bennett's  bravura  passages  f(ir  tin 
piano,  and  which  brings  oat  in  such  high  relief 
tt»  qualities  whieli  an  i^ieoial  to  the  instra- 
flMttfc.  Spcakin/  more  generally,  his  pianoforte 
Voria  are  ch&nu:t«ni>ed  by  an  entire  disdain  of 
tte  taatm  OBUSionplaoe  sources  of  effect ;  ih^ 
$n  V0nt  IMWgr  or  shoix'y,  an<l  there  is  not  a  care- 
IcBi  note  in  ttieni ;  tlie  strict  and  fixed  attention 
of  both  player  and  listener  is  demanded  fai  order 
to  realiso  tlie  intention  of  mnsic  addressed 
mainly  to  the  intellect  and  the  critioal  faculty, 
»«ver  to  the  mere  sense  of  hearing.  As  a  whole, 
fienaett's  piaaolorte  mosio  is  iwwtrkably  difficult 
in  propartKnio  Ae  vomber  of  note*  t»ed,  from 
that  delicate  exattitude  of  writint,'  which  de- 
auuids  tliat  every  note  should  have  its  full  value, 
as  well  as  from  the  peenKar  way  m  wUdi  his 
panages  often  lie  for  the  hand,  anri  \s  hich  de- 
Baads  the  greatest  evenness  of  finger-power. 
Hmms  Us  woots  an  not  popular  in  the  present 
dij  mUU  ■miiiwri  aho  |>iafii  wlwt  ail! 


them  to  nrodooe  more  thriUing  effecti  with  leia 
troable;  Dnt  their  Talne  as  itodfes  and  models 

for  a  [luio  stvie  iw  hardly  to  be  Hurpasstd.  Com- 
pared with  the  writings  of  Beethoven,  or  even 
of  leaMT  composaw  wSa,  Ibllowing  in  his  atepa^ 
have  trnnsferred  the  symphonic  style  to  the 
piano,  such  works  as  those  of  Bennett  have  of 
oonrse  a  -very  finited  tai^  nor  have  ih^  tha 
glow  and  intensity  which  Chojiin,  for  example, 
was  able  to  infuse  into  w^hat  iu  e«iuallv  a  pure 
)>ianoforte  style  ;  bni  aa  specimens  of  absolutely 
finished  productions  entirely  within  the  special 
range  of  the  piano,  tliey  will  always  have  the 
higmst  artintic  interest  and  value ;  an  ap- 
preciation of  their  real  merit  beuqg  almost  a 
of  true  critical  perception. 

Looking  at  the  works  of  Bennett  man 
rally,  it  may  be  observed  that  they  show  remarit- 
able  evidence  of  Lis  apparently  intuitive  insight 
into  problems  and  theories  in  rt^ard  to  musical 
construction  which  have  tmly  been  definitelj 
recognised  and  tabnIaCed  hf  tiieoiirta  dnee  hia 
lK•^^1n  to  write.  Whtu  the  school  of  couijiostrs 
who  tumble  notes  into  our  ears  iu  heaps,  any 
way,  have  had  their  day,  and  it  is  again  recog- 
iii.-t  d  that  musical  composition  is  a  most  subtle 
and  recondite  art,  and  not  a  mere  method  of 
jombling  sounds  together  to  signify  this  or  thai 
arbitrarily  chot^cn  idea,  it  is  pro1>ablti  that  Btn- 
nett  will  receive  much  higher  credit  than  has  yet 
been  acconleil  to  him  as  an  advaneed  thinkar  ia 
music.  The  tlieor^-  which  connwt-4  t'\  t  r\'  sound 
in  the  scale  of  a  key  with  that  key,  mailing  them 
all  essential  to  its  tonality,  and  the  harmonic  re- 
lations which  are  thereby  shown  to  be  logically 
consistent  though  little  practised  hitherto,  re- 
ceived continual  practical  illustration  in  the 
works  of  Bennett,  whose  peculiar  intellectually 
oonstmcted  harmonies  and  pn^ressions  are  amoiup 
the  causci*  alike  of  his  interest  for  musicians  and 
his  disfiivour  with  the  less  instructed  amateur 
population,  whom  they  not  wmatnrally  puzsle. 
A  great  Enfrlinh  musical  critio  has  jM»inted  out, 
in  a  note  on  the  '  Wood  Nymphs'  Overture  (in 
the  Fhilhaimonic  programme  4  if  Maidi  99, 1871), 
tlic  pas.«a^'e  where  'the  so-called  chord  nf  the  di- 
minished 7th  from  F  sharp,  with  intervening  si- 
lences, isheaidon  the  unaconitedwoand  and  fourth 
Ix^ats  of  the  bar,  and  thf>n  an  unaccomfmnied  I>, 
thrice  sounded,  asserts  itself  as  the  rout  of  the 
ehonl,*  thus  prsawiting,  adds  Mr.  Macfarren,  *a 
hannonic  fact  in  an  aspect  aa  unquestionable  aw, 
at  the  tinte  of  writing,  it  was  new.'  But  Ben- 
nalt'a  music  is  full  of  such  suggestions  of  the 
more  extended  modem  view  ^  the  statics  of 
harmony,  the  rather  noteworfliy  as  it  does  not 
appcAT  thiit  he  made  it  the  subject  of  any  definite 
or  deliberate  theorising,  or  was  indebted  for  hia 
suggestions  of  this  kind  to  anything  more  than 
Ills  own  intuitive  insiirht  into  the  more  subtle 
harmonic  relations.  It  is  the  frequent  use  of 
what  may  be  termed  perhaps  (borrowing  an  ex- 
pression from  colour")  the  'secondary'  rather  than 
the  '  primary '  relations  of  harmony —  the  constant 
appeal  to  the  kgio  rather  than  the  mere  eensuoua 
-whidigivcs  to  his  muaio  that 
Q2 
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r&ther  cold  intelleekiwl  cart  which  u  repell'ng  to 
tlM  ftvocage  liatMMr.  la  tnch  »  ptng»  —  thi» — 


Allffjro 


the  ear  of  the  uninitiated  listener  i«  almost 
rtarUed  by  the  dosing  E,  like  the  diarp  blow  of 

a  liaimiicr,  at  the  foot  of  an  arper",'iA  passage 
which  seems  to  presage  a  modulation  to  C  through 
tbe  dominant  ninth  on  G.  £i(ually  siguiflcant 
panares  might  l^e  <|uotod.  auch  M  this  from  the 
'Bondeau    la  puKumise'— 


and  manv  otlurs  that  might  be  adduced,  in 
which  evidence  is  given  that  the  composer  had 
before  hie  mind  oonoeptkme  of  hafinoiife  raUrtioa 

new  or  unusual  at  the  tiiiir.  ])ut  which  have 
since  been  accepted  and  formulated  into  theory. 

Bennett's  laiger  works  for  orchestra,  and  his 
secular  and  sacrtd  ('.'tntataH  alreatly  niciitiiMinl, 
are  characttriticd,  like  his  pi.ano  music,  by  great 
finish  and  perfection  of  form  and  detail,  and  by 
a  peculiarly  refined  perception  of  the  relation 
of  special  iubtrtmieuta  and  8])ecial  combinatioua 
to  the  end  in  view.  Hin  one  published  Sym- 
phony, that  in  G  minor,  may  be  thought  slight 
and  fragile  in  effect  in  comparisnn  with  the  now 
prevalcut  '  Btonny'  school  of  writing  ;  but  those 
who  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  power  of  sound  is 
not  power  of  conception,  who  look  to  tbongbt  and 
feelln;,'  rather  than  to  mere  effect  in  music,  w  ill  liud 
no  deticieucv  of  passion  and  impultte  in  parts  of 
this  bsftiitinil  work,  while  the  grace  and  i«fine> 
nent  both  of  composition  and  instrumentation 
■n  universally  admitted.  Uis  cantata,  tbe  '  May 
Queen,*  displays  the  most  refined  and  artirtio 
writing,  l>oth  in  reganl  to  tht-  t  tre<?tivenesfl  and 
spontiiueous  character  of  the  cllt>^l^.e^l,  the  melodic 
Iwauty  of  the  solos,  the  8troiigIy-marke<l  in- 
dividuality imparted  to  the  ntUMic  of  the  liiili  i>  nt 
personages,  and  the  chanuiiig  and  pi(|uaut  elleets 
of  the  ordlBBtaml  accompaniments.  Indeed,  the 
work  has  very  much  the  character  of  an  operetta 
otr  the  stage,  and  one  cannot  but  regret  that  a 
oompoaer  who  showetl  in  this  work  so  much 
power  of  dramatic  characterisation  in  music 
should  not  havie  enriched  the  English  lyric  stage 
(poor  enough !)  with  an  opera.  'The  Woman  of 
Samaria*  is  Ibm  spontaneous  in  character,  and  in 
its  rtyle  and  treatment  does  not  appeal  to  the 
popular  mind;  but  it  will  always  1m  iMightful 
to  musicians,  and  to  those  who  hear  considerately 
and  oritiadly.  It  is  in  general  construction  very 
much  modelled  on  the  style  of  Bach,  whtise 
peculiar  power  liennott  has  successfully  emulated 


in  the  introductory  movement,  with  the  Chonle 
sung  simultaneously  with,  but  in  a  different 
tempo  i)rom«  the  independent  orchestral  movement. 
Bennett's  sepsorate  songs  (two  sets  paUidied 

durini^f  his  life,  and  one  in  course  of  publication 
when  he  died)  are  small  compositions  of  almost 
Oresk  elegance  and  finish,  both  fai  the  melodio« 
and  exjiresaive  character  of  the  voice  part,  .lad 
the  delicate  suggestiveness  oi  the  accompaoimentt. 
They  illustrate  in  the  most  perfect  d«gne  tke 
character  which  belongs  more  or  Icfss  to  all  hii 
art ;  that  of  high  finish  of  form  and  grace  of 
expression,  not  without  deep  feeling  at  times,  but 
marked  in  general  rather  l)y  a  calm  and  placid 
beauty,  and  appealing  to  tbe  fancy,  the  senti> 
ment»  and  the  intellect  nther  than  to  the  miie 
passionate  emotions. 

The  most  puzzling  fiut  in  connection  with  the 
sirtistic  career  of  Stemdale  Bennett  is  the  0:11- 
parative  fewness  of  his  compceition^  at  a  tinw 
when  Us  mind  and  genius  were  still  young, 
notwithstanding  the  power  of  hi.s  earlier  works, 
and  the  promise  which  those  who  then  knew 
him  saw  of  a  still  higher  deveh^nnent.  In  sU 
probability  the  explanation  of  this  i.s  to  bo  fonsid 
partly  in  the  desire  to  secure  a  more  comfurtabie 
•ubsistemwfrom  the  regular  eoceroiseof  prefawiwisl 
bujiiness,  and  ])artly  in  wliat  thofe  who  knew  Iriu 
best  describeil  as  the  '  tdiy  and  reticent'  cbanu*:*  r 
of  his  genius,  which  led  him  to  distrust  his 
capability  of  acconipli>ihing  great  works,  and  of 
taking  his  stand  in  the  world  on  the  strength 
of  his  genius  alone.  'Ho  was  not,  in  his  l^er 
years  at  least.'  says  one  who  knew  him,  'quick 
to  publish  bis  works  ;  be  always  lunl  individuality 
without  a  rapid  execution,  and  took  more  time 
a  great  deal  to  finish  than  to  sketch.'  Whaterer 
be  the  true  explanation,  it  is  matter  for  deep 
regret  for  all  lovers  of  what  is  Itest  and  purest 
in  musical  art,  that  one  so  well  fitted  to  add 
to  its  stores  should  have  condemned  himsd^  fiv 
many  of  tbe  best  ycjirn  of  his  life,  mainly  to  tlie 
exercise  of  a  teacher's  vocation.  Of  the  borillisnt 
gi  fts  as  a  player,  and  the  tours  de  force  of  memocTt 
by  which  the  composer  astonished  and  delight'  d 
the  Xjeipzig  circle  in  his  younger  days,  there  are 
aeoounts  extant  which  remind  us  of  what  used  to 
be  t<dd  of  Mozart.  ^V^len  he  m\A  his  '  (.'aj.riccio 
in  E'  to  a  Leipzig  publishing  tinn,  they  were 
surprised  at  receiving  only  the  MS.  of  the  orches- 
tral .score,  and  on  their  inquiring  for  the  piano- 
forte part,  it  tumetl  out  that  this  had  never  Uen 
written  down,  though  tbe  a)mpoBer  had  playt;^ 
tbe  work  both  in  London  and  Leipzig,  and  bsd 
apparently  entirely  forgotten  the  omisaion  in 
banding  over  the  MS.  to  the  publishers. 

By  those  who  knew  Stemdale  Bennott  he  ii 
described  as  having  been  a  man  of  most  kindly 
nature,  and  exceedingly  modest  and  unaiisumit>ie 
in  manner  and  character.  The  feeling 
and  affectionate  attaehment  which  be  eMwl 
among  tlic  pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  cf  Mu- 
sic, by  some  of  whom  his  deaUi  |nii 
almost  like  that  of  a  kind  ' 
testimony  to  the  amiability  o 
amiability  which  was  exerc 


tized  by  Gopgle 


BENNETT. 

diy^litcst  derf>gation  from  hia  strict  principles  as 
an  irmtructor.  A  signiHcant  iiuitancu  is  rtlated 
of  his  determination  to  keep  up  a  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  purest  stylo  of  music  in  the  Aca- 
demy. On  entering  the  building  one  morning  he 
fancied  he  detected  from  one  of  the  practising 
rooius  the  sounds  of  the  overture  to  'Zaiiipa/ 
and  opened  door  after  door  till  he  found  the 
culprits,  two  young  ladies,  who  in  answer  to  his 
grave  en<iuiry  '  how  they  came  to  bo  playing 
such  mutiic  V  explained  that  they  were  only 
practtidng  sight-reading  of  piano  ducts — to  which 
the  Professor  replied  by  carrying  away  the  offend- 
ing volume,  returning  prestutly  from  the  library 
with  a  duet  of  Mozart's  which  he  placed  before 
them  in  lieu  of  it.  What  he  preached  to  his 
pupils  he  practised  himself.  In  his  whole  career 
he  never  condescended  to  write  a  single  note  for 
popular  effect,  nor  can  a  bar  of  hia  music  be 
quoted  which  in  style  and  aim  does  not  belong 
to  what  is  highest  in  musical  art.  Neither  this 
quality  nor  hia  amiability  of  character  preserved 
him,  however,  from  attacks  and  detraction  of 
the  most  ungenerous  kind  during  his  lifetime, 
from  those  who  had  their  own  motives  in  en- 
deavouring to  obscure  hia  fame,  and  who  found 
an  unworthy  atMistanco  to  their  aims  from  so- 
called  'critics'  in  public  journals,  one  of  which 
for  a  long  time  conspicuously  disgraced  its  musi- 
cal columns  by  repeated  sneers  and  inuendocs 
agftinst  a  musician  who  was  an  ornament  to  the 
art  and  an  honour  to  his  country — a  process 
which,  as  might  be  expected,  only  redounded  to 
the  discredit  of  thoae  who  stooped  to  it. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Stemdale  Bennett's 
publi^ed  works :— > 
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Op.  1. 

.  X. 

,.  ». 

..  *• 

»  a- 

m 

..  7. 

.  S>. 


IL 
It 


Flfrt  Coocfrto.  In  D  minor. 
C«pricriu  fur  I'laaoforte.  In 

I)  QlLOlir. 

Oferuire.  •  rarltlttt.' 
Saound  Conceriu,  la  E  a*t. 


Mt«t  kit  Flk&oforta  knd 

Third  Oinnrto,  In  C  minor. 
Ttiree  Ma«l<-al  Klc-lcl>e»— 

■  Lmk-'  '  tiiUstretm,'  and 

'fuuiitAlu.' 
aU  Studka.  In  Cmprkdo 

farm. 
Thrre  I  mprtiinptiu. 
rkaitor'>rte    Hiiiikta,  d«dl- 

TTiree  Bomaiiec* far  ftaao- 

lorte. 

Orerture. '  The  Xaladt.' 
l>>Dla>Js    for  ItaiioforUv 

dedlcsted  lo  FcliunMuin. 
'  Threa  plier^lon*.'  I 

(ort«  Ivr  four  hands. 
AllocTa  liraikuvt. 
fcmrtb    Coocerto,  In 

mliMir. 
Orn-mrn.    '  Ttm 

u  Jin  ph.' 


Op.  S.  Two  Stadin  —  t'AmabUe 
e  L'.\p|i«iai<mata. 

Stl.  Ki'iir  !-«ri-cJ  LmcU.  for  Two 
TrobltK 

.,  SI.  Triu&  e  Varlaxionl.  for 

I  k.'liin. 

H  92.  Sriiiftta-duo,  rianoforteand 
V)uliinr«Ilu. 

33.  I'rrluiJrt  and  Lcwont-OO 
piece*  In  all  ihe  kryt.  n<m- 
povMt  liir  Quccu's  CoUrge, 

34.  I;iiiid«au-'rM  trlite  p«» 
«ai.' 

STi.  61 1  Honci  IBecoixl  f«X\. 
SC.  '  1  lijKcn  vl  Uie  Uontlit,'  of 
wl.icli  Jaiiii.ir)  aiiJ  (<rb- 
rutr/  Hcrvaimpleteiiaud 
pubUibed.  IfTO. 

U  I'uloaatMi,  for 


^naUna  In  (7. 

U  imance.  '  tieiiKiijr*.' 
Mliiuettfl  Mprruiro. 
i'rwludlum. 

Two  tN<>nK«— "The  better  land': 
*  In  radiant  loTclineM.' 

The  ChoraJa  Rorik.  Mri :  and  Sap- 
plement  to  ditto.  IW4:  aallled 
In  ounJuDclloo  iflth  Mr.  Otto 
(ioMh'hnildt.  Th<;  HiipplrmenI 
•(■nlaiui  two  orl^ual  Uuiei  b) 
•W.8.  B. 


Antlien»— '  Xoi*,  mj  (M.  t«t.  I 
l»e*«!ch  Tliaa '  i  '  H^niember 
now  thy  <"r;at<ir ' :  '0  that  I 
knew  ■ :  *  Tbo  fool  liaUi  lald  In 
his  heart.' 

Four  part  tvoniri—' Sweet  llrtam 
that  wtndi';  'Of  all  the  ArU 
beoeath  the  Ueareu ' :  '  Coma 
lira  with  me.' 

Four  tvm*  In  coune  of  publkaUoa 
when  be  tiled. 

[H.  H.  S.] 


BENUCX!!!T,  an  Italian  basso  engaged  at  Vienna 
in  1783,  appeared  in  London  in  1788  as  firttt 
buffo ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  fine  voice  and 
acting,  was  not  so  much  admired  as  he  deser\'ed. 
He  sang  one  more  season  here,  appearing  as 
Bartolo  in  I'aisiello's  '  Barbiere,'  and  as  Zefiro 
in  Gazzanigha's  '  Vendonunia.'  [J.  M.] 

BENVENUTO  CELLINI.  Opera  in  two 
acts,  the  words  by  Wailly  and  Barbier,  the 
music  by  Berlioz,  produced  at  the  Acadt-mie 
Royale  de  Musitjue  Sept.  3,  1838,  and  with- 
drawn after  three  representations,  and  what  its 
author  calls  '  une  chute  cclatante.'  It  was  per« 
formed  at  Covent  Garden  ('grand  semi-beria,' 
in  three  acts)  June  25,  1853. 

BEIIALTA,  an  Italian  sopraoo  singer,  en- 
gaged at  London  in  1757.  She  sang  the  part 
of  'Deceit'  in  Handel's  last  oratorio,  'The  Tri- 
umph of  Tune  and  Truth,*  at  its  production  at 
Covent  Garden,  March  1 1,  1757,  Mid  at  the 
subsequent  performances  of  it.  [J.  M.] 

BERBIGUIER,  Benoit  Tbaxquillb.  famous 
flute-player,  bom  Dec.  ai,  1782,  at  Catlerousse 
in  the  Vaucluse ;  intended  for  the  law,  but  the 
love  of  music  being  too  strong  for  him,  ran  away 
from  home  and  entered  himself  at  the  C«nser- 
vatoire  in  Paris.  From  1813  to  18 19  he  served 
in  the  army,  and  after  that  resided  in  Paris. 
Am  an  a<Jhercnt  of  the  Bourbons  he  was  driven 
tlience  by  the  Involution  of  1 830  to  take  refuge 
at  Pont  le  Voy^,  where  he  died  Jan.  39,  1838. 
As  a  player  he  stood  in  the  first  rank.  His 
conteiiiporarifs  praise  the  softness  and  |>eculiar 
sweetness  of  hia  tone  and  the  astuuishing  per- 
fection of  hia  technique.  As  a  coiu|voeer  he  was 
very  fertile  in  music  for  his  instrument,  both 
solo  and  accoiii]»anied — ir  concertos,  many  fan- 
tjisias  and  variations,  140  duos,  32  trioii,  with 
qu.irtet8  and  symphonies.  But  they  are  very 
unequal  in  excellence,  generally  more  brilliant 
and  showy  than  really  good,  the  work  of  the 
virtiiono  rather  than  of  the  musician.      [A.  M.] 

IIKKCEUSE,  a  cradle  song.    A  piano  piece 
consisting  of  a  melody  with  a  lulling  rocking 
accompaniment.     Chopin's  Op.  57  is  a  well- 
oxainple.    Schuuiann  has  a  *  Wiegenlied- 
which  is  the  same  thing — in  the  Album- 
(Op.  124),  and  his  '  SchtmnnerlitMl' is  a 
in  all  but  the  name. 

EM,  Jacques  or  Jacket,  was  bom 
era  at  the  commencement  of  the  1 6th 
and  flouri»ht?d  in  the  epoch  immediately 
that  of  Lassus  and  Palestrina.  He 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  from  1535 
5,  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
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and  was  called  by  the  TtaliaiiH  Giacbetto  di 
Mantova.  He  murt  ba  care  nlly  diHtinguished 
from  two  other  composer".  Jachet  de  Buus  and 
Jachet  de  Wert,  who  lived  in  Italy  at  the  same 
period ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide  which  of 
the  tturee  is  the  author  of  certain  pieces  whicl] 
bmr  tiie  name  of  Jaehot  only.  His  motets, 
mams,  and  madrigals  are  Ui  he  found  in  the 
▼ariouf  collections  printed  at  Venice  between 
the  yenrB  1530  and  1545.  One  of  bit  chief 
proiliiftions  is  a  k>  ttint,'  in  fmr-part  music  of 
ninety -three  stanzas  of  the  'Orlando  Furioi^o* 
of  ArioBto  (V«)ic8, 1 561).  [J.  R.  a.  B.] 

BBRBNSTADT,  Oastav.  The  name  of  tiiit 

fiin;i;er,  of  whom  we  have  elsewhere  no  record, 
appears  for  the  Hrvt  time  in  the  bass  part  of 
ArguatB  in  Handel's  'Rinaldo,'  as  revived  in 
1717,  in  which  he  took  the  place  of  the  cele- 
brated Boechi.  After  this  we  do  not  tiud  him 
a^^nin  in  London  till  1723,  in  which  year  he  sang 
in  Buononcini's  'Famace'  and  Attilio's  'Corio- 
hmo,'  as  well  as  in  the  'Flavio'  and  'Ottone'  of 
Handd.  In  the  m-xt  year  he  performed  in  the 
'Vespasiano'  of  Attilio.  Buononcini's  'Calfumia,* 
and  Handel's  'Giulio  Cesare.'  His  name  does 
not  occor  again.  [J.  M.] 

BESR6,  Adam,  a  renowned  music  printer  of 
Manioh,  nhoee  publications  extend  from  1540 
to  about  1 599.  His  great  work  was  th«  *Batro- 
cinium  nm.siecs,'  publLshed  unik-r  tho  patnmage 
of  the  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  the  fiiat,  idbuM  of 
wbieh  appeared  la  1573.  After  Ote  dsath  of 
D  ike  AHiTL-cht  V,  in  1579,  the  publication  wan 
interrupted,  and  not  resumed  till  1589,  when 
the  seoond  series  appeared,  also  oontainbig  fire 
volntno8.  Hic  following  is  •  list  of  tba  oontents 
of  the  entire  work  :— 
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3.  H«lr«  Retrtn*  mtwrlaofdlak 
a.  Tiku  Irnt  til  ccelU. 

4,  N"»  nul  suniin. 
^.  I'uUl*.  rt  unilir*. 

It  ItafSr  Klin  eiiu. 

SrulcM. 


10.  Oeull  omnium  13  partv. 

11.  I><>in  II*  I'lsmari  <1<|ii,t. 
IV.  gill*  niilil  <lDi  Uerlmlt. 
U.  lUrtiiii  u-^i:i::.  i:  ptt4 

It.  EUlUlli  t>  rillti*. 

r.  Kil<-««. 
&  aM*MMn«IL 

aOMltMilnlOtKtLl. 

4,  O  OlorfciM  Domliia. 

a  tn  DMMittUN  «t  pa4. 

TOL  n.  VOL 

o. 

1.  8nper '  lu  rin 
?.  ,.  >I..irt»m 'OsdUl  I 

5.  <l.i.  •  "t.llH  I'lilni.' 
«.    „    till.  ■<  r-  Uill  r'!.>(itrr." 

tt  'ha  hvTt^r  1-1  Ik  IVr**"™.' 

vou  m.  ir.74. 

0.  da 


OOehn  5«la»i  CMM. 

I>o.  li«*uiT«cUiiul^ 
Do.  reiiieciHUK. 
Saw  OarpurU  CbrML 

VOU  IV. 

assi 

Pamlo.  Svuaiai, 
VlirlltK>  murtuoniin. 
LeolkHili  nwtiitlnie. 
Osasatritate  ChrtitL  4  toc 
VOL.  V.  UM. 

1.  1ml  'l  .>iil.  4  TOCL 
i  Ml  Tonl,  4  roc 

3.  1ml  Tual,  S  roc 

4.  adiTaokifoo. 

&  4UToaL8TCa 

A.  «U  ToqL  «  toe. 
7.  SU  Toiil.  8  HOC. 
K  7ml  Totil.  ft  \  i<c 
'.>-  i^tl  T..11I,  H  voc 
la  7u»l  T(.:il.  H  v.^!. 

Vol..  VI. 
O  <J«  LaMii. 
1.  Super  '  IMttn  MaltlMft* 
1  «  '  Amar  Dwnn*." 

3.  „ 'QtuJ  douiia  atteiMic' 

4.  «  *  In  dl«  IdlNilatiouK' 

a  miiHiii 
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1.  a. 

2.  .Hlr.>lal  KphMHil. 

3.  t'oucrptlouU  Maftak 
^  Hmmui  ApoMulL 
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In  1ml  Blf 


R.  In  lumntl  rnlwA.  <t  roc. 

7.  PI<'pJi»nl  I"rr,i,.  Mart. 
R,  JolLaiiril^  Y.\  Aiiit- 
9.  OlrcumdiluiiK  firoe. 

11.  Omfantonh  ranlt. 

12.  PfiHScatlotiti  Maria. 
I  I.  MaUhba  .^purtoll. 
14.  AntitiiitiatioiiU  MaHw. 

13.  Dc  O-mtimiil  S.  Miiria".  Cf.n- 

eafitkuna.  NaUvitaM,  VUlm- 
aone  at  rniiHiilniM  aliu- 

VOL.  Vm.  WL 

 .  iTOC 

1.  Siip^r  n.  ra.  ml.  fa.  lol.  h.  ta. 

ml.  tk,  ml.  rv.  iit. 

2.  ,.  '  rriiir  HUB  t'lalilr." 
S.   M  '  HurifB  pri  prii.' 
i.  a  'Dlitt  DooxUiua  OMlUafl  Chft- 

naaca.* 
B.  Fro  Dafuactla. 

VOL.  IX 


1.  Vefp««1lM. 
Alia  InHMWila 

1.  I'rImiH  tnnaik 

2.  ."vCiHI.llI*  ilOk 

S.  T*rtlu»  lit). 
<,  Quartos  rliK 

&  UulMliSdOk 

t.  Pertnado. 
7.  fW^lnwtlflh 

R.  Ociarwiilo, 
».  XUtua  da 


V«ni  radcnvtor. 
YertMni 
Chrt«t«l 
A  Kihtii 
l>tu%  luonnL 
SfpharKi  prtmn  mart. 
Kialt«t  Hpliiiii 
f«i|piiiit«  dl<i  oUtaulL 
Palrele  Surea. 
IM.I. 

Mollis  ll<To4ac 

<  I  hn  l»  Ml«. 
IVu*  I  rr.iluf. 

Lucl»  cmtor. 
IMrei  atMOhlll 
Audi  IMO^M, 
Ta  lurf»  ani*. 
Ad  prwf-»  iKMtrac 
'  Ki  mor-  .I..CII. 
I'liri.;.  .,1)  lui  e*. 
Jam  tcr  iiuatemK 

illTC  (BMa  Hie*, 
ffliniin  limit  ;-«JailHl 
Uinam  ai^ii. 
■aoctortiiii. 
noatn  ledemptblk 


V«Di 
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[F.  G.l 

BERG,  Geougb,  a  German  by  birtli,  wxh  » 
pupil  of  Dr.  Pepasch.    In  1763  he  gained  the 
first  prize  medal  awarded  by  the  (  aU  h  ("lub 
for  his  glee  •  On  softest  beds  at  ieUure  laid,'  and 
obtained  two  other  prizes  in  aubsequent  yeanu 
He  published  some  books  of  songs  sui^  at  Marv- 
k'bogia  Gardens,  at  which  place  in  April  1765 
he  produced  an  ode  calle<l  'The  Inviutiun!* 
Thirty.-one  of  his  ^lees  and  catches  are  included 
in  Waneii's  coUeetunis.    In  1 7 7 1  he  was  organist 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Hill,  near  Billinga> 
gate.   He  published  several  works  for  the  wgaiia 
IHanoftrtfl^  ilntsy  hom,  eto^  beaidas  those  abov* 
mentioned.  [W.H.H.] 

BEBQ,  JOBAX.v,  a  music  printer,  bom  in 
Ghent,  who  set  up  a  printing  office  in  Nuremberg 
about  1550  in  conjunction  with  I'lrich  Neuln^r. 
After  the  death  of  lievg  (about  1556)  the  office 
was  oanried  on  bif  Nauber  and  Oeriaeh.  0' G.] 
BERGAMASCA— in  the  'Mi«hfuinmcr  Nighti. 
Bream,*  a  '  Beigomask.'  An  Italian  dance,  de< 
riving  its  name  from  Bergamo,  the  well-known 
city  (if  Tns-.o,  Donizetti,  and  otlur  eminent 
Italians.  It  is  said  to  exirt  in  old  Italian  smsM* 
de  pi'  cet, 

Ac-t  ordiiiL^  to  Signor  Piatti,  himself  a  native  of 
Bergamo,  the  cliaracteristic  danoe  of  that  dis- 
trict is  ct  the  fbOowing  messurs,  Uke  a  oountry- 
danco,  but  quicker,  wiu  n  SlRM^  aooant  on  the 
second  half  of  the  bar 


"f  ss, 

w  tr 

Signor  Piatti  has  himself  published  a  Bergiir 
masca  for  Cello  and  Pianoforte  (op.  14)  wMdi 

partakes  of  this  character.  Mendelssohn,  how- 
ever, in  setting  bhakiipeare's  'iiergouiask  dance 
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between  two  of  oar  otjmp^njr,'  luts  giveo  the 


BERTOT. 


fSI 


BETJGET?-,  Lrrwic,  a  remartaWe  pianoforte- 
pla^'er  Mad  gif  Md  oompoeer,  bom  M  Berlin  April 
iSk  1777>  aad  died  thve  F«Ik.  tC^  1838.  Hk 
telont  showed  itself  early,  but  rr^ceived  its  fjn»at 
iapilJUe  from  the  notice  taken  of  him  hv  C'lt^iuenti 
tX  Berlin  in  1804,  who  undertook  hid  tuition, 
and  took  him  to  St.  P.  tfrslmr^.  Here  he  met 
Sieibelt  and  Field,  who  had  much  influence  on 
Ua  plagrinb'-  In  181 1  Iw  "viidled  London,  and 
became  widely  known  as  player  and  teacher.  In 
1815  he  returaol  lo  Berlin,  where  he  resided  till 
his  death,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  teachers  of 
Ilia  time.  Mendehisohn  was  his  greatest  pupil, 
Uat  amoDcrst  others  may  be  mentioned  Taub«rt, 
▼00  litr/.i«r^',  llenselt,  and  Fanny  Hensel, 
Mendelssohn's  aister.  He  latteiiy  withdrew 
•Imoat  entirely  from  active  life,  owing  to  an 
orflT'fa^idioUH  hyjiochondriacal  temper,  which  in- 
UH&nd  much  with  his  interaxuae  with  tociety, 
tad  hindered  the  display  of  hb  rsoiBrkafale  ability 
as  a  comfKxser.  He  left  behind  him  a  mass  of 
goody  nay  even  remarkable^  uuido— pianoforte 
pieces,  aon^  cantata*,  and  unfinished  operas. 
Am>>n^t  his  published  works  his  tw  ent y-sevi  n 
i^udes  are  especially'  mentionable.  These  h.'ive 
bean  lately  repobhshed  bjr  Biettkopf,  with  a 
prefisoe  by  C.  Reinecke.  [A.  M.] 

BSBGGEIST,  DSB,  »  ranantic  open  in  3 
nets ;  the  itory from  Mtailiui^  'Rvbenm*;  wofds 

by  During;  luuhic  by  Spohr  (flp*  ^l),  FMdooed 

nt  Cas^el,  March  J4,  18 -'5. 

BERGONZl,  BENEitETTO,  a  remarkable  h.  rn- 
player,  bom  at  Cremona,  1790*  ud  died  Dot. 
1S40.  On  Oct.  7,  18:4,  he  received  a  silver 
mediil  from  the  Accadcmia  of  Milan  for  a  valve- 
horn.  (F.  Q.] 

BEPvOON'ZT,  Carlo,  a  odebrated  violin- 
niaker  of  Cremona.  Bom  towards  the  end  of 
ttw  xylh  oentoij,  he  worked  from  about  1716 
101755.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Antonio  Stradivari, 
whom  he  inxilated  very  closely  in  his  early 
fflforts,  while  his  later  inatruiuents  shew  much 
originality  and  cbar.u  ter.  Their  form  and  tone 
are  equally  beautiful,  and  they  may  justly  be 
maked  iaomedintely  after  those  of  Stradivari 
and  Joseph  Guameri.  He  made  not  only  violins, 
but  also  \-iolas  and  cellos,  which  however  are  now 
very  rare.   His  son,  Miohfll  ^ras  but  an 

indifferent  violin-maker.  [P.  D.] 

BERIOT,  Charles  ArcrsTB  de,  celebrated 
▼iolini.it.  Bom  of  a  nolile  Bel<rian  family,  Ftl». 
30,  1S02,  at  Louvain.  lit  had  his  fin«t  m»tructi<)n 
in  the  violin  fruuj  a  lixai  toivcher,  named  Tiby, 
who  was  hia  guanlian  after  the  death  of  his 

pnnnlai  nad  made  aiwh  oioi  progren^  thnt« 


when  only  nine  years  of  age,  he  sucoessfuUy  per- 
formed in  publie  a  oonoefto  of  Viotti.  Ue  him- 
6elf  ascribed  great  influence  on  the  formation  of 
his  character  and  the  development  of  his  talent  to 
the  well-known  scholar  and  philosopher  J;K\>tot, 
w  ho,  though  hineelf  no  mnsiGiaa,  imbued  hii 
youn^  friend  with  prindpfee  of  peraeveraace  and 
Self  reliance,  w  hicli  he  never  lix^t  .^i^dit  of  through- 
out lif^  and  which,  mora  than  anythiqg  ebeb 
oontribated  to  make  him  attain  that  pNfiaknoy 
in  his  art  on  w  hich  his  £une  rests. 

When  nineteen  yean  of  age  he  went  to  Paria 
and  pmmed  hia  atadiea  tiMie  Ibr  aooM  thaa  nnder 

the  atlvice  of  Viotti  and  B&illot,  without  at'tually 
being  the  pupil  of  either.  After  a  short  lime  he 
made  his  appearance  in  public  with  groat  auooeaa* 
From  Paris  he  n  jn  atiilly  vi>iteil  Kn^rland.  where 
he  met  with  a  nui«»t  brilliant  m^eption.  His  tirrt 
appearance  at  the  Philharmonie  Soelely  toi4e 
place  on  May  l,  wlu  n  ho  wa*  announced 

as  '  Violon  de  la  chambre  lie  s;i  .Majiaite  lo  lioi 

de  Fknnce.'  On  his  rvtum  to  Belgium  he  waa 
nominated  Solo -Violinhit  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  wluch  apix>intment  he  lost  by  the 
Revolution  of  1850.  For  the  next  five  yuaia  hn 
travelled  and  gave  concerts  in  Enghuid,  Fnuaoe^ 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  t«>gether  wi^  the  famoua 
singer  Maria  Malibran,  whom  he  marrii.>d  in 
1835.  At  thia  time  De  B^riot  waa  univenaUy 
recognised  aa  one  of  the  meet  eminent  of  living 
vii 'lini>u.  Afler  the  sudden  di  ath  of  his  wife  he 
retired  to  Bnuaehi  in  iHid,  and  did  not  appear 
in  pabBe  tiU  1840^  when  he  andertook  n  tour 
thn<u:,'h  Germany.    Tn  he  w:ws  appointed 

Professor  of  violin-playing  at  the  Brussuls  Con- 
servatoire, and  remained  there  till  185a,  when 
the  loiu  of  his  eyesight  causc<l  him  to  vatink  He 
died  at  Louvaiu,  April  20,  1870. 

De  B&riot  may  justly  be  oouiudered  the  founder 
of  the  mwlera  Franco-Belgian  school  of  violin- 
playing,  as  distingiu:ihed  from  the  classical  Paria 
school,  representea  hy  Viotti,  Kreutzer,  liotlv, 
and  Baillot.  He  waa  the  first  afler  Pagiiuini 
to  adopt  a  great  variety  of  brilliant  etiects  in 
the  wa^  of  hanuonicx.  :u-}>eggios,  pizsicatoa,  etc., 
sacrificing  to  a  certain  extent  the  severity  of 
style  and  breadth  of  tone,  In  which  the  old 
French  school  excellMl.  His  playing  Vtna  dis* 
tinguished  by  unfailing  accuracy  of  intonation, 
great  neatneaa  and  fiMlIity  of  bowing,  grace, 
elegance  and  piipiaucy.  His  comjHwi  ion.s, 
wliich  for  a  considerable  time  enjoyed  general 
popularity,  although  not  of  much  ^^mie  aa  wcrka 
of  art,  abound  in  plca.sing  meliMlic.^,  have  a 
certain  eaay,  natural  flow,  and  are  such  as  to 


bring  out  the  oharaoteristio  efieota  of  the  instni* 

ment  in  tlu^  most  brilliant  manner.  TIic  in- 
fluence of  Donizetti  and  lieilini  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Auber  on  the  other,  are  olaavly  iritible. 

De  Beriot  published  seven  concertos,  <  levcn 
airs  varieg,  sevcnil  books  of  studies,  four  trios  for 
piano,  violin  and  violoncello,  and  together  with 
(  ).xhornc,  Thalberg  and  other  pianiMts,  a  nomiier 
of  duoH  brilliantH  for  piano  and  violin.  He 
also  wrote  a  rather  diffuse  book  of  iuteUCtioi^ 
'  Ecole  tranncendeotaie  de  Violoo.* 
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H  nri  'V^etuctemps  is  the  most  distiiigaulied 

of  his  numerous  pupils,  fij*  aon,  Cbarles  de 
Bi-riot,  is  a  gwxl  pianist.  [l\  D.] 

BERLIOZ,  HiCTOB,  bore  Dee.  n,  1^03,  at 
N    Li  CC.tv  s.iint-.\n  iP',  n..  ,r  GranoUe.  Fkmnoe; 
dieil  March  9,  1S69,  at  I'aria. 

He  stands  alone— •  oolowm  with  few  iHendt 
and  no  direct  foUowen? ;  a  ni:irk*  1  iiidiviMuaHtv, 
\    original,  puissant,  bizarre,  violently  one-sided; 
whioae  influence  Ims  Ix  en  and  will  again  be  felt 
far  and  wide,  fur  gm^l  and  f  »r  Imd,  Imt  cannot 
rear  disci}tl..8  nor  form  a  school.    His  views 
I   of  iiiu.sic  are  practically  if  nofc  tlMNiratioaUy  ad- 
I    hered  to  by  all  eminent  composers  and  executants 
»    e^nce  Bf.'cth  nen ;  and  if  interpreted  cum  ijrano 
nalif  his  very  words omdd  be  us^tl  a«)  watchwords 
which  few  musicians  would  hesitate  to  adopt. 
Take,  fer  example,  the  fdUowing  sentenceH.  wri  tten 
at  Ion,'  intorvaln,  yet  forming  a  sort  of  prt<fession 
faith,  to  which  Berlios  dung  without  llinch- 
ing  tbroufhont  ft©  whole  of  his  long  aireer : 
'  M:  si  j     -Al  l  d'omouvoir  per  des  oombinatsons 
de  sons  les  homm«s  intaUigentsefcdoues  d'oivanse 
q>eclaux  et  exov^s.  .  .  .  L»  muriqiie,  en  s  asso- 
ciant  a  de.i  idi'e^  qu'clle  a  mille  inoy.-ns  de  faire 
naitre,  augmentc  1  iutensito  de  Bon  action  de  toute 
la  puissance  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  poene  ... 
ri'-.iinVHant  a  la  foin  t<^utt'^  tcs  forces  Bur  Toreille 
quelle  charine,  et  quelle  offense  halirilenient, 
siir  le  syst^me  nenretu  Welle  snreimte^  sur  ht  ' 
tirculation  du  san^  qu  tile  n'x'tKre,   sur  le 
oerveau  qu'elle  embra>8e,  sur  le  cteur  quelle 
gonfle  et  fait  battre  a  coups  redmbl^  sur  1* 
pens^  qu'elle  agrandit  deuiesun*ment  et  lance 
dans  les  rt^^ions  de  riniini :  e'.le  ajrit  dans  la 
sph^  qui  lui  est  propn^  e'est-k-tlire  sur  dee 
6tras  ches  lenquels  le  sens  musical  eadste 
dlemoii.*  (*  A  travers  chants,'  p.  i.) 

Berlioz's  startling  originality  as  a  musician 
reets  upon  a  physioal  end  mental  organitKition 
VB17  ditrerent  from,  and  in  some  respects  superior 
to.  that  of  otlicr  eminent  masters ;  a  most  ardent 
nervous  temperament;  *  gomous  imagination 
mcesesaUy  oAtive,  heated  at  times  to  the  verge 
^  of  insanity ;   an  abuomially'  subtle  and  acute 
sense  of  hearing;  the  keenest  intellect,  of  a 
dissecting  snHlysing  turn ;  the  most  violent  will, 
manifesting'  it^df  in  a  Kpirit  of  ent.ri.rliie  and 
daring  equalled  only  by  it*  tenacity  of  purpoeo 
and  inde&tigable  perBeveraaoe. 
^  From  fir^t  to  last,  from  the  'Ouvcrture  dea 
J  Francs  , J         ami  the  '  tSymphonie  fantastique' 
I  to  *  Lcs  Troyens,'  Ilerlioa  strove  to  widen  the  do- 
t  mains  of  hia  art ;  in  the  fortray.il  of  van-  <1  and 
iuteuM;  passions,  and  the  sugVeiition  of  distinct 
dramatic  scenes  and  situations,  he  tried  to  attain 
a  more  intimate  connection  br  tweon  instrumental 
innsio  and  the  highest  poetry,    btaiting,  as  he 
d  J,  on  a  voyage  of  disooveiy,  no  one  need  be 
turprleed  that  he  occasionally,  nay  perhaps  fre- 
quently, sailed  beyond  his  n'lark  \  and  that  he 
n^nv  and  thi-n  made  ^dolent  efforts  to  comj^el 
mutdc  to  say  something  which  lies  beyond  its 
projK-r  sphere.    Bat,  be  this  as  it  may,  his  , 
fc-vasional  failures  do  rut  n  uder  his  WOrlu  Iffs  ( 
interesting,  uor  ices  a«tuuiahing.  | 
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BeriloB  was  ooe  of  tiie  most  uncompromising 
champions  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
has  been  dubbed  'programme  music'  In  his 
'Sj-mphonie  fantastlqne  with  its  sequel  *  Lelio,' 
and  in  'Knm'  .  et  .Juliette,'  elaborate  efforts  are 
made,  by  means  of  programmos  and  supenHaip> 
tions,  to  tomt  the  beaien'  imagfnatloo  to  dwdl 
on  ctrtain  (  >;t.  rior  eoenes  and  .-ittiations  during  ! 
the  pro^'re^A  of  the  music;  and  these  effurts^ 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  not  always  successfnL 
One  eitlipr  loses  the  musical  thread  and  has  to 
lly  to  the  programme  for  exjilauation,  or  one 
;  dreams  of  the  programme  and  misras  the  mode. 
The  really  perfect  Hj>prin)tnH  of  Berlioz's  instra- 
luental  works  are  in  trutli  those  in  which  the 
muno  speaks  for  itself,  and  the  jmigramme  or 
supencription  maybe  disjieustnl  with.  Such  are, 
for  instance,  the  'Sct>ne  aux  champM*  and  the 
'Marche  au  supplice'  in  the  'Symphonie  fan- 
tastiqae,*  the  '  Marohe  des  Pt'lerins '  in  '  Harold,* 
the  Overtures  to  'King  Lear,'  'Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini,* 'Camaval  Romain,'  ^Ije  Corsaire.' etc. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  certain  of  Ber- 
Itoc^s  attainments  are  phenomenal.  The  gigantic 
prf)portion8,  tlie  ^.-randio^e  style,  the  imjiOiiing  1 
weight  of  those  long  and  broad  hannonio  ana  ' 
rhythmioalprogre<«iQastowards  some  end  afiuroS;  ' 
the  exc('[itional  means  emi>loyed  for  e.xceptioniil 
ends — in  a  word,  the  colossal,  cyclopean  aspect  of 
certain  movements,  such  as  the  *  Jndex  orederia* 
of  his  '  To  Deimi,'  or  the  '  Lacr\Tnosa'  aii<l  *  Dies 
ir«'  of  his  '  Hv  juiem,'  are  without  parallel  in 
musical  art.   Tlie  originality  uid  inexhanstiUe  " 
variety  of  rhythm.«.  and  the  unrjiansing  p'-rfection 
of  hit*  instrumentation,  are  polnu  willingly  con- 
cetled  even  by  Berlioz's  stauuchest  opponents. 
As  far  as  the  technique  of  instrmiK^ntation  is  «»' 
concerned  it  may  truly  be  aaiierte<l  that  he  Ueata 
the  orchestra  with  the  same  supreme  daring  and 
abscdute  mastery  with  which  Paganiui  treated 
the  violin,  or  Liszt  the  pianoforte.    No  one 
before  him  ha<l  so  clearly  real'ued  theindividnalitj 
of  each  particular  instrument,  its  resources  and 
capabitittes.   In  his  works  the  equation  between 
a  particular  jthrase  and  a  particular  imtrumait 
invariably  perfect;  auil  over  and  above  thii^ 
Ids  experimenta  in  oieheetral  eotonr,  his  com* 
hination  of  single  ir.striu:i";itH  with  otliers  to 
as  to  form  groiiiMt,  and  again  his  combination 
of  several  separate  gmupa  of  inatruraMlts  with 
one  another,  are  aa  novel  and  aS  beauUftll  OS 
they  are  uniformly  successful. 

French  art  con  show  nothing  mora  tender  and 
d  licately  ^^-a  vfal.  more  perfect  in  shajw  and 
diction  than  certain  of  his  songs  and  choral 
pieces— 4Im  duet  between  Hero  and  Ursule^ 
'  Vous  Boupirez  Ma<lame,'  fnm  *  Hvatrice  et 
Bi'nedict,'  and  s!n;,-le  uumlH-T-*  among  his  '  Xuits 
d'ote'  and  *  Irlande.'  Nothing  more  touching 
in  its  simplicity  than  *  L' adieu  de.-i  lier/ers'  and 
'Le  re}K>s  de  la  Suinto  Famille,'  from  '  L  Lafance 
du  f'lirist.' 

But  there  is  a  jxHTtion  of  Berlioz's  works  from 
which  many  of  his  admirers,  who  are  certainly 
not  (.jK  ii  to  the  charge  of  being  mu.sical  milksops^ 
recoil  with  iustinctive  aversion.   One  must  draw 
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Hke  line  somewhere,  and  the  writer  would  draw 
it  on  the  hitherside  of  such  movement*  as  the 
•  Orgies,'  which  form  the  finales  of  the  '  La  Sym- 
phoaM  £uita«tique'  and  '  Harold  en  Itaiie.'  or  the 
chorns  of  devib  in  the  'Damnation  do  FtoBt.* 
F.liMxltliirsty  delirious  passion  such  as  is  here 
deuictod  may  have  been  excited  hy  gladiator  and 
wild  beaitabowa  in  Roman  arenas ;  but  its  ritss, 
whether  reflected  thni  'L:h  thr-  mrdiMinof  jioetry, 
|>ainting,  or  music,  are  aunuredly  more  honoured 
m  the  breach  than  the  obaenranoe.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  he  overlooked  that  thesie 
same  reprehensible  pieces  contain  acme  of  their 
anthor^s  mssiastonidiing  technical  achievenMnta. 

No  musician,  unle^is  hr  writes  for  the  stage, 
can  ho|>e  to  live  by  his  conip<j8itioa8  in  France  ; 
accordingly  Berlioz  was  driven  to  the  dubious 
'miHier"  of  beneticiaire — to  conducting  concerts 
of  his  own  muidc  whenever  and  wherever  he  could 
get  a  chance,  and  to  joumaliHin,  '  feuilletonism.' 
A  note  of  tttttcr  oomplaint  at  the  tortures  hardly 
to  be  bonie  which  the  'comnte  rendu '  on  matters 
musical  he  furnished  weduy  during  a  space  of 
twenty  years  for  the  '  Jonnal  dee  Debate'  en- 
tailed  on  him,  runs  throngh  all  his  prose.  Tliese 
newspaper  scraps  made  a  name  for  their  author 
a»  the  foremost  musical  critic  and  one  of  the  moat 
brilliant  of  Rvnoh  jonmalista;  whilst  the  per* 
fection  of  style  and  graphic  narrative  of  his 
Memoires,  have  proved  him  the  equal  of  the 
best  modem  prosateurs.  Frenchmen  only  ean  say 
whether  or  not  his  verse  is  likely  to  live  by  its 
own  merits,  apart  from  the  music  to  which  he 
wedded  it.  in  'L'Enfance  du  Chrisfer*  *Bte«rioe 
eC  Bt'n*  diet.'  and  '  Ix's  Troyena.* 

Berlioz  knew  the  principal  works  of  Beethoven, 
Weber,  Spontini,  Mozart,  in  every  respect,  down 
to  the  smalle.'it  detail-H,  by  heart,  and  he  has 
alwayij  and  very  frequently  spoken  of  them  with 
contagioui  «Bthiiri«sin  toA  ctnviadng  eloqaence. 
Yet  he  was  by  no  means  an  erudite  musician, 
his  knowledge  being  restricted,  like  that  of  most 
men  of  genius,  to  the  range  of  his  j)ersonal 
sympathies.  Of  Handel,  Bach,  Palestrina,  he 
knew  little,  and  at  times  spoke  in  a  manner  to 
lav  bart-  hi.-t  ignorance. 

^ Berlioz's  father,  a  physician,  wished  him  to  fol- 
low the  same  career.  At  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
much  arjaintit  hia  will  he  wrts  sent  to  Pari.-^  as  a 
student  of  medicine;  music  however  so  engrossed 
him  thai,  thoogh  he  attended  lectures  and  tried 
hard  to  ovorcome  his  repugnance  to  the  dihsecting 
room,  his  anatomical  studies  came  to  nothing, 
and  he  enteted  the  Conservatoire  as  a  pupil 
of  Ijesneur,  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  his 
parents,  who  stopped  aujiplies  and  forced  hiiik  to 
earn  a  scanty  subsistence  by  singing  in  the  chorus 
of  an  obscure  theatre,  Le  (Tymuase  Draniatique. 
At  the  Conservatoire,  which  he  once  left  in  a 
huff  and  re^tered  as  a  member  of  Kmoha's 
*rlasiTr  de  oontrepoint,'  he  met  with  little  encou- 
ragement from  the  dons,  to  whom  his  sentiments 
and  beliefii,  his  ways  and  works  were  more  or 
Jese  antipathetio  i  and  he  was  positively  hated 
by  t]ie.dueetor,  Chsnifaini.  80  that,  in  spite  of 

I  (tbe  'Ouvertore 


des  Frann  Jtiges'  and  the  'Symphonic  fantas- 
tiqne,'  which  be  wrote  whilst  a  pupil  at  the  Con- 
servatoire, are  more  than  suHicient  to  show  that 
he  was  then  already  the  mooter  of  his  maaten, 
Chembim  of  course  excepted)  it  was  only  after 
having  been  reptatnlly  i  lmkr  il  that  ho  was 
permitted,  on  the  fourth  trial,  to  take  a  prize  for 
oompodtioii.  Jn  i8a8  he  took  the  second,  waA 
at  last,  in  1830,  with  the  cantata  '  Sardaiiapah  ,' 
the  first  prize — the  'Prix  de  Home' — to  which 
is  attached  a  government  peniSon,  supporting  the 
winner  tliree  years  at  Rome.  On  hi.s  ret  irtt 
to  Paris,  finding  it  difficult  to  live  by  com- 
posing, he  was  driven  to  earn  a  livelihoo<l  by 
contributions  to  newspapers,  and  by  <k  i- i  sii  iial 
concerts  and  musical  festivals,  which  he  organised 
on  a  large  scale.  The  story  of  his  violent  and 
eccentric  passion  for  Miss  Smithson — an  Irii<h 
actress  who  came  to  Paris  with  an  English 
troupe,  and  made  a  sensation  as  Ophelia  and 
Juliet,  whilst  the  enthusiasm  for  Shakspeare. 
kindled  by  Victor  Hugo,  was  at  its  height — ie 
minutely  told  in  his  '  Memoiies,'  published  after 
his  deatii.  That  sad  book  contains  many  a  hint 
of  the  misery  he  subsequently  endured  with 
her  as  his  wife,  the  prolonged  tits  of  ill  health, 
bad  temper  and  ungovernable  jealousy  she  was 
subject  to;  it  tdls  bow  disgracefully  she  was 
treatc<l  hy  the  very  audionci-  who  had  laudi  d 
her  to  the  (tkiea  when  she  reappeared  as  Opheha 
after  the  pseudo-enthvriasm  tar  Shakspeare  bad 
blown  over;  how  she  fell  from  her  carriajre.  broke 
a  leg,  and  could  act  no  more ;  how  bur  losbes 
as  ^e  manageress  of  an  nnsucce.^f^ful  theatrical 
venture  crushed  him,  and  how  tht  y  uhimatidy 
separated  ;  Berlioz,  with  scrupulous  tidclity,  nup- 
plying  her  want*  out  of  bis  poor  pittance  as  a 
contributor  to  newspapen  op  to  her  xnelandudy 
death  and  intennent. 

Admired  occasionally  with  an  enthmdam  akin 
to  adoration  (for  instance  hy  Paganini,  who, 
after  hearing  the  '  Symphonie  fantastic} ue'  at  the 
Cunaervatoire,  fell  on  his  knees  before  Berlioz, 
kissed  his  hands,  and  on  the  following  morning 
sent  him  a  cheque  (lor  twenty  thousand  francs), 
always  much  talked  of,  but  generally  misunder- 
stood and  shamefully  abused.  Berlioz  was  not 
a  jiopidar  man  in  Wtkom,  and  Parisians  were 
curiously  surprised  at  the  succi  ss  of  bis  long 
'  Voyage  musical.'  when  he  produced  his  works 
in  the  principal  dties  of  Germany  and  Russia. 
In  185a  Berlioz  conducted  the  lirat  series  of  the 
'New  Philharmonic  Concerts'  at  Exeter  Uall, 
and  in  the  foUowinsf  year,  on  June  25,  he  con- 
ducted his  opera  *  JBeBvenuto  Cellini'  at  Covent 
(jarden. 

He  tried  in  v«n  to  get  a  professorship  at  the 
Conservatt>ire.  The  modest  appointment  of 
lil>rarian  to  that  institute  in  1 839  and  the  cross 
of  the  region  d'  HonneuT  were  the  sflJe  distinotions 
that  fell  to  his  lot. 

His  published  works,  fow  in  number  but  cfh 
lonal  in  theur  pf«po«tioa«,  an  as  fidlom^— 

Op.1.  OaTeituredt'Wtmlqr.' I  Op.  S.  Oorertun  dM  Tmnw 
Op.  3.  IrUoda ;  •  niitodlM  pMir  Jugu.' 
one  M  4e«s  vols  tar  dat  tnaiae-j  Oihi.  fifrntan  dn  'Bvi  Uar.' 
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Op.  S.  '  Grvxla  Ittm  da*  Uorti' 
(K--'MUicni). 
U|t.  t.  '  U  6 1UX.'  ChMit  mu  1* 

irate  4to1 

chntrr. 

Op.  T   •  1^1  I 
l<><lt«»  |H>ur  uii«  vuU  t««c  orclHUlrv 
ou  pteoo. 

Of.  flL  'Bifcrto  «t  wprlca.'  Bo- 
MM*  pour  la  flokm  am  orctic*- 
traraiduMK 

r>p.  9.  I*  i'»ni»Ta1  Romaln.  Ou- 
Ti.rmri- 1  nrucl'Ti'tiiiur, 

(tft.  lu.  iJraii'l  Trail*  il'lintru- 
lUiiUlalii'ii  rl  (I'lirrhi- ilr.it;' 111  nn»- 


Op.  19.  'FeuUkU  d'Albom.*  S 
morci»u(  da  cJiant  «Tor  ptaoa 

Up.  sa  'Vol  popuU.'  Dms 
gnwds  cbawfc  unlmlm.  (Ut 
•t  ar-'men««»  <lai.  fnaia,  HynM  4  h 

Knjii  <■  ) 

iVftr.'   81i  n:r--     "p.  .1.  ( >in '■rturt<  ilu  ■  ConaJrt-." 
Oil.  'JU.   'Te  Dcum,' 
chcBora 
coucerUaU- 

Up.  23. 
Opirk  aa  Mli 
Iwn  da  Wftlllr 
il'artlUim  ~ 

dcmca.  A«cc  tupplcmeut  '  Us  diet  L^Kcnda  dniiuaxli|in   ea  tjuatni 

tfuciMam.' 
Op.  IL  'fcrab      B  _ 

lUllule  i  trult  clKDun  avee  or- 

che»tre. 

l>ti.  12.  'Ijk  r«pll»«.'  K«»rri 
pour  mri/o  ^ipriuo  trvc  nrclnMri 
l>p.  13. '  >'leun  lie*  iMiin.'  «'liMj 

wikkMm  poMr  um  toIji  »ir«e  ptino. 

Q|k  M.  'Epbode  de  la  via  dlw 
■MUta.'    R]rmptK»la  ti 
«0  ctnq  p«nle«. 

Op.  14  bit.  IieHo.oataf«toarA1a 

dc  replKidik 

.  Op.  Ik  aMi*«B«ife«ii«  Ami- 
it  ufenplMto  po«r 


mllltatrp.  _  _ 
dtri^ttiimenU  i  onta  tl|  'MimIm  lUfMklM 

nil  ehfi^  a  l  lit<ii. 

< 'p.  li..  ■  Mm  .11  I  pTi  llalle  '  Pjm 
phoQte  ea  4  |«m«s,  ftvec  ua  aUo 


Mr 


Of.  n.  'iioii**  M 

flymplMBie  dnunallin* 
diMMn,  aolot  de  chaal  M 

an  rf«lf«tlf  cluT»l, 

Op,  •  TrUtln.'  ,S  fTia-aT*  aref 
»r.-li..ttr"?.    (>!«■  lilarloa  tcUtrtauv.. 

<iir  la    Hart  dVpbiUe 
lUrcbe  fuutbre.') 


,]•■  >»int.' 


Op.  VL  'LlDltaN  4a  Ohfi<' 
Trlloffle  Saer^  1. '  taanoiidlli- 
nide.'  S.  -lA  folM  an  ■upli' 
3.  '  L'arrlTee  i  Pali. 

(>p.  'je.  '  L'linpiriml^.'  cantete  A 
deux  ^ou*  al  erebaatn.^^^^^  ^ 

qoMn  vote  tl  itao. 

PrMradnllaUD.'  rbararidcas 
Toto  at  ptuio. 

'!«  bella  iMtbeto.'  Cimte  pea- 
limnt  I'lirvna.  avcc  ebour. 

'  l«  Cbaaaour  danoti.'  .Four  toIi 
da  baaaakvae  ptaao. 
LlDTtMliMi  k  h  MiM  (to  Vatar.* 


•to 


M»!yer. 

•  f!«^M 
■chQU.' 

«|  IkMdlaf  Optra 

taUU  dc  Rhakcaprara. 
ParolM  da  Bactor  Bprllni.  (Taiti- 
Uon  da  plaoo.  Farlt,  Prarxltift.) 

'  I<«  Trwyi^*.*  I'liimr  iTrtiiue 
en  ilriu  partko:  (II  *  La  prl«>  dv 
Tn^le.'  (Mt^,)  Pi)  '  Lea  Trvjca*  4 
<  arlhc««'  (I'artitte  4* 
]>arts,  Cbondcns.) 


Beridfli  tlM  "TrtkM  d'fa.ttnniMDtatioB,*  with 

its  sequel  'Le  chef  d'on  hesitrt','  iiuludcil  nbnvo 
amount  his  miuical  wurka  aa  op.  lo,  the  aub- 
joinea  literary  production  liave  Deem  Sanied  in 
book-form : — 


Vaiata  Vuttcal . . .  etndet  tur 
JtoMbovaa.  Otatk  «l  W«kar»  t  wb. 
rarii.lMC 
LaaaolviMAa 

IMB  da  to 


MemolrM.  rompirnant  <m*  rxtj- 
a«»i.  tlr.,  IITO-IHIA   r«rl«.  l«7i>. 

UiaiMlattc*  at  rcnne*  niu»icitlaai 
unique. 
ll.tia*T  fr^rm  In 
tyct  publlaiiad. 


[E.  D.] 

BERMUDO,  JuAir,  ban  near  Astorga  in 
Spain  about  ifio,  a  Franciecan  monk,  author 
of  'Lihro  de  U  declaracion  do  inatrumentos.* 
Yolnine  I.  only  baa  been  printed  (Oasuua,  1549). 
Soriiino fuertea  ('Hititoria  de  la  Muaica  espa- 
fiola')  statea  that  the  original  in  four  volutnei 
U  among  the  MSS.  in  Uw  Natknol  libnxy  at 
MuJrid. 

BKKXA('(.'HT,  AxTONio,  Iwm  at  Bolojjna 
about  1O90,  is  t-ijually  celebrated  aa  a  ainger 
■ad  aa  a  ina.ster.  During  aeveral  yearn  he 
received  the  iastruction  of  Pistocchi,  then  the 
first  singing  maKter  in  Italy,  where  there  were 
at  that  time  not  a  fev{  Slid  to  his  care  and 
•kill,  aa  well  oa  to  hia  own  application,  geniua, 
and  splendid  soprano  voice,  the  youn^  Bemacchi 
tiwcd  his  early  auperiuiity  over  all  the  other 
liogeia  of  hia  day,  and  the  title  whioh  ha  gained 
of  'H  Re  dei  cantatori.*  F^tia  says  that  he 
inwle  IiIh  first  npiKJivranio  in  i;j2;  but  it  itj 
much  more  likely  that  he  did  this  ten  yeani 
earlier,  for  h0  was  tingjag  in  London  in  1716 
in  the  opoa  'deaxU^  mod  in  Handel*!  *Bi- 


naldo*  in  1717,  when  he  aaqg  the  port  of 
Goffredo,  which  had  previoudy  been  sung  by 
Vaniui  Boschi  and  Ualerati,  two  female  contralti. 
While  in  England,  hia  voice  was  thought  to  be 
weak  and  defective;  bat  he  covered  theae  fiuilts 
with  BO  much  skill  that  hia  ain^ng  was  alwaya 
much  nvore  admired  bv  musicigna  than  by  the 
pubHe.  He  remained  here  at  fiiM  onfy  Ibr 
one  season,  after  which  lie  rt-turnetl  U>  Italy. 
Shortly  afterwanJa  he  entered  the  service  of 
the  idettor  of  Bavaria,  and  aobeequently  that 
of  the  P'tiiperor.  Bi-niin  chi  now  aJtere<l  his 
Htyle,  making  u.se  of  au  enibn)idory  of  roulades, — 
a  great  innovation  upon  the  old  simplf  Buthod  of 
singing.  This  novelty  ha<l  .in  immense  success ; 
and  was  immediately  adopted  by  all  the  other 
singers,  in  spite  of  the  outcry  raiaed  by  the  pur- 
iBta  of  the  old  schrtol.  Martinelli  and  Algorotti 
agree  in  blaming  him  for  aaoriiicing  expression 
to  execution,  and  for  'opening  the  door  to  all 
the  innovatione  which  luive  debased  the  art.* 
RonsBonu  relotea  that  Pistoochi,  on  hearing  hii 
former  pupil,  excbiiuied  '  All !  woo  ia  uie !  I 
taught  thee  to  aqg,«nd  now  thou  wilt  " play"  1  * 
The  *  Daily  Oovroiit*  of  July  2,  1739,  annooneed 
that  'Mr.  ILimkl,  w!io  is  ju.st  returued  fron 
Italy,  has  contracted  with  the  following  penana 
to  perform  in  the  Italian  Opera:  8ig.  Benaedii, 
who  ia  otitccmod  the  lu  st  wuj,'er  in  Italy  ;*  etc. 
The  new  company  diaembarked  at  Dover  at  the 
end  of  SeptenuNT ;  and  the  Open,  which  hod  been 
clfMsed  for  eighteen  montha.  re  oj>ened  Dtvcmber  2 
with  'Lotario,'  and  a  reviv.il  of  'Tolouieo,'  in 
both  of  which  Bemacchi  played  the  principal 
cluinicter,  formerly  su.^t.•l!I»'l|  liv  Si  iu  sin  i.  In  the 
seOMou  of  1730  he  aaiig  iu  iiaudel  .s  '  1 ':irtfUo{>«',' 
after  which  he  returned  oneaiBOre  to  Italy,  with 
the  desire  of  founding  there  a  school  for  teach- 
ing hia  own  method.  Rat^  Amadori,  Mauciui, 
Guarducci,  and  many  more,  were  hia  acholan. 
The  objection  of  the  purist*  tu  Bemocchi'a  fieri- 
ture  aa  new,  has  no  fbundation ;  for  theaa  em* 
bellishuieuta  were  aa  old  aa  tlie  i^'th  centurj", 
and  were  only  developed  by  him  and  employed 
more  after  the  manner  of  instmmental  music. 
He  \v.'i3  also  a  giXKi  composer,  husin:^  learnt 
oompositiou  from  G.  A.  Bemabei ;  the  (Junsorvo' 
toire  at  Paris  poaeewea  aome  aongs  and  dveta  of 
his.  He  WMH  adiiiitt4.d  a.s  a  member  of  tlitt 
Society  i'hilarm.  of  iiole^pia  in  172a,  of  which 
he  beoame  Princepa  in  1748  and  49.  He  died 
March  1756.    (^See  FarINBU.1.)  [J.  M.] 

BERNAKD,  sumomed  IL  TKUBSCO.  'Una 
German,'  is  aafd  to  have  been  organiat  at  tlw 

church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice  in  the  laat  haJf  of 
the  15th  century,  and  to  have  invented  organ 
pedals.  The  catalogue  of  the  organista  of  St. 
Mark — <„'ivi  n  in  von  WinteifelJ's  '  t  J.abrieli ' — ■ 
coutaius  the  name  of  'Bernardo  di  Stelonino 
Murer,'  aa  liaving  lield  the  poet  from  Apcil  15, 

I.|  t?,  to  Stpt,  2  2,  1459. 

J'.i:itXA  U  1)1.    (See  SENESliro.) 

BEHNASCONI,  Aktovia,  woa  tha  daoglitMr 
of  a  valetKla^iharafaraof  the  Frinoa  of  Wnrtaoi- 
buig^  whaaa  widow  mairied  Aadraa  Beniaaoool, 
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» mnrfr  moater  and  conip«"Mper.  Fnim  liim  Aii'f  'nia 
noeived  such  inatructioa  ad  hiithctHl  to  (tevuioi>e 
kir  I«lll>llrnli1i    talents.     She  made  her  first 
•ppearanoe  at  Vienna,  1764,  in  'Alueste.*  which 
Gluck  had  written  expressly  for  her.    She  after- 
wards sang  aik  yarious  Itaii.<kn  theatres,  and  in 
1778  she  appeared  with  Pacchierotti  in  'Demo- 
ftionte,*  a  pasticcio,  at  the  Opera  in  London. 
She  was  tht-n  a  giKnl  miuician.  and  a  correct  and 
liiilful  siiiger ;  but  her  Toioe  wae  not  powerful, 
tad  she  was  paat  Iter  {n^nui.  8ha  wm  a  good 
actn^d,  with  but  an  indifferent  fi<;ure     In  the 
next  season  she  remained,  condescending,  as  it 
mm  then  ealeemed,  to  take  the  part  ^  'fint 
woman*  in  the  comic  opera,  wluch  she  perfnrmcil 
admirably.   In  1770-71  she  had  sung  at  Milan 
ttM  p«i  of  Aspaifia  in  MenHi*t  mAj  opera 
'Mitridate.'    Slu'  distrtifteil  the  povvcra  of  the 
boy  to  oouitMJtte  the  airs  fur  her,  and  rcqUG«ted  to 
Me  what  she  was  to  sing,  to  which  he  instantly 
acceded.    She  ina<Ie  trial  of  a  piece,  and  was 
channed  with  it.    Mosart  tlien,  pirjuetl  at  her 
n-ant  of  confidenoe,  gave  her  aiiuthcr,  and  a 
third.  k-aviriL,'  Bcmawoni  quite  confounded  witli 
•o  rare  a  talent  au<i  so  rich  an  imag)n;aioii 
lA  ytan  so  tender.     Shortly   aftarwanls  an 
snemy  (Gasparini  of  Turin)  oalled  on  her  with 
the  words  of  the  libretto  set  to  different  mnsic, 
and  endtsavoured  to  persuade  her  not  to  sing  the 
mniie  of  the  yomiig  Mosart.    '8he  absolotely 
wftweJ  this  wielMd  person,  being  quite  over- 
joyed at  the  airs  the  young  maf»tro  had  written 
for  her,  in  which  he  consulted  her  inclination.'^ 
Tba  opera  had  a  prodigiooi  mooBm. 

In  1 7S3  Bema«coni  was  at  Vienna,  where  she 
kad  settlMi,  though  not  engaged  at  the  Up«ra ; 
b«tt  she  gaivnlisiw  perftmnaneeaef  the  *Aleeato* 
and  '  Ifigenia  in  Taurido'  of  rJlnrk,  and  of  a 
comic  0{>«ra  'La  (Jontadioa  in  Cortc^'  which 
•ha  luid  song  wHh  •ooesH  in  Londoo.  [J.  M.] 
BERNER,  FuiEimicu  Wilhelm,  bom  at 
Biwlau,  March  16,  iT^o;  puuil  of  his  father 
the  orgadst  of  the  EUMbetli  Church  there, 
under  whose  tuition  he  made  such  rapid  proy^re.ss 
as  to  be  appointed  his  assistant  at  thirteeu  years 
of  ago.  Coontarpoint  and  oomposition  he  kiamt 
from  Gehiniie,  dip'ctor  of  the  choir  at  tlie 
Matthaus  C^hurch,  and  at  the  sauie  time  from 
Boiohardt  the  odk^  horn,  baxaoon,  and  clarinet^ 
which  In^t  instrument  he  played  iu  tho  oreliestra 
of  the  theatre.  The  arrivij  of  C.  .M.  vun  Weber 
in  Braainu  to  take  the  post  of  cni>ellmebter  routed 
Baraar  to  frc^^h  exertions.  Welx  r  valued  him 
as  an  ezrellent  pianoforte  and  ciunuet  player. 
In  i8ri  he  and  Schnabel  were  summone<i  to 
Ijcrlin  liy  Zeltcr  to  master  the  system  <»f  the 
Sinyakadeuiie,  with  the  view  of  ew;.'ililisliiug 
similar  institutions  in  I'-reslau  and  ih-j  rest  of 
Silesia,  such  being  the  wish  ot  the  Prussian 
government.  Bcmer  was  also  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  cataloguing  tho  miL-^ical  treaaurca 
of  the  suppressed  munasteriea.  In  the  middle 
aC  all  this  aetlTitj  ha  waa  aeiiad  with  a  long 
and  aeriooa  illness  which  removed  him  on  May 
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I  9,  1S27.    Afore  details  of  his  life  will  be  found 
in  the  'Haunfreuud'  for  1827.  No.  15.  Auiung 
his  numerous  pupils,  Adulph  Hesse  thecalebrated 
organist,  himself  also  departed,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable.    He  left  many  compositions 
both  fur  voices  and  instruments,  but  his  didivctio 
writings  are  more  valuable— '  Gnmdr^eln  dot 
Geaanges*  (1815),  'Tlieorie  der  Choral-zwis- 
j  chen-piel'  (1819),  •  Lehre  von  den  mu«ikalisch<  n 
I  Interpunktion'  (i8ai).    Somo  of  his  songs  are 
I  even  now  very  popular,  e.  g.  '  Danlaolics  Hen 
verzage  nicht.'  [F.  G.] 

BEKNHABD,  Christoph,  capellmei.ster  at 
Dresden  ;  son  of  a  poor  sailor ;  bom  at  Dantzic, 
161 2.  He  was  so  poor  as  to  sing  firom  door  to 
door  to  keep  himself  from  starving.  By  a  Dr. 
Stnraob  he  was  placed  in  the  Gymnasium,  where 
he  HtuditMl  nm-iic  under  BALTHAZAR  KuBKN,  and 
the  organ  under  Paul  SyCart.  By  the  aid  of 
the  same  benevolent  individnal  he  was  enabled 
to  visit  Dresden  with  letters  of  reioiiini' ndalion 
to  H.  ScHUTZ  the  capellmeister.  There  his 
fine  tenor  voloe  so  flir  attraoted  the  notice  of 
tlie  Kurf  irst  ;is  to  ii;<luc<'  him  to  send  Bemh.ml 
to  Italy  witli  the  view  of  j>erfeoting  his  singing. 
In  Bocne  be  became  intinuste  with  Carisaimi, 
and  excit-'d  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Italians  by 
his  compo.sitioa.s,  amongst  others  a  mass  tor  ten 
voices.  After  returning  with  a  party  of  yonng 
Italians  to  Dresden,  he  was  enabled  by  tlio 
Kurfbrst  to  make  a  second  journey  to  Italy. 
The  Italians  who  had  returned  with  him  however 
intrigued  agaia.-«t  their  benefactor,  and  at  length 
compelled  Bernhard  to  resign  his  po^t  and  t;ik,e 
a  canton<hip  at  Hamburg :  ten  years  later  lie 
was  rocallea  b^  the  Kurtdrst  Johann  George  III, 
and  remained  in  Dresden  as  capellmeister  till  his 
death,  Nov.  14,  1693.  His  facility  in  counter^ 
I  point  was  very  reuutfkable,  and  some  aztnior- 
I  dinazy  inslanoas  of  hia  ability  In  this  direction 
maybe  foim  1  in  his  setting  of  the  Latin  hynui 
,  'Trudentia  I'rudentiaoa '  (U.uuburg,  1C69)  in 
i  triple  counterpoint,  as  wall  aa  in  otliar  of  his 
works.  [F.G.] 

BERXIIArJ>,  Wilhelm  ruRTSTora.  remark- 
able as  a  first- rate  jilayer  of  the  wtirks  of  J.  S. 
1!ach,  both  for  organ  and  piano.  Born  at  Saal> 
fcld  about  1760  ;  died  at  Moscow  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty -seven  in  the  year  1 787.      [P.  G.  j 

BERNSDORF,  Eduaiu),  bom  at  Denan 

March  25,  182;,  a  pupil  of  F.  S<,lineider  at 
Dessau  and  of  A.  B.  Marx  at  Berlin ;  has  lived 
for  many  yean  at  Leipdo.    He  haa  published 

,  various  hongs  and  piroes  for  the  plaUO^  bttt  ia 
I  chietiy  known  as  editor  of  tho  '  Universal  Lexi> 
kon  der  Tonknnst'  (3  wda.,  with  supplement, 

18561.  Ixgun  by  von  Schladebach — an<l  alno  as 
I  a  critic  iu  the  well-known  musical  periodical, 
I  the  '  Signale.'    Bemsdorf  is  a  thorough  con> 

servativc,  with  a  strm^r  antipathy  to  all  111. nL  m 
etiorts  iu  mu»ie.  Wilitiu  hw  own  pn  diiecdons 
however  he  is  a  keen  and  intelligent  critic, 
thout^'li  a  certjiin  severity  of  expret^sion  in  lii-> 
reports  of  the  Leipsic  concerts  has  brought  uu 

him  thadidikaofnanymttaiaiaaa.  [A.M.3 
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BEBSELLI,  Matteo,  a  celebrated  Italian 
tenor,  who  came  to  England  with  Seneano ;  and 

with  him  made  his  first  appearance  in  Londnn 
in  Buononcini*!  'Astnrtus,  Nov.  19,  1720.    Uu  j 
sang  next  in  Peoember  of  the  name  year,  with 

S<Mi<.sinn  a;^ain,  in  tlie  'Radainisto'  (revival)  of 
llandcl;  and  in  1 731  he  appeared  in  'Muzio 
Scsevola,*  joint  work  of  Attiuo,  Buononcini.  and 
Handel;  in  the  'Arsa<>n*  of  Orlan  lini  aiid  Atirn- 
dei ;  and  in  the  anonymous  '  L'Odiu  e  L'Aiuoro.' 
After  that  we  Iom  light  of  him.  [J.  M.] 

BERTA,  en  Thb  Gnouk  of  the  Hartzbero, 
a  romantic  opera  in  2  acts;  words  by  Edward 
FitzUall :  music  by  Henry  Smart.  Produced  at 
the  Haymaricet  Theatre,  May  t6, 1855. 

BERTIN.  Louise  Angkuqde,  horn  near  Paris 
1805,  contralto  singer,  pianist,  and  composer. 
'Le  Loup  Garon'  (Paris,  1H27)  and  'Amst' 
(if'.', i)  were  lifr  nin«t  Hucceasful  ojieras,  t!i'>ii  .:h 
Victor  Hugo  him&clf  adapted  the  libretto  for  her 
*I*  Esmeralda*  (1836).  IClIe.  Bertin's  imper- 
fect studios  iwcount  for  the  cruditich  and  im  gu- 
larities  to  be  found  in  her  writiugH  among  many 
•vidanoea  of  genias.  She  died  Ap.  a6,  1877. 

BEBTINI,  Gi(\sM'i'K,  Bon  of  Salvatore  Ber- 
tini,  a  musician  at  Palermo,  born  there  about 
1756;  a  ooni|M)ser  of  cliurch  music,  and  author 
of  "Dizionario  .  .  .  do;,'li  scrittori  di  musica'  (Pa- 
lermo, iSi4)»  which,  although  laip;8ly  bonowed 
from  ChoroR  and  FVkyoUes,  contains  interesting' 
original  artidea  on  Italian  mosicians. 

BERTINT,  Henri,  bom  in  London  1798,  a 
pianist,  the  last  member  of  a  musical  family, 
which  included  the  father,  bom  at  Toon  1750, 
and  an  el  ler  hri)ther  B:  Noir  ArcrsTK,  who  was 
a  pupil  of  Clenionti,  and  trained  lloiiri  after 
that  mnnter's  nu  thod.  At  the  age  of  twelve  his 
father  tiK>k  him  for  a  9uc<'ci<jiful  concert-tour  in 
Holland,  the  Ni  tht  rlaiidR,  and  Gcnnany.  He 
was  tor  some  tim-'  iu  England  and  tSootland, 
but  in  1831  settled  finally  in  Paris.  As  a 
f>erformer  he  excelled  alike  in  phrasing  and 
t'X'.*cution.  His  compositions  (of  which  Fctis 
gives  a  complete  list)  were  excellent  for  their 
time,  but  his  chief  work  is  an  admirable  ooone 
of  st'idi'S.    llr  ilie-l  at  Meylan,  Oct.  I,  1876. 

BICin'INO'm,  Tehesa,  l)om  at  S^lvi;-li:lno, 
Piedim»nt,  in  J  776.  When  she  was  only  two 
years  old  her  parents  w*  nt  to  live  at  Naples. 
Here,  at  the  age  of  four,  ^he  ht^-^'nn  the  study  of 
mutiic,  under  the  instruction  of  liarbicra,  a 
very  original  artist,  of  a  type  that  i«  ii  'w  nearly 
lost,  even  at  Naples.  At  twelve  the  little  Teresa 
made  her  first  apjxiarance,  with  otiier  children, 
at  the  San  Carliuo  thu.-itre,  with  great  eclat. 
As  she  grew  older,  she  showed  the  promise  of 
great  beauty,  and  developed  a  fine  style  of  sing^ 
ing.  Obtaining  engagements  only  too  e.a^ily  tlio 
fruMjr  at  Elorenoe,  Venice,  Milan,  and  Turin  with 
]  > f  >i  iigious  success.  In  the  latter  town  she  mar- 
ricd  Fi'lioe  liadiciti,  a  vinliniht  and  c<iriij»osor  of 
instrumental  music ;  but  she  still  kept  to  her 
maiden  name  on  the  stage.  In  1805  die  WKOg 
with  brillinnt  anooeai  ni  Vianan  Ibr  ix  montfaa; 


but  she  then  left  that  city,  on  account  of  political 
events.   In  1807  she  went  to  Munich,  and  mxtg 

Ix-fore  the  court;  and  then  vi>itr  1  Vit una  a 
second  time^  where  she  found  the  same  wcIoouia 
as  be£)re.  An  engagement  from  Louis  Bnona* 
parte,  king  of  Holland,  now  reached  her :  she 
accepted  it,  and  went  to  the  Hague,  licceiviuff 
proposals  from  London  and  Fans,  she  preferred 
the  former,  whitli  r  sIkj  came  alwut  1810-1 1. 
Here  she  was  thought  t'>  have  a  pleaaing  voice 
and  a  good  manner;  but  after  giving  satisfiMtioil 
in  one  seriou.H  opera.  '  Zaira.'  in  which  her  songs 
were  written  for  her  by  her  hu:shand,  she  was  less 
successful  in  a  aaeond ;  up'>n  which  she  toolc  to 
comic  opera,  and  performed  extramely  well  in 
Mozart's  '  Cosi  fan  tutte,'  which  was  admirably 
acted  in  every  part,  the  other  characters  being 
filled  by  Collini,  CftUTini,  T^amenani.  and  Knldi. 
She  also  sang  in  the  'Ranto  Magloo*  and  n  vevl* 
val  of  G uglielmi*s  beautiful '  Sidagero.'  Catalan!, 
however,  could  not  endure  to  be  soxrounded  bj 
so  many  good  pei  fonnen;  and  the  sitaaiion  oon> 
sequently  became  so  unpleasant  that  half  the 
company,  including  Bertinotti,  seceded  to  the 
Psirtheoo,  taking  with  them,  aa  'best  wonaa,* 
the  celebrated  Miss  Stephens,  who  there  made  her 
debut.  The  licence  being  only  for  intermezzo*, 
operas  of  one  act,  and  danring  withont  balleta 
d  action,  the  performances  were  not  ver\'  attnict- 
ive,  and  soon  ceased.  The  house  then  closed,  and 
most  of  the  troupe,  among  whom  was  Bertinotti, 
left  this  coimtn,-.  She  now  returned  to  Italy, 
visited  Genoa,  and  was  next  engaged  at  the  end 
of  1812  for  the  opera  at  Lislxm.  In  181 4  she  re* 
tamed  to  Bologna,  being  called  thither  on  family 
matten,  and  while  there  received  an  offer  from 
the  Italian  0|>era  at  Paris,  which  she  accepted 
but  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  by  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  Elba,  She  tliarerare  settled  at 
Bologna,  where  her  hnsbnnd,  who  had  ohtained 
a  place  as  first  violbi  and  profeasor,  was  killed  in 
1823  hy  an  aoddent,  being  thrown  ftvm  a  gmp* 
ria_e.  Slio  now  retired  from  the  sta^,  but 
continued  to  teach  singing,  and  formei  several 
admirable  pupOa.  ShediadafcBelisnay  Feb.  la, 
1854.  [J.M.] 

BERTOLDI,  SrnvoRA,  announcetl  July  2, 
1729,  among  Handel's  new  con»pany,  as  having 
'  a  \  ery  fine  treble  Toiofl^'  was  in  reality  the  con- 
tralto Ukutoi.li.  [J.M.3 

BI:rT(^LLT,  Francesca,  who  axrived  in  Eng^ 
laud  about  the  end  of  September  I7*9»  was  a 
splendid  contralto^  and  '  also  a  very  genteel 
actress,  both  in  men  and  women's  parts.'  She 
was  one  of  the  new  comt>any  with  which  Handd 
opcneil  the  season  of  17^9-30,  and  appeared  in 
'JLiOtario'  and  the  revival  of 'Tolomeo,'  and  in 
'Partenope,'  Feb.  24.  1730.  She  fang  again  in 
'  Poro,'  l*ch.  2.  177,1,  with  Scnesin-i  :  thi.-'  oi'era 
had  a  run  of  fifteen  nights,  at  that  time  a  gryU 
Buoeess.  BertolU  took  in  it  the  part  ftmsdly 
filing  I'Y  Merighi.  She  t<>ok  part  in  tli«>  rfvivaw 
of  'iiodeliuda'  and  '  liiualdt)'  in  the  same  season, 
andin  tho  iiew«fi«rai^  'Ezio*and  *SoaaraMb*ttt 
the  beginidng  of  173a.  In  thia  feaaon  ahe  aaa^ 
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in  Enjjlish,  the  contralto  music  of  '  Enther,*  then 
perforuied  first  in  public  (April  jo),  and  repeated 
■ix  times  during  May;  and  she  appeared  in ' Acis 
mod  Gtia/tm,*  mmg  pMrUy  in  English  and  partly 
in  ItaHaa.  In  tldt  «une  year  she  alao  performed 
in  'Flavio'  ami  '  Ali-«8andro'  by  Ilandel,  and  in 
Attilio's  'Coriolano.'  In  1733  she  played  in 
'Ottoae^*  'Tolomwn*  and  'Orlando,'  and  in  'De- 
borah,' Handel's  >'eo<md  En<xliah  orabirio.  She 
Sallowed  Senesino,  however,  when  that  singer  left 
Hniwid,  and  joined  the  oppontloii  at  tne  lia- 
oohi's  Inn  Tlieatre  :  she  nan,'  in  '  Onorio'  in  1734, 
and  in  Veracini's  'Adriano  in  Siria'  in  1735.  as 
well  as  in  other  pieces.  In  1737  she  returned  to 
Handel,  and  ean;^'  in  hh  'Arminio,'  Jan.  I  2,  at 
Coveut  Garden i  'Uiuatino,'  Feb.  16;  'Berenice,' 
May  la;  and  a  revival  of  'Partenopo.'  Her 
naiiio  never  occurs  asjain  in  the  libretti  of  the 
time,  and  her  after-hiutury  in  unknown.    [J.  M.] 

BEBTON,  Hnnii  Montan,  one  of  those  not 
nnfre«j!jent  iti>t:iiioea  in  the  history  of  art  where 
a  dititiuguLtilied  luther  is  succeeded  by  a  more 
diatinguUied  ton.  Pierre  Montan  Berton,  the 
father,  conijwiscd  and  adapted  several  operas, 
ami  \va.s  known  as  an  cxc<^'llent  conductor.  He 
held  the  position  of  chef  d'orchrxtre  at  the  opera 
in  Paris  when  the  feud  of  the  (jluckists  and 
Picvinists  be^an  to  rage,  and  is  taid  to  have 
noted  as  peacemaker  between  the  hostile  parties. 
His  i^on  Hexui  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1767.  His 
talt-nt  seems  to  have  been  precocioos ;  at  six  he 
could  read  music  at  sight,  and  became  a  vio- 
linist in  the  orchestra  of  the  opera  when  only 
Bfteen.  His  teachers  of  ooro position  were  Rey, 
afirtu  b<  lievtT  in  IJanieau's  theoretical  principle-!, 
and  Saochiui,  a  proUfic  composer  of  Italian 
operas.  But  this  tnstniotion  was  neTor  sys- 
tematic, a  defect  but  too  di.-^tinctly  visible  even 
in  the  luaturest  scores  of  our  composer.  His 
nrasieal  knowledge  and  partienlariy  his  expe- 
rience of  dramatic  effect,  he  mainly  derived  from 
the  performances  he  witnessed.  Ilence  the  want 
of  independent  features  in  his  style,  which  makes 
it  8  imetiiiu-s  difTi  -ult  to  distinguish  his  work- 
manship from  tliut  of  other  masters  of  the  French 
school.  In  1783  he  became  deeply  enamoured 
of  Mdlle.  Maillard,  a  celebratt  d  Hint,"  r,  by  whom 
he  had  an  illegitimate  son  Fba.n^uih  Beutox, 
also  a  oomposer  of  some  note,  who  died  in 
1833.  This  nassionate  attachment  seems  to 
have  awakenea  his  latent  creativeness.  His  first 
work  was  a  comic  opera,  'La  durue  inviaible,' 
written  about  the  time  referred  to,  but  not 
performed  till  four  yean  later  (Dec.  1787).  It 
is  said  that  the  young  coujpos*  r  buini,'  too  shy 
to  produce  his  work  it  was  shown  by  Mdlle. 
MaiDaid  to  Saoehini,  who  at  once  recognised 
Berton's  talent.  This  le<l  to  the  connectioa 
between  the  two  musicians  already  alluded  to. 
BeoioQ  made  his  public  d^bot  as  a  eompoeer 
at  the  Concerts  Spirituula,  f.r  which  he  wrote 
aereral  oratorios.  One  of  these,  '  Abealon,'  wa.H 
irat  performed  with  considerable  success  in 
Bu  he  soon  abandoned  sacred  music  for 
flbe  more  congenial  sphere  of  comic  opera.  In 
1787  (wo  dnuuatie  woiJcs— *L«s  pronuNMes  de 
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maris^ '  and  the  above  •  named  '  Dame  in- 
visible'— saw  the  light  of  the  stige,  and  were 
£ftVourably  received. 

The  excitement  of  the  leToLuUonarv  period 
did  not  ftil  to  leave  its  fiaoss  on  Berton's 
works.  His  opera  'Les  rigneon  du  cloUre* 
owes  its  existence  to  this  period.  In  it  the 
ItidiTldnal  merits  and  dsoierits  of  his  style 
become  noticeable  for  the  first  time — easy  and 
natural  melody^  great  rimpUcity  and  clearness 
of  hannonio  oombinations,  and  skilful  handling 
of  st.iijo  ctVccts  ;  but  a  want  of  grandeur  and  truo 
dramatic  depth,  and  frequent  slipshod  structuro 
of  tiie  enaembUa.  Amongst  the  masten  of  French 
comic  ojKira  Perton  holds  a  respectable  but 
not  pre  emiuent  position.  His  power  wjvs  not 
sufficient  to  inspire  a  whole  organism  wilh  the 
breath  of  dramatic  life.  Tfi  nrf  liis  works  have 
di.sappeared  from  the  ^tiigu,  allbaugh  t>eparate 
pieces  retain  their  jx)pularity. 

During  the  Reign  of  Terror  Perton  ha<l  a  hard 
struggle  for  existence.  He  even  found  diffi- 
culty in  procuring  a  libretto  from  one  of  iho 
ordinary  manu&cturers  of  that  article^  and  to 
supply  the  want  had  to  turn  poet  himself 
although  his  literary  culture  wa:i  of  tiie  slightest 
order.  The  result  was  the  opera  'Ponce  de 
Leon,'  first  performed  with  great  success  in 
1794.  Five  years  later  (April  15,  1790)  he  pro- 
duced his  chef  d'oeuvre.  '  Montano  et  iStephauie,' 
a  roraantie  opera,  with  words  by  Dcjaore,  the 
libn  tti  t  of  Kreutzor's  'Lo<loiska'  .ind  many 
other  pieces.  It  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious 
piece  of  its  oomposer,  and  the  numerous  ensembles 
were  at  first  con-nidered  so  formidable  as  to  make 
the  possibility  of  execution  doubtful.  Some 
of  the  songs — for  instance,  the  beautiful  air  of 
Stephanie,  'Oui,  c'ept  dtniatn  que  rhyinen-'c' — are 
still  heard  with  delight.  Edouard  Monuais,  in 
his  sketch  entitled  'Histoire  d'un  chef  d'onvre^* 
has  given  a  full  account  of  the  history  of  the 
work,  founded  partly  on  autobiographical  frag- 
ments by  the  oomposer.  Its  success  greatly 
advanced  Berton's  reputation,  and  freed  him 
from  the  difficulties  of  the  moment.  It  must 
suffice  to  add  the  titles  of  a  few  of  the  most 
celebrate<l  of  his  numerous  oomjpositions : — 'Le 
Ddire'  ( 1 799),  'Aline,  ou  la  Reme  deGoIconde* 
(1803X  '  Ninon  choz  Ma<lame  de  Sf'vignt^'  (i^^o?). 
and  'Franjoise  de  Foix'  (1S09).  He  also  wrote 
numerous  operas  in  co-operation  with  MAul, 
Sjiontini,  Kre.itzer,  BoieMi^n,  and  other  COtt* 
temporary  couiposers,  besides  several  ballets. 

Berlon  was  n>r  a  long  time  Professor  of  Bar* 
mony  at  the  Conservatoire;  in  1S07  he  bocnme 
conductor  at  the  Italian  opera  in  Paris,  and  in 
I  Si  5  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institnt. 
French  and  fojeii^  decorations  were  not  want- 
ing ;  but  he  survived  Irs  fame,  and  the  evfuin.^ 
of  his  life  was  darkened.  Jn  iSjS  he  suflTered 
by  the  bankruptcy  of  the  (Jp'Ta  Coniique,  t^> 
w  hii  h  he  liad  sold  the  right  of  performing  his 
works  for  an  annuity  of  3000  francs.  MonOTSr 
he  could  not  reconcile  himself  to  the  new 
currents  of  public  tasto.  Kossini's  success  filled 
him  with  ai^^er— a  foeling  which  he  vented  ia 
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two  pamphlets,  *De  la  Mueique  mccanique  et 
dela  Mmique  philoaophique*  (1813),  and  '  Kpttrc 
i,  im  ct  lMire  compositeur  Franc.iis,  jin'c  <li  c  <1e 
quelques  ob«ervatioiui  sur  la  Musique  m6caui- 
que  et  la  Maaiqae  philoaophiqna'  (1839).  The 
cclcV>r»te<l  conipiisfT  is  r?oiel<li(Mi,  who  was  hy 
no  lueaiu  plea-<t'(i  with  the  dudication  uf  a  book 
■O  litlla  &  acconlance  with  his  own  views. 
Bertnn  survived  all  hia  ohiidniiy  and  died  lu*  late 
an  1843.  [F.  H.] 

BEUTONT,  FERDniAjrDO  GnrsntPPE,  born  nt 
Palo  near  Veuice  17^7,  died  at  Desenzano  near 
Bxeeoift  1810,  pupil  of  Padre  Martini,  and  a 
oelelirated  ooupoeer  in  bis  time.  In  1750  was 
apjiointed  oi^nist  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  and 
seven  years  livkr  choir-master  at  the  Couservato- 
fio  '  del  Hendioanti/  which  poet  he  held  tm  the 
supprt'etsion  of  the  ConHervatoire.s  on  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  iu  1707.  11  ix  fint  opera,  'Orazio 
6  Coimiio,*  appeared  in  Venice  (1746),  but  It 
was  not  till  the  production  of  'Orfeo'  (1776) 
that  he  attnvcted  attoiition.  He  composed  it  to 
the  libretto  which  Gluck  had  aet,  Koa  the  same 
Bin^»r,  Guodogni,  took  the  part  of  Orfeo  in  botli 
operas.  In  X77S  Ikrtoni  was  Hummoueil  to 
London  with  his  fricml  r.u^chicrotti,  and  famoght 
out  his  'Quinto  Fal  in,'  wliicli  had  \)een  Biic- 
cetisfully  priKluced  at  I'adua  in  the  same  year, 
and  was  equally  well  received  here,  owii^  in 
great  part  to  Paochierottis  f»erformance  of  the 
pert  of  Fabio.  Bertoni  visited  London  again 
with  I'acchit-rotti,  but  the  rage  for  Sacchini 
made  it  difficult  for  any  one  else  to  gain  a 
bearing,  and  be  TCttmied  finally  to  VenJoe  fan 
17^4.  In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of 
Galuppi,  be  succeeded  him  as  conductor  at  St. 
Mark  a,  the  most  bononrable  and  lueratlve  post 
then  open  to  a  musician  in  lUUy.  BuriK  y  (lliht. 
iv.  514,  541)  describes  him  as  a  man  of  ability 
and  taate^  bat  no  genius.  His  worics  (of  wfaiim 
Fi'tis  gives  a  list)  conipriso  33  operas  and  ora- 
torios, besides  instrumeutal  compositions.  little 
of  bis  muric  baa  been  pablisbed.        [M.  C.  C] 

BERTRAl^D,  Gmht.vve,  bom  at  I'aris  Dec. 
94*  lSS4>  educated  at  the  Ecolo  des  Cbartes, 
wbere  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  ancient 
muwic  and  history  of  the  organ.  This  learned 
and  clever  writer  has  contributed  to  Didot's 

*  CeoiplAnent  de  l*Encyc]op^die,'  and  has  pub- 
li.-licd  many  articles  on  music  in  'Les  Debats,' 

*  lok  Kevue  modern^' '  Le  NonJ/  'Le  M^nestrel,' 
ete.  His  ehief  works  are  a  jiamphlet  on  Ajident 
Music  (Didot,  ' Les  Nationalites  musi- 
cales,  ^tudi^  dans  le  drame  lyrique*  (1873); 
and  'De  U  titotrnt  des  Etudes  dn  Chant 
au  Conservatoire'  (1871).  M.  Bertnuid  has 
original  views  as  a  critic,  and  fills  the  depart- 
ment of  musical  archsBology  in  the  'GonunisdoiM 
des  Travaux  hi8tori<jues.'  [6.  C] 

BiLEWALD,  Johakh  FaiXDRioq,  a  violiniBt, 
■on  of  one  of  tiie  chamber  morioiaas  of  ^o  King 
of  Sweden,  bom  at  Stockholm  July  23,  1 796, 
travelled  as  an  infiuit  prodigy,  composed  a  sym> 
phony,  and  was  fiunons  in  Bnssia,  Poland,  Aoiraa, 
bsfinrs  he  was  tea  yean  old«  His 
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second  symphony  was  finished  in  Leimc  in  1 799. 
In  1817  he  again  travelled,  bnt  in  lotp  fetur Bi.d 
to  Stockholm,  and  remained  there  as  ca]>»'ll- 
meiiiter  till  his  death,  April  3,  1868.  His  three 
daughten  w«M  ringan  of  ■oma  repiita.   [9.  CK] 

BERWnilBALD.  GionoiO  AOMiO,  a  Ger- 
man singer  in  tl/c  service  of  His  Serene  Highness 
the  Margrave  ol  iJraudenburgh-AnsDach,  was  in 
London  in  1716,  singing  in  Nicoltnro  opem 

'Clearte,'  with  Bemaccbi,  Kioolin^  Schiavont  tti, 
and  other  great  artists.  [J.  M  ] 

LESLER,  Samuel,  bom  at  Brie^-on  thc- 
Oder,  Dec.  15,  1574;  i**  '^5  rector  of  tho 
Gsmna-ium  '  zum  heiligen  (ieisf  at  Breslau,  and 
died  there,  during  an  epidemic,  July  19,  1625. 
The  library  of  St.  Bernhardinos  at  Breslau  con- 
tain.4  a  vast  oollection  of  his  compositions  for  the 
church,  in  which  he  was  very  prolific.  Amongst 
them  is  a  PaKsion  after  SL  John,  printed  by 
Baumann  at  Bronlau,  1621.  [F.  G.] 

BESOZZI.  an  Italian  family  of  distinguished 
wind-instmroent  players.    (1)  Alvssavobo,  a 

very  remarkable  oboist ;  bom  at  Parma  in  1 700, 
and  died  in  the  service  oi  the  King  of  Sardinia* 
at  Torin,  1 775.    (2)  His  brother,  Airrovio,  also 
a  cell  Vir.ittd  oboist;  bom  at  Parma  1707,  and 
afterwards  resided  at  Dresden.    On  the  death  of 
Alessandro  be  took  bis  post  at  Turin,  and  died 
there  in  1 781.    (3)  Antonio's  son  Carlo,  bom 
at  Dresden  1745,  was  also  a  renowned  oboist. 
It  is  he,  according  to  F<?-ti8,  whom  Burney  heard 
at  Dn-sden,  nn  l  cf  whom  (ii.  2~.  45^  he  i^\yo*  «> 
detailed  and  favourable  an  account,  comparing 
him  with  Fischer.    (4)  A  third  brother,  Hd- 
RONIMO,  a  famous  1>a'-8(M>n  y>I:iyer,  bom  at  Parma 
171.^,  was  the  sjKJcial  associate  uf  Alessandro. 
Bumcy's  account  of  tlie  two  brothers,  and  Ua 
criticism  on  their  remarkable  duet  perfbnnances, 
will  always  be  read  with  interest  (Preeent  State, 
iii.  69).    He  died  at  Turin  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Antonio.   (5)  Gaxtavo,  the  youngest 
of  thefwir  brotbers,  bmn  at  PHima  1737.  also  aa 
oboist,  first  at  the  Neapolitan  and  Uien  at  tha 
French  court,  and  lastly  in  London  in  1 70^  wher^ 
notwithstan^ng  his  age,  he  was  roneh  admired 
for  the  certainty  of  his  playing  and  its  exquisita 
finish.    (6)  His  son.  UutBOvmo,  playod  the 
same  iwtaniBaal  as  Us  &ther;  BunMf  (fil.  34) 
heard  hioi  al  the  Concert  Spintuol  at  Paris  in 
1 770.  He  died  in  Paris  as  early  a»  1 785,  leaving 
however  (7)  a  son  who  was  flautist  at  the  Opim 
Coiuiqno.    (8)  His  son,  Louis  DKiJiRE,  iKim  at 
Versailles  April  3,  1814,  carried  off  many  prizes 
of  the  Ckmaervatoire^  and  in  tS^  the  Grand  Prix 
de  Home.  [F.  G.J 

BESSEMS.  Airrome,  violinist,  bom  April  4, 
J 806 ;  in  his  sixteenth  year  cotupused  motets  and 
church  music,  and  in  1836  was  a  scholar  of 
Baillot's  at  the  Conservatoire,  Paris;  in  i8>9 
one  of  the  first  violins  at  the  ThAfttre  Italien. 
After  this  ho  tr.'wcllcd,  returned  to  Antwerp 
for  a  time,  and  finally  settled  in  Paris  aa  a 
teacher.  He  composed  mndi  for  tlie  voioa  (botb 
saloandcberas)andftrtbe«ioliB.        £?.  Q.] 
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WiLLUM  TaoMAS,  iTM  bom  at  Car-  ! 
lUt  (where  biilkilier  WMAfoBcHary,  Aagiut  i.^t,  ' 
l8a6.    He  receive-.!  his  first  inKtniction  in  music 
ttoai  Young,  omuust  oi  VJarlkle  CalbednL   He  1 
intendad  to  fbUow  tiie  pnftaiaii  of  •  drQ  ' 
en^i^Deer  and  archit4«t,  bat  that  pursuit  proving 
dutMieful  be  (when  in  Idiveipool  in  1840) 
dotermined  to  renew  his  nraaioM  slodies,  aad 
devoU^l  his  attt-ntion  to  or^^iu  and  piani«f"rtt> 
playing.    The  study  of  tlie  organ  wati  at  that 
time  gnatly  hindered  by  its  dslboti  ve  oouiitruction,  I 
the  unsitit:iMt  j>tti:il  ctiuipass,  and  the  mode  of 
tuning  then  in  vogue,  which  rendered  the  {>er-  1 
fmrwHtftt  of  the  works  of  the  great  organ  | 
compown  almost  an  impoesibility,  whilst  the 
number  of  profecaon  practically  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Bach  was  then  extremely  small. 
Having  determined  on  a  rigid  course  of  self-  1 
study,  and  fortunately  obtaining  the  use  of  an 
organ  of  amtlioratod  construct  ion.  Best  spent 
many  yean  in  perfecting  himself  in  the  art  of 
organ-playing  in  all  its  bnachflS.    His  first 
organ  a{>[^K>intint-nt  was  at  I'cnibroke  Chapel, 
Ltiverpoul,  in  i^^o;  in  1847  be  became  oiganist , 
of  tfie  drarch  for  tiie  hlind  fai  that  town,  and  t 
in  th"  r  ilowing  year  organist  to  the  Liverpool 
Flulbarmunic  Society.    In  1853  be  came  to 
London  as  oiganist  or  ttie  Fknoptioon  of  Science  j 
«id  Art  in  I^icester  Fvjunre.  and  of  the  church  [ 
of  St.  Martin-iu-the-Fields,  and  in  1854  was  . 
appointod  osffsmst  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel.   He  { 
returned  t-r>  Liverpool  in  1855  on  r-Teiving  the  i 
appointment  of  organist  to  St.  Gcurgc's  Hall. 
In  1 860  be  became  organist  of  the  paruh  ohorch 
of  Wallasey,  Birkenheud,  and  in  1863  organist 
of  Holy  Trinity  Church  near  Liverpool.  In 
1 868  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Musical 
Society  of  Liverpool,  ai^  in  187a  was  re- 
app<»Bted  organist  to  the  Liverpool  Pbilbarmonio 
Society.    These  last  two  appointments  and  that 
■t  St.  Oeocge  s  Hall  be  still  holds.   Best  has 
oosBpoeed  seveial  diurbh  su^iceSi  anthems,  and 
hymns,  many  fugues,  sonatas,  and  other  pieces 
fior  the  organ;  ten  pianoforte  pieces,  two  ovcr- 
tnras,  and  n  mnrdi  for  mvhestra.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  'The  Modern  School  for  the 
Organ,'  1S53,  all  the  examples  and  studies  in 
which  are  original,  and   '  The  Art  of  Organ 
Playing,'  the  rtrwt  a!id  ?ocntHl  parts  ]>ii1)li«lied 
in  1870,  but  the  third  and  fourth  yet  in  MS. 
Best's  ssiMigsnMBts  far  tfis  oqpsik  are  ('x<'.'<;<!iiig- 
ly  numerous.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BEUTLER,  BEXJAJnw,  bom  at  Miihlhausen 
near  Erfurt  179a;  died  there  1837;  a  friend  of 
Forkel,  organist  of  the  Marienkirche,  and  foumior 
of  m  ohoral  sode^  for  men's  voices  at  Mtibl- 
haussB  (1830).  He  organised  musical  festivals 
in  his  native  town,  and  established  choral  practice 
IB  the  schools,  publishing  for  their  use  a  ooUeotion 
of  'Qwna-melodieen  Oar  das  MflUhMssn  Qe- 
M^basli*  (MftfalhMisen,  1834). 

rEVIN,  Flwat.  an  eminent  thoorotical  and 
practical  muudao,  the  date  of  whose  birth  is 
Mknoini.  Hewnsof  WdaheilMMlMii,  andre- ' 
ived  hit  miMiflnlediiaitioaimdsrlUlk.  Ao- > 


cording  to  Wood  (Ashmole  MS.  856S,  106)  hs 
was  organist  of  Bristol  Cathedral  in  1 5S9.  Haw- 
kins sa\-s  it  w:i.«  u;  on  Tall;.s'<  rwommt-nd.-.tio* 
that  he  was  admitted  a  gentleman  extraocdinaiy 
ef  the  Chanel  Royal,  Jmi«  3.  1 5S9.  Bvtthis  is 
an  error — ^ne  wa-<  not  atbnitt*^!  until  Juno  3, 
1605,  at  whioh  perioil  I'allis  had  L<eeu  dead  just 
Upon  twenty  years.  In  1637,  on  the  disooreny 
tliiit  Bevin  was  of  the  Romish  j  c-si.rston,  ho 
was  exjvlled  tlie  chajiel.  At  the  same  lime  he 
forfeited  his  situation  at  Bristol,  Wood,  who 
states  this,  refer*  to  the  chaj^ter  Ixxiks  of  Hriktol 
as  his  authority.  His  Service  in  1)  mim>r  5s 
printed  in  Barnard's 'Selected  Church  Mu^ck,' 
and  in  Boyce's  'C'athwlnvl  Music,"  and  several 
anthems  of  his  are  extant  in  M.S.  But  the  work 
by  which  he  i-«  l>est  known  is  his  *  Brief  and 
Short  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Miisicke,  to 
teach  how  to  niake  Discant  of  all  proportions  that 
arc  in  use  :  vt-ry  nooessary  for  all  such  as  are  de- 
sirous to  attains  knowledge  in  the  art^  and  uutjf 
by  practice,  if  they  oan  sing,  soooe  he  able  to 
compose  three,  four,  and  five  parts,  and  also  to 
oompose  all  sorts  of  canons  that  are  usually  by 
these  direotioos,  of  two  or  thiee  parts  in  one 
npon  the  [  Lain  Sonir.'  I  ondont  1631,  4to.  Thia 
treatise  is  dedicated  to  I>r.  Goodman,  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  to  whom  the  anthor  says  he  is 
'bound  for  many  favonrs.'  What  becainr  of 
Bevin  after  his  expulsion  from  bis  situations  wo 
have  not  asoertained,  {Cktfm  Book  of  Chaf)^ 
Royal,  (  an  id.  Soc.)  [E.  F.  R.] 

BEX  FIE  I. D,  WiTT.TAM  BiCBABTl.  ^lus.  P.1C., 
boru  at  Norwich  April  i?,  1834,  and  bwame  a 
chorister  of  the  cathedral  under  J  >r.  I'uck. 
After  leaving  the  choir  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  music,  in  which,  although  aluioNt 
self-taught,  he  attiuned  to  consideralile  skill. 
He  obtained  the  situation  of  organist  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  and  in  1846  graduated  as  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxford.  Ho  lectureil  on  music, 
and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crotch  in  1847  became 
a  candidate  far  the  professors-hip  of  music  at 
Oxford.  In  Foliruary  iS^S  he  1«  ft  Boston  for 
London  on  being  appointed  oiganist  of  St. 
Hden*%  Biahopsgate  Street.  He  prooeeded 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cam1iri<1ge  in  1^49. 

On  Se}>t.  as,  1853,  bis  oratorio  'Israel 
restored'  was  perfonned  at  Norwich  Hustoal 
Festival.  Dr.  Bex  field  died  Oct.  29,  185.^,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-nine.  A  set  of  organ 
fugues  and  a  collet  tion  of  anthems  hy  him  w  ere 
j)u])lis}ad — the  latter  posthumously.  [W.II.H.] 

BEYER,  FEHDl?J.\Nn,  born  TS03.  A  fair 
pianist  and  toler-able  musician,  whose  reputation 
rests  upon  an  enormous  number  of  easy  arrange* 
montSy  transoiptiooa^  potpourris,  fimtasias,  di- 
vertissnnents,  and  the  like,  such  as  second-rate 
dillettaati  and  music-uuisters  at  ladies'  schools 
are  pleased  to  call  amusing  and  instruotive. 
Like  publishers  of  books,  nusio  pnbKshen  too 
keep  their  'hacks,' and  in  hucIi  ca|iacity  Beyer 
was  for  many  years  attached  to  the  firm  of 
Sohott  and  do.  at  liayenoe,  where  he  died  oa 
May     1863.  [S.  P.] 
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BIANCA,  OR  The  Bravo's  BnroE,  »  *  grand 
legendary  opera*  in  4  acts ;  words  by  PalgiaTe 
1>v  r.alfe.    Produced  at  Govent 
Garden,  Thursday,  Dec.  (>,  1S60. 

BIANCA  E  FALIKliO,  an  opera  by  Ttoa-sini, 
produced  at  the  Scula  at  Milan  ]>vc.  26,  1819; 
one  of  Rotwini'a  f-.w  failiireH.  The  Hubject  is 
the  same  with  that  of  ^auzoni's  'Coute  di 
GMnugnol*.* 

BIANCHI.  Francksco,  an  Italian  singer  en- 
gaged at  the  Kiug'a  Theatre  in  the  Uayuiarket 
in  1 748.  wbo  sang  ia  the  'Oomedk  in  Conie<iia' 
of  Kinuldo  (la  Capua,  and  Other  operaa.    [J.  M.] 

BIANCHI,  Francesco,  bom  at  Cremona 
1752.  In  1775  ho  waa  Mopointed  'Maestro  al 
Cemlmlo'  to  the  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  under 
Piociniii,  and  there  composed  hia  first  opera. 

•  La  Ivtxluctiou  de  Paris.*    In  1780  he  producotl 

•  Ci<storo  e  PoUuce  *  at  Florence,  with  the 
English  Storace  as  the  prima  donna.  This 
succ  Hiful  opera  was  rapidly  followed  b/many 
others.  In  17^<4  he  was  made  vice-conductor 
at  S.  Anibrogio  in  Milan,  and  held  an  im- 
portant post  at  the  Soala.  A  corions  alory 
is  told  of  his  'DtiLrUire  Franccse.'  The  hero 
(PaochierotU)  appeared  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Ftreneh  toldter,  "wliidi  so  aeandaliaed  the  clasxic 
Venetians  tliat  they  hissed  the  opera  off  the 
Stage.  Fortunately  however  the  Duchess  of 
Cbvrland  pasring  through  Venice  expressed  a 
desire  fo  hear  it,  and  courtesy  having  compelleil 
the  audience  to  keep  silence,  the  music  so  en- 
diaated  them  that  the  objectionable  costume 
was  forgotten,  and  the  opera  obtainetl  an  ex- 
ceptional suecess.  Some  years  later,  Joseph  II 
ofi'ered  to  tak  ■  Bianchi  into  his  service,  bat  died 
(1790)  In  f. ire  the  latter  could  reach  Vienna.  In 
1793  Bianchi  came  to  I^mdon,  having  been  offered 
an  engageOMItt  at  the  King's  Theatre  on  account 
of  the  success  of  his  '  Semiramide,'  in  which  the 
famous  Banti  was  prima  donna.  Tlus  eng^'e- 
mont  laste^l  for  seven  years.  In  tlie  intervals 
of  the  London  season  he  made  short  tours  abroad, 
and  in  one  of  these  composed  his  *  Inei  de  Castro* 
at  Naples  (1794)  lor  Hn.  Billington's  fii  rit  ap- 
pearance on  the  Italian  aiage.  Haydn's  diary 
contains  a  fkvoarable  Recount  of  B!andii*s  *Adge 
e  Galatea,'  which  ho  heard  in  L  n.lon  in  1794, 
but  he  considered  the  accompaniments  too  power- 
fid  for  the  Tdoes.  Haydn  is  also  sidd  to  have 
kept  one  pacre  in  Birmchi's  comix^sitions  tunied 
down  for  relerenco  when  anything;  had  rutlled 
his  temper.  In  1800  he  married  Miss  Jackson, 
a  singer.  l>est  known  as  Mrs.  Bianclii  Lacy— 
her  name  by  her  second  marriage.  From  this 
time  ho  was  chiefly  occupietl  in  teaching  till 
his  de-ith,  by  his  own  hanil,  at  his  house  in 
Hammersmith  (1810).  His  tombstone  is  in 
Kenahigtwi  churchyard.  Bianchi  composed  above 
fifty  operas  and  oratorios,  besides  in-strumental 
music.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  work  on 
the  theory  of  masic,  portions  of  which  are 
printed  in  Bacon's  '  Musical  Quarterly  iieview' 
(ii.  33).  Enouglt  has  been  said  to  show  the 
eatimation  of  Bianchi  hj  hia  contemporariea. 


BIBER. 

His  chief  value  to  us  resides  in  the  fact  th.it  he 
was  the  master  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop.  Bianchi 
Ii.TH  been  sometimes  confounded  with  Bertoni, 
perhi^w  because  of  the  couuectiuu  of  both  w  ith 
]^M9ohieratti.  [M.  O.  C] 

BIANCHI,  SiON'ORA,  a  good  Italian  singer 
who  came  over  with  Tramezzani,  and  appt  ared 
at  the  sam«  time  in  0«gliefani*s '  Sidagero.'  She 
remained  ftr  some  time  as  'a  respectable  se- 
cond.' [J.  M.] 

BIBER,  IlElNRICH  JOHAKN  Fbawb  voit,  a 
celebrated  German  violin  player  antl  composer, 
bom  at  Warthenbecg  in  Bohemia  about  1638, 
and  died  in  1698  at  Sdxbnrg,  where  he  oceopfed 
tlie  double  post  of  high  stewanl  and  c  indni  tir 
of  music  at  the  court  of  the  Prince-Archbishop. 
His  reputation  as  a  perfinnner  and  compossr  was 
very  great,  and  the  Emperor  Leopold  wa-*  s  > 
delighted  wilJh  him  that  he  not  only  presented 
him  with  a  gold  dudn  and  a  considerable  sum 
of  money,  but  also  rained  hiui  ti  Uie  rank  of  a 
nobleman.    We,  who  have  to  form  our  estimate 
of  Biber's  merits  and  of  his  place  in  the  hietciy 
of  vinlin-i'layiriir  from  tlmse  of  his  compoeitiaos 
which  have  come  liow  n  to  us,  may  well  contend 
that  his  is  the  first  German  violin  music  of  any 
artistic  worth  at  all.    At  that  period  the  art  «jf 
violin-playing  and  the  style  6f  composing  for 
the  instrument  in  Germany  were  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  lUaly.  Unfortunatei^y  the  eaclisst 
German  violiiustn  appear  to  be  more  connected 
with  Farina  and  liis  school  than  with  Viiali, 
Torelli,  Mid  Veracini.  Thus  we  find  the  work  s  of 
J.  J.  Wautbib  (sea  that  name),  a  oontemp<>rar> 
of  Bibcr.  who  wajOftA  a  g^eat  reputation  in  (kr- 
many,  chiefly  oonristing,  like  those  of  Farina,  of 
mioonnected  phrases,  equally  void  of  moncal  ideas 
and  form,  apparently  inventod  to  show  off  the  per- 
former's skill  in  execution,  and  often  only  devoted 
to  onide  and  childish  imitation  of  natural  sounds. 
AlthoiiLjh  I'iber  can  not  be  jironounced  free  fr>m 
the  faults  of  his  Genuau  contomporaries— ainct) 
Ids  ibnns  are  often  vague  and  his  ideas  soma* 
what  ajihoristic— still  his  s  .luitas  contiin  some 
pieces  which  not  oidy  exhibit  a  well-defined 
form,  but  also  contain  fine  and  deeply- felt  ideas, 
an'l  a  style  which,  thou^di  marly  related  to  that 
of  the  best  Italians  of  his  time,  has  something 
cliaractorislically  German  in  its  grave  and  pa- 
thetic severity.    Altogether  Biber  represents  aa 
immense  progress  in  the  art  of  violin-playing  m 
Garaiaiiy.    That  his  powers  of  execution  were 
very  considerable  we  most  conclude  from  his 
mode  of  writing  for  the  violin,  which  presupposes 
great  proficiency  in  the  playing  of  ilouble  stops 
as  well  as  dexterity  in  bowing.   It  is  also  worth 
notice  that  he  appears  to  have  been  tha  fint 
occjisionally  to  mi^'lify  the  usual  way  of  tuning 
the  instrument.    In  two  of  liis  sonatas  the  violin 
mtist  be  tuned  thus  :— 


and  thus  :— 


The  following  compodtkiii  of  luis  have 
piibUahedt—(i)  Six  aonataa  for  vielia  with  %iira4 
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:  Salzburg.  1681.  (The  lixth  of  these  was 
recently  edited  by  F.  David  in  Ul  'Hbhe  Sdiule 
desV'ioIinsiiicls.')  {2)  Fidiciniuiii  sarr'>-prtif!Uiuin, 
a  set  uf  tweh  e  Mtnatas  in  four  and  tive  |iart8 ; 
Nurub«;rg  no  date.  (3)  Hannoilia  artificio«a,  a 
oollecti>>n  of  iM  ven  partitas  or  ouitea  for  three 
iiutruments  ;  Nwrnbt-rg,  no  date.  (4)  A  set  of 
•onatjus;  Salzlturjj,  1676.  (5)  V^esperao  longiorea 
ac  breviores  for  4  Toicea,  2  violiru*,  3  vvola.s,  and 
3  tromboncB  lul  libitum;  Salzburg,  ^^i-  'i'liere 
is  alflo  a  '  Dramnia  Miukaltt'  of  Us  ht  MB.  in 
the  muaeom  at  Salzbuig. 

An  engraved  portnit  of  him  at  the  age  of 
thirty-iU  u  estmt.  [P.  D.] 

BIBL,  AsDKKAS,  bom  at  Vienna  April  ^ 
1797 ;  aod  from  1818  pijzanisi  at  S.  Steplien^a. 
He  came  to  tbe  cathedna  in  Albreditsberger's 

thne  a-H  a  sm:,nn.,'  I  .ly.  and  leanu'd  organ  |  laving 
and  comjKXiiUou  from  Joisef  Preiudi.  His  style 
•f  playing  was  noble,  and  h's  compontioni  are 
cl'.ar  and  thoroughly  chiirrh  like  in  character. 
He  puMished  prulmles  and  fugues  for  the  organ 
(Diabelli  and  Haslinger).  His  son  RuooLPH, 
b"jrn  Jan.  6,  Ktu  lied  iin  ler  Sechter,  an(l 

b«M.anie  organist  at  the  cathedral  1859  and  at 
tlia  imperial  dwpel  1863.  His  fdnying  wm  that 
of  a  «»und  musician,  and  his  cr)mpoeition'<  for 
church  and  cluuuber,  many  of  them  h'.iH  in 
MS.,  ahow  that  he  knew  how  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BIEREY,  GoTTLOB  Benedict,  bom  at  Dres- 
den July  35.  1773,  and  instructed  in  music  by 
Wein'lil;,  His  ojitra  '  WLulimir'  was  produced 
at  Vienna  in  1807  with  much  applause.  This 
•vocen  prooared  Hm  the  poet  of  o^jdhneister  in 
BrcKhiu,  vacated  by  C.  M.  von  Webeb,  and  in 
1824  the  directiuu  of  the  theatre  itself.  On  May 
5,  1840,  he  died  of  a  dieit  complaint  at  his 
country  house  near  Breslau.  dniic  opera,  or 
zatber  the  '  Singxpiel,'  was  the  sphere  in  which 
be  moetly  diftingnii<hed  himsdf.    Forty  of  his 

rras,  great  and  sinall,  are  extant,  and  nf  those 
following  are  printed  with  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment : — '  Blumeomadchen'  (i8oa) ;  <  WLidimir' 
(i^«o7) ;  'Dor  Betro<>ene  Betrflger';  'DieSchwei- 
ler  Ckihaferin' ;  '  Der  Zufall,'  '  Eliaa  Rifmrajfa ' 
(BreeUa,  1810,  much  success);  'IMe Pantofl'eln' 
(Vienna,  18x0) ;  'Der  Zauk.'  [F.  G.] 

BIFARIA.  A  name  affixefl  to  a  qiiick  move- 
ment in  3  bar  rhythm  in  an  '  Invention'  or  suite 
ascribed  to  J,  S.  Baoh.  (See  Peters'  'Thematic 
CaUlogue,'  Anhang  i.  aeries  3).  Tlie  name 
•uggeeta  the  Pifara,  bot  there  ia  nothing  in  the 
piece  iieelf  like  pipe-mono. 
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BIGONSI,  or  BIGONZI,  an  luhan  contralto, 
wbo  iatt[ in  Londaii  in  1 734  in  Attilio's '  \  esiia- 
■ino/  Booiumaini*!  'Oa]finiiia»'  and  the  fini 


performancee  of  Handel's  'Giulio  Ceiare.*  He 
only  remained  here  one  year.  [J.  M.] 

BIGOT.*  Maku  (tifr  Kiene\  bom  at  Colmar, 

Alsace,  Manh  3,  1786;  in  1804  married  Mr. 
Bigot,  librai-ian  to  Count  Baaumo&ky,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Vienna.  Here  she  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Haydn,  Salieri,  and  T!eo- 
thoven,  and  found  much  enjoyment  in  their 
iodefy.  Tlie  first  time  ihe  played  to  Haydn 
(then  72  or  7;^)  the  old  man  was  so  il.  li.djted 
as  to  eml  race  her,  and  to  say  *My  dear  child, 
that  music  is  not  mine;  it  ia  yoonl*  and  on 
till"  book  from  which  she  h.id  been  playing  ho 
wrote  '  20th  Feb.  1805 :  this  tlay  has  Joseph 
Haydn  been  happy.'  Beethoven  also,  after  ute 
had  played  to  him  a  sonata  of  h  s  own.  Ih  reported 
to  have  said  '  that  is  not  exactly  the  read  ng  I 
should  have  given  ;  but  go  on.  it  it  is  not  quite 
myself,  it  is  something  better.'  'llietie  antx<loti  h 
are  given  by  Fetis,  who  may  be  presumed  to 
have  heard  them  from  Madame  Bigot  hnnwif  On 
May  I,  1805,  she  played  at  the  oponing  cono  rt 
of  the  Augarten,  and  the  report  of  the  'Ally, 
musik.  Zeitung'  characterises  her  playiQg  as 
pleasing  and  often  delicate  and  refined — a  ver- 
dict which  hardly  beus  out  the  exprcssionn 
attrihuttd  to  Haydn  and  Beethoven.  A  lett  r 
of  Xieethoven's,  however,  first  published  by  Otto 
Jahn  and  reprinted  by  Thayer  ('Beethoven.* 

337).  P"t8  his  relations  to  her  family  beyond 
doubt ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  the 
picturei«que  anecdote  related  by  Noh!  (Beethoven, 
ii.  246)  of  her  having  played  the  '  Sonata  ap* 
pasiiionata'  at  sight  from  the  auUigraph. 

In  1809  the  Bigots  went  to  Paris.  Here  she 
became  intimate  with  Baillot,  Lanmrre,  ( 'In  ni- 
bini,  and  all  tlie  great  musical  churacters.  bho 
played  the  mwiic  of  Beethoven  and  .Mozart  viith 
the  two  fomier  l>oth  in  pnMic  and  priva  e.  ntid 
was  highly  valued  by  t  rauier,  Dussek,  and  Lie- 
menti.  The  war  of  181 3,  however,  put  a  rude 
stop  to  this  happiness ;  Bigot  was  taken  prisr)ner 
at  Milan,  lost  his  post  at  Count  KasumoHisky's, 
and  his  wife  was  thrown  on  her  own  resources. 
She  aooordingly  began  to  give  lessons,  but  the 
exertion  interfered  with  her  health,  blie  died 
at  Paris  h-'ept  16,  1830.  Before  her  death 
however  she  had  the  honour  of  giving  pianoforte 
lessons  to  Fdix  Mendebsohn  during  a  diort 
visit  to  Paris  in  1816  (^his  7th  year).  He  relers 
to  her  in  a  letter  of  Deo.  ao,  1831,  and  the 
warmth  of  his  attadunent  to  her  fiuoily  may  be 
seen  from  anotlier  letter  of  Feb.  34,  to 
Madame  Kicuc  ('Goethe  and  MenddLssohn.'  and 
641.  p.  136),  which  shews  that  Mr.  Bigot  was 
still  jdivt',  and  that  the  relation.s  bttween  ^IivtUune 
Bigot's  huuily  and  the  grtsat  French  musiciaua 
were  etiU  mmptaineA.  [F.  G.] 

BILHOK,  j£Air  db,  a  French  compoeer, 

contemporary  with  .To.srpifn  dfH  JVi'b.  Some 
of  his  maiises,  f»iundtd,  as  u^'^Jal  at  the  time, 
upon  the  themes  of  old  French  chansons,  are 
preserved  in  the  Pontifical  CUiapel,  wliers  he  was 
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far  ■oune  tlm»  ft  singor.  Other  cenaipodMoMi  of 

his  arc  to  1>«  found  in  Vftrious  rollwtiona  of 
church  miuic  publiahed  between  the  yeam 
and  1544  at  Paris  and  Leyden.  [J.  B.  S.  B.] 
BILLINOTON,  Mrs.  EMZAnKTW,  was  the 
datwhter  of  Carl  Wcicbsel,  a  native  of  Freiberg 
in  Saxony,  and  principal  darfnet  at  the  King's 
Theatre.  Her  mother  was  for  several  years  a 
fimmrite  singer  at  Vauxhall  Garden*  and  else- 
where. The  date  of  Mra.  BOlingWe  Wrth  is 
variously  stated,  but  it  was  most  probably  1768. 
She  anci  her  brother  Carl  were  from  the  earliettt 
possihie  moment  trained  to  music,  and  on  March 
10,  i774>  perfnnne<l  on  the  jiianoforto  and  violin 
at  their  mother's  beiit  tit  concert  at  the  Hiiy- 
nuurket  Theatre.  Such  was  Miss  Weichsel's 
progress  that  btfore  she  had  o  m  pic  ted  her 
eleventh  year  two  tteta  of  pianoforte  suuatas 
from  her  pen  had  l>een  ghMB  t»  the  maid. 
At  fourteen  years  old  she  appeared  as  a  einger 
at  Oxford,  and  at  sixteen  became  the  wife  of 
JaniM.M  BilliiiLTton,  a  double  bass  player.  Imme- 
diately after  their  martiege  they  went  to  Ihiblin, 
where  Mrs.  BiHington  commenoed  her  career  as 
a  sta^c  singer  in  the  opera  of  '  OrphenH  and 
£urydice.'  On  her  rstum  to  London  she  ob* 
taioed  a  trial  eiigigement  ef  twehre  nighte  at 
Covent  Oartlcn,  where  she  appeared  Feb.  13, 
1786,  as  Ko^etta  in  ^Lova  in  a  Village.'  Her 
Biioeess  was  such  that  the  managers  immediately 
engaged  her  for  the  remainder  of  the  KeatK>n  at 
a  large  salary.  She  ttpeedily  attained  a  position 
at  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Hadc^  where  nhe 
di.sputed  with  Mara  for  siipremacy.  Mrs. 
Billtngt<m  remained  in  England  until  1794, 
when  !<he  went  with  her  hosband  and  brother 
to  Italy.  Their  intention  was  to  travel  Holely 
for  amusement,  but  at  Naples  Sir  W  illiaui 
liamiltoi),  the  English  aml)as8a<lor,  induced 
Mrs*  Billijwtoa  and  her  brother  to  perform  in 
private  before  the  king,  who  immecfiately  pre- 
vailed on  Mrs.  Billin^'ton  to  sing  in  public  at 
the  San  Carlo  Theatre.  Acoordii^ly  ui  May, 
1 794,  she  made  her  ap(>cara]ioe  there  m  Vnaetteo 
I^ianchi'M  opera  'Inez  di  Ca'-tro,*  written  ex- 
uressly  for  her.  Her  success  was  complete  bat 
Aer  triumph  waa  Sttddenly  mterrapted  hy  the 
melancholy  deatli  of  her  litisliaii  l.  who,  a.^  they 
were  about  to  set  out  for  the  theatre  for  her 
second  performance,  was  strieken  hy  apoplexy, 
and  ahuotit  imine<liattly  expirwl.  .\n  enifttion 
of  Mount  \"eauviu«  wt  uning  about  the  same 
time  WM  by  the  superfttitious  Neapolitans  at> 
tributed  to  j>eniMSHi..ii  having'  been  given  to  a 
heretic  to  perform  at  the  San  Carlo,  and  fears 
were  entertaiBed  for  Mrs.  BilUngton'e  safety. 
HoweWf  on  renewing  her  performances  she 
experienced  the  most  favourable  reception,  and 
sung  Huecessively  in  operas  composed  for  her 
by  Faisiollo,  Paer,  and  Himmcl.  In  1796  she 
went  to  Venice,  where,  being  attacked  by 
illnee«,  she  perfi.nue<l  only  once.  She  and  her 
brother  next  visiited  Home,  and  all  the  principal 
plaeee  in  Italy.  In  1798  she  married  a  M. 
Fclissent,  from  whom  liowever  she  soon  -'  jm rated. 
In  liioi  she  returned  to  Kt^^iiLtifi^ 


■kaaagen  of  Druiy  Lane  and  Covent  Garden 

oomj»eting  for  hor  services  it  was  arranged  that 
she  should  perform  at  each  hooas  alternately, 
and  she  aooordingly  appeared  at  Cbvent  Garden 

Theatre  on  Oct.  J,  1801.  aa  Mandano  in  Ame's 
'  Artaxerxes,'  atiU  rstuning  the  name  of  BiUing- 
ton.  From  this  time  hsr  services  were  hi  cBwstent 

rerpirs-t  at  tlic  Italian  Opera,  the  theatres,  the 
Concert  of  Ancient  Muaio»  the  Vocal  Concerts^ 
the  provinoisl  ftitfvali*  ete.,  until  1809,  'wAtm 
she  retired  from  public  life.  During  this  part 
of  her  career  two  memorable  events  took  pUoe^ 
vis.  her  singing  with  Banti  in  Nasolini's  opera 
*Merope,'  and  her  perf>>rm.ance  in  a  duet  with 
Mara  on  the  latter's  last  api>earance.  Once  aftei^ 
wards  Mrs.  BiUingtcm  quitted  her  retirement  to 
fjerform  at  a  concert  given  in  ^\'hitehall  Chapel 
on  June  28.  181 4,  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the 
war  in  (Jermany.  In  1 81 7  she  wa«  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  and  quitted  England  with  him  for 
her  estate  of  St.  Artien  near  Venice,  where  tdie 
died  after  a  week's  illness  August  i8, 18 18.  lira. 
BiUington's  compass  was  extensive  (three  octavee 
from  A  to  A  in  altissimo),  the  upper  notes  being 
exquisitely  beautiful.  She  excelled  in  passages 
of  exeoutioa«  but  her  powera  of  expreasioa  were 
limited.  Sir  Jcsihoa  Reynolds  painted  a  liaa 
portrait  of  her  as  St.  Cecilia.  [W.  H.  H.] 

lULLTXOTON,  Tjkimar  (who  is  sometimes 
cm incouiily  called  the  huttliaud,  but  was  probably 
the  brother-in-Jaw.  of  EUsabeth  Billington),  waa 
a  harpist,  pianist,  and  composer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  1 8th  century.  He  published  a  church 
service  for  three  voices;  Pope's  'Elegy  to  the 
Memoiy  of  an  Unfortunate  Ijody ' ;  Pope** 
'  Eloina  to  Abeliurd*  (partly  compiled) ;  twenty^ 
four  ballads  to  Sheiistones  Pastorals;  Prior's 
'Garland';  Petrarch's  'Laura';  and  'Laura's 
We<lding-day,*  besides  other  pieces.  [W.  H.  H.] 

1 U  N  C  J 1 0 1 S,  EoiDniS,  contemporary  with  Du- 
fay  and  our  own  Dunstable  in  the  first  half  of  the 
15th  century.  His  reputation  retits  chiefly  upon 
the  honour  in  which  his  nxune  was  held  hy  hia 
successors,  but  of  late  years  two  manuscripta 
have  been  brought  to  light  containing  chaasona 
and  motets  of  his  compoHition.        [J.  R.  S.  B.] 

BIND  (Ger,  I]{nthhiy>jfn  ;  Fr,  Linifon  ;  Ital. 
IjtgcUura),  A  curved  line  i^alijo  cAlletl  tie)  placed 
between  two  noteo  of  the  same  degree,  to  denote 
the  continuance  of  the  sound  during  the  value  of 
both,  instead  of  the  repercussion  of  the  second 
note.  Tho  amplorment  of  the  bind  is  a  necessity 
whenever  a  sound  is  required  to  be  of  a  duration 
which  cannot  be  expressed  by  any  single  note,  as 
for  exampla  five  or  seven  quavers  (Ex.  I),  and  it 
is  alio  convenient,  and  in  modem  music  invariably 
adopted,  when  Uie  duration  of  a  note  ext^xls 
Ijeyond  the  limits  <>f  tlie  bar  (Ex.  2).  This  is, 
however,  an  improvement  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  such  pa^sagei  baviag  beeiLfimsdy  wciktsB 
in  the  inoonvsniani  finim  sfamm  ia  Es.  3. 
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It  is  <li£5cult  to  ai«certain  with  anything  like 
certainty  the  precise  date  of  the  invention  of  the 
bind,  hut  it  appears  probable  thttl  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  endeavours  which  were  continually 
nude  by  the  earlier  coni{x)eera  (before  the  15  th 
century)  to  give  rhythmic*  variety  to  their 
flbonteipoint.  Morley  (Practical  MusicL  1597) 
dewribes  two  kinds  of  counterpoint,  wntdn  ne 
calls  'long  and  short'  and  '  Khort  and  long,'  in 
each  of  which  *  single  note  alternates  with  two 
notM  boond  togeCher,  the  sign  of  the  Und  Mng 

fftrint'd  thus   ,  aa  in  Ex.  4;  and  the  f()urth 

of  the  five  orders  of  counterpoint  established  by 
Fus  (1735),  and  adopted  all  his  muKtmrno, 
oonsistaof  Hvncdprition — -that  in,  of  a  non  acxvnted 
note  bound  to  tho  accented  note  of  the  next  bar 
(fit.  5). 

4.  ShoHcmdlotiff* 


i 


Lomff  and  ahort. 


3^ 


i 


^^^^^^ 

A  evrred  Bm  ■fanllar  to  ihe  Und,  but  plaoed 

bttwcen  two  ndtcH  of  ilifftTtnt  namef,  denotea 
the  slur  or  lojato,  and  the  possibility  of  con- 
fogion  resulting  fttNn  ilili  fewmblnee  induced 
Sir  Rtcmdale  Ik-nn^tt  to  introduce  a  new  sign 
for  the  bind,  consiuttug  of  a  rectilinear  bracket, 
thus  r  I  ;  he  appears,  however,  to  have 
thought  the  innovation  not  worth  preserving, 
M  he  only  employed  it  for  a  time  in  his  op.  33 
to  37,  iwinning  aftenfanib  to  the  iti&al  curved 
line.  [F.  T.] 

BINL  Pasqualiko,  violiniat.  Bora  at  Pesaro 
(Bflninra  native  plao6)  about  1720.  Ho  was  a 

favr.iint^'  pupil  of  Tartini,  to  whom  he  was 
recoiuuiended  at  the  age  of  fifieon  faj  Cardinal 
Olivieri.    Under  Taitbi  he  pnotiied  with  such 

diligence  that  in  three  or  four  years  time  lif> 
overcame  the  chief  difficulties  of  liifi  nia^tor'a 
,  and  playe<l  it  with  grtjater  force  tliau  the 
'himatdL  On  letuiiiiii^  t<>  Ttiiiiiiw,  iimlwi 


the  protection  of  Cardinal  OliWeri,  he  astonished 
the  \-i()lini8t8  by  his  performance,  especial^ 
Montanari,  the  chief  violin  [il.iycr  of  thf  time 
at  Rome,  who  was  generally  iM'litved  to  have 
died  of  mortification  at  the  superiority  <»f  Rini's 
talents.  Hearing  that  Tartini  had  changed  his 
style  of  playing,  he  returned  to  Padua  and  plaoed 
himself  for  aiiHth<r  year  under  bis  old  master; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  lie  is  said  to  have 
played  with  wonderful  certainty  and  eipression. 
After  his  return  to  Kome  Tartini  reoonunendud 
Mr.  Wiseman,  his  En^iah  friend,  to  Bini  in  the 
following  words,  whidi  epeok  aa  highly  fior 
master  aa  for  Kchol.ir  :— '  To  lo  mando  a  un  mio 
aoolare  che  suona  piii  di  me^  e  me  ne  glorio  per 
enere  nn  aagelo  di  ooetome  o  religioeo*— >*I 
recommend  liim  t'O  a  scholar  who  jilays  l)ctter 
than  myself,  and  I  am  proud  of  it>  as  he  is  an 
angel  in n^gfamaad  mania*.  *        [B.  H.D.] 

BIONl^  AMOt/tbt  bom  in  Venice  1700,  • 
dramatic  composer,  pupil  of  Giovanni  Porta, 
produced  his  first  opera  'Clinune'  in  1721,  his 
next,  'Udine,'  1722,  and  during  the  next  nine 
vean  34  more,  of  which  'Endimione'  (1727) 
had  the  highest  reputation.  In  1 730  he  beoiune 
direct^)r  of  the  Italian  theatre  at  nreslau,  in 
1 731  the  Elector  of  Mavence  appointed  hun  his 
chtunber*  composer,  and  in  1733  he  probably 
returned  to  Italy.  He  conducted  the  i>orfonnance 
of  his  'Girita'  at  Vienna  in  1738,  which  i«  the 
hut  ihet  known  of  him.  gf  Tea  a  Uak  of  hla 
works.  [M.  C.  C] 

151KCTTALL,  Robebt,  mnKc-i.iil  lislier,  ttc., 
said  to  have  been  apprentioed  to  liundall,  the 
successor  of  WaLih,  established  a  musical  cir> 
culating  libraiy  about  1784,  prior  to  which  ho 
had  been  associated  in  business  with  Beardmore 
and  also  with  Andrewes,  luocessively  at  129, 
133  A  IM  New  Bond  Street.  He  nuuiaged  the 
cdebnted  lerieo  of  Antient  CSonoerte  and  moat 
of  the  B<:iRfit  Concerts  of  those  golden  days. 
Birchall  published  many  of  Beethoven's  works, 
including  the  original  English  editions  of  'The 
Battle  Sjiiiphony,' dedicated  to  the  Prince  Begent^ 
in  1816,  the  Sonata  op.  96,  the  Trio  op.  97,  aa 
adaptation  far  the  Pbiiofarte  of  Symphony  No. 
7 — the  copyrights  of  which  ho  purchased  from 
the  composer.  Beethoven's  letters  arranging  for 
these,  in  queer  English,  and  Still  queerer  French, 
will  lie  found  in  Nohl's  two  collections,  liriefc, 
and  Ncne  liritje.  After  amassing  a  large  fortune 
liirchall  died  in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  hf 
Ix)nHdale  &  Mills.  5lr.  Saniutl  Chappell,  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  hrm  at  50  New 
Bond  Street,  was  orighudly  at  Birchall  s.  The 
catalogue  of  the  house  contains  the  celebrated 
collections  formed  by  Latrobe,  Mozart's  operas, 
and  an  immense  collection  of  standard  works  by 
the  greatest  oomposers  and  performers  of  the 
day.  [B.  E.  I*.] 

BIRMINGHAM  FESTIVAL.  This  Trien- 
niiil  Festival,  whicli  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  the  most  important  'music  meeting'  in  the 
provinces,  was  oommenccd  in  1 768  with  a  aeriet 
of  petfrtmaiioes  in  St.  Philip's  Church  and  in  the 
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844     BIBMIN6HAM  FESTIVAL, 
ihwtre  IB  Kfakg  Street,  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  die 

(i.  lit  nil  Hnsi)ital.  Tlio  tlr.-t  jiro;^'raiJune  was  ex- 
clusively Uaiulelian,  with  a  baud  ut'  tweuty-tive 
•nd  a  eliortN  of  forty,  conducted  by  Mr.  Oapel 
P.iinil  ( ".jv.;  iitrv,  Imt  sinci'  iSoj  the  pro-^Tainniea 
bavtj  hixn  drawn  from  all  houtc*.-!*.  In  177S  a 
MOond  festival  was  held,  and  in  1784  L  >r<l  Dtnl 
ley  and  Ward  wan  the  preiddbnt  of  tho  third 
festival,  at  which,  t»r  the  first  time,  a  body  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  aiij^iHted  as  stewonls. 
In  1787  and  1790  the  band  wiw  drawn  from  the 
King'ti  Theatre  in  Luudou,  and  with  the  choruH 
numbered  100  perfornierB.  In  1 793  no  festival 
was  held,  uwing  to  the  buniiqg  of  the  theatre, 
but  from  1796  to  1829  there  was  n  triennial 
fr  : ,  il.  The  next  festival  was  in  1834,  the  first 
held  in  the  New  Town  U*U,  where  the  oonoerts 
have  since  taken  place  erery  third  year.  At  tho 
earlier  festivals  the  male  singers  were  tneinbors 
of  the  Woroeater  and  Lichfield  Cathedral  choirs, 
tfie  io|nnnos  befaig  adfleted  from  tMvenl  Laacn* 
shire  choral  societies,  famed  tlu-n  as  now  for  the 
exoellenoe  of  their  voices.  The  members  of  a 
loonl  GenUemen'a  Mudeal  AMoeiation  also  as- 
dfted  in  fbe  chorim,  which  ii<nv  con-i^ts  of  a  lix-al 
chonl  society,  reinforced  by  members  of  the 
London  Sacred  HaiiMoio  Society.  In  1805  ^ 
number  of  perfoniiera  waa  inrreascxl  to  1 20,  in 
1808  to  188,  in  1811  U>  204,  in  iSjo  to  231,  in 
1834  (in  the  Town  Hall)  to  386,  and  at  the  la»t 
Festival  in  1876  the  band  nuinl)ered  130  and  the 
chorus  390.  At  first  the  duties  uf  or^'aniHt  and 
conductor  were  combined,  but  in  1832  tliey  were 
divided.  The  conductors  included  Capol  Bond 
(1768),  Dr.  Crf.tch  (1808),  S.  WcBley  (iSll),  T. 
Greatorex  (1820),  W.  Kuyvett  (1834-43),  Men- 
dehumhn  and  Moscheles  (1846),  Cost*  C^^49  ^ 
the  present  time).  The  band  induded  tiie  most 
eminent  orflie--iral  players  of  the  time.  The 
■olo  initrumentalists  and  principal  ain^^  in> 
dodo  abnovt  every  arUtt  of  note  of  tho  past  and 
present  century,  nuany  of  whom  hnvo  faOTO  made 
their  first  appearaucea. 

The  ■oheme  of  the  first  featf  val  ( 1 768)  induded 
the  IVttiiiu'.n  'T.-  Detnn,'  the  T'trecht  'Jubi- 
late,' the  'Coronation  Anthem'  and  the  'Mes- 
didi*(aungin  the  chordi),  and  *L' Allegro'  and 
'Alexander's  Fiast'  in  the  tlieatre.  In  177S  an 
organ  concerto  was  introduced  at  the  church 
parfimianoe.  In  1784  Purcell'H 'Te  Deum' was 
snnjj,  and  a  new  O»torio,  'Culiatli,'  by  Atter- 
bury,  produced.  Tear  by  year  iiandel  s  music, 
althragfa  still  Ibrming  tiw  nutjor  part  of  the 
pro^in'riinint^^i  was  more  and  mon  variod  by  the 
muiiiu  of  other  uiauters. 

Among  the  most  noteworthy  events  in  the 
history  of  the  festival  may  be  mentioned  : — tho 
introduction  of  Haydn's  'Creation'  in  the  place 
of  one  of  Handel'.s  oratorios  in  1S02  ;  tlie  en- 
gagement of  Mr.  Greatorex,  organist  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1805,  previous  to  which  year 
the  organists  had  been  looal  |>errormer8  ;  the  use 
of  M(Msart's  aooompanimeuts  to  the  '  Messiah ' 
for  the  firrt  time  in  1808 ;  the  withdrawal  of  the 
orelicstral  accompaniment  at  the  church  service, 
and  the  use  of  additional  wind  parts  fur  the 


BISCHOVF. 

'Mtaaiah,'  by  Grailorez,  in  1820:  the  intro- 

duction  of  nine  tromlxmea  in  addition  to  the 
organ  at  the  church  service  in  1833;  the  last 
peribrmanee  in  diufdi  in  1839,  thoyawinwhidi 
operatic  perfonnnncew  in  character  were  intro- 
duced, and  in  which  Si^ator  Costa  was  compelled 
to  appear  ss  »  TOCalist  as  a  condition  of  the  paj* 
nu-ut  of  his  expenses  by  the  committee,  who 
f'ut>ed  to  allow  him  to  conduct  Zingarelli's  Can- 
tata ;  the  appearance  of  Mendelssohn  as  tho 
conductor  of  '  St.  Paul,'  and  as  solo  organist  in 
1837;  the  production  of  'Elijah'  in  1846;  the 
a|i|K>intnieut  of  Signor  Couta  as  conductor,  and 
the  rearrangement  of  the  plan  of  the  archettv^ 
in  1849 ;  and  the  formation  of  the  Birmingham 
Ainat4.  iir  Harmonic  Association,  to  form  the  Itx^ 
contiogk:nt  of  tho  chorus,  in  1855.  Sir  Michael 
Coata  wrote  Ida  'Eli*  and  *Naanian'  for  per> 
formanco  at  the  festival'*  of  1855  and  1864.  Tlie 
reoeipts  at  the  festivals  have  gradually  risen,  and 
the  actual  profit^  whioh  is  handed  ov«  to  ib» 
treasurer  of  the  (lencral  Hospital,  sto<wl  at  up- 
wards of  i.'7500  in  1873,  as  compared  with  JC299 
in  1768.  "The  number  of  persons  present  on  the 
four  d.'\Y9  of  the  festival  in  1876  reached  a  total 
of  14,916,  .and  the  gross  receipts  were  jC  15,1  ^o. 
Sinee  their  foundation,  the  festivala  llKTO  jrielded 
a  grand  total  of  upwntda  of  £U)OfiOO  to  the 
hospital  funds.  [C.  M.J 

BIS  (Fr.),  that  is,  'twice,'  a  cry  more  in  use 
abroad  than  here.  Mid  equivalent  to  Encore. 
The  French  even  have  a  verb,  bi-tuter,  to  repeat. 

When  written,  as  it  sometimes  is  in  MS. 
music,  over  a  phrase  or  passage,  it  siginfies  that 
the  notea  are  to  be  repeated;  the  same  thing 
would  he  effeeted  by  doti  of  npotitiak  a*  th0  Im> 
ginning  and  end  of  the  phraae. 

rtlSCHOFF,  Dk.  Lrnwio  Fbiedbich  Chbis- 
Toru,  bom  at  Dessau  Nov.  27. 1794.  Hit  fiatber 
waa  a  oello  player  In  the  Duke  a  lioiid,  and  the 
boy  was  early  initiate*!  into  music,  though  (^liko 
SO  many  musioians)  intended  £ar  science.  Jn 
i8ia  ha  entered  the  univernty  of  Beriin,  nuil 
attended  the  philological  lectures  of  Boeckh.  l*.ut 
the  war  of  freedom  put  a  stop  to  study ;  Biscboif 
volunteered,  and  waa  taken  priaoMr  hy  th« 
French.  After  the  treaty  of  Paris  he  resumed 
his  studies  and  took  Im  degree.  He  filled  varioua 
posts  in  Switseriand,  was  professor  at  Berlin,  nod 
director  of  the  gymnasium  at  Wesel  from  iSaj 
to  1849.  Here  he  was  remarkably  active  in 
musksal  matteia,  founding  societies,  aariating  pw- 
formances,  and  makiii.,'  hir*  house  in  every  sense  a 
home  for  music.  After  twenty-five  years  he  took 
his  leave,  and  settled  first  in  Bonn  and  then  in 
Cologne.  There  he  founded  the  '  Rheiniiflio 
Musik7.eittmg*(i850)  and  tlie  'Nieder  Rheinischo 
Musik/eitung '  (1853),  and  edited  them  to  tlbn 
day  of  his  death  (Feb.  24,  1867),  acting  also  aa 
re[iorter  to  the  'Colnische  Zcitung,'  and  acquiring 
great  iufiuence  tlu-oughout  the  Lower  Khine 
districta.  The  tendency  of  hia  popers  waa  dend 
against  that  of  the  'Neue  ZeltKhrift'  of  Schn- 
mann  and  Brendcl,  in  reganl  to  Wagner  Mid 
Utak   liiadu»fi  "a  worship  for  Haydn,  Monrt^ 
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and  Beethoven  \rlfh  whom  he  aflorwards  as- 
•ociated  Mendtlinohn,  was  so  ezcluaive  as  to 
fvediide  hie  appreciatini?  eren  Sebmnann,  eawn- 
tial  as  he  in  lh<-  ilevolojmient  of  iii'..l.  rn  iiuisic. 
On  the  other  hand  lus  inlluence  on  music  in  the 
Lower  Biune  wm  botih  good  and  gnat.  He  waa 
the  munical  centre  of  the  ener^'j-  and  devotion 
which  kept  up  the  feativala  of  Cologne,  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle,  and  Diisseldorf,  and  through  them  acted 
BO  beneficially  on  the  whole  of  (Tennany.  With 
Kischotf' a  death  his  {tapers  came  to  an  end,  nor 
have  thej  been  yet  nplaoed.  [A.  M.] 

BISHOP,  SlH  ITkxut  PtOWLKY,  was  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  i8,  1786,  and  learned  music  under 
IVmoeBOo  IKanchi.  Hie  bias  far  dramatie  oocn* 
position  soon  developed  itself  in  a  remarkable 
dejjree.  In  i  S04  he  wrote  the  music  to  a  little 
piece  entitled  '  Angelina,'  performed  at  Margate, 
and  foIlnv.  (  (l  it  by  the  muBic  toaballet,  'Tamerlan 
et  Bajaiiot,'  {irixluced  at  the  King's  Theatre  in 
1806.  This  led  to  his  writing,  in  the  same  year, 
two  other  ballet?,  perfunii»  <l  at  the  Opera,  and 
also  the  music  for  two  operatic  pieces  prtKlucod  at 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  In  1809  his  music  to  the 
'  CiraMsian  Bride*  was  received  with  enthusiasm. 
It  wae  performed  at  Drury  Lane  on  Feb.  33,  and 
on  the  following  night  the  theatre  was  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  tlM  ocunpoeer's  score  consumed 
in  the  flatnea.  The  merits  of  the  yonng  musician 
were  so  apparent  that  the  i)rojiri(_  toi-:<  nf  C'uvent 
Uanien  Theatre  engaged  him  for  three  jrears  to 
oompoae  and  direct  ^  mudc.  He  entered  on 
this  important  office  in  the  season  1810-11. 
The  first  piece  upon  which  Bishop's  talents  were 
employed,  in  oomeqaeBoe  of  thb  arrangement, 
was  a  musical  drama  foundeel  ujjon  Sir  W.Scott's 
poem  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake/  and  prodaced  as 
'  'The  Knight  of  Snowdon.'  In  the  mnno  Bbhop 
displayed!  an  amotrnt  of  talent  Beldom  surpassed 
by  British  conipoBera.  liefore  the  expiration  of 
the  engagement,  the  'Virgin  of  the  Smi,'  the 
'  JEihlop,'  and  the  'Renegade'  were  produce*!. 
A  fresh  engagement  for  five  years  wa«  now  con- 
cluded and  when  we  say  that  Bishop  signalised 
h  immediately  by  'The  Miller  and  liis  Men,' 
BO  ampler  proof  can  be  given  of  the  indications 
with  which  it  commenced. 

The  PhUhannonio  Society  was  established  in 
1813,  and  Ksbop  was  one  of  its  original  members, 
and  took  his  turn  an  conductor.  In  the  following 
ye«M-  he  produced  portions  of  the  opwa  of  'The 
FaraMi^a  Wife,*  the  nelodrMna  of  *  The  Vonrt  of 
Bondy.'and  other  musical  pieces.  In  this  jwrhe 
miapted  the  first  of  a  series  of  foreign  operaa— 
Boieldieii'a  'Jean  de  Fuia'— whidi  was  fbllowed 
in  successive  years  by  'Don  Giovanni,'  '  Figaro," 
•  II  Barbiere,'  and  '  Guillaume  Tell.'  A  number 
of  operatic  pieces  were  prodiuxd  in  i8j5,inelnding 
a/Mitional  mnsic  for  Dr.  Amo's  Tomu.'!.'  and  for 
Michael  .iVme's  'Cymon.'  Two  of  his  well-known 
works,  'Guy  Mann,  pin-'  (of  which  Whittaker 
WXOt<-  a  portion )  and  '  The  Slave,'  gave  int<  re>!t  to 
the  following  year,  in  which  al«o  he  wrote  the 
musical  interpolations  in  'A  Midsummer  Night's 
Ilream,'  the  first  of  a  series  Sltak'  sp-^ian  spolia- 
tiooa  which,  as  Mi.  Mactlu-reu  remarks, '  even  the 


beauty  of  some  of  his  introduced  pieoee  has  happily 
not  preserveil  upon  the  stage.'  It  is  impossible  in 
our  space  to  go  through  in  detail  all  Bishop  s  pro- 
ductions for  Covent  Garden;  suffice  it  to  say,  that 
among  them  were  *  The  Law  of  Java,'  with  its 
tmiTereally  popular '  MynheerVandnnck* ;  'Clari,' 
T.'ith  its  hoiiHehold  melody  of  '  Hf)me,  sweet 
home' ;  and  '  Maid  MariaUi'  full  of  charming 
English  muflic  In  1895  JMshep  aooepted  an  en» 
gagcment  under  Elliston.  at  Drury  Lane,  and  the 
opera  of  'The  Fall  of  Algiers'  was  the  tirst  fruit 
of  his  new  appointment,  '^le  engagement  of 
Weber  to  write  'Oberon'  for  Covent  Garden, 
induced  the  rival  management  to  Het  Bi»hop  to 
worir  upon  an  opera  that  should  opj>o8e  it ;  and 
impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  competition, 
he  (K>cupied  more  than  a  year  in  the  extremely 
eareful  composition  of  'Aladdin,'  which  was  pro* 
duccd  in  1826,  some  weeks  after  Weber's  open. 
It  had  the  miKfortune  of  Inking  allied  to  an  even 
worse  constructed  drama  than  '  Oberon,*  without 
the  elegant  writing  which  characterises  that 
libretto  ;  and  lacking  the  individuality  of  Bishop 
without  having  the  merit  of  Weber,  it  met  with 
no  success.  In  1830  Bisbop  was  appointed  muai* 
cal  directs  at  VaoxhalL  In  thia  capacity  he 
wrote  several  operettiw,  and  many  songs,  some 
of  which  acquireil  great  popularity.  '  My  pretty 
Jane*  being  }>erha])s  the  Dest  known  at  tlie 
present  day.  In  the  season  of  iS  jo  i  he  was 
engi4^  by  Madame  Vestris  as  musical  director 
of  CSovent  Garden,  where  he  prodaced  *  The  For- 
ttinate  Isles,*  to  celeVirate  the  Quei  n's  weddillg. 
This  was  his  la^t  dramatic  composition. 

We  must  now  notice  a  few  other  events  of 
Bishop'H  life.  In  1819,  in  partnership  with  the 
pniprietor  of  Covent  Ganlen,  he  commenced  the 
direction  of  the  extraordinary  perfiwmanoee,  then 
miscalled  Oratorios ;  and  in  the  following  season 
undertook  the  epecidation  on  his  own  accoimt, 
whkh  he  relinijuished  however  before  the  com- 
mencement of  another  year.  In  the  autunm 
of  1820,  be  visited  Dublin,  and  received  the 
freedom  of  that  city  by  cordial  and  unanimous 
suffra^.  In  1833  the  Fbilhannonic  Society 
commiidoned  lum  to  write  a  woric  fer  thdr  oon- 
certs,  and  the  sacred  cantata  of  '  The  Seventh 
Day'  was  the  result.  It  is  a  clever  and  masterly 
work,  bat  made  no  lasting  impression,  belonging 
as  it  did  to  a  class  of  nuiKic  tntirely  different 
from  that  in  which  he  had  achieved  his  £ame. 
In  1839  be  received  bis  degree  as  Bachelor  in 
Music  at  Oxford,  and  his  exercise  wn^  {i>'rfunne<l 
at  the  triemiial  festival,  of  which  he  was  conductcjr. 
In  November  1 84 1  he  was  elected  to  the  musical 
professorship  at  Edinburgh,  which  he  resi_Tied  in 
Decemlnir,  1843.  The  distinction  of  knighthood 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1S43;  and  on  the 
death  of  I»r.  Crot'-h  in  he  was  appointe<l 

to  the  musical  chair  at  Oxford.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  W .  Knyvett  in  1 840,  he  WM  fer  tiUM 
years  acoMdonally,  and  in  T843  permanently,  •»> 
pointed  OMidnotor  of  the  Antient  Concerts,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  discontinuance  of  the 
performanoee  in  184S.  Ui»  last  composition  of 
iuiportauoe  waa  the  ode  tat  the  installation  of  the 
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Earl  of  I>erby  as  Chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  1853. 
On  this  occasion  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
in  Music,  the  Od»  bfliqg  ooniidand  m  his  |Kofaft> 
tioiukl  exeraiM. 

B«iidea  Us  dramatio  productions,  and  the 
•  Stn  enth  Day,*  Hishup  comi>i>»*ed  an  oratorio,  'The 
jfallen  AngQl,'  which  has  never  been  performed ; 
made  for  three  tragedies,  '  The  Apostate,*  'Retri* 
buti'in,'  and  '  Miramiola' ;  ami  a  'Triiunj  lial  <  iilc.' 
perfunued  at  the  Oratorios.  He  also  arran^^  the 
nrafc  volume  of  'Hdodks  of  YariovB  Nations*  ^ 
three  volumes  of  'National  Molodien,'  to  which 
Aioore  wrote  the  poetry ;  and  a  number  of  Kn^- 
lish  melodies  witti  Dr.  Ifaokay^s  verses.  He 
edited  the  '  Messiah,'  a  large  collection  of  Handel's 
songs,  and  many  other  works  of  importance. 

He  died  April  30,  1 855,  and  was  buried  in  the 
ceinotory  at  h  inchley,  wlifre  a  luoniiinent  to  iUM 
m«^uory  had  been  eructed  by  aubHcriptiun. 

The  following  chronological  list  of  his  pro- 
ductions for  the  stage  iuoludM  tibe  mvlui  wbioh 
he  altered  or  adapted  : — 


AnvFiloa,  UU4:  T»m«rUo  «i 
■•JMH*.  MtSt  IteohM  m  let 
OfMMLlW:  CiM«taaiH.lMS:  Um 

In  »  Tub,  1x41 :  TTi«  Mr*tcr1vui 
Brldv.  IMH;  The  i'lrca.MUri  Bride. 
ItJW:  M.'r«>  l  iiT.-.  IHW;  rUm  \lii> 
uen.  llir   M»tiL»c,  l-lii; 

Kniftit  ii(  tiiK>K<i--ii.  iMii;  Vinciii 
•(  Um  Sun,  Wli;  The  £lhi<>p. 
IMS;  7lM  Ucnegwle,  IMU :  U«rvuii 
AlcMcUd.  IMS  :  The  BniM  Bux. 
1113;  Rtrry  le  Rof.  UUi  Vm  Mil- 
ler  and  tit<  Mm.  1813;  ForKl«UiHl. 
l  o'  l-n  Th'  Fumrr'i  Wife  (iiUh 
Ii«>f.  lii  crr.  etc.).  IHH;  Tlie  Waii- 
ilrdii,-  II  <r«.  l^M  .  >fiiik  aixl  Kala>- 
nJe.  Ijai;  The  tinutd  Allktuce. 

IWM  or  aim4y.'im?Tlw 

the  Mill  ltd>l!|i..iii  .l'>l4;  Ji^n  of 
I'arit  (compiled  fnun  Uoleldieui. 
1814:   BniO.er  and   .'-Nor  (with 

ltw»-f;>,  IKl.'S;   Tlie  N.  I  1  l>ll!l:it., 

UU:  TeleOMMliiu.  IMTi,  lla«|>lff  or 
«MllaM.ltlS:  JoteSn  fiut.li<U: 
OnaoB  toddlMim).  tn«:  Comu* 
(addition*),  UdS:  MMminiDer 
N'cht'i  Drram.  1M«;  Uay  Man- 
nerlrw  fwlili  Wtilf  laker,  etr,t.  IHie ; 
Wli.»  want,  a  war.  ifKi ,  Heir  uf 
Verwia  (with  Wliiiiaker».  IKIT; 
lluaoRMa  I.ieulenant,  iKIT;  The 
liibartliM  radapMd  from  Don  Gio- 
vanni). 1817:  UnlH  of  Stvof .  107; 
raU.ar  and  hi*  rhllilraii,  inT: 
ZoBW  (with  Bra)  in\  l**!'':  IIIui- 


trioui  Trmveller,  \W:  DeceinlKr 

ufd  Mat.  iui>:  Butw  of  ttrtn* 
(■daptod  Iboai  Bma.nlK  ini :  IV 
Marrla«e  of  ngsm  (adapted  fn>m 
Mu/arii,  Wi;  Koriuuaiu*.  IMS: 
Tlie  Hrart  of  Ml.l-Lothlan.  IHIO; 
A  K.ikUiuI  for  an  Itllter.  1W»; 
Kwedl^  ratilolbm.  linO:  Tt>r 
•  imime  Kliw,  in» ;  The  <  om«Aj  of 
KTTvr%  1M9:  The  AutiquAor,  IKK: 
llattle  of  Bothwan  Bri(,  llQD: 
Hriirl  Uuatre.mi:  Twelfth Klght. 
l(ei' ;  Ihiri  Juhn,  I'i!  :  Tya  Uenlle- 
nipii  of  Verona.  Ifil  ;  Muittm«e, 
\>'ii  :  The  Uw  of  Java,  IKU;  Maid 
IKal«»-  >l«rlaii.  l"-ii:  I  larl.  I'S;  Thr 
klll«uce.l>iea«.x>o  o(  Ubert;,  Cortei. 
M(  tkelHBt  MHIM  Isa^  »Stt  OHite 
■sMoHtlw  SmmM.  WN:  Th*  Mlaf  A1- 
.  4.^  ■  fien.  l«ri:  Hfi«er  (wm|illr>l  fri-n. 
ii-rtiini).  l>a(>:  An««lliia  ((«rtl7  re- 
orlllrn.  1-U'. ;  t:.l*iard  the  lilnrV 
I'r^in"  I'ii.  I  '>rniialli>ii of  <  liarl-« 
X.U&.  AUddlo.  1>W:  ThcKiiitilil. 
i«r  Km  CroH,  IHiS:  KtwIUIiman  In 
India.  IW;  CndT  the  Oak.  IKK*. 
Adelaide.  USD:  The  TrraleM  Pra- 
•aiit.  1>V2;  Home  nweet  Home. 
1«W;  The  Ma«tc  Fan.  KW:  Tlie 
.''^slan  <  hair.  IKU;  The  Ilattle  ol 
* iiampatpie.  ItO'i:  The  Ui'niaiirr 
of  a  l>ay,  IKK:  VeUa.  Tlir 
Reocoatri.  uaS;  Kural  t'elldir. 

UMt  n>»  pmoi  Ktos  usis  aw 

fiTMl  USI:  TSs  ~ 


(/mp.  Diet.  qfBiog.;  Geiftleman*$  Mng. ;  Pri 
«Ke  iwuroet.)  [E.  F.  K.] 

BISHOP,  Joror,  was  bora  «t  Cheltenham 
^nly  31,  1 81 7.  When  about  six  years  of  age 
lie  was  placed  at  a  boarding-school  at  Oxfo^ 
vhera  M  remained  two  yean  and  a  half,  and 

leaned  music  from  Daniel  Feldon,  nr^niii^t  i  f 
St.  Peter's  in-the  East  in  that  city.  His  next 
mastiw  was  Arnold  Meiride.  ot^^ist  of  the 

parish  rhimh  of  ( "in  uoesU'r,  and  translator  of 
the  theoretical  works  of  Albrechtsbei^^r,  and 
several  other  ▼aluable  tteatises.  Retiiniog  to 
Clielteiihatn  Binhi>p  became  a  pupil  of  Thomas 
Woodward,  organist  of  the  ])ariHh  church  there, 
tinder  whom  he  studied  for  about  five  or  six 
years.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  chnrrh  of 
ht  Paul,  Cheltenham,  in  1831  Bishop,  then 
feiutaeB  yean  of      was  i^ipointed  ito  oigaiiiit. 


He  snbecquently  completed  his  mosical  education 
under  Migliorucci,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Zingarelli. 
In  1838  he  became  organist  at  Blackburn,  Lanca- 
shire, but  in  the  following  prear  returned  to 
Cflieltenham,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and 
where  he  has  filled  successiTely  the  ]XM!t  of 
organist  at  St.  James's  Chunhe  the  Koman 
Gatholio  Chapel,  and  St.  John's  Chnrch,  from 
the  latter  of  which  lie  willi  ln  w  nt  the  end  of 
1853.  Bishop  has  directed  his  attention  much 
to  the  study  of  die  theoicy  and  history  of  miMicb 
and  has  translated  and  edited  many  valualda 
theoretical  and  other  works,  besides  arranpn^ 
and  editing  a  large  nmnbar  of  tba  masteraieoeB 
of  the  great  clasucal  composers.       [W.  H. 

BIZET,  r.EonoKS,  bom  at  Paris  Oct.  a?,  183S, 
was  a  brilliant  pupil  and  laureate  at  the  C'un« 
servatoire  from  1848  to  185.7.  He  studied  com- 
|>n«ition  under  Hab'vy,  whose  daughter  be  after- 
wards married.  Hefore  winning  his  'prix  do 
Rome,'  he  gave  an  iiuiignificant  op^^retta  '  Docteiir 
Miracle'  (Boiifloa  PariHit-na,  Ajiril,  1857)  ;  and, 
after  bis  return  from  luily,  composed  '  N'asco  de 
Gaiiia'  (1863),  which  did  not  gam  Inm  mooli 
credit.  At  the  Theatre  Lyrique  wen  performed 
'  Lcs  Ptelieurs  de  perle.s,'  in  3  sots  (Sept.  30,  63), 
and  '  La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth,'  in  4  acts  (Dec  26, 
67).  '  Diamileh*  (May  ai,  7a)  was  not  success- 
ful.  but  ^e  interlndee  to  'I'Aildaienne'  (Sept.  30, 
72),  and  bin  Overture  'PMrie'  were  received 
w ith  applause.  Bizet's  last  eflbrt  was.'  Carmesi,* 
in  4  acts,  a  sombre  libretto,  but  a  fine  eootv, 
which  was  heard  at  the  Opera  Coiuique  <  n 
March  3,  75.  This  highly  gifted  oomuoser  amd 
very  talented  pianist  cUed  almost  snddenly  on 
June  3,  75.  ^ltlch  was  evpcvted  from  him.  He 
was  a  musician  of  superior  abilities,  though  his 
vocal  style  is  deficient  in  ease.  [G.  C] 

BLACK  DOMINO,  THE,  the  English  ver- 
sion of  Auber's  Domino  Noib  ;  translated  by 
H.  F.  Chorlev.  Produced  at  Covent  Garden 
(F^  &  HarnMn)  Feb.  ao,  1861. 

BLAE-S,  Arnold  .TosErii,  a  great  clarinet- 
pbtyer,  born  at  Brussels  1814;  pupil  of  Bachi* 
mean  in  the  Consenratoire  there,  where  h* 
obtained  the  second  prize  in  1829  and  the  first  iM 
1 834.  He  visited  Holland,  Germany,  and  Kusni^ 
and  in  39  was  awarded  a  medal  fiir  his  perfiMtn- 
aiico  l)efore  the  Sn-irt^  de«  (Concerts  in  Paries 
won  solo  clarinet  to  the  Kii^  of  the  Ik-lgians  ; 
and  in  43  soeoeeded  Banhmann  ss  Profe^i-tir  ia 
the  BnisHela  Conservatoire.  (.M.  C.  C.J 

BLAE8,  Mmx.  Elma,  whose  maiden  nam* 
was  Meebti,  bom  in  Antwerp  abont  i8ao,  » 

distinguished  singer,  and  wife  of  the  foregoing. 
She  was  engsged  by  Mendelssohn  to  sing  at  tho 
(towandhaiis  copcerts  at  Leipsic  (Oct.  6,  1839, 

ami  onwards"),  wliere  her  oviltivated  style,  8}Tn.- 
pathetic  voice,  and  great  personal  gifla^  wera 
long  and  higlUy  appreciated.  She  has  been 
beard  in  mo^t  of  the  European  O^tals,  i»  nave 

(1875)  a  teacher  in  Brussels.  [M.  C.  C.^ 

BLAUUOVE.  Henbt  Gambu,  was  the  aoa 
of  a  professor  of  muaie  at  yottfiyham,  whiar* 
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he  ^ni8  boni  in  Ortolx  r  iSrt.  At  four  years 
old  he  waa  tanglit  by  his  father  to  piny  on  a 
amall  TioUB  which  he  had  made  f«ir  liim,  arid 
at  five  ycar^  old  be  j>erfi)rTntHl  in  public.  His 
fiitber  brin<,nnL,'  bini  t^j  London  he  j>lftye<i  in 
1817  at  Driiry-  Ij&ne  Theatre  in  a  performance 
calle<l  *  The  Lilliputians,'  and  subsequently  playe<l 
in  public  daily  at  the  Exhibition  Rooms  in  Spring 
Ganlens.  In  1831  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Spaf^oioletti,  and  on  the  opening  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  1833  he  became 
one  of  its  fint  pupild,  Franfok  Cramer  being 
bis  iiMtriiotor.  in  1824  he  wm  awacded  a 
■ilTer  ptfae  me&l  for  his  proficiency.  On  the 
formation  «>f  Queen  Adelaide's  private  baud  in 
1S30  Blagrove  was  a|>pointed  a  member,  and 
eonmraed  so  mttfl  1837.  In  if^i^j  he  went  to 
Oennany  fnr  thw  ji'iqm^e  df  studying  bis  instru- 
ment under  bpohr,  and  remained  there  until 
I^ofwuber  1834*  Blaipwe  wm  one  of  the  most 
di:*tin^ii8he<l  of  English  violiniats,  and  for  up- 
warda  of  thirty  years  occupied  the  position  of 
conoorto  player  and  leader  tik  all  file  h&tt 
ovdwstnu.  He  died,  after  a  liagering  illness, 
Baeember  15,  187a.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLAHETKA,  LsopotinKK,  horn  Nov.  15, 

181 1  [not  1809),  at  Guntraminlorf,  Baden, 
Austria;  an  able  performer  on  the  piano  and 
phy<)hannonika ;  daughter  of  J.  L.  Blahetka  and 
lxi''t  tte  Trafir.  At  nvo  years  of  ai,'e  yhe  was  so 
good  a  player  that  by  Beethoven  s  advice  she 
was  placed  onder  Jos.  Csemj  for  education  as 
a  iiin>ic;;in.  She  aftcrwardy  had  instruction 
from  Kidkbrenner  and  Mottcbeles.  Her  progress 
erne  ao  rapid  that  she  waa  able  to  undertake 
concert  tours  in  cninjwiny  with  her  mother,  from 
which  she  obtained  much  reputation,  though  they 
exposed  her  to  many  ealunmious  attaolu.  In 
l8_',2  she  published  iw  oji.  25  a  concert  piece  for 
piano  and  orchestra  which  deserves  notice.  In 
1830  a  romantic  piece  of  hers,  '  Die  Riiuber  un<l 
die  Siinj^'tT,'  was  jinvlucetl  at  the  Kamthnertbor 
theatre,  Vienna,  with  applause.  A  few  years 
later  she  made  another  tour  in  France,  and  in 
1 840  settled  in  Boulogne,  where  she  still  residen 
(18  76).  A  few  words  in  Schunumn' s  Guam  mclte 
Bchi-iJUn,  iL  45,  testify  to  her  eudlence  as  a 
player.  [F.  G.] 

BLAK£,  Rev.  William,  DJ>^  prebendary  of 
BaliAmy  CSathedral,  and  rector  of  St.  Thomas's 
Church  in  that  citv,  wns  romposer  of  the  admired 
anthem  '  I  have  msv  Gud  always  before  me,'  and 
of  fome  dneto  for  violin  end  yiiolm.  He  died 
•bout  1780.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BLANCHARD,  Hejtri  Lonia,  bom  at  Bour- 
deanx  1778,  dietl  in  I'aris  1858,  studied  the  vio- 
lin under  Rodolpbe  Kreutzer,  and  composition 
under  B«ck,  M^hul,  and  Reicha.  From  181 8  to 
1839  he  was  musical  director  at  the  Vari^tes,  and 
composed  a  number  of  vaudeville  airs  which  at- 
tained popularity,  and  abo  trios  and  oaartets 
for  ttaiuga.  Theae  more  solid  works  exhibit  con- 
sider.ible  talent.  In  1830  he  became  director  of 
the  Theatre  Moli^re,  where  two  of  his  plavs 
««MpiDdnoed.  A  tldrd  had  a  great  nm  aft  tte 


Theatre  Francais  in  1831.  His  opera  of  Diane 
de  Vernon  waji  produced  at  the  Nouveautes  on 
April  4  in  the  same  year.  As  a  musical  oritio 
r.luurliard  was  able  and  impartial.  Ue  contri- 
buttNl  articles  to  'L'Europo  litt<iraire  et  musicale* 
(1833),  '  Le  Foyer,' '  L«  Monde  Dramaticpie,'  and 
*  La  Revue  et  Gaz.'tt»'.'  H iw  biographies  of  Beck, 
Berton,  Cherubini,  Garat,  and  others,  which 
originally  appeared  in  tfaew  joomals,  have  l>een 
published  separately.  [M.  C.  C] 

BLANCHE,  i.e.  'white,'  is  the  ordinacy 
French  word  for  the  note  whldi  tra  call  a 
minim.  In  the  same  ""nniifr  tiio  Iheneh  call 

a  crotchet,  P ,  noire. 

BLANCHE  DE  NEVEBS,  an  open  in  five 
aels,  Ibonded  on  the  'Duke's  Motto/  Libretto 

by  John  Brougham  ;  music  by  Balfe.  Produce<l 
at  Covent  Garden  by  Pyne  and  Harrison  Nov. 

91,  1863. 

BLANCKEXBTTRfin,  GEUDRxyDT  vav,  op- 
ganist  at  Gouda,  probably  father  of  Q.  v.  Blank- 
enburg,  author  of  a  work  of  historical  importance, 
'  Onderwysmge  hoemen  alle  de  Toonen  en  halve 
Toonen,  die  meest  {pbryckelyck  zyn,  op  de  Handt- 
Fluyt  zel  konnen  t  eenemal  zuyverblaeien'  (Am> 
Hterdam,  P.  Matthyse,  1654),  A  reprint  of  this 
interesting  work  baa  been  published  at  the 
Hague.  [F.  G.] 

BLANCKGk  Sow ASD^  when  HVaaeb  Keret^ 

in  hia  '  Palladis  Tamia,  Wits  Tre:i«ury,'  i:';^, 
clai^f^es  among  the  'famous  English  musicians' 
of  the  time,  was  one  of  the  ten  composers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  'The  Whole  Booko 
<jf  P.sabnes,  with  their  wonted  Tunes  as  they 
are  8,>ng  in  Churches,  composed  into  foure  parts,' 
published  by  Tliomas  Este  in  159J,  and  ro- 
priuted  by  the  Musical  Anticjtiarian  Society. 
Nothing  more  b  known  ef  bin.  [W.H.H.] 

BLANGINI,OiL  .SEPPE  Marco  Maria  Feijcb, 
celebrated  tenor-singer,  teacher  of  aingiog,  and 
composer,  was  bom  Nor.  18,  1781.  At  the  age 
of  9  he  was  a4bnitted  into  the  chorinters'  hcIkk  I 
of  Turin  Cathedral.  He  made  rapid  progress  in 
muaie  under  the  AbbateOttani,  a  pupil  of  Fadro 
Martini.  By  tlie  time  he  was  la  he  com|pos<  d  a 
motet  and  a  Jvyrie.  His  favourite  instrument 
was  the  violoncello.  His  singing  was  so  exquisite 
that  he  is  said  by  it  to  have  revived  Banm  Stack- 
ellierg  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Turin  after  he 
had  been  given  up  by  the  physicians.  When  the 
wau"  broke  out  in  1797  his  family  titnk  rffn^ri'  in 
France,  bat  it  was  not  till  1 799  that  Blaugini 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  soon  became  the  fashion* 
able  composer  of  kouljh  (Romances  et  nocturii»  s>, 
and  teacher  of  singing.  In  1802  ho  wm  com- 
misHioned  to  complete  Delia  Maria's  unfinished 
o|)cra  '  La  fausse  Dubgne,'  which  was  foUowcil  in 
1803  by  'Chimfere  et  R^alitt?,'  both  for  the 
llieatre  Feydeau,  and  in  1806  by  'Nephtali  ou 
les  Ammonites,'  Utt  the  Grand  Opira.  In  1805 
he  was  called  to  Mnnfeh,  where  ho  produced 
'Encore  un  tour  deCalipbt\' and  composf  d  '  Inez 
de  Castro,*  and  'Les  Fdtes  JLac^dt^mooiennes,' 
wbidi  trere  not  perfonned.  la.  1806  N^deonV 
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iiMter,  Prl&ceiffl  Borghese,  appointed  him  her 
dupel-macter,  and  in  1809  King  Jerome  made 
him  hiH  'General  M uuik-director '  at  Ca-stl.  In 
iSii  Blangiui  pro*Juced  at  Cass-  l  •  Le  Sacrifice 
d' Abraham,*  and  'L  Amour  iihil'jflophe^*  and  at 
the  t'eydeau  in  Paris  '  I^  s  Ft- mm«'H  von^t'es*.' 
In  lit'  rtt'imcil  to  T'ariH,  ami  was  rt[»p»)iut<.-il 

'  SurinUmdant  dc  la  niusique  du  Roi.'  The 
whole  faHhional)le  world,  particularly  the  Fau- 
b<iiir)f  St.  Germain,  thnmgetl  to  him  for  leesons. 
He  drew  up  a  list  of  his  pupils  which  reads  like 
Leporello's  catalogue  in  Don  Giovanni,  as  it 
includes  ^  Queens,  12  Princesaes,  ifMTountesses, 
etc.  Elanj^ni  was  an  indefati^'aMe  composer 
of  operas,  thoiwh  none  of  muck  interest  were 

Kfhrmea  in  Tiurit  liefera  'La  Marquise  de 
uvillicrH'  (li^.v"^,  in  which  Clieruhini  and 
Oarati'a  worked  with  him.  One  of  the  songs 
from  Kefibtall  ia  ttill  oocancnally  heard  at  a 
omoerfe.  His  'Romances,'  in  .^4  numbers,  mn 
tinned  ia  &Tour  long  after  his  death,  which  took 
place  Dee.  18,  1841.  His  fiiend  Maxinie  de 
Villemaretit  piiMish<.d  his  autoliingraphy  under 
the  title  '  Souvenirs  de  Blangiui,  maltre  de 
ohapelle  du  Roi  de  Bavi^,  etc.*  (Paria,  1834). 
The  book  is  interesting,  and  gives  an  excellent 
picture  of  an  artist's  footing  in  society  at  that 
period.  [F.  G.] 

BLANKENBURG,  Qtiiuix  van,  bom  1654 
at  Guuda,  Licentiate  in  philosojihy  and  iiiediciiic, 
and  or^'anist  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  the 
Ilau'oe,  well  known  for  his  'Olavioymbel  en  Or. 
gelboek  der  Psalmea  en  Kirkgezangen*  (1732; 
3rd  od.  1773).  The  inscription  on  hxn  portrait 
cotn[  arcs  liim  to  Orpheus.  In  honour  of  the 
betrothal  of  the  Prince  of  Oran^'e  he  composed 
tk  OoUaetioti  of  pieces  in  two  i^art^,  which  might 
be  perfoniH'd  cither  upriirht  or  up'^ide  down, 
forwtuda  or  backwards.  Uis '  Elementa  Musics ' 
has  some  value  aa  a  tliearetical  work.  Blanken- 
btirg  died  after  1739*  bat  tho  pradw  date  is  not 
known,  [F.  G.] 

BLAZE,  FRAN9ia3  Henbi  Joseph,  calling 
himself  Cabtil-Blazk,  one  of  the  most  prolific 

writers  on  mtisic  and  the  dniiiia  Franco  has 
prtHluccd,  Hiid  lx>m  at  t'availlon  iu  1784.  Uis 
father,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  wan  a  good  musi- 
cian, frieii'l  of  Gru'try  ami  Mi  Iml,  and  com- 
poser of  masse-H,  opcnvs,  and  clianibcr  music. 
Blaze  waa  eeut  to  Paris  in  1799  to  study 
the  law.  hut  ilic  Ikvc  of  tnusic  h^jou  l)egan  t<» 
show  iusolf.  ile  Ltecaiac  a  pupil  at  the  Cott- 
ser\'at4jire,  and  took  private  lessons  in  hamiaiq^. 
In  the  meantime  his  profeiusioual  career  pro- 
mised to  bo  a  prog[>erous  one.  He  obtained 
iiie  posit  '  II  .1  soiihj-pr^fet  in  the  Department 
of  VaucluM),  aud  other  appointments.  But  to 
one  used  to  the  excitement  of  Parisian  society, 
and  long^in^  for  literary  and  artistic  dintincti<>n, 
official  Ufe  in  southern  France  could  not  but  be 
tedious  and  uninteresting.  At  the  age  of  thirty- 
eix  he  throw  U|>  his  post  and  set  out  with  his 
family  for  the  metropolis,  chiefly  with  a  vi.w 
to  pnUiiMng  a  book  oom|dIed  during  his  lebnrs 
houn.    It  append  in  i8ao^  in  two  voloma^ 


with  the  title  '  De  I'opi'ra  en  Franco,'  and  is  tht 
work  on  which  his  claims  to  remembrance  are 
chiefly  fnuTnU-d.  The  suhjects  treated  com- 
prise a  much  wider  circle  of  obM>rvation  than 
the  title  would  imply.  The  first  volume  ocm- 
tains  an  elalw  irate  th'<ui,'h  pojfdar  treat- 
ment of  the  various  elcuu  uts  of  music,  in- 
cluding hints  as  to  the  choice  oflibretti,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  verse  and  diction  be«t  adapted 
for  musical  treatment.  The  second  volume  is  de- 
votetl  to  till  .|  >  r;i.  proper,  describiuir  at  conMider. 
able  length  iUi  various  components,  the  overturak 
recitatiTe,  aria,  ensemble,  etc.  The  style  il 
lucid  and  terse,  and  tliu  ]><«-k  may  lj>e  return- 
mended  to  the  amateur,  although  the  student 
will  lock  in  vain  for  new  material  or  originality 
of  treatment.  But  even  U)  tlie  latter  tlic  fre- 
quent references  to  contemporaiy  operas,  a  sub- 
ject in  which  Gastil-Blaia  was  thoroughly  at 
li'iTuc,  will  ni>t  Ve  without  inter"  ♦  Thv  chaj  ter 
1  on  the  opera  in  the  provinces  is  particularly 
I  valuable  from  aa  hiitorio  point  of  view.  Hu 
remarks  on  the  ovorture,  in  which  he  defends 
a  brooder  and  simpler  conception  of  that  form 
of  art  against  those  who  expect  fk>m  it  an  an- 
ticip.atory  rr|irfHluction  of  the  drama  itself,  with 
all  its  complicated  characters  and  situations,  are 
exoellent,  and  would  be  worth  quotatian  if  our 
space  permitted  it. 

A  considerable  part  of  his  book  is  polemiciU. 
lie  attacks  the  various  uses  and  abuses  of 
theatrical  managers,  tho  arro^nce  of  ignorant 
critics,  aud  the  miserable  translaMons  supplied 
by  literary  hacks  for  the  masterpieces  of  foreijjrn 
composers.  On  the  latter  p^iint  be  was  entitled 
to  speak,  havin},'  him -elf  reproduced  more  or  leaa 
felicitously  the  libretti  of  numerous  Italian  and 
German  operas.  Amongst  these  we  mention 
'Figaro,*  <Don  Juan,'  and  <Zauberfl5te';  'II 
Barbicre,'  M.'azza  Ladra,'  'Otellu.'  'AimaBo- 
lena'i  'Der  Frcischiitz.'  'Oberon,'  '  Euryanlhe;* 
and  many  others.  Theae  reproduotkma  wew 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  proviuc'.al  theatres  whtTO 
Italian  opera  was  unattainable,  aud  may  have 
contributed  much  to  populariae  good  marie  in 
Fmncc.  Unfortunately  Blnze  frequently  m.i  le 
bold  to  mcnidle  with  the  score.«,  and  even  to  ia- 
troduce  surreptitiously  piecee  of  hia  own  eompt^ 
sition  into  the  works  of  great  masters.  Tie  nst*<I 
to  tell  with  delight  how  one  of  his  choral  piecca 
fathcre^l  upon  Weber  was  frequently  played  and 
ajiplauded  l>y  unsuspectintj  audit  nces  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  i'aris  Conservatoire.  Our  auUiur  s 
own  compositions  do  not  call  for  notice.  Thej 
are  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and  are  justly  for- 
gotten. Amongst  his  romances  '  King  R6ix4  '  ia 
pretty,  and  was  deservetily  popular.  He  wrote 
several  pieces  of  sacred  and  chamber  mosic,  ona 
serious  and  two  comic  operas,  none  of  whidi  waa 
successful  toany  amt^iderable  extent.  More  valu- 
able is  a  ooUeotion  of  songs  of  southern  Fimiioe 
called  'Chants  de  Provence.' 

Tliv  merits  of  Bhizc's  liti  rary  work  havll||f 
been  discussed  above,  it  will  suilice  to 
tlon  the  titleaof  iOBie  of  his  wwH  mtls 
j^Uoiu^  simflar  in  diaraoterj  althoi^^h  iiaraij 
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•qval  to  'T>o  rop<'ra  en  France.'  We  n.ime 
'Chapellf  iuu.ii<iue  den  Itois  ile  France'  (i<S3j); 
*La  Danse  et  leu  Ballets  dcpuitt  Bacchus  jusqu'k 
mademuiflelle  Tagliuni'  (1831) ;  and  the  works 
en  the  Tiit'atres  lyriques  de  Pari*,  viz.  '  L'Aca- 
demie  impdriale'  (fonnerly  '  royale* ;  a  hiotury  uf 
that  tlieiUn  puUiithed  in  1855),  mm!  'L'opera 
Italien  de  1548  k  1856'  (1856). 

1' >r  t»  ii  ywxrs  previously  to  183 j  Blaze  wag 
musical  critic  of  the  'Journal  dea  Bebata,'  an 
importMit  literary  poBttion  afterwards  beld  by 
Berlioz.  He  al><)  wrote  nutnorous  articles  for 
the  '  Conatitutiouel,'  the  'Kevue  et  Gazette 
Mnrieale,*  'Le  Meoeetrel/  etc.,  partly  repub- 
l)*he<l  in  book  form. 

Castil- Blaze  died  in  1857,  afler  a  few  days' 
flliMNi.  A  lift  like  hia,  spent  laborioualy  in  tiie 
byeways  of  art^  can  hanily  be  calluil  a  thinf,' 
subliine,  but  it  is  not  without  its  luieu  and  merit8. 
The  ideal  truths  emanating  from  creative  genius 
stand  in  need  of  an  inteniie<liut<"  sta;,'e  of  re- 
ceptivity l>ctwe€n  their  own  elevation  and  the 
level  of  ordinary  intellects.  Blaze  has  occupied 
the  poRttiun  of  an  interpreter,  thus  inditated, 
not  without  credit  Uis  knowledge  of  music  and 
modeal  historj  was  good,  and  his  taste  sound  and 
comprehensive  np  to  a  certain  point.  But  the 
wear  and  tear  of  journalistic  routine  could  not 
but  blunt  his  feeling  for  the  subtler  touches  of 
beaatjt  and  it  would  be  vnaafe  (o  |(ive  implicit 
cobAmbm  to  hit  opiaioa  ob  quMtuns  of  nigh 
art.  [F.£] 

BLAZE  DE  BURY,  B.\rok  Henri,  bom  in 
181^  the  son  of  the  foregoing,  is  too  much  like 
him  In  all  essential  pdnts  to  require  detailed 

notice.  In  literary  skill  he  8ur]>a>Hi's  liis  futht  r  ; 
in  musical  knowledge  he  is  decidedly  his  inferior. 
Blase  do  Bnry  is  faldeod  the  prototype  of  the  ac- 
complished litUratrur  of  the  second  empire.  He 
is  able  to  write  well  on  moat  topics,  and  excellently 
on  many.  His  style  is  refined  and  pleasing,  but 
his  attemptf!  at  depth  are  •*tran<rel3- mingled  with 
the  flippancy  of  the  JeniUttoniUe.  Amongst  his 
works  on  music,  which  alone  concern  uh  here, 
the  nio*t  remarkfiMe  nre  '  I^a  Vie  de  Ktwsiui' 
(1854);  ' Music ion«i  contemjiorains* — short  c'ss.ay8 
oil  leaiiing  mitsicians,  such  as  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn. Verdi,  and  many  others  (1856) ;  and  '  Mey- 
crl)eer  et  son  temps'  ^1865).  All  thes»e  are  re- 
print«  of  articles  contributed  to  the  'Kevue  des 
deuK  Mondes*  and  other  periodicals.  Another 
connection  of  Blaze  de  Bury  with  the  history 
of  music  may  be  seen  in  the  following  circum- 
atance.  He  wrote  a  comedy  called  '  La  jcuncssc 
de  Goethe,*  for  whidi  Meyerteer  8U]>plied  the 
incidcnt.il  niii-iic.  The  score  was  uupulilinliL-^l 
when  the  master  died,  and  will  remain  so,  along 
with  other  MSS.,  till  thirty  years  after  his  de- 
cease, in  accord.ini"*^  with  liis  own  arrangement. 
In  1 86s  Blaze  de  Bury  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  portion  of  I3t»  wul  refisrtinff  to  the  MS 
in  question,  but  the  action  Inou^t  against  the 
lamily  was  unnuox-gsful.  [F.  H.] 

BLEWm.  JoKAS,  a  celebrated  organist  in 
tito  latter  half  of  the  iSth  oantnry,  author  of 


'  A  Treatise  on  the  Or.-nn,  with  explanatory 
Voluntaries';  *Teu  Vuluulariea,  or  piect«  for 
the  Organ,'  etc. ;  •  Twelve  easy  and  familiar 
movements  for  the  Organ,' etc.  He  died  in  1805. 
His  son,  Jonathan  Blkwitt,  was  bom  in  London 
in  1782,  received  the  rudiments  of  his  muisical 
education  from  his  father,  and  was  afierwarda 
placed  tmder  his  godfather,  Jonathan  Battishill. 
At  eleven  years  tild  he  wan  ajipuinud  deputy 
organist  to  his  father.  After  holding  several 
appointments  as  organist,  he  left  Linidon  Ibr 
Haverhill,  Suffolk  ;  and  8ul)se<j«ently  be<  an;e 
organist  of  Brecon,  where  he  remaiued  three 
years.  On  the  death  of  his  ikther  he  returned 
to  Ivondon,  with  the  intenti'-u  of  bringing  out  an 
opera  he  had  composed  for  Drury  Lane,  hut  the 
homing  of  Hmt  theatre  destroyed  his  hopes.  Ho 
next  went  to  Sheffield  as  organiMt.  lu  iSn  he 
UK)k  up  his  alH>de  in  Ireland,  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Cahir.  He  was  appointed  organist  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Dublin,  and  cumposer  and 
director  of  the  music  to  tlic  Theatre  Royal 
in  that  city.  The  Duke  of  Leinster  a|iiH tinted 
him  grand  organist  t<>  the  ina'-onic  boily  of 
Ireland,  and  he  beauno  tltu  conductor  of  the 
principal  concerts  in  Dublin.  When  "Loffpiac 
commenced  his  system  of  musical  ini^truction  in 
Ireland,  Blewitt  was  the  first  who  joined  him ; 
and  being  an  able  lecturer,  and  possessing  sound 
musical  knowlec^  he  aoon  procured  the  great 
majority  of  teaching  In  Dublin. 

Before  iS.'6  I'l.  witt  was  again  in  Tx)ndon,  and 
wrote  the  music  for  a  pantomime.  'Harle<iuin,  or 
fhe  Man  in  the  Moon,*  which  was  produoed  ai 
Drnry  I>ant'  witli  f^jat  success.  In  I'^J^  and  39 
he  was  director  of  the  music  at  Sadler  s  Wellay 
and  wrote  several  dever  works— *  The  TaUsmaa 
of  the  Elements,'  '  Auld  Robin  Gray.'  'My  old 
woman'  (adapted  from  F^tis),  etc.  He  was  also 
the  composer  of  the  operas  of  *  The  Corsair,*  'Tho 
Magician,* '  The  Island  of  Saints.'  *  Rorv  (  > '^^nre  ' 
'Mischief  Making.'  etc.,  and  of  a  number  of 
ballads,  particularly  in  the  Irish  style,  which 
enjoyed  considerable  popularity.  I'.Uwitt  was 
a  good  singer,  and  possessed  a  fund  of  humour, 
qualifications  which  sometimes  led  him  into 
questionable  company.  In  his  latter  years  he 
was  oonnocteil  with  the  Tivoli  Gardens.  Maigata. 
Hadiod  Septsmhar  4, 1853.  [B.  F.  B.] 

BLOW,  John.  Mus.  Doc.,  born  at  North 
CoUingluon,  NottinglianiHhire.  in  1648,  was  one 
of  the  first  set  of  Children  of  the  Chapel  Royal 
on  its  re-cj^tablishnicnt  in  \ft(>o,  his  master  being 
Captain  Henry  C<K)ke.  Whilst  yet  a  chorister 
he  commenced  composition  ;  the  words  of  three 
anthems  iir<Kiuce<l  })y  'John  Blow,  one  of  the 
Children  of  His  Majesty's  Chapel,*  are  contained 
in  Clifford's  'Divine  Hymns  and  AnthemSb' 
1C63,  and  an  anthem  with  orchestral  accompani- 
ments composed  by  him  in  conjunction  with 
Pelham  Humphrey  and  Willianj  Tumor,  two 
of  his  fellow  choristers,  is  still  extant.  On 
leaving  the  choir  Blow  became  a  pupil  of  JTohn 
Hingeston,  and  subsequently  of  Dr.  Christopher 
GibUms.  That  he  soon  rose  to  great  eminence 
is  evidenoed  by  the  fiwt  of  his  being  chosen  iit 
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1669,  at  twenty  one  years  of  ajje.  oryjaniBt  of 
W^tmiuster  Abbey  (a  jKmt  not  then  a  life 
appointnientt,  but  in  1680  he  was  displaced  to 
inake  room  for  Henrr  Purcell.  On  the  death 
of  Purcell,  in  1695.  BIowwm  rtai>]>r)iTite<i,  and 
held  the  place  until  his  deat]i«  On  March  16, 
1674,  he  wM  sworn  in  ohm  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  In  the  room  of  the  Rer. 
Roger  Hill,  deoeased,  and  on  July  21,  1674,  ma 
appointed  master  of  the  children  of  the  chanel 
in  sneeesslon  to  Pdham  Hnmphrey,  who  dleo  a 
week  pnnionsly.  Some  yean*  later  he  l)t>came 
one  of  the  uiviuusts  of  the  chapel.  In  1685  he 
waa  ^ipcteted  aa  eoeof  the  Idng^s  private  murfo, 
and  to  the  honorary  olRce  of  ('nni]Mif<er  to  the 
King.  In  1687  he  Hucceetled  Michael  Wise  as 
almoner  and  master  of  the  choriBters  of  Rt. 
Paid's  Cathedral,  which  offices  he  retdgned  in 
1693  in  favour  of  his  pupil.  Jeremiah  Clarke. 
Jn.  1699,  on  the  establishment  of  the  otHce  of 
Composer  t<i  the  Cliapt'l  Knyal,  Blow  was  inst.'illed 
in  it.  Dr.  Blow  was  not  a  gmdiiate  of  either 
nniversity,  his  d^ree  of  Doctor  of  Music  having 
iMeo  conferred  on  him  by  Sanoroft,  Archbishop 
of  Ctoterbury.  He  married  Elicabcth,  only 
daughter  of  £dward  Braddock,  (rentleman  and 
Clerk  of  the  Cbeqne  of  the  Chapel  Royal  and 
master  of  the  -ehonslasB  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Sh.'  died  in  childbirth  Oct.  39. 1683,  aged  thirty, 
leavii^  one  son  and  three  daughters;  the  son. 
a  boy  of  great  promise,  died  June  7,  1693, 
fiftft  n  ;  the  d.-iUj^'httTH  aurs  ived  iii.iny  years. 
Dr.  Blow  died  Oct.  1,  1708.  in  the  sixtieth  year 
ef  his  age,  and  waa  boried  under  the  organ  in 
the  north  aisle  «f  WestminsttT  Ahhry.  where 
a  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory.  Ih*. 
Blow  waa  a  rtrr  volumlnoaa  eompoaer ;  fan 
works  ctnnprise  fourteen  church  Ber\'ipe,s,  and 
upwards  of  one  himdred  anthems,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  are  attll  extant,  although  but 
few  are  in  jirint ;  sacred  sohl'^  dtn  ts,  ffr.  (many 
of  wliich  are  priutetl  in  IMnvf.ird  ii  '  Hunnuuia 
Sacra,'  1688  and  171 4);  odeM  for  New  Year's 
day,  1682.  16S3,  1686,  1687,  1688,  T6S9,  1693 
(t>,  1694,  and  1 703 ;  odes  for  St.  Cecilia's  day, 
1684  (printed),  1691,  and  1700,  becddea  two 
which  cannot  be  a«igned  to  any  particular  year ; 
ode  by  Dryden  on  die  death  of  Purcell.  1695; 
aongs,  with  which  the  various  collections  of  the 

r'lod  abound;  catcheSp  many  of  them  rainted 
'The  Catch  aub,*  *The  Pleasant  Rusieal 
Companion,'  1724,  and  other  rullt>  tioiin  ;  organ 
pieces;  'Lessons  for  the  Uarpuchord.'  1698 
(printed),  and  1705  (printed  with  eome  by 
jPunell).  In  17CO  I'.low  publi-shed  by  si:l> 
scription  a  collection  of  his  songs,  etc.,  under 
the  title  of '  Amphion  Anglicoa,*  trith  his  portrait 
prefi.iie<i.  In  the  prt  faj-o  to  thin  work  he  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  publishing  his  church 
muric,  but  unfortunately  Mver  accomplished  his 
pur|«>se,  a  circuniHtinu-e  much  to  }ie  rej,Tv{t«d, 
since  it  is  U]>on  thitse  pruductiuus  thut  hin  taiue 
chiefly  rests.  Tliree  servioea  and  eleven  anthems 
of  his  are  printed  by  I'myco.  [W.  H.  II.] 

BLULTilNEK,  Jlliu.s  Ferdixaxd,  a  piano- 
fttt«  naker  in  Ldpsio,  whoat  iutninMiita  are 


much  used  in  Germany ;  a  native  of  Palken* 
berg  near  Zeitz.  Herr  Bliithner  began  bmdnesa 
in  Leipsic  in  1853.  Three  years  later  he  took 
out  a  patent  for  an  action  that  has  been  much 
praised,  and  by  the  a^Inption  of  foreign  imprriTe- 
ments  in  iron  framing  ami  a  f<y«temfiti.v><l  divi- 
sion of  labour  hitherto  less  practised  in  Germany 
than  England,  Herr  Bllllhner  has  aueeeeded  in 
establiHhin^  hin  rcjiutiitinti  on  a  Kure  VuisiiJ.  and 
oompetes  on  even  ground  with  the  beet  makon 
of  lua  country.  [A.  J.  H.) 

BLUMENTH.\L,  J.\cor,  bom  at  Hamburg 
Oct.  4,  1839,  pupil  of  F.  "\V.  Grund  there,  and  *Tf 
C.  M.  von  Bocklet  and  Sechter  in  Vienna.  His 
proficiency  in  pianoforte  placing  was  attained 
under  Uen  at  the  Conservatoire  in  Pferis,  which 
he  entered  in  1846.  Tn  1848  he  took  u|>  his 
residence  in  Ix^ndon,  where  be  l>ecame  pianist  to 
the  Queen,  and  a  very  iiBshionable  teacher.  Am 
a  composer  he  ia  known  ibr  a  large  number  of 
brilliant,  effective,  and  pretty  pianoforte  pie-f-s, 
and  for  many  songs,  some  of  which,  such  as  *  The 
Message,*  have  beoome  widely  and  justly  popular. 
Besides  his  residence  in  Londoil»  Uomenthal  hr.t 
now  a  house  at  Kisenach.  [A.  M.J 

BOB  Ih  a  term  used  by  change-ringers  to  de- 
nt^ certain  changed  in  the  working  of  the  methods 
by  which  long  peals  of  changes  are  product^i. 
[See  Cuanob  Risoimo.]  [C.  A.  W.  T.J 

BOCOABABATL   LmoiA,  was  l>om  at 
Parma,  where  she  rfN^ciwd  her  musical  e<luca- 
tion  in  a  convent,  and  nude  a  brilliant  d  -but 
in  1817.     Afier  cinj^nn,'  at  several  tbeatrws  in 
Italy,  she  visitecl  Munich,  where  her  fine  voice 
and  good  method  were  fully  appreciated.  She 
appeared  at  Venice  in  183,^,  at  Rome  in  18J4, 
at  Milan  in  1826,  and  again  at  R<Mne  in  18x7; 
and  she  met  everywhere  with  the  aame  suooees. 
especially  in  ofen  buffa,  for  which  style  of 
piece  she  was  much  in  request  On  this  aoconnt 
she  was  persuaded  to  sin^  at  Nulea  daring  the 
years  1829.  1830.  and  iX;,!.     iMspreaux,  the 
composer,  writing  from  Naples,  Fek  17,  1830 
('  Bevue  Murieale,*  vol.  TiL  p.  1 7>),  deaoilw 
her  as  'a  little  dry.  dark  woman,  who  is  neither 
young  nor  old.    8he  executes  difhcult  passagea 
well ;  but  she  has  no  elegance,  grace,  or  charm 
about  her.     Her  voice,  although  extensive,  rm 
harsh  at  the  t^ip,  but  otherwise  she  sings  in 
tune.'    Berlioz  myn  in  the  same  Revue  (xii. 
75)  in  1832,  'she  is  a  fort  hajn  toferit,  who 
deserves,  perhaps,  more  than  her  reputation.* 
She  apjHjaro<l  in  London  on  Feb.  18,  1835,  a% 
the  King's  Tlieatre,  in  '  Cenerentola.'    She  waa 
not  Buccessfid  here,  and  did  not  return  another 
year.    She  sang  at  Turin  for  three  seasons,  and 
at  Lisbon  in  1 840,  1 841 ,  and  1843.  She  returned 
to  Turin  in  1843,  and  sang  at  Genoa  in  1844, 
and  in  the  next  year  at  Palermo.    She  waa 
married  to  a  M.  Gazzuoli,  by  whom  she  had 
son,  and  a  daughter,  Augustine,  who  wai 
a  singer.    Luigift  Booeabadati  died  at  Turin 

Oct.  13,  1850.  [J.  m:.] 

BOCCHERIKI,  Ltioi,  a  highly  gifted  00m- 
poaer,  .bora  at  Lnooai  Jaa.  14,  1740.  The  fim 
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rudiments  of  music  and  the  ctllo  were  tar^rht 
him  by  his  father,  an  able  bass  player,  and  tiic 
Abb*.-  Vannecci.Chapal-inaater  to  theArcbbiMbup. 
Hit;  Lny'f.  ribility  was  so  great  as  to  induce  them 
to  lieud  him  to  Rome,  where  he  rapidly  made 
himself  famous  both  as  compui*er  and  player. 
Returning  to   Lucca  he  joined   Manfredi,  a 
scholar  of  Tartiui's,  in  a  tour  through  Lom- 
bM^yt  Pieduivjut,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
even  aa  tiar  as  Paria,  which  they  reached  in  1 768. 
Here  they  found  a  brilliant  reception  from 
Goeeec,  Capon,  and  Dupont  sen.,  and  their  ap- 
ptaraiMKi  afc  the  Conoerta  Spirituek  ocmfirmed 
tiM  fiwMmlile  judgment  of  tmir  friendB.  Boo- 
ehedni  became  the  rage ;  Y^nier  and  La  Che- 
wdil>%  the  pablishers,  contended  for  his  first 
trioe  «bm1  qiiartela,  tho  eminent  Mme.  Brillon 
lie  Jouy  (to  whom  T5<>ccheriDi  dedicated  six 
■onataa)  attached  lierself  to  the  two  artiats, 
and  the  Spaniih  ambawiador, «  keen  nmntenrj 
j>n  ;<:<cd  thcin  to  visit  Ma<lrid,  promising  them  the 
wanuetit  reception  from  the  i'rince  ot  AKturisus, 
Afterward*  Charles  I V .   Accordingly,  in  the  end 
of  1768  or  >Ki_niniin<^  of  69  they  started  fur 
Madrid,  but  their  reception  was  diHappointiug. 
lirunetti  the  violinist  was  then  in  favour,  and 
neither  King  nor  Prince  offered  the  f?trrn!ifer» 
anj'  civility.    Tliey  were  however  pairuuised 
bj  the  Infanta  Don  Lui%  brother  of  the  King, 
whom  Boccheriui  has  commemorated  on  tlie 
title-page  of  hia  six  (luarbets  (op.  6),  calling 
himself  '  Compositore  e  virtuoso  di  camera  di 
a.  A.  R.  Don  Luigi  infante  d'lspagnit^'  a  title 
vhidi  he  retuned  until  the  death  of  the  In&nta 
in  1785.     After  that  event  he  dedicat4.1l  a 
Mni|MMitioii  to  Fhedrich  Wilhelm  II,  King  of 
l^QMa,  whkli  procnred  him  a  valuable  preaent* 
and  the  post  of  Chamber-con ij>o.sor  to  tlic  Kintr, 
with  an  aAnual  salary,  but  burdened  with  the 
condBtiim  that  he  shoidd  eompose  far  the  King 
alone.    With  the  death  of  Fritdrich  in  1797  tlie 
salary  ceased^  and  Boocherini  found  himself 
anknown  eiceept  to  a  small  circle  of  ftienda. 
H«  ol>taine<l  a  i>.'itrnn,  liowt  ver,  in  the  Marquis 
BenaTente,  in  whose  puhvcc  he  was  able  to  hear 
his  music  performed  by  lua  former  comrades  of 
tb'-  Villa  Arena* — whither  hia  old  j)rutector  Don 
Luia  had  retired  after  his  incmlliana — and  to 
become  once  again  known.    Meantiffloill  health 
obIjcL>d  him  t*j  drop  the  cello;  he  was  often  in 
want,  and  suffered  severe  domestic  calamities. 
With  the  advent  of  Lucien  Buonaparte,  however, 
as  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  at  Madrid, 
laetter  times  arrived.    Lucien  appreciated  Boc- 
cherini,  and  his  productive  talent  revived.  In 
1799  he  wrote  ux  pianoforte  quintets,  and  dcdi- 
oated  them  to  the  Fraidi  nation  and  Repiihlic, 
L'lt  th' V  wore  not  published  till  after  his  death, 
sumI  then  appeared  with  the  name  of  the  Duch^ie 
de  Beni  on  the  title- {lage.   "bt  1801  and  180a 
he  dc-«licate<l  twelve  strijig  ipiinttts  {<>]k  60  and 
6a)  'per  U  Cittadiuo  Luciano  Bona^jprte^'  and 
in  1801  *  'Stahat  Mater*  liar  three  voioea  (op, 
60),  pretsentefl  to  the  same,  and  published  by 
bieber  of  Paris.    After  this  Boocherini's  star 
mak  capidly,  and  his  poverty  was  so  great  thai 


he  was  glad  to  make  armnq-fments  of  his  works 
for  the  j^'uitar  for  the  use  of  the  Marquis  Bena- 
venU'  an  1  other  wealthy  amateurs,  till  at  length 
death  nlea-ed  him  from  his  troubles  on  May  28, 
1S05.  The  last  of  his  sous,  Don  Jos/-,  died  in 
Dec.  1847,  as  librarian  to  the  Marquis  Seralbo^ 
leaving  a  son  Fernando,  professor  at  the  .\cademy 
of  Fine  Arte  in  Madrid  U^5i)f  i^"*'  re- 
presentative of  the  name  of  Boocherini. 

The  ability  in  JJoccherini's  chamber-masic, 
which  is  generally  contemjwrary  with  Haydn's, 
is  obvious  and  unquestionnl>le.  He  is  certainly 
wanting  to  some  extent  in  force  and  contrast, 
but  pleasant  method,  expressive  melody,  good 
treatment  of  ideas,  and  di.niified  style  are  never 
absent  in  his  musio.  His  originality  waa  great^ 
and  had  its  inflnenoe  00  the  progress  of  tiie  art. 
To  our  practised  ears  his  pieces  may  seem  flat, 
tedious,  wanting  in  varietv  of 'key,  and  too 
simple  in  raeeamm,  and  doubtless  tbeae  qualities 
have  contributed  to  make  them  for;rott<'n  in  (Icp- 
many,  though  in  England,  Italy,  and  France  his 
best  works  are  still  piayed  and  st^oyed.  Hia 
quintets  and  cello  sonatas  (especially  one  of  the 
latter  in  A)  are  often  given  at  tho  Monday 
Popular  Concerts. 

Boccheriui  and  ILiydn  are  oftcm  named  together 
in  respect  of  clutmbe.  -music  Jt  would  lie  diiiicult 
to  characterise  the  relation  between  them  better 
than  in  tho  saying  of  Puppo  tho  violinist,  that 
'  Boccheriui  is  the  wife  of  Haydn.'  It  is  usually 
asaimied  that  these  two  great  composers  knew  and 
esteemed  each  other's  worki^  and  that  they  evea 
corresponded.  No  evidenoe  ef  this  is  brought 
forward  by  Picquot,  the  earnest  ami  aocuratB 
biographer  of  Boocharini,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
a  fftct.  In  a  letter  to  Aitaria  ('Arenas,  Feb. 
1 781')  Bocclierini  sends  his  respects  to  Haydn, 
and  heigt  him  to  undentaud  that  he  is  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  genius.  Haydn,  on 
his  si'lc,  in  two  letters  to  Art-iria,  mentions 
his  iutentiun  of  writing  to  Boccherini,  and  in 
tiie  menntime  returns  a  oomplimentary  meeaage. 
Artaria  at  that  time  lin  l  pulilishtd  several  string 
triufl  and  c}uartets  of  Boocherini's,  and  had  lur 
long  been  in  boaineas  relatione  wiA  him. 

Boocherini's  facility  was  so  great  that  he  ha« 
been  described  as  a  fountain,  of  wliieii  it  woe 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  c<x:k  to  priKluoe  or 
HUfptnd  the  strerxm  of  music.  That  he  waa 
reuiarkalily  industrious  is  evident  from  the  de- 
tailed catalogue  of  his  wo  ks  nuide  by  Baillot, 
and  given  by  IMcquot.  His  tirst  6  trioa  date 
in  1760,  and  were  followed  in  the  next  year 
by  6  quartets,  published  in  Paris  in  1768L 
The  total  number  (rf  his  instrumental  works 
amounts  to  366,  of  which  74  are  unpublished. 
Tlie  print<  <l  ones  are  as  follows  : — 6  Sonata;*  for 
piano  and  Violin ;  C  ditto  for  Violin  and  Boss ; 
6  Duets  for  two  Violins ;  42  Trioa  Ibr  two  Vtoline 
and  Cello;  12  ditto  for  Violin.  Viola  and  Cello; 
91  String  Quartets;  18  Quintets  for  Flute  or 
Oboe,  two  yiQliiis,yiol«,  and  CeUo;  ladttto  fior 
I'iano,  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  Cello;  113  ditto 
for  two  Violins,  Viola,  and  two  Cellos ;  12  ditto 
l(Brtwoykdin4,tiroViidiia,wulGeUo2  x6SBaKteto 
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fbr  Tarions  inBtruments ;  3  Octets  for  ditto;  I 
Suite  for  Full  orchestra ;  ao  Symphonies,  in- 
cluding 8  Concertante  ;  i  Cello  Concerto.  ]n 
addition  to  the  above  hii  vocal  works  are : — A 
Stabat  Mater  for  three  voices,  with  quintet 
string  accompaniment;  a  Masn  for  four  voices 
and  instnunenta ;  a  Christmaa  Cantata  for  four 
Solo  voiee^  GSiarin.  and  Oreheetra;  ViUaneioos 
or  Mototo  tat  Christiitns  time  for  fnur  Voices 
and  Qrdhestra;  an  Opera  or  Melodrama^  La 

aira  and  Doatu^  with 
Orohestra.  Of  the  vocal  works  the  Stabat  Mater 
•JoDie  is  pafaUshed  (Paris,  bieber,  op.  61). 

Tilers  an  also  many  otlrar  pieoea  ^rUA  mn 
eitlit-r !«punous  or  mere  arningemfnts  Viy  Boccherini 
of  his  own  works.  See  '  ^  otice  sur  la  vie  et  les 
onvrages  de  Ltrig^  Boooherini,  aoivie  da  catalc^e 
ia!.«niiii>'  de  toutes  ses  a?uvre9,  tant  publif'en 
qu'incdites,  par  L.  Picquot/  8vo.  Paris,  Philipp, 
1851,  witli  two  portnita.  (Printed  at  Bar  le 
due.)  [C.  F.  P.] 

BOCHSA,  RoBEBT  Nicolas  Chablss,  com- 
poeer  and  eminent  harpist,  bora  at  Montm^ 
IjSOf  was  the  son  of  Karl  Bo<:h>n,  a  flute  and 
clarinet-pIayer.  He  played  the  piano  and  Hate 
in  public  at  an  early  age,  and  composed  airs  de 
ballet  for  the  theatre  while  yet  a  child,  Hefore 
he  was  sixteen  his  o]>era  'Trajan'  wati  produced 
at  Lyons  in  honour  of  the  Emperor's  visit.  His 
family  having  removed  tf)  Bounleaux  he  became 
a  pupil  of  Franz  Beck,  under  whom  he  wrote 
a  ballet,  and  an  oratorio,  '  Lo  Deluge  Universel.' 
Iti  1806  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  at  Paris 
as  a  pupil  first  of  Catel  and  then  of  Mohul.  He 
studied  the  harp  under  Nadermann  and  Marin, 
but  soon  formed  a  etyle  of  hit  own.  B«  was 
oontinually  disooverinji?  new  eflfeete,  even  to  the 
dose  of  his  life,  aii'l  muy  fiiirly  be  Raid  to  have 
revolutionised  harppUying.  In  1813  he  was 
appointed  harpist  to  tiie  iSiperor  Napoleon,  and 
three  years  later  to  Louin  XVIII  ftn<I  the  Due 
de  Berri.  Eight  operas  from  his  pen  were 
performed  at  tiie  Opin  Oomiqve  between  1813 
and  181 6.  He  composed  a  rer|uiem  to  the 
memory  of  Louis  XVI,  which  was  performed 
with  great  solemnity  in  Jan.  1816,  bat  a  year 
lat  r  he  was  detected  in  extensive  Curj^'eries,  and 
fle<l  from  Franco  never  to  return.  He  was 
tried  in  his  absence,  and  e^mdemned  to  13  years 
imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  4,000  franco.  He 
took  refuge  in  London,  where  bin  tine  pla>'ing 
was  universally  admired,  and  so  popular  did  the 
harj)  hocome  that  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  all 
the  a|>plicant8  for  lessons.  Parish  -  Alvars  and 
J.  B.  Chatterton  were  both  pupils  <rf  fiochsa. 
In  1821  he  undertook  the  joint  maaaijement, 
with  Sir  George  Smart,  of  the  Lent  oratorios, 
and  in  18^3  the  entire  direction  of  them.  Here 
he  produced  StadLer's  'Jerusalem,'  oratorios  by 
Wade  and  Sir  John  StereinMn,  and  his  own 
'l>>'luge  Universel.'  On  the  institution  of  tlie 
Boyal  Academy  of  Masie  Bofihsa  was  appointed 
piofiesior  of  the  harp  and  gvneral  secretary,  bat 
in  1827  was  disiiussed  on  a<"Count  of  public 
attacks  upon  his  character  which  he  was  unable 
to  denj.  In  1836  he  aiiooeoded  Gooda  ooq- 
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ductor  at  the  King's  Theatre,  and  six  years 

later  was  himself  succeeded  by  Costa.  RoMini*s 
'  Conte  Ory'  was  produced  under  his  management. 
Bochsa  gave  annual  oonoerts,  the  programme  of 
which  always  contained  mne  strildiig  novelty, 
though  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  For 
instance,  at  one  of  them  Beethoven's  '  Pastoral 
Symphony'  was  aeoompsaied  by  acted  lUnstra* 
tions.  In  iS^y  he  ran  away  with  the  wife  of 
tiir  Henry  Bishop  and  undertook  a  concert  tour, 
visiting  every  country  of  Einr>pe  (except  France), 
America,  and  Australia,  win  re  lif  dird  of  dmp«y 
at  Sydney  in  1855.  luunediately  before  his 
deatii  he  composed  a  requiem,  wmoh  was  per> 
formed  at  his  fnticnd 

As  a  composer  Boclisa  was  Uw  prolific  for  his 
own  fame.  Some  of  his  many  compositions 
for  the  harp,  including  a  'MetlifMl'  for  that 
instrument,  are  still  known  to  harp-|>layer8.  As 
a  man  he  was  hcngular  and  diaripated  to  the  la»t 
degree.  [M.  C.  C  ] 

BOOKLET,  Cabl  Mabia  ton,  pianoforte- 
player,  bom  at  Prague  tSoi ;  leamcfd  the  piano> 

fort'  from  7:i\vora,  the  violin  from  Pixis,  and 
comjKisition  from  D.  Weber.  In  1820  he  settled 
in  Vienna  as  first  violin  in  the  Theatre  '  an  der 
Wien,'  but  shortly  after  rcficrn<^  the  violin  and 
gave  his  whole  attention  to  the  piano.  Beethoven 
took  much  interest  in  him,  and  at  different  timea 
wrote  him  three  letters  of  recommendation  ( N'ohl, 
'  Beethovens  Briefe,*  Nob  i  75, 1 76,  324).  He  was 
very  intimate  with  Franz  Schubert,  whose  piano 
compositions  he  was  the  first  to  briiijr  into  public 
notice,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  romantic  att;vch- 
ment.  His  great  object  in  performance  was  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  composition.  Meeting  with 
great  success  as  a  teacher  he  gradually  withdrew 
himself  from  all  public  appearance  ;  but  in  1866, 
after  a  long  interval,  appeared  once  more  to 
introduce  Us  son  HitimoB  to  notioa.     [F.  6.] 

BOCKSHORN,  Samuel,  bom  1629,  was 
originally  director  of  the  music  at  the  Drci- 
falti>(keit8  Church  in  Pr^buig,  and  in  1657 
Capellmeister  to  the  Duke  of  VVurtemberg  in 
Stuttgart.  Died  not  later  than  1669.  Amongst 
other  compositions  may  be  named  a  dramatic 
cantata  '  Kaptus  Progcrpinse,'  1662.  His  works 
were  laigely  published,  and  even  as  late  as  1 708 
a  new  Mition  of  his  Sonatas,  Cappricci,  AU»> 
mandes,  etc,  was  published  in  Vienna.    [V.  0.3 

BODE,  JoHANS  .Joachim  Christoph,  Iwirn  at 
Bonmi  in  Brunswick  1730.  He  had  a  strange 
and  varied  life  as  bassoon  and  oboe- player,  com* 
|v)ficr.  newspaper  e<litor  ('  Hamburger  Corre- 
spondent'), iirinter  (Lessing's  '  Hamburgische 
Dramaturgie  ),  and  translator  { Biimey's '  Pressni 
Sute  of  M  u?<ic  in  Gemiany.')  He  died  at  Weimar 
13.  '  79i'  l^-  O.] 

BODBNSCHATZ,  EniTAia),  bom  at  LIchten- 
berg  in  the  Er/Lrebir^' >  abnut  1570,  st'i  li  .l 
theology  and  music  a^  Leipsic,  in  i(>oo  became 
Orator  at  Sehalpfbrta,  in  1603  Pkator  at  Re* 
Liufcn,  and  in  160H  rast(tr  at  Gross-Osterh.-iusen, 
near  Querfurt,  where  he  died  in  1O38.  Bo- 
deneehata*!  MagniHoat  (1599)  uA  ISm  *Gmtnif 
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ba^^s '  sliow  him  to  havo  bttn  an  able  con- 
trapuntist; but  his  real  value  arises  from  the 
collections  of  music  which  he  brought  out — 
'pHalterium  Davidis,'  4  voc.  (Lei|>Hic,  1605); 
'  Florilegium  hymnortan,'  4  voc.  (Leipsic,  1636) ; 
'Harmouis  angelicAt*  »  ooUectiun  uf  Luther  s 
hymns  (1608);  •  ttdnift  XC  (1615);  and 
eipecially  '  Florilegium  Port*  n-io,'  in  2  parts. 
Of  Part  I  tho  fint  edition  was  printed  hj  JLam- 
bogof  L«ipsieinx6o3,siid  oontuBs  89  motels— 
incr  a^cd  in  tho  and  edition  (1618)  to  120. 
Part  a  af^eared  in  i6ii,  and  contained  150 
motets.  iWe  la  no  eoore  of  the  work.  It  was 
publishf^l,  like  our  own  '  Barnard,'  in  separate 
parts,  small  4to — 8  of  the  first  part,  and  9  of  the 
■eoond  fawludfaig  in  the  latter  cue  a  Baaso  con- 
tinuo  part.  A  ct>py  of  the  work  is  in  the  Bcituh 
Museuin.   Its  contents  are  as  follows 
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PABT  I 

Pkler  oMtar.  L.  Huler.  i«  »olcr». 
Kiattot  Air  meum.  Aoaa.  »  <(• 
l>iK<llr»in.   A.  t»»brlel. 
itvoiiiiMa.  Krtacli.  St. 


Its. 


r. 
u. 


L«U'Ui«  pnen.  OrUndu*.  T  t. 
L«u<Ut<^  Uitmlnum.  Il»>l'<r.  Kt. 
R«l>l««lurosninim.  <>k1Iu*.&V. 
Co«ftt«tor.  Orlaadai.  St. 

Vna  vllntor.  F.rcinlU.  8  f . 
EiuliMa.   UabcVL  *  1. 
Ijiij  !»t»-  lv.mli.tjro.  Anon.  »  v. 
fi'ii.  .  intifum.  F»bnciuv  «  ». 
ObuIaU  iMDlon.  AmiDOuU.  Hi. 

ST. 

Caittete  Domlao.  AMD.  *  r. 

r(!i«.    '■.  r. 

(>r  1  ■.•  I.I  ••  !»,  rabri;lu«.  *»■ 
K«u  >uai  pAiitt.   ttailus,   &  T. 

OtrMBdHk  Abm.  Cr. 
M-^tevte  OalliJ*.  At. 

< >^Lt.»in  niftovKiii*.  iiall>u.8T. 
J..1..U1'     '.i'  .1  ■  Hi.    S  T. 
boaiiii«  Oumiuiu  tuMUr.  Er- 
Sit. 

St. 
Sv. 


T<Bturu> 


tT. 

St. 

Fabridu. 


SO. 

SR. 
<7. 


nr. 

•  t. 

AnitI  t«Uiu. 
Sao  VMNttB^I 
St. 

BTmnua  eutUta.  Maauinut. 

«  T. 

Id  conTrrtetuin.  Orlandm,  (t. 
O  I><>aitr>*  J«MI  Ohllat.  A. 

a*lir)^  St. 
latfiiwiBii  OiImSbl  It. 
Ptw MtiiflBr.  WlwlwS'.  It, 
rofifitmnloL  OrtMSia  St. 
l>.iQiii>«  4«b  SsWisSSi  Br- 

twch.  Ct. 
DiMM  In  aillutor.  CTlandui  ^  r. 
DomiMt.  quaaJo  Teuarii.  <<al- 

Iw.  It. 

r.WslMDMt.  tT. 

•  v. 


5t. 

Jle»^t»n«  maW.  Krbarh,  Sr. 
Ai>#rtu<  a4  paiturct,   H.  I'ltfr- 

u^riUL  *  ». 
Queni  Tidttlit  puteTM.  X.  Oa- 

SHsL  St« 

SssalstJWbr.  CMrMah 


M.  Nunc (ilmlttlt.  Anon.  St. 
.'•7  A  l>»raiao  (actum.  lUilar.  St. 

ex.  hurg* 
«T. 

».  Ossm  paldtm  sa 

ctwu.  Sr. 
6a  Tri^tis  Ml  lalnw.  Orlanditi. 

fi  ». 

61.  Ail'iraniitst«.   CalliK.   1  r. 
fi2.  mUrJ«-u««l«m.  I  ,  I  1.  ■<». 

Dnmlnus  J«ua.  (ralliju.  8  T. 
lU.  Ecce  quomoclo.  Uallus.  4t. 
«fl^  AUelnta.  Uallus.  »  t. 
Stl  Tulemnt  DomlBUB.  Hs^ 

aalnu^  8  T. 
«7.  Tulerunl  Domlnam.  H.  Prae- 

ti.rlti".    8  ». 
68.  AiifiMs  l>uniliil.    V.  Krt>«cti. 

80.  O  vtrl.U  UaUJaaU  Bu»c:.«ttttk 

70.  T*tltarti.  fMhn.  9t 

71.  HnHtecomiiWI.  A.»;»»»rtel.7T. 
?i.  Hi><lt«  completL  Galluo.  8  T. 
TX  A<lr<to  uliui  l>«iu.  Neander. 

74.  DuuMraphtm.  Inglgnarm.  8  T. 

rim.  I« 
7<i  TtPMWpstNB.  MsSh.  St. 

77.  FlMliaa  «a    B.  Fnaofhu. 

H  T. 

7*.  Jnn\  lion  rtlmm.   dalttn.   *  w. 
TV.  l>au>lcut  Ln  coclli.  Fabrtciui. 
St. 

ML  Jam  turn  dkam.  rhlooC  8  t. 
a.  iami!tm»»  Domlao.  Zaitt- 

Mlls.  St. 
<»  HlrniwIiaiSSWl*-  OWIWk  iT. 

I*  T. 

M.  Vriii  Domini.  Ginus.  8  T. 
M.  I'raeter  renim.  CaltUlut.  6  t. 
M.  Vm  HlMt  hadk  OilTliiiii. 
St. 

»7.  rreat  eoeh.  CWtWav  « 
KH.  Oloria  In  »ieeUU.  t■alvi^lln. 
fW.  Ji.««ph,  Ikber  Jotcph.  Calvl- 
»lu».   fi  T. 
rtalaMthc  adltknoflMISl. 

aaoMsiiMBMriBib  arnr 

tmtUL  7t. 
N<in  tuf«r«lar.  IMMh,  7t. 
tC.  Uo^lai.na.   MauridW  iSBdgr. 
Haoalaa.  It. 

It. 

■LOMMtaiSMtllMa  Wsl> 

NiW.  B«. 
■a  BttdlsCkiMna  Aaaa.  St. 
n.  DmsUsMv. 

8t. 

VI.  Her™ 

«T. 

i'3.  AT» 
It. 

M.  fluiT«ilt  ObiMaa 
It. 

S» 


<!  V. 

h  T. 

A.  lS«f 


M  (Itntale.  B.PnMtorini.  It.  MT.  HI 

W.  VetiltM  eiolioniui.    H.  Prae- 
turlut.  c.  ». 

».  ('mitatr,    A.  I'.,  r,  .  r. 
ICU.  LaixJaU!  Dumiiium. 
fw.  St. 

1(12.  nouilna 
lUQ.  (.kiKlcul  ki 

f  V. 

10&.  Hcnelicani.  M 

Sn 


St. 

108.  Lubet  dl 
8t. 

lOB.  Ich  hab« 
Anon.  It. 


pahhaliii.  St. 

111.  Hodie  noblii.  L.  Vtatlana. 
Il'i.  Hoillc  t  hrUtuji.  «:.(.abri)H 
113.  Masnuni  liaerviltiUlU. 
nilo*.  H  T. 

Vttiptttt.  8 


I'racturiLu.  Str.ill'l.  ConlsMtua. 


8t 

.  I«T. 
T. 


PART  n  acn). 


1. 

X 

X 

4. 

s. 
& 

IL 

la 

a 

ir 
u. 

14. 

1&, 

la 

17. 

IK. 

19. 


Allrln  ni  dir  Utrr. 

8  volcfv 
Anlma  mea  eupecut. 

■enM%  St. 
An  WaiMrtBi 

r.WalSHr.  St. 
Bcnedlcal  ts  Ona  It 

«  T. 

T>*ti  "nm«-i.  Anoa.  It. 
benedktua  M  DoOi,  S.  0.  Gft> 

feMkH,  St. 
ODBtraiatl  lant.  V.  IMh.  St. 

OoofllrmWiL   r.  Vlne«otlu>(Tel 

CaptUipu^l.   M  T. 
Confiii-tvir  tllil  tn  Orcanls.  M. 

(^itiUe  Duniliiu.  A.  rae«llu>. 
8t. 

Domtuu*  recnaTtt.    K.  Rotb- 
It. 

Der  llarr  irtfd  dieh.  Do.  8  t. 
I>omln«  qiib  tiabltmblt.  tiabn- 

tlllS.    7  T. 

Dnmlitr  J«a.  Luyton. 
Drat  mlwrratnr  nMbl 

TldllU*.    8  T. 

Domloe  qali  hablUMt. 
It. 

Df  profundlt  clanwrL 

Clll«.     K  T. 

IViis  meua  td  t*.  Ba*)«r.  I T. 
l>uinlnl  ■ 
«T. 


M.  liutli.  M.  faiiHiricitIt  Pomlnui.  C.Kf^ 
bai  li.    s  V. 
SA.  TrtbuUrcr.  ti.  U  LeonliUk  It. 


St. 


Anon. 
T.  Blo- 


Anon.  8  T. 


IT. 

Ken  quam  bnDum. 
EiulUM  Vto.  U. 
It. 

Fketum  at,  daa  NS. 

plil«,    10  T. 

»'lt  ,1  tcr.  Anon.  8  t. 
Kn...l.Ta  eoalutlL 
li^mniulft 

«T. 

HaowqaMHn.  ■.Tulptna.  8t. 
II«rr.ii«aaleliaar.  ILFrauck. 
It. 

Ich  hab'*  tewairt.  X.  Roth.  8 

In  Iiomlii.i  Kaij.Iqbiiuui.  U. 

K..fli.    ►  r. 
Ich  Iw^hwi^ro  auch.  K.  Walir 

8  T. 

JubUai«  Deow  Anon.  I  t. 
Inlq— 1  cidio  hsIwiL  Iklfsnn- 
tte*.  It. 

T.l«!l)llch  uhJ  wlirtn.  M.  lUnh. 
7  ». 

T4>tw  ilrii  It^rrri.    Anfiit.    N  v. 
I.^Vft>  i  ...-Mil  i«      \  '      I-  "V, 

Lwba  (lea  Uerro.  iianman. 
St. 

MoHIhm hunetli.  Aaen.  St. 

Sim  lob  m^ln.  C.  T.  Wallber 

6  t. 

Soa  Mt  tMmam.  JLSMb.  It. 


St. 

raiar  pwokTl 

8  V. 

QocmadnxvlinB 

Balbu*.  8t. 
Qu'rltf  prlniuni.  Xniiirluv  It. 
Quam  dllwta.  A.  PaUrtiiv  8t. 
giiam  Id  cneUi.  H.  Kraiiek.  4t. 
Qoi  habtut  In.  Vla.lana.  8t. 
at  «ata  dOMt  nw.  M.  Kxth.  8  t 
flom*  propera.  U.  Koth.  x  t. 
81  tamawHepliiuia  UIU»l«r. 

Sib 


StTntts.  St. 

ST.  81  Bcucro,  ut  fuUar.  Vta.1a 
8t. 

DM.  Tota  pulcn  Ml  L  B«lbaik  8  t. 
W.  Veul  In  hMioB.  O.TlB«niUaa 
It. 

SIk  Tflaltihottiim.  M.B0111.  8t. 
Q.  TsnNa  ad  DM  omnca.  V.  I«r> 

tholiKlti!!.  N  r. 
«.  riurr  l^W  n.  f.  Calvl'fiiv.  «T. 
a  Ich  daiike  I>ir.  K.  IkMl.  iim  liiU, 

H  r. 

•M.  Zlon  nprlciit.  8.CalTblai.  8t. 
60.  Onmuf  prMoqNIa  0.  J.  WbI> 

Iber.  It. 
ML  Jubilate  Deo.  J.OabrW.  Sib 
CT.  Jubilate.  L.  Kaimttiu.  ST. 
tH.  t'ibavit  una.  J.  Ballol,  St. 
In  Ir  iNjmlnc  ipOTTt  PSlto> 

tIcIihiv  Sv. 

70.  Ca:iit*-  liibain  SiOM.  B>TIbIISP 

YlclllU*.    H  V. 

71.  UuMoita  III  eiceiill.  F.  Walt* 

•enw>e.  H  r. 

73.  JeruMUvm  gaude.   C.  I>«mait* 

lint.  X  T. 
78.  Alleluia  Citntala.  J.  U  11^  l.-r. 
Ht. 

74.  Angela*  Adpaatorci.  X.  Zutf. 

6t. 

76  ITndtoCKTlahiik  L1lsn<m.TT. 

7«.  II..II«('lirWn».  r.  Kr»>«.  ti.  f». 

77  iint.l.jliv  l".l  UfuUliiv  »». 

78,  mr.-if  ia«tore».  HUiirlai  .u«. 

79.  i  laritai  L>vinial,  CViaceutlu*. 

St. 

•Ok  An  pkomb  CI 

8t. 

81.  Quid  eondniint.  V.l 

du».  fi  V. 

82.  Ovrulrliir  OML 

■lua.  7  T. 

10.  «tMto«M  Donlaa  aTla- 

CHltlUlL  S  T. 

84.  Bt  noman  DomlnL  Borwna 

8  T. 

fiS.  (<t<'1lam  qiiam  ridcraut.  P.  dS 

»1..i,v.  7v. 
m.  Nunc  dlmiltia.  U.StebilU.  IT. 
87.  Scoex  puorask  Vslosavsa 

St. 

Mk  PtoadalnnneoriaBla.  LBMl* 

bUi.   i^.  T. 

m.  TWtavk  SMhnlBW.  7t. 
<Ai.  Kiretaiwhtossa  AJowsne 

n  r. 

91.  Ai Ill*  DomlnioinllsTlt.  K> 

I'anuL  8  T. 
MATsm.  V. BiiMisiSn.  St. 
n.  O  DmboIm  Jen.  lb  LnahM. 

8  T. 

71  Ti'      '  istiM  Avmrfya 

*< ». 

to.  Pniiam  InlakHlta  Bottt 
It. 

•a  nuimw  nmyoB.  stHiknt- 

wm.  Bt. 

AAlMtila  Mirrezlt.    H.  Palll- 

Onu^.   •''  r. 
ML  Qut  ni  iiuacrli.  Orph.  Vcrchui. 

'1  ». 

96.  Eipuriato  Tctan.  T.  nu-l.  8t 
looi  (JosMmnldlHlpnlL  UCm- 
wtliM.  It. 

101.  Pnrrlto  popull.    H.  Vwrhtia. 

va,  Tuleniot  DomkiUBk 

ss. 


A.  esp 
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Iconlai.  Sr.  { 1-JB.  Tu  e*  I'elrui.  M.  Fnuick.  ct. 

]0«.  AlWIaLk.  II.  Meacrlui.  nr.  ,00.  Vtltn,  mam  WUt  IkbMOlVi. 
lOb.  hlatKt  dem  Uann.    U.  Both. 

8v.  UL  AhMtI  toomi  de  eodo.  J. 

$w.,\X.  r».-"un  p^l  t>r»«'llum.  J.  T 


Ohm.  a.  PimcOuv 


c. 


107.  Dam  mi 
ML  EzursU 

Kr.  1133.  rtrtutii  cu  prMllum.  U  S«l 

Ml.  EiMftpUib  V.B.Oakhiw.1       bus.  8t. 

»w.  |131  Fkciam  wt  ■Deutfam. 

mJHSiNndtea.  y.  OaMd.        Fmuw  Sr. 

Iv.  fmVwHHIdiML   Aaoa.  Dr. 

an.  OvirtoOaMMlL  XOraM^  «v.  m  C»nUb«nt  HiietL  Bw  Bcsiui. 
in.  In  nomliw  Jml  flMhnluu*.  i         k  v. 

fi  V.  Il37.  Itliunt.  qulTenenint.  II.  Rla- 

|]3L  Ilodtr  complcti  lunt.  L.Val-!  bllL«.  >>  «. 

cuniMU.  6t.  ilStli  Bic  ett  tcnu  A.  AguMrhii; 

tT.  Ml  tUMkUkptmMt.  a 

1I&  Ihim  coinplemittir.  ^•n•v^ '         T  v, 

rliiu*.  H  r. 

114.  Vrni  !>«rvctrl!<plrUu».  N.  ZaA- 


ir 


lutoiiult  lie  coelo. 
1I&  iBftMuan* ttb  Anon.  tv. 


Itt  AaiM  Tocrm  All 
tMnilUL    8  T. 

liL  GAUiletit  to 
Uiu.  8v. 


C. 


«' »l«Uuik>.  K.  (i«cuUilii».  b» 
I'il.  Te  I'riiin  (Wtrpin.      t'.  \a 

aunpuv  f.  r. 
131  Trot  tuat,  qiiL 

m  TIMlMlhtMllMfik 

»». 

M.  T«  IViim  patrMk  T.BVIbo 

lusla«.  8  V. 


nkai.  K  T. 
144.  I.*U<I«IC  nonilruim,    H  I  '  rl- 

I.IH,     7  T. 

A.  I'AceUui.  140  JubilO*  D«o.  B.  rftU«Ttckims. 

'ML  IMlUflleerBMB.  K.V*t* 

ma.   P  T. 

147.  FiulUle  l>#o.  A  P***-*!*.  «». 
I4M.  Vi»pcr«auU:mHithtiatlii  Auuii. 


J. 


Mmpiu.  •  V.  IMl  l^aiHt*  doidmi  Domini. 

m  Pmr.qotMtuMl.  KlkM*]  OMA 
Wttf  PMfc  CThMimni.  tr.l       It.  . 

r.OEITM,  oi^nist  at  WoMan  in  Eart  Pnissia 
about  1770,  one  of  the  lAtest  compoflen  whose 
obonJes  »re  induded  im  th«  choral-boolu.  [F.  G.] 

BOBHMf  EuiABinr,  ringer,  bora  at  Riga 
17.=;^),  nUbde  her  first  appearance  1783;  after- 
wards nuurciMl  the  tenor  Carteliieri  at  Strelitz, 
ftvDi  whom  ahe  Mpantod,  and  manied  again 

]'nK  liin  the  actor,  uti«lt  r  w  ho^e  name  she  becjime 
one  of  the  most  favourite  actresses  of  the  Berlin 
national  theatre.  Sh«  waa  the  first  to  pUy  Donna 
Elvira  in  Berlin  (1790).    She  died  1 797.  fF.  G.] 

BO£HM«  HxunucH.  bom  1836  at  Biania  in 
Bohemia,  where  Ma  fkther  waa  leader  of  the 
choir  and  compoiter  of  tlie  opera  of  '  Krathonos' 
(Kiibexahl).  Ueinricb  himself  ha*  oomposed  35 
opwM  aiid  oporattaa  fa  BolMniiaa»  aiid  hia  name  is 
wall  knowii  oa  the  alagaof  that  country.  [F.  G.] 

■ROEHM,  Joseph,  a  violinist  of  repute,  horn 
at  Pesth  in  1798.  Ue  was  a  pupil  first  of  hia 
&th«r,  and  then  of  Rnde,  w)io  took  a  lively 
interest  in  his  talent.  After  having  playe<l  with 
much  succi'M  at  Vienna  in  18 15  he  travelled  for 
•evwal  years  in  Italy,  fdving  conoerta  in  most  of 
the  principal  towns.  On  his  return  t4>  Vienna 
in  1 8 19  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  violin 
at  the  Ckinserratorium,  which  post  he  occupied 
till  1848.  In  1821  he  became  a  member  of  the 
imperial  band,  and  retired  in  1868.  From  1823 
to  i8j5  ho  travelled  in  Germany  and  France, 
aarning  apptauKo  everywhere  for  the  soundneas 
of  his  tone,  hla  IrreppoachuMe  technique,  and  his 
lualthy  musical  style.  I'tit  it  is  as  a  teacher 
that  Boehm's  name  has  won  a  permanent  place 
in  the  history  of  modem  ^olin-pla>'ing.  For  50 
years  he  resi<led  at  Vienna — (where  he  dio'l, 
Maroh  23, 1 8 j6)— devoting  hia  powen  to  the  iu« 


stroelien  of  Us  mmaroas  pnpila,  amoBf  whom 

it  will  snffice  to  name  Kmst,  J(>n<'hini,  L,  Strau?, 
Helme«lierger,  and  Singer.  In  fact  aU  the 
esoollent  ^olinfata  who  during  tiie  laat  thirty 
years  liave  come  from  \1enna  were  pnpila  either 
of  iVKjlmi  or  Mayseiler,  or  both.  These  two 
masters  appear  to  have  supplemented  each  other 
by  tlif  (liirert^nt  bent  of  their  talents  :  Maysoler 
excelling  chiefly  bv  brilliant  technique,  while 
breadth  of  tone  an«i  thorough  musical  st^  mn 
the  prominent  features  of  Boehm's  playing. 

He  has  published  a  ntniilier  of  compoaitiona 
for  the  violin,  polonaineH,  n  uriations,  a  concertino, 
also  a  string.qQartet»  which  howevar  are  of  no 
importance.  [P.  D.] 

BOEHM,  TmsoBAiD,  •  tnte-player  of  dia> 
tlnction,  and  Kainnier-niuHicus  at  Munich,  bom 
about  the  oommenceiaeut  of  the  preaent  oentoxv. 
I^eaidea  oompoaing  many  brilliant  wvrita  tor  ma 
instrument,  he  introduced  several  notable  im- 
provementi  in  its  mechanism ;  capedally  a  new 
fingering  whidi  baara  hia  name,  and  waa  in- 
troduced  in  Ltmdon  about  the  year  It  lias 

l)eeu  found  applicable  ahio  to  the  oboe  and  bassoon, 
and  has  been  adapted  by  KlosA  to  the  clarinet, 
thnntrh  with  less  success  than  in  the  other  caiies, 
owing  to  the  foundation  of  the  latter  scale  on  the 
interval  of  a  twelfth. 

Ks  i)rincipal  j>eciiliarity  is  the  avoidance  of 
what  are  termed  'cross-fingered'  notes;  viz.  those 
which  are  pnxluced  by  closing  a  hole  below  that 
through  which  the  instrument  is  8])eaking.  For 
this  purpose  the  semitone  is  obtained  bv  pressing 
down  the  middle  finger  of  either  hand,  and  the 
anresponding  whole  tone,  by  doing  the  same  with 
the  forefinger.  A  large  numlwr  of  duplicate 
fingerings  is  also  introduced,  which  facilitate  pa««- 
agea  pwriottaly  impraetioable.  On  the  flute  the 
system  baaihe  adrantage  of  keep! ng  different  keyv 
niori'  on  a  li  \ d  as  regards  ditticulty  :  E  major, 
for  instance,  which  on  the  old  eight-keyed  instru- 
ment was  fiJae,  uneven  in  tone,  and  medtaaically 
difficult,  ia  matenally  simplified.  On  the  other 
hand  it  to  »  eartain  extent  alters  the  quality  of 
the  tooe^  niMng  tteoainer  and  kaa  ehanetarialitt. 
Tt  aljfo  compHeates  tlie  mechanism,  rcn.lering  tho 
instrument  heaner,  and  more  liable  to  leakage. 

Boehm's  method  has  been  genatally  adopted 
by  flute-jilayers  Kith  in  this  cotmtry  and  abroad. 
TCloee's  modification  ajMulied  to  the  clarinet  im 
used  in  Franoe  fiar  mUitaiy  bands;  many  of 
Bohni's  contrivanres  nr«»  incoqxtrated  in  tho 
oboes  of  M.  Barret  as  made  by  Triebert  of  P&ria, 
and  are  fiigored  nndar  the  beading  Cob  Anulais. 
Bassoona  on  thla  ijjatem  aie  mttiy  to  be  met 
with.  [W.  H,  8,3 

BOESGNDORFEB,  LcDwro,  a  pianoforl*. 

maker  in  Vienna.  Ignaz  Bbaendorfer  foundeMl 
the  firm  in  i6a8.  Hia  son  Lndwig  aucoeeded  him 
in  iHfo.  and  aoon  abandoning  the  cheaper  bidid 

and  mechanism  identified  with  Vienna,  that  ha<J 

inlluenoed  the  technique  of  the  Viennese 

of  piamata  from  the  dny  of  Monart»  adowtad 

ii;n.ii  rn  uoticim  of  tension  and  framing  and  mi 
action  of  his  own,  grafting  English  prinriplon 
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■poaTfuimii    By  tlm*  ohaagw  he  fan  nbed 

hia  instninK  nt'^  to  n  plju  o  Ihi-^IiIu  thoM  of  other 
acJuiowledged  leMliog  piaaoiurio-uuikm  in  Au>* 
Ma  and  Cknumjr.  [A.  J,  H.] 

BOESSET,  ANTOiS'E.  bom  aboat  1585,  iVwl 
1643,  *  ooneeiller  da  rot'  and  * nuriiitiendAnt  do  i* 
nranqiM  doo  duanfarco  da  roi  et  de  1a  rafaie*' 
under  Louis  XTTI  ;  cnm|io8cr  of  court  hallet«, 
34  in  number,  and  ten  bouku  of  airs  in  four  and 
five  porli»  wUoih  attained  immenRe  popularity  in 
their  tlay.  An  EtiL'H^h  translation  of  the  firwt 
buok  of  his  airs  appeared  with  the  title  '  Court 
A^rres  with  their  Ditties  EngUshed*  (London, 
iwjq).  He  was  Buccee<le<l  in  hiw  jxwts  an<I  titles 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV  by  his  sou  Jean 
Baptistb,  bom  161 3,  died  1685,  and  be,  in  1667, 
by  his  son  Clai'DE  Jean  Baptiste,  bom  about 
1636,  who  coin|X)sed,  in  addition  to  ballets  fur 
the  eoort,  a  series  of  drnto  odkd  '^uit«  d'Au- 
temne'  (Paris,  1684).  [M.  C.  C] 

BOHEIOAN  GIRL,  THE.  a  grand  opeta  in 
time  aeU;  the  lifaratto  adapted  by  Bans  from 

Fanny  Ellsler's  ballet  of  'ThL'  Gipsy'  (nnt  the 
'Gitana');  the  music  by  lialfc.  rriMluce<i  at 
Drury  Lane  Nov.  27, 1843,  also  at  Her  Majesty's 
Peb.  6,  58,  as  'La  Zin-ara'  (Piccolmnini  as 
Arline) ;  and  in  December,  69,  at  the  Theatre 
LyriquH,  p.iris,  m  'La  Bobtefanne/  vitii 
additioiis  by  the  composer. 

BOHRKR,  the  name  of  a  £amilj  of  musicians, 
(i)  Cahtai,  ham  1 744  at  Mannheim,  trmnpatw 
in  the  court  band,  and  remarkable  performer 
on  the  douMa-hass ;  called  to  Munich  in  1778, 
and  died  tiierB  Nov.  4,  1809.  (a)  Wa  mm.  and 
jiiipil  A.VTON,  Ihiiti  at  Munich,  learned 
the  violin  from  Kreutzer,  and  compoKitiuu  from 
Winter  and  Dand,  and  became  violin-player  in 
the  court  orchestra  at  Munich.  With  liis  br-'ther 
Max  (txMH  17H5)  he  undertoulv  in  itno  au  ex- 
taoiivatoll^ending  in  Russia,  wheru  they  narrowly 
escaped  transjxtrtatiwn  to  .Siberia  as  employ (?»  of 
the  King  of  P>avaria,  Na|K>leon's  aily.  In  1823 
tha  brothers  wero  appointed  to  the  royal  orches- 
tra in  Berlin,  but  quarrelling  with  Spontini 
loot  their  posts.  Anton  then  resided  in  Paris 
till  1834,  when  he  was  made  Concertmeister  at 
Baaorer.  Mas  obtained  a  aimilar  poeitaon  at 
Stuttgart.  Tli«  brothef*  nairied  two  sistem 
af  Penlinaii'l  David  and  of  Madame  Dulcken. 

Anton's  daugiiter,  boruuc,  a  giilof  much  {uromise 
aa  a  piano-player,  died,  in  1S49  at  PMnsburg, 

BOIELDEEU,  FBAV90I8  Adrtbx,*  was  bom 
December  16  (not  15),  1775,  at  Rouen,  where 
Ms  &lhcr  held  the  position  of  secretary  to  Arch- 
biahop  Istfoohefoucaold.  H»  mother  kept  a 
milliner's  shop  in  the  same  city.  The  union 
does  not  seem  t4)  have  been  a  happy  one.  Wo 
loiow  at  leaft  that  during  the  Kevolution  the 
dder  Bolddien  availed  Mmsrif  of  the  law  of 
divorce  j>a.>>«  1  at  that  time  U)  eepanite  frmu 
bis  hrst  wife  and  contract  a  second  marriage. 

i  Aa  hwynftant  work  tqr  A.  FooKiii.  'BaieUku:  vta,  Mt  (mvrat, 
SIB  mmim,  m  mnm»*nM,'  srtlkhid  la  M»»>  Sis  aswta  mm 

Mis  Ir  M*  SBAsttar  MwsshMb 


IkmesHo  df— irione  were  perhaps  tiie  reason 

why  our  cniii]K»-:(  r.  when  his  talent  for  nusio 
be^an  to  show  itself,  exchanged  the  houM  of  Ua 
pmnla  Ibe  that  of  fab  maatar.  the  otgaoist  of 

the  cathcilral,  Broche,  wfio,  althoir.,'h  an  excellent 
musiuian  and  pupil  uf  the  celebrated  I'adre  Mar- 
tini, was  known  as  a  dnmkard,  and  occasionallj 
treate«l  Boieldteu  with  brutality.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  said,  the  boy  had  Htaiiied  oue  of  his 
master**  books  with  ink,  and  in  order  to  eva<le 
the  cniel  punishment  in  store  for  him  e«ca|H;d 
from  Broche'a  house  and  went  on  fotit  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  found  after  much  troulile  by  bia 
family.  Whether  ho  returned  to  Bmche  seems 
uncertain.  Neither  are  we  informed  of  any 
other  master  to  whom  the  componer  owed  the 
rudimentaiy  knowleilge  of  his  art.  This  loiow* 
ledge,  bowaver  ac<|uircd,  watt  pat  to  the  test 
for  the  first  time  in  1 793,  when  an  ojKjra  by 
Hoieldieu,  called  'I*  liUe  coupoble'  (words  by 
his  father)  WHS  perfimwd  at  BoQen  with  oon* 
siderable  8uc<:e~H.  It  has  hitherto  ^l  -  n  lielieved 
that  Boieldieu  left  Rouen  for  Paris  immediately, 
or  at  leeet  very  ooob  after,  this  fint  attempt. 
This  however  must  be  a  mist.ikc,  miless  we 
accept  the  improbable  conjecture  of  a  second 
temporary  sojomn  in  the  capital.  Certain  it  is 
tiiat  Boieldieu  was  attain  in  liouen  Oct. her  a8, 
1795,  when  another  o|>era  tiy  him,  '  Ro»:iiie  et 
>(yrea,'  waa  performed  at  tlie  tiieatre  of  that 
city.  The  success  of  tliis  second  venture  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  briiiiaut,  to  juHge  at  least 
by  the  '  Journal  de  Bones,*  wbioh  after  briefly 
noticing  the  book  obsenree  eilenoe  with  regard 
to  the  music.  Many  of  Boie)dieu*s  chamiing 
ballads  and  chansons  owe  their  origin  to  this 
period,  and  added  considerably  to  the  local  repu- 
tation of  the  young  composer.  Mueh  pectmiary 
advantage  he  does  not  seem  to  liave  derived 
from  them,  for  Cochet,  the  Paria  publisher  of 
these  ndntr  oompodtions,  told  FMs  that  Boidp 
dieu  was  ^lad  to  i>art  with  the  cojiyriu'ht  for  tfaa 
moderate  remuneration  of  twelve  francs  apiece. 
Soon  after  tiie  sppoanmee  of  bie  seocmd  opera 
Boieldieu  left  Rouen  for  ^immI.  Audiition  and 
the  oonBdotumess  of  power  caused  him  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  native 
city,  particularly  after  the  plan  (advocated  by 
him  in  an  article  in  the  '  Journal  d*;  liouen,' 
entitled  'Reflexiona  patriotiques  sur  I'utilit^  de 
I'dtude  de  la  musique  )  of  starting  a  music  school 
on  the  model  of  the  newly-founded  Conservatoire 
ha<l  failed. 

To  Paris  therefore  Boieldieu  went  for  a  eeoond 
time,  with  au  introduction  from  Garat  the  singer 
to  .1  adin  (a  denendant  of  the  well-known  Belgian 
family  of  musician b\  at  whose  house  he  found 
a  hospitable  reception,  and  became  acquainted 
with  the  leading  comi>oseni  of  the  day,  Cherubini 
amongst  the  number.  Boieldieu  made  his  d^but 
ss  an  operatic  composer  in  tbe  capital  with  the 
'  Famillo  Suisse,'  which  was  performed  at  the 
Theatre  Feydeao  in  1 797,  and  had  a  run  of  thirty 
nights  alternately  with  Obarabini*e  '  MM«e.* 
Other  operas  followe<l  in  rapid  successi'in.amon^Tit 
which  we  mention  '  Zoraime  et  Zulnare'  (written 
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before  1 796,  but  not  parformel  till  1798),  'La 
Dot  de  Suzetle'  (H;ime  yf:ir\  'LVuiuwski*  (afu.T 
a  draiua  by  Kutzcbiie  ;  perfonned  in  1800  at  the 
Th6Afare  Favart\  and  •  Le  Califo  d«  Bagdad' 
(performe*!  in  Sfptember  of  the  same  year  with 
enunuous  succciiH).    To  these  operatic  worlu 
ought  to  ba  added  aome  pieces  of  chamber  mtwic, 
which  we  mention  Um  for  their  inlrinsic  value 
than  for  the  sake  of  onrnpleteness.   They  are, 
aooording  to  F^tis,  a  concerto  and  six  uoiiataa  fur 
pianoforte,  a  concerto  for  ban,  a  duo  for  harp 
and  pianoforte,  and  three  trios  for  pianolborte, 
harp,  and  violoncello.    To  thu  Hucces»  of  tbese 
minor  oomposi^on*  fioieldieu  owed  his  ap{MUit> 
ment  as  profenor  of  ^e  pianoforte  at  tbe  CVm- 
servatolre  in  iSoo.    With  the  same  year  wo  may 
close  the  first  period  of  Boieldieu  s  artistic  career. 
The  'Oalife  de  Bagdad'  Is  the  kat  and  highest 
effort  of  tliiB  period.    If  Boieldieu  liad  di(  <l  after 
finishing  it  he  would  be  remembered  as  a  charm- 
ing compoier  of  prattj  tunes  cleverijbannoniaed 
and  tolerably  instruniented,  in  short  aa  an  average 
member  of  that  French  »ch(K)l  of  dramatic  music 
of  which  ho  is  now  the  acknowleclLfed  le.vler. 
Loicli Ilea's  first  manner  ia  chiefly  charaettrrineil 
by  au  ulMence  of  utyle — of  individual  style  at 
leaHt.    Like  most  men  of  great  creative  power 
and  of  autodidactic  training,  like  Wagner  for  in- 
stance, Boieldieu  began  by  unconscioosly  adopt- 
ing, and  reproducing  with  great  vigour,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  other  composers.    But  every  new 
advance  of  technical  ability  implied  with  him  a 
comiiKiiiurate  fitep  towards  ori^nal  conception, 
and  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  technical  resources 
of  his  art  odndded  with  the  fullest  growth  of  hia 
gcni\iH.    r)tiring  this  earlier  perio*!  matter  and 
manner  were  as  yet  equally  tar  from  maturity. 
This  want  «t  fonnal  oertabity  was  ftit  by  tibe 
conij^otiker  himcelf,  if  we  nmy  believe  a  atnry  told 
by  hetia,  which,  although  t«omewhat  doubtful  on 
ehronological  grounds,  is  at  any  rate  plausibly 

invente<l.  Fie  relate«  that,  during  the  coh.jh  i-itiuu 
of  the  '  Calif  of  Bagdad,'  ik>ieldieu  uned  tu  submit 
every  new  piece  as  he  wrote  it  to  the  criticism 
of  111!"  jjupils  at  the  Conservatoire.  Wh^n, 
haj'peued  fre(juently,  these  young  pur<Bts  Umk 
exception  at  their  master  h  harmonic  peccadilloes, 
the  case  was  referred  to  M^htd,  to  whose  decision, 
favourable  or  unfavourable,  Boieldieu  meekly  huI>- 
mitted.  Considering  that  at  the  time  Boieldieu 
was  already  a  euccossfid  composer  of  established 
reputation,  his  modesty  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  But  Much  diffidence  in  his  own  judgment 
is  incompatible  with  the  consciousness  of  pwfect 
formal  mastership. 

.\fter  one  of  the  successful  perfonimnce«  of  the 
'C'alife'  Cherubini  accosted  the  elated  composer 
in  the  lobby  of  the  theatre  with  the  words 
'  Malhcnreux  !  are  you  not  ashamed  of  such  un- 
deserved success  i'  fioieldieu's  answer  to  this 
brusque  admonition  was  a  request  far  Ibrther 
musical  instru'  tion,  n  request  inmie  liately  ifranted 
by  Cherubini,  and  leading  to  a  severe  course  of 
oontrapnntal  training  under  the  great  Italian 
master.  Th'>  anix'ilote  re^tn  on  pood  evid'-nee, 
and  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  charactu-a  of 


the  two  men.    Fetis  strongly  denies  the  fact  of 
Boieldieu  having  receive^!  any  kind  of  instruction 
or  even  advice  from  Cherubini — on  what  groimds 
it  is  not  easy  to  jierceive.  Intrinsic  evidence  goem 
far  to  confirm  the  story.    For  after  the  *  Culif  of 
Ba^'datl'  Boieldieu  did  not  produce  another  opera 
for  three  years,  and  tlic  tirst  work  brought  out  by 
him  after  this  interval  shows  an  enormous 
G;re8s  upon  the  conipoeitious  of  his  earlier  period. 
This  work,  called  'Ma  tante  Aurore/  was  fint 
performed  at  the  Th^tte  Feydeau  January 
1803,  and  met  with  great  sucoess.  Tn  June  oiF 
the  same  year  the  composer  left  France  f  ir  St. 
Petersburg.   His  reasons  for  this  somewhat  sud- 
den step  nave  been  stated  in  various  ways. 
Russtia  at  that  linie  was  theBl  Dorado  of  French 
artists,  and  several  uf  Boisldieu's  friends  had 
already  found  lucrative  employment  in  tihe  Bni> 
peror's  sernce.    But  Boieldieu  left  Paris  without 
any  engagement  or  even  invitation  from  the 
Russian  court,  and  only  on  lua  reaching  the 
Ru-«ian  frontier  was  ai^reeably  surjmseil  by  his 
ai)i»ointnieut  as  C'>nductor  ef  the  Imperial  Opca, 
\Mih  a  liberal  salary.    It  is  veiy  improbable  that 
he  tthould  have  abandoned  his  chances  of  further 
success  in  F  rance,  together  with  his  [  rofessonihip 
at  the  Conservatoire,  without  some  cause  sufficient 
to  make  change  at  any  price  desirable.  Do- 
mestic troubles  are  named  by  most  biographers 
as  this  additional  reason.    Boieldieu  had  in  i^oi 
contracted  an  Ul-advised  marriage  with  CSotilde 
Mafleuray,  a  dancer ;  the  union  proved  aajftldog 
but  happy,  and  it  has  l)een  asuerte*!  that  Boiel- 
dieu in  us  despair  took  to  sudden  flight.  This 
anecdote  however  is  sufficiently  dispnyved  by  the 
fa*  t  recently  discovered  of  his  impen*ling  de- 
parture being  duly  announced  in  a  theatrical 
journal  of  tiie  time.  Most  likely  domestic  ndaery 
and  the  hojje  of  fame  and  gain  conjointly  drove 
the  composer  to  a  step  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, one  cannot  but  deplore.  Artistically 
Bpeakintf  the  e'\'^\\t  ytnr^  KjK-nt  by  Boieldiee  in 
liusjua  must  be  called  all  but  total  eclip^.  By 
his  agrsement  he  was  bound  to  com|>oee  three 
operas  a  year,  besiiiiea  marches  for  military  ba  1 1", 
the  libretti  for  the  former  to  be  found  by  the 
Emperor.  But  these  were  not  forthooming,  and 
lioieldieu  was  obliged  to  take  recourse  to  b<  oks 
already  set  to  music  by  other  conijioserB.  Tlie 
titles  of  numerous  VMldeivilles  an<l  <<|,.  ra.-*  be- 
longing to  the  Russian  period  might  be  cited, 
such  as  '  Rien  de  trop,'  '  La  jeune  femme  colore,' 
'Les  voitures  vei^ees,'  'Aline,  reine  do  Gol- 
omide'  (to  words  previously  set  by  fierton),  and 
*T^ltauque' ;  also  the  choral  portions  of  Rarine*s 
'Athalie.'   Only  the  three  first  mentioned  works 
were  reproduced  by  fioieldieu  in  Paris ;  the  othos 
he  assigned  to  oblivion.  *TAtoaque*  ought  to  be 
mentioned  as  containing  the  chanuint^  air  t'>  the 
words  '  (^uel  plaisir  d'etre  en  voyage,'  afterwards 
transfierred  to  'Jean  de  Paris.* 

Tn  iSii  Boieldieu  returned  to  PariR,  where 
great  changes  had  taken  place  in  tiie  meautime. 
Dalayrac  was  dead ;  Mehul  and  Cherubini,  dis- 
gusted with  the  ficklcnrs-  of  public  ta-ste,  kept 
silence;  Is'icolo  Isuuard  was  the  only  rival  to  be 
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feared.  But  BoieUHeu  had  not  been  forgott«n 
I9  hu  old  admirers.  Hie  revival  of  '  Ma  4ant« 
Aonre*  and  tlie  first  perfbrmatiee  In  Paris  of  an 

iinpn ivol  version  of  '  Ivieri  de  trop'  were  received 
with  applAUso,  which  increased  to  a  storm  of 
entirasiaatn  wben  in  tSia  one  of  the  coinpaeer  6 
ma«t  cliarniinf^  oj)era8,  '  Jean  de  P;iriti,*  «i\v  the 
litfht.  This  is  one  of  the  two  masterpieces  on 
wnich  Boieldien's  clafm  to  hnmortwty  mvst 
mainly  rest.  As  ri  _':uil-<  refint-d  humour  and 
the  gift  uf  musically  delineatiug  a  character  in 
a  fbw  masterly  touches,  this  work  remains  un- 
surpassed t;V(»n  liy  f'oieldleu  Iniiiself;  in  abundance 
of  ohariiiin^  niel<Kli«s  it  is  perhaps  inferior,  and 
inferior  only,  to  the  '  Dame  Blanche.'  No  other 
proJucti'iti  i>f  tlie  Freneh  «:h(K)l  c^m  rival  either 
of  the  two  in  the  siistiiined  development  of  the 
excellenceM  nio«t  characteriatic  of  that  school. 
The  Princerts  of  Navarre,  the  I'aije,  the  Seneschal, 
are  indestructible  types  of  loveliness,  grace,  and 
humour.  AAer  the  effort  in  'Jean  de  Paris' 
Boieldieu*8  genius  seemed  to  be  exhausted :  nearly 
fourteen  yean;  elapsed  before  be  showed  in  the 
*Damo  Blanclie'  that  his  dormant  power  was 
capable  of  still  higher  flights.  We  will  not 
encumber  the  reader's  memory  with  a  Hst  of 
n.inie«  lxl'.iiL:iiiL,'  to  the  intervening  perioil, 
which  would  have  to  remain  names  only.  Many 
of  these  operas  were  oompnsed  in  collaboration 
with  Chemlnni,  Catcl.  I.^iouanl,  and  others;  only 
*I/e  nouveau  seigneur  de  village'  aad 
*!«  petit  Chaperon  rouge'  (l8l8>,  both  by 
Boieldieu  alone,  m.ay  be  mentioned  here.  Aft<  r 
the  successful  production  of  the  last-named 
opera,  Boieldieu  did  not  bring  out  a  new  entire 
work  for  seven  years.  In  December  1825  tlie 
h-iv^  expected  '  DaJnc  Blanche'  saw  the  light, 
an<l  was  receiveil  with  unprecedented  applause. 
Boieldieu  nhxle;«tly  .i*>cril  <  >  part  of  this  success 
to  the  national  reaction  aguiu-st  t'.e  Ru&iini- 
vrandiipof  the  preceding  years.  Other  temporary 
cause*  have  been  cite<l.  but  the  first  vertlict  h.os 
be«n  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  audiences. 
Up  till  June  1875  thi  uji.  ta  has  been  performed 
at  one  and  the  same  theatre  1340  times,  and 
yet  its  melodies  sound  as  ii^esh  and  are  received 
with  ae  much  enthuHiaum  as  ou  that  eventful 
night  of  December  10,  i^.>5,  so  graphically 
described  by  Boieldieu'^  ]>upil  Adam.  Snen 
pieces  as  the  oavatina  '  \  ieiis  gentille  dame,' 
the  song  '  D'ici  voyez  ce  beau  domaiue,'  or  the 
trio  at  the  end  of  the  lint  act  will  never  liul 
of  their  effect  a*  kmg  as  tike  tetXiag  tat  true 
grace  remains. 

The  'Dame  Bhadie*  is  the  finest  woric  «f 
Boieldieu,  and  Boieldieu  the  uT'-atest  niaiiter 
of  the  French  school  uf  conuc  opera.  It  in 
tbemfere  diflicalt  to  epealc  of  the  composer,  and 
of  the  work  m'wt  cliaraeteriRtic  of  hi«  style,  with- 
out repeating'  to  s<jme  extent,  in  a  higher  key  of 
•niegy,  what  has  already  been  said  in  these 
pages  of  oth'-r  m;lHt^•r!^  of  the  SRUie  school, 
with  Auber,  lioieldieu  shares  verve  of  dramatic 
Utterance,  with  Adam  piquancy  of  rhythmical 
structure,  while  he  avoids  almost  entirely  that 
bane  of  modern  music,  the  dauce-rhythm. 


which  in  the  two  other  composers  marks  the 
bitginning  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  school. 
Peculiar  to  Boieldieu  is  a  certain  homdy  swect- 
n<  sK  of  melody,  which  proves  its  kinship  to 
that  source  of  all  tru\y  national  music,  the 
popular  soo]^.  Tlie  *Inune  Blanche'  might 
indeed  be  considered  as  the  nrti.stie  continuation 
of  the  chanson,  in  the  same  sense  as  Weber's 
*Der  Frelsohtttz'  ha*  been  called  a  dramatised 
Vfdkslied.  With  re^'rtrd  t^)  Boidilieu's  work 
this  remark  indicates  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
development  of  what  in  a  previous  article  has 
been  de8cri!)e<l  as  the  '  anialt,'amating  force  of 
Freneli  art  and  culture' ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  subject  treated  is  Scotch. 
The  i>lot  is  a  compound  of  two  of  Scott's  noveli», 
the  'Monastery'  and  'Guy  Mannering.'  Julian, 
(alias  Geoi^  Brown>,  comes  to  his  paternal 
castle  unknown  to  himself  He  hears  the  songs 
of  his  chihllKHxl,  which  awaken  old  memories  in 
him;  but  he  seems  doomed  to  misery  and  dis- 
apuointment,  for  on  the  day  of  his  "return  his 
hall  and  his  broad  acres  are  to  be^come  the 
]irt»perty  of  a  villain,  the  unfaithful  steward  of 
his  own  family.  Here  is  a  situation  full  of 
gloom  and  sad  fbreboding.  But  Scribe  and 
Boi<Mieu  knew  Ix'tter.  I'heir  hero  is  a  dashing 
cavalry  officer,  who  makes  love  to  everv  pretty 
woman  he  comes  across,  the  'White  LMy  of 
Avenel'  amoiiL,'Ht  the  number.  Yet  nobtxly  who 
hfts  witnessed  the  impersonation  of  George 
Brown  by  the  great  Boger  can  have  laQed  to 
be  imprensed  witii  the  gtace  and  noUe  gallant^ 
of  the  character. 

The  Scotch  ain,  also,  Introduced  by  Boieldiect, 
although  correctly  transcribed,  appear,  in  their 
harmonic  and  rhythmical  treatment,  thoroughly 
French.  The  tune  of  *  Robin  Adair,'  descrilnjd 
as  '  le  chant  ordinaire  de  la  tribu  d'Avenel,' 
would  perhaps  hardly  Ihj  recogniM.d  by  a  genuine 
North  Briton ;  but  what  it  has  lost  in  laclneM 
it  has  gained  in  sweetness. 

So  much  alwut  the  qualities  which  Boieldieu 
has  in  common  with  all  the  good  oompoeen  of 
his  school  i  in  one  point  however  he  remains 
unrividled  hy  any  of  them,  viz.  in  the  masterly 
and  th<m)ughly  organic  structure  of  his  ensembles. 
Roasseau,  in  giving  vent  to  his  whimsical  aver- 
sion to  polyphony,  says  that  it  &  as  Imposrible 
to  listen  to  two  tlitlerent  tunes  played  at  the 
same  time  as  to  two  persons  apeaking  simul- 
taneously. True  in  a  eertain  sense;  nnless 
these  tunes  re|  renent  at  once  unity  and  di- 
vergence— oneness,  that  is,  of  situation,  and 
divernty  of  feelings  excited  by  this  one  aitaation 
in  various  nuuds.  We  liere  touch  upon  one  of 
the  deepest  problems  of  dramatic  music,  a 
problem  triunqdiantly  s<ilved  in  the  second  act 
of  the  '  Dame  Blanche.'  In  the  finale  of  that 
act  we  have  a  large  ensemble  of  seven  sulo  voices 
an<i  cbonia.  All  these  comment  upon  one  and 
the  same  event  with  sentiments  as  widely 
ditferoitt  as  can  well  be  imagined.  We  hear 
the  di8aj>i)(>inted  growl  of  baffled  vice,  the 
triumph  of  loyal  attachment,  and  the  subdued 
note  of  tender  love— all  mingling  with  each 
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oUwr  tool  yet  arranged  in  separate  groups  of 
gnphic  (listinctneHS.  This  enseiiil)le,  ainl  imlt  etl 
the  whole  auction  scene,  deserve  the  appeli»tion 
'daariad*  In  tiie  highest  seiiw  of  ihe  yrari. 

Tlie  remainder  of  IViiclilieu'a  life  in  h:u1  to 
rehite.  Ue  prudiiced  another  opera,  called  '  Lea 
Deux  NuitR,  in  1829,  bat  it  proved  a  fidlure, 
owinj^'  chiefly  to  tho  dull  lihrotto  l>y  Bouilly, 
\i-hich  the  ooinposer  had  accepted  from  ^'(mmI 
nature.  TUb  dttaf^pointment  may  bavc  f<  ^t^  red 
the  pulmonnrv  discn'^e,  the  f^enns  of  which 
Boieldieu  liad  brought  Lack  from  Iiu»ina.  In 
vain  he  sought  recovery  in  tlie  mild  climate  of 
Southern  France.  Pecuniary  (Hfficulties  increased 
the  discomforts  of  his  failing  hcalsli.  The  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Op^ra  Conuque  an  i  ilie  expulsion 
of  Cliarles  X,  trom  whom  he  ha<^l  recei\  eil  a 
pension,  deprived  Boieldieu  of  hi«  chitjf  ntiurces 
of  income.  At  last  M.  Thiers,  the  miuiater  of 
Louia  Philippe^  relieved  the  maiter'a  anxieties 
by  a  government  pension  of  6000  firanca.  Boiel 
dieu  died  OctoV>er  8,  1834,  at  Jarty,  Im  country 
houae^  near  Paris.  The  troubles  of  his  last 
years  wen  sHured  and  softened  by  his  second 
wife,  to  whom  the  composer  wr\H  iniite<l  in  i  ''^:7 
after  a  long  and  tender  attachment.  By  her  he 
had  a  sod,  AimiKir,  born  In  i8itf,  and  eda- 
cate<l  at  the  fonsorwitoire  tmder  his  father. 
He  ifl  the  author  of  iteveral  coraic  oiierae,  nunie 
of  which  have  been  saeoessfolly  performed  at  the 
Opera  Coniique  and  other  theatres^.  Tt  in  perhaps 
chieHy  the  burden  of  hiti  name  which  preventti 
him  from  taking  »  more  distingniBhad  position 
amoncf^t  cf)nt€mf>orary  French  compnjHTH.  At 
the  ct  ntcnary  celehnition  of  his  father's  birtli- 
day  :it  Koucii  a  comic  opera  by  the  younger 
JSoieidieu,  called  'La  Halte  du  JBoi'  wan  per- 
formed with  great  success.  [F.  H.] 

BOLEliO.  A  briisk  Spanirth  dance  in  3-4 
time.  The  earliest  form  of  its  rhythm  waa 

jirrrifojl 

wUdi  later  became 

I  illll;  I  r-fij- 

while  to  the  longer  notes  of  the  accompaniment 
•bcwter  melody  notes  were  given,  and  riee  vena. 
fJradtially  the  rhvthm  of  the  ca.Htain.ls,  which 
were  ut^ed  as  an  accumpauimont  to  the  dance  by 
the  dancers  themselves^  was  introduced  into  the 
musk^  which  now  tiimiiied  this  fins 


or 


•  •  4  • 

I 


111! 


Tlie  l)<i!<  ro  itmially  consij^ts  of  two  chief  parts, 
encli  rt  pi  ated,  and  a  trio.  The  caHtanet  rh\'thm 
alnivc  n  ferretl  to  mostly  conunenccs  at  leatit  one 
bar  Ijefore  the  meltKly.  Go<m1  exam|)les  of  the 
Ixdero  may  Ijo  found  in  Mi'hnl's  '  Lea  deux 
Aveui^le.x,'  U'eber's  '  IVecioW  (gipsy-ballets,  and 
Aubor's  '  Mii8aniell(\'  We  give  the  openii^  of 
the  last  ai  an  illuittration 


[E.  P.] 

BOLLA,  SiGNORA,  an  Italian  prima  buifa* 
who  sang  in  London  at  the  opera  in  1 794.  She 

was  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  a '  iilca>inLr,  cponteel 
actress,'  who  with  a  better  voice  would  have 
been  «n  exeellent  ringer.  She  waa  rtry  aneeese 

ful  in  Paitsiello's  'Zingari,'  and  in  'Nina,'  which 
latter  she  choso  for  her  benefit,  with  spoken 
dial<:»gue  inittead  of  recitative ;  but  this  waa  con* 
sidereil  an  infrin^oment  of  the  rij,'hts  of  the 
English  theatreH,  and  after  a  few  nights  it  was 
stop|»ed  '  by  authority.'  In  iSoi  she  wan  >.ingini» 
at  Paris  m  OfMCn  bufiih  with  Laszarini  rind 
btriuoMuxhi.  [J.  M.] 
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BOLOGNA.  The  first  school  for  instruction 
in  mnaie  in  Italy  wm  feonded  «t  Bologiuk 

in  i4'^2  l«y  P«»j>e  Niclmlaa  V.,  when  Tlartol  'in- 
m«o  lUmis  I't^reja,  a  8i>amard,  was  suuuuoaed 
fifom  SatamMina  to  praida  over  it.  Spataro 
(so  called  because  he  w:w  by  trade  a  mnkr-r 
of  flcabbaids),  one  of  the  w\y  Italian  writcn 
on  inunc  in  tlie  isth  oentory,  waa  •  diieiple 
of  Pervja. 

la  the  l6th  and  17th  centuries  IJ^ikx^'tia  had 
as  many  as  thirty  ac^iilbiiiieg  fi>r  the  pn>motinn 
of  Tarions  sciences  and  art«.  Four  out  of  this 
noraber  were  musical,  not  including  that  of  the 
'G«Iati'  (founded  1588)  whidi  comprehended 
every  science  and  art^  and  flourished  throughout 
the  t6th  century.  One  of  ifet  m8iiibei%  Giralanio 
Desideri,  wrote  n  valuable  tTBatiee  on  mudc. 
Hie  four  are  as  follows 

1.  'Dei  Cbooordi/ founded  in  161 5.  Tlieeniii 
ch<>s<n  by  this  iii.vtitiition  were — tlirop  time- 
jueces,  a  clock,  an  hour  glass,  and  a  diaL  The 
motto— 'TendimuB  mm.* 

2.  '  Dei  Fiiomn.ii,'  founde*!  in  i^^ :  bv  Oimlamn 
Giacobbi,  a  lt:inuNl  clasHical  cumjw'Hfr  of  the 
Bologiie^e  HC'h'Hil  uikI  '  Maestro  di  Ca^iella*  of 
8an  rctnniio.  Hiin  .i*  ridt  niy  wan  eutirt'Iy  devoted 
to  the  study  of  muHical  ttciuace.  Deviue  — a  buMh 
of  reeds,  witii  the  moCto  'Yooie  dnloedine 
captant/ 

3.  '  Dei  Fll:i><chiLi/  opened  in  1633.  Device— 
David's  harfi ;  motto — '  Orbem  demulcet  attactu.' 
The  object  of  this  institution  was  to  inquire  into 
the  science  of  sound. 

4-  *  Dei  Filarmonici,'  instituted  in  1675  by  Vin- 
esnao  Carrati  entirely  for  music.  Bumey,  in  hia 
•Tonr*  of  1 773  (p.  230),  speaks  of  tUa  academy 
tm  still  ill  t'xiKtence.  He  was  present  at  a  kind 
of  trial  of  akill  amongst  the  academicians  which 
took  plaee  annnanj  in  the  ehmdi  of  San 
GiMvaniu  in  Monte.  The  meml)ers  of  thin 
socie^  each  composed  portions  of  the  »crv'ice, 
and  Barney,  whoee  opinion  of  the  performance 
was  a.>ik«^l,  pnii-ic-  Iii-lily  the  variety  of  style 
and  maaterly  cumpttsitiouti  of  the  members. 
'At  this  pcsfonnanoe,'  he  nays,  'wera  present 
Mr.  Mozart  and  his  son,  the  little  Clennan  wh<j«e 
preuiatiire  and  aluiOtft  HU{K>nmtural  talents  so 
much  aMtoiUHhed  us  in  London  a  few  years  ago 
wh>  n  he  had  scarce  quitted  his  infant  state, 
lie  has  K'f  u  much  admired  at  Rome  and  Naples, 
and  has  It^^-n  honouretl  with  the  onler  (*f  the 
Speron  d'Oro  by  His  H<^ineBS»  and  was  en- 
ga^i^ed  to  oompoae  Ml  opera  al  Milan  for  the 
next  carnival. 

Orlov  ('Traits  do  Musiqu^'  1S22),  speaks  of 
the  performance  of  the  rfzteen  hundred  members 
of  the  |.liiUi:in(i-Tiir  s.K-iety  at  Bologiia,  in  the 
cathedral  of  San  I'etruuio,  to  celebrate  the  feHti- 
^ii  of  tiie  patron  saint.  But  there  is  no  mention 
of  this  society  in  the  reix^rt  of  1866  M  to  the 
•Inte  of  musical  education  in  Italy. 

In  the  16th  century  there  were  bat  few 
pnctical  muHicianH  of  the  liolognese  school, 
'Iboiigh  in  the  next,  owing  to  these  musical 
nendemiss^  the  masters  of  tiie  cathedral  of  8an 
Petronio  and  otbsr  ptoliBsBOfi  (tf  the  dty  were 


equal  to  those  of  the  first  class  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe. 

Tlie  n -nit  thpse  nociotics  also  appears 
in  the  series  of  musical  dramas  performed  in 
Bologna  since  the  year  1600.  Them  seems  to 
have  b«-e!i  no  public  theatre  in  this  city  till 
when  four  operas  were  jKTfonued  there  'nd 
Teatro  Publico.'  After  this  th>  niusi<^  wliidi  had 
previously  been  written  by  Veneiiun  uiaKters  was 
supplied  by  meml)eni  of  the  IkjIogiietRt  academies* 
Among  these  were  Petronio  Franceachelli,  who  set 
the  prologue  to  the  opera  of  '  Caligula Giuseppe 
Felice  TosI,  who  composed  ten  operas  l^etweeu 
the  years  1679  and  1691  ;  Giacomo  Antonio 
Perti,  a  composer  of  church  moBM^  but  also 
employed  in  opens  Ibr  Bologna  and  Venios; 
Giovanni  Paolo  Colonna,  Maestro  di  Cappella  di 
San  Petronio ;  Aldobraudini  Albesgati ;  Pistocchi, 
who  founded  a  'fomoos  Belognese  sdiool  of 
HinLriuy; ;  and  the  renowned  P.idre  Martini. 

The  above  list  of  names  cuutaios  only  a  few 
of  the  fomous  composers  and  pmotieal  mosloians 
which  w«m  fonned  in  tlM  gnat  Bolo^oKe 
school.  [C.  M.  P.] 

BOLSETTI,  an  Italian  primo  buffo  caricato, 
who  with  his  wife,  also  a  singer,  played  prin- 
cipal parts  in  the  comic  operas  in  iJondon  in 
1 789 ;  such  as  Cimarosa's  *  ViUana  Riconosciuta,' 
etc.  [J.  M.] 

POMBATIDOX.  BOMBARD,  BASS-POM- 
MEK  OK  BRUMMEK,  were  originally  names 
of  the  deeper  varieties  of  tlie  oboe  or  bassoon 
family ;  the  bombardon,  or  largest  instrument, 
reaching  U)  contra  F.  From  tliese  the  name  was 
transferred  to  a  bass  reed-stop  on  the  organ,  with 
i6  foot  tone.  In  the  'Traits  de  TOigue'  1^  D. 
Bedos,  it  appears  that  the  stop  was  swnenmss 
carried  down  to  33-foot  V.  It  was  niain]|yem« 
ployed  in  accompanying  plain-chant. 

The  name  has  more  recently  been  giren  to  the 
lowest  of  the  saxhorns.  It  is  UBU.iliy  tuned  in 
£  fiat,  for  the  convenience  of  military  players, 
but  a  larger  Instnmient  in  B  flat  is  occasionally 
employe<l.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  instru- 
ment ;  the  one  like  the  euphoniiun  in  shajie,  but 
larger;  the  other  circular,  paH-Hinir  <»ver  the  |)er- 
former's  shoulder,  and  with  the  b'  II  dir<'<"t' d  for- 
wards. The  fuudauiental  note  of  the  tirst  in  the 
E  flat  of  the  16-foot  octave ;  that  of  the  second 
the  B  flat  in  the  3J-foot  scale.  [W.  H.  S.] 

BOMT£MPO,  Jolo  Dokikgos.  im{)ortant 
Fortagaese  mnridan  and  composer,  bom  1775 

(not  1781)  at  Lisljon,  «ettle<l  in  Paris  1795, 
visited  London,  returned  to  Paris,  and  fiiiaUy 
went  back  to  Lisbon  in  1830  and  became  head 
of  the  Conser%at'i!re.  As  instructor  of  the 
royal  family  he  was  ma<le  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  Clirist,  and  chief  director  of  tho  court  band. 
He  diwl  Aug.  1 3,  1842.  Amongst  his  works  the 
following  deserve  mention — Vari^fSes  sobre  O 
fandango;  '  Messe  de  Hefpiiem  k  la  memoirs  de 
Camoen^';  Responsorii  for  Queen  Oarlotta  Joa> 
quina  (1833);  Misn  sclenne  for  the  pmnu]g»> 
tion  «>f  the  Constitution  (i8ji):  Kei[iiiin.s  tor 
Maria  L  and  Pedro  XV.:  Methodo  de  i;'iauo 
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(London,  1816)  ;  Alensandro  nell  Indie,  o^era 
■eria.  His  style  is  clear  and  dignifiad,  obviously 
formed  on  Handel  anil  Haydn.  [F.  G.] 

BOND,  Hugh,  appointed  laj-vicar  of  Exeter 
Cathedral  fai  1763,  waa  ako  orgaidat  of  the 

chtirch  of  St.  Mary  Arrhes  in  that  city.  He 
published  'Twelve  H^uiub  and  Four  Anthems 
tat  four  ydoea*  of  hu  oom^WiUon.  Many  of 
his  pupilg  n^se  to  ^  in  the  profession. 

He  died  in  1792.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BONNO  or  BONO,  Gio.seppk.  son  of  one  of  the 
imperial  raniiiiig  footmen,  l3om  at  Vienna  1710. 
Studied  composition  at  Naples  at  the  Emperor  s 
coat,  and  in  1738  waa  taken  into  the  Imperial 
Bof-kapelle  as  Hof-scholar,  from  which  he  rose 
to  b«  Hof-oompoBteur  iiJig),  and,  on  Gass- 
in«im*t  death,  Hof-kapellnMiiter  (1774).  He 
was  essentially  a  court-nuisiciaii.  His  oratorios 
were  executed  after  Lent  at  the  court  chapel, 
and  Us  'fiMli  teatrali,*  «r  oooanmial  cantatas*, 
were  mostly  performed  by  arclnluchi  sst^s  before 
their  imperial  parenta.  Bonno  waa  for  many 
ymn  Tioe-pKnaent  of  the  Ton-kniifltier  Sodeiii^ 
and  the  society  executed  his  oratori.'  of  '11 
Giuseppe  rico|fno8ciuto.'  His  Scores  are  pre- 
■erved  in  the  Imperial  Libraiy  and  the  Muaik- 
Verein  at  Vienna,  and  they  show  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  invention,  sufficient  to  meet  the  wanta 
of  the  Hum  and  the  eodely  in  wluoh  lie  lived, 
hat  no  more.  He  must  h<iwever  have  had  some 
qualities  to  make  up  for  these  defects,  for  Mozart 
(writing  April  11,  1781,  of  the  performances 
of  one  of  his  symphonies  under  Bonno's  direction) 
calls  him  'dcr  aute  ehrliche  brave  Mann.'  He 
died  April  15,  1788.  A  fine  Amen  by  him.  in 
the  gnaid  Italian  a^lob  is  engraTod  in  the  Fitz- 
wiUiam  muno.  [C.  F.  P.] 

BONNV  BOOTS.  The  niokname  of  a  man 

wIm  :tpi»:"ir-<  to  have  been  both  a  sint,'tr  and 
dancer  of  unecjualled  ability  at  the  court  uf  Eliza- 
beth, a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Qoeen,  and— 4s 
niav  )>o  inferred  from  thf  stvle  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  verges  pubiishol  durinj^'  her  life- 
time—a periMinal  favourite  of  hers.  He  is  men- 
t'oned  in  the  ()th  and  25th  Ma<ln\'als  of  the 
'Triumphs  of  Oriana,'  a  collection  of  pieces  iu 
honour  of  EUnbeth*  publiahed  in.  1601 

g,  'Thiin  Bonn^  Boot<!  the  birthdaj  ctlelmled 
Of  her  hu  ladv  deereet, 
Fair  Oriana  which  to  hie  hart  waa  nearest.* 

95.  *  For  Bonny  Boots  that  so  aloft  ooold  fetch  it. 
Oh  he  is  dead,  and  none  of  us  can  reach  it.* 

Also  in  the  ist  and  9th  of  Horle/a  Canaanets 

piil)Iished  in  1607  :— 

1.  '  Fly  Tiove  that  are  so  sprightly 
To  Bonny  Boots  uprightly  ; 
And  when  in  Heaven  thoif  meet  him 
Say  that  I  kindly  greet  hin^ 
And  that  his  Oriana 
True  widow-maid  still  foUowcth  Diana.' 

9. '  Oar  Bonnj  Boota  ooald  toot  it^ 

Yea  and  foot  it ; 
Say  lustie  lads  who  now  shall  Bounj-Bout  it.' 


Frara  tiiree  of  these  quotations  it  is  evident 

that  Bonny  B(K)t8  was  dead  at  the  tiuie. 

Various  oonjeoturei  have  been  made  as  to  his 
identi^.  He  liaa  lieen  aappceed  by  Hawldni 

(Hist.  chap.  106)  to  have  Wn  a  Mr.  Hale  or 
Hales,  wlKise  singiog  had  pleased  the  Queen. 
Also  the  Eari  of  SSwwt,  who  waa  beheaded  Feb. 

35,  iCioi .    But  neither  idiHitifioatfawi  ia  anything 
more  than  conjecture. 
BONPORTT,  FBAVcnoo  Anromo,  bora  ahooi 

1660  at  Trient,  was  an  Iinpfri.al  Councilor  of 
Austria,  and  occupied  himself  with  music,  in 
which  he  waa  one  of  the  earliest  instrumental 

composers  of  importance.  His  first  w  irk — So- 
natas for  a  Violins  and  Bass — appeared  in  1696 
at  Venice.  These  were  Jbllo  wed  by  many  others, 
among  which  the  most  remarkable  are  '  Le  tri- 
omphe  de  la  gnuide  Allianoe,'  op.  8,  and  100 
minuets  for  Violins  and  BaSi.  His  '  Dodici  Ooo- 
certini  e  Sereuate,*  etA.,  won  printed  at  Au^'s- 
bur^'  in  1 741.  [F,  G.] 

BOOM,  Jax  vak,  flute  playw,  bom  at  Rot> 
t*'nlam  1773,  belonged  to  the  band  of  Kin» 
Louis  J^mai>arte,  settled  at  Utnxht  and  made 
n.any  successful  tours  in  Germany.  His  works 
chiefly  consist  of  bravura  pieces  for  the  flut^. 
His  son  Jan,  Iwm  at  Utrecht  Oct.  15,  1X09,  waa 
brought  up  as  a  pianist,  and  after  a  tour  in 
Sweden  and  Denmark  in  1825  settled  at  Stock- 
holm, where  in  1856  Im  became  Profeesor  in  the 
Academy  and  Music  School.  In  1863  he  visited 
the  chief  capitals  of  Europe  to  the  ije* 

terns  of  mnsical  education.  He  haa  compciad 
S^mphnnioa,  Quartets,  Trio%  and  Planofiorte 
pieces  of  every  description.  [F.  G.^ 

B008EY  A  CO.,  music  publishers.  This 
house  was  establishetl  about  60  years  agn  bj 
Thomas  Boosey.  He  commenced  buaineas  aa  an 
unpoarter  of  foreign  muric,  and  waa  one  of  the 
very  few  i>frson8  then  cnga^jt?^!  in  that  traiie. 
Subsequently  he  became  the  Eng^lish  publisher 
fer  Hnmmel,  Rombet^,  De  Beriot,  BoesiiJ, 
Vaccaj,  Mercatlante,  and  othtT  well-known 
composers.  The  house  was  afterwards  identified 
with  the  Italian  operaa  of  BeUitd,  Donintti  and 
Verdi,  until  i  *^54,  vrtien  »  decision  of  tho  House 
of  Lords  deprived  it  of  all  its  foreign  oopyrighta. 
This  judgment  caused  the  firm  to  lose  'Ln 
Sonnambula,'  'Ia  Traviata,'  '  11  Tnn-atorc,*  and 
'Kiguletto,'  four  of  the  must  valuable  pro|>ertiee 
that  have  existed  in  the  music  trade. 

Tliis  serious  Iomb  of  copyrij.fht«  caii8e<l  the  firm 
to  change  its  character,  and  it  hai  since  devi»ted 
its  attention  to  the  publiattion  of  {Hipiilar  Eng- 
lish music,  and  to  the  production  of  cheap  and 
standard  musical  works.  £6.J 

BORDONI,  FAunnrA.  [See  Hasbb.] 

BOROHT.  Lrior,  a  violinist  and  composer; 
pupil  of  Fugnaoi ;  lived  from  about  1780  in 
Lcmdon,  where  we  find  him  leader  of  the  eeemd 
violins  at  the  Handel  ronimeniomtion  in  i7'*4. 
He  published  violin  solos ;  duos  for  viuUus,  vio- 
lin and  alto,  violin  and  cdlo ;  violin*oono(irtoe; 
Rvm(>}H>iiic3  tu  fltdieitKa»  and  a  nk  of  Italian 
caaxuuets.  [^p.  D.] 
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BOHJON,  CHAKints  EincAinm  (incorrectly 
Boaii^n^  advocate  in  the  Parlement  of  Paris, 
aathor  of  many  law-books,  and  an  eminent 
Amateur,  bora  1633,  died  in  Parii  160 1.  He 
was  a  remarkable  jKirfonuer  on  the  inuMt'tte,  ami 
aothor  of  a  'Traits  de  la  Muaette'  (Lyons, 
1672),  which  oootainfl  a  method  of  instraction, 
platw,  and  ain  collect*  <1  1'v  liim  in  variouB  f>art8 
of  Franca.  Borjon  was  evidently  a  man  of 
edltora.  He  exodled  ia  cnttiiig  ont  figurea  in 
parchment,  Home  of  whidk  mn  noticed  and 
yaluetl  by  Louis  XIV.  [M.  C.  C] 

BOKOSINI,  Francesco.  This  atlniirablo 
tenor  singer  was  bora  at  Bologna,  aooording  to 
F'  tis,  alwuit  1695  ;  and  in  17^3  wa«  one  of  the 
priuciLMil  singers  at  the  Grand  Up«ra  at  Prague. 
Stmr  littia  more  of  his  history  ia  known ;  but 
we  nave  eridence  that  he  came,  with  hia  wife^ 
to  London  in  1724,  and  sang  in  ofwraa :  as  in 
'Artaserse'  by  Ariosti,  and  Handel's  'Tamer- 
luM.*  In  1725  h(j  wppeared  in  'Bodelinda'  and 
'Oialio  Ge«n«  by  Handel,  in  Arioeti's  '  Dario/ 
and  the  jiastiecio  'Klpidia'  t,n\  on  by  tlie  fonnor 
mtmter,  with  recitatives  of  hia  own.  The  names 
of  Boradni  and  hia  wile  are  not  fonnd  again  in 
Eny;I:in<l  after  17.\;.  His  wife,  Leonoua.  n.'e 
D'AMUKKViiXE,  waa  originally  French,  and  was 
»  veiy  ranarkaUe  oontealto  ringer.  In  1714^ 
according  to  Fttii^  she  sang  at  the  Palatitte 
Court,  and  waa  engi4,'ed  in  1733  for  the  Cniud 
Opera  at  Prague,  with  her  husband.  When 
tliey  were  married  is  not  known,  but  that  they 
came  to  Knglaud  together  iu  1724  is  certiiin, 
tar  her  name  is  found  in  the  casts  of  t)ie  !s;uiu- 
ofteras  in  whieh  he  also  perfonned.  In  '  l)ario' 
und  '  Kljiiuia'  »lie  in  called  Sij^nora  Sorosini,  but 
thiit  is  a  mere  misprint.  It  is  only  curious  tliat 
it  shoul'l  "iceur  in  two  different  works.     [J.  M.] 

BORSJbuLLI,  an  Italian  ringer  who^  with  his 
wifiB  EIiMbetta,  performed  in  oomic  operaa  in 
Jjondon  in  17^9  aii'I  «;o  ;  such  an  Martini's  'C'osft 
Bara,'  Gazzauiga  s '  Veudemmia,'  Paisiello's '  Bar- 
CinianMa*a*Ninelt%'  and  oporaa of  Tanhi, 
FahiHBuuMhi»NaMdini,aadF6docici.  [J.M.) 

BORTNIAXSKY  (acr.  r.ARTNANSKV), 
I>UiiTBi,  called  the  Russian  Palestrina,  was  horn 
atGloolcoflr,  a  Tillage  of  the  mtnune, in  1759,  and 

early  i«howe<l  ninarkable  ability.  He  studied 
in  M<M«cow  and  in  i'etemburg  under  Ualuppi,  at 
thai  time  Capellmeister  there.  Galuppi  Mwn  left 
Buwin.  but  tlie  F.nifireHX  rat!i>rine  Bujiplii-d 
Bortninnttky  w  ith  funds  to  foUuw  hiui  U)  V  enice 
<  1 76S).  He  afterwards  studied  in  Bologna,  Rome, 
and  Naples.  Tlw  ni>>t»"U  he  componed  at  this 
period  arc  nut  reui'irkuble  except  for  richness  of 
Bannony.  Fitschlich  counu  him  among  the 
opera-composeTH  then  in  Italy.  In  1779  he  re- 
tumc«l  to  Ku8«ia,  and  In.'canie  director  <>f  the 
Empress's  church-choir  (later — — calleil  the 
'Imperial  Kapelle'),  which  he  thoroughly  re- 
formed,  and  fur  which  he  comfiosed  35  svortHl 
cupcertoa  in  4  parts,  10  concertos  for  doidde  choir, 
and  a  maas  fbr  3  voices.  It  was  this  choir  which 
was  placed  al  tibe  dispoaal  of  Boieldiea  when,  as 
chapel^aaater  at  PMenbuig,  ho  waa  oommiarioned 


to  compose  the  mnrie  ftv  BMitte*t  'AthaKe.* 

Bortniansky  has  the  merit  of  reilucing  Russian 
church  music  to  a  qpiiMD.  Ho  died  iSept.  28 
(Oct.  9),  1835.  [F.  G.] 

B09CHETTI,  SioKOBA,  a  talented  soprano 
who  sang  in  London  in  comic  operas  about  the 
year  1773.  She  acted  Roealba  in  Piccinni's  '  Schi* 
ava'  iu  that  year  at  the  King's  Theatre.  [J.  M.] 
BO.SCIII.   Git  fiErPR,  said  to  havt>  lieen  a 
native  uf  Viterbo,  was  the  most  celebrated  basso 
of  the  i8th  century.    Of  Ua  oarty  life,  hia 
tearhor,  or  of  his  first  appearance,  abwdutely 
nothing  is  known.    To  F^tis  his  very  muue  is 
unknown.    Chrysander  (Handel,  i.  344)  believes 
him  to  be  the  singer  of  the  eztraordUiary  part 
of  Polifeme  in  HandeTs  early  cantata  at  Naplea 
in  1 7cx^,  a  portion  of  which  was  transferred  to 
'Kinaldo.'    It  is  at  any  rate  certain^  that  on 
Feb.  34,  1 711,  he  sang  for  the  first  time  in 
LiiU'lon   the  part  of  Arganto  in   that  <>j)era 
( Handel  s  iirttt  in  London)  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre.    It  ia  itrange  enough  that  Arganto 
waH  afterwanlH  sung  in  1 71 7  by  Bereustudt,  a 
German  alt4>,  and  in  1 731  bv  Francesca  iiertuUi, 
a  contralto.    After  tina  taere  ia  a  Mank  in 
Boechi's  hi><tor}'  until  Handel's  return  to  London. 
In  1730  we  find  him  again  supfM)rting  with  his 
magnifioent  Toioe  the  'Radamisto'  of  Handel, 
and  Pui>nf>ncini'8  '  A  stirtuft.'     It  is  very  pro- 
Itable,  but  not  certain,  that  he  was  the  origimd 
Polyphemus  of  'Acis  and  Galatea,'  perfonned 
privately  at  Cannons,  the  s*:it  of  the  I)uke  of 
ClKindos;  there  was  then  no  other  boiuto  here 
capable  of  singing  that  part,  and  Boidli  WM 
already  singing  for  Handel.    In  the  same  year 
he  was  in  the  cast  of  '  Muzio  Scaevola,'  the 
third  act  of  which  was  Handcrs,  as  also  in 
those  of  'Anace'  by  Orlandini  and  Amadei, 
'  L'Odio  o  rAmore    (anonymous),  and  Bno> 
!;  in  ini's  'CVispo.'     On  h  .  .       17^1,  he  took 
{jart  in  the  first  representation  of  Uandel'a 
'  Floridante,'  and  on  Jan.  12,  17^3,  in  that  of 
'"tt'iue.'  and  of  '  Flavio'  on  May  I4;  l>e.-<ides 
which  he  sang  in  the  'Coriolano'  of  Ariosti,  and 
*FMnaoe'of  Baonondni,  and  in  1 724  in  Handd'a 
•Giulio  CesarL  '        '  Tamerlane,' Ariosti's  'Ar- 
taserse*  and  '  Vcspasiano,'  and  Buononcini'a 
'Calfomia.*  Fkom  thia  date  he  tang  fbr  Handd 
in  all  the  openm  iluring  1725,  6,  7,  and  H.  In 
1 728  he  san^  in  '  Siroe,'  '  Tolomeo,'  and  a  revival 
of  *  Badammto.*    Then  camo  the  break-up  of 
the  com|tany,  and  Bo.-«c}ii's  nanw  appears  no 
more.    Win  t lit  r  he  died,  or  retired  to  hln  native 

country,  lit  v k  nuoeeeded  in  1729  by  d. 
Uieuischueitler.  It  was  unfortunate-  for  P.o«chi, 
with  his  fine  voice  and  execution,  that  he 
appeand  ia  Haadel't  early  time,  whMt  the 
operas  were  written  chiefly  for  women  and 
evirati ;  when  teiiorH  woro  rarely  employed, 
and  the  ba«.«o  only  r»?co„nii-i  <1  a.s  a  disagreeable 
ueceHnity.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period 
Handel  l)egan  to  write  more  fn>ely  for  Iwisses, 
and  i^>me  fine  airs  fell  to  the  share  of  I^>richi, 
such,  for  exaitiple,  aa  '  I'inclie  lo  atrale '  in 
'  Floridante,'  '  No,  non  temere  *  and  '  Del 
minaodar*  tai  *Ofetone^*  'Tu  di  piolh'  in  <Siroe/ 
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and  'Reftpira  almen'  in  'Tolomeo.'  His  voice 
wu  very  powerful,  and  h«  ooold  hold  his  own 
ai,'aiiist  Hanild's  actoinpanimentli  whicli  ap- 
peared very  uouy  to  critics  of  thow  dayB.  In 
a  latire  called  ^'Harlequin  Horaoe^  or  tiie  Art 
of  Modem  Poetry,'  1 735,  this  Una  ooeuif^ 

'And  Bouchi  like  be  always  in  a  rage,' 

to  which  the  following  note  ia  appended :  '  A 
uaafiil  parfonner  for  a^eral  yean  in  the  JtaUan 
operate  for  if  any  <>f  the  audicni  •■  clianoad  im* 
hJ^i^  to  be  lulled  to  sleep  by  these  soothing 
entertaimneota,  he  nerer  fiiiled  of  lousing  them 
up  aifain,  ami  by  tlic  extni<ir<linary  fury  both 
of  his  voice  and  action,  made  it  manifest  that, 
though  only  a  taikr  by  profeMion,  he  was  nine 
times  more  a  man  than  any  of  his  ftll<nv- 
warhlers.*  His  wife,  FBANCKacA  V'axini,  a  cou- 
tialt'i,  had  been  a  great  singer,  but  came  to  | 
L«jui!on  when  much  past  her  prime  and  her 
voice  failiu;^.  She  sang  in  171 1  a**  Goffredo  in  I 
Handel's  '  Rinaldo' ;  but  in  1713  thih  was  given  | 
to  Margarita  de  I'fipilie,  and  JBotchi'a  wife  ap- 
peared 110  more.  [J.  M.] 

BOSIO,  AxGioMXA,  bom  at  Turin  August  I 
i7,  l>elou^'cd  to  a  family  of  artists,  both 

muaical  and  dramatic,  bhe  waa  educated  at  > 
Milan,  and  learned  tinging  under  Oataneo.  She 

niai!<'  IiLT  first  appearance  at  the  .age  of  sixteen, 
July  12(46,  in  '  1  I>ue  Foscari'  at  Milan.  After 
a  short  time  she  went  to  Verona,  and  thenoe  to 
OipenhaL^L-n,  coufinuiuL,'  at  cai'h  plart-  the  ]iromi.He 
of  cxc'c-ik-uce  which  she  had  already  given.    At  , 
Copenhagen  no  effort  waa  aparcd  to  retain  her  i 
for  a  prolonged  cngaijcmont,  })ut  tlu;  climate  was 
intolerable  to  her.  bhe  next  ap^Hjartxl  at  Mailrid, 
where  she  was  enthuiiaBticaUy  applauded,  ami 
her  re-engagenient  (lemamletl  iin:tnini(nisly.  In 
1S48  she  appeared  iu  Paria  iu  '1  Due  Foseari,'  I 
but  this  time  without  effect.   She  went  immedi- 
attly  to  the  Havana,  and  thence  to  New  York, 
I'hiladelphia,  and  Boston.    At  all  these  places 
she  was  much  admired.   In  1851  sha  ratumed 
to  Europe,  and  married  a  Greek  gentleman  named  1 
Xindavelonis.      She  was  engaged  for  the  next  I 
Bcatiou  by  Mr.  OJyo  at  Covent  liarilen,  aud  made 
her  debut  in  'L^Eliidr  d'Amore,'  July  15,  1853. 
Of  her  permm  all  could  judge ;  bat  her  vmoe  ' 
hcTimd  wiry,  strange,  perpetually  out  of  tune, 
and  her  execution  wild, aud  ambitious.   Never  | 
was  a  first  ap|)earattee  more  naot  in  mosieal 
|ir<)iiuhe  of  one  who  wjis  destined  during  lier 
short  career  to  become  so  deservedly  great  a 
fiwonrite.    But  Madame  Bosio  waa  ourioudy 
imvle  up  of  contradictions.    Her  features  were 
irregular  ami  ill-toruied  ;  yet  on  the  stage  she 
was  so  plea.'ting  an  to  be  known  by  the  sobriquet  of 
'  Hcaux  yu:\  '     'Next  to  Madame  Sontag,  slie  •' 
was  the  nio>t  ladylike  i>ertiou  whom  1,'  says  Mr. 
Chorley,  '  have  seen  on  the  stage  uf  the  Italian  ) 
Openi.    She  had  a  certain  condescending  grace- 
fulness, which  made   up  for  culduesi<.  Thin 
deoManour,  and  her  happy  taste  in  dreKs,  had 
no  wtiiall  influence  on  the  rapid  growth  of  her 
popuiarity,  wliich  grew  to  exceed  that  of  Madame 
J^eraiaid,  whom  abe  replaoodf  Mid  whom  by 


m.iny  she  wa.<i  thought  to  surpass,  though  in  no 
rei^fiect  her  equal  as  a  t-inger.'  At  the  end  of  thla 
season  she  madi-  her  tir:-t  liit  in  '  I  I'uritani.* 
taking  the  place  of  (.i  r'm,  who  had  declined  to  sing. 
Tlds  was  the  tnming  point  of  Boaio's  fininne. 
During  the  winter  nLi  was  the  prima  domm  at 
Paris,  an<i  reappeared  iu  ihe  next  spriugin  Loudon 
in  '  Matilda  di  Shabran,* '  Je«!onda,'  and  'Rigo- 
letto.'  The  latter  was  producetl  May  14.  'Her 
gay  handttome  face,  her  winning  iMzzotopraw 
TOioe,  not  without  a  CriMUMta  tone  in  it,  redeeming' 
the  voice  from  luscioiixiieHs,  and  her  neat,  lively 
execution,  were  all  di-splayed  iu  thid  part,  short 
as  it  is.'  From  thia  date  Bono  met  with  nothia|p 
but  most  brilliant  success.  In  1S54  she  re- 
ai)])e:u-ed  in  '  II  Barbiero,'  and  the  critics  had 
no  words  too  Rowing  to  express  their  admiration. 
In  'I  Puritani*  she  was,  with  the  exception  of 
course  of  Grisi,  the  best  Elvira  that  had  been 
seen.  The  winter  sea.'-on  found  her  again  in 
Paris,  and  the  spring  of  1855  in  London  at  the 
Royal  Italian  Oi>era, — in  'Emani*  and  'L» 
Conite  Ory.'  She  sang  at  the  Norwich  Foati- 
val,  receiving  £300  for  four  days.  That  same  year 
she  accepted  an  engagement  at  St.  Petembnif^ 
the  terms  l  eing  100,000  fmncs  for  f>ur  month*, 
with  a  guaranteed  benefit  of  15,000  francs  aud 
a  permMon  to  dng  at  private  oonoerta.  Her 
success  waa  extraordinary.  Thein^e  she  went 
to  Moscow.  In  1856  she  returned  to  Covent 
Garden.  Her  most  remarkable  perfonnaoce  wia 
in  '  La  Traviata,'  in  wliieh  slie  pre-<ente-l  a  very 
different  reatliui;  of  the  ehanicter  to  that  of  Mile. 
Plocolomini  at  the  otlu  r  house.  In  1S57  she  re- 
appeared in  '  La  Traviaia,'  and  in  '  Fra  IHavolo' 
with  Gardoni  aud  Koncoiii.  In  1858,  after  ag:im 
singing  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the  greate>t 
sucoees,  ehe  returned  to  London  in  May  and 
reappeared  at  the  new  theatre,  Covent  Garden. 
Returning  again  to  St.  Petersbui^  she  was 
nominated  premie  cantatrice,  an  honour  never 
bestowed  before.  On  April  13,  1859,  she  and- 
deidy  died.  HoT  delicate  comititution  could  not 
endure  the  ftenroua  climate  of  Kuasia.  Neva: 
was  the  Ion  of  an  admired  singer  and  diarroing 
artist  more  n'  Dtely  felt  bv  the  whole  inusi.  ;d 
public  tihe  was  buried  with  public  cereuiouial, 
April  15,  in  the  cathedral  vaulta  at  ISt  Peters* 
bur-.  [J.  M  ] 

BuTT£E  D£  TOULMON,  an  amateur,  who 
was  librsriaa  to  the  Oonservatoire  of  Pkris  from 

Aug.  iS;,i  till  hia  disath  ;  lK)ni  at  I'ari.s  M.\yi5, 
1 797,  died  thero!,  from  an  attack  brought  on  by 
the  Revolntion  of  1848,  March  32,  1850.  Hia 
merits  appear  to  have  l>een  chiefly  those  of  de- 
votion and  perseveranee.  According  to  Fetis' 
account  (Bicigr.  Uttiv.)  lio  was  incompetent  and 
inaccurate,  an<l  Ids  works — treati.ses  on  nie.sieal 
history  aud  urchaoli>gy,  of  which  h\}u.-<  gi%'-s  a 
list— appear  not  to  be  trustworthy.  But  he  de- 
serves the  gratitude  of  all  stii<leiita  of  music  for 
having  published  the  catalogue  of  the  com|)0« 
sitiuus  of  Cherubini,  which  wa^s  kept  up  year  by 
year  by  that  master,  aud  publitshed  after  his  death 
i  uuder  tlie  title  of  '  Notice  des  Manuscrita  Auto* 
graphea  de  Mosique  oompoafepar  feu  M.  L.  C.  Z. 
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S.  nierii}»ini.  «'xstirinten<lant  de  la  inusiqno  du  roi, 
IHrvcU^iir  tin  t'lHiMrvatoiru  do  muiiiqud,  Coin-  1 
luandcur  dv  Tordre  ru\  :ile  tie  Uk  legkm  d'homwor,  I 
Mfiiibre  do  I'ln^tilut  de  France,  etc..  ett'.,  vU'. 
I'arid,  chex  lea  priuci]>aiix  etUteiirs  de  tml^i<HIe,  ^ 
1843.'    It  is  an  8vo,  fMiapUlet  t>f  .^fi  i>age»,  \ntli  ^ 
»  short  preface  by  M.  Botlee  de  Tt)ulini>n,  and 
»  notice  to  intending  purchasers,  for  whom  it  wati 
made  public.   It  ia  now  very  nm.  [G.] 

P.f)TTO.MT.EV,  Joseph,  lx)m  at  TTalifax, 
Yorkshire,  in  1786,  at  a  very  early  age  evinced 
ft  Ktrontr  predilection  for  music,  and  so  quickly  , 
proHUnl  by  the  instruction  he  riTtivcd  as  to  be  ^ 
able  at  seven  years  of  age  to  perlorni  a  violin 
oonoflvto  in  public    At  twelve  years  of  age  he 
was  removes!  to  ^Manchenter,  wlierc  ho  studied 
under  ( irimshaw,  on/ariiat  of  8t.  John's  Church, 
and  Watts,  leatlcrof  the  coooeita.    By  the  advice  ' 
of  the  latter  he  took  lessons  on  the  violin  from  I 
Yaniewicz,  then  in  Manchester.    At  fifteen  he  j 
was  articled  to  Lawton,  organist  of  St.  I'ett  r'^, 
Leeds.   On  the  expiration  of  hie  term  he  went  1 
to  London,  and  studied  pianoforte  playing  under  | 
W<xlfl.    In  1807  he  waM  a]>]H>inteil  organist  of 
tlie  pariah  church  of  ljra<ltord,  Yorkshire,  but  1 
resided  and  taught  chiefly  in  HaHfitx.   la  i8ao 
he  was  chosen  organist  of  the  pari.sh  cliurt-h, 
Sheffield.    Bottomley  published  several  of  his 
eoniKMitioiiB  for  the  pianofortek  aiid,  in  1816,  ft 
•HuJl  tlictiniiarv  of  music.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BOUCUE   FEKMltE,   X  — i.e.  with   shut  ' 
mouth — vocalisation  without  words,  with  the 
teeth  cloae<i  and  the  lipe  nearij  lo;  ft  trick 
oocasioually  adopte<l  by  compisers.     Examples  1 
inay  be  found  amongst  the  Ucmian  part-songs, 
and  also  in  Gounod's  works.    There  have  been 
ainging  masters  who  recommended  the  practice 
to  their  pupils,  under  an  idea  that  it  strengthened 
the  breathing   jKiwcr  without  distn-r-HiiiL:  the  1 
vocal  or/aiis.   Beethoven  never  wrote  anythiug  I 
i  hoHf/u  ftrmff,  but  he  alludes  to  the  practice  | 
in  a  droll  letter  (Si  pt.        iSji^i  to  IIaiiHchk.-», 
conferring  on  him  the  '  lutendanz '  of  all  '  iSing-  . 
QBd'Brumm-Vereine.*  [W.  H.  C]  j 

BOUCUEli,  A  LKx ANDRE  J«AH,  ft  well-known 
violinist,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1770.  It  is  related 
that  he  playe<l  at  the  court  when  only  six,  and  1 
at  the  Concert  Spirituel  when  eight  years  of  age, 
in  1787  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed  soIo-vioIinist  to  the  king,  and  associated 
as  ft  quartet -player  with  HiKx-herini.  In  1806 
be  returned  to  Paris,  and  in  i8ao  began  to 
travd  over  Europe,  exciting  everywhere,  if  not 
the  unconditional  appmliaiioii  of  artists  and 
critics,  at  any  rate  the  admiration  and  curiosity 
of  the  general  public  by  his  extraordinary  per- 
formances. In  1S44  111-  retuniecl  to  France, 
settled  at  Orleans,  and  diud  at  Paris  in  1861. 

PoMSised  undoubtedly  of  an  exceptional  tkbnt 
for  execution,  iJouchcr  was  not  a  little  of  a 
mUfllcal  cliarlatan.  S{M>hr  made  his  personal 
acqoaintanee  at  UrusseU  in  1819,  and  Speaks  of  | 
him  as  follows:  'His  fare  bore  a  retiiarkalile 
likeness  to  Napoleon  Bunaparte  s,  and  he  had 
evidently  oarefoUy  studied  the  haniihed  emperor's 


way  of  l)earing  himself  lifting  his  h.it,  taking 
snutf,'  etc.  ^iSelbstbi«)g.  ii.  73).  As  siMin  as  he 
came  to  a  town  where  he  intended  giving  a 
omcrt,  he  practised  these  tricks  i>n  the  public 
walks  and  in  the  theatre,  in  order  to  attract  the 
curiosity  of  the  publio;  he  even  nuuiaged  to 
spread  a  rumour  that  he  wftS  persscttted  by 
existing  govermnenU  on  account  of  his  likeness 
to  NaiM>leon»  iiecause  his  appearance  w  as  likely  to 
revive  the  sympathies  of  the  iiia.-*.M  s  t.ir  lh.it  great 
man.  He  certainly  advertiseti  a  concert  at  Lille 
in  these  terms  :  '  L'ne  malheureuse  reesemblanoe 
me  force  de  m'expatrier;  je  donnerai  d.>nr  avant 
de  (luitter  ma  belle  patrie,  un  concert  d'atiioux,' 
etc.  He  also  gtyled  himself  *L*Alexaadn  dea 
Viokms.' 

In  his  proficiency  in  the  execution  of  double 
Bti'ps,  tlio  staccato,  and  other  technical  diffi- 
ctikics,  he  appears  to  have  been  only  surpassed  by 
ra:.'^anini,  and  we  are  assured  by  competent  oon< 
temporary  iritii  s  that  he  now  and  then  playe<l 
a  slow  movement  with  ravishing,  if  somewhat 
extravagant,  exprssaion.  But  whatever  powers 
t)f  execution  his  performances  mav  have  nhown, 
if,  as  SjHihr  states,  he  altogether  spoiled  a  quar- 
tet t>f  Haydn  by  tasteless  additiona,  we  must  eon> 
elude  that  he  was  but  an  inditferent  nmsicinn. 
After  what  we  know  of  his  general  character 
fts  an  artbt,  it  is  not  surprinng  to  learn  that  he 
not  unfretpiently  wound  up  a  furious  passage  by 
intentionally  upsetting  tlie  bridge  of  his  violin 
as  a  climax,  and  that  he  used  to  perform  quite 
as  much  by  the  action  of  the  £Me  and  leg^  as  of 
the  bow. 

Boucher's  IPnfo  was  a  clever  |>layer  on  the 
harp,  but  seems  to  hftVe  adoptetl  her  husband's 
doubtful  means  of  winning  the  a|>|)lause  of  the 
public.  She  usetl  to  play  duets  for  piano  and 
harp,  with  one  hand  on  each  instrument.  [P.  D.] 

BOULANGKU,  MuE.  Mabib  Julie  (n^ 
HaUigner),  bom  1786,  died  1850;  »  dramatie 

singer.  She  studietl  in  the  Conservatoire  undrr 
Plautade  and  Garat,  and  made  her  debut  with 
immense  success  at  the  Op^ra  Comique  in  181 1. 
Her  voice  was  fine,  lu  r  execution  biilliant,  and 
her  acting  full  of  chiiracter  and  intelligence. 
Her  mo.st  successful  rftlea were  th  o.'>e  ot  soul>rottes 
and  maid  servants.  She  remained  on  the  stage 
till  1845,  but  her  voice  haul  Hailed  some  time 
previonsly.  [H.  C.  C] 

BOURGEOIS,  L0CI8,  writer  on  the  theory  of 
music,  bom  in  Paris  in  the  beginning  of  the 
i6th  century.    He  followed  Calvin  in  1541  to 

Geneva,  where  he  was  canti  r  of  one  of  the 
churches,  but  quarrelled  with  the  presbytery, 
who  would  not  allow  him  to  tntroduoe  a  har- 
monised verfi'in  of  the  Ps4ilms  in  public  worship. 
Ue  threw  up  his  post,  and  reiurned  in  1557  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  still  living  in  1561,  but 
after  that  date  all  trace  of  him  is  lost.  His 
great  work  is  *Le  droict  chemiu  de  musique,' 
etc.  (Geneva,  1 550).  In  this  he  proposed  a  new 
system  of  iiotatio!i,  which  was  ancopt>  d  imt  only 
liy  the  ProtesUinLs,  but  by  all  French  muaiciaus' 

and  not  finally  fthnndonod  till  (he  biiginning  of 
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the  iQth  cPTitnry.  BonrpwiB  puUuhed  several 
bvtM  ut  I'eaiiufl  in  four  paru.  [F.  G.J 

BOURGEOTR,  LovTS  TnoM At,  dnmifttio  oom- 

poser,  bom  at  F'  lit.iiiif  rKvt'fjue  in  i('>~6.  He 
oountei>tenor  at  th«  Grand  Opera  in  Paris 
in  1708,  but  in  171 1  deroied  hfanaelf  entirely  to 
composinff.  In  1 7' 3  li'"  priKlnri  <l  '  L«  h  AuKuim 
d<^guue8,'  and  in  1715  '  Lou  pliu«ira  de  la  paix.' 
He  WM  elmfiel<auter  at  Tom  in  1 7 16,  and  after- 
wards at  StrartlKJiirg.  He  died  in  Paris  in  p-eat 
poverty,  J  an.  1 750.  He  composed  sixteen  opera-s 
(fbr  Uii  lee  F6ti»)  and  numj  oantatai.     [F.  G.] 

BOl'IU^ES,  Clemestine  de,  tniinetit  com- 
poser of  tlie  16th  century,  Ht-r  hiibb.iiiJ  wa« 
kUltid  fighting  agaiuttt  the  HuguenotM  in  1560, 
and  ahe  died  of  grief  Sept.  ^  in  the  following 
jear.  Her  comp<>Hit!nns  deaerve  to  be  ranked 
with  those  of  the  gru^it  composers  of  her  time. 
A  four-part  chortis,  '  1>m  ]k-\  rami,'  by  her  is  in- 
cluded in  Paix'H  '  Urgcl-tubulatur-Bueh.'  [F.  G.] 

BOUSES,  Jean  Maurice,  distinguished 
nnaical  oritie,  born  at  Boidaanx  Deo.  a,  i8ia; 

cariH-  »',irly  to  Paris,  and  stmlit'd  cr>ini»»!<!tion 
under  Barbcreau.  i  11  1 839  he  l>ecauie  joint-editor 
of  the  'Revue  et  Gazette  musicaJo,  the  high 
rfputatiuu  of  whieh  paper  is  in  great  measure 
owiiii,'  to  him.  In  1846  'Sultana/  an  oj>era  of 
his,  was  snccessfully  produced  at  the  Opt^ra 
C'l-micjue.  He  ma<le  an  excellent  tmnslalion  of 
the  words  of  MendeL^sohn  s  '  Elijah.'  Ue  die«l 
in  i868,afteraniUiiMiof  flMiiyywn.  [F.G.] 

BOURRf^E.  A  dance  of  Frendi  mA^n,  which 
!■  said  to  have  oome  from  the  pioriiice  of  Au- 
vergne.   Aooording  to  other  authorities,  how* 

ever,  it  Ih  a  S]i;iiiiMh  il.uirr,  from  I*i-rav,  where  it 
i»  said  to  be  still  practised.  The  bourree  is  often 
to  be  found  in  the  older  soites,  especially  in  those 
of  T*.-\tli,  ami  is  of  a  rapid  tempo,  in  common 
(allabreve)  time.  In  its  general  character  it 
presents  some  featons  of  analogy  with  the  Oa> 
VoTTK,  from  which,  however,  it  may  readily  bo 
distinguished  ;  first,  I>ecAU»e  it  is  in  alhibrevo 
time,  that  is,  with  only  two  beats  in  the  bar, 
where.as  the  pfavotte  li.in  four  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  latter  l^j^ns  on  the  thinl  crotchet  iu  the 
bar,  w  hile  the  bourree  always  oommeBOsa  on  the 
fourth.  Like  moKt  of  the  older  dance  rnovement.s, 
it  consists  of  two  parts,  each  of  which  L»  ref>eateil. 
In  Baeh's  suites,  a  seoond  bourr^  frequently 
follows  the  lint,  in  the  same  way  as  in  a  syui- 
phony  or  sonata,  a  trio  follows  a  minuet,  after 
which  the  first  bourrte  is  repeated.  There  is  a 
good  modem  emmple  in  Sullivan's  music  to  the 
*  Meniluaii  of  Ysiiioe.*  [E.  P.] 

B0USQT7ET,  OiOBGn.  composer  and  critic, 

born  at  iVrpiLTiiaii  1818,  died  at  St.  Cloud  1S54  ; 
entered  the  Conservatoire  as  violin  pupil;  won 
the  Grand  Prix  in  1 838 ;  and  his  compositions 
while  he  held  the  prize,  particularly  two  ina^^Hcn 
(Home,  1839-40),  excited  hopes  of  a  brilliant 
CMwer.  But  Us  first  opera,  'Le  Moasquetaire,' 
urodnoed  at  the  Opera  C'omique  in  1S44,  was  a 
fiulnre.   'Taburin  C^^S')  better  suc- 

cess.   For  three  ■e—oni  BoneqiMt  oondootod 


the  orchMtra  at  the  Tli.'Atre  Ttalien.  He  con- 
tributed articles  to  the  '  Bevue  et  Gazette  uiu- 
■oda.*  [H.  C.  C] 

BOW.  Tlie  Ntrinirs  of  the  various  instrumente 
of  the  violin  tribe  are  made  to  vibrate  by  frictioa 
with  the  hair  of  tbo  bow.  Like  the  ▼iolin, 
the  In)W  went  throiii,'h  many  pro^essivc  plKx^e---, 
till,  at  the  end  of  la«t  century,  it  aciiuiretl  its 
present  llwpe^  which  seems  to  leave  no  ruoin  tor 
improvement.  The  1h,w  with  which  the  Kebec 
(the  oldest  stringeii  instrument  }4ayed  with  the 
]h)w  with  which  we  are  aoquaintied)  was  played, 
ha<l  the  ftirm  of  the  wea[H)n  from  which  it  deriv.>l 
its  name.  The  stick  was  much  bent,  and  a  curd 
or  string  was  tied  fttan  one  end  to  the  oUier. 
ig.i.) 


Fig.  I .       Fig.  2.      Fig.  3.       Fig,  4. 

(i6ia)         (i<>4«')  ((Mo.) 

Tn  pictures  of  the  T.^th  century  we  notice 
something  like  a  nut  and  hea^I,  and  hair  was 
possibly  used  in  plaoe  of  the  cord.  The  bow 
now  j^lually  hwes  more  and  more  the  actual 
bow-»hape  (Fig«.  2,  3.  4);  tlie  head  is  distinct 
from  the  stick,  an<l  tlie  nut  is  no  lunger  a  portion 
of  the  stick,  but  is  attached  to  it  by  a  wire. 
Uu  the  top  of  the  stick  a  nan-ow  piece  of  in- 
dented iron  is  fixed,  on  whicli  the  wire  is  houkod* 
and  thus  the  hair  made  tighter  or  looser  at  plea- 
sure. (,Fi^'.  5.)  The  next  step  consisted  in  the 
substitution  of  a  herew  for  the  wire  and  in- 
dented iron,  by  which  the  tension  ot  the  btdr 
could  be  perfectly  regulated.  This  was  Cordli** 
bow.  (Fig.  6.)  It  was  made  of  liirht  wool,  the 
stick  perfectly  straight,  hardly  if  at  all  elastic^ 
md  Tery  ehort.  Twtiiii'e  bow  (Fig.  7)  WW  oon* 
sidei-ably  longoTt  tho  wood  thinner,  and  more 
elastic 

Towaids  the  end  of  tiie  18th  oentmy  TVamaie 

Toi'RTE  brought  the  art  of  Ixw-makini;  t^>  j>er- 
fection,  and  created  a  model  on  which  no  im- 
provement has  beon  yot  made.  In  fiwt  liia  bow 
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combines  ail  the  qu&lities  required  to  enable  the 
player  to  follow  out  every  conceivable  wuuKe  of 
tone  ami  movement  —  liu'litiicss,  tinniu-ss.  find 
elattticity.  The  »tick  of  the  uiu«.lurn  vi«>lin  bow 
(Fig.  8)  if  BUide  of  BreBliaa  Umce  wood  {Du' 
ffuttia  qxiitartv ■  I s\  or  of  Snake-wtKnl  {Brosimiim 
aubltlii) ;  it  iii  cut  ntraight,  fuUcwing  the  grain 
of  tbe  wood,  and  aftcrwardi  aUghtly  bent  by  ex- 
poanre  to  lu»t.  Although  many  triaU  h»ye  been 


Iig.5.       Pig.  ^-         *  'Jf-7.         iJ'ig.  8. 
(1700.)  (1740) 


mttde  no  wood  has  been  found  to  po8<>e^  the 
neoeMKiy  qoalitaea  in  the  same  d^grce  as  thoee 

ODcntiuned. 

The  nut  (r.  Pig,  9)  is  mmle  either  of  obony 
Otr  t<>rt<ti!-t'-i*liell.  For  violin,  tt-nur.  am'  \iol(,n- 
cello  bows  whitf  horwe-hiiir  iH  iiBcd  ;  fur  doijlile- 
h»*»  bows  ^which  aru  made  of  beech  wood)  black. 


Fig.  9. 

T\ic  ?iair  <},^  is  {nsrrted  in  t}i(>  lifn  1  ami  the 
nut  ut  the  Im>w,  and  can  be  made  tighter  ur  luuMer 
by  turning'  the  screw  (rf). 

The  hair  from  the  tail  of  stallinn-i  in  pr<  R  rrod. 
ae  beinj^  »troni;er,  Tiiore  evuu,  and  free  hx>m 
(rreasineM.  The  friction  on  the  Hiring  ia  increaaed 
h\-  the  ap]ilii-atii>n  of  mm-ii.  From  175  to  250 
haim  are  put  into  a  violin  bow.  Tourte  fixed 
tha  length  of  •  violin-bow  to  39-29^  indjiei^ 


of  a  tenor  bow  to  29,  and  of  a  violoncello  bow  to 
38^-384.    The  bowB  of  Toorte's  own  make  are 

still  considered  the  l>e8t,  aiid  eoininaml  a  high 
|)rice  ;  though  not  a  few  modem  bow-makers 
have  tvirned  oat  very  good  bow%  whicih  fre<|ucntly 
go  under  his  name.  iV.  IXJ 

BOWING.  This  term  is  nied  in  a  twofold 
sense,  oorreeponding  to  the  German  terms  '  Bo- 

(^'Hiifiilinnif,''  and  'Strichart'  n  spectively.  In  the 
tintt  it  designates  in  a  general  way  the  action  of 
the  bow  on  stringed  instruments,  and  in  that 
sense  we  neak  of  »  style  and  methn  !  df 
ing,  or  of  die  bowing  of  a  player.  In  the  second 
it  means  the  particular  manner  In  which  a  phrase 
or  paa8a;^e  is  to  be  execut«  <l,  and  the  signs  by 
whioh  such  a  manner  is  u^iuuUy  marked  ;  and  in 
that  MBse  we  qieak  of  the  bowing  of  »  phrase 
or  passage. 

I.  Bowing  {Bof/nifiihrung).  While  the  left 
hand  of  the  viul 111  player  tixcs  the  tone,  and. 
thereby  does  that  which  for  the  piano-player  ia 
already  done  by  the  mechanism  of  the  instm- 
nient, — and  while  his  correctness  of  intonation 
(supposing  his  ear  to  be  accurate)  depends  on  the 
pnrfidency  of  his  left  band,  aa  witn  tiie  pfano- 
pUyer  it  dt-pendn  on  the  tuner's  proficiency, — it 
iH  the  action  of  the  nolinist's  n^bt  handj  his 
bowing,  which,  analogous  to  the  pianist's  touch, 
makeu  the  hoiind  spring  into  life;  it  is  tlirough 
the  medium  of  the  bow  that  the  player  reaUses 
his  ideas  and  (beiings.  It  Is  therefore  evident 
that  'l>owii)g'  is  one  of  tlie  mf>st  important  and 
dithcult  partii  of  the  art  of  violin-playing,  and 
that  the  excellence  of  a  player,  and  even  of  » 
whole  stho  .1  of  violin-playiiig,  to  a  great  ext<  nt 
depeuihi  on  it**  metinxi  of  buvsing.  'ihe  j)ri>greh8 
of  the  art  of  Iwwing  cloKdy  followed  the  gradual 
]»erfeotit)n  of  the  bow  it*4elf.  An  l<ing  aM  the  stick 
of  the  bow  wa»  »titi  aixl  unpliable  and  the  hair 
could  not  be  nuule  tighter  or  looser  at  pleat^ur^ 
we  can  hardly  i<|M;ak  of  an  art  ot  lK)wing ;  for 
that  art  can  only  be  i>mctised  with  an  elastic 
bow,  which  yiehts  to  tlie  siij^'litest  preasun  cf 
the  fingers.  As  long  as  the  violin-player  had 
merely  to  double  the  singers'  part,  no  other 
nuances  but  piano  and  forte  were  require<I  from 
him.  These  the  stitt'  bow  could  produce,  but 
nothing  more.  When  at  the  beginning  of  the 
iMh  century  the  violin  began  to  emancipate 
iu>tM  from  tiie  position  of  a  mere  aooompanyist^ 
and  entered  on  its  glorious  career  of  a  solo> 
in»trunient,  under  smh  masters  aa  f'orelli  and 
Vivaldi,  it  was  only  by  the  use  of  an  ela^tie  1k>\v 
tiiat  it  could  acquire  the  iheulty  of  j  1  iTuing 
various  nuaucts  and  8ha<les  of  t<'ne.  Tart  ini  was 
the  hrst  to  make  the  stick  at  all  elastic,  and  must 
therefore  be  considered  the  next  great  advancer 
of  the  art  of  bowing  His  work,  '  L'.Vrte  dell' 
Arco,'  probably  gives  us  a  correct  idea  of  the 
bowing  of  his  time.  A  full  broad  tone,  a  variety 
of  coiiilnnationH  of  tied  and  detacliud  note?*,  ar- 
peggios with  firm  bow  (no  *  springing  bow'  as 
yet), — are  the  main  features  of  iiis  bowing.  The 

full  deveii •jiMieiit,  li^w cvi  r.  of  all  the  powers*  of 
the  violin  was  only  jioseiblo  with  the  mudern 

bow,  as  Ifait  made  h^  Tourte  of  Buia.  The 
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thin,  bent,  eUatic  stick  of  hi*  bow  enableg  the 
player  to  fellow  out  the  slightest  gmiaXtoaa  of 

tone  fnwi  the  fullest  forte  Ui  the  softest  piano,  to 
mark  all  kinds  of  strong  and  gentle  acccutH,  to 
exeoate  staocato,  legato,  saltato,  and  arpt^'gio  |<a8- 
■ageS.  It  cannot  he  naiil  that  the  ciaiisieal  Paris 
scEool  of  violin-playing  availed  itself  of  all  these 
advaDtagea  of  Touite*B  iuTentioii ;  their  bowing 
doeii  not  show  very  great  pr»:^rt«*s  l)cyon<l  Tartini 
and  his  school,  and  even  8{>olir  does  nut  ad- 
vance materially  upon  them.  But  with  Paganini 
a  new  era  ojiened  in  the  art.  He  iisen  freely 
almost  every  iniagiuahle  movement  of  the  bow — 
he  ailtls  to  the  Hrm  slow  ntaccato  the  qilidc  stac- 
catt)  of  many  notes — he  develops  the  movement 
of  the  wibt  Ui  the  hit,'hcst  [>erfection,  enabling 
him  to  exeeute  all  kinds  of  bowing  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  thia 
method  of  bowing  was  altogether  favourable  to  a 
goml  muHical  style  of  playing,  which  re<iuirefl  as 
its  Hrst  essential  breadth  of  tone.  Now  this  can 
only  be  produced  by  a  perfectly  auiet  maiiage* 
ment  of  the  bow,  hardly  OOOBfMtiUe  With  Pag»> 
niiii'a  style  of  bowiiw. 

It  ia  the  merit  or  the  medon  Garmaa  aehool, 
represented  chiefly  at  the  Vienna  an<l  Leipzii; 
ConaervatoireSj  and  bj  the  greatest  of  modern 
▼ioUniata,  Joadiim,  to  oave  combined  tlie  ftmd»> 
mental  qiialiticfl  of  all  p>i>l  Imwinj,'  with  the 
advantages  to  lie  derived  from  i'a^'^iniui  s  style, 
without  following  onesidedly,  as  the  modem 
French  ^icIi  H.l  has  done,  his  brilliant  but  ex- 
trava!,'ant  exjimple,  and  thereby  losing  the  true 
dignity  of  style  handed  down  from  Corolli  and 
Tartini  to  Viotti,  Kodo,  Spohr,  and  our  d.iy. 

2.  Bowing  {Utrichart).  To  the  correct  and 
truthful  rendering  of  a  muaieal  plnse  or  parage 

on  a  strinired  irmtrument,  it  is  essential  that  an 
appropriate  lM)wiug  should  be  chosen,  or,  if 
already  given  by  tlM  composer,  be  strictly  ad- 
here<l  t»).  Tliis  apj^  arH  n(  If  (.vident,  if  we  con- 
sider how  one  and  the  Kime  p.-isaa^^e,  bowed  in 
two  different  waya^  may  produce  two  entirely 
different  effects.  A  succession  of  notes,  inteu'led 
by  the  coni^M>ser  to  be  playeil  as  a  1»  gato  jKiseage, 
and  therefore  with  as  little  changing  of  bow  as 
possible,  would,  if  played  with  detached  strokes 
of  the  bow,  entirely  lose  its  character.  And 
again,  to  give  a  well  known  example^  what  would 
become  of  the  light  and  ^larkling  paaaagea  of  one 
of  Mendelasohna  Scbem,  if  the  staccato  notes 
were  playwl  legato?  Its  elmracter  would  bo 
destroyed  so  as  to  become  almost  ixreoognisable. 
Trae,  the  old  masters  left  it  more  or  lees  to  the 
discretion  of  the  jierfoniKr  to  choose  an  aj)pro- 
priate  bowing  for  the  ditterent  parts  of  their 
oofttpositiona,  and  trusted  to  their  artistie  feeling 
and  bwt  in  this  respect.  Nav,  if  uc  lTo  luiek  to 
Handel  and  Bach,  we  often  tind  what  can  oiUy  be 
called  a  more  sketch  of  a  passage.   Bach,  In  hu 

celebrated  Violin  Solus  r>  iii  iitedly  gives  long  Hiie- 
cessions  of  ch»>r«ls  in  tlin  i  and  four  parts,  merely 
addini(  the  word  *  ar|'<^'^«*>'  ^^nd  leaving  it  to  the 
plaver  to  e\t"<Mite  theiii  with  a  variety  of  bowing's 
of  his  own  choice  and  invention.  However,  the 
modem  inaBtcsB---iNUtly  since  Monrt  and  Haydn, 


and  abeolutely  since  Beethoven— have  given  up 
this  impwfect  way  of  notation,  just  as  they  gave 
up  writing  figureti  basses  insteatl  of  explicit  ac- 
companiments, and  at  the  present  time  a  com- 
poser very  rarely  onuts  to  indicate  the  bowing 
with  whidi  he  inU^nds  e.ich  pass.'igo  to  be  exe- 
cuted. With  the  tendency  of  all  modem  com- 
posers rince  Beattioren  and  Sdinbert  to  bring 
the  characteristic  and  descriptiTO  power  of  mosie 
more  and  more  into  the  foreground,  it  was  but 
natural  that  the  advanced  technique  of  modem 
violin -playing  should  have  develojwd  a  great 
numl>er  of  new  varieties  of  bowing,  in  order  to 
do  justice  t< )  all  the  anbtia  mtaMea  which  w«ra  to 
he  rendered. 

In  orchestral  perforuiauces  and  in  the  plaviug 
of  chamber-music  it  is  chiefly  uniformity  <^ 
bowing  which  u  to  be  aimed  at,  and  which 
alone  ensures  a  well-balanced  unanimous  effect. 
The  undeniable  excellency  of  the  orchestral 
performanoes  at  the  ooooerts  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire,  at  the  Oewandbaus-ooooerta  in 
Leipzig',  at  tlie  (  'ry>lal  Palace  Saturday  Concerts, 
and  similar  institutions  elsewhere,  is  owing  at 
least  as  mtidi  to  the  smfhsMment  of  untmnn 
bowinif  on  tlie  part  of  the  conductors  and  leaders 
of  the  bands  aa  to  the  careful  obeervanoo  of 
the  pianoa,  fhrtea,  and  other  dynamio  signs. 

A  number  of  signs  are  used  in  musical  notation 
to  indicate  various  ways  of  bowing:  (.i )  a  slv 
indicates  that  all  Hie  notes  imder  the  dor 
are  to  be  playcl  in  .^ne  stroke  of  the  how; 
legato,  (a)  A  slur  with  dots,  T.  .^,  means  either 
ateoeato  or  saltato  in  one  atroke ;  while  the  aln 
sence  of  a  slur  indicates  that  every  note  is  to  be 
done  by  a  separate  stroke.  (3)  l>ots  or  dashes 
over  the  notes  ( •  •  •  or  '  •  * )  mean  sharp  short 
strokes,  either  with  firm  bow  (martelle)  or  with 
springing  bows  (spicato  or  saltato).  (4)  |J  or 
means  a  downMi  nk.  ,  from  the  nut  of  the  b<»w  to- 
wanls  the  head;  y  or  A  -"i  upstroke.      [P.  D.] 

BOWLKY,  liouKiu  Kanzow,  the  »<m  of  a 
boot-maker  at  Charing  Cross,  was  born  May  13, 
iSi;^.  He  was  bred  to  his  father's  business, 
and  succeeded  him  in  it.  His  first  knowledge 
of  music  was  acquired  by  association  with  the 
choristers  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Ardent  and 
enthusiastic,  he  pursued  his  studies  vigorcmsly. 
Whilst  still  a  youth  he  joined  a  small  siiciety 
called  '  The  Benevolent  Society  of  Musical  Anus- 
teurs,*  of  which  he  afterwards  boeame  ooodoetor. 
In  i«*^34  he  was  one  of  the  committee  who 
promoted  and  carried  out  the  '  Amateur  Musical 
Festival  *  at  Exeter  Halt  About  ^  aame  tiflnto 
he  lice. line  organist  of  the  Independent  Cha|>el  in 
Orange  iStroet,  Leicester  iSquare.  and  continued 
HO  for  seveRd  years.  In  October,  1834,  he  was 
udmittcd  a  member  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  tlien  in  its  infancy,  and  was  soon 
aftemrtuds  elected  a  member  of  its  committee. 
On  the  foundatiim  of  the  society's  now  mac- 
nifieent  nnisical  libnuy  in  1837  Air.  Bowley  was 
appointed  its  librarian,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  1S54,  when  he  was  chosen  treasurer,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  his  death.  During  the 
entire  period  of  bis  oonnection  with  the  aoeaelif 
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he  labottrad  faeoMantly  to  promote  its  tveUkre 

and  atlvHiue  its  n  ivrlatinn,  and  instiu'atfd  most 
of  till-  stop*  which  have  teiidtd  to  |.lat  o  it  in 
i:-  j  ri.scnl  liigh  poBition.  The  scheme  of  rele- 
liratiuy^  the  cfnteiiary  <'f  the  death  nf  Hriinlel 
by  j^>orfurmanctii  of  his  mu-.ic  ou  .i  scale  of 
unpm.edented  ma^oiitude,  and  whii  h  <  \.;nt- 
ually  let!  to  the  estiiMi-liineut  of  the-  Hiiudul 
Ftistivolii  at  thu  C'ry>vt.il  I'alace,  wan  originated 
by  him.  In  1858  he  appomlL<  ;  < .  acral 
manager  at  the  Cryittal  Palace,  in  which  |Kwt 
he  proved  himwdf  to  l)e  undoubtedly  'tlio  riyht 
man  in  the  right  place,'  and  where  he  remained 
till  hia  deatb^  August  iii70.  The  energetic 
and  uMdevtded  ummwr  la  wmdi  he  diKhar^^nKi 
hiA  duties  will  be  long  remembered  liy  all  who 
were  asMof  iated  with  him.  [\V.  II.  H.] 

BOWMAN,  Hknbt,  publi«hed  at  Oxford  in 
1677  a  thin  lUio  volume  bearing  the  title  of 

•Songs  for  one,  two,  and  tliree  voyces  to  the 
Thorow-Baee.  With  itome  bhort  Siiiiphouic^. 
Collected  oat  of  eome  of  the  Select  Poems  of 
the  incomparable  Mr.  Cowley,  and  otlierH,  and 
compoHed  by  Henry  Bowman,  Philo  -  Musi- 
«iis.     A  Moond  edition  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
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[W.  H.  H.] 


BOVnC,  WiLMAM,  MuH.  Doc.,  was  \>ora  at 
Joinera'  IJall,  Upj>er  Thames  Street  ^,of  which 
company  his  &ther,  a  cabinet  maker,  wau 
beadle),  in  1710.  Ue  became  a  ohoristor  of  8t. 
Paul's  Cathedral  under  Charles  Kint;.  and,  on 
quitting tbe ehoir,  an  article<l  pujul  -if  Maurice 
Greene,  then  organist  of  the  cathedral,  On  the 
expiration  of  his  articles* he  obtained  the  Hitua- 
tii»n  of  or^^anist  of  O.xford  Cliajiel,  Vere  Street, 
C«Tendish  Square,  and  pursued  his  studies  under 
Dr.  Peptiflch.  While  yet  a  young  man  Boyee's 
heariiijj:  iKJcame  much  impaired,  a  calamity  tlie 
greatest  that  can  befal  a  musician^  but  which,  in 
US  caae,  did  not  leraen  the  ardour  with  which  he 

panned  his  .stvidi>'.-i.  Tn  I7,''>6  he  '/.ue  up  liis 
appointment  at  Oxford  Chapel  upon  obtaining 
toe  post  of  organist  at  St.  Michael'^  Comhil^ 
wliich  had  become  vacant  by  the  reinov.il  of 
.luseph  Kelway  to  St.  Martin' i»-iu-thc-Fields. 
On  J  une  a  i  in  the  same  year  he  was  sworn  into 
tfi'.-  jdace  of  Co'iijHwr  to  the  Ch.ipel  Royal  in  tlie 
r^iiii  of  Juhn  Wcldon,  then  lately  deceuned.  He 
m<»Ht  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office 
by  the  conii>ositi<>n  of  jnany  fine  anthem-*  and 
i>er\ioe»«,  several  of  which  are  still,  and  will  lon^ 
continue  to  be,  in  use  'in  quires  and  places 
where  they  sing.'  In  1737  ho  was  appointed 
conductor  of  the  meetings  of  the  Three  Choirs 
of  Oloucester,  \\''oroestert  and  Hereford,  which 
ottice  he  held  for  aevflrid  years.  In  1740  he 
coropoMd  the  music  for  John  L(x;k man's  oratorio 
*  l>avid'«  L.amentation  over  Saul  and  .Jonathan,' 
af»d  bad  it  pwformed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre. 
Abnot  the  same  time  he  set  two  odes  for  St. 
Ceeilia'H  «lay,  one  written  by  t»ckman,  the  other 
bj  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yidal,  undcrmnster  of  Went- 
minster  SehooL  In  174.^  he  prodaoed  the 
■evenata  of  '  Sohmion,'  written  by  Kdward 
Mooce!,  which  was  eminently  sucoesiful,  and  one 


I  song  hi  whidi  ('Softly  rise,  O  senthem  breeze.* 

for  tenor  voice  with  bas-soon  obli<„ato)  retuned 
its  popukrity  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  is 
I  still  oocaainnally  heard.  In  1749,  on  the  erection 
I  of  an  or;,';m  in  the  church  of  .Vllhallows  the 
1  (ircat  and  Leas,  Thamuii  Street^  Buyce  was 
chocien  organist.    In  the  same  year  he  was 
'  selnot^-d   to  compo-e  tlie  music   for   tlie  odo 
written  l)y  V\  illiatii  Ma.vm  for  the  iiifiUdhition 
of  Henry  I'elham.  Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  Chan- 
oellor  of  the-  University  of  Caudmdire.  The 
ode.  with  Bt>yce".s  music,  was  jHjrfomied  in  the 
Senate  House,  .July  i,  1749,  '^"^  fol* 

lowing  day,  being  Commencement  Sunday,  an 
anthem  with  orchestral  accompaniments,  by 
Boyce.  was  performed  in  Cireat  St.  Mary's 
Church,  as  an  exercise  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Music,  which  the  UnlTerrity  then  conferred 
on  him.  Both  these  comiK).sitions  were  soon 
aflberwa.rilH  published  together.  In  the  same 
year  Boyce  apitenied  as  a  composer  for  the 
theatre  l)y  settin-,'  Lord  Lansilowne's  ma8<|ue 
of  'Peleus  and  Thetis'  (introduced  into  his 
lordship's  aUeratico  «f  'The  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  entitled  '  Tlio  Jew  of  Veaioe')  and 
Moses  Meudez's  mu&ical  entertaiument,  'The 
Chaplet* ;  the  latter  of  whidi  met  with  great 
succeiw.  In  17.^0  he  set  another  jiiece  of  the 
same  kind,  al»o  written  by  Meudez,  called 
'The  Shepherd's  Lottery'.'  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Greene,  in  1675,  Dr.  Boyce  wn^  apiioint>  d 
his  successor  as  master  of  tliu  kinj,'s  liand 
of  music,  and  conductor  of  the  annual  festi- 
vals of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  In  the  former  ca{>acity  he  was 
required  to  compose  music  for  the  new-year 
and  birth-day  odes  of  the  poet-laureate ;  in  the 
latter  he  volimtarily  composed  two  fine  anthems 
uitli  orchestral  accompaniments  lie.siile.s  addi- 
tional aocompaninients  and  choruses  for  Purcell's 
Te  Deum  and  Jubilate,  written  fbr  St.  Cecilia's 

tlay,  1694.  In  1 758,  on  the  death  of  .John 
Tiuvers,  Boyce  was  appointed  one  of  the  or- 
ganisls  of  the  Chapd  Royal,  npon  which  he 

resi;,Tied  his  pi  ic<  s  at  St.  Micliael's,  Coriddll, 
and  Allhallows,  Thames  Street,  and,  his  dca]ne.s8 
still  increasing,  he  gave  up  teaching,  and  re- 
moved to  Ken.sinjrton.  wliere  he  einploywl  him- 
self principally  in  the  collection  and  eililing  of 
the  materials  for  the  work  by  which  he  is  best 
known ("atlic  lral  Music,  bein;^  a  collection  in 
score  of  the  uio^t  valual>lu  and  useful  comjvosi- 
sitions  for  tl;.it  .norvice  by  tlie  .several  Engli-h 
masters  of  the  last  two  hundrwl  years.'  This 
work  was  pmjected  by  Dr.  Greene,  who  had 
con»neuce<l  collc<;tion.s  for  it.  but,  finding  hi;i 
health  failing,  bequeathed  all  his  materials  to 
Dr.  Boyce,  with  a  request  that  he  would  com- 
ploto  the  work.  The  'C.ithedral  Music'  was 
published  in  three  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appeared  in  1760  and  the  last  in  1778.  This 
valual/le  ptddicalitni,  whirh  re  louiid-<  nnivh 
to  the  credit  of  its  editor  for  diligence,  judgment 
and  soholanhip,  produced  him  little  dse  than 
fame,  its  sale  yielding'  but  little  beyond  the  ex- 
penses of  production.   Ou  Feb.  7,  1779,  the 
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gout,  from  which  Bojoe  bad  long  Buffered,  termi- 
Mted  the  bbinele«  Ufe  of  this  most  amisble 

I!  :in  ;in.l  cxoelleTit  muncian.    He  was  buried  on 
Feijruary  i6  with  tmcommon  marks  of  respect, 
in  the  vault  un.kr  tlie  centre  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Piiul's  Cathc<lral.    Ju  the  year  followiiijif  hi« 
death  his  widow  jmblished  a  volume  containing 
•Fifteen  Antheiiis  and  a  Te  Deum  and  .Jubilate' 
of  her  hui<i)and'a  composition  ;  and  in  1790 
another  volume  contiiinitig  twelve  anthems  and 
a  service  was  published,  under  th»  editorship  of 
Dt.  Philip  Hayos.    These  anthemH  and  Ber\  ices 
(with  otnera,  to  the  extent  in  all  of  forty-six 
anthems  and  five  services)  were  afterwards  ]>r;li- 
liiiheU  in  fotur  volumes  under  the  ediiorxhip  of 
Vinoent  NoTrilo.  In  1788  John  Aahley,  who 
had  purchasc-d  the  plates  of  the  '  Cathe<lral 
Music/  iaiiuod  a  reprint  of  it»  with  »  memoir  (by 
8fr  John  Hawkhu)  and  «  portnit  (finely  en- 
graved liy  Shervvin)  of  Boyce  prefixed.    In  1849 
a  new  edition,  with  additional  Borvioea  and 
anthems  and  new  livM  of  the  oompoaen  was 
isMued  imdt  r  the  care  of  Joseph  ^VaITen.  Be- 
sides the  compositions  above  mentioned,  Boyce 
producetl  tiM  following :  — Drydeii^a  'Secular 
Wasrjue,'  1745;  twelve  sonatas  for  two  vi-.linv 
and  bass,  1747;  a  concerto;  ei'.'ht  symphonies; 
'Ode  to  CHiarity,'  con)|K)Med  for  the  Leicester  In- 
firmary, containini,'  lli<  ibat  for  tenor  and  base, 
'Here  shall  8<jft  tJharity  njiair.'  whicli  long  re- 
mained  m  iB^spensahle  pm  i  uf  Uie  programme 
of  every  oonoert  given  in  aid  of  a  charity  ;  I  lev. 
Walter  Harte*s  par.iphrase  of  part  of  I'lndar  s 
first  Pythian  ode,  1749;  Mastjiie  in  'The  Tem- 
pest'; dii^  in  'Cymbeline' ;  diree  in  'Romeo 
and  Juliet*;  trio  in  'The  Winters  Tale' ;  two 
odes  in  Honie'^  tr:ij:edy,  'A^'is.'  1758;  Iwsides 
many  songs  which  appeared  in  'The  British 
Orpheus,'  'The  Vocal  Mnsfcal  Mask,*  etc  A 
collii  tiou  of  Dr.    T.oyce'H   soiiiTs,  duets,  and 
cantatas,  entitled  'Lyra  Britannica,'  appeared 
from  time  to  time  in  seven]  boofa.  Bojoe  a  only 
son  long  fille  I  a  reapeotable  position  in  the  best 
orcliestras  as  a  double4Miss  pL&yer. 

The  following  Me  the  oontents  of  the  Ckthednd 
Music : — 


vol..  I. 

mii..  Vrriy\.  %l.  »nij  K.  Serr. 
littrie;.  llurtal  nsrr.  i;  mtuur. 
fViwIi  IksMl  K,  Strv.  ti 
Bcrtn,  Oo.  T>  mtoor. 
Clt>t>uiM.I)'>  K. 
Child.  1'  .  I  uiinoi; 
IC'-Ewm,  1)...  l>. 
Iil>w.  l>o.  A. 
Allikh.  tm.  li. 
nknr.  no.  O. 
Do.  Kyrta  and  Cnad  (triple  tnr* 

u 


VOL.  n. 

Denrr  Vm,  TiM  Anttu.  O  Lord  tbt 

makrr.  4  tc>I<»«, 
T«lll».  r.  A.  I  rail  titti  rrj.  f,y. 
Ijf.  I.  A.  I  will  «iiia  Til?*.  -I  r. 


fi!'>hr,>,.  r.  A.  TIr.4inn».  f  r. 

IhK  1  .  A  .  I  1(1  11(1  1.  i,r  1,,  a.l..  r. 

lh>.  y.  A.  Aluik)(lil7  miul  cverUAtUic. 

Do.  r.  A.  O      raor  buSL  I V. 

Du.  Old  pC)  Ood  W  pin«  up.  (I  T. 
Halten,  V.  A.  Hear  mj  prmycr.  &  *. 
Do.  r.  A.  O  pnlw  U»«  U.r.1. 4  r. 
Ihi.  F.  A.  I)«ll«<-r  ut.  u  l^.r.l.  4  v. 
ChlW.  F.  A.  t'nUM  Uw  Urd.  4  ». 

LHk  r.  A.  o  Uui,  wnut  ttm  JUiw. 

4  V. 

IH>.  K.  A.  Siii(t  w«  roerrllf .  7  t. 

KtHC'".  V.  A.  IVIlold  ii.iw.  4  ». 
V  ■.  y.  A.  Trai  ll  iin'.  O  I  .tiI  4  v. 
lt|"W.  v.  A.  IhhI  ^\  Mtir  li..-,,-    >i  V- 

Uo.  V.  A.  U  tiwl,  nberelurc  ait 

Thou  atioont  Av, 
Ho.  V.  A.BmiM.OOo«.  4w. 

Do.  P.  A.  Th«  Lord  hear  Uiae.  4  r. 

n«.  K  A.  Mj  tnid.  niT  liod.  4  ». 


Iiu.  ■•.•tiij  (K.'  t-Dtf  unto  the  l-ord-'AHrlrh.V.A.OUtof  tli.-if.-.-p.  4.t. 

<  »•  1' •  I .  A.O»l»««i»iil,..  0  V. 

r»rr»nt,  F.  A.  CaJl  to  remciil-,*  rrjuhtoo,  F.  A.  1  will  urUc.  4  ». 

t,nii.«..  4t.  I'WMll.V.A.Oaad.TlMnittt.fT. 
IVi.  y.  A.  lltilenatTliaa.  4V.       iPu.  V.  A.uaa4.Thoiih»«.  St. 
bird.  K.  fi.  OLoM,  tttllkSv.        llM.  V.  A.  OJ^nK.'.Hlof  Ilrrtt«.i». 
f.  A.  .iinl   yU  Bam  Ibbr '-"llwln.  V.  A.  lUvrvI  I..ML4T. 

c»r,  u  U>rt.  A  r.  ji  larkc.  F.  A.  rnU**  lilt  Un±  O 


Croft.V.  A.  nadteBOMoik  4.t. 
Ita.  V.  A.  Pnlnw  not  to  rabttlM.  4  V. 
WaHott,  V.  A.  In  TtiM.  U  Lord. «  r. 
Do.  V.A.iIaar  aggrccytaB.  Sr. 
U«M  (Wm.K  V.  A.  Ibo  iMd  b 

my  lltbl.  i  ». 
Wk.  V.  A.  Lofd 

tnliic  riHl,  St. 
Humphrrrs  V.  A. 

on  ma.  3  tm 
rv).  v.A.OLonlmr  Oad.  S«, 
Kiow,  V.  A.  I  ira*  la  ihi 

4  T. 

Wljr.  V.  A.  rreparafB  itofwr «f 

thr  L(ir<l.  4  r. 

Do.  V.  A.  A««kai,  sal  «a  iky 

ilmigxh.  3  V. 
rnrc-II,  V.  A.  Tliy  witr.OeoA  «». 

V.  A.  Be  nwralfoL  S  r. 

Cl'irl,--,  V.  A.  Uow  king  wilt  Thon. 
1  ». 

Crofi.  V.  A.  OpniMtlMLord.3*. 

Do.  V.  A.  UlTOllMKlBg.  Bf; 

f.  iliaou. 

VOL  in. 

Bird.  ir.  and  K.  Sirr.  D  ate 

Cl.ilil,  Ko.  i>. 
Hl.r«.  IK..  K  mln. 


BuU.  V.  A.  o  T^ayM. 

Huinphr<'v,  V.  A.  1lM  ait  Uf 

KIllR.  4  T. 

Do.  V.  A.  I.tk«  a*  tha  lMit.4  v. 

D.I.  V.  A.  He»r,  O  llaaTent.  I ». 

Do.  V.  A.  l,»-.lc*  III  lb-  l  ord.  4  ». 
Ihi.  V.  A.  Ila-lr  'Mif^.  !•  I  ,ii.L  4  ». 
WIsr,  V.  A.  llif  »»}»  i.f  2(oti.  J  T. 
Do.  V.  A.  Thj  ImulT,  O I vael.  4  ». 
Do,  V.  A.  Awake  up,  mj  tU.>€j-  3*. 
Pa,  V.  A.  BlMi4  to  li»  S  V. 
Stow.  V.  a.  O  Lmd,  I  hmim  tead. 

4t. 

r>t>.  V.  A.  O  tinir  until  "K.f.  3  t. 
Ihi.  V.  A.  O  Lor.l.  Ibou  l.a« 

■aarclml  mr  i<uL  '1  t. 
Do.  V.  A.  I  Iwlicltl  aii  t  lo!  «». 
Turneir,  V.  A.  Lord,  TIk>u  bad  bam 

our  refute.  S  t. 
I'urcell.  V.  .K.  I!e!».ld.  I  l.rltJC  TOti. 

:<  T. 

r>i>.  V,  A.  Ttiej  tKit  to  dowTi.  5  f. 
1>».V.  A.  Tin  ^•l.^l  i- «  Istitrru.  3tr> 
l>i>.  V.  A.  Ugltatimnki.  4*. 
aartw,  V.  A.  1  wilt  km  Tkaab  S  T. 
nibboiu.  teiMtwL  4T.  taP. 
Clillil,  J!ftn<-t»«.   4  ».  In  I"  minur. 
K'>e'«,  "aHrlU'.    I     in  |i. 


I'urfii.  M.  and  K.  Banr.  (doobla).  iCraj«tit«a,  tjauctuk.  4  «.  In  E  Su. 
BBrt,  I  ^y^   H  H  ] 

BRAB.VNroVN-K,  LA,  the  national  tdr  of 
the  Belgians,  dating  from  the  revolution  of  1830^ 
when  Aslg^am  beoMne  an  indepradent  oonntry. 
Both  wonls  and  tmiwic  were  coinjio-t  d  diirinir  the 
stnurgle  ;  the  fonner  by  a  certain  Jeaueval,  who 
w  im  killed  in  one  of  the  aotions  near  ABtwerp^ 
the  latter  by  (  ampfnuout.  Tlie  air  is  cer- 
tainly unlike  otlier  'national  airs,'  but  it  has 
taken  a  very  firm  hold  in  the  countiy.  The 
meUidy,  and*  the  words  of  the  first 
subjoined  :— 


Qui  raurmttcfut  da      Vor  -   bi  -  traJ    •    rv,  Cona- 


t=t. 


cnuit  Im  alTn-nx  |iro  •  )rti.         Stir  ttoM  d«  ral>ratal 


nal  •  •  rr,      i  n  i  rinn  ,1  im  -.-i'  Im  bou-lcu.      »"cri  nt 


rar  ■  lirr  lie  la  li-l«r-t<       hur  -  Tjir  hrrde   la   li  -  »«-t  -  f  ^ 


BRACE  (ber.  KJamnur;  Fr.  Acculadr;  Ital. 
Aecftlaita).  A  vertical  line,  usoally  *  douhle 
curve,  used  to  couple  together  two  or  more  stav««. 
thus  indicating  that  the  music  written 
therein  is  to  Ije  iHjrforined  siniultane-  i 
oubly,  either  by  various  iustrunients,  or 


voices,  or.  in  pianoforte,  harp,  or  organ-  j 
mii«ic^bythetwohaiMiio(UMpeifbniier.  \ 
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In  orchestral  scoroa  tho  whole  of  the  staves 
Jbnning  the  score  are  braced  tagsttlflr  bj  a  vorti- 
cal straight  line,  and  curved  braces  are  added  to 
•huw  tho  position  in  the  score  of  certain  in»tru- 
nientfl  or  gn)U{>9  of  instruments,  and  so  to  facili- 
tate the  r^Miing.  These  curved  braces  are  uauallj 
employed  to  couple  together  the  parts  forthefiitK 
and  second  Nnolinu,  pianoforte  or  organ  (if  any"), 
Um  violanceUo  and  double-bass,  and  the  three 

In  oru'aii  mTJsic  with  pedal  nbligato  three  staves 
mre  required,  the  lowest  beiiiff  for  the  pedals ;  these 
tfaiM  are  braced  by  means  of  a  straii^t  Une,  with 

ftewed  brace  in  iiil  lition,  to  indicate  the  two 
staves  which  belong  to  the  nianuals.         [K.  T.] 

BKADE,WlLLTAV,an  English  musician  resident 
at  Hamburg  at  the  oommenoement  of  the  17th 

centun,*.  He  was  esteeined  a  good  i>erf'>rmer  on 
the  viol,  and  pultlisbed  '  Pa<lnanen,  ( Jalliarden, 
r'anzonetten,*  etc.  (Hamburg.  1609,  4to) ;  'Neue 
Paduanen  and  (  Jagliarden  mit  stimmen'  (Ham- 
burg. 1614,  4to) ;  'Neue  lustige  Volten,  Cou- 
ranten,  iSallett -n,  etc.,  mit  5  stimmeD*  (Frank* 
fort,  1631,  4to),  The.se  publications  are  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  as  containing  English 
airs,  some  mentioned  by  Shakeqpeare.  He  died 
at  Frankfurt  in  1647.  [E.  F.  K.] 

BRAUAM,  JoHK,  bom  in  London  of  Jewii>h 
pavente  in  1774,  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early 

aire,  an  !  in  such  hutii!  !.  i  ircnmst;iM>''  •<  tliat  he  is 
said  to  have  sold  pencils  about  the  streets  for  a 
Htib^.  He  waastulTsry  young  when  he  beeaow 
thi  pupil  of  Ix'oni,  an  Italian  singer  of  celebrity; 
and  his  tinit  appearance  in  public  was  at  Covent 
Garden  Thea^,  April  31,  1787,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  master.  In  the  bill  it  is  announce*! — 'At 
the  end  of  Act  i,  *The  soldier  tinxl  of  war's 
■htflBii^*  by  Master  Braham,  being  his  first  ap- 
pearance on  any  sta After  the  first  act  of  the 
£aroe,  he  wan^  the  lavourite  song  of  '  Ma  chere 
amie.'  At  the  openiiig  of  the  Royalty  Theatre 
in  Wellcluse  Square,  on  June  20  in  the  same 
year,  between  the  acts  of  the  play,  '  Tho  soldier 
tbad  of  war's  alarms'  'was  simg  with  great  suc- 
oeH  by  a  little  boy,  Master  Abrurn,  the  pupil  of 
LeonF;  and  another  paper  said  'Yeeterday  even- 
ini_'  wo  Wi  re  Huq>rised  by  a  Mjuster  Ahraham,  a 
young  pupil  of  Mr.  Leoni.  He  [>r(>mi8es  fair  to 
attain  pemction;  possessing  every  nijuisite  ne- 
cessary to  f  irm  a  t'.npital  hIh^lt.'  When  he  lost 
his  boyish  voice  the  future  prospects  of  young 
Braham  appeared  doabtfbl :  Leoni  had  fidlen  into 
difficulties,  and  about  that  time  left  England  ; 
but  he  found  a  generous  patron  in  Abraham 
Goldsmith,  and  beoune  a  professor  of  the  piano. 
On  his  voice  rc^'ninin^,'  itn  power  he  went  to  liath. 
and  in  1794  uia<ie  his  appearance  at  some  om- 
eerts  there  under  the  direction  of  Rauzzini.  w  ho, 
appreciating  his  talent,  gave  hini  musical  in- 
struction for  three  years.  In  1796  he  was  en- 
gaged by  StoMce  for  Ih-ury  L.ane,  and  his  dA)Ut 
(in  an  opera  called '  Mahnioud')  was  so  successful 
that  in  the  year  following  he  was  engaged  for 
the  Italian  opera-house.  Hoping,  however,  to 
Mhieve  a  mote  jpennaneot  repatation  than  could 


be  obtainetl  by  any  other  course,  he  resolve<l  to 
visit  Italy,  and  there  complete  his  musical  edu- 
cation. Florence  was  the  first  city  at  which  he 
ap{»eared  in  public;  then  he'viidted  Milan,  and 
afU.'rward8  Geno%  where  he  efcudied  «am|ioiitioii 
under  Isola. 

diking  leave  of  Italy  in  consequence  of  nu* 
men)Uh  s<ilicitation9  fn>m  his  own  country,  he 
reappeare^l  at  Covent  Garden  in  1 801.  Ifrook 
this  point  may  be  dated  that  triumphant  earser 
during  wliiili  he  crc.ite*!  a  constant  furore,  the 
eti'ect  of  which  has  hafdly  ^'et  passed  away.  The 
opera  in  which  he  made  his  first  appearaaoe  waa 
a  work  by  Mazz'nghi  and  FN  (  ve,  entitled  'The 
Chains  of  the  Heart.'  'I'hc  music,  however,  was 
so  feeble  in  the  aeriooa^  and  so  commonplace  and 
vulu^ar  in  the  comic  p.art-x,  that  it  lived  only  a 
few  nights,  and  waa  succeeded  by  '  The  Cabinet.* 
In  this  opera  Braham  waa  the  composer  of  all 
the  m'lsic  of  his  own  f-art.  a  custom  to  which 
he  continued  for  several  years  to  a<lhere,  and 
seldom  has  msaie  been  more  miiversally  popular. 
Among  tho  operas  with  which  he  was  thus 
connectetl  we  inav  name  "  Family  Quarrels,'  180 a  ; 
'The  Enu'Iish  Flett,'  180a;  'Thirty  Tliousand,' 
1S04;  'Out  of  Bhw^'  1805;  'False  Alarms,' 
1S07  ;  '  Kais,  or  Love  in  a  Deeert,*  1808 ;  and 
'The  Devil's  Bridge,'  181 2.  To  follow  Braham 
in  all  his  engagements  would  exceed  the  limita 
of  this  notice ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the 
theatre,  concert-n)oni,  or  church,  lie  had  .scarcely 
a  rival.  Non  ce  in  Jtaiia  tenore  come  Jiraham 
was  the  frequent  exclamation  of  ibrdgners.  Hie 
compass  extended  to  about  nineto  n  notes  ;  and 
his  falsetto,  frum  D  to  A,  was  so  entirely  within 
his  control  that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  distin- 
guish where  hin  natural  voice  beu'an  and  end*  d. 
After  his  voice  hail  lost  its  natural  |iower  he  wiis 
successively  engaged  at  several  theatres,  on  the 
mere  Rtren^cth  of  a  repnt^ation  whii  b  ^'  t'lned  im- 
mortal ;  and  his  proticiency  in  singing  Handel 
was  unirenally  :u.-knowIcdged  when  his  career  as 
a  popular  vocalist  had  reached  its  termination. 
When  Weber  composed  his  opera  'Oberon*  for 
the  English  stage  (i8a6),  Braham  waa  the  oci- 
ginal  Sir  Uuon. 

In  1 83 1  however  the  fide  of  ibrtmie  changed. 
In  that  year  he  pundiased,  jointh  ui'li  \';ites, 
the  Colosseum  in  the  K^enVs  Park  for  the  large 
sum  of  £40,000.  Five  years  afterwards  he  opened 

the  St.  .T  a me.s' Theatre,  which  he  had  cr.-t  led  at 

I a  c«wt  of  £26,000.  The  large  fortune  which  hia 
genius  and  enengy  had  gaiiMd  him  was  lost  by 
these  unfortunate  apeonlatfons.    He  died  Feb. 

17,  1856. 

In  private  life  Braham  was  much  nspeeted* 

;  He  moved  in  goo<l  society;  and  among  hia 
I  acquaintance  his  lame  a-s  a  man  of  infunuation,  a 
'  humourist,  and  a  raconteur,  was  aoarosly  bifinriar 

1  to  his  reputation  as  a  vocalist.  As  a  composer 
he  ct)mpletely  attained  the  object  he  aimed  at 
in  his  numerous  songR,  <lucts,  etc.,  many  of 
which  attained  the  highest  |M)pulaiity.  As  a 
national  Bong  his  'Death  of  Nelson'  has  pleased 
and  continues  to  plca.-ie  a  vast  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles;  it  has  therefore 
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Mcompllsbed  ita  purpose.  (Dramatie  Biogra- 
phy: ( l>-n rh  ina «'*  Mayazine ;  eta ).    [E.  F.  R.] 

BEAUMS.  J0BANNE8,  one  of  the  greatest 
Uving  Germiui  composers,  and  in  tbe<lej.art!nonts 
of  ilmral  ami  cha:ul)cr  riiusic  \villi(Kit  a  rivjil,  v\a»s 
bom  at  ilambui]g;  on  March  7,  1833.  iieincr  the 
wm  of  %  mnsietan,  be  beinin  bis  mttBiealeaaea- 
tion  ill  very  t-arly  years,  and  rairi^  !  it,  on  later 
with  brilliant  gucceatt  under  Marxaen  of  Altooa. 
He  WM  introduced  to  Scbtmtum  at  DtlweldcMrf  in 
1S53,  and  ao  iinprcs.sed  tliat  grt-at  couiiKi-it  t  with 
his  extni«>rtjinary  powers  that  he  wrut«  an 
article  about  him  in  the  '  Neae  Zateehrift  ilir 
Miisik,'  in  whicli,  with  the  eamestnesa  of  a 
prophet,  he  pointed  him  out  an  the  hero  of  the 
inmiediate  musical  fiiture.  In.  coiiHcquonoe  of 
thin  Uraliins  at  once  Viecaine  an  objeet  lw>th  of 
general  attention  ami  wej>tical  opposition.  A 
tour  which  he  undertook  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing bimself  and  his  works,  such  as  hia  firot  three 
SonatM  and  Trio,  more  generally  known,  seemed 
foe  the  time  scarcely  to  verify  SchuoMiiik'a  pie- 
diction,  for  be  found  but  little  sympathy  as  a  com- 
poser, and  bad  but  moderate  success  as  a  pianist. 

Fur  f-t  \(  ial  yearH  after  tliia  he  remained  at 
Hamburg  in  retirement,  devoting  himself  assidu- 
ously to  »ti]<]y  anrl  euinpo.'iitiou,  after  wbicb  he 
l)r<i\i_'!it  forward  a  nunilver  of  workf*,  whi'li 
followed  one  another  in  quick  Bucoetision,  and 
eoon  established  bis  reputatioii.  In  i86t  be 
went  to  Vienna,  and  fiudin;^  ready  »ymi)athy, 
finally  establislMti  himself  there,  where  he  has 
remained  almost  ever  since,  making  otdyoooariooal 
tours,  either  as  a  pianist,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  liin  own  works.  In  that  city,  so 
famous  for  its  oooneotiain  witii  great  musicians, 
he  officiated  temporarily  as  conductor  of  the 
'Siug  Acadeuiie'  in  1 S63  and  64,  and  from  1S73 
to  75  as  direct  r  ut"  the  famous  concerts  of  the 
*GetM;llflchaft  <ler  Musikfreunde,*  t^)  wliidi  lie 
baa  given  extra<irdiuary  lustre  and  importance 
through  the  performance  of  the  gnat  choral 
works  of  Handel  and  Bach. 

The  appreoiatfon  and  diffusion  of  hu  works  is 
steadily  incrensinj;.  Tlie  'Deutaches  Requiem' 
(op.  45,  1868)  t.-^uiMished  his  £uu^  and  lix>m 
the  time  of  its  :t|i|><  uranoe  everjr  new  work  pub- 
lished by  him  l>ecanie  an  event  in  the  muHicil 
life  of  Germany,  and  even  in  this  country,  where 
hie  music  is  frequently  perfonned  at  the  Fhil- 
hannonic,  the  Monday  Pupular  Concerts,  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  elsewhere.  His  tirst  Sym- 
phony was  priHluced  at  Carlsruhe  Nov.  4,  1876, 
end  his  becond  at  Viemia  Dec.  24, 

With  the  exception  of  Richard  Wagner,  who 
oct!iipieH  a  epedal  position  in  modem  muri<^ 
lirahins  is  pre-eminent  among  liviu;^  composers 
for  the  definite  nature  of  his  individuality;  he 
appears  as  the  oGnuuc  of  modem  mimical  thouudit, 
standing,  as  it  wen^  upon  the  shouldei-s  of  S  im- 
mann,  wb^se  artistic  eye,  as  already  mentioned, 
recognised  the  younger  artist's  affinity  to  his  own 
nature,  and  based  upon  it  his  confidence  in  the 
progressive  development  of  modern  music.  Ko 
co  iiparison  IkHwci  n  him  and  Wajj^ner  is  pos«il>le, 
£ur  Wagner's  iame  is  entirely  ibunded  on  hia 


BRAHMS. 

dnunaile  works.  In  wUch  department  Brahms 

has  &»  yet  done  nothing. 

Indeed,  notwithstanding  his  modem  tendency, 
be  is  entirely  o{>|iosed  to  the  so<«Hed  'new 

German  seli,M.l,'  or  '  school  of  tlie  futun.-.'  which 
has  attached  itself  to  Waguer,  and  defends  his 
art-principles  on  the  ground  <^  absolute  murie. 
Brahms  takes  stand  iipf>n  svi'tetnatir  prinnplo-^ 
of  musical  t'orni,  ujmiu  which  indeed  hiii  individual 
characteristics  a  ^chkI  deal  depend.  In  point  of 
style  and  conutruction  liis  mu^ic  displays  a  power 
which  is  now  <juite  uuiijue.  In  all  hia  works, 
from  the  greatest  to  the  smallest,  the  hand  of  a 
master  is  manifest,  and  if  we  analyse  tliem,  we 
shall  find  the  same  imwearied  euerify  and  con- 
sistency throughout  the  movement  as  is  used  at 
the  outset  to  express  the  leading  idea.  Uc  never 
allows  himaelf  to  be  drawn  aside  from  his  main 
idea,  in  spite  of  all  the  health  of  episode  and 
secondary  thoughts  he  has  always  at  command. 
To  this  we  may  refer  many  of  the  prominent 
peculiarities  of  liin  ^tyle,  such  as  its  f()nnal  in- 
texisity,  and  certain  original  terms  of  harmony 
and  modulation.  This  side  of  Brahms's  genius 
is  now  nndi.tpiite^l,  but  the  individual  churactt^r 
of  his  ideas  and  the  intellectual  qualities  of  his 
nature  oertunly  stand  in  the  way  of  his  over- 
coming opj>o.siti'>n  and  gaining  the  .synijiathi- s  ef 
the  large  ma«H  of  tlio  mu»ical  public.  His  deep 
bnxxling  earnestness,  and  hie  abstraction  from 
external  thini,'s.  at>sorb  him  so  complet*»ly  in  his 
idea  that  he  sometimes  loees  hi^  feeling  fw 
beauty  of  sound.  With  him  beaoty  aesnui  to 
hold  a  place  subordinate  to  expresMion,  and  a 
certain  harshness  is  in  consequence  occ  iKiunally 
met  with  in  his  harmony  which  must  hinder 
the  popularity  of  his  works.  There  is  (if  the 
word  may  Ije  allowed)  an  imapproachable  ae- 
cetieinni  about  his  genius  which  is  opposed  to 
all  that  is  merely  pleasing  to  the  ear.  He  doee 
not  court  tbe  understanding ;  be  rather  demands 
from  it  ardtions  and  unwearied  serA'ice. 

As  a  pianoforte  player,  Brahms  exhibite  the 
same  chaneterietiei.  He  plays,  not  fat  the 
listener,  but  for  himself  and  for  the  work  which 
he  is  i>erforming.  Hemarkable  as  his  techiucml 
execution  may  be,  with  him  U  always  eeeme  • 
secondary  casual  matter,  only  to  W-  nr>ti«x(l 
incidenUlly.  But  if  we  reflect  that  the  technique 
of  pianoforte  plav-ing  is  the  sole  medium  fat 
reproducing  the  id.  i  nf  a  pianoforte  piece,  it  is 
possible  that  fault  may  in  this  respect  be  justly 
found  with  his  playing;  yet  hia  intmbctual  quttln 
ties  tit  him  for  masterly  performances  of  his  own 
works ;  and  in  his  execution  of  Bach,  especially  ut 
the  organ  works  on  thepiaiio^  heieaaknoiriedged 
to  be  quite  unrivalled. 

Hie  feDowtng  is  a  list  of  Brahms's  publiahed 
works  to  Sept.  1876  : — 


.  r.  to «;.  I 

n— 

P.r.  la  Bb 


Op.  I.  i*»tD»t«  for  r.  r.  to  lj. 

2.  ]'<>.  l>o. 

3.  Sli  .Song.. 

4.  bclicr£o  for 

minor. 

K  tor  r.  K.  hi  F  minor. 

«I.  'r  .S.inir».    S>iv>r«iio  or  Tenor. 
".  (■  SonitJ  fur  line  vote*, 
d.  1  tl<.  In  It..  I'.  K..V.  and  CrWa. 
8.  VftflatloM  for  }'.  F.  on  %. 


la  4  lteU»dtforr.P. 
U.SmH*lgr  nai4 

InD. 
12.  Are  UarU tori 
Orcli.  fttmi  ftrisii 

Puiteral  hTinii  for  Cttonit 

tnd  WUtd. 
H.  »  Sr.tifi  anil  nooianc«>  for 

one  *ol*«  and  r.  F. 
IS.  Concerto,  in  V.tot  t. P.  and 

Una. 
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Op.  U.  Serenade  for  tm*n  orcbattra 

tti  A. 

17.  4  iKirififor  frnwif  Chonn 

Hiini«  ari'l  Harp. 
W.  f^tXt*  III  Hb  tor  ttrltHt*. 
flu  WHIM  ftr  TOteaaatP J. 

AHUM 4MU  «»  a  uia  A. 

tL  VariaUen*  (or  r.  F. : 

(I>  On  orltliiil  tlirme; 
r.'  I  III. I II  iii«-»rl4ii  tu'-liKlt 
S3.  7  '  Marieiilieijer '  fur  mixed 

■L  TarfUkMw  lor  T.  T..  * 

handi.  on  a  thame  of  Schif 
natin'*. 

9L  V»riiilvn<  »ri<l  Fninm  for 
S&.  Quartet  In  u  minor  fur  r.  F. 


A  ftaln  iflL  lor  Domen'i 

*oleaa,  «Mi  Oncan  nr  I'.  F. 
SC.  Fmir  r>iirt«  for  Alto  and 

K.Hr't.in.-  »  ith  I'.  F. 

29.  T«o  Muteu  for  5  vuieoi,  H 


mlnv.     4  Tolrm,  mUcd 
Choir  MdOrcan. 
>l.  Tlim  Quartats  f..r  ^.A.T.  B. 
M.  90ong»br  A.voii  1  hiti'i.  unJ 
C.  r.  baumn.  For  voice 
ntf  P.r.  IhSpmu. 
■L  16  ffawMiieai  tirom  Tl«rk'f 
*  Jla«»l"ti<>-. '  tor  Toke  and 
P.F.  In  .^  t>«rt«.  I 
S4.  Quintet    f.  r    r.  F.  atiil 

Mrtnt*  III  V  minor. 
M*.  SutiAU  for  I'.  F..  4 
boaitheforainhic 
aiai  TariiUlona  (8ta««) 
F.  r.  (oio  on  a  tbtaa  of 
ftcaniiil'<. 
K.  fWttrt  in  O  fnr 
t7.  Thr>-r  ^^ai  r<*l 
feaial*  Tuli«*. 
■L  Sonata  hi  ■  mlMrtw  r.  F. 

and  OaUo. 
m  UVkMMtorP.P.:  4lMidi. 
«L  Tito  flar  P.  F,  TMIb  and 

Horn  orCMtob 
«L  Fir?  raTttai0lbr4aMa*s 

»i»ieev 

A  ThiT«  Hnnc«  for  Chmi^  4 

capella,  S  r. 
&  roar  flooai  tor  1  toiea  and 

P.  r. 

44.  Tw»1»»Sc»nc««n<inomnnorf 

forfi»ni»l^ cluiffi  i lip.  IU. 
IBt  Grmtan    Mcqoiem,  Swlo.) 


Sonet  for  1 
F.F. 

*7.  Four  ditto,  ditto. 

«-.  Fcirn  illlto.  ditto. 

ta  Fire  dUto.  ditto. 

ML  Blnaldo:CiBlalahraoa(lNb 

tor  Tnar  Solo.  lUa  Olio> 

ru».  and  Orch. 
SL  Two  Qoartet*  fur  fHrhict.  C 

minor  ainl  \  mlimr, 
£12.  I.i»l.r«lloi.  r  .    \\  ilt.  .-«   f  .r 

F.  F.,  4  baud*.  aikU  roicai. 

OaaiM*a  ''Haimba*  tor 
Alio  fiolo.  Mala  Cbomi, 
ami  Orch. 
M.  8ciilckul>ll^l  r^^oncef  Dea- 
linyi  t.t  I'.  ii..i<j«()in,  tor 

«'lmru»  iu«l  <  >rrh. 
8B.  Trlumphllcd   (Rer.,  chap, 
ilx.)  for  »-part  Ctioraa  and 

Oreh. 

H  a.  Variations  on  a  thame  of 
Haydn'«  for  i'rrlir«ni. 

(S8fc.  Ditto,  diltii  fur  l 

SI.  B  eongt  bj  iMiuuer  fur  1 
voteo  and  P.  P. 

W.  8  Sooaa  for  1  volea  aad  P.  P. 

19,  f  ftonm  for  1  voice  and  P,  F. 

fia  Quart«t  (No.  3)  In  0  minor 
for  l>.  r.  and  Btrlnfa. 

ei.  Four  Dnali  tor  Sopr;  and 

Alto. 

(J2.  Be>'<-n  fonin  for  mtird  Choir. 
63.  9  Lleder  oiid  G«aana«  tor 

Toioa  and  P.  F. 
61  3  Quartcu  far  daala  vokaa 

r  F. 

r.-  N.-„..  l.i.'t>-«Iiadlf>ValUeL 

V:  Flv<>  IMl^tv 

67.  Rlrtnic  yinr(cl  :  lib. 

tt.  flympboDT.  No.  1.  U  mlaob 


mi 

n.  Fif*  Soiw% 
Itt  PIvo  Sani.-v 
731.  Symphoiij.  Xo.    In  n. 

Without  Opua-Dombor. 
HunraHao  ianeai  tor  P.F«  4 

hand*. 
Th*  wni-  lor  OTch«»tr», 
Gluck'*  {iarallo  lor  1>.  F.  tola 
flnidlaBtorP.F.aolo: 

(1)  Ktttdoaftarrbopfnt 

(2)  Rondo  afl»!r  W,  l<,r. 
in  VoJkiklnilerh«trtMMi 

Soil.:  for  1  To|p« 


■adP.F. 


[A.M.] 


BR  AM  HILL  A,  Marietta,  eMoBt  of  five 
BAtcre,  all  Uistio^abed  aingera^  was  bom  near 
5filan  about  1807,  Mid  made  her  d^lmt  in 
London  as  Ar»4u"e  in  ' .Seminunidp'  in  iSj;. 
She  waa  a  pupil  of  the  Conaervatorio  at  Milan, 
and  ha<l  never  appeared  on  any  stage ;  but. 
though  her  actiujt,'  was  indifferent,  her  lovelv 
contralto  voice,  her  excellent  wtyle,  youth,  ami 
great  beauty,  ensured  her  Buccess.    '  Slie  haa  the 
finest  eyes,  the  aweetent  voice,  and  the  In^t  dis- 
position in  the  world,'  said  a  certain  cardinal ; 
'if  she  is  discovered  to  posacss  any  other  nierit'^, 
the  safety  of  the  Catholic  Church  will  require 
her  exoomaiitBicBtion.*   She  sang  in  London  for 
several  years,  as  well  as  in  Italy;  at  Vienna 
daring  four  consecutive  seasons,  1837-1841 ;  and 
at  Paris,  wh^  she  diose  again  Amoe  for  her 
d-'but,  and  achieved  .1  <jri.!at  .success.  Brambilla 
was  distinguishixi  as  a  teacher,  and  published 
(Ricordi)  «zercis6B  and  Tocalizzi  beside  other 
P'*'*^*'''  [.T.  M.] 

BUANDL,  JoRAKW,  bom  Nov.  14,  1760,  at 
Bolir,  near  Ratisboo,  died  at  Carlsruhe  JMay  26, 
1837.  B«  vkndM  TioUii  and  piuio  m  »  ddld 


in  the  monastory  at  Rohr,  and  at  10  was  sent 
by  Canon  (ielaxius  to  the  semioary  at  Munich. 
He  learnt  sin^nuu;  from  Valesi ;  uid  atthe  Jesnit 

school  at  Nt  iiliiirLr.  n-coivtd  ;i  tJiorough  miiHical 
education  from  a  certain  i'elduutier.  He  began 
his  career  in  the  convent  of  TVutpert,  Freihurg- 
iiii-T5rei.-<<,'au,  tlh  t«'acher  of  tlie  vif>Iin  and  |.i.inn. 
In  1 7S4  he  was  appointed  chapel-uiaater  to  Prince 
Hohenlohe  Barten^^tein ;  in  T  789  'mosik-direetor* 
to  the  Bishop  of  Bruclisrd  ;  and  in  iSof'  tlx  ^^ania 
U.  the  archduke  of  Baden  at  Carlsruhe,  w  here  he 
f^taytnl  till  his  death.  He  compneed  an  opera, 
ennann';  a  monodrania,  'Hero';  and  many 
symphonies,  serenades,  quarteta,  etc.  His  melo- 
dies are  beautiful,  and  were  liighly  esteemed, 
&»  may  be  seen  by  some  articles  in  the  Leipsic 
A .  M.  Z.  fbr  t8a8.  [f.  G.] 

6RANLB  (TV.  hmde,  m  movement  of  the 
iHKly  from  wide  to  side).  Airold  French  dance, 
the  generic  name  of  all  dances  in  which,  like 
the  Cotillon  or  Groesrater,  the  whole  party  of 

dancers  were  le<l  Ijy  one  or  two.  (Littre.)  The 
branle  of  the  time  of  Louis  XIV  was  a  braale 
•erienz.  It  oomUned  in  Haelf  ths  movements  of 
the  minuet  and  the  pokmaiie.  Fbr  an  example 
of  the  music  see  p.  287.  [K.  P.] 

BRASS  BAlsD.  (^Ft.  Fan/are.)  The  smaller 
Tariety  of  the  militaiy  band,  chiefly  employed  in 
cavaliy  regiments,  on  account  nf  the  greater  ease 
with  which  brass  instrumeiilh  cm  be  phtyed  on 
hor^eliack.  It  ordinarily  consiHtA  of  an  E  flat 
piccolo  comet,  two  or  more  comets  in  B  Hat,  two 
tenor  saxhorns  in  B  flat,  one  or  mure  baritones 
and  euphoniums,  with  one  or  more  lx>mbardon8. 
Besides  these,  tnmipets,  and  side-,  bass-,  or  kettle- 
drums are  usually  present.  It  is  materially  im- 
proved by  tlie  sulwtitution  of  fiute»  and  E  flat 
clarinets  for  the  picoolo-coroct,  and  by  the  addition 
of  trombones.  It  has  not  the  variety  of  quality 
and  richness  of  t'  ln  jx>f«»es.seil  by  the  full  reed 
band,  but  is  competent  to  produce  very  smooth 
and  agreeable  harmony.  On  aoeonnt  of  the 
greater  facility  with  which  braH*i  iiistruni.  iits  of 
the  saxhorn  species  are  learned,  as  conijKired 
with  chtthMts  and  other  reeds,  a  brasM  liaud  is 
much  more  ea.'<y  to  estaMinh  and  maintain  in 
efficiency  than  a  full  military  band.     [\\'.  H.  S.] 

BRAVO,  i.e.  'well  done."  An  Italian  term 
of  applause  which  has  gone  from  Italy  to 
other  countries,  though  never  takiiii,'  very  firm 
root  in  England.  It  was  the  custom  iu  Italy 
to  applaud,  not  only  at  the  end  of  a  piece  or 
nassage,  but  during  the  perfoniiance,  and  the 
orsros  were  addressed  to  comjios.r,  singer,  or 
in.striiment — '  I'.nivo  Mozart ! '  '  llrav.i  Laldaehe!' 
'Bravo  il  fagotto!'  The  word  was  there  natu- 
rally inflected,  and  the  applause  to  a  female 
singer  would  be  '  Brava  Grisi !'  Betithoven  wli.  n 
satisKed  with  the  orchestra  used  to  give  a  '  thun- 
dering Bravi  tatti.*  [G.] 

BRAVURA  (Ital..  courage,  bravery).  A  style 

of  both  music  and  exe^uti<in  involviuir  the  din- 
play  of  unusual  brilliancy'  ami  techmcul  i>ower; 
music  written  to  taak  the  ability  and  teat  the 
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of  tlie  Miitt.  Thw '  Let  the  bright  Ser- 

apliini'  I  Sainton"*,  '  (iVi  au,''ii  (rinfemo*  (Flauto 
mogico),  ftod  '  Moa  piu  mesta '  ^C'enerentolft)  are 
bnmm  m^ga,  raqoini^  »  oooiimm  and  »  po««r 

of  exerution  out  of  the  comnmn. 

The  notion  of  effect  for  effect's  siike  is  perhaps 
involved  in  the  term.  Beethoven  therefore  can 
never  be  said  to  have  written  bravura  piece*, 
though  many  of  his  pieces  re'ju.ro  the  greatest 
■kill  and  are  extremely  brilliant. 

•Con  bravura'  and  'Allegro  di  bravura'  are 
ttimilarly  uited  to  denote  fire  and  brilliancy.  [G.] 

BREATH.  Various  Bigna  are  o«ed  in  vocal 
mosie  to  indicate  the  places  for  taking  breath, 
they  are  usiiallv  *  «  t/  Tho  management 
of  the  breath  u  of  the  greateat  inipoTtanoe  in 
singing,  as  by  it  a  good  tone  is  foriiii  d.  The 
two  eeeentiab  are  (i)  the  power  of  controlling 
the  quantity  and  force  of  sir  it  ia  expired ; 
(a)  the  j>o\vcr  of  direotini,'  tlio  vibrating  column 
of  air.  By  too  great  prensuru  of  breath  the  form 
of  the  waves  of  sound  most  fiivoamUo  to  a  ^ood 
tone  IB  disturbed,  while  too  little  |ir<*sHim"  d<'pr!ves 
the  tone  of  strength.  A  certain  quantity  of 
breath  wfll  produce  a  tone  in  pearnetion.  and 
anv  infreaec  or  diininntiim  of  that  quantity  will 
result  in  lose  of  quality  or  power.  The  old 
Italian  uiantors  of  nnging  made  tbs  management 
of  the  breath  a  matter  of  i)riinary  con->i(kr.-\tion  ; 
they  required  their  scholara  in  practibing  their 
•Kennies  to  do  so  piano,  and  to  breathe  at  first 
as  in  cpealcing;  the  places  for  doing  this  were 
carefully  and  distinctly  marked  ;  if  it  were  found 
that  the  pupil  emitted  hit*  breath  with  too  great 
a  preeeure  or  too  rapidly,  so  as  to  crowd  or 
inpMr  the  sound,  he  was  taught  to  hold  it  back, 
and  only  when  ho  ha<i  acquire<l  a  knowledge  of 
and  a  tieling  for  pure  tone  was  he  permitted  to 
atkempt  to  take  Urgw  breaths,  and  shown  how 
to  gratlually  in  nm*-  the  l^n  atliing  raj)arity  of 
Ids  lungs.  The  breath  is  the  baaui  of  a  full  rich 
tone  in  singing,  and  on  iha  management  of  its 
vibratin.;  column  of  air  d'  l'cnds  the  great  charm 
and  l)eauty  of  voctdisatiou,  no  k»8  tliun  the 
power  of  sucoeHfulljsaceetttingphraRing.  no  Mrd- 
inc  to  the  dirtatsi  of  a  poetiMl  and  intelligent 
mind.  |;VV.  H.  C] 

P.llEITKOrF  &  IIAKTEL.  On  Jan.  27, 
1869,  this  renowned  firm  of  music-publishers 
in  Leipsic  celebrated  the  150th  anniversary'  of 
itH  exittteuce.  Its  foundation  wa.s  laid  in  1719, 
when  Beunhardt  Chki.stoi  h  Brkitkopf,  mem- 
ber of  a  mining  family  of  the  if.-trtz.  Ix>m  at 
Clausthal  March  2,  1695,  set  iii>  .-\  printing  pre-sa 
at  Leipsic.  His  firi^t  iiuMicatHm  wan  a  Hebrew 
Bible^  quickly  followed  by  a  niunber  of  theolo- 
gical and  historical  worics,  in  whidi  Breitkopfs 
frit  iidly  relations  to  the  j>oet  nott^rhcil  wi  re  «»f 
much  use  to  him.  In  1732  a  priutiiu;  othoe  was 
built  with  the  bign  of  *znm  goldnen  Bar/  whieh 
in  1765  was  increased  by  ths  addition  of  the 
*  silbeme  Bar.* 

In  1745  ^dtkopf  gave  up  the  printing  bnsi- 
ne»w  to  hiR  only  s<in.  and  in  1765  the  firm 
became  £.  C.  Breitkopf  &,  Son.    On  March  26, 


1777  the  old  man  died,  aged  83.   He  had  raised 

himself  fn«m  a  common  printer  to  In.-  the  head  of 
the  lirHt  priniin^  cH'-alilittlimcnt  in  (^t  naany,  and 
he  also  ha*l  tlie  hapjiinesi*,  wh  ch  Gott-jched  had 
preilicted,  of  seein'.;  himself  eclij>sed  by  hia  son. 
The  son,  JoUAKK  Gottlob  Immanukl,  bora  Nov. 
33.  1 719,  dsvotod  himself  with  ardour,  whila  n 
lad,  U>  the  acquirement  of  learning,  lea\-ing  pro- 
fe(tAi<maI  knowledge  till  later.  His  aci{uirementa 
in  literature  were  developed  by  intercourse  with 
such  scholars  as  Leesing  and  Winkelmann.  Ho 
laboorsd  to  improve  the  praetioe  of  printing,  and 
with  tW  ^ew  wrote  several  papers.  15y  the  in- 
troduction of  separate  movable  music  type  he 
pnxluced,  as  early  as  1 750,  a  revolntion  in  ^ 
music  trade.  Tn  1 756  tlie  first  fruita  of  his  inno- 
vations M>peared  in  the  shape  of  a  splendid 
edition  oT  an  opera  in  fitU  score,  and  in  3  ▼ols., 
entitled  'II  trionfo  della  fedclt^i,  dramma  per 
musica  di  K  T.  P.  A'  (the  initials  of  Ermelinda 
Talla  I'astor^  Arcada,  a  name  ammned  for 
the  occa-ii>n  liy  Antonia  Amalia  Wallmrga,  I'rin- 
CP88  of  .Sixitny).  After  this,  JSreitkopf  publihhed 
a  loni;  series  of  im|M>rtant  couij^oeitions  by  C.  P. 
E.  I'.ai  h,  Craun,  lliller,  Lt  oj  old  MozArt,  etc. 
He  had  h.irdly  l>eguu  to  realise  the  rt«ult«  of 
his  invcnlitin  in  the  music  trade  when  his  energy 
found  a  new  cliannel.  During  the  Seven  Years 
War  (l7.*)6-63)  he  hiwl  oiyanij»ed  on  a  largo 
scale  a  warehoiuc  of  Cormnn.  English,  French, 
and  Italian  music,  both  M8.  and  printed,  and 
had  started  a  special  trade  in  music,  through 
the  publication  of  systematic  de«riptive  cata- 
logues referring  to  his  stock,  and  embracing  the 
whole  field  of  mnsical  Uteratore.  Between 
and  ^^o  he  issued  catal'VncH  i)f  prinU-d  music, 
Ijoth  theor^ical  and  practical,  in  six  parts:  of 
MS.  muiio  in  four  parts ;  and  a  third  (especially 
important  for  the  history  of  music  ; — a  thematic 
catalogue  of  MS.  music  only,  in  5  part*,  with 
16  Bupplements  (1763-87).  Mb  activity  was  ab- 
Boliitrlv  unceasing.  In  1770  he  fniindcil  a  manu- 
factory of  playing  cards  (which  he  sold  in  1783), 
a  coloured  paper  manufactory,  a  bookselling  buai- 
ne-'s  in  I^Tf-sdcn  and  ani^tlu  r  in  R-uit/fn.  He 
died  Jan.  tg,  1794,  hououre<l  as  the  refurmer  of 
the  music  trade,  and  neure  of  a  place  in  the 
histori'  of  the  art  of  printing.  His  jHirtrait  is 
extremely  interesting.  The  well-formed  head, 
the  speaking  ey%  the  intelligent  feature^  dMMT 
intellecttud  power  and  strt)ng  will.  Immanoel 
had  two  sons,  who  learned  the  printer  s  craft  from 
their  fitther.  Bbkkhard  Thkodor  (Kirn  1 749). 
was  musksian  enough  to  compoee  some  prc^ 
music  to  Goethe^s  '  Jusrcndlieder*  in  1 769.  Ha 
went  in  1777  to  Kiissia.  and  founded  a  printill|f 
office  and  bookselling  business  in  Petenbuig— 
was  teadier  in  an  nstatoiion  for  the  edoeatioa 
of  girls,  and  died  at  a  gn-at  age  as  Russian 
'  Staats-Rath.'  His  second  son,  Chuistoph  Gott- 
lob (bom  1750),  remained  widi  his  fother.  He 
was  an  amiable  dilettante,  to  whom  the  burden 
of  his  vast  business  was  intolerable  ;  after  carzy- 
ing  it  on  therefore  for  a  year  he  gave  it  op  to 
his  friend  O.  C.  IT  irtt  l.  a!  tbc  H.nmo  time  making 
I  hiiu  his  heir.    He  died  much  lameutod  in  1800^ 
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ttie  last  Bcion  of  a  gifl«xl  mce.  Since  then  Uie 
hnrinew,  though  entirely  in  Hartel's  hands,  has 
been  conducted  under  thie  wdl-knoim  title  of 
Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel. 

Gottfried  C'nRisTOPn  Hartbl,  flon  of  Dr. 
Chruto)>h  Hiirtel,  Burgomaster  of  Schneel>erg, 
wu  born  ihen  Jan.  27,  1 763.  Having  given  up 
hiH  former  occupation,  ho  applied  himself  with 
vigour  to  improve  the  bunneea  by  undertaking 
the  pabUoatioB  of  nrasic»1  worics  of  the  highetit 
order.  Thua  he  brought  out  the  w  ork»  of  Mozart 
in  17  vola.  (1 798-1816);  of  Haydn  in  la  voLa. 
(i8oo-i9o(S);  of  damaiti  hi  13  vob.  (1800- 
lSi8>;  and  of  DuimIe  in  la  (1814-1818)— an 
undertaking  which  wai  the  forerunner  of  many 
popular  and  oritieal  ooUeeted  editions.  Hiirtel 
aI»o  starttn]  the  'Allgemeine  muHikalische  Zr'\- 
tiing,*  which  long  maintained  its  position  a» 
the  be^t  musical  periodioal,  and  advtx-iitvd  the 
inten-Hts  of  m'luii-  fnnn  1798  to  iS.|S  ;  In  iiii  ;}i«?r 
publiitheil  a  literarv  paper,  the  '  Leipidger  Lite- 
latUT'Zeitnng '  (iSi  2-1834),  enlarged  his  stock 
of  music  and  books,  and  made  various  practical 
improvementti  in  printing.  Amongst  other  things 
he  introduced  the  system  of  engraving  ni>:si<  on 
pewter  pliitasiy  to  which  in  1805  be  added  a  litbo- 
gr»phie  estabHshraent,  widi  tiw  personal  co- 
ojieration  of  Seruu-fi  lder,  the  Inventor.  rriKHiring 
workmen  from  Vienna*  he  next  started  the  first 
Iketory  of  piaaoe  in  central  Germany.  Being  a 
Di  m  of  great  culLivatinii  and  refineinent,  such 
ounstant  abiiorptioa  in  biuineaa  was  not  to  his 
taste,  but  he  accepted  the  task  which  &te  had 
laid  up<m  him,  and  executed  it  fidthfblly  till  his 
death  on  July  35,  1827. 

Up  to  183$  the  bucinflw  was  carried  on  by  his 
B*»phew  Flore.vz  Hartel.  But  at  that  date 
Hkuma.nn  HARlEr,,  the  eldest  son  of  Gottfried 
(bofii  April  37,  1803),  entered  the  house  as  head, 
in  partn<  rvliip  with  his  y<>un;.:^tT  lir  thcr  Ray- 
MUND,  who  liaU  joined  in  1S3J.  Hcnuaima  tine 
character  had  been  improved  by  an  excellent 
education ;  be  read  law,  and  took  his  doctors* 
d^ree  in  1828,  and  his  h>ve  of  art  had  been 
cultivated  by  a  two  years'  residence  in  Italy. 
Both  in  public  and  private  Ule  he  was  a  man  of 
noble  dinpoidtion  and  true  cuHure.  The  brothers 
livttl  to  nee  a  reniarkai>Io  spread  of  taste,  and  to 
pobtish  many  works  of  Mendelssohn,  Schimiann, 
ubopiii,  and  other  eminent  modem  oomposen ; 
thev  brought  out  new  editions  of  Schubert, 
Wc-l>cr,  and  Huiomel.  Their  catalogue  up  to 
1874  indoded  over  14.000  works,  extending^  over 
the  whole  range  of  music.  Tn  tlu  v  l)€i,'an 
the  issue  of  a  series  of  cheap  editions  of  classical 
worics  in  red  coven,  which  are  now  widely 
known.  They  nsMisted  in  the  formaticn  of  the 
BacH-GESkLUiCHAFT,  which,  like  the  companion 
T*f»MM  Society,  owes  much  to  their  energy,  taste, 
and  accuracy.  In  1862  they  projected  a  com- 
plete critical  edition  in  score  and  part.s  of  the 
morkji  of  Beethoven,  which  \\!i.s  completed  in 
|S66,  and  is  now  (1876)  being  followed  by  a 
siiiiilar  e<lition  of  M«  ndelhsohu. 

The  list  of  their  publications  contains  treatises 
by  KieeeweUec  and  oUien  on  Uie  hiatoiy  of 


mu.sic,  important  works  by  Tuehcr  and  Winter- 
feld  on  the  church  music  of  Gennany  ;  biogra- 
phies, such  as  Bach  by  SpittA,  Hiindel  by  Chry- 
sander,  Moz.irt  by  Jahii  ;  thematic  catalogues  of 
Beethoven  by  Nottebohm,  and  Mozart  by  Kochel ; 
works  on  the  theory  of  mu!<ic  by  Chladni,  Haupt- 
manu,  Lobe,  Kohler,  Marx.  Sechter,  etc.,  as  well 
as  a  long  list  of  publications  on  literature,  law, 
theolo^,  mediciue,  natural  philosophy,  philology, 
archnology,  etc.,  ete.  'Hie  practical  part  of  uie 
])UMine«s  hart  increased  80  nnu  h  tliat  tlie  Goldeno 
Bar  was  in  1867  exchanged  for  a  much  larger 
building.  By  1871  the  printing  had  developed 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necesKary  to  use 
the  space  formerly  occupied  by  the  pianoforte 
manu&ctory.  Sinoe  the  death  of  Hermann,  Bay- 
mund,  youngest  son  of  (Jottfrien;!  (born  June  9, 
1810),  ha«  been  at  the  head  of  the  Iiouhc,  a'<>iint«.'<l 
by  two  grandttons  of  Gottfried's — Wilhelm  Volk- 
mann  and  Dr.  Gcon;  Oscar  Iniinnnuel  llanr.  It 
is  for  these  gentlemen  to  complete  the  edition 
of  Mendelssohn,  and  to  crown  the  great  under- 
takings already  enumerated,  by  the  edition  of 
Mozart's  great  works  in  score  which  they  have 
alrea'ly  announced  (1876). 

(The  above  is  taken  l^  kind  penniasion  from 
papeninth«a»ahiT«iorth«finn.)  [O.J.P.] 

BREMlfER,  BovntT.  bom  In  Scotland  about 

I  7  JO.  He  j>ract.ise<l  for  some  years  as  a  teacher 
of  sinking,  and  afterwards,  about  1748,  became 
a  mnnc-setler  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  rign  of  the 

'  Har]t  and  Holx>y.'  He  sulwcqucntly  settled  in 
I>on<ion,  and  coiuiuenced  businees,  with  the  same 
sign,  'opposite  Somefwt  House  in  the  Stmnd.* 

He  an-anu'ed  many  colloctions  of  'Scots  Songs  for 
Voice  and  Harjwichord.'  He  w.ts  also  the  author 
of  *  Rudiments  of  Music,  «'ith  pHulnuxlv,'  a  w(>rk 
which  went  tlironj^rh  many  editions;  ''rhuui^hts 
on  the  Pertonnauce  of  Concert  Mu^ic  ;  '  lu- 
8truction.s  for  the  Guitar,'  ete.  He  died  at  Ken- 
Bingtou,  May  12,  1789.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BKENDEL,  Db,  Karl  Franz,  musical  critic, 
bom  Nov.  25,  1 81 1,  at  Stollberg  in  the  Harz; 
educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Freil>er;r  in 
Saxony,  where  hia  &ther  was  Beiv-Rath,  and  at 
the  univerRtiei  of  Lel^e  and  Baffin.  Mnsic 
nlwavH  formtHi  his  special  pursoitb  i&  which  he 
was  mainly  assisted  by  Anaekar  and  Wieck. 
He  began  his  public  career  vrith  lectures  on  the 
liistory  of  music,  delivered  in  Frcilicrg  and  in 
Dresden.  In  1844  he  settled  in  Leipsic  as  pro- 
prietor of  BehomamiV  '  Neue  ZeitBchrift>*  which 
he  edited  from  Jan.  I,  1S45,  at  the  same  time 
teaching  musicjd  history  and  aMthetics  in  Men- 
delssohn's newly  e^^tablishcd  Conservatorium. 
Here  he  dt'livt!re<l  tin?  jaiblic  lectures  on  whi<-h 
he  founded  bin  most  comj)rolien»ive  work,  *Ge- 
schichto  der  Musik  in  Itjilien,  Fraukreich,  und 
Deutsihland'  4th  edition  1S67),  an  at- 

tempt tt)  treat  the  various  historicul  develoj  nients 
of  the  art  from  one  practical  point  of  view.  More 
important  however  were  his  articles  in  the  'Neue 
Zeitschrift,*  written  as  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
modem  ideas  iu  music.  His  first  efforts  wero 
devotod  to  the  reoc^ition  of  Schumann  i  but  in 
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time  the  paper  l)ocamc  the  orgM  of  Wi^znet  and 
LiBt.  Brendel  certainly  had  a  rare  power  of 
appreciating  the  ideaa  of  the  real  leaden  of  the 
movement,  and  of  illustrating  and  developing 

them  effectivoly,  aud  thui*  materially  assisted  the 
movement.  Hia  treatment  is  dry,  lqgi«»l»  and 
didaotie:  Imt  what  it  wante  fn  dirertnea  and 

poetit-il  force  is  niade  up  fur  by  the  pewevarance 
with  which  he  uigee  hi*  arguments. 
In  1850  he  began  to  farae  another  periodical, 

entitled  '  Anre^'im;^an  fiiir  Kiinnt,  Li'l)on,  und 
Wisaenachaft,'  which  fur  several  years  supported  ■ 
the  propaganda  of  the  Zeitung  in  fikvoor  of  Liart  | 
and  Wa^'iHT.  But  the  most  open  exposition  of  j 
the  views  of  the  p.irty  is  to  be  found  in  his 
'Miisik  d.  r  (  Jegenwart  und  die  (ieaanmitkunst 
dir  Ziikuiift,'  whirli  must  be  regar«i»'<l  an  a 
completion  of  bin  History,  and  is  not  free  from 
considerable  party  spirit.  With  the  year  1859 
Brendel  began  to  labour  for  the  reconciliation 
of  the  contending  parties,  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  progress  of  moflem  times.  The  field  for 
thb  effort  was  the '  AUgemeine  deutsche  Musik- 
Verein,*  or  'Crennan  musical  anion,*  which  arose 
(Hit  of  a  festival  of  mu«iciHua  held  on  the  occasion 
of  the  twenty-hfth  anniversary  of  the  '  Neue 
Zeitsohrift/  and  was  franded  in  i86t.  Brendel 
wa-t  not  oidy  one  of  tlie  ohi<  f  founder^  of  the 
'  V'ertuu,'  but  as  its  president  he  worked  for  it 
with  reetless  enaigy  to  ilie  time  of  his  death,  and  | 
his  Zeitunj;  was  its  official  orij m.  Bn-ndcl  die<l  ' 
Kov.  25,  is6.S.  The  Zeitung  continued  tt»  follow 
the  same  path  as  before,  but  loet  its  old  eminence. 
I{esid»!H  the  worki  alreaily  mentioned  Brendel 
issued  various  smaller  publicatimis,  all  more  or 
less  distin;.,'uiHhe4l  by  a  tendency  for  the  New 
German  S<;hool — '  Liszt  hU  S>nnplioniker'  ( 185S), 
*  Organisation  der  Musik  durch  den  Htiat'  (1866). 
An  abridt,'iiKiit  of  his  history,  for  schools,  was 
publiHbed  under  the  title  of  '  Grundziige  der 
Geschichte,*  etc.,  and  has  been  translated  into 
•evwal  laagoagea.  [A.  M.] 

BREVE  (Fr.  Carr/e;  Ttal.  Bfw).  A  note 
of  the  value  of  two  semibreves,  narely  met  with 
in  modem  mune,  in  which  tliere  is  no  plaoe  for  ' 
it,  as  the  longest  bar  commonly  u»<.'<l  (viz.  a  bar 
of  12'S  timej  has  but  the  value  of  a  semibreve 
and  a  half.  Although  now  nsarly  obsolete  from 
Its  groat  It-njjrth,  the  breve  was  originally  (as  in- 
dicated by  it^  name,  dt-rived  from  brevit,  short) 
tiie  shorti-r  of  the  two  notes  of  which  the  earliest 
measured  music,  invented  alx)ut  A.n.  1200,  was 
composed.  These  two  notes,  which  corresponded 
to  the  hmg  and  short  ayUi^ilea  of  the  taoct  to 
which  they  were  sung,  were  termed  longa  and 
brtvis,  and  were  written  thus,  p  and  The 
proportion  which  they  bore  to  each  other  was  not 
always  constant,  the  hw/a  containing  sometimes 
three  breves,  in  which  case  it  was  called  perfect, 
and  sometimes  only  two,  when  it  is  said  to  be 
imperfect.  So  likewise,  after  the  introduction 
of  a  stiU  shorter  note  called  iemihrevin,  the  brevut 
coiilil  be  eitlier  perfoi^  or  imj^erfect,  and  coiis'i.st 
of  three  or  two  semibreves.  These  variations  of 
proportion,  which,  together  with  many  othen^  j 
rt.-o'iin«d  ill  tise  until  about  the  middle  of  the  * 


17th  century,  and  which  conld  not  but  have 
added  immensely  to  the  diiiiculty  of  tha  a>ii^ 
of  music,  were  dependent  on  the  order  in  which 
the  longer  and  shorter  notes  followed  each  other, 
and  also  upon  the  appearance  of  certain  time- 
Mgnaturea  which  were  {daoed  at  the  bqginiung 
of  the  compaction.  For  a  fdl  account  w  theae 
the  roa«ler  is  referred  to  Bellennann's  treatise 
'Die  Mensuralnoten  und  Taktieichen  dee  15. 
nnd  16.  JahthnnderiB,*  Bsriin.  1858. 

Thy  Ijreve,  together  with  other  notes  Itelonging 
to  the  same  epoch,  was  originally  written  black,  the 
more  modem  white  notes  (Fr.  hlanehef)  mlMm 
in  outline  being  intrtnliice<l  by  Dufay  alxjut  the 
end  of  the  14th  centiir}'.  After  this  period  black 
notes  (Fr.  noire*)  were  exdnaively  used  to  ez> 
jiref«8  diminutirtn,  the  note  made  black  losing 
a  portion  of  its  value,  either  one-third  or  one- 
fourth,  according  to  circumstancea.  A  relic  of 
this  custom  survives  in  moiiem  muaio  in  tiw 
method  of  writing  minim  and  crotchet. 

In  modem  music  the  breva,  in  the  rare  casea 
in  which  it  is  used,  is  alwa^rs  written  white, 
and  either  of  an  oblong  form,  thus  ^  ,  or  oval 
with  two  snail  Tsrtioal  atydna  at  eadt  mi, 

thus  ||£5(|. 

Tlie  expression  alia  hreve,  placed  at  the  com- 
menccmi'iit  of  a  composition,  has  been  variool^ 
interpreted.  Some  have  understood  it  to  mean 
a  rhythm  of  one  breve  to  a  bar,  while  others, 
translating  the  words  'alia  breve'  HterAlly  into 
'  in  short  fisshion,*  ondezstand  by  it  a  rhyUmi  of 
either  two  or  four  beats  in  a  bar,  but  at  a  donUe 
rate  of  movement,  semibrcves  l>eing  taken  at 
about  the  speed  of  ordinaiy  minims,  and  so  00. 
In  fhvoar  of  tliia  latter  view  ia  the  Ihet  that  tha 
siL^ii  it  ire  of  alia  breve  time  is  alway<i  the  semi- 
circle crossed  by  a  vertical  stroke,  (J*,  which  ii 
the  'dimfnutio  rfmplex  In  tempus  imperfectum' 
of  the  ancient  measure<l  music,  where  it  si  rvnl 
precisely  the  same  purpoiie,  t.e.  by  reducing 
each  note  to  half  its  proper  value  it  donblea 
the  rate  of  movement.  Both  views  agree  In  the 
most  important  particular,  namely,  that  compo- 
sitions marked  *alla  brave^*  or,  even  when  not  se 
marked,  if  provided  with  the  distinctive  time- 
signature,  must  be  performed  twice  as  fa^t  as  if 
simply  narked  witib  the  rign  of  oonmon  time, 

("*  or  4-4.  And  with  regard  to  the  opinion  which 
holds  that  compKii lions  alia  breve  ought  to  be 
written  in  bars  of  the  value  of  a  breve,  it  may 
be  urged  that  in  spite  of  the  Hndouhto<l  fact 
that  most  of  such  compositions  have  Kut  one 
semibreve  in  the  bar,  it  is  possible  lh:it  tliis 
mcthiKl  of  writing  mi»y  have  been  intended  t/» 
represent  merely  tha  division  of  the  original  alia 
breve  l>ar  into  two  halves,  for  couvenlanfle  of 
reading,  a  division  which  has  actually  been  made 
in  certain  case*,  as  for  example  in  Handel's 
chorus  '  A\\  we  like  sheep'  (Messiahs  which  was 
originally  written  in  bMS  of  the  value  of  two 
semibrevee,  and  marked  'alia  breve,'  although 
now  jirinted  in  l>;irs  of  half  that  l-  iigth  Mure- 
over,  it  is  certain  that  the  expression  alia  breve 
has  never  been  allied  to  movementa  in  triple 
time^  although  if  it  had  had  reference  merely  to 
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the  rate  of  movement  this  would  have  been  iter- 
ftetiypoirfUa.  [F.T.] 

BREWER,  TnoxAs,  was  educated  at  Christ » 
Hoapital,  and  br()ii;;ht  up  aa  a  [)errormer  on  the 
viol.  He  flouriHhed  in  the  time  of  Charles 
I,  the  TVutecttHate^  attd  part  of  the  ttiga  of 
(.harl«."<  II.  lie  wrw  the  coiniMwer  of  fteveral 
excellent  faiiui!*ia«  for  the  viol ;  and  many 
roiindri  and  catches  of  his  are  printed  in  HiltOlia 
'Catch  that  Catch  can.'  He  was  the  composer 
of  the  pretty  three-part  song  'Turn  Amaryllis,' 
in«trtotl  by  Playford  in  his  '  Alusical  Companion.' 
In  the  Harieian  MS.,  No.  6395,  entitled  *  Merry 
PiMMgae  and  Jerts,'  compiled  by  Sttr  Nioholaa 
liestrange^  is  tiie  following  anecdote  reepeeting 
lum *  Hunbm  Brewer,  my  musical  aervant, 
thvoogh  Mi  prmwBess  to  good  fellowdiip,  having 
attuned  to  a  very  ricli  and  rulticund  nose,  being 
reprov'd  by  a  friend  for  his  too  frequent  use  of 
strong  dfinkes  and  aadce^  as  very  pernicious  to 
that  di.stcmper  and  inflammation  in  hU  nose  — 
"Nay,  faith,"  says  he,  "if  it  will  not  endure 
sacke,  it  is  no  nose  Ibr  wb!**  The  date  of  his 
death  is  not  known.  [E.  F.  R.] 

BRIARD,  feTiFNXE,  en^ver  of  nnisic,  l>om 
at  l>ar-le-Duc  towartLj  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, est  tied  at  Avignon  in  1530.  He  replaced 
the  S'juar*'  rhfiracU'rs  hitherto  in  use  bv  numd 
ones,  and  deviled  a  simple  nieanti  of  express- 
ing the  duration  of  a  note,  instead  of  the  cum- 
plicated  system  of  ligatures.  Peignot,  in  his 
•Diction,  de  la  Bibliologie,'  supp,  p.  140,  claims 
priority  in  these  inventions  for  Granjon,  also  a 
;  but  Briard's  oharactsn  are  certainly 
farmed  and  eaner  to  read.  A  facsimile 
of  them  niMr  be  seen  in  Schmidt's  '  Ottaviano 
Peftracd.'  The  works  of  the  composer  Elcazar 
Genet,  oallsd  *Oaipaitn^*  afker  his  birthplace, 
wen  priated  at  Avignon  in  155a  in  Briard'a 
dnneten.  Jbak  Bamsn;  n  deaeeadant  of 
the  edebmted  printer,  has  distingiiiBhed  hfanself 
tm*  a  violinist.  He  was  lx>rn  M.iy  13,  iSi.^.  at 
Carpeutras ;  gained  the  second  prize  at  the  Paris 
GunservatoiM  hi  1843.  mod  the  tnt  in  1844. 
Hie  tenohaii  wwa  (Ml,  BtSSkH,  and  Habe 
aeck.  [F.  G.] 

BRIDE  OP  DUNKERRON.  THE,  a  dra- 
matic cantata ;  the  verse  by  Enoch ;  music  by 
ifeiirv  Smart.  Written  for,  and  produced  at, 
the  l'.irminii,'liam  Festival  Sept.  6,  1 864.  [G.] 

BHIDE  OF  SONG,  THE,  operetta  in  one 
act ;  wonis  by  Henry  Famie ;  music  by  Jules 
Benedict.  Pxoduoed  at  Govent  Gaiden  J>ec.  ■\, 
1864.  [ii.] 

BRIDES  OF  VENICE,  a  grand  opera  in  a 
BcU ;  music  bv  .Tule-*  Benedict.  Fkodttoed  at 
Drury  Lane,  Moudiiy,  April  22,  1844.  [G,] 

BRIDGE.  The  strings  on  the  instruments  of 
the  violin  tribe  are  stretched  over  a  nmall  piece 
of  wood  called  tlie  bridge,  which  transmits  their 
vibratioos  to  the  body  of  the  instrimient.  The 
riiapa  and  detuls  of  the  hridge,  an  finally  fixed 
Bpoo  hj  Stmdiviri,  cnnnot  be  altend  in  any 


single  respect  without  ii\jury  to  the  Ume  of  the 
instmiMDtk 


If  a  plain  piece  of  wood  is  substituted  for  the 
bridge,  the  imrtrument  has  ahsoliitely  no  tone ; 

by  cutting  out  the  feet  the  tone  is  ni.ide  to 
appear  to  a  certain  extent,  and  it  increases  in 
I  proportion  as  the  bridge  assumes  its  normal 
:  t-hiiiHi.     It  is  ^onerally  made  of  spotted  maple. 
J  Its  height,  M-idth,  and  thickness  depend  on  the 
j  qualitiM  of  the  individual  instrument  which  it 
is  to  serve.    As  a  rule  its  height  must  not  be 
more  than  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  Soun'd- 
I'osT.     The  thi(knes.s  is  of  the  greatest  im 
portanoe,  for  if  too  thick,  it  will  not  readily 
transmit  the  vihmtions  of  the  slaii^.   The  len 
foot  must  stand  exactly  over  the  middle  of  the 
bass-bar,  and  both  feet  must  be  at  an  eqaal 
distauM  hoBk  the/holes.  [P.  D.] 

BRIDGETOWER,  Gbdrob  Amvnw  Pol* 

OREEX,  a  mtilatt son  of  an  .African  fatlier  and  an 
Eur<>i>ean  mother,  appears  to  have  been  bum  at 
r>isla  in  Poland  1779  or  1 780^  tad  to  have  made 
his  first  appearance  in  February  1790  at  Drury 
Lane,  where  he  played  a  violin  solo  between  the 
parts  of  the  '  Messiah.'  This  probably  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  since  on  the  2nd 
June  following  he  and  Cleuknt,  a  lad  of  about 
the  same  age,  gave  a  oonoert  under  the  patronage 
of  H.  R.  H.  In  the  same  vear  he  also  played  at 
the  '  Professional  Concerts.  Bridgetower  became 
a  pupil  of  Giomovichi  and  of  Attwood,  and 
w^as  attached  to  the  Prince's  establishment  at 
Brighton  aa  a  first  violin  plaver.  His  name  is 
foundamong  the  perfonners  at  the  Haydn-Salomon 
Concerts  of  1 791,  and  at  concerts  of  Bartheiemon's 
in  9a  and  94,  where  he  played  a  concerto  of 
Viotti*s.  At  the  Handel  Commemoration  of 
1 791,  Bndgetower  and  Hummel  sat  on  each  side 
of  Joah  Bates  at  the  organ,  clad  in  sosilet  ooi^ 
and  pulleil  out  the  stops  for  him.  He  wa.s  known 
in  Loudon  by  the  Bobrifjuet  of  *  the  .-\.by.s8inian 
Prince.'  In  1802  he  obtained  permission  to  visit 
his  mother  at  I)n-sflen,  where  she  was  living  with 
anotiur  son,  a  cello  player.  In  Dresden  he  gave 
concerts  on  July  34,  1803,  and  March  18,  1803 ; 
and  fmm  thence  went  tf>  Vienna,  where  his 
reputation  preceded  him,  and  where  he  played  the 
sonata  Op.  47 — known  as  the  'Kreutzer  Sonata* 
— with  I^eethovoi,  on  the  17th  or  24th  May. 
After  this  he  is  heard  of  no  more,  but  is  believed 
to  have  die<l  in  England  between  1 840  and  185O, 
leaving  a  daughter  who  still  lives  in  Italy. 

Bridgetower  liaa  left  a  mencrandmn  of  the 
perfbnoance  of  the  Sonata  which,  if  it  can  bo 
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l>eHeved,  is  interesting.  He  intnKluce<l  an  altera- 
tion of  one  pIui^agL•  which  «o  plea>tetl  lieethoven 
that  he  jumped  up  from  his  seat,  threw  his  arms 
round  Bridgetower,  and  cried  'Noeh  einmcU,  f»W» 
lieher  Burtch' — 'Once  more,  my  dear  fellow.' 

Giemy  has  left  on  record  that  Bridgetower's 
gmtures  in  playing  were  bo  extravagant  |uid  ab- 
■urfl  that  no  one  could  help  laughing. 

The  memorandum  iiut  mentioned  is  given  by 
Thayer  ('Beethoren,'  ii.  a  29) ;  and  (nrther  details 
will  1)0  found  at  pp.  227-231  and  385-39T.  See 
alao  FolU'a  'ilaydn  in  Lundtnt,'  pp.  18,  a8,  38, 
eter-Beetlunrw  writei '  BriMbdoww.*  [6.] 

BBIBQBIi^  WoLFOAKO  Kahl,  church  com- 
poser, bom  1636,  originally  organist  at  Stettin, 
and  afterwards  (see  the  title-page  of  his  then 
publiahed  works)  Musio-Director  to  Prince  Frie- 
denstein  in  Gotha,  and  in  1660  KapeUnwitter  to 
the  Dake  of  Saxe  Gotha.  In  1 670  h«  >wm  eaUad 
to  Dann.stadt  as  Kapdlmeister  t^?  the  LandgravB 
of  Darmstadt,  where  ha  remained  till  his  death 
in  1 710.  Among  the  remains  of  Emannel  Bach 
■ss&H  a  portrait  of  T'ri«*gt'l,  eni,'niv(?d  by  Xtdsen- 
tbaler ;  it  represents  a  man  of  about  sixty-five,  of 
healthy  and  jovial  aspect,  and  with  no  tiaoa  of 
the  labour  involved  in  ko  mnny  ki  riouis  com{M)«i- 
tions.  Schneider  (das  Musik.  Lied,  iii.  155)  saya, 
that  *p6Neivingr  the  finUon  of  solo  songs  like 
thone  of  Ad.  Krieger  and  the  two  Ahles  to  he  on 
the  wane,  he  returned  to  the  composition  of  songs 
for  Bcveml  voices ;  he  wrote,  in  fact,  incessantly 
in  all  sorts  of  styles  with  much  fluency  but  no 
originali^,  and  with  no  adequate  return  fur  his 
labouia.*  Hli  principal  <x>mpoiitions  consisted  of 
sacred  aongs  for  several  voices,  mostly  to  his  own 
words.  One  of  his  works  alone,  for  3  and  4 
instruments  (Erfurt,  165  2), contains  10  Paduaner, 
10  Gagliarden,  10  Ballette,  and  10  Couranten. 
His  one  socuI»r  work,  '  Musikalischcs  Tafel- 
Confect'  (Frankfort,  1672),  conHistB,  according  to 
its  quaint  title,  of  'pleasant  Ckmvenations  and 
Coneertoa.'  His  Hynm-hook  for  Darmstadt  ap- 
pt  ared  in  1687.  His  puMi^lied  works,  twt  ntv-five 
in  number,  b^n  with  '  Geistliche  Arien  und  Con- 
oerte'  (Eriurt,  1673),  and  end  with  'Letiter 
Schwancn-ncsantr.'  cousistiii.:  of  twejity  Trauer- 
ges'dnse  for  four  or  five  voices  (GicKseu,  1709). 

GsaW  (Ledoon,  181  a)  give*  a  catalogue  of 
Ilia  published  works  according  to  dates  from 
Darmstadt,  employed  by  F^tis  in  his  '  Biographie 
UniveiaeUa.'  [C.  P.  P.] 

BRIGHENTT,  or  BRIGHETTI.  Mme.  M.vbia 
(n6o  Giorgi),  a  celebrated  singer,  bom  at  Bologna 
1793;  first  appeared  at  Bologna  in  1814.  She 
created  the  part  of  Rosipa  at  the  first  per- 
ifannance  of  the  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia'  (Rome, 
and  for  her  Rossini  wrote  'lia  Cene- 
rtiitola.'  She  sang  in  the  principal  towns  of 
Italy,  and  retired  in  1836.  Mme.  Brighenti 
embodied  her  reeoilections  of  Bossini,  whom  she 
had  known  from  childhootl.  in  an  intere.st'ng 
book  'Conui  ....  sopra  ii  Maestro  RoMbini' 
(Bologna,  1823).  [M.  G.  C] 

BRIND,  RicnARn,  was  brouffht  up  as  a 
clkoriaterinSt.PaulBCathedxnL  On  the  death  in 


1 707  of  Jeremiah  Clark,  organist  of  the  cathedral, 
Brind  wtta  appointed  his  successor,  and  held  the 
place  until  Ua  death  in  1718.   He  oompoaed  for 

foigotteiu  [W.  H.  IL] 

BRINDTRT  (Ttal.  far  hniulm  ;  Span.  6rMi<iar, 
'to  drink  ones  health'),  a  drinidng  or  toasting 
song.  WflU-loiown  and  popular  examples  are  •  u 
seyrreto  '  in  '  Lucrecia  Borgia,'  and  '  Libiamo'  in 
the  'Traviata' — the  latter  written  for  chorui, 
with  wdoa  for  soprano  and  tenor.      [W.  H.  G.] 

BRISTOL  IfADBIGAL  SOdETY*.  The 

establi-hiucnt  of  this  a<K'iety  in  1837  was  one  of 
the  fruits  of  a  lecture  on  Madrigals  given  at 
Bristol  by  Professor  Edward  Taylor.  Theaode^ 
was  limited  to  thirty  memberH,  who  were  to  meet 
on  alternate  Wednesdays  at  the  Montague  Tavern, 
to  ling  auch  madrigals  as  had  been  previously 
^^reed  upon  by  the  committee ;  the  late  Mr.  J. 
1).  Corfc,  organist  of  the  Cathedral,  was  the 
director,  and  among  the  first  members  was  Mr. 
I\  amall,  the  eminent  madrigal  writer.    At  the 
tir»t  annual  dinner  in  1838  Sir  John  Rogers 
and  Mr.  Tlionuu*  Oliphant,  president  and  aujto- 
tary  of  the  London  Madrigal  Society,  were  ptfr- 
sent.    In  the  same  year  it  was  resolved  to  give 
a  'Ladies'  Night,*  and  in  1H39  the  number  of 
these  open  porfonnanoea  was  increased,  owing 
to  the  demand  for  tickets,  wliile  nltimately 
the  '  Lmlies'  Night'  took  tlie  place  of  the  auiiiuil 
dinner.    In  Feb.  1 841  the  Ladies'  Nights  were 
suspended,  but  at  the  end  of  1843  Uiey  were 
reconjmenced  at  the  Victoria  Ti".  ,ni-,  with  an 
audience  of  1 200,  and  have  since  been  continued 
annually.  The  number  of  memben  baa  bean 
increase*!  to  forty-two,  and  the  meetings  are 
still  held  at  the  Montague.   The  choir  consists 
exclusively  of  male  voices,  the  boys  being  selected 
from  tliH  cathedral  dioirs  of  Bristol,  Oxford, 
VjXvUit,  and  other  plat  es.    Mr.  ('i)rfe  continued 
to  direet  the  aociety  till  i  S^<4,  when  ho  resigned, 
and  wa.<»  succeeded  by  Mr.  D.  Rootham,  the 
jjrebeut  conductor.   The  open  nights  have  always 
attracted  a  large  number  of  eminent  musieiaMb 
and  among  the  freq»ient  visit<^>r8  in  past  years 
may  l>e  nanietl  Dr.  C.  Corfe.  of  Oxford ;  Sir  G. 
J.  Elvey  and  Dr.  SU^jihen  Elvey  ;  the  Rev.  Sir 
Fretlerick  Gore  Ouueley,  Bart;  Dr.  Staioer, 
(then  of  Oxford);  Mr.  Amott,  of  Olonoester: 
Mr.  Done,  of  Worcester ;  and  Mr.  Tt)wnwhend 
Smith,  of  Hereford,  who  brought  with  them  the 
most  effective  members  of  their  rcspm'ti  ve  choirs* 
During  the  period  of  Mr.  C<»rfe'8  direetii>u 
gentlemen  joined  the  choir  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
at  Bervioe  on  the  day  of  the  ooneert,  a  praotiea 
since  disoontiniic<l.    The  music  sung  during  tlia 
first  twelve  years  of  the  society's  existence  waa 
alnoat  exdusively  oonfined  to  madrigals,  the 
exceptions  iniii,'  anthems  by  Tye  .-ind  Cireighton, 
and  the  works  of  Mr.  Peoniall,  but  some  of 
Mendelssohn's  four-part  songs  were  introduced 
at  a  concert  in  Jan.  i^^x.  and  have  been  fine- 
quently  included  since,  with  other  chor.il  woHca 
of  the  same  daas.   The  following  was  the  pro> 
gnunmeat  the  aocietgr'e  fini  meeting  on  Match  1, 
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183-  :_'  I  vi-ill  arise'  (CrciLrlit  m') ;  '  C>ithia,  thy 
song  and  ckantiiia '  (G.  C'roce) ;  '  Flora  gave 
me'  (Wilbye);  *To  shorten  Winier't  mmIimh' 

(WtN-lk.O;  'III  pride  of  May' (Morley);  'Othat 
the  IcarutAl  jxjcts'  ^O.  Gibboiw) ;  'All  cmitures 
now*  (Benet):  'Homma*  (GibbouM) ;  'April  is 
in  my  Mihtrcfi.^'  fiice'  (M'<rli  v);  'So  naith  my 
fair'  {L.  Marcnzio) ;  'Dnwn  in  a  How  ry  vale' 
(Fe«ta)  ;  'Smm  a8  I  careluHs  stray'd*  (F«tta)  ; 
'The  W'jiit^  ' (, S  i\  illc).  In  HuhstHjuent  pminTirnnies 
we  Had  the  uauies  ef  the  great  uiadrigal  wrilert) 
of  England  aud  Italy.  A  nend  weA  oocaMtm- 
ally  finds  a  place  in  the  pmgrammeit,  and  the 
lant  uuutber  in  alway»  '  The  Waits.'         [C.  M.] 

BRITISH  CONCERTS.    When  the  Vocal 

Concerts  were  «li»o«)ntinue<l  at  the  clone  of  the 
yme  1^21  the  British  Concertt  were  established 
to  supply  their  place,  and,  aooordfal|^  to  the  pros* 
pectus,  *  to  iue«^t  the  wislu-s  of  a  numerous  chiss 
of  peraons  who  are  anxious  to  see  native  talent 
gnooiunged.*  The  programmes  were  to  oonsist 
'entirely  of  ui  ik^  <if  British  ctmi|  i-<r-'.  nr  of 
ibreigneni  who  have  been  naturalised  and  resi- 
dent in  tbeee  realms  for  »t  least  ten  yean.'  The 
mniUlgeni  of  ilm  cuncerts  were  the  following 
members  of  the  (/oncentores  Society:  —  Messrs. 
Aitwood,  Bishop,  Elliot,  Goss,  Hiiwes,  Uorsley, 
Jolly,  LiTil»-y  Waliuisley,  and  Sir  G.  Smart. 
Three  couccrts  were  given  in  1823,  under  the 
iimnediatc  patronage  of  the  King,  inclu-liti;^'  in- 
frtrumetitH*!  i  liamlKT  miiHic,  vtvjil  hoIoh  and  glees. 
Among  the  new  wutk.-*  given  were  Htring  quartets 
by  J.  Calkin  and  (I.  (Iriffin,  a  quartet  for  piano 
and  Htringrt  l>y  Grifiin.  Horwley's '  Address  to  Hope' 
for  double  choir,  and  his  glee  'The  Crier,'  Lin- 
Icy'g  eke  *  Now  the  blue-fly's  gone  to  bed,' 
Elliotts  'A  choir  of  bright  beftoties/  Hawes's 
'  Love,  like  a  bird,'  Attwood*B  'In  this  fair  vale.' 
THie  fa1stru1nent.1l  |M.rriniii  t!<  wore  Mi)ri,  W. 
Gfiesbncb,  U.  Smarts  and  Liuley,  and  the  chief 
▼oealists  Mrs.  Salmon,  Miss  Stejdiens,  and  Mmrs 
Vauglian,  Sa'e,  aud  Bellamy.  The  roncertK  took 
place  in  the  bail-room  of  the  Ai^^il  Uooai.i,  and  a 
Uet  of  aoo  snbaeribers  was  pubUshed,  but  tiie 

support  an-Mrd- d  to  the  fifheme  was  iiistifRrient 
fur  the  continuance  of  the  concerts,  and  the 
■e— on  of  1823  was  the  fint  and  htfk     [G.  M  ] 

BRITISH  ORCHESTRAL  SOCIETY.  This 
•oeietv  was  1  ,':i]ilis!i<  d  in  iSj2  for  tlie  jiurpose  of 
ghring  au  annual  svrit  s  of  concerts  by  British 
artbts,  the  soloi.ntH,  v>H  ;d  and  instrumental,  to- 
gether with  t5ie  li and  of  sevcnty  fivc  pt-rfonners, 
being  drawn  from  the  ranks  of  native  niutiicians. 
Tlie  sdieme  of  each  conosrt  includes  a  symphony, 
a  concerto,  two  nv'-rt  ins,  and  vocal  music;  tho 
progninune  lieing  gone  throogh  without  any 
hreak.  Mr.  George  Motint  is  the  conductor,  and 
the  )>and  includes  Messrs.  Carrodus,  Zerbini, 
l>jyle,  E.  Howell,  J.  Howell,  sen.,  as  the  leaders 
of  the  string  <lepartment.  While  the  perfonners 
have  been  exclusively  £M;li«h,  the  music  has  been 
dimwn  from  composeni  of  til  nations,  bnt  several 
new  works  by  native  writt  rn  lia\e  Iieen  given  for 
tbe  first  time,  including  Maotarren's  overture  to 
'Sk  J«lui  the  Baptist'  U^73);  J*  BMiiett*s 
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overture  to  Shakspere's  'Winter's  Tale'  (iS73\ 
written  for  the  society ;  J.  Hamilton  Clarke's 
*Saltanllo*  (1874):  iUfred  Holmes*  overture  to 

*  Inez  de  Castn>  (1874);  Gadsby's  overture  'Hw 
Witches'  Frolic*  (1874)  ;  Winghaui's  Svmpliony 
in  B  Hat  (1875).  The  soloists  at  the'  eom  erts 
include  the  names  of  the  most  emiin  nt  Knglish 
artintrt.  The  concerts  are  given  at  St.  James's 
HiJl.  and  Mr.  Stanlej  Lmns  is  the  secretary 
(1876).  [(".  M.] 

BiilTO,  EsT^BAM  DE,  lived  about  1635,  musi- 
oal  director  at  the  oathedrals  of  Bsdnjos  and 

Malaga,  and  compnwr  of  motets,  olo.  prcsOTTSd 

in  the  Kingt)f  I'ortugal'H  library. 

BRITTUN,  Thom.\s,  called  the  'Musical 
Small -Coal  Man,'  was  bom  at  or  near  Higluun 
Ferrers,  Northamptonshire,  about  the  year  1 65 1 . 
He  was  apprenti(»d  in  London  to  a  ooal-dealer, 
and  afterwanis  commenced  business  in  Aylesbury 
Street,  ClorkenwelL  as  a  dealer  in  'amsll-ooal' 
(charcoal  f).  which  ne  eairled  throogli  the  streets 
on  his  back.  He  obtiiined  an  e\t<ii.si\e  know* 
led^  of  chemistry,  of  old  books,  chiefly  on  the 
occult  sciences,  and  of  both  the  theoretical  and 
practical  part  of  music.  He  est^Mished  wet  kly 
concerts,  and  formed  a  sort  of  dub  for  the  practice 
of  mnsie:  These  coneerts  were  hdd  in  »  loni; 
narrow  room  over  his  shop,  the  cntnince  to  which 
is  described  as  being  by  a  stair  outside  the  house. 
Notwithstanding  the  humbleness  of  the  nttampt 
these  gatherings  arc  said  to  have  ];ern  attractive 
an<l  very  genteel.  The  jierformers  were  Handel 
(who  presided  at  the  harpsichon.1),  Pepusch,  John 
Banister.  Henry  Needier,  John  Hughes  (the  jKiet), 
I'hilip  Hart,  Henry  Syniouds,  Abel  Whichello, 
Obadiah  Shuttleworth,  Wodilaston  (the  i>ainter). 
and  many  other  professors  and  amateurs.  The 
concerts  were  at  first  free  to  all  comers;  sab* 
sequeutly  the  visiUirs  jiaid  ten  shillings  a  year 
each.  BritUm  provided  his  guests  with  ooffiae 
at  a  penny  a  dish.  The  smairooal  man  was  ne- 
knowledgc<l  by  tin  F.arls  of  (Oxford.  PenibnJce^ 
Sunderland,  and  Winchelsea  (the  great^  book- 
ooUecton  of  the  day),  who  appreciated  his  oon- 
vcrnation  and  IsMik  learning.  He  had  a  hand 
in  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  Uorleiau 
Library;  and  An  Somers  tracts  were  enthrely  his 
aillt'f  tinir.  His  reception  I'V  these  noblemen  led 
many  persons  to  imagine  that  Britton  was  not  the 
oharacter  he  seemed  to  be^  and  that  bis  musical 
a.iseml>lies  were  only  a  cover  for  seditious  ptir- 
|)o.-»ea.  1  n  deed  he  was  severally  suspect^n  1  o  f  1  >e  i  ng 
a  magician,  an  atheist,  a  (vesbyterian,  and  a 
.Tesuit.  These  ronjecturcs  were  all  ill-grounde<l. 
Britton  was  a  plain,  simple,  honest  man,  i^erfe-ctly 
inoft\jnsive,  and  with  tastes  alx)ve  his  condition  in 
life.  His  death  was  brought  about  by  a  ventrilo- 
cjuist,  who  so  frightenefl  him  that  he  never  re- 
covered. He  died  St  |it.  27,  1714,  and  was  burie<l 
in  St.  James' Churchyard,  ClerkenwelL his  funeral 
being  attended  by  the  members  of  JUS  mosioal 
dub.  F.  B.] 

BROADWnOD  (JoTin  Bmadwood  and  Sons>. 
Tlie  house  which  has  borue  this  name  aud  been 
idoitified  with  piMM(farte*nmk]ag  in  London  from 
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the  intmhiction  of  the  inatruiiiont,  was  ostahlished 
by  »  harpsichord  maker,  Burkhanl  Ts<  lnidi,  a 
deflcendaiit  of  the  Schwanden  branch  of  thu  noble 
Swiss  fruuily  of  that  S.  hwi  i/fri-Jt  lie  l.t  xi 

c<»u,  art.  'T«chudi,'  Zurich,  1795).  In  Kii^'liirul 
he  wrote  his  auae  Shudi,  and  eKtabluhed  hinitHjlf 
about  tlie  year  1 732  at  the  hoiine  (afterwardii  No. 
33)  in  (Jreat  Pulteney  Street,  Golden  Square,  the 
sign  he  adopted,  l)efore  it  was  numI>ereJ,  nocurding 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  being  the  'Plume  of 
Feathers.'  T«hudi,  originally  a  joiner,  had  been 
the  pupil  of  Taliel,  a  Flemihh  har|)sichord -maker 
mMiod  in  London,  who  had  hirauwlf  been  taught 
in  lb«  fiunoua  boute  of  RudMn  at  Antwoqx 
Throaah  merit  and  the  recommendation  of  Handel, 
Twhodu  waa  made  banNuchord-maker  to  the  royal 
fiunily  of  England.  A  fine  donble  bartMiicbaiil. 
nia<lt'  Iiy  him  in  1740,  wiw  long  prt^servwl  in  Kew 
Palace,  and  ia  now  in  Windsor  Castle.  He  was 
abo  patrotused  by  Frederick  the  Great,  two  barpri- 
dioirde  made  by  Tschudi  l>eing  still  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Potsdam.  Bumey  spoke  of  his  tone 
being  refined  and  delicate,  and  compared  his  in* 
struiiieiits  with  those  of  hi.s  rival  Kirkin.in,  also 
a  pupil  of  Tabel.  TschuJi's  only  j<at<.  iit  wan  Uikeu 
out  in  1769,  for  a  Veneliaa  swell  to  the  harjmi- 
chord  (see  VE.NETtAK  SwKLL),  probably  the  in- 
vention of  his  son-in-law  and  partner  John  Broad- 
wood^  the  latter  a  joumeyuiaii  cabiiRt-maker  who 
came  fipom  Scotland  to  London,  found  employment 
at  Tschudi'g,  married  Tschudi'a  daughter,  and  waa 
taken  into  partnership  by  his  father  in  law,  who 
reticed  in  ijJi,  but  aa  late  ai  1794  the  joint 
names  appear  as  the  style  of  the  ftrm  m  a  Muncal 
Directory.  Al><)ut  1 770  the  first  grand  pianoforte 
made  in  London  had  been  coDstruoted  by  a 
Datdmmn.  Amerions  Badcen^  with  the  awi>taacx> 
of  John  V.roadwood  and  hla  appientice  Robert 
Ntoilart.  Backers  died  about  I78l»  reoomineiiding 
his  action  to  John  Broadwood  s care;  and,  allow- 
ing for  m>iiie  change  in  ttie  proportion  of  partM,  it 
is  tlio  same  Messrs.  Broadwo<jJ  still  use,  known 
on  the  Continent  as  tlie  English  action.  In  i  783 
.b>!in  Bn  >jidwoud  took  out  a  pattait  for  a  chan;.;e 
iu  tne  construction  of  the  square  pianoforte,  by 
which  the  wrest-plauk  holding  the  tuning-pins  wa4 
removed  fi*om  the  right-han<l  side,  as  in  the  old 
clavichord,  t* >  the  back  of  the  instrument.  H e  also 
intnxluciil  thu  division  of  the  bridge  on  the  sound- 
board of  the  grand  piano.  These  improvements 
wore  80  important  that  they  were  afterwards  e  very- 
wliero  adopted.  John  BroadwiMxl  died  in  1812. 
His  sons,  Jamee  Shudi  and  Thumas  Broadwood 
did  much  to  extend  the  business,  the  fonner  bavi  ng 
n^-oi,'nise<l  claims  as  a  progressive  j>iani>forte- 
uuiker.  The  continued  lustory  of  the  house  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  modem  develop- 
m.  nt  of  the  instrument  tha'  f  irtlicr  reference  to  it 
must  I>e  sought  under  PiANUFuaTE.  The  present 
head  of  the  firm  (1877)  is  Mr.  Henry  Fowler 
Br..tlw.H„l.  [A.J.  H.] 

BHUDEiilP,  WiLLiAV,  oiganist  of  Welb> 
^thedral  about  the  commenoement  of  the  iSth 
century,  contributed  some  tl^in^^s  towards  the 
Store  of  cathedral  music.  A  hervioe  and  an 
anthem  with  orehestnl  aocompaniinentB  by 


him  are  included  in  the  manus<"ript  collection 
of  church  music  made  by  Dr.  Tuiiv^av  for  the 
Earl  of  Oxfonl,  and  now  in  the  Britl»)i  Mu- 
seum. [W.  H.  H.] 

BKONSABT,  Hakb  voh,  pianist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Bisrlin,  1830,  odoeated  at  Daatrie 

and  at  P.trlin  I'nivtrsity.  Studied  h;mi>ony 
and  oompotfitiou  under  Dehn,  and  the  piano^ 
first  under  Kullak,  and  (1854-57)  under  Usat 
at  Weimar.  After  several  years  de\ote<I  to 
concert  tours,  Bronsart  (i86o-6j)  conducteil  the 
Euterpe  concerts  at  Ijeipsic  ;  in  65  became 
T>irc<  tor  of  tin-  (IcsfUscliaft  der  Mu^ik  reuude 
at  Berlin,  and  in  67  InU  iulant  of  the  court 
theatre  at  Hanover,  a  post  he  still  tills  (187S). 
His  chief  works  are  a  Pianoforte  Trio  in  G 
minor,  and  a  Pianoforte  Concerto  iu  Fj  minor— 
both  much  and  successfully  played  by  von  Bnlow, 
Sgamhati,  and  others;  Polonaise  in  G  minor 
(Liszt's  'Das  Klavier');  Fruhlings-Fantaisie  for 
orchestra,  often  performed ;  'Christmarict,'  a  Can- 
tata for  double  choir  and  crchcstra ;  Der  Coraair 
(MS.),  an  opera,  text  frooi  B^Ton ;  alao  an  in> 
teresting  pamphlet,  '  Musikalische  Pflichten.'  Li 
1862  lie  married  Ingeborg  8tarck,  like  himself  a 
pupil  of  Lisst's.  [See  SrABCK.f  In  Kughuid 
Brons^'irt  is  only  known  by  his  Pianoforte  Con- 
certo, which  was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
Sept.  30, 1876,  by  HartvigeoB.  [B.D.] 
BROS,  JuAS,  horn  at  Tortosa  1776,  died  at 
Oviedo  1853,  Buooessively  director  at  the  cathe> 
drab  of  Malaga,  Leon,  and  Oviedo,  and  com^xjeier 
of  much  church  music,  still  j>erf>nne<l  in  the 
churches  throughout  Spain.  Three  Misereres 
written  at  Leon  are  cited  as  his  best  worics. 
Specimens  of  his  mxuAo  are  given  by  EsLAVA  in 

the  '  J.ira  Sacro-Hispano.*  [M.  C.  C] 

BIvOSClII,  CaBLO;  D£TT0  Fabinelli.  ^bce 

Fauhsul) 

BROSSARD,  Seba.stien  pf,  author  of  the 
first  musical  dictionary,  published  under  the  title 
of '  Dietlomiaire  do  moMque  ooDtsnaaft  nne  expH- 

cation  des  tennes  grees  et  latiwi^  italiens  et 
fnui^ais  les  plus  usitis  dans  la  OMldque,'  etc. 
(Paris,  Ballanl,  1703,  folio).  There  were  two 
later  etlitionH,  the  .second  at  Paris  in  Svu  .  .md 
the  third  by  Roger  of  Amsterdam.  Tho  work 
oonti^Bed  a  catMt^iie  of  900  authors  on  moeie. 
Brossard  was  bom  in  1660,  and  was  a  priest  at 
Strassburg,  and  chapei-nuuster  to  the  cathedral 
from  16H9  to  1698.  In  1700  he  was  a{»pointed 
grand  chaplain  and  musical  dinvtor  of  the 
cathedral  at  Meaux,  where  he  <iied  Aug.  10, 
1730.  Janowka,  a  Bohemian,  brought  out  a 
mu^ical  dictionary  two  years  befor«  Bnt-'^an^rs, 
but  it  was  in  l^ktin,  like  all  such  works  at 
that  time.  l'ro^.s.ird*8  book  being  in  French 
brought  nniHical  subjects  within  the  range  of 
the  general  reacUng  public,  and  thus  render^l 
an  impiirtiint  sen'ice  to  art.  It  is  not  with- 
out fisults,  bat  oontains  an  enormous  amount 
of  information  to  have  been  amassed  by  one 
man.  Brofi.sard  also  wrote  '  Ix  ttre  k  M.  Deniotz 
sur  sa  nuuvelle  methiKle  d'ecrire  le  plain-chant 
at  la  niusi<iuo'  (Ballard,  1 729).  Aa  »  coui|NMer 
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of  church  mtiHic  he  made  his  mark.  He  gAve 
hu  valuable  library  to  Louis  XIV  in  ooosidera- 
tion  of  aa  Muuity  of  i  aoo  francs.  Hii  MSS.  and 
notes  for  a  universal  history  of  music  are  pre- 
wnred  in  the  national  library  in  Paris.     [F.  6.] 

BROWNSAIITH,  John  Leman,  wfw  Iwrn  in 
Westmillitar  in  1809,  and  n^ceiveil  his  miixical 
education  as  a  chorister  of  Westminster  Abbey 
under  George  Ebenezer  Williams  and  Thomas 
Greatorex.  On  quitting  the  choir  be  pursued 
the  stodj  of  Um  rngm,  »nd  in  a  shovt  Urn* 
bsMme  not  tnfy  «n  ezoellent  playor  but  acs* 
quired  so  petbe/k  %  knowledj^e  of  the  Htructure 
ot  tho  inatnunent  m  to  b«  able  to  build  a 
•mall  chambflr-oii||an  (far  Unudf.  In  1839,  on 
tha  death  of  Banjamin  Jacob,  Brownsuiith  was 
anpoloteil  Ua  aoooassur  as  oiganist  of  St.  John's 
oiiurdi,  Watarloo  Road.  In  Bfanb  1838  he  was 
ap{)ointe.l  a  l.iy  vicar  of  Westminxter  Ab'iey. 
In  October  1848  he  uueceeded  William  Miller 
as  fltfanist  to  the  Sacred  Harmonio  Society,  in 
which  capacity  he  officiated  at  the  Handel  Fes- 
tivals ut  the  Crvrttal  Palace  in  1857,  1859,  l86i, 
and  1865.  In  1^5  ^  he  remgned  his  appointment 
at  St.  .Inhii's  un  beiti;,'  chonen  organist  of  the 
then  newly-erected  church  of  St.  Gabriel,  Pirn- 
lieow  Ho  diad  Sept  1^1866.  (W.H.H.] 

BRUCH,  Max,  oneof  the  moat  eminent  living 

German  conqioserfl,  wa?  h<>m  at  r<i](>'jrne  on  Jan. 
6,  1838.  His  father  was  in  govomniont  employ, 
his  mother  came  of  a  well-known  and  ^ii't'eil 
ni'isiral  family  of  tho  Lower  Rliine.  Herself  a 
distinguished  singer,  she  carefully  watche<l  the 
early  development  of  her  aontt  musical  talents. 
He  receive*!  his  theoretical  instruction  from  Pro- 
fessor Breidetistein  at  Bonn,  and  soon  b^pui  to 
give  extraonlinary  pmmise.  In  185a  Bruch gained 
the  sobolanihip  of  the  Moxart  foundation  at  Frank- 
jbrtHXi'Mafne  for  four  yoars,  during  which  time 
he  oontinuetl  liis  studies  under  Hiller,  Reinecke 
and  Breoning  at  Cologne^  at  the  same  time 
making  hinudf  gradoally  known  by  his  oompo- 
sitiuns.  His  further  development  was  j)rnmote<l 
bj  Icaig  visits  to  Leipsic,  Munich,  and  other 
moeieartowne.  Ria  stay  at  Manidi  waa  of  spa* 
cial  iniportiinci'  flir'>tiL;)i  the  {htshikiI  acquaint- 
ance of  the  poet  Ueil>el,  whutie  '  ixtreley,'  written 
fir  Mandelasohn,  Bruch  had  composed  while  at 
Cologne.  Ho  at  length  obtained  the  {>f>et'H  con- 
sent for  the  perfoniiarice  of  the  op«ra,  ami  pro- 
eeenled  to  Maamheini.  where  it  was  first  given, 
and  where  he  occupied  himself  with  Htu<lying  the 
requirements  of  thi'  htage.  He  then  [»r«lured 
many  of  those  works  wliich  have  atuMwinted  his 
name  with  the  best  of  the  present  time.  In  1K65 
he  acceptrfsl  the  {kwI  of  muflical  director  of  tho  Con- 
cert-I  n.Htitution  at  (\1blen7.,  and  in  1867  became 
Kafiellmeister  to  the  Prince  of  Schwarzburg- 
SoadenJiauson.  This  post  he  resij^e<l  in  1 870, 
iinoe  which  time  he  h&a  live<l  independently, 
ii«t  at  Berlin  and  now  at  Bonn,  devoting  himself 
asdtHlvoly  to  oompoeitiott.  The  first  work  with 
which  he  came  before  the  public  wa-s  an  o}>enjttH, 
'Schers,  List  and  Kache.'  to  Goethe's  words; 
than  IbUoared  vaiiwoa  duunber  oompoiitions,  a 


trio  (op.  5^.  two  string  quartet*  (op.  9,  10), 
songs,  and  ]iiauoforte  works.  For  the  present, 
however.  Bruch  has  abandoned  these  branches^ 
and  devoted  his  whole  strength  to  the  larger 
forms  of  orchestral  and  choral  music  His  first 
step  in  this  held  wa«  taken  with  the  opera 
'Lorelev'  (op.  16),  already  mentioned,  whioh 
met  wiUk  oonsiderafcle  soecess ;  but  his  most  fm> 
portiut  and  most  successful  work,  and  that 
which  established  his  fame,  was  his  '  Scenes  from 
the  FHthjof-Saga'  (op.  23),  for  male  voices  and 
orchestra — a  work  of  the  freshest  invention  and 
consummate  technique.  Amongst  his  instru- 
mental worica  the  move  important  are  two 
Violin  Conceito«,  the  first  in  G  minor,  and  the 
second  (1877)  in  D  minor,  as  well  as  two 
S^-mphonies.  His  chief  vocal  works,  with  or- 
chestra, are:  'Die  Flucht  der  heiligen  Familie* 
(op.  7o),  '  Homischer  Triun>pfge«ang,'  '  Roniische 
Leichenfeier,'  'Salamis'  (these  last  three  for 
men's  chorus),  *Schon  Ellen,'  'Rorate  Coeli,' 
'KjTie,  SanctuB,  and  lieuedictus,'  'Odysseus,' 
and  various  smaller  woriu  of  the  xame  kind. 
He  also  wrote  a  second  opera,  called  '  Henuione* 
after  Shakespeare's  'Winter's  Tale,'  but  this 
had  no  success.  Bruch's  real  field  is  concert 
music  for  chorus  and  orchestra;  he  ia  above  all 
a  master  of  melody,  and  of  the  effisetive  treat- 
ment of  the  mass*  8.  These  two  sides  of  his 
artistic  activity,  so  to  speak,  play  into  each  other's 
hands,  and  havtt  brought  lum  deserved  SQOoess. 
Bruch "s  nu'lo<ly  is  not  drawn  fimn  the  hidden 
depths  of  innermost  feeling,  but  rather  from  the 
upper  anrfiMO  of  his  nature ;  yet  it  la  true,  un- 
constniinal,  natural,  and  excellent  in  striK-tnic. 
broad,  impressive,  and  vocal.  He  thoroughly 
understands  how  to  clothe  lus  thoughts  in  the 
most  favourable  and  effective  f>mis.  In  the 
elaborate  and  complicated  machinery  of  the 
modem  orchestra  and  chorus  he  is  thoroughly  at 
home.  Wliilf  on  the  one  hand  we  admit  that 
tho  etfect  of  his  mure  important  works  is  in  rhups 
greatly  dependent  on  uie  brilliant  clothing  of 
the  musical  i'iea^,  we  must  on  the  other  hand 
insist  that  this  dcilfnl  use  uf  external  means 
is  always  aocomnaniad  hj  a  keen  artistic  feel- 
ing for  external  harmony,  with  a  delicate  esti- 
mation of  the  proportionate  effect  of  the  sepa- 
rate parts  in  comiK'u-ison  to  the  whole.  This 
artistic  sense  of  proportion  saves  him  frmn  losing 
himself  in  that  mere  outward  dww  whi<£ 
we  sometimes  find  amoqg  the  modem  realistic 
scliool.  [A.  M.J 

BRUMF.L,  .\ntoin'E,  a  Flemish  niii>ieian,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished,  of  Ockenhcim's  pupils. 
He  Hourislu"<l  iu  the  ej>och  (1480-1520)  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  peri<id  of  Josquin 
des  Pr»?s.  Nothing  is  known  ot  his  pon+onal 
history,  but  his  compositions  have  been  handed 
down  to  OS  in  sufficient  numW  to  prove  the 
justice  of  his  great  reputation.  'I'h'  re  is  a  perfect 
oopy  of  five  off  his  masses,  print-^d  iu  one  volume 
by  Petruooi  of  Venice  in  1503,  pr<>served  in  the 
royal  liliraryat  IVrlin.  There  ib  also  a  collection 
of  masses  of  various  authors  by  the  same  printer, 
and  oontainiog  one  <rf  Bmmeiy  in  the  British 
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MuMum.  There  are  b^ttideti  many  ma88e«  and 
moteto  in  otlier  editioni  <rf  Pekmoof  a,  and  MS8. 
exist  in  tlie  rr>yal  libnoyal  Munich  as  well  iw 
in  the  jKiutitical  ( iiapel.  [J.  K.  S.  B.] 

BRUNE'ITI,  (Jaetano,  a  violin- jilaver  and 
composer,  wa«<  bom  at  Piw  in  1753.  }Ie  v,'as  a 
pupil  firHt  of  hia  father,  an  able  nnisici:ui,  and 
ufttirwardst  of  tho  celebrated  Nardini  at  Florence, 
wboM  Style  of  playingf  and  cum  posing  he  adopted 
with  considerable  «ucce8«.  The  t^Teator  part  of 
h\>  life  he  ttpent  at  Madrid,  attached  to  the  court 
of  the  Prince  of  Asturiaa^  ftfUnrards  C-harlea  IV. 
Uure  he  came  into  close  oonnectioo  with  Bovche- 
rini,  then  at  the  height  of  his  fame  as  a  performer 
and  composer,  and  a{>pean  gradually  to  have 
■upeneded  that  artist  in  the  favour  of  the  court 
and  the  pubHo.  With  tiie  symphonies,  serenade, 
and  otlier  iiLstnimenUd  works  which  he  wrote  fur 
the  King  and  the  Duke  of  Alba  ho  was  eminently 
■neoessful.  They  appear  to  be  very  much  fai  the 
style  of  Pocicherini ;  but  on  the  whole  inferior 
to  the  works  of  that  master.  13ruuetti  died  at 
Madrid  in  1808.  fib  ninneraiw  eompositions — 
published  at  Paris — con»ist  of  8^^nph^)nie8,  sere- 
nades, sextets,  quintets,  and  violin-duets.  Over 
900  wariuofhiaramaiiii&MS.  CP*I>0 

BBUNlt  AWTOnnB-BARTHELEirr,  a  Tiolinist 

and  composer,  l>oni  at  Coni  in  Piedjiiont  in  1759. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Pii;,'ii.iiu,  and  live<l  from  1771 
at  Paris,  first  as  or.  he>tral  player  at  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  afterwards  as  oouduetor  of  the  Opera 
Comique.  lie  wrote  sixteen  o|ieras,  some  of 
which  achieved  considombla  wammt  although 
entirely  for^tten. 
For  the  violin  he  wrote  fonr  sets  of  sonatas, 
coueertoB,  ten  quartets,  and  twenty  eight 
of  violin  dueti^  the  latter  well  known  to 
professors  as  nselbl  pieces  tar  **^h»"g  purposes, 
abo  !i  *  M.'thoilc  de  ^'iolon,'  and  a  *  M^thode  p<iur 
I'Alto  viola.'    He  died  in  i8.'3. 

Bit  UN  I,  SiONOB,  an  Italian  primo  uomo  who 
was  singing  at  Florence  in  the  winter  of  1784. 
In  1793  he  Hjuii,'  in  Ixndon.  He  improved  in 
voice  uu  I  style,  but  was  stiU  weak,  when  com- 
pared with  his  predeoessora.  He  diitudy  re- 
called RabinellL  [J.M.] 

BUOLE'  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Germ.  FJihjclhorn, 
Ital.  Tfomha).  A  treble  instrument  of  bratw  or 
copper,  differing  tram  the  tmmpet  in  having  a 
filjofter  and  more  coniral  tube,  with  a  le-is  ex- 
panded bell.  It  is  played  with  a  cupped  mouth- 
piece, la  ito  original  forin  the  bogle  is  the  signal 
horn  for  the  infantry,  as  tin  tnimjK-t  is  for  tlie 
cavalry,  and  it  is  usually  tuned  iu  C.  with  au  extra 
Bb  crook,  or  in  Eb.  Onlv  five  sounds  are  required 
for  the  various  calls  an(f  siir'uds.  These  ar«  tho 
intermediate  open  notet>of  tlie  tube,  from  C  below 
the  trdl>le  stave  to  Ki  alxne  it.  Eight  sounds 
however  can  in  all  be  ol>t;iini'd,  by  the  adrjition 
of  the  iib  and  C  above  high  G,  and  the  octave 
of  the  lowest  Q,  which  tboi^  MUb  and  of  poor 


tone  is  the  real  fundamental  note.  With  the 
additions  the  ootire  compass  is  as  Ibtlowa 
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Two  methods  liave  been  adopted  far  bridging 

over  the  gajvs  Initween  the  ojien  note-<  of  this 
instrument,  via.  keys  and  valves.  The  key* 
bugle,  called  abo  the  'Kent  bogle*  and  'Kegent's 
bugle,'  which  was  extremely  jx>}iular  S4imc  forty 
years  ago,  has  been  entirely  superseded  by  the 
valve  syvtena:  No  doubt  the  ntter,  as  in  tha 
comet  and  euphoniuTii.  preserves  the  whole 
length  of  tube  for  the  higher  notes,  and  thus 
gains  power  and  fulness ;  but  it  b  a  qaestkMi 
whether  the  keye^l  instrument  diM's  not  produce 
more  accurate  intonation  and  a  tenderer  quality  of 
t4>ne.  TUa  however  is  a  matter  U^  which  Kugliiih 
liandraasters  seem  perfertly  inditferentj  although 
the  Flii^elhom  ami  the  key-bugle  are  still  to  be 
heard  with  effect  in  the  superb  bands  of  Austria. 

In  the  onlinary  bugle  valves  are  often  added 
as  an  attachment,  of  which  the  bugle  itself  ht- 
comes  the  belL  [W.  H.  S.] 

Pi'I-OW,  TTan's  Orrtio  vny,  bom  Jan.  j^, 
1830,  at  Dresden.  The  foremost  |iianist  of  that 
most  advanced  school  of  piauofirt-  playing, 
founded  by  Cliopin  and  developeil  by  T>i~zt.  .\. 
'  Hn«t-i-ate  conductor,  and  a  musician  wlios*-  tech- 
I  niral  attainments  and  Complete  knowledge  of 
I  the  art  from  ita  germs  to  its  very  latest  devel- 
opment can  be  rivalled  by  few  contem|>oraries 
and  surpassed  by  Bona^  Aa  a  pianist  his  reper- 
toire oomprehenoB  the  master  works  of  all  styles 
and  schools,  from  the  early  Italians  to  the 
present  day;  it  would  in  fact  be  difficult  to 
mention  a  wofk  of  any  importanoe  by  any 
composer  far  the  plaaoforte  which  he  has  net 
played  in  public,  and  by  heart.  His  |ir<Mli:.'ious 
musical  memory  has  enabled  him  abo  as  a 
condoctor  to  perform  feats  which  have  never 
bi'fore  been  attenq>ted,  anl  will  in  all  like- 
lilioixl  not  be  imitated.  The  distinctive  pecu- 
liarity of  both  his  playing  and  oondocting  may 
be  set  down  a^i  a  {(assionate  intell.Mtuality. 
One  notices  at  every  step  that  all  details  have 
been  thot^t  about  and  mastered  down  to  tha 
minutest  particle  ;  one  feels  that  all  eflects  have 
been  analysed  and  calculated  with  the  utmuet 
subtlety,  ud  yet  the  whole  leaver^  an  iiupres^ioa 
of  wanii  siH>nlaneit  v.  'I'his  is  the  hi^he-st  ]>rai!« 
which  can  Ikj  awanled  an  extvutant.  It 
does  not,  perhaps,  apply  to  all  of  Blilow's  ap- 
jxjarances  in  public,  but  it  applies  strictly  to  his 
perforuiauces  at  tlieir  best;  and  it  is  but  bare 
justice  to  measure  the  achievements  of  a  great 
artist  as  one  measures  a  mountain  chain,  by  the 
peaks  rather  than  by  the  valley's.  The  anal3rtical 
and  reconstructive  powers  just  cmphaf«i!>ed  render 
his  editions  of  claasical  pianoforte  works*  saoh  aa 
those  of  Beethovm^s  sonatas,  variatioiis,  and 
bagatelles,  from  op.  53  upwards,  of  CVamer's 
studies,  of  selections  from  Sebastian  and  Emanuel 
Bach,  from  Handd.  Scarlatti,  etc— in  wfakk  lia 
haa  indicated  the  most  refined  phrasing  and 
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fitiTerinp,  a?'  ^'^11  .is  the  most  minute  nuances 
of  tetupu  and  exprewioo,  and  has  corrected  pre- 
wimable  misprintB  and  inaceonwiiM  ■■unigoe  and 
iavaloable  to  the  student. 

In  addition  to  th  se  his  a«liniralilu  partition 
df  ]>i-tn>>  uf  the  in<  .'■t  intricate  score  in  exiuti'noe, 
WiV;;iier'«  'Tri-taii  und  IntiMf,'  t<v_'.  tht  r  with 
that  of  thy  overture  to  'Die  Meihtuif  iiiger '  and 
*  Bine  Faust  Ouverturo,'  as  well  as  the  arranjjo- 
BMiits  of  Weber's  two  ooncertoH  and  the  oon- 
eerCstttck  for  pianoforte  solot^hould  be  mentioned. 

In  early  youth  Von  iJulow  t*e<--ni»  to  linve 
■hown  neither  talent  for  music  nor  delight  in 
It.  Botili  gifts  first  made  their  appearaaoe  after 
a  long  illness,  but  then  in  a  supreme  degree. 
After  his  ninth  year  he  was  placed  undor 
Friedrieh  Wiedc,  tlie  fiitber  of  Clara  Sdiamann, 
who  Itid  tlie  Kolid  foumlations  for  liis  future 
tedmical  achievements.  M.  K.  Ebcrweiu  was 
Ibr  two  yean  rabsequenfly hia  master  in  harmony 
and  counterfMiiiit.     In  ho  came  to  the 

university  of  Leipzig  to  oonunence  tlie  ntudy  of 
fariKpnaeace,  bin  parenti  having  always  l(H>ked 
upon  music  as  a  mere  pa-^time.  At  Ltipzij,' 
he  continued  his  studies  in  counteqMtint  under 
Hauptrnann.  In  Oct.  iH^q  we  find  him  a 
memWr  of  tlie  uuivtrfity  of  Berlin,  ah.-sorbed 
in  the  political  movenieiits  of  the  time,  and 
contributor  to  a  democratic  journal  '  Die  Abend- 
post.'  In  this  {>aper  he  tirnt  began  to  announce 
and  defend  the  municol  dixjtriiies  of  the  now 
Gcnnan  sdiool  led  by  Liszt  and  Wn^er.  A 
peHbmaaoe of  'Lohengrin'  at  Weimar  in  1850 
under  lint  moved  him  so  intensely  that  he 
threw  over  his  career  as  a  lawy«  r,  \m  nt  to 
Zurich  and  entrusted  himself  to  the  guidance 
of  Wagner,  la  June  185?  ha  went  to  wdmar 
to  study  piaaoiwte  playing  under  Liszt,  ntul 
in  1855  made  Ida  fint  oonceriy  tour,  play- 
ing at  Vienna,  PMth.  threaden,  Garisnthe^ 
I?n nu  n,  H:tuibur<;,  and  Berlin.  Fnim  1S55  to 
1664  he  occu(iie<l  the  post  of  principal  master 
of  piaaolbrte  playing  at  the  oonservatodum  of 
PmfeaMn  Stem  and  A.  B.  INIarx,  at  I'erlin. 
Here  wa  find  him  oiganising  trio  soirees,  or- 
ehastral  oonoerts,  and  pianoforte  recitab.  with 
pr<  >irninunes  of  the  most  varied  chantcter,  though 
mith  a  decided  leaning  towanis  the  works  of 
Um  new  German  school,  writing  artides  for 
various  politic;»I  and  mu^iical  papers,  making 
journeys  through  (iennany  and  the  Neliierlandx, 
and  Bnwi%  and  reaping  laurels  everywhere  m 
player  and  conductor.  In  1864  he  was  called 
to  Munich  as  principal  conductor  at  the  royal 
altera  and  director  of  the  C'onser>-atorium.  It 
was  there  that  he  succeeded  in  organising  model 
performances  of  Wagner's  '  Tristan  nnd  Isolde* 
and  '  Die  Meisteminger  von  Niindjerg.'  In 
1869  he  left  Munich,  and  has  since  been  giving 
eonoerta  in  Italy,  Germany,  Rnsria,  Poland, 
fIngLind,  and  America.  Among  his  njost  im- 
portant compositions  the  following  have  been 
published op.  ao,  'Nirwana,  Symphonlsches 
.Stimmungsbild'  ;  op.  10,  Mu^ir  to  Shakspeare's 
« Julius  Cesar';  op.  16,  Ballade  for  Orchestra, 
■DeaS3ag0r*a Ilndi*;  op.  23,  ■  Vler  Oiaxaktet^ 
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stilclte  fllr  OrrTioif<r,  (i)  Allec^ro  risoluto,  (2) 
Notturno,  (3)  Intermezzo  guerriero,  ^4)  Funo- 
rale.*  Amon^  his  pianoforte  piecea  aapeeial  ai* 

tcntion  fihrniM  hv  calkd  to  hia  TCOSnt  op.  ai« 
'II  Camovale  di  Milano.' 

On  Jan.  i,  1S78,  he  was  appointed  Ktiniglieher 
Uofkapellmei'ter  at  Hanover.  [E.D.] 

BUHL,  Joseph  David,  born  near  Anjboise 
1 781,  trumpeter,  son  of  a  musician  in  the  service 
of  the  Due  do  Choiseul.  He  was  successively  a 
niemlxT  of  the  baud  of  the  'Uarde  Parisienne,* 
organised  1792,  and  ef  tba  Oanmla'  *Gi«nadien 
de  la  Garde.'  He  was  alao  professor  at  the 
cavalry  school  of  trumpeters  at  Versailles,  from 
its  foundation  in  1805  to  its  abolition  in  181 1. 
In  1814  he  was  appointed  ^  Louis  XVIII  con- 
ductor of  the  band  of  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  and 
received  the  Legion  of  lloiiour.  In  1S16  he 
became  first  trumpeter  at  the  Opera,  and  at 
tiie  Th^tre  Italien ;  but  owing  to  an  acddent  at 
the  coronation  of  ('h:irl-  s  X  was  compelled  to 
relinquish  both  appointmeuts  iu  1815.  In  1833^ 
Buhl  introdooed  Into  BVanee  the  slide>trump«t  (a 
eniilisstO,  inventid  l>v  Halt^nhufl'  of  Hanau. 
Ue  published  a  'Method  fur  Trumj)et'  (Puns, 
Janet),  and  waa  editor  of  the  '  Ordonnance  de« 
Tromprttes.'  [M.  C.  C] 

BULL,  Jons',  Mus.  Doc.,  was  bom  in  Somer- 
setshire about  1563.  He  wa.s  e<lucated  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Cha|)el  under  William  Plitheman.  tlie 
celebrated  organist.  On  Dec.  24,  ifSz  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  Hereford  Cathedral  and 
afterwards  master  of  the  children.  In  January 
1585  he  was  adn^itte<l  a  meml»er  of  the  ChajHjl 
Poyal,  and  ia  1591  on  the  death  of  his  ma.-<ter  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  him  as  organist.  But  thia 
is  mere  conjecture,  as  John  Hewlett  succeeded 
Blithcman  in  the  place  of  a  gentleman,  and  tlui 
ofiice  of  oiganist  aa  a  separate  appointment  did 
not  tiien  eriafe.  On  July  9,  15H6,  he  waa  ad- 
mitted Mus.  P.ac.  at  Oxfurtl,  '  having  practised  in 
that  &culty  fourteen  years,'  and  on  July  7,  iS9h 
waa  inooffmrated  Mna.  Doo.  in  the  same  Univer. 
nty,  havintj  previou.-^ly  taken  the  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1596,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
Qoeen  Eliaabelh,  Bull  waa  the  first  appointed 
Music  Pri  f  j<-inr  in  (Jn  .-iliani  College,  and,  al- 
though unable  to  ctnupose  and  read  his  lectures 
in  Latin,  according  to  the  foimder's  original  in- 
tention, such  wa.H  bis  favour  with  the  (i>m'en  and 
the  public,  that  the  executors  of  Sir  Tliouias 
Gresham,  by  the  onlinancen  l>earing  date  1597* 
dispells*  tl  with  his  knowledge  uf  tho  Latin  lan- 
guage and  ordercil  'The  S(»lenm  music  lecture 
twice  every  week,  in  nianner  fidlowing,  viz.  the 
theoretique  part  for  one  half-hour,  or  thereabouts, 
and  the  practique,  by  concert  of  voioe  or  instro- 
meuts,  for  tl^e  re«t  of  the  hour,  whereof  thi'  first 
lecture  should  be  in  the  Latin  tongue  and  the 
seeond  in  English ;  hah  beeaose  at  this  time  Mr. 
Dr.  Pull,  who  is  rocoinnn.ri'led  to  the  ■  Ity 
ths  <^ueen  s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  being  not 
able  to  spealt  Latin,  hia  leetmes  are  permitted  to 
Ix'  altogether  in  English,  so  long  as  ho  shall  con- 
tinue in  the  place  of  music  lecturer  there.'  In 
xfoi  BuU  wait  atvoad  fiv  the  veooveiy  of  hia 
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he  kith,  and  during  hin  absence  waa  permitted  to 
subittitute  as  his  deputy,  Thoinas,  mm  of  William 
Byrd.  He  travelltHl  inci>'^'nit<>  into  France  and 
G«niMay,  and  Antony  k  Wood  tclla  a  atory  of  a 
fwt  penfonned  by  him  at  St.  Omer's,  where,  to  a 
composition  orinjinally  in  forty  parts,  he  added 
forty  more  in  a  few  houra.  Alter  the  death  uf 
TOiwJwtfi,  Ball  ratained  his  port  in  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  hid  fame  as  an  organist  wa.s  widely 
■praad.  On  Deo.  15,  1606,  Bull  waa  admitted 
into  tlM  freedom  of  the  Herdwnt  TaylenT  Com- 
pMiy  by  »er\  ioi',  having  been  lioimd  apprt-ntico 
to  Thomae,  Earl  of  8ua»ox,  who  wiui  free  uf  the 
GompMy.  On  .Tuly  16,  1607,  when  James  I  and 
Prince  Henry  dined  at  ^lerchant  Taylors'  Hall, 
the  royal  guests  were  entertained  with  music, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  And  while  Him 
Majesty  was  at  table,  according  to  Stowe,  '.Tolin 
Bull,  Doctor  of  Mubique,  one  of  the  organists  of 
Hi«  Majesties  Chappell-royall,  and  free  of  the 
Merchant-tavlors,  being  in  a  citizen's  gowne, 
cap|)e,  and  hood,  played  moat  excellent  melodie 
uptm  a  amall  payre  of  Organes,  placed  there  for 
that  purpoee  onley.'  (Clmmiolfley  edit.  1631*  p. 
891.)  On  Dec  ai,  1607,  Bull  obtained^  from 
th»'  Bishop  of  London  a  marriage  licence  for  liim- 
self  and '  Elizaljcth  Walter  of  the  iStraud,  maiden, 
ag<Ml  about  24,  daughter  of  Walter, 
citizen  "f  London,  decea.si><l,  she  attending  upon 
the  Rt.  Hon  the  Lady  Marchioness  of  Winchester.' 
They  were  to  marry  at  *Chnat  Chmdi,  London.* 
Ill  the  same  month  lie  rf  f^igned  h\»  professorship  at 
Grettham  College,  which  was  tenable  only  t^o  long 
aa  he  remained  unmanrled.  In  161 1  he  waa  in  the 
service  of  Prince  Henry,  and  his  name  stands  first 
on  the  n»ll  of  the  Prince's  uiuaicianB,  with  a  salary 
of  £40  per  annum.  T\\e  old  Cheque  Book  of  the 
rii;i]Hd  Koval  reconls  under  date  of  1613  that 
'  .loliit  Bull,  Doctor  of  Mu«icke,  went  beyond  the 
seaH  without  licence,  and  was  admitted  into  the 
An  hduke'a  Bervice.'  No  valid  reason  can  he 
assigned  for  his  leaving  the  country',  but  it 
aeema  ha  had  been  preparing  for  the  ^ttep  some 
months  previously.  In  the  British  ^luseum 
(Add.  M8S.  No.  6194^,  is  preserved  a  letter  frtmi 
Dr.  Bull  to  Sir  M.  Hicks,  wishing  his  smi's  naiae 
to  be  inserted  in^itead  oi  his  own  in  some  patent 
dated  April  36, 1612;  and  the  same  MS.  contains 
an  extract,  from  Mr.  TriinibuH's  letter  to  James  I 
concerning  the  Archduke's  rt^ceiving  l>r.  Bull,  the 
hing  s  organist,  into  his  chapel  ^mhont  permis* 
aion,  dated  May  .^o,  1C114.  The  Hiib>ei(u<. nt  life 
of  Dr.  Bull  has  been  hitherto  simply  otiliiecture, 
but  the  writer  is  fertnnately  enabled  to  clear  up 
the  latter  jiart  of  it  from  a  letter  written  bv  tlie 
Chevalier  Leon  de  Burbure  some  few  yean  back, 
is  answer  to  oertain  inquiries.  The  ChevaUer 
savM,  'I  do  not  know  that  the  Cathedral  of  Ant- 
werp ever  piwHesst  d  any  MSS.  of  Dr.  John  Bull, 
Ixit  at  all  events  there  have  remained  no  traces 
for  a  long  tim'\  The  only  facts  relative  to  .Tolm 
Bull  that  I  havt!  discovcreil  are,  that  he  Keanie 
organist  of  Ntitre  Dame  at  Antwerp  in  1^)17,  in 
the  place  of  Riunold  Waelrent  «l.  r.  d  :  fli:it  in 
1620  he  lived  in  the  house  adjoining  the  cliurch, 

CoioiMl  J.  U  Ctlc^  .r.  iU.J  w 


on  the  side  of  the  Place  Verte,  in  which  the  con- 
cierge of  the  cathedral  had  lived;  that  he  died 

on  March  I  2  or  13,  1628,  and  was  buried  on  the 
15th  of  the  same  month  in  the  cathedral  whera 
he  had  been  organist.'  Specimens  of  Bull's  o(an> 

positit  ms  f  >r  voices  may  be  found  in  Barnard's  and 
Boyce's  coUootions  and  in  Sir  William  Leighton's 
'Teares  or  Lamentations  of  a  Sorrow  full  Soole^* 

f»l.  He  j'itn<'d  I'.vrd  and  Cibhon.s  in  con- 
tributing to  the  rartlieuia,  a  uoUuctiou  of  pieces 
fbr  the  virginals,  printed  eariy  in  the  17th  eeB< 
tur\',  and  a  large  naml)er  of  his  instnunental 
movements  are  extant  in  the  volume  in  the  Fitz- 
wMUiam  Museum  known  as  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Virginal  Book,  and  in  other  MSS.  .St^e  a  curi>>u8 
list  in  Waril's  Lives  of  the  iJresham  J'rv^»fe?j>»)rs>, 
j)p.  203-8.  To  Bull  has  been  attribute*!  the  ci>m- 
position  of  the  jK)pular  tune,  '<  IikI  savf  lh<j  Kinu' ' 
but  the  claim  made  on  hj»  behalf  has  met  with 
but  partial  acceptance.  [See  GOD  Save  thb 
KiNO.j  A  portrait  of  BuU  is  preserved  in  the 
Music  School  at  Oxford.  It  is  painted  on  a  board 
and  represents  him  in  the  habit  of  a  bachelor  of 
music  On  the  left  side  of  the  head  are  the  words, 
*  An.  JBltaKM  svsb  36,  1 5H9,'  and  on  the  right  dda 
an  hour  glat^,  u|M)n  which  is  placed  a  human  skull, 
with  a  bone  across  the  mouth.  Bound  the  fi>ur 
sides  of  the  fhune  is  written  tihut  fbllowing  homely 
distich:  — 

'  The  bull  by  force  in  field  doth  raigne: 
But  Bull  by  skUl  good  triU  doth  gayne.' 

[E.  F.  R] 

BUNN,  Alfred,  manager  and  dramatic  au- 
thor, was  for  a  qoarter  of  a  century  director,  and 

during  the  L'reater  part  of  that  time  lessee,  d 
iJrury  Imic  Theatre.  Elliatun  gave  him  his  first 
appointment  as  stage-manager  m  Druiy  I^aa  bk 
iSi^,  when  he  was  (|iiite  a  yonng  man;  and  he 
first  obtained  a  cerUiin  celebrity  jis  a  manager 
by  endeavouring  some  dozen  years  afterwanls  to 
establish  an  English  Opera.  'The  Maid  of  Ar- 
tois,'  and  a  few  years  later  *  The  Bohemian  G irl,' 
'  The  Daughter  of  St.  Mark,'  and  other  operas  by 
Balfe,  were  produced  at  Drury  Lane  under  Mr. 
Bunn's  management ;  and  for  the  first  of  these 
works  Mme.  iSlalibran  was  engageil  at  the  then 
uni»eoedented  rate  of  £1 35  a  night  Mr.  Bmun 
also  brought  out  Mr.  (now  Sir  Julioa)  Benedi0t*a 
'  Hrides  of  Venice'  and  Vincent  WidLice's  '  Mari- 
tana.'  For  most  of  these  operas  Mr.  Bunn  him-^ 
self  foraiahed  the  libretto^  which  however  waa  bt 
every  case  of  IVondi  oKgin.  He  was  the  liutluir 
or  adapter  of  a  sood  many  dramaa  and  farces,  in- 
cluding <  The  Minister  and  the  Mercer,'  a  tisn»> 
lation  of  Scribe's  'Bertrand  et  lijiton,'  which,  on 
its  first  production,  obtained  remarkable  success. 
Long'befoPB  his  career  as  ntanag^n'  had  oone  t» 
an  end  he  published  a  voluna  of  memoirs,  under 
the  title  of '  The  Stage.*  {U.  S.  £.] 

BUNTING,  EnWAiiD,  son  of  an  Bngfish 
i  nLcini  or  and  an  Irish  lady.  b<»rn  at  .Vnn.igh  in 
Kebruary  1773-  Ho  was  educ:kte<l  as  an  oigaa 
and  pianoforte  player,  and  distinguished  Mwifflf 
for  his  love  of  Irish  muwic,  of  uhi -h  he  published 
three  collections.  The  tirMt,  containing  Irish  aira 
'never  hefon  pabliahad^'  eamo  out  ia  1796b  A 
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Brronil,  containint»  75  aililitionul  airs  (wordK  by  ' 
L°«mpbeU  and  utben^,  luul »  diaiertatiou  ou  the 
Mih  Harp,  aii[>eai«diii  1809.  A  third  ooUeetion, 
eonteining  upwanls  of  150  airH,  i>f  wMcli  more 
tfum  lio  were  then  for  tlw  first  time  ^ixen  to 
the  public,  wu  pablished  in  l)^o.  "niis  last 
colltH.-t.ion  is  remarkable  f  t  a  (li!-««rtatit»n  of  100 
pa^es  upon  the  hintory  an*i  practice  of  iinibic  in 
Ireland.  According;  to  this  dissertation  'the 
occasion  which  first  confirmed  him  in  hin  partiality 
for  the  aint  uf  his  native  country,  was  the  great 
meeting  of  the  llaqtert  at  Belfiwt  in  1 793.  Befcwe 
this  time  there  ha<l  been  several  similar  meetings 
at  (jJranxird,  in  the  county  of  Ix)n|;ffonl,  which 
had  excited  a  gurprising  degree  of  interest  in  ! 
Irish  music  throughout  that  part  of  the  oountary.  I 
The  meeting  at  Belfast  was  howeyer  better  | 
attt  ndf^J  than  any  that  had  yet  taken  place,  and 
its  effects  were  more  p«nnaiient»  for  it  kindled  . 
am  enthnrfasm  thro  ut^hout  the  north  whioh  bams  I 
bri''ht  in  Rotiie  wami  and  hont-st  hearts  to  this 
day.  All  the  bef>t  of  the  old  olaiw  of  Harpers — 
»  TIM  of  men  then  neariy  Mctinet,  and  now  gone 
fisr  evtr  —  Dt-nnia  Hempson,  Arthur  O'Neill, 
(diaries  Fanning,  and  Msven  others,  the  least 
able  of  whom  hays  not  left  his  like  behind,  were 
present.'  Aidetl  by  O'Neill  and  thf  otlu  r  lianxTS, 
Bunting  immediately  began  to  form  hid  hr^t  col- 
laetNO.  He  traTeUed  into  Derry,  Tyrone,  and 
Connancrht,  where,  especially  in  the  last,  he 
obuuued  a  great  number  of  excellent  airs.  Hii* 
inl  and  second  collections  contain  the  beat  Irish 
aln»  although  in  his  third  there  are  several  very 
food  ones,  and  some  very  curious.  Among 
the«e  la.«it  are  the  '  earinan*  or  dirges,  and  airs  to 
which  Oaiiaaie  and  other  old  poems  are  aung,' 
and  wUeh  die  editor  gives  as  *  very  ancient  * — 
many  hundre<l  ycani  old.  He  afterwards  en- 
deavours to  analyse  the  structure  of  Inah  ain, 
and  to  point  out  ueirdiafaoteriBtiei. 

IJuntinj;^  ditil  at  Belfast  Dec.  21,  184.^,  and 
was  interred  at  Mount  Jerome.  Uis  death  was 
abaolutely  unnotioed.  *  He  waa  of  no  party,  and 
then  fore  hon .  tiri  'l  of  tionc,  and  yet  this  nn- 
hoDoured  man  watt  the  preserver  of  his  country  8 
■mie.*  (M.  C/We.  Mag^  Jan.  1847:  Pnvau 
hamnm.)  [E.  F.  IM 

BURDEN  OB  BURTHEN.  Old  soiigs  and 
ballads  frequently  had  a  ohonn  or  motto  to  each 

Terse,  which  in  the  langua.,'*;  of  the  time  was 
called  a  Burden  or  Bob.  One  of  the  most  au- 
dent  and  most  popular  waa  *  Hey  troly  Idy  lo,' 
quoteil  ill  '  Piers  IMowman,'  1362,  and  other  early  ' 
song!4.  It  occurs  after  every  lino  of  a  fcoug  ot 
the  time  of  Etlward  IV  (Sloane  MS.  No.  1584) ; 
and  in  Is-oac  Walton'H  'Compb  at  Angler'  is  the 
burden  of '  0  theuwect  cont'.niimcnt  the  country- 
man doth  find,' 

*  H'  i'.;h  trollollie  loe, 
Ueigh  trollollie  lee.' 
The  ancient  *Frogge  Song*  has  the  ridiculous 
bufdsn — 

*  Farthiiw  linkum  laddium. 
Faun — ho — fannybo, 

Farthing  glen.' 
In  the  ballad  of  '  bir  Eglamorc,'  which  was  vijry 


pr>pular  in  tbf  I7fh  ct  nturv-,  the  burden  is  '  Fa 
la,  lanky  duwu  dilly.'  In  (>hakespeare'B  'Tem- 
pest*  we  find — 

'  Foote  it  featly  heere  and  there. 

And  sweet  Sjirite8  tlie  burthen  beare.' 

The  stage  direction  to  which  is  '  iiurtlum  dis- 
psnadly*;  and  the  bnrthen  follow^^ 
•  ITarke,  harke,  l>owgh  wou^j 

The  watch-dogges  barke 

Bowgh-woogh.' 

The  second  song  in  the  8a,me  play  has  'Ding- 
dong'  for  the  burden.  In  'As  You  Like  It' 
(Alia  says  'I  would  sing  my  song  without  a 
burthen,  thou  bring  .xt  me  out  of  tune.' 

The  ballad  'The  Jolly  Miller '  has  been  a  fia- 
vourite  from  the  16th  or  17th  century,  and  waa  ' 
sent  to  Beethoven  to  harmonise  on  account  of 
'ita  merited  popularity'  by  Thomson,  who  in* 
•arted  it  fai  his 'Sootdi  Songs,' X834.  Initwa 
find  tiie  lines — 

'This  the  burden  of  his  aODg 

For  ever  u»  d  to  be, 

I  cart!  for  nobotiy,  no,  not  I, 

If  nolxKly  cares  for  me.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  burdens  were  ac- 
companied by  moUon  or  dancin);.  [Ballad.} 

In  'Much  Ado  about  Nothin*' '  Mar-^aret  savs 
'Clapd  into  Light-a-lovo  (that  guea  without  a 
burden).  Do  yon  sing  it  and  I'll  dance  it.* 
Burden  also  means  the  drone  or  bass  of  a  bag- 
pipe.   [,Faux-boub£>on.]  [W.H.C] 

BUBGM0LLER,  Nobbirt,  composer ;  bom 

at  Dxisscldorf,  Fib.  8,  iS^io;  won  ot  the  then 
music-Director  there,  who  died  in  1824  well 
known  and  honoured  as  one  of  the  founders  and 
conductors  of  the  Ix>wer  Rhine  festivals.  Nor- 
bert  very  early  showed  extraordinary  musical 
talent.  After  leaving  his  father  he  studied  at 
Cassel  under  Spolir  and  Hauptmann.  But  a 
sickly  constitution  prevented  his  bill  develop- 
ment, and  he  died  at  .Aix-la-tlmpelle  in  1830. 
He  Uft  much  music  behind  him,  of  which  two 
symphonies,  an  overture,  and  some  other  pieces 
were  published  b^  Kiatner,  all,  notwithstand- 
ing their  natural  mmiaturity,  manifesting  great 
ability,  lively  imagination  full  of  ideas,  freshness 
of  invention,  and  a  strong  feeling  for  clai>sical 
'form.'  There  is  every  reaeun  to  believe  that,  if  hia 
life  had  been  spared,  ooncentration  and  strength 
would  have  come  with  years,  and  tliut  iJurg- 
miiller  would  have  reached  a  high  place  in  his 
art.  Sohomann  valued  him  greatly :  ho  begins  a 
memorial  notice  of  bim  by  hayi'iL;  that  since  the 
early  death  of  SSohubert  nothing  more  deplorable 
had  happened  than  that  of  Buigm(illtf  (ties. 
Schriften,  iii.  I45).  [A.  M.] 

BURLA,  OB  BURLESCA,  a  musical  joke  or 
playfid  oompohition;  J.  S.  Bach's  Partita  3, 
engraved  with  his  own  hand  on  copper,  and 
publishe<l  in  1727,  contains  a  Borlesca  as  the 
fifth  piece.  Schumann  has  a  Borla  in  op.  114. 
No.  1 2.  [W.  H.  C.J 

Bri{LKTT.\,  a  droll  or  facetious  mti«i<al 
drama  or  £arce,  which  derives  iu  name  from  the 
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Italian  verb  harlart,  'to  jest,'  or  'to  ridicule.' 
The  burletta  found  ito  way  from  Italy  through 
France  to  Englaml.  The  most  celebrated  ex- 
ample produced  in  was  the  Beuuau's 
Opiba  in  1727,  written  by  Gay,  and  adapte*} 
to  the  popular  nieUxlies  of  the  day.  In  1  737 
appeared  'The  Dragon  of  Wantley,'  by  Ueary 
Ovey  and  Lampe.  wldbh  raoeeeded  ao  well  that 
it  was  followeil  in  1738  by  ft  lecond  part  or 
8e«|uel,  entitknl  *  Margery/  [W.  H.  C] 

BURNEY,  Charles,  Mui.  Doc,  wa«  bom  at 
Shrewtthury  April  7,  1726,  and  educated  at 
the  free  ichool  there.  He  waa  aubeequently 
ramoved  to  the  pubHe  school  at  Chester,  where 
he  comiiiencfil  hia  niusieal  Btti  lK-.^  umh  r  Mr. 
Baker,  the  oiganiat  of  the  Cathedral.  When 
ftbotit  fifteen  years  of  age  be  rettdrned  to  bia 
n.itive  town,  and  for  three  years  pursued  the 
study  of  music,  as  a  future  profetision,  under  his 
elder  brother  James  Bumey,  organist  of  St. 
^Iiiry'f,  Shrcwslmry.  He  was  iievt  ^ient  to  Lon- 
don, and  fur  three  years  studied  under  Dr.  Arne. 
In  1749  he  was  elected  organist  of  St.  Dionis- 
Backchurch,  Fenrhurrh-fitreet,  and  in  the  winter 
of  the  same  year  enyaycd  to  take  the  harpsi- 
chord in  the  Bubscription  concerts  then  rw  eutly 
C8tallli^■hed  at  the  King's  Arnis  in  Comhill.  In 
the  followinix  yeiir  he  coni|koml  the  luusii;  of  three 
dramas — Mallet'a  Alfred,  Mendez's  Robin  Hood, 
and  Queen  Mai) — for  Drury-lane.  Being  threat- 
ened with  consumption,  liowever,  he  could  not 
continue  these  exertions,  and.  in  1751,  accepted 
the  situation  of  organist  of  Lyon-Regis,  Norfolk, 
where  he  remained  for  the  succeeding  nine 
ycant.  In  this  retreat  he  formed  tliC  design, 
an^  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  History  of 
Music.  In  i;6o,  his  health  being  completely 
restored,  he  returned  to  London,  and  again 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

Soon  after  his  arriTal  in  London,  Bnmey  pub- 
linheil  Ht  Vi  ral  coneertos  for  the  haqisichnrd  uhic  li 
were  much  adminxl ;  and  in  1766  he  brought  out 
at  Dniry-lane,  with  eonsiderable  success^  both 
won!;'  an<l  m'  sic  of  a  piece  entit'ed  'The Cunning 
Man,'  founded  U|  on.  ami  adapted  to  the  music  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau's  'Devia  du  Village.*  On  June 
37,,  I7^>').  t!ie  I'niversity  of  Oxford  conferred 
UjMjn  him  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  IXxJtor 
of  Mude,  on  which  o<  caslon  his  exercise  consisted 
of  an  anthem  of  considerable  length,  with  over- 
ture, solos,  recitatives  and  choruses,  which  cr»n- 
tiij  ii.1  li  ' lu'  [  '  iKsaflwrourite  at  the  Oxford  Music 
^lectings,  and  was  several  times  performed  in 
Germany  under  the  direction  of  Emanuel  Bach. 
In  the  meantime,  neither  the  assiduous  pursuit 
of  his  profession,  nor  his  roainr  other  eogsffe- 
ments  bad  interrupied  his  oollei  Btions  for  nis 
Histoiy  of  Music.  He  had  exhausted  all  the 
infimation  that  bo^  oould  afford  him,  and 
was  Cur  fk<om  what  he  desired.  The  present 

htut(»  of  miisie  <i>nld  uiily  be  aseertaiih<l  liy 
personal  investigation  and  ct)uvcri«e  with  tlie 
most  celebrated  mastefans  of  foreign  countries, 
as  well  nn  his  nwn.  He  resolved  to  make  the 
tour  of  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  and  fur- 
nished with  powerful  letters  of  introduietion  bom 


the  Earl  of  Sandwich  (a  nobleman  devoted  to 
I  music)  quitted  London  in  June  1770.    He  spent 


several  days  in  Paris,  uml  then  went  by  Lyc 
and  Genera  (where  he  had  an  accidental  inter- 
!  view  with  Toltaire\  to  Turin,  Milan.  Padua. 

\'et)ice,  Bologna,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples, 
j  consulting  eveiywhere  the  libraries  and  the 
I  teamed ;  bearing  the  best  mnaie,  sacred  and 
j>ec  liar,  and  receiving  the   most  cheerfal  and 
i  liberal  atsistauoe  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  bis  objeet.   On  hia  return  to  England.  Dr. 
'  Burncy  pid)lished  an  account  of  his  tour,  in  one 
1  volume,  which  was  excetxlingly  well  received, 
I  and  deemed  so  good  a  model  that  Dr.  Johnson 
pwfe.tseilly  imitjited  it  in  his  own  Tocr  to  the 
Hebrides,  saying,  '  I  IumI  th:kt  clever  dog  iiumcy's 
Murieal  Tour  in  my  eye.'    In  Jtdy  177a,  Dr. 
Bumey  again  embarkt  d  fur  the  continent  to 
make  the  tour  of  (.iermany  and  the  Netherlands, 
of  which  he  published  an  account  in  two  volumes. 
At  Vienna  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  poet 
Metastasio.   Hws  he  also  Ibnnd  two  of  the 
greatest  musicians  of  that  age,  Hasse  and  Gluck. 
From  Vienna  he  proceeded  through  Prague, 
Dresden  and  Berlin,  to  Hamburg,  and  thence  by 
Holland,  to  England,  where  he  immediately  de- 
voted bfmsdf  to  arranging  the  mass  of  materiab 
thus  collected. 

In  1773  Dr.  Bumey  was  elected  an  F.  R.  S. ; 
and  in  1776  the  first  volume  of  his  General 
History  of  Music  appeared  in  4to.  In  the  >anie 
year  the  complete  work  of  8ir  John  Hawkins 
was  pubUduM.  BunM7*is  subesquenl  yobimsa 
were  published  at  imcqual  int<>n-als.  the  fourth 
and  huit  ap|)earing  in  1 789.  Between  the  two 
rival  histories,  the  public  decision  waa  loud  and 
in\nu<liate  in  favour  of  Dr.  Bumey.  Time  ha!« 
niodihetl  this  opinion,  and  brought  the  merits  of 
each  work  to  their  fair  and  pro|>cr  levd'-  ad* 
judging  to  Uuniey  tlie  y.\\n\  of  btvle,  arTance- 
meut,  and  auiiiHiug  narrative,  and  to  Hawkins 
the  eredit  of  minuter  accuracy  and  deeper  re> 
searob.  more  particularly  in  parts  interestiog  to 
the  antiquary  and  the  literary  world  in  general. 
Bumey's  first  volume  treats  of  the  music  and 
poeti-y  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  musio  of  the 
Hebrews,  Egyptians,  etc.  The  second  and  third 
volunicH  comprise  all  that  was  then  known  of  the 
biographies  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  1 5th« 
1 6th,  and  17th  centuries.  The  (burth  volume 
i.s  perhaps  less  cntitleil  to  prai.--o.  Whole 
are  given  to  long-forgotten  and  worthless  Italian 
operas,  whilst  the  great  works  of  Handel  and 
.I.S.  Bach  remain  unohronicled ;  the  latter  indeed 
is  almost  ignored. 

When  the  extraordinary  musical  precoei^  of 
the  infant  (^roti  h  first  excited  the  at'ention  of  tlie 
musical  profession  and  the  soientitic  world.  Bur- 
ney  drew  up  mi  aoooont  of  the  infant  phenome- 
non, which  was  r<:'ail  at  a  in<  etin,'  of  the  Ro}'al 
Si>cicty  in  1779,  ami  published  in  the  Pluloiiophi- 
cal  Transacticos.  The  commemoration  of  Handel 
in  I7'»4  again  called  forth  his  literary  talents; 
his  account  of  these  performances,  published  in 
4to  for  the  benefit  of  the  mnsioal  lund,  is  wdl 
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known  to  every  mnsical  reader.  Dr.  Barney  also 
wrote  *  An  K*i!<av  u>\\  anls  the  History  of  Comets,' 
1769 ;  'A  Plan  for  a  Music  School,*  1 774  ;  and  the 
*Lin  and  Letters  of  Metastano,'  3  vols.  8vo, 
1796.  His  la.'<l  liibour  was  on  Rees'  Cyi-lojicdia, 
fix  which  work  he  faniished  all  the  muiucal 
utidea,  except  those  of  m  pUIoeophkal  snd 
mathenuitical  kind.  His  remuneration  for  this 
was  £1000,  aad  as  most  of  the  matter  was 
extracted  ^thoat  altentioii  from  his  Histoty, 
tht  [irii  c  was  large. 

During  a  long  life  Dr.  Bttraey  enjoyed  the 
iatimate  noqtuiintanoe  of  almost  every  contempo- 
rary who  \v:iH  ili>tini;uished  either  in  literature 
or  the  iirts ;  with  Johnson  ho  was  in  habits  of 
friendship  ;  and  it  is  known  that  soon  after  John-  1 
son's  death,  he  had  serious  thoufi^hts  of  boconiing 
his  bii^apher.  For  many  ytavH  Dr.  Buruey 
Ihred  in  8k.  Maitiii'i  Straet.  Leicester  Square,  in 
ft  house  once  the  retndence  of  Nowton,  and  still 
•taading ;  but  al>out  1 789,  on  being  appointed 
ergani.st  of  Chelsea  College,  he  removed  to  a 
•uite  of  apartments  in  that  buildingi  where  he 
q>ent  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  indt-pendence,  and  of  a  family,  each 
individual  of  which  (thanks  to  their,  parents'  early 
eere  and  example)  had  attained  high  distinction 
in  some  walk  of  literature  or  science.  '  In  all  the 
relations  of  private  life/  says  one  of  his  biogra- 
nihen;  'liie  obaraeter  was  exemplary,  and  his 
BJ^piiess  such  ai4  that  char.irtt  r  dt^t-rved  and 
hoooored.  His  manners  were  peculiarly  easy, 
ipirited  and  gentleaunUlce ;  he  possessed  all  the 
suHvitv  of  the  Che*iterfie!d  scliool  without  it-* 
stitine^— all  its  graces,  unalloyed  by  its  laxity  of 
moral  principle.'  .\t  length,  fall  of  voan,  and 
rich  iTi  all  tlint  slinuld  acc«)n\pany  old  aL,'H,  lio 
breatlieii  his  la^t  uu  April  12,  1K14,  at  Chelc^ea 
Oolkge.  His  remains  were  deiH>8ited,  on  the 
loth  of  the  same  month,  in  the  burial-ground  of 
that  institution,  attended  by  liis  own  family  (of 
which  he  lived  to  see  the  fourth  generation),  Uie 
chief  officers  of  the  ooUegH^  and  many  others  of 
rank  and  talent. 

fib  intelligent  and  expressive  face  baa  been 
pceMKTod  bv  ^ynolds,  in  a  fine  portrait^  eur 
fftnved  hy  miiokiai,  an^  Barry  has  introdnoed 
Eim  in  his  larije  picture  at  the  Society  of  Arte. 

As  a  ocHnpoeer  Dr.  Bumey's  principal  works,  in 
addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  'Sonatas 
for  two  VinliriH  .ind  .1  H.x'iP,'  two  set^ ;  'Six 
Comet  i'ieces  with  introduction  and  Fugue  for 
the  Organ';  'Twelve  Canzonetti  a  duo  vooi  in 
canone,  [loe-^iedell'  abate  Metastasio' ;  '  Six  Diu-ts 
for  German  Flutes';  'Six  Concertos  for  Violin, 
etc.  in  eight  (>art8';  'TwoSonatas  for  Pianoforte, 
Violin  and  ViolonoeUo';  and  'Six  Har|)Hiehord 
Letmms.'  [E.  F.  B.] 

BURBOWES,  Jam  Fsconnoir.  bom  in 

I>>n>l.n,  April  23,  1787,  was  a  pupil  of  William 
Uorsiey.  He  first  made  himself  known  as  a 
eomposer  by  an  overture  and  several  Toeal 
pif-c»-s  with  orrliofitnil  acconipanimerit^,  and 
afterwards  by  on  overture  produced  at  the  cuu- 
of  the  Philharmonic  Socie^,  of  which  he 
of  the  original  membws.  He 


however  abandone<l  the?<o  pursuits  for  the  less 
distinguished  but  more  prolitaUe  one  of  com* 
peeing  and  arranging  for  the  pianoforte.  Bur- 
rowes  was  the  author  of  *  The  Thorough  Bass 
Primer'  and  '  The  Pianoforte  Primer,'  both 
which  have  passed  through  many  editions,  and 
are  still  in  request.  He  was  also  the  compcwer 
of  some  ballads  and  many  pianoforte  pieces.  For 
nearly  forty  years  he  held  the  situation  of  organist 
of  St.  Jainei*a  Chwdi,  PSocadiUj.  He  died 
Maidk  31, 185a.  \W,  H.  H.] 

"RFI^TOX,  Avert,  a  catliclral  musician  in 
the  time  of  Henry  VIIl,  some  of  whose  compo* 
■itJons  am  atiU  preserved  in.  the  Moaie  Sehool  at 
Oxford.  [W.  H.  H.] 

BrRTON".  John-,  a  native  of  Yorl<><hire,  bom 
1730,  was  a  pupil  of  John  Keeble,  the  theorist. 
He  became  one  of  the  first  liaipriduffd  players  of 
his  time,  particulaily  aa  nqpeetaexpresKion.  TTe 

died  in  1785.  [\V.  11.  U.] 

BL  SIU',  Thomas,  Miis.  Doc.,  Ixim  in  West- 
minster, 1755.  At  the  ago  of  fourteen  he  waS 
artickd  to  Iiatti>liill  ;  he  also  studied  languacjen, 
beciUiie  a  gWKl  classical  scholar,  and  for  .several 
years  waa  connected  with  the  preset  as  reporter. 
He  was  8ucce««*ively  organist  at  St.  Mary's,  New- 
ington,  and  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  Ijoml»ard  Street. 
In  1799  he  produced  an  oratorio  called  'The 
Pruphe<*y,'  which  met  with  considerable  success. 
Encouri4,'eii  by  this  he  wrote  an  '  Ode  to  British 
Genius' ;  an  'Ode  to  St.  Cecilia  s  Day'  (by  Pojie); 
'Comala'  (from  Ossian);  and  the  oratorio  of 
'  Britannia.  In  i8ei  he  took  his  degree  as 
Mus.  Dor:,  at  Cambridge,  haviiij.,'  previously  en- 
joyed that  of  LL.D.  He  next  composed  the 
mnsie  to  '  Joannn.*  a  fiventct  ronunoe  Cum* 
berlan<l,  and  Hubsetiuently  gained  fame  by  his 
music  to  'A  Tale  of  Mystery,'  and  *  Kugantino, 
or  the  Bravo  of  Venice*— the  first  melndramatio 
music  heanl  in  this  country.  He  died  in  April, 
1838.  Busby  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  and, 
besides  the  works  enumerated,  wrote  and  pub- 
lished the  following  : — 'The  Day  of  Genius,'  a 
satire,  17S6  ;  'A  Dictionary  of  Music,'  17S6 — a 
Work  wliic'h  went  through  many  editions,  and  is 
still  in  j)riiit ;  'The  Divine  Harmonist,'  17^*8; 
'  Melodia  ilritivnuica,'  iJ'jO  ;  'The  Monthly 
Musical  Journal'  (4  numbers),  1801 ;  'Lucre» 
tiuB,'  translated  from  the  Latin,  a  vols.  4to., 
1813;  *A  Grammar  of  Music,'  1818 ;  'A 
History  of  Music'  (comjiiled  from  Bumey  and 
Hawkhut),  a  vola.  8vo.,  181 9;  'Concert-Boom 
and  Orchestra  Anecdotes,'  3  vols,  iimo.,  1825  ; 
'A  Musical  Maniial,  or  Technical  Dinctory,* 
1828.  {Diet,  of  Living  Authors,  1816;  Busby, 
Iliet.  0/  Music ',  Private  Sotuees.)       [E.  F.  B.] 

BUSNOIS,  a  Belgian  mnmdan  in  the  latter 

part  of  the  i  sth  tvntiiry,  who  with  Ockenhfim 
and  a  few  others  reprvseut  the  Netherland  school 
immediately  precciling  Jnsquin  des  Vtiu.  The 
date  ami  pl.vo  of  liih*  Mrtli  arc  unknown,  but 
he  was  without  doubt  educated  and  passed  the 
greater  part  of  Iiia  life  in  Belgium.  In  1476 
he  ivaa  i^tpointed  one  of  the  chapd  riqgeia  of 
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CSmiIm  the  Bold,  Duke  of  BurTundy,  and 
continued  in  that  position  till  the  deiith  nf  th:it 
prince  (Jan.  5,  i477\  when  he  retired  to  u 
country  life  till  hia  il>  ath  about  I480. 

Kieut'wetter.  in  liis  '  E»H»y  on  the  Music  of 
the  Isetherlandu,'  liM  prinieil  three  tour-part 
dumsonH  from  the  'Canti  CenU^*  (^'inquanta'  (Pe- 
trucci,  Venice,  1503),  which  show  a  decided 
progresa  on  the  niuhic  of  Dufay's  period  (1380- 
I450).  Soiiif  uiaH!<eti  of  Busnois'  are  preeer^'ed 
in  the  library  of  the  pontifical  chapel,  and  other 
oompoaitionft,  chiefly  for  the  charch,  in  a  M8. 
in  the  royal  libr.«ry  at  Brusseb.  Many  of  his 
chansona  are  in  a  JVLS.  brought  to  light  of  late 
jeen  in  the  Uhnxy  at  Dijon.        [J.  B.  S.  B.] 

BUTLER,  Thomas  Hamly,  son  of  John 
Butler,  juKuSemar  of  muaic,  was  l^^ra  in  London 
in  1762.  He  reorived  hit  early  mudcal  educa- 
tion as  a  chorister  of  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr. 
Karea.  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  was 
■ent  to  Italy  to  study  couiiMmtion  under  Rooini, 
wlierc  lif  rciiiainLil  three  yvdri*.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  wati  engaged  by  iSheridan  to  com> 
poae  tap  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Differences 
however  arifin^,  he  quitted  Eni,'lan'l  at  the 
expiration  of  his  engagement  anti  settled  in 
Edinl»uxgh,  where  he  e^tabliabed  himaelf  an  a 
tcaclitr,  and  where  he  died  in  18. '3.  Butler 
coiiijiosfil  the  Qiueic  for  '  The  Widow  of  Delphi,* 
a  inu2$ical  comedy  hy  Bichard  Cumberland, 
17S0,  beudee  maay  pieen  for  the  {.iano- 
forte.    (.W.  11.  J  I.] 

BtTXTJSUUDB,  DnntlOB,  •  celebrated  or- 
ganist and  comiMwer,  \*om  1637  at  He'singor, 
Demnark,  where  hi»  father  Johann  waa  organiat 
of  the  Olai-church.  The  father  died  Jan  22, 
1674,  in  Iiis  7  Jill]  year.  Tt  is  not  known  wht-ther 
the  son  received  Lit>  thoroiiglj  musical  education 
from  hia  father  or  not.  In  April  1668  lie  ob- 
tained the  post  of  organist  at  the  Marien-Kirc  ho 
of  Liibeck — one  of  the  beat  and  mo^t  lucrative 
in  (Jerumny — where  lus  admirable  playing  and 

Kromising  abilitiee  esdted  much  attention.  Here 
is  energy  and  aidll  at  once  found  their  proper 
fit'lil.  Not  c<'nt<^>nt  with  discharging  bis  duties 
at  the  organ,  he  conceived  the  idM  inatitoting 
great  mnaical  poforinaiioei  in  oonneotion  wi^ 
th-'  ilim-ch  senict'f",  and  in  1673  startetl  the 
*  Abenduuiiiken,*  or  evening  performancee.  on 
which  Ltibeok  peculiarly  prided  itadf.  1%ey  took 
plarc  annually,  on  t)iv  five  Sundays  iK-fore  Chnst- 
Drns,  bt^nniug  between  four  and  five  o'clock,  after 
the  afternoon  service,  and  oonaiated  of  concerted 
pieres  of  8acre<J  music  for  orchestra  and  dinruH — 
the  fonuer  improved  and  the  lattt  r  fornu'd  by 
Buxtchude — and  organ  perforniancis.  lu  buoh 
efforts  Buxteliuile  wa.s  wt  ll  seconiled  by  his  fel- 
low citizens.  Tlie  musical  evenings  continued 
throughout  the  i8th  century,  and  even  into  t!i. 
19th.  Further  particulars  by  them  are  gi'i  u 
by  Spitta  in  hL*  *  Life  of  J.  S.  Bjw  h  '  (i.  3;  3,  tn-m 
Holler's  '  Cinibria  Litterata,*  and  t'onrad  voa 
fid  vein's  '  Begliicktem  und  geschmiicktem  Lii- 
beck ')  ;  Matneson  also  mentions  them  in  his 
'Volkommene  Kapellmeister.'  The  best  testi- 
mony to  Buxtehude  a  greatneaa  ia  contained  in 


<  the  fact  of  Sebastian  Bach  having  made  •  fvannf 

'  of  tifty  miles  on  fo<it  tlmt  he  uii^'ht  become  per- 
Konal^y  aci|ijaiule<t  with  the  Lubvck  ooncercs.  In 
fact  Buxtehude  Incame  the  grot  mnaieal  oeutra 
for  the  North  of  Kurope,  and  the  yonni^  niusiciane 
flocked  around  him.  Amongst  these  v^as  2sic>.ila0 
Bruhns,  who  <  xoelled  Buxtehude  himself  both  tk 
com{K>0itiou  and  in  ccgan-playing. 

Buxtehude  aided  hia  active  and  dwervedly 
famous  life  May  9,  1 707.  His  strength  lay  ib 
his  free  oigaa  oompoeitions  (Le.  nel 
founded  on  ebonds),  and  generally  in  inslni- 
uitntid  niut<ic,  {tore  and  Himjtle,  and  not  baaed 
on  a  poetical  idea.  These,  though  now  aaii> 
quated,  are  remarkabte  as  the  earliest  assnrtion  of 
the  priiu  iple  of  jiure  in.strumental  music,  which 
waa  afterwards  so  fully  developed  by  Bach.  In 
treatment  ef  chorales  on  the  oigan  Baztehnde 
was  nut  efjuid  to  the  school  of  Pachelliel  ;  but  to 
judge  him  from  one  side  only  would  be  unfair. 
A  list  of  his  published  works,  correc-te<l  from 
(Jerber,  i-;  yiveii  by  Spitta  ('J.  S.  Bach.'  i.  j^!*. 
note).  Tlie.Ke  include  the  '  AI>en(Unu.->ikeu'  from 
1678  an<l  occasional  pieces,  many  of  thssn 
'  ptiltlishcd  at  Liilx-ck  during  his  lifetime. 

Earlier  inHtrunient:il  compositions  Spitta  was 
not  able  to  discover ;  Matheson  also  complained 
that  of  Buxtehude's  clavier  pieces,  in  which  hia 
principal  strength  lay,  few  if  anv  existed.  A 
collection  of  seven  '  Clavimuiten^  mentioned  by 
Matheson  (Volk.  Kapellmeister,  130),  'in  which 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  planets  are 
agreeably  expres-ted,'  exists  probaldy  only  in  MS. 
In  later  times  fourteen  *  Choral-BearbeitungeB  * , 
weree^tedbyDehnfPelen).  Caimnier(*Masieft' 
Sacra,'  i.  No.  8),  G.  W.  Komer,  Busby  (Hist,  of 
Music),  and  A.  G.  Bitter  ('Kunst  das  Orgel- 
spiehi').  have  also  poblished  scmnto  pieoae  ef 
bin  (&.F.P.) 

BYRD,  William  (or  as  his  name  is  »(nne> 
times  spelt,  Byrde  or  Bird\  is  sup[>oeed  to  have 
been  a  son  of  Thomas  l{>Td,  a  gentleman  of 
Edward  the  Sixth's  Chapel.  The  precise  data 
of  bis  birth  is  unknown,  bat  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  senior  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral in  1554*  would  fix  it  at  about  1538  (see  m 
petition  (or  the  restoratioii  of  oertain  obfts  sod 
benefactii>ns  which  ha<l  been  wi/»-d  tuhIi  r  the 
Act  for  the  Suppression  of  CoUegee  and  Uospitals^ 
in  Dngdale's  ^.  Paul's,  ed.  m»).  Wood  ttOm 
u.s  that  he  studied  mu-nir  nn<b'r  Tlioina-s  T.alHs. 
In  1563  (according  to  the  same  autiiority)  he 
was  appointed  Organist  of  Lincoln,  whidi  post 
he  held  till  1569.  Tpm  the  death  of  Robert 
Tursoni^,  in  that  year,  he  succeeded  him  as 
Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  RoyaL  In  1575  he  is 
styled  'Organi>t'  {CnntUmf*  Sarrar^.  but  as  no 
provision  lor  that  t»tKce  then  existetl  in  the 
chapel,  the  title  was  only  complimentary.  Bj^nl 
in  tlKniLrht  to  have  derivetl  considi  ralile  pecu- 
luary  advantages  fn,)ui  a  patent  grautetl  to  him 
and  his  master,  llsUis*  for  the  exdnaive  ptivikg* 
of  printing  mu.><ic  and  vending  mnae  pifsr 
(Ames,  7'yp.  Antiq.  536). 

BjTd's  printe  l  works  (under  this  pat^nt^  are 
as  ioUows : — (i)  Gaatioiies  quae  ab  axgumento 
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aacrae  vocantur,  quinque  et  «ex  partimn  (jointly 
with  TaUis),  1575;  {i)  PsaUnes,  SuuetH  and 
Son^  of  SadneH  and  Pietie^  made  into  mu^iicke 
of  five  parts  [1587] ;  (3)  Stvtigs  of  Sundrie  Na- 
tures, soDie  of  (iravitie  and  others  of  M^i-th 
(for  3,  4,  5  and  6  voices),  158^;  (4)  Liber 
Primus  Smmmm  OiiitiKNram  quinqne  vocooi, 
1589  ;  (5)  Liher  SeOOaduH  Sfioraruni  Cantionum, 
etc.  1591 ;  (6)  Gradiialia,  ac  Candoneii  Sacrae 
lib.  PrfmiB  (for  3,  4  and  5  voices^  1607; 
("■>  Onwiiialia.  ttc.  Lili.  St-cundus,  1610;  (8) 
Fudmes,  Songs  and  Sonnets  (for  3,  4,  5  and  6 
▼oioM  or  fMtnmMQto)  i6ti.  In  •adition  to 
th«T*c  workw,  T'.vnl  printe<l  tlireo  mangos  (pro- 
bably oompoeed  between  the  years  1553  and 
1559),  wiuioot  d*te  or  the  name  of  printer. 
He  aJso  c-.mtrilnitfil  ti>  the  following  works: — 
(i)  Mtieica  Tianvtlpiiia,  Madri^es  trandated, 
of  foure,  five  and  mx  part«,'  1588  ;  (2)  Watson's 
Firnt  Sett  of  Italian  Matlri^'alls  En^ijlishc*! ,  1 51)0  ; 
(3")  Parthenia,  or  the  Maiden  hcatl  of  the  tir«t 
Mudck  that  ever  wajH  printed  for  the  VirginallB 
[1600]  ;  (4)  Leigh  ton's  Teares  or  Lamenticions 
of  a  Soorrowtul  Soule  (a  collection  of  part-Bonga, 
by  tbo  fufnoipal  composers  of  the  day),  1614. 
A  large  number  of  his  virginal  oompositians  are 
contained  in  the  so-call^  'Virginal  Book  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,'  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum, 
CMnbridge^  Mid  in  Lady  NeviU's '  Virginal  Book,' 
fai  the  puMfiim  of  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny. 
Betddee  the  MTfioes  and  anthems  priuteil  in 
Baraard'a  'Sdiwkad  Church  Mustek,'  1641,  and 
hofatt*»  'CMiedral  Marie,*  many  othsn  are  to 
be  fomid  in  MS.  in  the  Aldrich,  the  Hawkins, 
ami  ib»  Tudway  Collections.  A  mass  in  D 
miiMr,  edited  by  the  writer,  and  Book  I.  of 
Cantiones  Sacrae,  edite<l  by  the  late  W.  Hors- 
ley,  were  publixhed  by  the  Miuical  Antiquarian 
8o6bty.  The  well-known  canon,  'Non  noUs 
Domine,'  i«  tnKlitiimally  fiaid  to  be  the  comiK)- 
sition  of  Bynl,  but  it  is  not  found  in  any  of  his 
weriu.  A  po«n  in  lUow's  '  Amphion  Anglicus,' 
1700,  speake  of  '  Binl's  Anthem  in  ;,'i)lilen  notes,' 
preserved  in  the  Vatican,  wluch  may  have  some 
veference  u>  the  canon  in  question. 

Byrd  lived  on  tenus  of  intiniacy  with  the  elder 
FemboMX),  and  mure  than  once  was  bis  rival  in 
triaU  of  skill  and  ingenuity  in  Counterpoint. 
Moriey  {Introd.  1597),  speaks  of  one  of  these 
'Tirtaous  contentions';  and  Peacham,  in  his 
'Complcat  Gentleman'  (ed.  1622,  p.  100),  Hays, 
'far  motete  and  masicke  of  pietie  and  devo* 
Utm,  as  wdl  for  the  honour  of  our  nation  as 
the  merit  of  the  man,  T  pitferr<>  abi)V(!  all 
other  our  Phoenix,  Mr.  William  Byrd,  whom  in 
thai  Und^  I  knoar  not  whether  any  may  eqnaL' 


In  a  le  tter  from  the  Earl  of  Woreeiter  to  the 
Karl  of  Shrewsbury,  September  19,  1602  ipre- 
served  among  the  Talbot  Papers  in  the  Heralds' 
College),  we  have  an  interesting  passage  re- 
specting one  of  Byrd's  part-songM.  The  writer 
says :  '  We  are  froUe  here  in  Court ;  much 
duacing  in  the  Privy  CSumber  of  country  dances 
before  the  Queen's  Majesty,  who  is  exceedingly 
pleased  therewith.  Irish  tunea  are  at  this  tmie 
most  pleasing,  but  in  winter,  Lullaby,  an  old 
Roni,'  of  Mr.  Binl's,  will  be  more  in  retpiest  as 
I  think.'  The '  Lullaby  Song'  is  printed  in  the 
anthflt^a  'Plnhnes^  Soneta  ud  Brags  of  Sadnea 
and  Pietie.'  1588. 

From  the  Cheque  Book  of  the  Chapel  Boyal 
we  leam  that  Byrd  died  July  4,  1623;  and  in 
the  record  of  the  event  he  is  Htylcd  'A  Father  of 
Musicke,'  probably  in  alluKion  to  hin  l^re  and  his 
length  of  aarvlee.  If  he  wa.s  sixteen  when  hia 
name  apjiears  ns  senior  eliori>ter  of  St.  PaidV,  he 
must  ha%'e  been  eighty-tivc  years  old  when  he 
die<l.  Thomas  Tomkins  (who  was  his  scholar), 
in  his  '  Songs  of  3,  4.  5  and  6  Partu,'  1622,  S[>eak8 
of  his  '  ancient  and  much  reverenced  master.' 

Byrd  resided,  at  the  end  of  the  1 6th  centoy, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate.  He  was 
married,  and  had  a  family,  as  we  leam  from  the 
rasters  of  that  church.  One  son,  Tliomas,  was 
educated  to  the  proiiassioD,  for  in  1601  he  acted 
as  aubatitute  lot  Br.  John  Bull  as  Gresham 
I'rofessor. 

Notwithstanding  his  conformitv  to  the  esta- 
blished religion,  Byrd  is  supposed  to  have  been 

at  heart  a  Iloiuanist.  Some  verj'  curious  parti 
culars  bearing  upon  this  point  have  lately  come 
to  fight.  In  a  list  of  places  frequented  by  cer- 
tain recusants  in  and  about  Lou<lon.  un  It  r  date 
158 1,  is  the  following  entry:  *  Wyll'm  Byred 
of  the  Chappele,  at  hia  bouse  in  p  rshe  of  Har- 
linj^n,  in  com.  Midiln.'  In  another  entry  he 
is  Het  down  as  a  friend  and  abettor  of  thtise 
bi  v(iti<l  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  residing  '  with 
Mr.  Lister,  over  a^ain>t  St.  Dimstan's,  or  at  the 
Lord  Piwlgette  s  house  at  Draighton.'  In  the 
'Proceedings  in  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex,' 
May  II,  1605,  'William  Birde,  Gentleman  of 
the  King's  Majestie's  C'hapell,'  is  *  presented ' 
for  '  popish  practices,'  but  what  was  his  senteiiee 
does  not  appear,  as  he  was  hiding  at  the  time. 

There  is  a  portrait  of  William  B3rrd — an  oval, 
in  the  same  print  with  Tallis.    It  wa.s  engnived 

SVandeigudit  for  N.  Haym's  'History  of 
uric,*  wmeh  never  appeared.   One  impression  * 
only  is  known  to  exift.  ( Life  of  Byrd,  Mns.  Ant. 
Soc. ;  Cheque- Book  of  Chapel  Royal,  Camd.  Soc. ; 
BhnfaanU»        ModrigOiana.)        [B.  F.  R.] 


PABFLL,  Willi. f\T,  the  son  of  a  Tmssoon- 
player,  wa.^  lx>m  al>out  1690,  and  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  music  by  his  father,  and  in  com- 
poeition  by  Dr.  Pepusch.  He  wu-s  eelebrated  for 
Us  proficiency  on  the  harpsichord,  and  was  also 
»  ^uod  |«rfanner  on  tiie  violin.  He  was  a  mem- 
bar  of  the  royal  band,  and  for  aome  years  or- 


gan ist  of  All  TTjillows,  Bread  Street.  Taking 
advantJiLrc  of  the  rise  atid  popularity  of  the 
opera  in  lCn<,'land,  he  was  the  first  to  arrange 
the  favourite  airs  as  llMIOOIIII  fiar  the  harpsichord. 
In  Uiis  he  was  highly  successful,  anti  his  arrange- 
ments of  'Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius,'  '  Hydasites,* 
*BxoMo,*  ete«  were  atandaid  worlia  of  ueir 
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daa  at  the  befnnnlnjp  of  the  laal  eentmrf.  "B^ 
bell'ifiHlIB rtiiclKil  tvt  ii  (o (uTiiiniiv.  wlu-resnnio 
of  hit  works  were  priuted.  He  wm  the  author 
of  aevwal  'Suite  of  the  most  odebnited  Imaom, 

collected  and  fittfd  to  the  Hjttpdchonl  or  Spin- 
net'  ;  'Twelve  Soltw  for  a  Violin  or  Hautboy' ; 
'  Twelve  Solot  for  the  German  Flute  or  Haut- 
boy'; 'Six  Concertos  for  small  FluU^s  anil  Vir>lins,' 
and  other  works  nientioneil  iu  old  catiilcj^ues. 
He  die<l  at  Canonbury  Sept.  23,  17231  and  wm 
buried  in  the  church  of  which  he  ha<l  been  onjanist. 
(Hawkina,  J/inl.;  Prinite  Sources.)      [E.  F.  R.] 

BACON,  Richard  Mackkxzik,  bom  at  Nor- 
widi,  May  l,  1776,  was  a  muHical  critic  of  great 
aeunien,  and  wrot«  at  a  time  when  sensible 
niU8ioaI  criticism  was  an  uncommon  thing.  His 
father  was  proprietor  of  the  *  Norwich  Mercury,' 
which  he  inherited  from  htm,  and  bequeathed  to 
his  son.  Richanl  began  to  write  for  this  jonmal 
at  seventeen,  and  its  editon-hii"  was  the  standard 
occupation  of  hia  whole  life.  He  is  known  to 
mustcal  men  m  the  projector,  editor,  and  chief 
writer  of  the  'Quarterly  Musical  M.i_'i/in<.'  jind 
Beview,'  which  waa  the  first  journal  devoted  to 
moaie  in  En^Umd.  Hw  fint  nvmber  was  i«tied 
in  .'nnuary.  1S18,  and  it  was  for  some  time  con- 
tinued, OH  its  name  implies,  quarterly,  but  the 
late  nmnbers  came  out  irreg^Uurly,  the  last  (com- 
pli  t!n_'  the  loth  volume)  apiKiirini;  in  1826.  He 
Contributed  musical  notes  to  't'.dbum'H  Maga- 
zine,' and  other  periodicals  He  issued  profMsals 
for  rin  extensive  musical  dictionary,  for  which  ho 
is  said  to  have  collecte«l  the  materials,  but  it  I 
was  never  printed.  In  1828  he  publisheil 
'The  Elements  of  Vocal  Science,'  a  work  of  | 
cou»ideral>le  merit,  the  noateriala  of  which  bail 
previously  appeared  in  the  '  Musical  Magazine.' 
lie  claims  the  merit  of  originating  the  Norwich 
Triennial  Mudcal  Festival,  the  first  celebration 
of  which  was  held  in  iSj^.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  '  Life  of  Pitt»'  a  '  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,' 
and  of  nnmerous  political  pamphlets.  He  died 
at  Norwich,  Nov.  2, 1844.  />«  ■'  <•/  Bi'^h : 

PriraU  Sources.)  [K.  K.  K.] 

BAINI,  Giuseppe,  commonly  known  as  the 
Abb^  Baini,  was  bora  at  Rome  Oct.  31,  1775. 
He  w:is  the  neph»  \v  of  fyorenzo  Baini,  a  Venetian 
compo^'r  who  hud  become  Maestro  di  Ca}>ella  at 
the  Church  of  the  Gesh.  Giuseppe  receivc<l  his 
first  musical  instruction  at  the  competent  hands 
of  hih  uuclo,  and  com[)lcted  his  studies  under  the 
weU'known  Jannaconi,  with  whom  he  came  to  be 
on  terms  of  very  close  friendship.  Shrewd,  en- 
thusiastic, studious  and  devout,  by  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  Holy  Orders  ho  was  at  once  an 
erudite  theologian,  an  expert  musician,  and  an 
accomplished  literary  man.  His  powers  of  assi- 
milation and  criticism  were  equal  to  his  capacity 
for  learning:  and  his  love  for  antiquity  and  the 
anti({ue  fofms  of  art  was  as  absorbing'  as  his  taste 
was  keen  and  his  jiiiLnm  nt  ti  'ic.  Further,  nature 
had  endowed  him  with  a  beautiful  bass  voice 
whidi  he  bad  carefully  coltiTaied.  Witb  such 
qualifications  his  r.x  i  prion  into  the  Pontifical 
choir  was  easj',  and  once  a  member  of  it,  his  sue*  | 


cesston  to  the  Mastenhtp  was  a  eertalnty.  At 

compoaer  and  Macstr..  di  rajwlla  he  was  alike 
an  ezpoaent  and  a  represeutati  vts  of  the  old  Roman 
Behoof  of  the  i6th  century.   He  was  indeed  a 

rin'iut^cfnto  priest  of  the  hij,'h(T  onl'-r  boni  out 
of  due  time.  For  him  the  sun  of  music  had  begun 
to  set  at  the  dose  of  the  one  period  which  he  loved 
and  under8to<id.  None  of  his  musical  comp  witions 
have  been  published,  but  one  of  them  at  lea«t  is 
famous.  His  '  Miserere,'  composed  for  the  Holy 
Week  by  onler  of  I'ope  Pius  V'll,  is  the  only 
one  out  of  the  hundreils  that  have  been  prtxlueed 
iu  Rome  which  h.-!*  txikeu  its  place  permanently 
in  the  services  of  the  Pontifical  Chajwl  side  by 
side  with  the  two  celebrated  compositions  of 
Allegri  and  Baj.  His  first  contribution  the 
literature  of  music  was  a  pamphlet  evoked  by  the 
igncjraaoe  of  the  ^reetors  of  the  Aooadenua  Ka- 
poleone  in  Lucca,  who  in  the  year  1806  bestowed 
their  annual  prise  upon  a  motet  for  four  oboiza 
written  by  Maroo  Sutood,  as  though  it  were  a 
pnxluction  of  a  new  onler.  Baini  exposed  their 
mistake,  and  cited  a  lo^g  list  of  similar  pieces  by 
Antonelli,  Agostini,  Benevoli,  Abbatini,  Deietta, 
and  a  host  of  otluT  coiujx-icnj,  d.ttin,'  from  the 
1 6th  century  downwards,  and  includiiig  one  by 
his  own  master  and  friend  Jannaconi.  Hisseccoid 
literary  work  was  an  es-^ay  on  the  identity  i>f 
Musical  un<l  Poetic  rhythm.  It  wa»  written  in 
obedience  to  a  request  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Leo, 
bn>ther  to  the  Ein[>eror  NaiH>l.'oii.  and  it  takes 
the  fonn  of  answers  Ui  no  less  than  sixteen  ques- 
tions propoeed  to  hiui  by  the  illustrious  amateur. 
The  subject  was  one  well  calculated  to  display  the 
solid  learning  and  delicate  analysis  of  Baini,  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  to  be  ba^ 
oured  among  those  efforts  in  which  abstruseoeaa 
and  mysticism  are  unalIoye<l  by  any  trace  of 
practical  result.  But  the  masterpiece  of  Baini, 
to  which  and  Ibr  which  he  was  alike  led  by 
temperament  and  fitted  by  power,  is  his  great 
nioiio^.Taph  on  Palestrina  ('Memorie  Suirico- 
criticht^'  etc..  Bcmie  1838,  a  vols.  4ta).  A 
more  oomplete  and  satisfrctor}-  piece  ec  work  It 
would  be  <lifficult  to  conceive.  It  is  sonu  thiug 
mure  and  something  less  than  a  biography. 
For  the  details  of  the  life  of  Palertitea  arw 
Kf  iii'-wliat  s<  :iiify.  althouLrh  the  account  of  his 
Works  is  ahsiilutcly  exhaustive.  Still,  the  por- 
trait of  the  man,  the  loveaUe  linsl>and,  fisUier, 
and  friend,  the  conscientious  worker,  the  d^ 
voted  man  of  genius,  the  pure  liver,  and  faithfial 
Catholic,  is  full  and  finished.  Mcreover  any  ladk 
of  view  into  his  family  interior  is  more  than  ccan> 
pensated  by  the  glimpses  we  get  of  cinque-centO 
life  and  society  in  Rome.  To  snatch  these  from 
the  materials  to  which  he  had  aooess,  and  to 
reproduce  without  intruding  them,  was  a  taidc 
absolutely  congenial  to  the  nature  and  genius  of 
Baini,  and  he  has  performed  it  to  perfiBoticn.  But 
the  book  is  as  valuable  to  the  musieal  historian 
as  it  is  t^  the  general  reader.  A  hundre«l  »ul>. 
sidiary  notices  of  the  composers  of  the  Italian 
school  fimn  the  da>^  of  Ooodimel  to  the  middle 
of  the  I  7th  century  are  .sown  lik*  Fa'cllites  anuind 
the  central  figure;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
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msf  Ota/t  In  it  we  lutve  »  sketdh  of  the  rise  and 

pn>t'Ti'S8  of  Italian  nuixic  from  the  dopi«flition  of 
the  FleiningH  aud  the  etttablishmeut  of  a  national 
•chool  to  the  flloM  of  tlw  eeelewMtiOil  er»  and 

iiaiiu  thouyiit  to  publish  a  complete  c^lition  of 
the  work*  of  the  great  master,  whom,  with  a 
constantly  recurring  euthuaiatsm,  he  calls  '  II  Prin- 
cipe della  Musica.  But  fate  ordained  that  he 
should  only  live  to  reproduce  the  man ;  and  ho 
died  before  ho  had  tiaiiiohbed  and  published 
Bore  than  two  Toltunea  out  of  the  vast  man  of 
hie  oompositioim. 

Ho  was  aa  devoted  to  hi*  profeanon  aa  he  waa 
to  Ua  art;  and  hia  death,  which  took  plaoe  on 
May  21,  1844.  in  tin-  69th  ywvr  of  his  age,  wa« 
attributed  to  over  fatieue  arising  from  pendstence 
ill  hit  dutiaa  aa  «  oonfciaing  prieat.     [£.  £L  P.] 


BATHE,  WiLLiAV,  a  leaned  Irishman,  waa 

Ix^m  in  Publin  in  1552.  He  entered  into  the 
order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  leaving  Ireland  travelled 
extensively  on  the  cnntinent  of  Buxope,  and 
finally  settled  in  SalaiiiaTicn,  Tn^tng  app<iinted 
professor  of  languages  in  tiitj  university  of  that 
city.  He  publiahed  theru  a  philolc^cal  work 
called  '  Janaa  Linguarum.'  Leaving?  Salamanca 
he  came  to  London,  where  he  published  some  re- 
ligious treatises,  and  also  '  A  Brief  Introduction 
to  the  true  arte  of  Muaioke,'  1584.  On  the  title- 
page  he  styleo  himself  'Student  at  Oxenford.* 
It  is  dedicated  to  his  uncle,  Gerald  Fitzgcnild, 
Earl  of  Kildare.  ▲  second  edition,  under  tho 
title  of  'A  Briofe  Introdaetion  to  the  Skill  of 
8ong,'  was  print««l  by  Tlionwu*  Knic  without  date. 
(Hawkins,  Hi*L;  Jiwg.  BrU.i  Jmp.  Diet,  of 
Biog.).  [B.  F.  B.J 


BBANIiB  (p.  371).  The  music  of  many  Branlea,  and  other  old 
*Oidkhogia|iluo*  (Langres  1588),  a  copy  of  whioh  ia  i&  tlie  Britiah  " 

1.  BirofrirAielmA* 


faupTon  in  Arbean*a 
I.  ^  quote  two: — 


^  J  il  J  ^  J  J  t 


-4 — I- 


2.    Dranlt  dti  Stibott 


a 


4; 


iapftmeM  dm  piml  droit 


a 


CTho  keynote  of  the '  natural  *  scale,  so  called 
becanee  ftrequireo  neitiMr  flata  nor  iharpe 
*  in  it«  Hignaturc.  In  German  also  it  in  C, 
Cf  being  called  C'is;  but  in  Italian  and  French 
ik  ia  called  Ut  and  Do,  tho  fenner  team  the  name 
given  it  by  Ouido  d' A rozzo.  [Stale.] 

It  ia  the  Ionic  «ic»le  of  the  Church  tones  or 
■lodee,  and  in  it  were  written  '  Ein'  feste  Btir^',' 
*Gott  der  Vatcr,'  '.TfKaia  dcr  Proplu  teii,'  '  Vmn 
Himniel  Iki-Ii,'  aud  others  of  the  earliest  Ucruian 
ehoralt-H.  In  the  l6th  OMitury  it  waa  mnoh  em- 
pl>vi><l  for  dance  tunes,  and  perhaps  on  that 
acc<i^>unt  was  known  as  '  il  modo  lascivo'  (Zarlino, 
in  finllah.  '  Hii^t.  of  Mod.  Muuc,'  Uct.  3).  In 
more  modem  timea  it  baa  been  rendered  illus- 
trioua  among  other  marterpieoee  by  Gibbons's 
'  Hosanna,'  ine  Jupiter  and  C  minor  Syni|ihouieB, 
ai»d  the  Overture  to  Leonora.  Schubert  a  great 
Symphony  and  HandcTa  *Dead  Ibidi  in  Banl* 
writU  n  in  C  major. 
The  name  of '  C  clef  ia  given  to  all  cle£i  when 
1^  thus  wrftten,  the  line  on  whfeh 
thcclef  mark  standH Ininfi  iiiii!ille 


C,  and  the  clef  mark  itseli  a  cor- 
ropdoB  of  the  letter  0.    Thooa  shown  ia  the 

example  are  the  Soprano,  Alto,  and  Tenor,  but 
the  C  clef  haa  been  uaed  on  every  line  of  the 


Horns  and  trumpets  are  made  to  play  the  scale 
of  C,  and  are  written  in  the  seoce  in  thatt  key; 

they  traniipose  into  tho  key  of  the  piece  by  tne 
adtUtion  of  crooks.  The  drums  used  formerly  to 
be  given  in  the  score  in  the  key  of  O,  wHh  an 

indication,  at  the  Ix'^innin'r  of  the  movement,  of 
the  key  in  wliich  they  were  to  be  tuned.  But 
th^  are  now  usually  printed  as  played. 

An  a  sign  of  time  Q  stands  for  common  time, 
4  crotchets  in  a  bar ;  and  lor  allabrevc  time^ 
w^ith  2  or  4  minims  in  a  bar. 

C.f.  is  occamonally  used  in  cliurch  music,  or  in 
instruction  books,  aa  an  abbreviation  fur  canto 
fsma.  [6.] 

CABALETTA,  also  written  Cabbaletta  and 
Cavaletta,  originally  CavatINRTA,  firom  Cava< 
TiiTA,  usually  signiiies  the  ahort  final  ouick  move- 
ment of  an  air.  [yf,  H.  0.] 

CABEL,  Mabib  JosEPnH,  n^e  Dkei'lktte, 
born  at  Li^ge  Jan.  31,  1827.  Showed  at  an 
early  age  a  great  talent  fbr  the  piano.  After 
the  death  of  lior  fatlier  bIic  iHtanie  .ncijuaintrd 
with  Cabel,  a  teacher  of  singing,  who  discovered 
her  fine  voice,  instruoted,  and  finally  married  her. 
In  47  she  went  with  her  husband  to  PariH,  and 
hrst  anpeared  at  the  Chateau  dett  1- leurs.  On 
Hcyerheer'a  reoommendation  abe  studied  for  two 
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years  in  the  Conservatoire,  and  m  39  came  otit 
at  the  Op«ra  Comique  with  great  soocws.  After 
ihfa  die  divided  bar  time  between  Brnaale  end 

P:iri«,  and  in  1S54  appeared  in  the  important 
aud  difficult  part  of  Catherine  iu  the  '  Etoile  du 
Nord,'  expfealy  written  Ibr  bear  by  Meyerhet  r. 
In  59  he  wrote  for  her  the  part  of  Diiiorah.  In 
60  she  played  the  Fi^dia  del  Key^puitnto  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre  July  14,  and  apjieared  in  the 
Shadow  weent!  fri)ni  Dinorah,  July  a8.  In  6j  she 
playe<l  at  St.  Teteraburg,  and  8o<»n  after  left  the 
boards.  Her  voice  wae  not  large,  but  iympa- 
thetic  and  of  extraordinary  flexibUitJ,  Mid  she 
was  a  very  clever  actress.  [G.] 

CABINET  PIANO.  An  upright  pianoforte 
about  six  feet  high,  much  in  vogue  from  soon  after 
the  date  oi  iti  introducticni  ea^y  in  this  oentwy 
to  aboat  T840.    A  flsw  yean  Uter  the  lower 

upright  in-truments,  oblique,  cottage,  piccolo, 
etc.,  had  quite  aupeneded  it.  The  name  Cabinet 
Pianoftvle  ff^m  fat  tbe  fink  time  in  a  patent 

secured  by  >\  illiam  Southwell  in  (]>atcnt 
Ko.  3039),  but  upright  piauufortea  with  the 
ftrtngi  deeoending  nearly  to  the  floor  instead  of 
only  ti>  the  st  md  or  le^s  as  in  the  older  Upright 
Grand,  had  been  previously  suggested  by  Isaac 
Hawkins  in  1800  (patent  No.  2446)  and  Thomas 
Lond  in  1802  (patent  No.  2591).  The  bold  step 
of  inverting  tlie  wrestplank  or  tuning-pin  block, 
wbich  in  the  Upright  Grand  was  at  the  bottom 
near  the  keys,  but  iu  the  Cabinet  was  at  the  top, 
appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Thomas  Ix>nd,  as 
in.  bis  specificati  >n  we  find  his  wreutplank  fixed 
diagonically  in  the  sides  of  the  case,  the  baes  end 
near  the  ton,  6  feet  3  inches  high,  to  preserve 
length  for  the  bass  strings,  the  trebli-  t  nil  Ltwcr 
4  feet  3  inches  from  the  bottom,  leaving  an  angular 
■pace  above  wbioh  might  be  utilised  far  book- 
BneJves.  In  South wrll's  ji.'iUnt,  which  refers 
qteoially  to  the  action  and  damper  movement,  the 
wrestplank  is  certainly  elevated  boriaontally. 
James  Shudi  Broa^lwowl,  in  some  MS.  notes 
dated  1838,  siooe  printed  for  private  circulation, 
daims  a  park  in  tiie  invention  timogh  having 
given  a  s'^t  U'h  for  a  vertical  or  cabinet  pianoforte 
to  William  Siuthwell  alK)ut  1804.  He  adds  no 
particolara,  but  remarks  that  the  new  instrument 
when  intnwliiccd  was  for  a  time  unsuccessful, 
which  is  alst)  sUited  from  auother  source  by  Mr. 
A.  N.  Womum  (Address  to  Jurors,  Paris  Exhi- 
bition, 1867).  Tlie  further  history  of  this  im- 
portant invention,  which  includes  the  ahnost 
contemporaneous  oV)liquo  and  cottage  pianofortes 
is  referred  to  in  Pianoforte,  but  it  bais  a  special 
•  interest  from  the  upright  piano  of  any  height, 
oblii|Uf'  or  vertically  strung,  having  been  invented 
and  first  produced  m  this  eountiy,  ind^iendent  of 
ibr^gn  suggestion  oT  be^.  See  alw  Ooraoe 
VuMo,  Obuqui^  and  PioooLO*        £A.  J.  H.] 

CVCCTNI,  Gnn.io,  a  n.itivo  of  TJnme,  knowTj 
also  as  GiULio  Romano,  bom,  according  to  the 
prefaoe  of  bis  own  *  Nnove  Mosiebe,'  in  1558  or 
1560.  Hf  Icini'  il  to  sin<;  and  play  the  late 
from  Scipioue  della  Palla,  and  in  1578  removed 
to  Flannoe,  wbare  ba  remained  till  Ua  deatb  in 


1640.  Great  as  a  singer  he  was  still  greater  as 
a  rofonner  in  music.  Though  neither  harmonist 
nor  oontrapnntist,  it  was  he  wbo,  following  the 
lead  of  V.  Galilei,  first  gave  countenance  aiid 
importance  to  music  for  a  single  voice.  The 
reintatives  which  he  composed  and  tajtg  lo  tiie 
acconipaniment  of  tlu-  theorbo,  amid  the  cnthu- 
siaiitic  applause  of  the  musical  atMemblieH  tniH  iing 
at  tile  booses  of  Bar£  and  Corsi  in  Flon^noe, 
were  a  novelty  of  immense  Hignifii  ance  They 
were  the  first  attempt  to  niake  mut»ic  ilniuiatic, 
to  use  it  as  tiia  anpresrion  of  anotion.  From 
such  small  beigiiinings  he  proceeded  to  detached 
scenes  written  hy  Bardi,  and  tbence  to  bigber 
flights.  The  pastoral  drama  of  Dafne,  written 
W  Binuccini  and  set  to  music  by  Caodni  and 
ran  in  1594,  and  still  more  tiie  'Snildiee,  Tn^* 
gedia  per  Alusica,'  of  the  same  poet  and  the 
same  musicians  in  1600,  were  the  beginnings  of 
the  modera  opera.  Otber  oompositions  of  €bo> 
cini's  were  the  '  C<«nbattiniento  d'ApoUino  col 
Serpente/  'U  ratto  di  Cefide'  (with  Peri),  and 
'  Le  nnova  Ifvsiobe^'  a  collection  of  madrigals 
and  canzone  for  a  single  voice.  'P'uridic-e*  has 
been  published — but  with  the  name  of  Peii 
alone  attached  to  it— by  Goidi  (1863,  Svo.). 
Caccini's  daughter  Francesca  wM  OoUlialad 
both  as  a  singer  and  composer. 

CACHUCHA  (Spanish).  An  Andalnsian  dance, 
introduced  to  the  theatre  by  the  ce'el>r,»ted 
Fanny  Elssler  in  the  ballet  of '  i^e  diahle  boiteux,* 
the  moslo  of  which  is  in  3-4  time,  and  dosely 
resembles  the  Boi.kro.  The  dance -tune  w;k.5 
originally  sung  with  a  guitar  aooompanimeut. 
Of  tiie  origin  of  tiie  nans  notiiing  oettain  ia 
known.  [E.  P.] 

CADEAC,  PiERBK,  master  of  the  dioriaters 
at  Auch  about  the  middle  of  the  T6th  century, 
church-composer  of  great  merit  in  his  day  ;  com- 
posed msiWTrs  and  motets  for  the  most  part  jputh 
lisbed  in  tita  following  ooUeetions 'Qnaitna 
liber  Motettorum'  (Lyons,  1 543';  '  Ganhiuo's 
XII  AUssb'  (Venice,  1554)}  '  Missarum 
Mnsiodivni*  (Paris,  1556).  [M.  G.  GL} 

CADENCB.   Gidencee  or  (as  they  are  often 

called)  Closes,  are  the  devices  which  in  music 
answer  the  pur|H>.Ko  of  stops  in  language.  The 
efl'ect  is  pnxliu  e>i  by  the  i>artioillar  manner  in 
which  certain  chords  succeed  one  another,  the 
order  being  generally  such  as  to  produce  suspuose 
or  expectation  first,  and  then  to  gratify  it  by  a 
chord  which  ia  more  satisfying  to  the  ear.  Tbay 
are  commonly  divided  into  three  kinds—the  Pa^ 
feet  ca«lence,  the  Imperfect  cailence,  and  the 
Interrupted  cadence.  8ome  writers  i^ecify  a 
greater  number,  but  tbis  only  tends  to  oonfiniesi 
ami  misconception.  All  that  is  requisite  i*»  t-i 
group  the  various  kinds  under  names  which 
mark  tbair  oomraon  eflbol.  Thm  every  cadenoe 
which  canba  used  satisfactorily  t"  end  a  inove* 
ment  most  of  neoessity  be  a  Perl'ect  cadenoa. 
Every  eadcsioe  wUeh  b  broken  away  tron  at  tbe 
very  moment  wlien  it  neemed  to  pronii-e  a  cxm- 
dusiou  is  obviously  an  Interrupted  cadence ;  and 
airaiyoadenoa  whiob  witiioal  pradndqg  iba  «Ac4 
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flf  falter? uption  leaves  the  mind  uiuiatisBed  and 
expecting  something  more  should  be  called  an 
Imperfect  cad«DO«.  And  this  dawificatioii  aeenu 
to  ladode  all  Oe  yrmMim.    Every  oompoaer  in 

writing  feels  that  certain  cadenccH  are  fitted  for 
particular  placea  in  his  work,  and  endeavours  to 
give  variety  in  Us  treatment  of  tiMm.  Bat  it  is 
unwise  to  give  all  thouc  p>s~i!il(  vari<  tie8  defi- 
nite titles,  M  what  may  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
full  stop  in  one  tnovenisnt  may  only  prodoM  tiie 
effect  of  a  semicolon  in  MurtJurf  aoooraing  to  the 
calibre  of  the  work. 

Tbe  ideas  at  the  root  of  the  perfect  cadence 
are  two :  first,  that  the  key  l>o  emphatically 
defined :  and  secondly,  that  the  expectation  roused 
by  the  doubtful  or  discordant  natunof  MM  ehord 
be  absolutely  satisfied  by  another. 

The  simplest  and  moHt  perfect  manner  of 
obtaining  these  effects  is  tbe  progression  from 
dominant  to  tonic  haimony,  as  in  the  example, 
wMeh  is  the  type  of  all  perfect 
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cadenct'S. 

Here  the  key  is  strongly 
narked  by  the  number  Si 

notes  pniper  to  it  wliidi  are 
emplmred,  and  also,  aa  Helm- 
holts  has  pointed  o«it>  *by  the  dlttfaiet  passage 
from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  scale  to  the  centre 
of  the  system*  of  the  key,  since  the  dominant 
chi  nl  contains  the  notes  which  are  most  remote 
in  their  relation  to  the  t<inic.  On  the  other 
hiuid,  the  tonic  chord  in  itii  first  position  is  the 
only  dbord  sufficiently  decisive  to  be  tuwd  aa  a 
eoiKlusion;  and  the  dominant  harmony  must  in 
any  caee  be  doubtful  and  inconclusive,  even  when 
oonoocdaat,  and  the  effect  is  enhanced  iHien,  aa 
ia  tho  exampleb  a  disooid  is  made  use  ot 

The  common  nse  of  the  major  third  in  the 
tonic  chord  in  tho  final  cadences  of  pieces  in  a 
minor  key  is  for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  of 
marking  the  key  strongly,  as  the  minor  thiid  is 
more  ol>scure  in  chara«.'ter  than  the  major  third, 
and  without  the  latter,  enieciaUy  in  vocal  mosio, 
tfce  eonclniien  would  not  be  so  clear  and  indsive. 

In  old  tinie«,  especially  in  church  music,  another 
very  simple  form  of  cadence  was  common;  viz. 
that  in  which  the  penultimate  chord  is  that  of 
the  sub  <I<>ininant  or  4th  of  the  ksy,  efthemiajor 

or  minor,  a»,  in  the  key  of  C — 


or 


9^ 


These  two  forms  of  the  pcr'^Ltt  cadence  were 
distinguished  as  the  Authentic  and  the  Pla|;al, 
from  the  two  main  divirfons  of  the  ancient 

church  modes.  The  lattt  r  h  not  so  frcrpiently  used 
ia  modem  music,  except  sometimes  for  variety, 
or  to  Ibllow  some  partioolar  tttm  of  vomanoe 
or  sentiment  which  is  expn  s'<i  d  in  tho  music. 

The  commonest  form  of  imperfect  cadence  is 
fast  a  reversal  of  the  dominant  perCMt  cadence, 
so  that  the  hannnny  of  the  dominant  or  5th  of 
the  key  in  prucedud  by  that  of  the  tome.  'In 


this  case  the  effect  will  evidently  not  be  con- 
clusively satssi^ng,  because  a  piece  can  only 

come  to  a  complete  stop  on  the  harmony  of  Hm- 
tonic.    So,  in  the  key  of  C,  tho  cadence— 


will  leave  the  mind  unsatisfied,  though  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  produces  the  effect  of  a  stop. 

Another  common  form  of  imperfect  cadence  ia 
that  in  which  tho  liaruiony  of  tho  dominant  is 
preceded  by  that  of  the  supertonic,  or  toA  '. 
of  the  scaloi  direct  or  in  inversion,  thus—* 


aslaHomtVOaMrtatiaO,  Kobi-< 


and  ia  Becthcrea'ii  "Vkl^  SoMfta  m  G — 


or  the  fidikming  from  his  Symphony  inCmi 


When  a  complato  strafal  or  subject  is  divided 
into  two  parts  tho  fint  half  ftaquenUy  ends  with 
an  imperfect  eadenoe,  by  wUch  the  coBtinai^  of 

the  pOfisage  is  not  affected*  tbottgh  tho  divukn 
is  Buihciently  marked. 
The  imperibot  cadence  io  also  oometimeB  called 

a  half  cloHo,  which  term  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it  as  tho  fitter  name  of  the  two, 
both  from  its  form  and  from  the  podtioa  it 

frequently  occupies,  as  nientione<l  above. 

The  form  of  Interrupted  ca<lence  generally 
quoted  as  typical  is  that  in  which  the  chord 
of  the  dominant,  inntead  of  proceeding  to  tho 
harmony  of  the  tunic  as  the  nund  is  led  to 

u  a 
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expect,  is  followed  by  the  chord  of  fhe  ^  of  ;  people  to  alike  mudo  at  eo  mtnA  ft  'yard ;  (br  • 
the  key,  «r  ■ubniXtxliiiui,  thun —  man  who  milly  h.i«  wnnothing  to  s^iy  in  music 

..  ■      -      But  in  point  of  fact  this  I  which  he  feels  oatundly  is  only  hampered  and 
I  gives  but  ft  very  smftll  Botkm  >  worried  witli  •very  extr»  dinetHm  of  Iht  kind, 

*         uf  what  an  iut  jiTupted  ca-    whifh  t<llrt  liini  to  i)tit  in  so  much  that  cAnnf»t 


dence  really  is.  Fat  it  can 
only  be  distingrtt^ikod  ftom  an 

imjxrft'ct  c.iiUuce  with  cer- 
taiuty  by  refcrtjnce  to  the  cuutc-xt.  Tho  latter 
is  a  definite  stop  occurring  in  the  natural  coune 
of  the  luiiHif,  and  marking  a  jK*ri<wl,  though 
not  iu  Huch  a  way  as  to  enable  the  piisiuige 


possibly  mean  auytlung  because  it  is  everyttudy's 
property.   A  raal  musician  only  requires  dirso* 

tionii  and  general  iirinciples,  which  are  capable  of 
considerable  expansion  acciirtling  to  the  pnwur  of 
his  g^enius.  The  rule  seemu  Himply  to  be  that,  re- 
lative to  tho  degree  in  which  the  catU  nce  i-«  final. 


the  paiwage  wliich  iinutediately  precedes  it  must 
which  it  ends  to  be  taken  as  complete  in  itselC  ,  mark  the  key  in  witiofa  it  ia  made.  Tlie  sense  of 
But  the  former  is  on  abrupt  anci  im^'gular  in-  \  the  key  in  which  any  movement  i«  written  is  of 


torruption  of  the  natural  flow  uf  the  music 
towards  its  anticipated  termination  in  a  perfect 
Oftdence,  poetponinff  that  termination  for  a  time 
or  altogether  avoiding  it.  Thus  at  the  end  of 
tho  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  C,  op.  53, 
Beethoven  keep*  on  postponiiiig  tke  pscfect 
itt  tiiii  imnnfflT 


In  h\H  later  works  an  entire  ovadoo  of  the 
cadence  in  fre<|uent,  at  in  the  first  movement  of 

the  Sonata  in  E,  op.  109— 


i 


j1 

m 


3^ 


f 


It  is  common  practice  with  writ'T^  of  trea- 
tises on  harmony  to  give  a  series  of  chords  pre- 
paratory to  the  two  final  ones  wliich  are  given 
above  a»  the  iwrft'ct  oad<  nro.     Tlits  mak 


a»  the  pfrit'ci  oa<l<  nro.     j  tits  iiiakta  it 
look  as  thuujjh  tho  treatises  were  meant  to  teach  1  the  hiuJ  chord  is  ou  the  hrst  beat  of  the  bar,  or 


extreme  importance  for  the  comprehenMon  of  the 
music,  especially  in  instrumental  music,  and  such 
as  d^wocb  modi  opoo  it*  fonn  of  oooatmctian. 
Henoe  a  cadenoe  of  any  ftnaHty  must  marie  the 

key  stn>nL;ly.  Subonlin;tL<'  ladenct  w,  stich  ati  f>c- 
cur  in  the  course  of  the  movement,  espectally 
apart  from  tho  broader  diviaiomi  of  the  mow- 
nient,  need  not  be  so  marked ;  but  if  the  final 
cadenoe  of  the  whole  movement,  or  that  of  an 
important  subdiridon  of  a  movemflot,  io  dmpty 
a  couple  of  chords  or  so  immediately  sucoeedinjf 
a  jtaHijage  in  a  foreign  key.  the  sense  of  where- 
abouts is  lost,  and  an  entirely  vamtiiAdUiry 
effect  prodttoed  bj  tha  iadaoiaivaiMai  of  Uia  oo» 
elusion. 

The  ten<li  iLcy  of  moHlorn  music  Ims  l»  .'a  to 
avoid  full  catlenceH  in  the  conrm,-  of  a  ]>iice  of 
music,  and  when  they  become  mt-csxiry  u>  vary 
them  as  much  aa  poMible.   The  fonner,  bc^auHO 
frequent  cadenoao  make  a  movement  into  a  frag- 
mentary series  of  oontinually  recommencing  f«as- 
sages,  coming  each  time  to  a  full  stop  and 
beginning  again;  the  lattar,  baoauia  the  mind 
haa  beoome  lo  haUtoated  to-  the  fbnn  of  tha 
ordinary  |>erftx  t  <  a<!i  ncc  that  in  a  niovtincnt  of 
highly  emotional  character  it  oomee  rather  like  a 
platitude.  BeaMeo,  thoi^  ferm  is  a  freat  and 
oflen  the  principal  element  of  l-eanty  in  n  move- 
ment, to  make  it  too  obvious  by  the  marked 
nature  of  the  cadences  destroys  the  interest  and 
freshness  of  the  work,    Afnzart  marked  the  di- 
visions of  his  moveuii-nts  very  .ntrontfly,  but  in 
his  day  tha  Ibms  of  iuMtrumantal  marie  were  not 
by  any  means  so  familiar  as  they  are  now,  and 
their  L>eiug  Htrongly  marked  was  ueceMiary  for 
their  due  eumj)rehen8ion.    Besides,  in  MoBaTt*8 
day  people  had  much  more  time  to  sit  down  and 
rest  between  one  action  and  another  than  tbey 
seem  to  have  now,  and  perfect  cadences  MM 
exactly  like  sitting  down  and  resting  when  one 
tune  is  over  so  as  to  be  fresh  for  the  next  when 
it  nmkt  8  itH  apin-aranco.    And  the  analogy  goes 
even  further,  for  the  movement  in  whidh  ooe 
sits  down  least  often  and  least  oompletely  \m 
that  which  is  mofit  like  one  threat  action  with 
a  single  princiole  at  its  basis  rather  than  a 
series  of  somewhat  disconnected  motioos,  which 
arc  chiefly  recommendul  by  their  mutual  OOO-^ 
tracts  and  relative  proportions. 

With  regard  to  the  position  of  the  diords  ia 
thf  liar,  the  commonest  positi  >n  is  th.it  in  which 
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the  strongeet  beat  of  all  when  the  bars  are  thrown 
imo  groups  by  the  rapitiity  of  the  time  of  the 
movement.  Bo  that  the  cadeticu  [jmccods  from  a 
chord  without  emphasis  t"  :i  <  hord  with  it,  or  in 
other  wordu,  htnu  the  uiuux:cbu.h1  tu  the  acceate<l 
part  of  the  bar;  aefiist' 


CADENZA. 


lraiiMcaart*aQiiarleli]i  A,Ne.5;  er— 


from  his  Quartet  in  E?,  No.  4, 

The  next  commonest  }>usition  is  to  find  the 
final  chiml  in  the  middle  of  a  bar  which  is 
equally  divisiljlt;  into  two  halves,  as  on  the 
third  Le.it  of  a  bar  of  four,  and  the  fourth  of  a 
bar  of  >^ix.  Of  both  of  these  Mozart  makes 
verv  fn^juent  u»e — as  in  the  fimt  movement 
of  the  first  Quartet,  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  Bb,  the  Bondo  for  pianoforte 
in  A,  and  the  Yariadoni  in  the  Sonata  in  A. 
Vety  often  he  seemD  to  use  this  position  with  a 
■enae  of  its  being  weaker  and  leas  ooncliuive 
than  that  in  which  the  last  chord  Mb  00  the 
first  l<eAt  of  a  bar,  and  h  n«-  •  an  n  kind  of  pseudo- 
imperfect  cadence ;  as  \n  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Quartet  in  D  ndnor.  No.  3,  which  be^ns 

Ir 


Cadences  are  ahio,  but  fftr  m  ire  rarely,  found 
ncctip>nn^  reversed  poeitiona,  as  in  polonaises, 

when'  tile  l.i-t  I'hord  of  a  cadence,  ou  injf  to  the 
peculiar  rhythmic  character  of  the  movement, 
frequently  falls  on  the  last  beat  of  a  har  of  three ; 
ae  IB  Chi^*e  Polomuae  in  Ct  minor— 


-H^  ^N-T  

a_na  ^ 

S   

— 

f>onata  in  D,  the 
beat,  as  in 


fludflPflfie  fiitt  '4m  the  Booond 


In  MoinKi*«  Bondura  «n^<ilan«iie,.froim  the 


i 


where  the  B  and  D  are  merely  suspensions  of  the 
final  chord  of  A — and  in  Tl(  <'t}i()v<  n's  (JuarU  t  in 
A  minor,  op.  133,  the  la^t  chord  of  the  cadences 
in  the  movement  '  Allegro  ma  nan  Uooto,*  fidll  on 
the  aeoond  beikt  of  a  har  of  threes 


r  r 


and  in  the  hIow  movement  of  his  Quartet  in  Pb, 
op.  130,  at  the  end,  the  last  chord  ialls  on  the 
lN«t  of  a  bar  of  fonr— 


so  that  in  point  of  &ct  the  greatest  authecitiei 
may  be  quoted  to  justify  cadenoea  in  almost  any 
position  in  the  bar ;  but  the  last-mentioned  in- 
stances are  det-idt-dly  txccjitirmal,  and  can  only 
be  justifiable  when  the  movement  in  which  they 
are  used  has  some  very  piarlced  peculiarities  of 
rhvthm  or  *  Tcry  stnmff  emotioDal  character. 
^  '     ^  [C.H.H.P.] 

CADENZA  in  its  simplest  acceptation  is  a 
flourish  of  indefinite  form,  introduced  upon  a 
bft«8  note  immediately  preceding  a  dose  of  some 
finality ;  that  is,  occupying  the  position  of  ftill 
stop  either  to  an  entire  movement,  or  to  an 
important  section  of  one.  The  custom  was  most 
probably  originated  by  singers,  who  seiced  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  chord  of  6  4  on  the 
dominant  immediately  preceding  the  final  close 
of  an  aria  or  scena,  to  show  oflT  the  (lexiMlity, 
oompa«»,  and  expressive  powers  of  their  voices  to 
the  highest  advantage;  so  that  the  piece  coming 
to  an  end  immediaiuy  afterwards,  the  andiepoe 
mij,'lit  liave  the  impression  of  astonifhrnent  ftesh 
in  their  minds  to  urge  them  to  applaube. 

The  idea  thus  originated  spread  widely  to  all 
kin<lH    of  n\<isic.    and    in    fuiirs<>    of  time  ita 


character  has  changed  con«iderably,  though  the 
floorisb  of  whieh  h  is  oonpossd  Is.stiU  it" 
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OOMpicuouR  feature.  In  instrumental  mupic  it 
ftdfiu  a  poculiiu-  office,  as  it  is  frequently  intro- 
duced wbove  a  pauue  in  the  more  ini[>ortant  matter 
d  the  movement  im  desirable,  witliout  breaking 
off  ur  allowing  the  Uiiiids  uf  the  audience  to 
wander.  Thus  it  OOOOXB  at  points  where  the 
entbuBiaem  of  the  movement  bait  been  worked 
to  such  a  heat  that  it  is  neoenary  to  |>auBe  a 
little  before  returning  to  the  level  of  the  natural 
ideas  of  the  tbemes,  as  in  lints  ']iha{MM)did 
Hragroise*  in  A,  and  Chopin's  'Notturnos*  in 
F  minor  and  C#  minor.  Chopin  naca  them  fre- 
quently when  the  main  bunineiH  of  the  move- 
ment is  over,  in  ordsr  to  ])revait  the  dose, 
which  follow  g  ill! mediately,  being  too  abrupt. 
At  other  timeit  it  occurs  as  a  connecting  buk 
between  two  movements,  or  between  an  intro- 
duction and  the  movement  follMwinir  it,  where 
for  certain  reasons  it  is  expedient  to  jtuuse 
n  wldle  on  some  preparatory  chord,  and  nut  to 
commence  serious  openitiim»  before  the  miudu  of 
the  audience  have  settled  to  the  proper  level. 

Specimens  of  tUs  kind  aie  oommon  in  the 
works  of  many  great  masters — e.g.  Beethoven's 
^k>nata  in  Eb  (op.  27,  No.  l).  Adagio;  Sonata 
pathetique  ;  Variations  in  F  (op.  34) ;  Brahms's 
Sonata  in  FS  (op.  2,  last  movement)  ;  Mendebt- 
sohn's  '  LubgeHang,'  connecting  the  hr&t  muve- 
lat  nt  with  the  second. 

The  greater  cadenza,  which  is  a  development 
of  the  vocal  tloiiriHh  at  the  end  of  a  vocal  piece 
already  spoken  t  i  .  that  whkdi  it  is  customaiy 
to  insert  at  the  end  of  a  movement  of  a  con- 
certo for  a  Bolo  instruutent.  Like  its  vocal  pre- 
dflO—ora  the  cadeuza  usually  starts  from  a  pause 
on  a  chord  of  6-4  on  the  dominant,  prepara- 
tMy  to  the  final  close  of  the  movement,  and 
its  object  is  to  show  off  the  skill  of  the  per* 
fixmer.  Such  oadwrnias  may  oocur  either  in  the 
lint  or  last  movement,  and  even  in  both,  as 
in  Mozart's  Concerto  in  D  minor  ami  in  Pm  t - 
thoven's  in  U.  With  r^»rd  to  their  form  there 
is  abedntfllynondeat  au.  They  should  oontain 
manifold  allusions  to  the  chief  themes  of  the 
movement,  and  to  be  successful  should  be  either 
brilliant  or  very  ingenious;  containing  variety 
of  nnxlulation,  but  rather  avoidin;;  proL^resjiions 
which  have  been  predominant  in  the  movement 
itself ;  and  the  more  they  have  the  ohamoter 
<tf  aliandonment  to  impulse  the  better  they  are. 
it  wus  formerly  custuuiar^-  to  leave  the  cadenzas 
for  hnproviiatiaii,  and  certainly  if  the  trtns^  of 
inspiraticm  could  be  trusted  to  come  at  the  right 
moment,  impromptu  cadenzas  would  undoubtedly 
be  most  effective  in  the  hands  of  real  masters  of 
the  situation.  Moreover,  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
isnse  of  their  being  the  exposition  of  the  player's 
q>ecial  capacities  that  they  arc  defensible,  for  as 
w  as  the  composer  is  coooemed  the  movement 
genersUy  offisrs  fiill  opportuni^  tat  display  of 
the  powers  of  the  executant. 

Still  custom  is  generally  stroq^  than  reason, 
and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  oadensas  will  yet 
die  out.  And  as  tht  ai  t  of  impruvi.sation  is  for 
various  reasons  considerably  on  the  wane  it  will 
piobaUy  beoone  habitual  m  waofma  to  write 
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their  own  cadenzas  in  full,  as  Beethoven  has  done 
in  the  £t>  Concerto,  and  iScbuiuann  in  bis  A 
minor  Concerto. 

Beethoven  also  wrote  cadenzas  fur  his  other 
concertos  and  for  Mozart's  D  minor ;  and  theee 
are  published  t^cparat^-ly.  Many  famous  umsi- 
cians  have  suoplied  the  like  for  classical  con- 
certos, Moscbeles  for  Beethoven's,  and  Hummel 
for  Mozart's. 

The  indication  for  a  cadenw,  when  not  written 
out  in  full,  is  a  pause  or  fn- 
mata  ^  indicating  it«  com- 
meooement,  usually  over  a 
rset  in  the  solo  pott,  and 
over  the  last  note  in  c:ich  of 
the  orchestral  parts ;  another 
pause  over  a  shake  in  the 
80I0  part  iiKliratiii;,'  its  close. 
The  example  is  taken  from  ikwthovcu's  Concerto 
in  C  ndner,  irfanofiDrte  part.  IC.H.H.P.] 

CAECILIA,  a  German  musical  periodical, 
conducted  by  an  association  of  scluilars,  art 
critics,  and  artists,  started  by  Gottfried  Weber 
in  1824,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Schott.  It 
appeared  at  irregular  intervals,  lasted  till  1848, 
Mia  ibnne  a  seiiee  of  17  volumes  of  4  nos.  each. 
Weber  conducte<l  it  till  bis  deatli.  at  the  aoth 
Vol.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dehn,  who  continued 
editor  Ull  its  discontinuance  in  consequence  of 
the  political  trouMoM  of  1848.    By  its  ojH*ning 
pros}»ectus  Caeciiia  was  intended  to  be  nut  «m> 
much  a  regular  periodical  as  a  collection  of 
on't^nal  artii:le8  of  ]iermanent  interest,  and  a 
medium  fur  the  e.vch;iuge  of  views  and  opinions 
on  art.    It  contains  pa^iers  on  the  theory  of 
music  and  acoustics,  on  history  and  esthetics, 
reviews  and  notices  of  music  and  treatises  on  the 
art.    The  earlier  numbers  also  contained  tales 
and  noenu^  and  other  light  pieces.  Amongst 
the  tneoretical  artieleB  of  meet  value  are  tiiaae 
on  the  compeii.-atiou  of  organ  pipes  (xi.  181-203) 
and  on  tht  production  of  aliquot  Umes  in  reed 
pi|)e8  and  daiinetB  (mi.  i),  both  by  W.  Weber ; 
on  the  voice  (i.  81  ;  compare  iv.  157  and  -'2y\ 
by  Gottfried  Weber ;  an  account  of  the  experi- 
ments of  Joh.  HfUIer  on  the  IbnnaUen  of  tin 
Voice  (xxi.  16),  by  Haeer ;  on  equal  tt'iiii>tt-a- 
ment  (xxvL  137),  and  on  measurements  of  vmm 
and  of  temperament  (md.  117%  both  by  Kieeo> 
wetter;  and  on  the  value  of  notes  and  the  length 
of  string  uccesaary  to  produce  them  (xxiv.  91), 
by  Krieger,    Amou;,'  tlie  historical  t^ai^crs  may 
be  named  those  on  the  literature  and  history  of 
music  by  Anton  Schmid  (xxi-xxvii)— chiefly 
notices  of  ancient  M8S.  in  the  Vienna  library; 
also  a  paper  by  Aloys  Fuchs  on  the  musical  col- 
lections of  Vienna,  interesting  for  its  descriptions 
of  MS.S.,  especially  those  of  the  Gettellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  {jam.  40};  several  ooinmunica- 
tions  by  Ddm  on  the  Baoh  MSS.  in  the  BefVn 
library  (xxii.  16.'),  xxiii.  34,  xxiv.  17);  critical 
papers  by  Gottfried  Weber  un  the  authenticity 
of  Moiirt*s  *Bequiem'  (iii.  205,  iv.  357,  v.  237, 
vi.,  viii.  128,  ix.,  x.,  xiv.  147,  xx.  279),  written 
with  unneccssan'  violence  and  personality,  and 
rinse  ■ttpeneded     the  poUication  of  the  mie- 
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ginal  score.  In  addition  to  the  authors  named, 
artidea  were  fumuihed  by  Bochlibt,  Chladni, 
Flak,  and  ron  Driebeig,  anl  tiie  whole  formed  a 
valuable  recfinl  of  the  progress  of  the  histdrical 
and  theoretical  departments  of  music  during  a 
quaiiar  of  a  osBiaiy.  Hie  {mcticul  portion  of 
the  art  was  not  so  wdl  rqvesented.  In  fac't 
the  ^reat  movement  b^gan  by  Mendelssohn,  and 
'oamed  on  by  Sohnmawn,  Chopin,  and  others,  not 
only  received  no  recognition,  but  was  treated 
with  a  certain  covert  hostility,  and  with  the 
constant  ohtriHion  of  an  obsolete  and  exaggerated 
worship  of  Mozart.  In  the  first  volume  the 
pablioation  of  a  mass  by  the  Abbtf  Vogler  (died 
1814)  was  haileil  as  an  event,  and  reviewed  witli 
laborious  care.  In  the  list  of  publioatio&B  of  the 
year  CQiitaiiMd  in  the  97th  Tolnme  warcely  any 
mention  is  madf  of  thtj  wurka  of  eitlit-r  of  tliu 
oonmoMn  named  above ;  and  the  notices  are 
oonuwd  abDort  «iitirely  to  mStm  mwie  and  in* 
stnit;tion  Ixwks,  chii  fly  tho^^e  issued  by  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  maguziue.  Mendelssohn's  '  St. 
Paul'  (produced  1834)  is  only  cursorily  man- 
tionctl,  diojiin  is  rarely  naiiu;<l,  and  Schumann 
not  at  all,  though  by  the  year  1848  he  had 
OOmpoeed  many  of  his  very  greatest  woflu.  The 
Oarlier  voluincs  of  the  Caetilia  are  of  more  value 
dian  the  later  ones  in  reference  to  practical 
BMrie.  [A.  M.] 

CAECILIAN  SOCIETY.  This  society  was 
instituted  in  1785  by  a  few  friends  who  met 
weaitly  at  each  other's  houses  Ibr  the  practice  of 
hymns  and  anthems,  Init  subsequently,  having 
some  iustrumcntalisUi  among  them,  tlicy  united 
for  the  performance  of  sacre<l  works  on  a  more 
extendi d  scale,  and  especially  of  Handel's  ora- 
torios. In  1 791  an  organ  was  erected  in  the 
society's  room  in  F'riday  street,  and  after  moetiqg 
at  Plasterers*  Hall,  Painters'  Uall,  Coachmen's 
Hall,  and  the  Paid's  Head,  they  obtained  the 
use  of  Albion  Hall,  London  Wall,  where  they 
met  until  the  dimoltttion  of  the  society  in  1861. 
Among  the  worits  performed  were  all  Handel's 
orat-trios  and  seculair  composititmM,  Haydn's  'Cre- 
ation' and  'Seasons,'  Mozart's  and  Haydn's 
aaseea  and  Mendelssohn's  'EUiah.*  W.  Roe- 
sell,  sonjfctime  orgam'st  to  the  FouudlinL:,  com- 
poeed  fur  the  society,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
*Tb»  Redemption  of  Israd*  and  the  'Ode  to 
Mu»if,'  the  words  of  the  latter heini;  Biij)i>lied  by 
Mr.  Vincent.  John  Nightingale^  Uussell's  sue* 
esseor  at  the  FoundBng,  who  oetmme  organist  to 
the  society,  also  composed  a  work  for  ]>erform- 
ance  by  the  members.  For  many  years  the 
•oeiety  gave  the  only  performances  of  the 
oratorios  of  Handel  and  Haydn  which  could 
be  heard  (except  during  Lent  at  the  theatres 
of  Covent  Ganien  and  Drury  Lane),  and  its 
work  m^  be  said  to  have  been  taken  up  by  the 
Sacred  Hannonie  Society,  which  was  foiinded  a 
iuw  years  before  the  dissolution  of  the  older 
body.  The  first  conductor  of  the  Society  was 
Mr.  Vincent,  an  amatenr,  who  filled  the  office 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Walker,  whose  place  was  taken 
Igr  Ilia  own  •oat  Joseph  WaOter.  Mr.8hoabri4fs 
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was  the  last  conductor.  Among  the  earlier  msm* 
ben  were  some  professional  muidciami  who  after* 
wards  became  nmoos^  and  who  when  iluy  had 
left  its  ranks  frequentlj  came  to  afsist  in  its 
performances.  The  society  was  almo*)t  entirely 
self-euppertlag,  and  the  tickets  of  admission  to 
the  concerts  wttw  given  hj  the  members  to  their 
friends.  [C.  M.] 

C  ESAR,  Jdlius,  M.D.,  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Rochester,  maiij  of  whom  are  intened  in  tliia 
cathedral  there,  was  an  amateur  composer  in  the 
1 7th  century.  Some  catches  by  him  appear  in 
the  collection  CDlitled  '13m  Pleasant  Musical 
Companion.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

Ci£SA£,  aliaa  William  Smxosroill,  was 
the  composer  of  some  songs pahUshed  in  'Select 

Mdt^icall  Avrea  and  Dialogues^  l653<  ^i>'l  other 
collectionH  of  the  j)criu<l.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAFARO.  P.VSQU.VLJ:,  otherwise  CAFFARO, 
and  also  known  by  his  name  of  endearment 
CAFFARELLT.  was  bom  at  Naples  in  1708. 
He  was  deatiueil  by  his  parents  for  a  scientific 
career,  but  his  bent  towards  music  showed  itself 
too  strf)n>,dy  for  contradiction,  and  he  was  en* 
tered  at  the  Conservatorio  della  Piet^,  at  that 
time  under  the  dire<;tion  of  Leonardo  Leo.  On 
the  termiimtion  of  his  studies  he  became  Maeetro 
at  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Naples,  and  in  tfane 
Director  of  the  Conservatorio  as  well.  He  died 
in  1787.  Graoe^  purity  of  style,  and  poverty  of 
invention  were  the  characteristics  of  his  work. 
The  following  are  amon;;  his  ln.st  known  pro- 
ductions:— Oratorio  per  I'lnveuzione  della  Crocej 
Najiles  1747.  Ipennnestra;  Naples  1751.  La 
Dihfatta  di  Dario ;  1 756.  Antigono ;  1754. 
L'Incendia  di  Troia;  Naples  1757.  Cantata  a 
tre  Tooi  per  feeteggiare  il  gioroo  natalizio  di 
Sua  MaestH  ;  Naples  1764.  Arianna  e  Tof^eo; 
1766.  Cantata  a  tre  voci,  etc.,  etc.;  Naples 
1766.  II  Cresco  kTmto;  1768.  Giu^-tizia  phfc. 
cata;  1769.  Cantata  a  pih  vix^i  pt-r  la  Tiana- 
lazione  di  sangue  di  S.  Januario  ;  Naples  '7^9' 
L'Olimpiade;  Nicies  1769.  Antigono,  reset  to 
fresh  music;  1770.  Betulia  liberata.  II  Figluolo 
prodigo  ravvuduto.  Oratorio  on  S.  Ant(.nio  of 
Padua.  II  Trionfo  di  Davidde,  Oratorio.  In 
addition  to  these  there  are  in  existence  by  Cafaxo 
many  pieces  of  church  music,  consisting  of  masses, 
psalms,  motets,  etc  ,  of  acknowleilged  merit.  An 
'Amen'  for  5  voices  by  him  is  included  in 
NoveDo'i'ntnrOHamlM}.*  [B-H-P.] 

CAFFARELLT,  Gasvaito  Majobavo,  Dnro, 

was  born  at  I'-ari,  Naples,  April  16,  1703.  His 
father  was  a  peasant^,  and  for  some  time  oppotied 
his  son's  indination  for  mnaic  at  the  ex  pc  nse  of  his 
onlinary  ta-skn.  Oaetano  however,  by  his  assidu. 
ous  attendance  at  the  musical  services  in  a  certain 
chapel,  soon  attracted  the  notice  and  finTour  of 
Catanj  or  Caffaro  (sec  above).  This  artist,  recog* 
nisitig  the  genius  of  the  boy,  rescued  him  from 
the  ton  to  whidi  he  wa>  ck^tined  by  his  ignorant 
parents,  sent  him  to  Norcia  to  bf?  preparwl  for 
the  career  of  an  evirato,  according  to  the  barba- 
xoos  otutom  of  tboee  daje;  9ad,  npon  hiszetmi^ 
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gave  him  in  his  own  house  elementary  instruction 
in  reading,  writing,  and  music.  When  sent  to 
■tudy  at  Naples  under  Porpura,  the  grateful 
youtJi,  M  was  not  unuwal^  called  hinuwlf  Cafia- 
retU,  in  romembnnoe  of  lib  finrt  protector.  It 
is  of  tids  extnuirdinary  singer  that  the  Htory  u 
-told  that  he  waa  kept  by  old  Porpom  for  five  or 
■ix  yean  toihe  nniiitemipted  and  auTarted  atody 
of  one  page  of  exercittes:  and  that,  at  tlie  end  of 
thia  time,  he  was  diatuiaMd  with  these  words, '  Go, 
my  MO :  I  bave  aotUng  mora  to  teach  yoo. 
You  are  the  greatest  singer  in  Eumpe.'  \\1iether 
Porpora's  object  in  this  system  was  to  secure  the 
perfect  equality  of  the  voice,  which  in  his  opinion 
could  not  Ih)  otherwise  gained,  or  to  hiinihle 
the  h(yy'a  pride,  which  was  inordinate — whether 
•ihe  Btury  be  true  or  fiUee,  certain  it  is  that, 
aownling  to  all  coiiij>ot^nt  authoriUee,  the  singers 
whom  he  sent  forth  into  the  world,  Farinelli, 
Caffardli,  ela,w«ra  raperior  to  any  that  preceded 
or  followed  them.  His  valedictory  words,  in  any 
case,  were  ill  calculated  to  check  the  pride  and 
presumption  which  made  Caffarelli,  throughout 
a  career  of  man'ellous  BucoeH)  always  ridioqkm% 
always  odious,  and  always  a  oontfaat  to  tiie 
modest  Furinelli.  In  1724  he  made  his  d^but 
at  Home  in  a  female  character,  as  was  usual  for 
soprani  Ht.s,  when  his  bsavdfbl  Toioe,  perfisct 
nictliod,  uihI  haiiflsorne  fjvce,  ]irixnin.'d  Inm  his 
first  triumph.  Ue  uow  easily  obtained  eugage- 
ments,  aaia  Ban;  wltii  simikr  suooeM  in  the 
priiicijinl  citie.s  of  Italy  until  1728,  when  he 
returned  to  Kome.  Here  his  success  was  more 
brilliant  Ulan  belbra,  and  than  that  of  any 
previous  singer.  He  was  courted  by  the  highest 
society,  and  in  one  of  his  very  numerous  '  bonnes 
ftrtunes*  he  nearly  lost  his  UfSs.  Owing  to  a 
sudden  alarm,  he  iiad  to  escape  by  jjas-iing  the 
night  in  an  empty  cistern  in  a  garden,  where  he 
caogbt  ft  severe  cold,  which  kept  him  to  his  bed 
for  a  month.  After  this  ho  went  about  every- 
where pnitected  by  four  bravos  from  the  vengeam  e 
of  the  husband.  He  left  Rome  safe,  however,  in 
1 730 ;  and,  after  singing  in  other  phKXs,  arrived 
in  L<mdon  at  the  end  of  1 737.  Here  he  made 
his  first  appearance  at  the  King's  Theatre  on 
Jan.  7,  in  the  principal  character  in 

Handd*s  'Fsramondo,*  and  in  *Sene*  on  April 
15.  IT-  also  f-ang  the  part  of  Jason  in  ]'>•><  i,(ti.-< 
*  JLa  C'ouquista  d^  vello  d'oro'  in  the  same  year. 
His  name  does  not  appear  agidtt ;  and  it  is  said 
that  diin'n.:  :i1l  liii^  stay  in  Lon<l(»n  he  \vii.s  never 
in  good  health  or  voice.  He  dues  nut  apjiear  to 
have  fulfilled  the  eipeetation  that  hii^  coming 
h.id  (Teat«Nl.  He  now  returned  to  lUily,  and 
patised  tiirongh  Turin,  Genoa,  Milan,  Florence, 
and  Venice,  in  a  triumphal  progre««.  At  Turin, 
when  the  Prime  of  Savoy  told  Caffarelli.  after 
praising  liim  <^'riatly,  that  the  prineeHS  thought 
it  hardly  poHsiMt-  that  any  singer  could  please 
aft«r  Farinelli,  'To-night,'  he  replietl,  'she  shall 
hear  two  Farinellis  I '  Wliat  would  liave  been 
thought  of  this  answer  by  the  lady  who  once 
exclaimed  in  delirious  excitement  'One  God, 
and  one  Farinelli  1'  At  Nicies  he  eacdtad  the 
srildsst  enthuiiaan.  WP«  he  waa  singing  there 


he  was  told  of  the  arri^-al  of  Gizdello,  whom, 
as  a  {Kxssihle  rival,  he  was  most  anxious  to 
hear  and  estimate  for  himself.  He  posted  all 
the  way  to  Borne,  arrived  in  time  for  (he 
opera,  and  took  a  back  seat  in  the  pit.  After 
liritening  attentively  to  Oizziello's  aria  di  aitrate 
he  could  not  master  his  emotion ;  but^  i>f^ 
from  Us  seat,  exdafaned  'Bm^o^  bravisriao^ 


Girjnello'  E  Caffarelli  chi  te  to  dice' 


an 


1  fled 


precipitately  from  the  theatre.  Throwing  himself 
mto  his  carriage,  he  posted  rapidly  bade  to  Naplea, 

and  found  lit-  had  lian  ly  time  to  dress  and  ap- 
pear at  the  o|>era,  where  his  absence  had  already 
been  remarked.   In  1740  he  returned  to  Venioe^ 
where  he  received  a  higher  salary  than  any  singer 
had  received  before. — 800  sequins  (  =^£3^5),  and 
a  benefit  of  700  sequins  (wXjJf).  for  a  season 
of  three  inf>nth9.     He  reappeared!  at  Turin  in 
1746,  and  then  at  Florence  and  MiL-in.    On  the 
invitation  of  the  Dauphine  be  went  to  yxrin  in 
1750,  and  sang  at  several  concerts,  where  be 
pleased  as  much  as  he  astonished  the  critics. 
Louis  XV  sent  him  a  present  of  a  snuff-box  ;  but 
Caffarelli,  observioff  that  it  was  plain,  showed 
the  messenger  who  brought  it,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  court,  a  drawerfuU  of  splendid  Imxet*, 
and  remarked  that  the  worst  of  them  was  hner 
than  the  gift  of  the  King  of  Frimoe.   'If,*  aaid 
he,  '  he  had  sent  uie  hi.n  |)ortrait  in  it !  *    *  Thatk* 
replied  the  gentleman,  'is  only  fnvea.  to  am- 
bassadors.'   'Well,*  waa  the  rs^y,  'and  all 
the  ambaisatlons  of  the  world  would  not  nuvke 
one  Caffarelli  1'    This,  when  repeated,  made  the 
King  laugh  heaiiily ;  bat  tiw  Danphine  sent  for 
the  sinLrer,  and,  giving  him  a  jMwsjxirt,  said — *  It 
is  signed  by  the  King  himself, — for  you  a  great 
honoar;  but  lose  no  time  in  uning  it,  for  it  la 
only  gwxl  for  ten  days.'    Caffart-Ui  left  France 
in  dudgeon,  saying  he  had  not  gained  hisex|)eases 
there.  Stories  ^ut  him  are  innumerable :  M«- 
tastaaio,  in  one  of  hi«  letters,  tells  an  amoidng 
one,  acxtinling  to  which  the  intervention  of  Teai, 
the  celebrated  liiigsr,  alone  saved  him  from  » 
duel  at  Vienna,  provoked  by  his  amgance  and 
fully.     At  tlie  age  of  sixty-five  be  was  still 
singing ;  but  he  had  made  an  enormous  fi>rtun«^ 
had  purchased  a  dukedom,  and  built  at  iSanto 
Dorato  a  palace,  over  the  gate  of  which  he 
inticribed,  with  bin  usual  miHle*ity,  *  Aniphion 
Thebas,  ego  domum.'    A  ootnmeDtator  added 
*Ille  com,  sine  tnl*  It  will  be  infemd  from  the 
aliovf  that  he  wan  the  rival  of  Farint  lli.  t>  whom 
by  some  ho  was  preferred  as  a  singer.    He  ex- 
celled in  slow  aadpathetio  airs,  as  well  as  in  the 
bravura  style;  and  was  unappro-itluHl  l)oth*in 
beauty  of  voice  and  in  the  perfet^iun  uf  his 
shake  and  chromatio  scales.    He  is  aaid  to  have 
been  the  fintt  to  introduce  the  latter  emlielliab- 
luent  in  ({uick  movements.    Ho  dieil  in  1783, 
leaving  Ua  wealth  and  hie  dukedom  U)  his 
nephew.  [.1.  M  ] 

^'A  IRA.  The  earliest  uf  French  revolutiun- 
WLxy  songs,  probably  first  heard  on  Oct.  5.  1789, 
when  t!i<-  I'ari^iaiH  !narche<l  to  VersjiilleH.  The 
words  were  suggested  to  a  street-singer  called 

XAdrtf  bj  General  Ln  FtytMa^  who  leoMOklMnd 
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Le  people  en  ce  jour  mm  cetm  vtfp^ : 
Ah  I      ira,  9«  ira,  fa  ira  ! 
Halgre  Iw  matiii%  tout  vioadm.* 

At  a  later  period  the  burden,  thoq|^  XBOte 

fenwiouB.  was  hardly  mnro  metrical 

'  Ah  :  fa  ira,  9a  ira,  9a  ira  ! 
Lea  aristocrat'  h  U  l&nteme ; 

Ah  !  fa  ira,  fa  ira,  9a  ira  I 
Lee  aristocrat'  uu  Im^  ptiudm.* 

Tlia  tune — the  length  and  compass  of  which 
whaw  tiiat  it  was  not  composed  for  tha  aong — was 
tlM  production  of  a  certain  R^coiir  or  Bwourt, 
m  ddMrum  player  at  die  Opera;  and  as  a  contro- 
dan»k.'  wa.H  >  iriLrinally  Toiy  popular  md^  tha  title 
of '  Carillon  national.' 

Attegto   


CALAH,  JoBiT,  hom  1758,  was  organist  of 
Peterborot^  Catliadral  in  the  latter  piui  of  the 

laxit  .vntiirv.  He  rnmpoeed  some  cathwlral  iniiHic, 
still  in  uae,  and  died  Aug.  4,  1  798.     [W.  H.  H.  j 

CALANDO  (ItaLX  dimini«h  mg,  1.  e.  m  tone ; 
cjuiviil*  nt  to  diminuendo  or  dicruetHdo,  and 
often  asaociatM  with  vitardnmlo.  [G,] 

CALASCIONE  or  COLASCIONE  (Ital.; 
Vr.  C9ttitkom\  The  name  of  a  H  n^'erboard  fnstra- 

inent  «f  the  lute  kind  Ix-lonirinLr  tn  Ix>w6r  Italv. 
The  calaxcione  is  strung  with  two  catgut  stringn 
UnMd  a  fifth  apart.  The  body  of  it  is  like  that 
of  an  ordinary  \nU-.  hwi  it  i««  rtjlativly  Hmaller 
towanlrt  tlie  netrk.  Of  all  hngcrl><iani  iiuttrunients 
the  cahutcione  i<(  most  Mite  the  NFR  (ToeaUsed  ' 
W  di&tent  interpreters  &n  nofre,  nefni,  or  iieff  r> 
at  the  old  Egyptian  niouumentH ;  hut  it  would 
bt  a  bold  hypothonis  derive  the  mmiem  in<d;ni-  1 
%  frooQ  one  used  in  such  remote  antiquity, 
]oilg.||0oked  Kgyptiau  lut^  having  been . 


depicted  as  early  as  the  fourth  dynasty— accord- 
ing to  Herr  Lepsius  anterior  t*)  3000  b.c. 
The  etringH  of  the  calascione  are  touched  with 
a  plectrum,  rarely  by  the  AngerB.  He  finger- 
board  has  frets  of  ivorv.  Ahout  1767  the 
hrothfltaCoU  were  noted  perlonncn  on  it.  [See 
Bawdoba.]  [A.J.H.] 

CALDARA,  Antonio,  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1678,  where  he  studied  music  und.  r  Lej^-nzi. 
He  remained  for  many  years  a  aiuiple  singer  iu 
the  Ducal  Chapel  of  S.AIarco.  but  was  in  1 714  ^ 
pointed  Maestro  di  CAmeUa  at  Mantua.  Thence 
in  1 718  he  went  to  vfenaa,  where  the  emperor 
(  "liiiih  H  VI  made  hxvfx  one  of  his  vioe-ohapel* 
masters.  In  1 738  he  returned  to  Voiice^  where 
he  Ihred  in  retirement  nntil  hie  death  in  1768. 
These  are  the  dates  in  hi.s  career  which  are 
given  by  F^tis,  and  which  he  defends  against 
Gerber  and  Aatoine  Sehmidt^  who  aay  that  he 
xjied  at  A'icnna  in  1736.  lie  was  a  laborious 
compot-er  both  for  the  church  and  the  stage. 
But  hitt  woith  is  hardly  equid  to  hii  feeondity. 
A  certain  Kohnnnity  of  manner  in  some  measure 
redeems  kiti  diurch  music;  hut  his  operas  are 
etiMentially  of  that  order  which  when  Ottoe  laid 
aside  are  laid  anido  fur  ever.  He  wro'o  n'>  less 
than  69  o|x:ras  and  oratorios,  and  Jraiuatio  com- 
positiona  m  the  nature  of  one  or  the  other.  The 
catalogue  oir his  church  music  is  e(|ually  lengthy, 
and  includes  a  number  of  cantate  ou  tJicred  sub- 
jects for  one.  two,  and  three  voices,  with  elabo- 
rate orchestral  accompaniments.  [E.H.P.] 

CALIFE  DE  BACJDAD.  Oj.ora  in  one  art, 
words  by  Saint-Just,  music  by  Jioit  ldieu;  pro- 
duced at  the  Opera  ComiqiM  }x*i)t.  16,  1800, 
and  still  a  favourite^  After  many  hundred  repre- 
sentations. [G.] 

CALL,  Leonard  db,  bom  in  1779;  *  guitrir 
player  flad  oompoiter  of  harmonious  and  pretty 
part  floog^  which  were  greatly  in  fashion  in 
Germany  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  and 
contributed  much  to  the  formation  of  the  'Miinner 
Gesangvereine'  in  that  oountrr.  Some  pleasing 
specimetts  will  be  ibtmd  in  '  Orpheus.'  De  Call 
iu  also  known  for  his  instruction  boolc  ftr  the 
guitar.    He  died  at  Vienna  1815.  [G.] 

CALL  CHANGES,  Bingei*  are  aaid  to  be 

rintring  call  changes  when  the  conductor  calls  to 
each  man  to  tell  him  after  w  hich  hell  he  in  in  r\u;, 
or  when  the  men  rin^  changes  with  the  order  iu 
whidi  they  are  to  ring  written  out  before  them. 
When  such  chaiiun  s  are  runir,  each  change  is 

Sener^ly  struck  coasucutively  from  ten  to  a 
ondred  timea.  [C.A.W.T.] 

CALLCOTT,  JoHir  Waca,  Mas.  Doe.,  was 

horn  Xovemhor  20,  !  7^)6.  at  KensiiiLrtnn,  where 
his  father  carried  on  the  buuiness  of  a  bricklayer 
and  builder.  Whilst  a  school  boy  he  had  fif^quent 

oiiIKirtmiitiL's  of  examining'  the  or^'an  at  KmsiuLf- 
ton  church,  and  having  fonuwl  an  acipjaintauce 
with  the  ot^ganiat  Ijecame  a  constant  visitor  to 
th»'  <ir.:an  loft  on  Sumlays.  Tlit  rc  he  acquired 
hi-i  kuuw  lodge  of  the  rudiuieutfi  ut  music.  Hi^i 
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intention  wm  to  follow  the  profcfwion  of  BiirL'cn', 
but  the  Bight  of  a  Mvere  operation  so  sehuuBly 
aflbeted  I&  navm  tliaft  h»  abaadened  it  and 

tunifd  h\ti  attention  to  music.  In  this  puruuit 
hia  ituditis  were  proeecuted  without  the  aid  of 
a  maaCer.  By  frequent  attetidanee  at  the  Chapel- 
Soyal  and  Westminster  Abbey  he  iHcame  ac- 
quainted, in  1782,  with  Dni.  ^Vniuld  and  Couke, 
and  the  elder  Sale,  fmm  whom  he  derived  much 
musical  knowletlge,  although  he  did  not  receive 
any  regular  instruction.  In  1783  he  l>ecame 
deputy  organist,  under  Reinhold,  of  St.  Georj,'e 
the  Martyr,  Queen  Square,  liltxtmsbury.  which 
post  he  held  until  1 785.  In  the  latter  year  Dr. 
Cooke  introduced  him  to  the  orchestra  of  the 
Academy  of  Ancient  Muaic,  and  the  ■wociationa 
he  there  fonned  gave  him  his  first  biaa  towards 
glee  writing.  In  1 784  ho  had  submitted  a  glee, 
'  0  aovereign  of  the  willing  soul,*  as  a  candidate 
fbr  a  prise  at  tbe  Oatdi  dub,  wliidi  was  not 
B  iccefsful  ;  but  ill  1  7S5  he  rarrie<l  off  tliree  of 
the  four  prize  medals  |nven  by  the  club  by  his 
catch  *0  DeaoteouB  hSp ;  bis  eaamt  'Blessed  is 
be';  and  his  irhe  'Dull  n-pininLT  sons  of  care.' 
On  July  4  in  the  same  year  he  took  the  dei^ree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  netting  an  hia 
exerciiw  Dr.  Joseph  Wartnn's  'Oih-  lu  Fimcy.'  I 
In  1786  he  com^Kwed  an  ode  for  the  Iluinaue  I 
Si)ciety,  and  gained  two  priass  ftoin  the  Catch  I 
Club  for  his  euteh  '  On  a  Hummer's  morning,'  and 
his  canon  '  Bow  down  Thine  ear.'  The  next 
year,  determined  (as  be  said)  to  show  that  if  j 
deficient  in  genius  he  was  not  wanting  in  industry,  I 
ba  scut  in  nearly  100  comjMjsitiuns  as  uoniftotitors 
for  the  pdriiesL  Of  4his  large  number,  however, 
two  only  succeeded  in  obtaiuinff  the  coveted 
distinction,  viz.  the  canon  '  Thou  shalt  show  me,' 
and  the  glue  '  Whanu  Battayle  smethynge' ; 
whilst  the  members  of  the  cLub^  to  prevent  the 
rscurrenoe  of  so  troaUesome  sod  inoonvenient 
an  event,  res.i!v,.d  that  in  future  the  numl>er  of 
pieces  to  be  received  from  a^y  one  candidate 
should  be  Hndted  to  twdvo,  i.o.  thrse  of  each 
kind — catch,  canon,  and  serious  and  cheerful 
gle*-^.  in  1787  Callcott  took  an  active  part 
with  Dr.  Arnold  and  others  in  the  formation 
of  the  Glee  Club.  In  1 7S8,  ofT.  nded  at  the 
new  regulation  of  the  Catch  (  iub  limiiing  the 
number  of  cnm(>Qsitions  to  l>e  receive^l  from  each 
cjunlid  it''  for  prizes,  he  declined  writing  for  it, 
but  m  the  next  year,  changing  his  determin- 
ation, he  sent  in  the  full  number  of  jiiects 
permitteil,  and  succeeded  in  currv  ing  off  all  the 
prizes,  a  circumstance  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  club.  The  four  compositions  lAiell 
achieved  this  feat  wore  the  catch  'Have  you 
Sir  John  Hawkins',  History?'  the  canon  'O  that 
Thou  would'st' ;  and  the  glees  '0  thou,  where'er, 
thie  bones  att  rest,'  and  *  Go,  idle  boy.'  In  the 
same  year  he  was  chosen  joint  organist^  with 
Charles  S,  Evans,  uf  St.  Paul's,  Covent  (larden, 
and  four  years  later  organist  to  the  Asylum  for 
Femaio  Orphans,  which  be  bold  till  1803. 

Althouf^h  he  now  nuiki  1  as  onr  of  the  aMr^,t 
and  uuiit  popuhir  cumposers  of  the  day  he  had 
but  UtUe  skill  in  orabestnl  writing.  Ho  there- 


fore availed  himself  of  the  OMOrtunity  affonled 
by  the  visit  of  Haydn  to  B^|iand  in  1790  to 
take  tessona  in  instnnnsntal  oumposition  ftvai 

that  illustrious  master.  Whilst  studyin^^  itnder 
Uaydu,  Callcott  composed  his  fine  song  *  TheM 
as  they  change'  for  Bartleman.  From  1790  to 
1  79.5{  (after  which  the  ( ',Ht<'li  Club  ceased  to  offer 
prizes)  he  whs  iiwxnkd  nine  metlals  fur  his 
composition s ,  tsMi  in  1790  for  the  canon  'Call 
to  remembrance,'  and  the  glee  'O  voi  che 
Bospirate' ;  three  in  1791  for  the  catch  'Tom 
Metaphysician.'  the  canon  'I  am  well  plsasod.* 
and  the  glee  '  Triumphant  Love  * ;  three  in 
179  a  for  the  canon  'O  Israel,'  and  the  glees 
'See,  with  ivy  cliaplet  bound,'  and  'Father  of 
heroes,'  and  ono  in  1793  tat  the  canon  'Christ 
being  raised.*  It  was  about  ibis  time  that  be 
began  to  study  the  works  of  the  best  thi.-<>ri^ts, 
and  to  liwl  the  desue  of  appearing  as  a  writer  oa 
tbe  theory  of  music.  Ibving  ac(inired  tbe  MSB. 
of  Dr.  lioyce  and  his  pupil,  Manna<luke  Overend, 
organist  of  Isleworth,  he  projeoted  a  musical 
dicUonary,  and  made  large  collections  for  the 

work,  of  which  in  l  797  he  issued  a  i)P>^p«.ctU«. 
On  June  19,  1800,  he  proctxided  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Oxford,  his  exercise  being  a  Latin 
anthem,  'Propter  Sion  non  taeelx).'  In  1 801, 
upon  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  coqie  at 
Kensington,  Callcott  accepted  a  commission  in 
it.  Aide<l  bv  a  .subscri|'ti<>ii  he  fi^nneiJ  a  band 
for  the  corps,  for  which  he  not  only  purchai^etl 
the  instruments  and  composed  and  arrang>  d  rhe 
mu.sic,  but  even  instructed  the  performers.  Thi? 
compilation  of  his  dictionary  procce^liiu;  but 
slowly,  and  thinking  the  public  hod  a  right  to 
expect  some  theoretical  work  from  him.  he  em- 
ployo«l  himself  in  1804  and  1805  in  writing  his 
!VIuKical  Grammar,  which  was  publii^hed  in  tSc6. 
In  the  latter  year  he  wrote  for  Bartleman  a 
soena  upon  the  deatii  of  Lord  Ndson.  and  wm 
apfK>inted  to  succeetl  Dr.  Crotch  as  kvt\irer  on 
music  at  the  Boyal  Imtitution.  His  anxiety  to 
distinguish  himself  in  this  new  porilaon,  com- 

bined  with  the  heavy  lab.  nii-  of  which  he  b.i  l 
unsparingly  imposed  upon  himself,  and  the  daily 
drodgeiy  of  tsadiing,  ■erioudy  inpairBd  Im 
health,  and  his  mind  suddenly  gave  way.  Fvir 
Hve  years  his  life  was  a  blank.  During  that 
period  (in  1809)  his  professional  ftiends  gave  a 
concert  on  his  behalf,  and  so  stronir  ^\  the 
desire  to  show  Hviapathy  for  him  that  it  was 
found  that  the  opera-house  in  the  Haymarket 
was  the  only  building  large  enou-^i  to  contain 
the  numbers  who  thronge<}  to  l>e  pre>ent.  After 
an  interval  of  mtber  more  than  five  yean  Dr. 
Callcott  so  far  recovered  as  to  lead  his  friends  to 
hope  that  his  health  was  completely  restored,  but 
their  hopes  were  in  vain.  Two  or  three  years 
passed  md  he  was  again  afflicted  with  tbe  moat 
terrible  calami^  whteb  am  be&I  frail  humanity. 
He  lingeml  until  May  15,  i8ai,  wbsa  dsrth 
terminated  his  sufferings. 

Dr.  Gallcott's  principal  works  were  hia  rmrr 
nnnieiDU''  irleefi  and  ()tlier  piece«  of  v.x  il  haruionv, 
mostly  published  singly,  but  he  left  in  maniuKxipt 
ma^y  anUMm%  lemeii^  cdat,  elo^    Hie  teo 
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aoenA  'Angel  of  life*  was  written  for  Bortleman. 
Uis  aon- in-law,  the  late  William  Horsloy,  Mus. 
Bac.,  edited  in  1824  a  collection  of  his  be«t  glees, 
caU-hf^.  anil  canons,  in  two  folio  volumes,  with 
A  memoir  of  the  compoaer,  and  an  analysis  of  his 
eomporitiana.  The  work  alio  eontaim  a  portrait 
of  C'allcott  from  a  painting  by  his  hmther  Au- 
ffustua^  afterwarda  Sir  Augustus  Callcott,  B.A. 
Bandea  the  ahore-muned  worhs  Cdteotfc  was 
aasociat^yi  with  Dr.  ArnoM  in  the  m  li  <.tii>n.  .uliii)- 
tetion,  and  composition  of  the  tunes  fur  'The 
Pkalnw  of  David  for  tfia  naa  <^  Ptoiidi  Churches ' 
(1 791).  Dr.  Callcott  left  a  ntinieroaa  fiunily. 
Uis  daughter.  tsoi'UlA,  became  eminent  as  a 
teacher  of  the  {danofoirte,  and  hia  younger  son, 
William  Ht  tchixs  Callcott,  has  attained  dis- 
tinction as  a  composer  and  arranger.  One  of  his 
•ongi^  'The  last  man,'  met  with  mnailadjle 
8iicct*.'«a,  and  liis  antlicm  'Give  jwarc  in  our 
time,  O  Lord,'  has  been  very  geuerally  ad- 
mind.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CALLINET.  See  Daublaihi. 

C'AT.ORI,  Anoiola,  wa8lx)m  at  Milan  177,2. 
and  cAnie  to  London  in  1 758.  Here  she  appeared 
in  '  Issipile,'  by  Cocchi.  In  1 759  die  aang  in 
'  Ciro  rioonosciuto,'  by  the  same  comi>osor ;  and 
in  his  'Erginda,'  1760.  In  the  next  »ea.s«)n  she 
jierfomied  the  part  of  Eugenia  in  (Jaliippi's 
•FiloMofo  ili  Campaifnii,'  but  her  name  does  not 
occur  here  again  after  that.  She  had  a  soprano 
voioa  of  great  extent,  n  prafooad  knowle<4re  of 
music,  and  extnvjrdinary  rapidity  of  execution. 
In  1770  she  wa^  singing  at  Dretklen  with  great 
Miooees.  She  returned  to  her  native  country 
in  1774,  and  continued  to  sing  at  the  vari- 
oua  operas  of  Italy  till  1783.  She  died  about 
1790,  [J.M.] 

CALVARY,  tlie  Fn-liah  version  of  Spohr's 
oratorio  of  '  Dee  Heilands  letzte  Stundt;n.'  The 
tnadalioB  waa  made  by  Mr  Bdward  Taylor, 

and  the  first  performance  twk  place  at  the  Nor- 
wich Fcktival  of  1839  under  HjHjhr's  own  direc- 
tion.   It  was  again  performed,  in  his  presence, 

un>ler  CoHta'^  baton,  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,"july  5,  1853.  [G.] 

CALVEST,  SiGNon,  an  Italian  singer  engaged, 
wHh  hia  wife,  in  London  during  the  seasons  of 
17K7  and  1788.  He  sang  the  principal  |»art  in 
Paisiello's  '  He  Teodoro,'  and  assisted  in  the  ^ame 
compocer'a  'Schiavi  per  amore/  and  otitor  operas 
}  >y  C'iinnmsa,  Sarti,  and  Sturaoe^  in  aonw  of  which 
his  wife  appeared  with  him.  [J.  M.] 

OALviHiUtS  Sera,  nrarfdaD,  astronomer, 

.-m  l  <  lip  nobTger,  bom  at  Gorschleben  in  Tliu- 
ringia,  Feb.  21, 1556,  of  very  poor  parents.  The 
MOM  k  n  reWaamant  of  KiulwitB.  Hia  poverty 

interfert<l  greatly  with  his  cdtication,  but  he 
oontrived  to  attend  the  Magdeburg  Gymnabium, 
nnd  iha  Unlv«niti«a  of  Helmatodt  and  Lrfpric, 

msid  to  avail  himself  of  even,*  opiKirtunity  of 
musical  instruction.  In  15 Ho  Ik.-  w;is  made 
nnaio  direetor  at  the  Paulina  duireh,  Lei()sic, 
in  82  Cantor  at  S<:hulpforte,  and  in  94  Can- 
tor and  Scbulooliege  at  the  St.  Thuuus-schuul, 


and  mode  director  at  the  St.  Thoniaa  church 
of  Leipsic.  For  music  he  gave  up  much — for 
instance,  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Wittenbei^g, 
offered  him  in  161 1.  He  died  in  Leipsio  on 
Nov.  34, 1615.  His  treatiaea  are  '  Melopeia . .  .* 
(Erfurt,  1 58  3),  'Compendftim  nracioB  praetica» 
.  .  ,*  (Leij»tiio,  1594),  'Musifu-  artiH  pra-cepta  .  . 
(Leipsio,  161 3;  ed.  3  of  the  '  Coui{>endium'), 
*Exeroitationea  mmdcv  don  . .  .*  (Ix!ipsic  1600 
and  i^)tO-  His  nui.Mc,  orifpnal  and  «-dited, 
comprises  '  Uarmunia  cantionum,  a  M.  Luthero 
. . .  compodtarum'  (Leipsic,  1596),  *Bieinionnn 
libri  duo  .  .  .'  (Do.  1590  and  161  j),  'TeutscheTri- 
cinia  .  .  .'  (Do.  1603),  '  Der  150  Psalm  fhr  12 
Stiiimien . . (Do.  1615),  «l>erFtalterDavi(hi . . .' 
(Do.  i<'»i  7).  Many  niott-ts  and  hymns  are  in  M*^. 
in  the  Library'  of  the  Thomu.-<  school .  [G.] 

CAMACHO.    See  W  EOOi.su  of  Camacho. 

CAMABOO,  MiotTEL  Gomez,  bom  at  Ottada;- 
lajara  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century, 
rottncal  dinctor  at  the  Cathedral  of  Valladolid. 
8efv«ral  of  Us  oompoaitions  in  MS.  are  in  the 
library  of  the  Eiicurial,  and  Bdsva's  '  Lira  Sacra- 
His[>ana'  oon tains  a  beautiftil  hymn  to  St.  lago 
in  the  purest  ommterpoint.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMBERT,  Robert— flometinMi  called  LaM- 

BEBT — the  originator  of  French  opera,  born  at 
Paris  163S;  was  a  pupil  of  CbambonniWs, 
organist  of  tiie  drarob  of  S.  Honor^,  and  (1666) 
Jnteudant  of  Music  to  Anno  of  Auhtiia  The 
'Eohdioe'  of  Peri  and  Caccini,  pertbrmed  at 
FhMWBee  in  i<Soo«  bad  set  the  mnmoal  worid  in 

a  blaz  -,  and  the  Abbt'  pL-rrin,  aftvr  htarinjj 
that  work,  proposed  to  Cauibert  to  compose  a 


similar  piece  entitled  '  La  Pastorale.'  Hus 

performed  for  t!ie  first  time,  aniid  extraonlinary 
applause,  at  the  Cliat<au  (t'l^<Ky,  and  was  the 
first  French  opera.  '  l^i  i'a«itoralo'  WM  fbUowed 
by  'Ariane,'  'Adcniis,'  and  other  pieces,  and  in 
1669  I'errin  obtaiuetl  a  |Kiteut  securing  the  rx'^ht 
to  jK;riV.nu  opera.  For  33  years  Cambert  wsis 
ass^iciated  with  Perrin  in  the  enterprise,  and 
the  result  was  the  production  of  the  operas  of 
'Pomone*  (1671)  and  '  Les  peioes  et  les  plaisirs 
de  Tamour.'  By  Lully's  intriguea  Pezrin  lost 
the  Academic,  and  Cambert  took  refage  in 
England,  whore  he  became  first  bandnuiali-r  to 
a  reaiinent»  and  then  master  of  the  music  to 
Charles  II.  Re  died  here  in  1677.  Portioaa 
of  'Ponionf'  were  printed,  and  the  MS.  of 
'Les  ])eines'  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Natiouale. 
Lully's  jealousy  impliet  that  Oambert  was  a 
fiomiddahU  liniL  [p-] 

CAMPilNT,  Gtov.wni  Gt'iskppe,  boni  at 
Leghorn,  I74f».  violinist  and  composer,  studied 
n^er  Padie  Martini,  at  Bolflgna,  between  1763 
and  1766.  In  the  latter  year  he  produced  an 
opera  at  Naples  without  siieces.-;.  Having  formed 
an  attachment  fur  a  girl  trom  his  native  city, 
he  waH  retumini,'  thither  with  her  to  be  married 
when  their  veM*iel  was  captured  by  ooraahrs,  and 
they  were  both  sold  as  slaves  in  Burbary  Here 
a  rieli  Venetian  merchant  bought  Cambini  and 
I  gave  him  his  liberty.   In  1770  he  went  to  Paris, 
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and  was  I'litrofhiwl  to  fJossec,  wlio  prrformed  some 
of  his  syniiihuniuji  at  the  (.'outerU  iSpiritucIs. 
Tliese  works,  though  very  slight,  were  writtin 
witli  th<-  fl'iwiiii,'  nu-lcxly  chanu-teriBtic  of  lUiliuu 
jiiusic,  au«i  cruaUsci  a  highly  favourable  imprt-stiiuu. 
During  4hB  eBmiqg  twen^  y«*rB,  Cambini  pro- 
duced an  enormous  man  of  music ;  60  symphonies, 
144  string -quartets,  concertos  for  every  variety  of 
instrument,  an  oratorio, '  Le  sacrifice  d' AbruLiun ' 
(Concerts  SpiritueU*  I774)t  *nd  la  opens,  of 
which  Fdtis  giv«s  ft  list.  He  was  oonduetor  at 
tlic-  Tln'atre  des  Beaujolais  (1788-J791).  and  of 
iheXb^tce  Louvois  (1791-1704^  In  1804  he 
wrote  same  artidee  in  tbeLeipne  'Allgem.  Musik. 
Zt  it  nil;,'.' and  in  1810  and  iHii  was  joint-editor 
of  the  '  Tablettes  de  Polymnie.'  Towards  tlie 
end  of  Ua  life  OMnUni  maintained  himself  by 
nrrnn^'nu'  popular  airn  jind  other  like  drtidgcrv, 
but  even  thia  rotiource  failed  hiui,  and  his  la«t  ten 
yean  were  spent  in  tha  hospital  of  the  Bioetre, 
where  he  dieil  iii  i'^2^.  Hix  K^st  works  were  his 
quartets.  He  excellctl  hu  much  in  playing  tliat 
style  of  music,  ilMt  Manfredi,  Nardini,  and  Boc- 
cherini,  the  three  most  eminent  quartet  players 
of  that  epoch,  each  choge  him  to  play  the  viola 
with  them.  Cambini  w  a.-tod  in  dissipation  abil- 
ities which  might  have  placed  him  in  the  fore- 
miist  rank  of  musicians ;  and  so  little  was  he 
troubled  with  a  conscience  as  to  undertake  to 
write  some  quartets  and  quintets  in  the  style  of 
Boocherini,  wUoli  wem  pnllBdied  by  Pleyel,  in- 
diKcriininstaly  withganuuMOonqMMntions  of  that 
master.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMBRIDGE.  See  Degree  ;  Docxoa ;  Pbo- 


CAMERA  (Ttal.  'chamber').  A  sonata  or 
oonceriu  di  cameca  was  of  eaeolar  character, 
and  written  for  a  aoom,  and  wae  to  ealled  to 

distin^Miihb  it  from  the  Konata  or  concerto  di 
chiesa*  which  was  intended  for  perfurmaace  in 
tk  chttidi.  [G.] 

CAMIDfSE,  John.  Iwm  about  17.^5,  was,  on 
the  resignation  of  James  Nan  s  in  i7;6,  ap- 
pointed organist  of  the  cathedral  church  of 
York,  whidi  he  held  until  his  death,  April  25. 

a  poritKl  of  aNtut  forty-seven  years.  He 
published  *  Six  Easy  Lessons  for  the  Harpsichord.' 
His  son  MattBIW  was  iNtrn  in  1764,  and  re- 
ceived his  earW  musical  education  in  the  Chapel 
Royal  under  Dr.  Mares.    On  tbe  death  of  his 
fether  in  1803  he  wax  ap|Miinte<l  liin  successor  as 
oijfanist  of  York.  He  published  a  UoUection  of 
Tones  adapted  to  Sandyisi'  Tendon  of  the  Pnlms 
(York.  I7S(;\  and  'A  Alethod  of  Instniction  in 
Musick  by  Questions  «md  Answers.'    Ue  died  > 
Oct.  33, 1 S44.  agol  80.  His  son  John  graduated  I 
at  I'aiiibri^lLre  ;tM  Bachelor  of  Mu^ic  in  I'^iz,  and 
as  Doctor  in  1819.    About  i8i8  he  published  a  i 
volume  of  Cathedral  Mumo  of  his  composition.  | 

He  rtxeiveil  tlie  .■ippoiiLtnient  of  onranist  of  York 
Cutheilral  on  tUe  death  of  hit*  father  in  J  844,  | 
having  for  many  years  previously  diBchariged  the 
duty.    The  ])r  sent  or^'nti  of  the  cathe<lral,  one 
of  the  largest  in  J'iiuglaud,  watt  constructed  chietiy  , 
under  his  anperintendence.  Early  in  1S59  hp  ' 
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resigned  his  apfKiintmcnt,  and  died  Sept.  21  fol- 
lowing.— The  C;inii(lgeti  afford  a  singular  example 
of  three  members  of  the  Mme  &mily  (father,  eon, 
liU'l  Lnimlson)  hoMini,'  snercKsively  the  appoint- 
ment ut  organist  of  the  suuic  cathedral  for  up- 
waida  of  »  oentniy.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPAGNOLI,  Babtoloueo,  a  violinist  of 
great  repute,  bom  Sept.  10,  1751,  at  Cento,  near 
IVilogna.  He  learned  the  violin  from  Dair  Ocha, 
a  pupil  of  Lolli's,  from  Gua8tarobl>a,  of  the  schoijl 
of  Tartini,  and  alttfrwards  from  JSardini.  While 
in  the  oreheetra  of  tibe  Pei|;dn  at  Florence  he 
made  the  frieml.Hliip  of  Cherubiui.  He  let!  the 
opera  bands  at  Flureoce  aad  Rome  alternately 
for  Mune  years,  and  in  1776  becMne  OapetK 
meister  to  the  Bishop  of  Freysini^.  After  two 
yean  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Duke  of 
Oourland  at  Dreadeo.  Tram  1783  to  86  he  waa 
travelHni:  in  north  Europe;  in  S'8  he  rp^^!'^t<■^l 
Italy.  From  1797  to  1S18  he  was  couduclt.r  at 
Leipsic.  in  1801  he  visited  Paris,  renewed  hisi 
acquaintanoe  with  Cherubini,  and  heanl  K. 
Kreutzer.  On  Nov.  6,  1827,  he  died  at  Neu- 
strelitz.  His  works  comprise  concertos,  sonatas, 
<luel«.  And  sumller  pieces  for  the  violin  .md 
dule,  and  a  violin-school.  His  daughl«.'^^,  Au- 
BERTWA  and  QBABKKfA,  WSf  Well  known  aa 
aingerH.  [P.  D.] 

CAM  P  ANOLOG  Y  (from  eampamo  and  kayoa), 
the  art  and  mystery  of  Bells  and  Bdl-ring;in^. 
See  Bkll.  Change,  CvKiLi.oy,  CHiiua. 

The  following  list  of  works  on  Campanokmr, 
publiihed  dtiring  the  preeent  oentur\',  is  given  m 
Kev.  Woohnore  Wigrara's  'Chan-^'e-ringing  dis- 
entangled' if  871)  as  those  most  useful  to  ringerv 
in  general. 

1.  On  the  Pells  th.mnclvcs: — 'Belfries  and 
Binders,'  U.  T.  EUau«>uibe;  'Clocks  and  Bella.' 
£.  B.  DeniMm;  'Acoonnt  of  Chnrtk  BeU%*  W. 
C.  Lukis. 

2.  On  Change -ringing: — ' Campanologia,'  W. 
Shipwav;  'Campanomgia,*H.Hubbard;  'Change- 
rini,nng,''  C.  A.  W.  Troyte ;  'Cliun  h  1V11<  and 
Hinj^iug,'  W.  T.  Maunsell ;  '  Chau^u  riu^ao^,'  W. 
SotfeeoshaU.  (O.] 

CAM  PBELL,  Alkx  AM>KR,  anorganbt  in  Kditt- 

burgh,  edited  and  puliliehed,  in  179J,  a  collection 
of  twelve  iScots  songs,  with  an  accompaoiment 
for  the  violin,  and  lat4.-r  a  similar  collection  with 
an  accompaniment  for  the  harp.        [\V.  H.  H.] 

CAJkU'ENHOUT,  FiuN<,'Oi8  vak,  bom  mt 
Brasseb  1 780,  died  there  1848,  began  his  earner 
iu  the  orchet^tra  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie. 
Having  developed  a  high  tenor  voioe  he  appeared 
on  the  stsge  at  the  same  theatre,  Dnm^  the 
cnsuiaff  thir^  yearx  he  sang  in  tlie  ehief  towns 
of  HoUand,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  made  hia 
farewell  a[>pcanuice  at  Ghent  in  1847. 
composed  several  oi'jerafl,  'l?!r\)tius'  *Am?ter- 
daiii,  1808)  ;  'Le  Passe-partout'  (Lyons,  iHi^^t  ; 
'L'heureoz  Mensaofs.*  and  others  unpubli^hetl, 
besirles  songs,  clioru^e?*,  and  churck  mu.-iic.  Hi* 
name,  however,  is  chietly  assoeiated  with  tbe 
BuABAH^n  .vhi^  hp  oqmpoaad  At  th«  tioi^ 
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<if  ihe  NToliition  in  1830,  and  has  now  become 
th«  Dational  air  of  Belgium.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAMPIOLI,  ANToyio  GuALAjror,  detto,  bom 
in  Gemiany,  of  Italian  parentis.  He  learnt  to 
siu^  in  Italy  and  returned  to  Germany,  where 
hi«  lovely  cuutralto  voioe  ocMtad  »  gnat  momt 
tion.  He  appeared  first  at  Beriin  in  1708.  In 
1720  he  wa-s  tngaged  at  WolfonlifitUl.  Six 
jears  later  he  viaited  Hambuw;  and,  after  tra- 
velling in  Germany  and  Holbiid,  retamed  to 
Dresden,  where  he  i^ani,'  in  Ha88e'«  '  (  'l<T,fi.l;i' 
in  1731.  At  the  end  of  that  year  he  appeared 
in  LoiidoD  in  Haaders  *P^.'  On  ¥m.  19, 
*73''  ^"^  yanLf  in  the  new  opera  'Stisarme,'  and 
in  leTivalii  of  'Flavio'  and  'Aci«,'  all  by  the 
Mme  maaler.  He  pMMd  the  reaninder  of  hiu 
life  in  Italy.  [J.  M.] 

CAMPION  or  CAMPIAN.  Thomas.  M.D., 
n  phyneiaa  by  profeerion,  wm  »  poet.  dmn»tiat» 
composer,  and  writer  on  music  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  17th  century.    In  1602  he  pub- 
liabed  'Observations  on  the  Art  uf  English 
Poeaie,*  and   in  1607  wrote  and  invented  a 
maeque  jHirformed  at  Whitehall  on  Twelfth 
Night  in  honour  of  the  marria^'o  of  Lord  Uayes 
with  the  (laiiu^hter  of  I^ord  JJeuny,  for  two  of 
the  Hougii  in  which  he  aliio  fumiiihed  the  music. 
In  16 10  he  produced  'Two  Bookes  of  Ayres. 
'The  Ftmt  contayning  Divine  and  Morall  Songs  : 
'The  Second  Light  Conceits  of  Lovers.   To  be 
'  rang  to  the  Lute  and  Viols,  in  two,  three  and 
'CvnraPftrte;  or  Intone  Voyce  to  an  Instroment.' 
TUa  waa  ibOowed,  In  161 3,  by  'Tlie  Third  and 
'  Fourth  Booke  of  Ayres.    Composed  by  Thomas 
'Campian  ao  aa  they  may  be  expressed  by  one 
^ogroe  with  a  VioU,  Late  or  Opharion,*  the 
woraa  as  well  aa  the  muHic  being  of  hiti  jiro- 
dnotion.    In  1613  he  wrote  'Songs  of  Mourning 
hewaHing  the  antlmel^  daaHi  of  nfaioe  Henry? 
which  were  sot  to  music  by  John  Coprario  ;  and 
alao  devised  and  wrote  the  entertainment  given 
by  Lord  Knuwies  at  Cawaome  [Gaveniham] 
House,  near  I'cailinir.  tn  Queen  Anne  in  her 
progress  U^wanla  the  Ikith  on  April  37  and  38; 
the  Masque  presented  in  the  Banqueting  House 
at  Whitehall  on  St.  Steplien's  night,  161 3,  on 
the  marriage  of  the  Karl  of  Somerset  and  Lady 
Francos  Howard;  the  Masque  of  Flowers  pre- 
Banted  by  the  gentlemen  of  Gray  s  Inn  in  the 
aame  phice  on  Twelfth  Night.  1613,  in  honour 
of  the  same  marriage;  and  the  Lords'  Ma.s(|uu 
fwitsd  in  the  Banqueting  Uonae  on  the 
vaniaee  of  fVederidc,  the  Elector  Palatine, 
with  tfit:  Princtss  Eliwibeth  on  Feb.  13,  161 3, 
lor  one  song  in  which  he  also  composed  the 
aarie.  Some  lines  by  Cam^uon  are  prefixed  to 
Alfcn*'"'  F-'rr;i1>oHi  "'h   Ayrt-*,  1609,  and  othern 
Bavenscroft's  'Briefe  Discourse  of  the  true 
Owt  neglaeled)  nae  of  Charaot'ring  the  Degrees 
by  their  Perfection,  Tinjierfcction,  and  Diminution 
in  Measurable  Muiiicke,'  161 4.    Campion's  trea- 
tise, '  A  New  Way  of  making  Fowre  parts  in 
Counter-point,  by  a  most  fainili.ir  and  infallible 
finle,'  was  hrst  puMinhcxi  without  date,  but 
probably  about  1618 ;  the  second  action,  with 
— etaiiona  i)j  CSiiiiif^har  Sympaoi^  waa  pnb* 


lished  in  1655  under  the  title  of  "Hie  Art  of 
Setting  or  Composing  of  Alusick  in  Parts  by  a 
most  ^miliar  and  eaaie  Rule*;  and  another 
edition  eallod  *the  last*  appeared  in  1664,  with 
the  word  'Setting'  in  the  title  changed  to 
'Descant.'  The  later  editions  were  appended 
to  the  first  eight  or  nine  editions  of  John  Play* 
ford'8  '  Intrcnl action  to  the  Skill  of  Musick.' 

Dr.  Campion  died  in  1619,  and  was  buried 
en  Mareh  i  in  that  year  in  the  ciiurch  of  St* 
Dnn.tan  in  the  West,  Fleet  Street  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAMPUKE8E,  Violantb,  was  bom  at  Rome, 
1 785.  She  belonged  to  a  good  family,  and  had 
cultivated  music  only  as  an  amateur  ;  but,  having 
married  a  gentleman  of  the  noble  family  of 
Giostiniani,  ehe  found  heradf  compelled  by  cir>' 
cuiiiatances  to  practise  it  as  a  profession.  She 
appeared  at  first  only  in  concerts.  Possessed  aa 
she  waa  of  m  very  good  soprano  voioe  and  great 
facility  of  f  xeeutioti,  hIic  was  already  a  talented 
singer,  when  she  was  engaged  for  the  private 
concerts  of  Napoleon  in  Paiii,  wlure  she  so  pro- 
fited by  the  le8.-»on9  of  Crescentini  as  to  l>e<'oiiie 
an  admirable  artist.  EIxt.h,  while  in  PariH  in  tho 
autumn  of  1816,  was  intnxluced  to  Mmo.  Caui- 
porese  at  the  house  of  Pacr,  and  gives  a  good 
account  of  her  voice,  style,  and  apjjearanco.  She 
poH^ssed  a  fine  toned  voice  of  more  than  two 
octaves,  from  C  in  alt.  to  A  below ;  but  her  hct^t 
notes  were  from  C  to  F,  She  '  cultivated  a  pure, 
chaste,  and  expressive  style,  wau  a  handsome  and 
elegant  woman  of  31,  with  dark  hair,  eyes,  and 
oomplexion,  a  tall,  slender  figure,  a  fine  Roman 
countenance  full  of  tragic  dignity,  and  featunis 
rather  strongly  marked.'  The  purity  and  force  of 
her  ringing,  and  the  axjuirite  quality  of  her  voice, 
W(  re  united  to  an  execution  refined,  polichcd,  and 
free  from  1^  effort  at  display.  From  Paris  she 
went  to  UOan,  where  she  sang  at  La  Soala  to 
crowde<l  and  cntluiHiastic  houuea.  While  thore, 
slie  is  said  to  have  given  up  an  evenini;  eugap:- 
ment  in  order  to  visit  a  poor  insane  musician 
in  the  hospital,  whom  she  sootheil  \>y  -vvjin-j;  to 
him.  She  was  as  kind  and  chariUiblo  im  she 
was  talented.  In  1817  she  was  engaged  for 
the  King's  Theatre  in  London,  and  made  her 
dt'ibut  on  Jan.  11,  in  Cinmro^a'i  'Penelope.' 
She  was  not  aooustonied  to  th'  -ta.^'e,  and  wa^i 
therefore  at  first  nervous  and  emborrassid,  and 
made  little  effect.  A  critic  of  the  day  said,  'Her 
intonation  \h  generally  good,  and  her  science 
is  indisputable.  It  is  aUke  manifest  in  what  she 
does  and  in  what  she  dedinee.  She  never  attempts 
in  the  way  of  ornament  what  she  cainint  per- 
fectiy  execute.  Catalan!  takes  her  hearers  by 
storm;  Camporese  wina  by  more  quiet,  mora 
r('_"ihir,  but  not  les-t  ccrtrun  ai»pn>;iclii  -^.'  An 
Susanna  in  '  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  she  cstablisiied 
her  reputatfam*  and  thia  soooses  waa  followed  by 
another  when  she  playo<l  Donna  Anna  in  'Don 
Giovanni '  In  May  slie  .ijiiieared  aa  A^Tiese  in 
Paer's  opera  of  that  name,  taken  from  Mrs. 
Opie'a  'Father  and  Daughter,"  in  which  ehe 
delight«Ml  the  critics  by  her  pure  and  tasteful 
singing.  Ambrogctti's  acting,  however,  was  SO 
atrm^y  and  painfully  ^ranuktio^  that  the  piaoe 
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gave  more  pain  than  pleanuro,  and  was  soon  I 
withdrawn.  In  July  '  La  Clemenza  di  Tito'  was  | 
given,  Canipor<>8e  sustaining  the  principal  part  of 
Sesto.  Lord  Mount- Kdgcumbe  declareH  tliat  ^he 
gave  more  eifoct  to  it  than  Braliam  or  Traniez- 
zani.  iShe  sang  also  at  the  Ancient  Music  ami 
PhiUumnonic  Concerts.  Owing  to  a  mistake,  she 
was  not  ro-engaged  for  the  opera,  and  she  con- 
sequently went  to  Milan.  After  singing  there 
and  at  other  places  in  Italy,  she  returned  in 
i8ji  to  London,  with  an  engagement  for  the 
season  at  a  salar^'of  ill 5 50,  with  extra  allowance 
for  co«itumo8,  pcnnibsion  to  sing  at  concerts,  and 
her  salary  {>aid  in  advance.  Meanwhile  she  ^ 
was  welcomed  in  all  rankn  of  society,  even  the 
most  exclusive.  She  sang,  March  10,  in  'La 
Gazza  ladra,'  with  the  greatest  ^clat;  but, 
thinking  she  could  succeed  in  comic  {uirts  still 
more  than  in  tragic,  she  attem|)ted  Zerlina,  but  I 
had  the  good  nen>>e  not  to  rej>eat  the  experiment.  ' 
In  iHii  she  was  again  engaged,  and  appeared  in 
'Le  Nozze  di  Figaro'  and  '  Otello'  ;  and  she  sang 
also  at  the  conci-rts  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  She 
appeared  again  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  1823, 
bringing  out  at  her  benefit  K  ssini's  'Riccardo  e 
Zoraide,'  in  which  opera  she  took  her  leave 
Aug.  5.  In  1824  she  again  returned;  but  her 
voice  was  worn,  and  she  could  not  bear  com- 
parison with  Malibran  and  Sontag,  then  in  full 
force.  She  prudently  retired  to  Home ;  but  we 
find  her  singing  in  Rossini's  'AureUano'  and 
other  o{>era8  at  Ancona,  1827.  Two  years  later 
she  came  once  more  to  London,  and  san;;  in 
concerts ;  but  her  voice  was  gone,  and  her  per- 
formance was  not  successful.  She  had  a  public 
benefit  concert,  with  guinea  tickets^  June  13. 
She  was  still  living  in  i860.  [J.  M.] 

CANA  RIE.  A  now  antiquated  dance,  deriving 
its  name  from  the  Canary  Islands,  whence  it  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced,  in  which  the  two 
partners  danced  alternately  before  each  otlier 
with  tlic  gestures  of  savages  (Uttr^).  It  was 
greatly  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  Louis  XIV. 
According  to  some  authorities,  however,  it  is  of 
Spanish  origin.  It  is  a  species  of  gigue,  usually 
in  3-8  or  6-8  time,  the  distinctive  ijeculiarity  of 
which  is  that  the  first  note  of  the  bar  is  almost 
alwap  dotted.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  the 
Lou  RE,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  tem{x),  th« 
Canarie  being  moderately  quick  and  the  Loure 
somewhat  slow.  It  always  commences  on  the 
first  beat  of  the  bar,  and  consists  of  two  short 
periods,  each  repeated.  The  following  example, 
dating  from  the  17th  century,  is  quoted  from 
jr.  L.  Schubert's  'Die  Taiizmuidk' :  — 


j^'i   r^T^  J  ■'      j  Jr^ 

A  specimen  may  also  be  found,  in  3-4  time  by 
the  way,  in  the  second  suite  (or  'ordre,'  to  use 
the  composer's  own  terra)  of  the  first  book  of 
Couporiii's  '  de  Clavecin.'  [E.  P.] 


C^VNCAN,  a  word  applied  by  modem  slang  to 
a  peculiar  way  of  dancing  at  public  balls,  which 
became  popular  in  Paris  shortly  after  1830,  and 
has  even  tx-en  brought  on  the  stage  in  operettas. 
It  is  neither  a  national  dance  nor  a  charaeteriirtic 
step  ;  but  a  mere  succession  of  extravagant  jump*, 
with  looee  and  obscene  gestures,  introduced  into 
the  usual  figiires  of  the  quadrille.  Acconling  to 
Franci8<pie  Michel  it  is  called  cancan  either 
because  the  performers  are  imitating  the  walk  of 
a  gnose  (or  rather  a  duck — eane),  or  because  they 
quack  like  that  animal.  It  is  more  probably  from 
the  Latin  word  quamqvam,  a  fruitful  subject  of 
squabbles  in  the  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
written  indifferently  'cancjui'  and  'quanquan.' 
French  people  still  employ  the  expression  *  fairs 
un  grand  cancan  de  quelque  chooe,'  in  order  to 
say  '  much  ado  about  nothing.'  [G.  C] 

CANCRIZANS.    This  is  a  name  given  to 

canons  by  retrogression,  on  account  of  their  crah- 
like  motion— frtun  the  Latin  word  cancer,  a  crab. 
The  German  term  is  krebgveig.  An  example 
(from  A.  Andre's  'Lehrbuch  der  Tonsetzkun^t*) 
will  best  explain  their  construction. 


Sometimes  a  canon  is  Injth  cancrizans  and  br 
contrary  motion — '  Retrograde-inverse,'  of  whioi 
we  give  an  example  fnm  Fetis's  'Traite  du 
Contrepoint  et  de  la  Fueue.' 


KeiiTcrwz  le  lirre. 


1  5.  l.ff-J— ^ 

 u— _, 

^  ri  ri  J 

The  book  shoul  \  1)6  turned  tipside  down  to  show  the 
retrograde  and  inverse  struoturo.  [F.A.G.O.} 
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CANNABTOH,  Chkistiar,  a  violin-player,  ' 
ip<>Hf>r.  and  renowne*!  opchcHtral  comluctor, 
WM  lK>rn  at  Mannheim  in  1 731.  He  was  a  pupil 
fint  of  hb  father,  a  flute-player,  and  afterward* 
of  Stamitx  (8e«  thai  name),  the  celebrated  vio- 
linidt  at  the  head  of  the  Mannhdon  orchestra. 
Tbe  Elector  aflerwanLt  sent  him  to  Italv,  where  he 
atudiuii  CDmpoeition  under  Juinelli.  In  1705  he 
was  apiMiinted  leader,  in  1775  conductor,  of  tbe 
orchestra  at  Mannheim;  and  in  1778  followetl 
the  Elector  in  the  same  capacity  to  Munich. 
He  died  in  1 798  at  Fhokfert,  while  on  »  vuit 

t>i  liis  SI m. 

Cauuabich  was  a  very  good  violinist  and  a 
fdt  eotnpoMr,  bat  all  eootemporary  writen  on 

muMical  inatttr-*  lay  most  stns.s  on  hia  great 
•kill  M  a  leailer  and  conductor.  Mozart  in 
nany  letten  to  his  &ther  praiaea  the  perfect  en- 
Bemlile  in  the  orchestral  |>erformance9  at  Mann- 
beiui.  and  iipeaks  of  Camiabich  as  the  best  con- 
ductor he  ever  met  with,  fiumey,  in  hiii  'Tour 
through  Germany,'  is  not  leas  hearty  in  his  praise, 
and  Schubart,  a  Glennan  writer  of  conuderable 
authority,  rcfiorts  upon  the  Mannheim  orchestra 
in  tlie  flowery  atyle  the  period  a*  follows : 
'Here  the /or(e  it  a  thtmder, the creMeiMis ft  eaU- 
ract,  the  diminnrndo  a  crj'utal  »treamlet  babbliny; 
away  into  the  far  diBtance,  the  piano  *  breeze  of 
spring.' 

Tlu  re  can  bo  nn  doubt  that  the  perf  ormances 
at  Mannheim  under  Cannahifih  enjoyed  a  special 
npntaiioB  Ibr  vaflneDent  and  ohwrnmoe  of  ««• 
anees,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Parifi  Conser- 
vatoire concerts  at  a  later  |)eriod.  And  although 
it  has  been  suggested  with  modi  probability, 
that  Cannabich  had  in  t)ii'<  r«-i|«K-t  derived  hi» 
experience  from  Italy,  where  hia  muBter  Jonielli 
ha<i  intn>duced  more  refinement  into  orchestral 
playing,  he  must  still  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
iint  and  most  successful  prouioterH  of  that 
oact  style  of  performance,  which  alone  can  do 
jnatice  to  the  works  of  the  great  modem  00m- 
posen.  He  was  also  a  succes^l  teacher.  Most 
of  the  violinists  at  Mannheim, — some  of  them 
aitiats  of  reputation, — ^were  his  pupils.  That  he 
WW  Boi  oal^Aftrmt  admirsr  of  Moiari*t  genius, 
when  it  was  hy  no  mean 8  universally  rsoognised, 
bat  also  £or  many  yean  a  true  and  nsefid  friend 
to  die  great  master,  is  another  point  which  se- 
ctm\'<  him  a  lasting  plaoe  in  HAttj,  tad  in  the 
hearts  of  all  lovers  of  music 

Ha  ecanposed  a  mnnber  of  openM^  wUcb  bovf* 
ever  were  not  particularly  successful.  Some 
ballets  and  a  comiiderable  immber  of  symphonies 
and  quartets  were  much  liked  at  the  tMM^  but 
appear  to  have  been  of  little  inijtortance. 

Uis  son  Cari,,  bom  at  Mannheim  in  1 769,  was 
nln  »  food  Tiolinist  and  oompoaer.  After  having 
fcr  some  time  conducted  the  n^ren  at  Frankfort  he 
•Qooeeded  his  father  in  1800  as  conductor  at 
Hunich,  and  died  there  in  1 806.  His  oomposi- 
tMH  are  numerous  but  of  no  importance.  Lists 
af  ^hm  woks  of  both  father  and  son  are  given 
hj  F<tis.  [P.  I).] 

CSAKNICIARI,  Dow  Pokfio.  a  composer  of 
tfts  Roman  school.   The  date  of  his  birth  seems 


to  be  nnknown;  but  we  know  that  he  was  ap> 

pointed  Maestm  at  S.  Maria  Magu'iore  in  1709, 
and  that  he  retained  that  post  until  hif<  death, 
which  took  place  Dao.  ajK  ^744-  amatised  a 
large  musical  library,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the 
Basilica  in  the  service  of  which  his  manhood  had 
been  passed.  Tliis  collection,  along  with  the 
otlier  oontents  of  S.  Maria,  has  be«i  dispersed, 
and  niTidi  of  it  has  probably  been  lost.  In  the 
^antini  Hlmiry  there  were  varionB  pieces  by 
Canuiciari : — Three  masses  for  4  and  one  for  5, 
six  Ibr  8  and  four  for  16  Toioes ;  fbnr  noiela 
for  4  and  ten  for  8  voices  ;  two  ^la^^nificatH  for 
4  voices,  with  organ  acoomuauiment ;  and  an 
Ave  Maria  for  8  voices.  He  wrote  musie  tat 
two  and  for  four  clioirs.  An  Ave  Maria  for  4 
voices  is  given  by  Proske,  'Musica  Divina,'  iL 

No.  la  [B.  H.  P.] 

CANON,  lliia  la  tlie  atrietesi  and  moat 

regular  Ri>ecie8  of  imitation.  [Se*-  Imitation.] 
It  is  practised  in  music  for  two,  three,  or  more 
parts.  The  word  ia  derived  fifom  the  Greek 
Kavtuf,  a  nde  or  standanl.  A  canon,  therefore, 
is  a  coiiijK).sition  written  strictly  according  to 
rule.  The  principle  of  a  canon  is  that  one  voice 
In-t^ins  a  melo<ly,  which  m<liMly  is  iniit.ated 
precisely,  note  for  note,  and  (geuerally)  interval 
for  intavval.  by  some  otiier  voice,  either  at  the 
same  or  »  difierent  pitch,  beginning  a  few  beats 
later  and  thus  as  it  were  running  after  the 
leader.  For  this  reason  the  parts  have  been 
sometimes  respectively  called  '  Dux'  and  'Comei^' 
or  '  Anteoedens' and  'CVnuequens.* 

Tlie  followin,'  is  a  simple  example  of  a  canon 
'  two  in  one  at  the  octave,'  ie.  for  two  voices 
an  ooteve  apart,  and  both  aafpag  one  and  tha 
KameaMlMi^. 


f  f 


By  means  of  a  coda  (or  tail  ji'ece^  this  canon 
is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  h\it  many  cauuus 
lead  back  to  the  beginning,  and  thus  IwOQana 
'cinular'  or  'infinite.'  The  following  is  a 
apocimeu  of  this  kind,  which  is  'two  in  one  at 
the  flflh  bsknr,*  or  *eaaon  ad  hypodiapente' 


Sometimes  two  or 
taneously  woven  into 


canons  are  simul- 
The 
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CANON. 


.CANTATA 


following,  for  instance  (from  Tr.ivpra'«  Service, 
1740),  would  be  called  a  canon  '  four  in  two.' 
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Byrd'i  *Dffiges  Domlntim,*  Ibr  8  voioM,  OQIl* 

pi>t-<  (if  4  cnnouy  all  suni;  to^^t  tbtT,  each  TOHM 
aiuj^iiig  the  melody  of  it«  leliow  reversed. 

Often  in  m  quartet  there  may  be  a  cmmmi 
l)et\veen  two  of  the  voicet<,  while  the  other  two 
are  free  ;  or  three  voices  may  be  in  canon  and 
the  fourth  part  free.  We  would  quote  as  an 
example  the  admirable  Gloria  Patri  to  Gil>b<>iui'8 
'Nunc  dimittia*  in  F,  in  which  the  treble  and 
alto  are  in  canon  while  the  tenor  and  baas  are 
free.  Again,  there  are  caoooa  by  invenion, 
diminutiun,  aii^nnentation,  or  'per  recte  et 
retro,'  cancrizjiiH,  &c.  [.""^lo  those  hemlings.] 
A  modem  one  of  great  ingenuity  by  Weber  exists 
to  the  words  'Canons  su  zwey  bind  aicht  drey' 
(J.nlni  ,  Xi>.  90). 

The  old  writers  often  indicated  canons  by 
monogmnuH  symbols,  or  ellier  devices,  instead 
t)f  writ'iuj  thcin  out  in  full.  Indoed  they  WfUt 
so  fur  iM  to  write  their  indications  in  the  form 
ct  a  cross,  a  hand,  or  other  shape,  with  enig^ 
niatiud  Latin  iiiKriptiona  to  in<li<\-itc  ttie  solu- 
tion. Such  piccirs  Were  called  '  enigmatical 
CMHWIB.*  As  couipKmitinns  of  this  nature  can  only 
be  regarded  in  the  lii,'ht  of  ini,anii)U.H  puzzleti, 
bearing  the  saiiio  relation  ^>  music  that  a  clever 
riddle  does  to  {>oetry,  it  will  lie  needless  to  give 
examples  here, — let  it  suffice  to  refer  to  those 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Fetis's  admirable 
'Traite  du  Contrepoint  et  do  la  Fugue,'  and  in 
Marpurg's  celebrated  work  on  the  same  subjects. 

The  great  masters  were  fond  of  the  relaxation 
Oif  theso  jdays  on  notes.  They  nccur  often  in 
Beethoven's  letters,  and  the  well  Ivnown  Alle- 
gretto SdMrtando  of  hii  8tli  Symphony  origin- 


atefl  in  a  canon  to  be  song  at  Maehel's  tafilo. 
Kuchel's  CataU)|gue  of  Moart's  works  contahN 
aj  oanoM;  tint  of  Weber  hy  Jahns,  8  ;  and  aa 

interesting  ct»llection  will  be  f)uml  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Spohr's  Autobiography.  In  Bach's 
'  30  Variations'  there  are  9. 

As  popular  cxan)plo>«  of  canons  may  be  named 
Byrd's  well-kuoun  •  Xon  nobis  Doniiue,'  which 
is  a  canon  threu  in  one,  in  the  fourth  and  Mgllth 
below,  andTallis's  'Canon,'  which  is  a  hymn-tune 
(usually  adapted  to  Kens  evening  h^iuu)  in 
which  the  treble  and  tenor  are  in  canon  while 
the  alto  and  bass  are  free.  The  lover  of  cathedral 
munc  win  find  specimrais  of  almost  every  variety 
of  canon  in  the  service  by  Puroell  in  Bt>,  whioil 
is  a  maatenpieoe  of  ingennity  and  skill.  Oth« 
good  spedmena  wID  be  foond  in  the  CollectioB 
of  his  Gloria  Tatria.  pul>li.Mh«Hl  by  \'.  Novello  for 
the  Puroell  Club.  On  the  tablet  erected  in  the 
cloittm  of  Wertmioater  Abbey  to  the  msawsy 
of  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke,  nn^'anist  of  \Ve.<tnum5ter 
Abbey  at  the  close  of  the  last  centun.  there  is 
engraved  »  oaaon,  three  in  oae^  by  ae«Ms  ma§- 
mentation,  which  is  one  of  the  best  extant  s{>eci- 
mens  of  that  kind  of  composition.  Another,  by 
Andre,  4  in  one,  by  three/old  augmentation,  is 
^'iveii  in  Ouseley's  '  OottBtarpoiiit,  CaiMM^  and 
Fugue,'  example  11. 

Oanons  are  often  introduced  into  fugues  aa  the 
closest  Bi>eciLS  of  'Htreito*  [see  Ffo.iT.  and 
Stuetto],  and  are  to  Lie  found  both  in  vocal  and 
inatnmantil  ocnnpositions.  As  8|Hx;imen8  of  the 
former  we  would  refer,  in  additicm  to  the 
references  given  above,  to  many  of  Handel's 
choruses,  especially  to  one  in  Juda^  Macx^bsios, 
'To  our  great  God,'  which  oontaina  a  oaaoa 
by  invenion;  also  to  Sebastian  Bach's  mag- 
nificent cantjita  on  the  chorale  '  Ein'  fv~'e 
Ituiff.'  As  a|>ecimens  of  instnuuental  canons  we 
wonXl  refer  to  the  lint  movameBt  of  Moait*a 
sonata  for  ]>ianofortfi  and  violin  fa  B  minor ;  or 
to  the  minuet  of  Uaydu'a  symphony  in  the  same 
key. 

Thr  wonl  'c.'inon'  is  also  apjtlted,  somewhat 
incorrtictly,  to  a  species  of  vocal  composition 
calle<i  a  RODMD.  Ajid  thoa  we  have  duets,  trioa, 
and  (juartets  '  a  canone,'  especially  in  the  wocks 
of  modem  Italian  composers,  which  are  not  reaUy 
mwim,  but  a  much  fineer  and  less  scientific  kind 
of  music.  Good  examples  may  be  quoted  in  Bee- 
thoven's 'Mir  ist'  (f^delio),  Cumchmann's  "Ti 
prcgo.'  Cherubini's  *  Pstfida  dori/  and  Rossini's 
•  iM  i  manca  la  voce.'  [ F.  A.  G .  O.] 

CANTATA.  The  idea  of  reviving  the  decla- 
mation of  tragedies  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancients  led  to  the  invention  of  recitative,  which 
is  attributed  to  Caccini  and  {ii-acouio  Peri  .iK-ut 
1600.  It  was  at  first  conhncd  to  the  opt^ra,  Kut 
the  desire  to  adapt  it  to  music  for  the  chamber 
»*oon  le<l  to  the  invention  of  the  Oantata,  which 
in  its  earliest  form  was  simply  a  mu.iical  reci- 
tition  of  -a  short  drama  or  story  in  vorae  hj 
one  person,  without  action,  accompanied  in  the 
simplt.-it  iiKuim  r  ly  a  win;^!  '  instrument. 
The  hist  change  was  the  introduction  of  mn  aii^ 
id  «b  diflkant  pointa  in  tiMooaM  of  tl» 
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CANTATA. 

Ivctted  nArrative;  Hum  pcodudng  *  primitive 
kind  of  rondo. 

The  cantata  in  this  ityle  was  brought  to  great 
nwfectioti  by  the  IteliMM  of  the  I7ih  century. 
The  eoinpoeer  who  produced  the  most  perfect  ex- 
aiupled  was  Carissiuii  ;  aju  art  ntly  tlu  y  an;  all 
iur  a  siiigle  voice,  or  at  most  for  two,  with  ao- 
ooMpMument  of  » lingle  faHtrmnent — Itite,  oello, 
ckvtt^in,  etc.  Shortly  after  liis  time  the  accnm- 
jMtnimwmt  took  ft  much  more  elaborate  form,  and 
the  VMlonoello  parte  to  some  of  Alessandro  Soar- 
latti^B  cantatas  wt  n'  si>  ditfifult  that  it  waa  con- 
udered  the  mark  ot  u  verj-  dii^tiiiguinhcil  artist 
to  be  allle  to  play  them.  Carihsimi  was  the  fimt 
to  adopt  this  fonn  of  fDinpotition  for  church  pur- 
poeee.  Hiii  cantatas,  like  thodo  of  hia  cuutciujx)- 
rariee,  are  only  known  bjr  tho  fint  few  wordu,  bo 
that  it  would  answer  no  purpose  to  quote  their 
liaiiies.  One  ouly  is  mentioned  as  having  l>een 
written  on  a  spticial  occasion— the  death  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  Among  his  contemporaries  the 
wutit  famous  cantata  composers  were  Lotti, 
Autorga,  Iloiwi,  Marcello,  Gas{jarini,  and  Ales- 
aaodro  Scarlatti,  whan  cantataa  were  extra- 
ordinarily nonwrtnu.  One  by  Cetti,  *0  cara 
liberta,'  is  said  to  have  been  esjiecially  &mou8. 
Specimens  by  most  of  these  oomposera  are  quoted 
in  Bnmey's  History,  and  a  ooUeouon  of  twenty-six 
by  CanHsinii  was  published  in  L-ni  Ion  at  the  end 
of  the  i8th  century,  apparently  after  Bumey  had 
Attidied  Ms  work.  TwentjHU  by  Marcello  for 
ditTV-rt  nt  viiceH  witli  ntx'ompaniment  of  ditTeri-nt 
instruments  have  also  been  published,  and  a  threat 
Domber  for  aopvaiio  and  onitcalto  with  abredu 
aooompaniment. 

At  the  b^inning  of  the  i8th  century  cantatas 
of  moio  extended  form  and  various  movements 
were  written  l>y  Doiueuico  Scarlatti  and  by 
I'erj^olesd,  The  uioMt  famous  was  the  '  Orfeo 
f-'l  Euridice,*  which  the  latter  composed  in  his 
hut  illne^.  Handel  also  wrote  cantatas  after 
the  same  fashion,  for  single  voices,  both  with 
aooonpanimentB  of  strings  and  oboes,  and  with 
tbonNigli  biM  for  chmer,  and  many  of  these 
Imto  been  published.  But  they  are  not  well 
known;  and  !<iuce  his  time  this  form  of  cantata 
bae  quite  fallen  into  disuse,  and  has  gradually 
cbaoffed  into  tbe  eoneert-aria,  of  whk£  Mccart 
baa  left  many  fine  oxampleH,  and  <>f  which 
Heethoven's  'Ah,  perhdol'  and  MtsndelsHolm's 
*  Infi^co,'  are  wdMcnown  initaaees.  Tbe  name 
Cantata  i-^  },nv(  n  to  a  com[>osition  by  Mozart 
fi»r  three  holu  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra  in 
three  movements,  oompoeod  in  or  about  1 783 
(K'xht;!.  Xo.  429). 

The  Church-Cantata  is  a  much  more  extended 
kind  of  oompontiou,  aiui  of  tbeae  Handel  also 
WTVte  some,  mostly  in  his  younger  day**,  and 
Skt  present  little  known  (see  Chryuander  a  Han- 
del,  i).  The  greatest  and  most  valualilo  ex- 
amples are  the  Kirchen-cantaten  of  Sebastian 
Bsich.  The  number  which  he  wrote  is  quite 
actonishin^ — a  hundred  have  been  publiKhed  by 
the  Bacfa-Oeaellschaft  alone,  up  to  1876.  and 
novo  thaa  at  waaay  man  remain  in  MS.  A  list 
ct  th»  vhoto— a^a  in  aU-wmi  bo  foukd  in  Mia 
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1  Kay-Shuttle  worth's  sketch  of  his  life.  They  are 
I  for  four  voices  and  full  orchestra,  and  consist  of 
from  4  to  7  movemeuta  —  usually  an  opening 
1  chorus  founded  on  a  chorale-mekxly,  redtativea^ 
I  airs,  and  duets,  and  winding  up  witii  a  diorale, 
often  tile  ^anu•  wliirh  in  <  tiiployed  in  the  opening', 
in  plain  four-jiart  harmony.  Many  of  these,  such 
as  'ChxiBt  lag  inTbdeebanden/or'  Sin*  ftate  Burg.* 
are  marvels  of  contrapuntal  hkill,  and  otliers,  .«iuh 
as  '  Ich  hatte  viel  Bekiimmemiss,'  are  of  great 
beauty  and  dignity.  The  auppoeition  ia  that 
they  were  intended  for  iiKe  as  antlh  ins  in  tho 
Sunday  and  Feast-day  serviceH.  Mendebnohn 
adopted  the  same  form  in  more  thaa  one  of  hia 
early  works,  ;us  in  Op.  23,  No.  i,  and  Op.  39, 
No.  which  are  written  on  chorales,  and  corre- 
spond closely  with  Baoh'f  oaatatai^  though  not 
so  entitled. 

In  modern  timed  the  word  Cantata  is  u«ed  to 
supply  an  obvious  want.  Tlie  idea  as  well  as 
tho  use  of  '  Cantate  di  Camera'  having  quite 
gone  out  of  fashion,  the  term  is  applied  to  choral 
works  of  Homu  dimensions — either  sacred  and  in 
the  manner  of  an  oratories  but  too  abort  to  be 
dignified  with  that  title ;  or  lecular,  as  a  lyric 
drama  or  story  adapted  to  music,  but  not  in- 
tended to  be  acted.  Specimens  of  the  former 
kind  are  Tory  nuuMfoaa.  Of  the  latter  we  ma^ 
mention  I'euoott**  'May  QuMQ*  and  Brahin.^  .s 
•liiual.io.'  [C.H.H.P.] 

CANTATE  DOMINO  is  the  name  by  which 
tho  98th  Fkalm  is  known  in  its  place  as  an  alter* 

native  to  the  Magnificat  in  the  evening  service 
of  the  Anglican  church.  The  title  is  fonued  of 
the  first  words  of  the  Vulgate  version,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  Anglican  Psalter.  The  1  7th 
canon  of  the  council  of  Laodicea  appoiute*!  lesHons 
and  p!<almR  to  be  read  alternately ;  and  on  this 
principle  tht;  'Cantate'  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
'responsory  psalm'  coming  between  the  les  ous. 
It  has  no  histocy  attadied  to  it  in  the  (>(>»ition  it 
now  oooopies,  as  it  was  not  wed  specially  in  the 
andttit  raureh.  It  was  not  in  the  Prayer-Book 
of  Cramner,  which  was  published  in  1549, 
oonaequently  does  not  appear  in  Marbeok*s 
*Bodk  of  Oknuncik  Pnder  Noted,'  published  in 
1550.  But  it  was  intriHluced  in  tbe  revision  of 
^BSh  probably  to  obviate  the  recurrence  of  the 
Magnificat  when  that  cairtid»happened  to  be  in 
the  second  lesson  of  the  day. 

It  appears  not  to  have  been  a  favourite  with 
musictans.  Indeed  the  Magnificat  is  in  every 
way  preferable,  an  regards  both  the  service  and 
the  opiK>rtumtiett  tlie  words  seem  to  oll'er  to  the 
composer.  '  Cantate  Services '  are  therefore  rare, 
and  in  the  most  famous  coUectiom  of  our  ch-.  i  i  fi 
mu.sic  there  are  verj*  few  of  them.  In  Parnaid 
there  is  not  one  ;  in  lioyee  only  three,  viz.  two 
by  Jilow  and  one  by  Purcell;  and  in  Ar'  old  one 
by  Aldrich  and  one  by  King.  [I  .  11.  H.i'.] 

CANTICLE  is  the  name  now  generally  given 
to  certain  hymns  taken  from  the  Bible,  and  snng 
in  the  services  of  the  different  churches  of  Cliris- 
tendom :  audi  as  the  Benedictus,  the  Benedicite, 
the  MagTlifwrnt,  and  the  Nunc  Dimittia.  In  tho 
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Frayer-Book  the  word  is  used  for  the  Benedicite 
ooly.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  can- 
ticiini,  the  term  applie<l  in  the  Viil<;att^  to  the 
Song  of  Moaev,  the  >Song  of  Kolomon,  iiiAny  uf  the 
pealiiM,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  Calendar  of  the  Prayer- 
B<><>k  the  Sont^  of  Solomon  is  etilitlcil  'The  Cm- 
ticles,'  but  in  common  parlance  the  above  in  the 
iiMM»ii«  of  the  tenn.  [aH.H.P.] 

CANTO  (Lat.  Cantus;  ¥r.  Chant).  With  the 
Italians  this  word  has  a  great  varietjr  of  aocepta* 
tiona  ;  e.  g.  music,  instrumental  as  weU  as  vocal ; 

the  motif,  subject  or  leading  idea,  of  a  musical 
oompontion  ;  the  art  and  practice  of  singing ;  a 
section  of  a  p'>eiu,  etc.,  etc.  Canto  fwroo  or 
cautus  finnus  is  tlie  tune  or  melddy  >,f  .ui  undent 
hymn  on  which  a  motet  ia  founded,  and  which 
remains  Jfrm  to  its  ori^nal  shape  while  the  parts 
around  it  are  varying  with  the  counterpoint. 
Technically  canto  ia  more  generally  understood 
to  represent  that  part  of  a  concerted  piece  to 
which  tlu!  mel(Hly  ia  assigned.  With  the  ohl 
masters  this  was,  as  a  rule,  the  Tenok;  with  the 
nodwn  It  is  almost  always  the  Soprano.  Thence 
cxinto  (voice  as  will  a.s  j.rxrfl  ha**  become  nyno- 
nyiium.s  with  sKprauo     The  canto  clef  is  the  C 


elcf  on  the  first  line 


[J.H.] 


CANTO  FBBMO,  nu  CANTUS  FIRMUS. 
the  )>lain  song  —  a-<  distini^iuHlied  from  Canto 
figurato.  the  flurid  ur  figured  8ong — ia  the  simple 
uuadonie<l  melody  of  the  ancient  hymns  and 
chant«i  of  the  cliurch.  Such  tunes  are  often  em- 
ployed by  the  great  church  composers  of  the 
Boman  church  as  the  basis  of  their  compositions. 
ThvB  in  Faleetrina's  masses  'iSteraa  Christi 
monera,'  and  '  Assumpta  est  Maria,*  each  move- 
ment hegioB  with  the  first  phrase  of  the  hymn. 
His  motet '  Beatus  Laurentius'  is  still  more  com- 
pletdy  Ibwuisd  oo  the  esato  femo,  dace  the 
tune  issongthroughout  the  piece  in  thefinfctsnor, 
while  the  other  four  parts  are  moving  in  counter- 
point above  and  bdow  it-Hk  eomiteipoint  mom 
vr  less  rl'iscly  nioiKlled  on  the  tune.  In  such 
c&aeH  the  tune  is  usually  marked  in  the  score  as 
C.  F.  (canto  femo).  Bach  treats  his  choral- 
melotliea  in  the  .sj^me  way  (sc<:>  his  cantat.n  '  Ein' 
feste  Burg';  his  organ  '  Vorspiele'  on  'Kyrie'; 
'Christe';  'Kyrio';  on  'Allein  Gott';  'Dies 
sind  die  heiligen' ;  '  Vatcr  unser,*  etc  ,  etc.^.  and  in 
so  doing  htyles  them  'canti  fermi.'  In  English  the 
term  is  often  translated  by  *  Plain««haat.*  [6.] 

(WXTOKTS.  One  of  the  most  jirominent 
featuroi  of  the  sin^ng  in  the  cervices  uf  the 
Christian  dimfdies  is  its  antiphonal  diaracter; 
that  in,  the  manner  in  which  the  singers  on  i  itht-r 
side  of  tlie  clmrch  answer  one  another  in  the 
chants  or  in  pai<sages  of  the  music.  lu  order  to 
diHtini,'uiish  tlie  .><ideH  from  one  another  in  English 
cathctlrala  the  words  Ikcani  and  Cantoris  are 
1ised«  the  former  lK>iiig  the  t^ide  of  the  deAn's  stall 
on  til''  K.*  it1i  or  right-hand  side  when  facing  the 
altar,  ana  the  Utter  that  of  the  cantor  or  precentor 
on  the  north  or  ]eft>h«nd  side,  ^CRBLP.] 

GAKZONA  (Ital.)  The  name  of  »  pMtionlw 


CAPO  TASTO. 

variety  of  lyric  poetry  in  the  Italian  style,  and 
of  Ptovenfal  origin,  which  doeely  resembled  the 

ma<lrigal.  MuHically,  the  tenn  is  apjdied 
(i)  to  the  setting  to  music  of  the  words  of  a 
canzona,  whether  for  one  or  more  voices,  the  only 

difference  b^^tvytini  tlie  canz<ina  and  the  madrig^ 
Iwinir  that  tlie  former  was  less  strict  in  style, 
(a)  The  name  was  also  given  to  an  imctrumentai 
piece  written  in  the  style  of  a  madritral.  An 
example  of  such  a  canzona,  by  Sebastian  Bach, 
may  be  found  in  the  fburth  volnme  of  Griepsn> 
kerVs  edition  of  his  organ  works.  (3)  It  appean 
to  have  been  used  as  an  equivalent  for  sonata  for 
a  piece  of  several  movements  ;  and  also  as  a  mark 
of  time,  in  place  of  Allegro  (Brossard).      [E  P-1 

CANZONET  (in  Italian  Canzone^to)  originall; 
meant  a  smaller  fbnn  of  eanaona.   Morley  in 

1597  published  'Canzonets  or  little  short  songs 
to  four  voices;  selected  out  of  the  best  and 
approved  Italian  authors.*  Afterwards  the  word 
was  u.-^ed  for  vocal  m\\  of  some  length  in  miire 
than  one  movement;  nowadays  it  is  ax>plied  to 
short  songs,  genwally  of  a  light  and  any  oha> 
racter.  Haydn  has  left  us  Home  admirable 
canzonets,  grave  and  gsy;  for  example,  'She 
never  tohl  her  love^'  ud  'My  mother  bids  me 
bind  my  hair.'  [W.H.a] 

CAPELLA  (Ttal.  a  chapel").  Pi  rapella.  or 
k  n\pella,  mean  in  a  church-like  fa^iion,  as  dis- 
tin-ruished  from  Di  camera,  or  Di  teatro,  in  the 
fikshion  of  the  clianiber  or  the  theatre.  TPha- 
PBLLK.]  The  sajiie  word  in  German.  CAl'KLLt:, 
means  the  nrivate  ivind  of  a  court  or  church, 
or  even  n  wice-orche^tra,  and  Caprllmeistkb 
the  condnotor  of  the  same.    [Kapelle.]  [G.] 

CAPORALE,  AypREA,  an  Italian  cello-player 
who  arrived  in  London  in  1735,  and  excited 
much  attention.  In  1740  he  joioed  Handel's 
opera-band,  and  died  in  London  in  «r  nbont 

I75r>.  He  was  more  famous  fiir  tone  and  ex- 
pression than  for  execution.  [G.T 

CAPO  TASTO  CltaL.  from  Capo,  bead,  and 
f  (ulo,  toneh,  or  tie ;  Germ.  Oapotatter,  sometimes 

Cctf'O  irnntra).  In  Italian  the  nut  of  a  ln'<-  >r 
guitar,  but  also  the  general  name  of  a  contri\  nuce 
iw  shortening  the  vibratory  lengths  of  strings 
thus  fonning  a  seconcl  nut.  exprc-se  1  in  Krtuch 
by  '  barre,'  to  facilitate  cbiUge  of  key.  The 
construction  of  a  capo  tasto  varies  aoccmling  to 
the  8trin::ing  an<l  yhaj)e  of  the  neck  <if  the 
instrument  it  is  tt»  l>e  applied  to,  but  it  may 
be  described  as  a  narrow  nvtl  of  hard  wtmd. 
metal,  or  ivorj',  clnthed  with  leather  or  cloth, 
and  often  fastened  by  a  screw  upon  the  fret 
frum  which  it  is  intended  to  mark  off  the  new 
length  of  the  strings.  There  are  other  but  leas 
simple  ways  of  attaching  it.  The  technical 
a<1vantagc  of  using  a  capo  tasto  is  that  higher 
shifts  can  I  hi  more  easilv  obtained ;  and  the  use  of 
o|ien  strings  upon  which  the  possfbility  of  chords 
ofU-n  licpiiids,  i^  fii  ii'tated  in  a  highiT  c<>iiij»a>s 
than  that  natural  to  the  instrument.  How  much 
transpodtion  may  be  fiwnlttated  by  it  ia  tiras 
shown  hjyHeCT  MayAlhsH  In  Mendsl's  Lttdoon. 
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Take  *  guMar  the  striaga  of  whioh  Me  timed  in 
seal  notee 


the  betts  of  sharp  keys :  with  m 
the  first  semitone  fret  we  have 


oapo  tasto  on 


at  first  a  sutgor  in  the  private  choir  of  the 
Elector  of  BaTaria.   Having  <{uitted  this  serHoe 

he  8[K:-nt  some  years  at  Home  ami  at  Venii  o,  and 
then  retomed  to  his  native  place,  where  ho  was 
appointed  Maestro  at  the  cathednd.   He  held 

this  p<j«t  for  twenty-three  years,  when  he  mi- 
grated to  banta  Maria  Maggiore  at  Uome^  re> 
Burfning  there  nn^  his  deau  in  i6a6.  He  was 

one  of  thrwe  fonrtefn  rninj>i>spr«  of  different 
natiuna  who  Bhoweil  tlitir  ajiiirtx^-iation  of  Pales* 
trina^B  genius  by  dedicating  t<>  him  a  volume  of 
Pr»alni8  to  wliicli  » ach  li;ul  c  ontributed.  P\i  K>< 
TKINA.3  Hill  publiiihcd  worivs  are  : — MagniiK-at 
omnitooaii,  paisi;  Venice  1581.  Magnificat 
omnitonum,  pars  3;  Venice  15S3.  Hadrigali  a 
5  voci,  lib.  I  ;  Venice  1583.  Mosica  a  5  voci 
da  sonare  ;  id.  1585.  Dialogu  k  7Toei  nel,  lib.  I, 
di  Madrigali  di  C'laudio  da  CoiT^gio;  Milan 
1588.  Madrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  a;  Venice  1589. 
Suluii  ili  conipieta  con  le  uutifone  della  Vergine, 
ed  otto  fabi  bordoni  ^  5  voci;  Venice  1591. 
Salmi  a  cinr|ue  per  tntti  i  Tesperf  ddf  anno,  qon 
_  TIT-  •  alcuni  hymni,  mottetti,  e  falni  1»ordoni  iiir'>m- 

CAPKICXJIO  (Ital.;  Fr.  oipnrA.    (i^  This    ^^yj^^j  ^  ^^^j  di  donne;  Venice  1593. 

name  was  ongmdly  given,  ac. .  1  i  n-  to  M  ir- 1  Madrigali  a  5  voci,  lib.  4:  Venice  1594.  Sahni 

a  cinque;  Venice  1594  M:.drL,';\li  a  5  vk-i, 
lib.  5;  Venice  1597.  Canzoni  traucesci  a  quat- 
tro;  VisBioe  1597.    Ganaonette  a  tre;  Venioa 


the  basis  of  flat  keys,  the  finL'i  ring  remaining 
the  i<aiiie.  With  bow  inatruuieuta  the  capo  tasto 
in  no  longer  wed,  bat  it  was  fonnorly  with  thoee 
having  frets  as  the  viol  da  gam?  a.  The  xx-*ts 
ot  the  thumb  as  a  bridge  to  the  violoncidlo 
•erve«  at  a  capo  tasto^  as  also^  in  principle,  the 
pedal  action  of  the  hup,  [A.  J.fi.] 

CAPniCCIETTO  (Ital.,  dimin  of  cnpnerh>. 
A  Capriccio,  on  a  small  acalo»  and  of  no  great 
-     -  CE.P.] 


puig,  to  pieces  written  for  tlie  har{)ifichord 
in  a  fngued  style,  though  not  strict  fugues.  It 
wa8  also  Hitmetinieii  applied  to  actual  fugues, 
when  written  upon  a  bvelv  subject;  and  the 
eomposition  was  oonseqtientiy  fbr  tiie  most  part 
in  ijuick  n"te«i.  Kxani|ilert  of  thin  kind  of  ca- 
priccio  can  be  found  in  Handel's  'Third  set  of 
liesHos  for  the  Havpsiehord'  (Gkrman  Handel 
Society'i*  edition,  part  2),  and  in  the  second  of 
Bach's  '  Six  Partitas.'  Bach  also  uses  the  word 
m  synon3fnioua  with  'fkntada,*  i.e.  a  jnece  in  a 
free  f(irm,  in  hi.s  'Caprict  io  <in  the  dejiarture  of 
a  beloved  brother.'  (a)  In  the  middle  of  the 
laat  centmry  the  tern  waa  applied  to  exercises 
fr>r  Htring<'<l  in.stnimentu,  such  as  would  now  be 
called  '  Ltudeti,'  in  which  one  dohnite  hgure  waa 
awried  through  the  oompodtion.  (3)  In  the  pre- 
aent  day  the  wortl  CwRirE  is  usually  employed, 
and  the  nauie  in  apfilieil  to  a  piece  of  music  con- 
•trocted  either  on  original  anhjects,  and  fro* 
qoently  in  a  modifie*!  sonata-  or  rondo-form  (as 

in  llendeliMjhu's  'Three  Caprices,'  op.  33,  or    ,     ,      .     ^        ti         1  i 
c*^^  I  1^  »♦'„  n  i?\  1  u^i     London  m  iSja.    hh^  uiatie  her 

»t«mdale  liennetts  Capnoe  m  £),  or  to  a  bnl-  .  xi.    ir-    •  .         t^x.     \  • 

linnt  tnu-cription  of  one  or  mo^  subjecU  by  1  "  '"g*:  ^'"^f*  Tat  ^'^"k  .,^1-. 

othar  compo.^.    As  an  example  of  tl^e  latter  he  observed,  say. 

kiDdmay  bTnamed  Heller's  'Caprioe  brillant     " 'f  ?***„*^*'*'=*'**"!l,*^tt 
■wbThiitede  Schubert.'  AlthoSh,a«  alrea^ly   Camion  aU  have  «5ted  the  Page  in  Le  N««e 

-      -   -  -  -         -  di  Figaro,  and  none  more  Buccetwfully  tlian  the 

last,  who  by  accident,  not  choice,  made  her  dubut 
in  ^t  part ;  and  it  proved  Ibrtunate  for  her,  aa 
her  chamunLT  manner  of  jH?rfonning  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  suljsequent  favour.'  She  sang 
afterwaida  in  *La  dernema  di  Tito^*  *Elisa  e 
Claudio/  and  ' Cornwlino.*  as  prima  donna;  and 
in  1824,  as  seconda  donna,  in  '11  Fanatico,'  with 
CaUlani.  She  continued  engaged  through  1833 
and  24 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  t<M>k  her  Ixncfit 
in  •  DonGiovamu.'  In  25  she  sang  tho  second 
part  in  '  L'Adelina'  of  Generali,  with  Mad. 
Konzi  <le  Hegnis  as  prima  donna,  showing 
CARACCIO,  Giovanni,  was  born  at  Bergamo  >  thereby  her  great  good  nature.  The  tame  year, 
ooithe  iniddU  of  the  x<Hh  eentay.  He  waa  !  ahe  ^yed  Fatimn  in  Boarinfa  *Pfetro  l  erenuta.* 


1598.  Madri'.,'ali  a  5  voci,  lib.  6;  Venice  1509. 
M esse  per  i  defonti  a  quattru  e  cinque,  con  ino- 
tetti ;  Milan  161 1. 

Ikrgaineno  has  inserted  some  of  f"ara<?cio'B 
work  in  his  '  Parnassus  musicus  FenLuanda^us,' 
2-5  vooum ;  Venice  1615.  [K  H.  P.] 

CA  HA  PORT  -  ALLAN,  Marta  C  atkrina 
HosALBiNA,  tUe  de  Munck,  waa  burn  in  1800  in 
the  Onm  Paktina  at  Milan.  Her  &tber,  the 
Baron  de  Munck,  was  an  Alsacian,  and  had  been 
a  colonel  in  the  French  army.  Mile.  Munck'n 
musical  education  waa  oompletetl  i-ntirely  by  her 
mother,  without  assistance.  Her  father's  death 
obliged  her  to  avail  herself  tif  her  gifts  in  onler 
to  suf^port  herself.  Having  attempted  tlie  st  ige 
in  the  course  of  a  tour  through  France  ami  part 
of  Germany,  she  t<K»k  her  niuther  B  family  name 
of  Caradori,  and  a>  i  <  |  t  .  1  an  engagement  in 


debut  on  Jan. 

•It 


Btioned,  the  aonata  or nmdo-fbnn  ia  fre<|uently 
a/I'»i>te<l  for  the  caprice,  there  'u,  ;u-.  im[ilied  l  y  llie 
name,  no  limitation  in  this  respect,  the  composer 
beii«  at  liberty  to  follow  hiaindinatiana.  [E.P.] 

CAPULKTTI  KD  I  MOXT?:CCHI,  I,  an 
Italian  oj^ira  in  3  aet«.  taken  from  Homeo  and 
Juliet;  libretto  by  Roinani,  mu.sie  by  Bellini, 
protluoed  at  Venice  March  12,  iS.^o,  at  Paris 
Jan.  10,  1833,  and  in  London  at  Uie  Kiui^  H 
Theatre  July  20,  1835.  A  fourth  act  was  added 
hf  Vaccai.  and  is  usually  performed.  I.G.] 
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And  chose  'Ctmi  fun  tutU;'  for  her  l*eu«  fit ;  fttnl 
at  Vellati'M  d^but  in  '  11  crociato,'  Mine.  Caradtiri 
MUlgtho  firMt  wouinn'B  part,  tlidtinj^uiohin^  tieruelf 
partaoularly  in  thu  duot  '  II  teniTo  ati'i.-tt4>'  with 
the  nmnoo.  In  i8a6,  though  utill  belonging  to 
the  oompany,  she  was  removed  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  Bonini,  who  wa»  better  suited 
M  A  foil  for  V'elluti ;  and  Caradori,  when  bliu 
re<«|>peared  in  'La  iKmna  del  Lago^'  wm  re- 
oeifw  with  joy  by  the  public.  She  wag  abo 
ill  the  'Barbiere'  ami  in  '  IJomco  e  Giulit-tta;' 
and  took  her  benefit  in  '  Le  Noxze/  an  Sutiauna. 

^Mta  having  returned  to  London,  and  cheeen 
Mayer's  '  Me<le»'  for  her  benefit,  C.'ini«liiri  i\cU<\ 
aud  ban;r  niotit  charmingly  the  tender  and  gentle 
part  of  Oreuia.  There  ia  a  good  portrait  of  her 
ni  this  i  banicter  by  J.  Hayter,  lithn^aphed  by 
HulhiuiuJel.  Her  voice,  though  not  very  power- 
fill,  w^ae  exceedini^ly  sweet  ami  Bexilile.  and  Ikt 
style  ahuu«t  faultier.  She  had  mueh  knowledj^e 
of  music,  aud  aauj;  with  groat  delicacy  and  ex- 
pntrioo.  Ift  *  room  she  wm  perfect.  Her 
ap|)earance  watr  interesting,  her  countenance 
very  agreeable,  and  her  manner  uuKiext  and 
Unauuniin;^ :  Hhe  always  pleased,  though  she 
never  utonisbed,  her  audience.  Uer  aalanr  rotte 
gradually  from  ^^300  in  i8>a  to  £iaoo  m  27. 
In  34,  hapi»euin^  to  be  again  in  Kntrhmtl,  i^lie 
carried  on  the  operas  with  tolerable  suoceee  until 
the  arrival  of  the  oKpected  prima  donna,  Oinlia 
(•ri.^i.  TUit  it  waa  in  oonoert^  tli^it  ^he  now 
achieved  her  greatest  saeeoss,  aud  tint  of  all  in 
the  Feetivel  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  this  same 
yeSTp  in  which  she  f<an^  with  her  uhuhI  exeellence, 
•ad  was  well  heard,  though  it  hiul  been  fe:\reil 
that  her  voice  wsi8  not  powerful  enough  for  so  large 
a  space.  Her  'With  verdure  cla^T  H('ptare<l  to 
IiOrd  Mount- Eilgcunibe  to  bo  'deciile^ily  the  In'st 
solo  performance  of  the  whole  c«>neert.'  She 
t»H)k  part  also  in  the  perfonnanf'o  of  the  '  >r(>unt 
of  olives,'  *  in  which  it  nee«l  not  Ix-  Kftitl  alie  t-ang 
well.'  an<l  gave  equally  well  '  Rejoice  greatly,' 
which,  though  a  brilliant  song,  did  not  t>how 
her  to  the  beet  advantage.  During  the  caniival 
■  '1  i8;^o  bhe  hang  with  success  at  Venice,  but 
after  1835  ahe  remained  in  England,  singing  at 
festivals  and  concerts.  She  sang  the  noprano 
part  in  'Elijah'  at  Binningham.  .Vug.  2^),  i8|C), 
when  Memlelssohn's  judgutentuf  her  performance 
was  not  so  fiairouxaUe  as  Lord  Mount-EdgBomhe's 
(Letters,  Anf.  31).  She  died  on  Sonuy,  Oct 
15,  »S<>5.  .  [J  M  ] 

CARAFA,  KieffRLie,  bom  at  Naples  Nov.  t9, 

1785;  studied  uuih.r  F;iz/.;.  FcaarHli,  anil  Hugtri, 
and  in  Paris  under  L'herubini.  His  hrst  opera 
was '11  Fantasma.*  So  little  however  did  Gai»fi» 
feel  his  vexation  that  he  entered  the  army,  and 
became  an  oHicer  in  the  bodyguard  of  Murat, 
then  king  of  Nafdes.  Like  Henri  Beyde  (Sten* 
dlial")  he  ma  le  the  cmiiiai^ii  of  RuR>«ia  in  l8l2, 
and  wuH  tUx-oratt^l  l>y  Napok-on.  After  the  Em- 
poror's  fall  he  left  the  army  and  embraced  musio 
a«  his  i»rofe.H>»ion.  H\x  fin«t  op<»ra.  '  II  v.Hs<  ello 
«li  occidente,'  was  priMiuced  at  Naples  in  I  Si  4, 
and  was  followetl  by  a  large  number  of  others. 
'Gabrieie'  (iSiS),  *l%enii^'  'Jkienio^'  etc. 


etc.,  were  produced  in  Italy,  but  ho  was  equally 
suctcesaful  in  Vienna  and  in  Paris.  In  the  lat- 
ter city  he  made  hi«  debut  with  '  Le  Solitaire,' 
Aug.  17,  I&2J,  which  long  remained  extraor- 
dinarily popular.  In  27  he  took  up  his  resid- 
ence in  Paris,  and  brought  out  'La  Violette,' 
*La  fiancee  de  Lainmennoor,'  *  Masaniello*  (Dec. 
^7.  I -"^2 7,  evidently  written  in  com[Rtitiou  with 
Auber's  'Muette,'  Jfeb.  29,  iHiS),  'La  prison 
d'Bdimbourg.*  eta  These  operas,  end  maay 
others,  were  veiy  popular,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  counter  attnctions  of  Auber  and  Eos- 
nni.  This  they  owe  more  to  an  easy  Htm  ef 
nx'lody  and  natund  unaffected  iu.strumciltetin 
than  to  any  original  cliaracter,  and  ia  const* 
quenoe  they  have  now  fiiUen  into  oUivion.  As 
a  ci>inj>oHfr  for  the  pian'iforte  Carafa  wa<  alm'wt 
diually  the  fashion,  aud  at  Cherubini's  instance 
he  wae  made  Professor  of  Composition  in  the 
(.'on^ervatoire  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
a  |>n>t  which  he  was  still  hliiug  iu  1 876.  lo 
r  ,7  lie  was  elected  a  member  fll  theAoedteie 
des  beaux  arts. 

The  '  Dictionnaire  lyrinue'  of  M.  Felix  Clement 
mentions  no  lean  than  35  of  hie  operas.  [O.] 

C-XRHAHELLI,  Sic.nora,  a  a'm/or  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  Marina  in  Sacchini's  '  L'Isola 
d'amove*  at  the  King's  Theatn  in  1776.  [J.  If.] 

C.\RDOX,  I/H  is,  a  harpist  of  great  repute, 
of  Italian  parentage,  but  bom  in  Paris  1747. 
On  the  outbreak  of  tiie  Bevolaticii  lie  mSgattA 
t>  Bu-*sia.  where  he  die<l  in  1805.  I&S'Artde 
jouer  la  harpe'  watt  for  long  esteemed.  His 
brother  Pierre,  bom  1751  in  Paris,  was  a  singer 
and  cello  player.  ^M. ('.<_  .] 

CARDOSO,  Manuel,  a  Spanish  prieet,  bora 
at  Fnmteita  1569;  entemd  the  Canndite  order 

at  Lisbon  15HS,  and  Ix-canie  its  sub-prior  and 
chapcl-ma«ter,  aud  a  great  favourite  of  King 
John  nr.    His  works  are  ezdusively  for  the 

chureli.  Several  are  naid  to  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  oidy  one  in  quoted,  *  Livro  .  .  .  na  Se- 
mana  Santa,'  Lisbon  IO4S.  Two  motets  are 
given  by  Proske  in  the  'Mustca  Divina,'  ii. 
^io8.  5  and  33.  [M.C.C.] 

CARESANA,  CnieroroKO,  an  Italian  mnn* 

cian  of  note,  bom  at  Tarentuni  1655.  and  settled 
in  Naples  in  1680.  He  published  motets,  hymns, 
and  duetti  da  camera,  and  left  many  MSS.  in 
the  library  at  Xaples.  But  his  most  fa:ii>«n« 
work  is  his  'Solfeggi*  (Naples,  1680),  of  which 
Choron  puUished  a  new  edition  ibr  use  in  the 
Conjiervatoire.  [M. ('.<'] 

CARESTINI,  GiovA.NNi,  one  of  thegre»u«t 
of  Italian  ringers,  was  bom  at  Monte  Fnatraaob 
Aneona,  alnmt  1705.  At  the  age  of  i :  he  weni 
to  Milan,  where  he  gained  the  protection  of  the 
Cusani  fiimily,  in  gratitude  to  whom  he  aasaioed 
the  name  of  Cusanino.  His  voi<'f,  at  fir^t  a 
po%\erfMl  clear  soprano,  afterwarils  changed  to 
the  fullest,  finest,  and  deepest  COntnUo  ever, 
perhujis,  heard.  His  first  apiH-aranoe  WIS  at 
Home  ijJi.  in  the  female  part  of  C-astan«a  in 
Buononoini's  'Griselda.*  In  1723  he  saiu:  at 
Prague,  nt  the  coronation  of  Charles  VI  as  King 
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of  BohenuA.  The  following  yemt  he  wm  at 
Mantua,  and  in  1735  gang  for  the  ftnt  time  at 

Vt-nict'  in  the  'Seh.'uco'  of  Zuccari,  ami  in  1726 
with  Fahndli  and  Faita.  In  1728  and  50  he 
▼bitad  Rome,  singing  in  Vind  a  'Alemandro 
nt-ir  IniHt-'  and  '  Artascrso.'  Owen  Swiny, 
hap[)«mng  to  be  in  Italy  with  Lord  Buyne  and 
Mr.  Walj^e,  wrote  to  Oohnan  from  Bolosna,  on 
July  12,  1730,  mentionini;  letters  which  ne  had 
received  from  Handel,  and  goes  on  t<:>  say  :  '  I 
find  tiiat  Seneeino  or  Carertiiu  are  dosired  at 
1200  guincAs  each,  if  tht-y  are  to  Ut-  had,  I  am 
sure  that  Carebtini  is  tfiL'aged  a;t  Milan,  and  has 
been  so  for  many  monthti  pant.'  Sene«ino  was 
engaged  for  London  on  this  occasion  ;  but  three 
yean>  later  liandel  watt  uuire  fortunate,  and 
Carestini  made  his  debut  here  on  Dec.  4,  1 733, 
in  'Gajua  Fabricius,'  a  pasticcio;  and  his  nafipii* 
fioant  Toioe  and  ityle  enabled  Handel  to  ^th< 
Stand  the  opposition,  hea<lt  <l  l<y  F.irint  Hi,  at  the 
oUierhoiiM.  In  34  he  sang  in 'Ariadne/ 'Pastor 
FIdo/  *PaniaMO  in  Feeta.'^'Otho,'  *  Terpsichore,' 
'Deborah,'  and  '  Athaliah';  and  the  next  season 
in  'Ariodante'  and  'Alcina.'  In  the  cast  of 
the  latter  hi*  name  is  spelt  Osiwlino.  it  balso 
hj  CSolnaa.  In  '  Alrina*  occurs  the  beautiful 
amig  *  Verdi  pcati,'  which  he  sent  back  to  the 
eompoasr  as  not  snited  to  him.  Handel  on  this 
became  fiirir>iis,  ran  to  the  h  nis.-  nf  the  singer, 
and  addressed  to  him  the  fullowiii^'  iiaraugue : 
'Yon  togl  don't  I  know  petter  as  yourseluf  vaat 
es  peat  for  yon  to  «inj,'  f  If  you  %ill  not  Hing  all 
de  song  vaat  J  give  you,  I  will  not  pay  yuu  ein 
stiver*  (Blimey ).  In  1 735  Oarestini  left  England 
for  Venice,  anil  for  twenty  years  after  continued 
to  enjoy  the  highest  reputation  on  the  continent, 
singing  at  Berlin  in  1750,  54,  and  55.  In  55  he 
was  engaged  at  St.  Peteisboig,  where  he  remained 
Ml  58,  when  he  quitted  the  stage,  to  retire  to 
Lj«»  native  cnuiitrv  and  enjoy  a  well  -  earned 
repose.  Shortly  after,  be  died.  He  was  held 
In  the  highest  esteem  hy  Handel,  Basse,  and 
other  f<iiiijM*ers<.  in  whoee  works  he  ha*l  sung, 
l^uautz  says  :  '  he  had  oqe  of  the  strongest  and 
moet-beatitifbl  eootralto  voices,  wbieh  extended 
from  D  (in  the  F  elrf)  to  (1  above  the  treble 
clef,  ile  watt  aim  extremely  perfect  in  passages 
whiob  lie  executed  with  the  chest-voice,  according 
to  tlie  principles  of  the  school  of  Pernaf  clii,  r»iid 
after  the  manner  of  Farinelli :  in  his  ornaiuents 
he  was  bold  and  felioitouB.  He  wan  alni  a  very 
gn<»d  actor  :  an'l  lii>*  |»  r-<on  was  tall,  han<l8onie, 
and  coniiiianiliug.  'i'lit^re  is  a  good  mezzotint 
of  hiin  by  J.  Fabcr,  engraved  in  1735  fr«im  a 
picture  by  Ueorge  Knaptoo,  of  which  a  fine 
impression  is  now  rare.  [J.  M.] 

CAKEV,  Renry,  a  reputed  utaml  aon  of 
George  Savilc,  Marquis  of  Halifax,  was  a  popular 
cotupuser  and  dramatist  in  the  first  hal  f  of  the  1 8th 
oanUiry.  His  first  music-master  w  a  German 
name<l  Olans  Westeinson  Linnert»  and  he  subse- 
quently rsoeiTed  instraction  from  Roseingrave 
and  Cieniiniani.  Although  pof^tM-sHe-d  of  re.nly 
inrentioo  as  a  melodist^  yet»  his  aotiuaintanpe 
with  tha  adenoa  of  hie  art  hdag  hat  liaiited, 
fe»  had  to  g»in  a  rohriatenea  dudly  by  i/meb^ 
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ing.  In  1 715  he  wrote  and  composed  the  mnsfo 
for  the  farce  of  'TIm  Contrivances ;  or,  More 

Ways  than  One,'  which  was  pro<luced  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  August  9  in  that  year  with 
maeh  soecees.   Hie  diaracter  of  Arethnsa  in 

thi.M  piece  was  ]ou^  the  pn>l»ationary  jiart  for 
female  singers  before  they  ventured  on  parts 
of  mora  importance.  His  next  prodoedon  waa 
a  farce  called  '  H.anging  and  Marriage;  or,  The 
Dead  Man's  \Ve<l<liug,'  performed  March  15, 
173a.  at  Linroln'8  Inn  Fields  Theatre.  In 
he  set  to  music  the  songs  in  Vanbrugh  and 
Cibljor's  comedy  'The  Provoked  Husband.'  He 
next  wrote  the  uperaa  of  '  Amelia '  (the  music 
by  Lampe),  which  was  |>erfonned  at  the  Hay- 
market  Tlieatre  in  the  suiimier  of  1732,  and 
'Teraminta,'  which  was  set  to  umsic  by  John 
Christopher  Smith  and  produced  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  on  Nov.  20,  1732.  Each 
of  these  piece.-*  was  described  as  'a  New  English 
Opera  atter  the  Italian  manner.'  On  Dec.  2, 
32.  Carey  produced  at  Dniiy  Lane  Theatre 
a  Mj«T.t  eallMl  'Rutty;  or,  The  Country 

BuDipkins,  which  met  with  a  cold  reception.  In 
33  he  wrote  and  composed  a  musiod  enter- 
tainment call<  il  'Cephalus  and  T'nxTis,*  which 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  with  a 
pantomime  interlude  entitled  *  Harlequin  Volgi.' 
On  Feb.  22.  17.M.  he  {iroduefxl  at  the  HajTiiarket 
Theatre  '  The  most  Tragical  Tragedy  that  ever 
w  as  'IVagedized  by  any  Company  of  Tragedians, 
called,  Chrononhotonthologos  ;  a  highly  humorouH 
burlesque  of  the  liombast  and  fustian  prevalent 
among  some  of  the  dramatists  of  the  dajr  and 
especially  of  their  partiality  for  tautologous  ex* 
pressions.  This  he  also  described  aa  his  '  Trage<ly 
of  half  an  lict.'  In  1735  he  produceil  a  ballad- 
opera  entitled  *A  Wonder;  or  the  Uoaest 
Yorkshireman,*  performed  by  the  Covent  Ckuden 
C  iin|)uny  at  Uncoln  s  Inn  Field.-,  T}ie:itr<'  r>r  one 
night  only,  July  11,  1735,  but  which,  when 
transferred  to  the  Hayinuket  and  Goodman's 
Fields  Tl  J I  at  res  later  in  the  same  year  tinder  its 
second  title,  met  with  such  success  that  it  was 
soon  adopted  at  the  otbsr  theatrsa  and  long 
remained  a  htock  piece.  On  Oct.  if),  1 737, 
Carey's  burlesque-opera  '  The  Dragonof  Wantley,* 
a  satire  on  the  Italian  opera  of  the  day,  uie 
music  liy  I>.'\inpe,  was  produced  at  Covent  (Janlen 
Theatre  with  such  signal  success  that  it  ran  67 
nights  during  the  season.  In  the  next  ye  ir  the 
author  and  composer  joined  in  the  pr<i<l  u^lon  of 
a  sequel  entitled  'Maigery;  or,  A  ^\  orse  i'higue 
than  the  Dragon'  (a  title  afterwards  changeil  tu 
'The  Dragoness"),  which  was  produc»-'d  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre  on  Dec.  9.  1 738.  Although  by 
no  means  deficient  in  merit,  its  suocchs  was  but 
parttaL  In  39,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  Carey  wrote  and  composed  a  mv> 
sical  int<;rltido  ealltd  'Nancy;  or,  The  Parting 
LoverSy'  which  was  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  and  waa  remarlubly  soeoessfbl.  It  waa 
revivid  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  v.itli  alter- 
ations in  1755  (on  the  prospect  of  a  war)  under 
the  name  of  *Thx  Presa  Cl«ig;  or.  Love  in  Low 
lile^*  and  frequently  faKought  fimMrd  on  rinilar 
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oocaaions  under  the  title  of  '  True  Blue.*  Tn  the 
latter  part  of  hli  llfeCarey  coIle<  teil  Iuh  piincipal 
dramatic  pieces  and  puMi-h>  d  them  in  X743  by 
subscription  in  a  quarto  vuhiniu. 

In  1730  Carey  publislied  a  small  Tolume  of 
his  pfiema  This  he  afterwards  enlarged  and 
published  by  subticription  iu  29,  with  the  ad* 
ditiott  of  a  {xiem  called  'Namby  Painby '  1  a  ><)d> 
bninoared  satire  on  a  poem  written  by  Ambrose 
Phillipe  on  the  infant  daughter  of  Lord  Carteret), 
which  received  the  commendations  of  Pope. 

The  Bon^  and  cantataa  written  and  couiposcd 
by  Carey  were  very  numerom.  In  1 733  he  pub- 
lished  '8ix  Cantatuji,'  and  in  1739-40,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Miwical  Uenturyi  in  One  hundred 
EngliBh  Ballads  00  Twioue  eubjeets  and  oocaaioiw^ 
adapted  to  Kovcral  charartrrs  and  incidenta  in 
Huuuw  Life,  and  calculated  tor  innocent  conver- 
Mtlon,  ndrth  and  instruction,'  {med  two  folio 
volumes  of  i-onus  writtt  n  ami  composed  by  him- 
self, to  the  Hrst  of  which  hia  portrait  is  pretixed. 
Aseoood  edition  •{>penrBdini740,andn  third  in 
43.  Of  all  hi.i  compositions,  the  moat  popular, 
and  that  which  will  transmit  Iuh  name  tu  pos- 
twrity.is  his  ballad  of  '  Sally  in  our  Alley,'  one  of 
the  most  striking  a'i<l  ori(xinal  ni'  Imlif^  that  ever 
emanated  from  tlie  brain  of  a  mui^ician.  1'he 
author's  account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows  : — '  A 
shoemaker's  prentice,  making  holiday  with  his 
sweetheart  treated  her  with  a  sight  of  Bedlam, 
the  puppet  hhovvs,  the  flying  chairs,  and  all  the 
eleganeiee  of  Moorfields,  from  whence  proceeding 
to  the  Farthing  Pye  House  he  gave  ner  a  col* 
lation  of  bim.**,  choese-cakes,  gammon  of  bacon, 
stuffed  beef  and  bottled  ale,  through  all  which 
scenes  the  author  dodged  them.  Charmed  with 
the  binijilii  ity  of  their  ootirtship,  he  drew  from 
what  he  had  witnensed  this  little  sketch  of  nature.' 
He  adds,  witih  pardonable  pride,  that  Addison 
had  more  than  onoe  exproMud  his  apptdbation  of 
bis  production. 

Ckrey  died  at  his  Immum  fn  Great  Warner  Street, 
Clfllkwiwell,  on  Oct.  4,  1743.  It  has  been  f,'en- 
enlly  said  that  '  he  put  a  period  tu  a  life  which 
hid  been  led  without  reprnach,  at  the  adv.inced 
a<fje  of  eighty,  by  »uiiM<le,'  and  the  impulse  to  the 
act  has  been  variou.hly  ai*aij4ned  to  pecuniary 
emImrraKsment,  domestic  nnhappiness,  and  the 
malevolence  of  some  of  his  fellow  professors. 
But  the  manner  of  his  death  seems  doubtful. 
In  the  Daily  Post  of  Oct.  5.  1 743,  we  read  '  Yes- 
terday morning  Mr.  H.  Carey,  well  known  to  the 
musical  world  for  his  droll  compositions,  got  out 
of  bed  from  his  wife  in  perfect  health  and  was 
soon  after  found  dead.  He  has  left  six  childrsn 
behind  him.*  An  adTertisement  in  the  same 
newspaper  on  Nov.  17,  43,  announces  a  j>er- 
fornumoe  on  that  evening  at  Coveut  Gaitlen 
Theatre  '  For  the  Benefit  the  Widow  and  Four 
Br.iai-  Children  of  the  lato  Mr.  Henry  Carey,'  in 
which  the  widow  describes  herself  as  'left  en- 
tin^  dflttitnte  ef  any  provision.*  His  age  at 
the  time  of  his  d«  :\tli  was  probaMv  much  over- 
itnted.  SirJolm  Hawkins  thus  eslimatos Carey's 
■ibiUties : — '  As  a  musician  Carey  seems  to  have 
been  on*  of  th«  first  «f  thn  lowest  rank;  and  m 


a  poet  the  last  of  that  class  of  which  OTrfey 
WIS  the  fiiBt,  with  this  ditferenoe,  that  in  all  the 
songs  and  poems  written  by  him  on  wine,  love 
and  such  kind  of  subjects,  he  seems  to  have 
manifested  an  infklnble  wtffird  fir  deoencj  ud 
good  manners.' 

Carey's  posthumous  son.  Otorgt  Sftvile  Csny, 
inh^ted  much  of  his  father's  talent.  He  became 
an  actor,  bat  not  succeeding  he  oontrived  by 
giving  entertainments  of  singing,  reeitation,  and 
imitations,  to  earn  a  precarious  living  for  about 
forty  years.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be 
claimed  far  his  &ther  the  oompoution  of  *  Oed 
save  the  King,'  and  the  claiTu  occupied  much 
attention  for  some  time.  Indeed  it  is  still  ss 
hotly  debated  as  ever,  and  will  probably  never 
be  ^atisfjietorily  deddwl.  G.  H.  Carey  s  dnuschler, 
Anne,  was  the  mother  of  Jbkhuund  Kean,  the 
tmgedian.  [W.H.H.] 

CARILLON  is  the  name  piven  to  a  s»=-t  of 
bells  so  hui^  and  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of 
being  played  upon,  either  by  manual  aotioB  or 
by  machinery,  a*  a  musical  iuj-tnunent,  1.0.  iO 
as  to  give  out  a  regularly  composed  melody  in 
correct  and  mrarying  time  and  rhythm,  in  0Ml> 
tradistinction  to  the  wild  and  irregular  mnsic 
pHKluced  by  change-ringing  on  a  peal  of  )>eils 
hung  to  swing  in  the  more  usual  manner. 
[Bki.ls.]    a  miich  larger  numl>er  of  Ih-11«  are 
re4{uired  to  make  a  guutl  carillon  than  are  ever 
hung  for  an  ordinary  peal,  which  latter,  cnviQg 
to  the  difficulties  of  ringing  and  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  bells  to  swing  iu,  can  scarvely 
exceed  ten  or  at  most  twelve  Im  IK  with  ad- 
vantage, whereas  a  carillon  peal  not  inCre^mently 
includes  as  many  as  forty  or  more  bells,  the 
ade({uatc  jierformance  of  set  tunes  requiring  not 
only  a  more  extended  range  but  the  presence  of 
the  ehromatie  intervals  of  the  scale,-  instead  tit 
the  simple  diatonic  scale  of  the  ordinary  jwal. 
The  most  radical  distinction  in  the  method  of 
hanging  and  sounding  a  carillon  as  eompared 
with  a  pe.'d  is  tliat  \v  hile  in  the  latter  the  Wlls 
are  slung  to  a  wheel  and  axle,  and  are  aouuded 
by  the  strska  ef  Ae  clapper  Inside  on  being 
swung  nnmd,  in  the  carillrm  the  bells  are  nboo* 
lutely  tixed  on  the  frame,  and  are  struck  by  a 
hammer  on  the  outside.    It  is  owing  to  this 
stationary  position  of  the  1>ell  that  so  large  a 
number  of  bells  can  be  safely  hung  in  a  tower 
which  would  not  accomm<xlate  half  the  number 
of  swinging  bells;  ami  it  is  t>bvious  that  the 
precise  moment  of  the  stroke  is  much  more 
under  the  control  of  the  ringer  when  be  haa 
only  to  regulate  the  striking  of  the  hammer 
than  when  he  has  to  bring  about  this  by  causing 
the  bell  to  swing ;   and  it  need  hardly  be 
mentioned  that  the  system  of  striking  en  the 
outside  of  the  bell  is  always  employed  when 
the  latter  is  ma<lc  use  of  for  strikiui,'  the  houra 
upon  in  oonneotion  with  a  dock.   In  £act,  the 
earillon  system,  when  sounded  meehsnieally  (as 
in  a  iiinji>rity  of  cases  it  is',  may  l>e  regarded  as 
an  extension  and  multiplication  of  the  stroke  of 
the  oloek,  with  whidh  it  is  genenlly  omneeted, 
father  than     allied  to  Mll-ringiBg  pvofwify 
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•o-calleti.  OccaiiiuQally,  however,  tbe  ringing*  '  intended  thus  to  be  played  by  hand  were  fur- 
bdU  mn  ahw  uaed  aa  i>art  of  the  carillon,  an  {  nithoil  with  aa  inaiae  dapper  aa  wall  aa  the 
apparatii.H  Ix  iiii;  fitto<1  up  in  the  ringing  cliambor  outride  lianiii:frs,  the  cla]  jx-r  btinp  connected 
whereby  the  cariiluu  and  dock  hammen*  can  be  by  a  wire  with  the  k(.  v''<'Hnl  beli>n-,  and  the 
frfmolUneoaaly  puUed  off  ib»  bella  befbre  ooai>  hammer  operated  apon  by  the  uH^clKinii  al  barrel, 
mencini,'  tlie  rinj^ing  of  the  jH-al.  bo  that  the  same  set  of  Ix-lls  ccmld  Ije  played 

The  8yi«tem  of  playing  tunes  on  suiall  bells,  either  by  machinery  or  by  hantl.  The  keyboard, 
hung  in  a  graduated  nrdier  and  atruck  by  hand,  though  arraugeil  on  the  tiauie  princi{)lo  aa  the 
18  believed  to  be  of  some  antitiuity,  as  indicated  ordinary  pianoforte  keyboard,  waH  a  large  affair 
by  oocaaional  illustrationH  of  some  such  system  with  wooden  keys,  so  far  distant  from  one  an* 
in  mediiuval  manusctripts ;  and  it  seems  prob*  '  other  as  to  admit  of  being  struck  with  the  fiat 
able  enough  that  «o  obvioiw  «  meana  of  muaioo  1  without  disturbing  tbe  Iteya  on  either  aide ;  for 
aaaking  in  a  simple  form  maybe  even  older  than  '  m  the  lererage  of  the  key  had  to  naa&  the 
any  »nc\i  records  imply.  But  we  first  meet  with  weight  of  the  chii)j»er,  which  in  the  larger  bells 
oarillou  music  in  its  greater  form  in  tbe  15th  ;  was  considerable^  and  as  the  force  of  the  sound 
ecatary,  when  the  ste^lsa  of  the  chnrehea  and  ,  depended  also  in  grsat  measnre  on  the  fotee  with 
lUMelH-de  ville  rtf  Holland,  Bolgimn,  anil  North  \shirh  the  key  was  Ktnick,  it  is  obvi.iUM  that 
Qwrnany  made  the  country  resound  with  the  mere  huger  work  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
bell-mosle  for  whieh  Bdginm  eepeeially  was  !  keyboara  in  ftet  was  analogous  rather  to  the 
fain('<l  ilMriii.:  that  and  tin-  thn  e  succeeding  ctn-  [  j)o<lal  l)oard  of  an  ory^an.  and  in  some  cases  the 
iuries.  The  Van  den  Gheyn  family,  of  whom  1  largest  bellit  actually  were  connected  with  pedal 
the  most  notable  member,  Mathiaa  van  den  |  keys,  so  as  to  enable  the  player  to  strike  a 
Ghoyn,  ■wnn  bom  in  1711,  wen-  pn  -oinm  nt  ^  heavier  blow  than  he  could  with  bin  hands.  It 
among  the  lielgian  makers  of  canllouri ;  Mailiias  may  easily  be  imagined  that,  on  this  system, 
biut^elf  having  been  also  an  organ-plavir  and  cariUon>playing  was  a  matter  of  no  small  physi* 
carillon  plavt  r.  The  family  were  -^A  Ab-ehlin,  cal  exertion,  and  re<iuired  the  j)erformer  to  pos- 
but  migrate  1  to  Ixmvaiu,  where  the  tratlitions  eess  hicn"  aana  in  corpore  «ino  to  have  a  chance 
of  tlivir  manufacture  are  kept  up  by  the  firm  of  of  getting  successfully  through  his  task,  for 
Aer6chiHlt.  Among  the  most  celebrated  and  which  he  clothed  himself  generally  in  a  suit  of 
largest  carillon-peals  of  the  continent  may  be  ^  flannels  alone,  the  hands  being  protected  by 
mentioned  th' »e  of  Antwer|>  (40  bells),  Bruges  thick  gloves  to  prevent  injury  in  striking  the  kf  ',s. 
(48  bells),  Malines  (44  beUs).  Ghent  (48  Ijells),  j  It  was  perhafie  owing  to  these  practical  ditii* 
A  Toumai  (43  bells),  de  Boulers  (39  bells),  !  enlties  that  the  art  of  carillon -playing  never 
I^mvain  '  bells),  etc.  It  is  worth  remark  that  seems  to  have  been  verj-  extensively  prac  tisid, 
thb  bell-music  has  had  ita  special  development   and  has  now  very  much  fallen  inUi  disuse.  But 

the  dlffleolty  arising  from  the  phyer  having  to 
contend  witli  the  weij,dit  of  the  elai>per  in  sound- 
ing the  bells  was  even  more  felt  in  the  applica- 
tion of  diiming  machinery  to  the  hainmen 
which  struck  on  the  exterior  of  the  bells.  The 
chimes  were  sounded  by  means  of  a  large  barrel 
connected  with  and  regulated  by  clockwork,  by 
which  it  was  periotliciilly  releafwl,  and  driven 
round  under  the  ordinary  motive  power  of  a 
weight,  aferon^t  |,i,ig  fixed  on  the  barrel  coming  in 
cojitact.  each  at  the  j>roper  moment,  with  levers 
which  raL-^etl  the  liannners.  and  release<l  them  to 
fidl  upon  the  bell  at  the  moment  when  tlic  pin 
on  the  barrel  quitted  the  lever.  Tlie  barrel  waa 
'  pricked '  for  various  tunes  (generally  seven  or 
eight),  a  change  being  effected  by  shifting  it 
sightly,  on  the  principle  familiar  to  every  one 
in  tihe  *mnnoal-box*  toy,  which  is  in  laet  n 
carillon  on  a  minute  scale,  pla>nng  on  vi'  r  iting 
tongues  iastead  of  on  bells.  The  appliiation  of 
this  principle,  on  the  large  scale  neccfrary  ftr 
carillon  ringing,  is  fiauijht  witli  difficnltie»<,  which 
the  rude  and  unscieutihe  system  htill  prevalent 
on  the  oontinent  (and  dung  to,  apparently,  with 
the  same  kind  of  OOMCTVatism  which  lends  the 
>iorth  German  organ-builders  to  ignore  all  the 
refinements  of  modem  mechanism)  quite  failed  to 
meet.  As  with  the  rlavier-syst<  nt,  tlie  difficulty 
really  lies  in  the  wi  i^'ht  to  Ikj  ovi-rcome  in  lifting 
the  striking  hammer.    As  the  piuil  on  the  barrel 
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in  flat  ooontries,  whers  its  fond  and  travdling  > 

sounds  are  heard  with  far  more  effi  et  and  at  far 
greater  distance  than  in  hilly  districts,  where  the  j 
nonnd  ia  dosed  in,  interrupted,  and  echoed  baelc. 

Imleeil,  the  instinctive  frt  ling  whieh  lia-i  led  to  : 
grtat  sets  of  bells  being  placed  in  the  towers  of 
flat  coontriea  ia  analogous  to  the  inatinet  which 
gavf  ri.'-e  t<»  the  towers  themselves.    A  flat  land 
scape  suggests  the  building  of  towers,  which  j 
beeome  fisr-seen  landmarks,  and  eonneet  one  city  < 
with  anoth«T  ;  and  what  the  towers  were  to  the 
eye  the  I  clls  were  to  the  ear,  sending  greeting 
or  warning  from  one  ci^  to  aiioiher  over  »  vaat 
expanne  of  level  land»ca{>e. 

Carillon -playing  in  these  cities  of  the  Ijow 
Countriei^  however,  was  not  always  a  mere  piece 
of  mechanism ;  it  took  rank  as  a  branch  of 
executive  art  in  mu.nic,  and  re«iuire<l  the  culture 
of  a  musit'an  to  develop  its  resources.  Tlie  1 
Belgian  and  Dutch  carillons  were  furnished  with  I 
a  keyboard,  rough  and  nnconth  enough  indeed, 
I'Ut  still  such  as  cnablc<l  the  carillont-ur  to  per- 
form pieoea  in  two,  or  (by  the  aid  of  pedals 
mod  of  the  prolonged  resonanoe  of  the  bdls)  even 
in  thr.t>  parts.  t'omiKwitions  were  written  for 
or  extemporised  on  them ;  and  some  of  the  '  mur- 
witt  fugu^'  for  oarillons  by  Mathias  van  den 
Glleyn  have  lieen  collectcfl  and  ptiblishe<l  (by 
Messrs.  Schott  &.  Co.).    The  \h:\\s  wiiieh  were 
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thai  tbcjr  sliould  be  verj  8trt>ng,  and  the  btfrct 
itodf  fhuB  beoame  lo  l«rge,  cumbruun,  and  ex- 
pt'nwivc  an  affair  as  to  -i<M  very  much  to  the 
ditticuUiefl  of  lixiug  a  largo  curilloQ-uiachine  both 
in  regard  to  cost  aad  fpace.  The  time  occupied 
in  nmng  the  hammer  rendered  any  n^id  repe- 
tition of  •  note  impofifiible  with  a  uingle  nammer, 
espeotnlly  with  the  Lnvrcr  UtllH;  consequentlv  a 
lum  pniMrtioa  of  the  belk  had  to  be  funiisiied 
with  two  or  more  hammen  to  ]»ovide  for  this 
cHfficultv,  tho  pinrt  Ixing  arranged  mj  an  t<>  Kound 
two  or  tiiree  hamment  suocesaively  on  the  same 
ben  when  the  immediate  repetitton  of*  note  wm 
rfH|uired.  Tin.  iiic  th  "l  "f  •^n  nuliiii^  the  note  by  the 
release  of  the  lever  t'ruui  the  pin  did  not  conduce 
to  praeiM  aoouracy  in  the  tim«  of  lounding,  but 
a  muih  more  seriouH  intfrfert-nce  with  n>rT(>ct 
tempo  arutiu  from  the  fact  that  an  hnuif  of  the 
heavior  hammerR  offered  much  greater  reHiHtance 
to  the  |»inx  than  othen,  whili-  the  barrel  was 
driven  l)y  the  same  uniform  weight,  the  jmigress 
of  the  time  was  oouBtantly  letanled  before  the 
striking  of  the  larger  boUt*,  producing  the  irregu- 
lar or  '  stuttering'  effect  which  thoMe  who  have 
listened  to  carillon  chimes  mutst  have  noticed.' 
The  system  is  in  fact  mechanically  so  dumsy, 
and  involves  so  mnch  loss  of  time  and  power, 
that  it  is  obvious  that  ciirillon-chimeH,  if  worth 
doing  at  all,  are  worth  doing  better  than  this. 

England  has  borrowed  the  idea  of  carillons 
only  recently  fnnii  the  (Huitineiit,  but  has  the 
credit  of  iuveutii^  and  perfecting  the  principle 
of  meohanism  which  has  surmounted  all  the 
above-named  drawbaokn  of  the  Belgian  e.irillKn 
machinery.  The  part  which  Engliidi  science  and 
ingenuity  has  played  in  the  matter  is,  in  fact, 
ex.'K'tly  «iiiiiliir  to  that  which  it  has  taken  in 
rc^anl  to  orgun-buiiding.  We  iHn-roweil  from 
the  Germans  the  idea  of  tlie  griu\<l  instnmients 
with  full  pe*lal  organ  which  Kiipjileniente<l  the 
'box  of  wiiitstlcH'  of  the  old  English  builders, 
bat  our  modem  builders  have  applied  to  them 
mechanical  retinemeuts  which  have  almost  revo- 
lutioniMid  organ-playing  (not  pcrha))s  always  in 
the  right  direction),  and  liave  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Euglish  oiganist  fMtUties  for 
variety  of  efllset  ana  brilliant  exeeotion  inch  as 
hisOoman  brother  in  the  art  is  t*can;ely  co^jni- 
■ani  of  at  all.  In  rcganl  to  the  improvement  in 
carillons  it  is  only  simple  justice  to  nay  that,  so 
far,  its  hi.-tory  is  ideJitifieil  < ntircly  with  one 
hrm,  who  pert»everingly  set  theuiHolves  to  acoom' 
plish  the  task  of  simplifying  and  pedeelang  the 
Control  of  the  bells  on  true  mechanical  principles. 
Messrs.  Ciillctt  and  Bland,  of  Croydon,  clock 
jnannfiuituren,  having  turned  their  attention  to 
the  construction  of  earill-itiH,  ainieil  at  j;etting 
rid  of  the  main  ditticulty  wliich  is.  as  we  have 
■how%  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  defeots  of  the  old 
•ystem,  namely,  the  use  of  the  same  action  both 
for  lifting  ami  letting  go  the  hammers.  The 
fwindple  on  whieh  thb  impnmanent  is  effected 

'  T"  niitiy  ll-rrTi-T«,  r>n  .1  mM  Irrc.niliritT.  v<  hi  fn.m  <li-tr>(  tins 
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is  by  the  introduction  of  a  revolving  cnm  wheel 
beneath  each  lever,  which,  continually  turning, 
raises  the  lever  the  moment  the  hammer  has 
struck  the  bell,  so  that  the  latter  is  at  once 
brought  into  position  again  for  striking,  ami  the 
action  of  the  pins  on  the  barrel,  instead  of  being 
a  lifting  and  letting-off  action,  is  merely  a  letting- 
off,  the  whole  of  the  lifting  1)eing  done  by  the 
cam  wheels.  As  in  many  other  mechanical  in- 
ventions, the  simplicity  cf  action  whieh  cliane- 
teriseH  the  new  carillon  machinery  wa»  n<it  .at- 
tained at  once.  In  the  first  attempts,  of  which 
the  chiming  macliine  at  St  Patrieirs  Cathedral, 
DiiMiii.  is  an  exanijile.  tlie  barrel  was  still  -  f  an 
unwieldy  size,  though  an  attempt  was  made  to 
compensate  fir  this  m  some  meeenre  by  a  novelty 
of  construction,  the  barrel  cotifi^t'ii.'  n^t  of  a 
solid  cylinder  but  a  series  of  double  bars  !«• 
tween  whidi  tlie  pine  were  fixed  in  such  a  man* 
ncr,  by  Hcrewn,  as  to  be  rcA^lily  rajiable  of  }>»'iiiLj 
Uiosened  and  Hhiftotl  one  way  or  the  other,  so  as 
to  be  adjusted  to  a  new  set  of  tunes  if  denied. 
The  first  machine  made  on  this  syjitem  wan  put 
up  at  Biwton,  playing  2H  tunes  on  44  WIU.  bt  t 
the  connection  between  the  letting -otl  an  1 
lifting  action  being  much  too  coiniili(5ite-<i  auJ 
circuitous,  the  inventors  patentt-il  a  further 
improveii;ent  which  very  much  simplified  the 
action,  and  the  contact  between  the  pins  and 
the  levefs  was  brought  to  the  front  instead  of 
tlie  t'lp  of  the  barrel,  so  as  t^j  render  the  most 
important  portion  of  the  mechanism  more  easily 
aooessible.  Tliese  improvemonts  were  fint  in* 
troduoed  in  the  machine  .  rccted  in  Croydon 
dundi.  There  was  still  a  weak  point  in  the 
action;  bnt  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  explaia 
all  the  intermeiliate  sta_'e»  of  improvement 
without  the  aid  of  a  number  of  diagrams,  and 
we  mast  be  content  here  with  giving  a  deeeription 
of  the  new  carillon  action  in  it>  ni"«t  jx  rfec'C'l 
form,  as  descrilHxl  in  the  following  extract  from 
the  '  Engineer*  of  August  13,  i  S75,  and  which  is 
nmli  ml  more  intelligible  by  th'-  arei>mpanying 
(liagrain,  representing  in  a  simple  maouer  the 
principle  of  tile  Aotioi^  witliottt  eociimberiiig  it 
with  detail*  > 


'Tlii  flia^Tam  Is  euppo»c<l  to  show  the  gear  for 
working  one  lianiuier.    It  nui^t  l>c  multiplied  in 
pn^mrtion  to  tlie  number  of  hammen^  Imt  llw 
I  part-i  are  all  n  petitiotis  of  «Hch  other. 

'Tlie  musical  baml  H  is  set  with  pins  in  the 
usual  way.    A  is  a  cam  wheel  of  very  peculiar 

^  coDstnaction*  operating  00  a  lever  C  by  vbat  it 
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to  all  rateats  and  puzposos  a  new  mechanical 
iMtioa,  the  peculiarity  of  which  is  that,  however 
fast  the  cam  wheel  revolves,  the  tripping  of  the 
lever  ifi  avoide<l.  In  all  cases  the  outer  end 
mmt  be  lifted  U)  ita  full  height  liefurc  the  awini;- 
in'^  pitfp  D  f|tiitH  the  cam.  The  little  Kpriii.,' 
roller  E  directs  the  tail  D  of  the  lever  iutu  the 
OMD  iiMoe,  and  when  then  it  is  prevented  from 
comint;  out  again  by  •  very  ample  and  elegant 
little  device,  wbioh  the  inventors  do  not  at  pre- 
sent desire  to  be  made  ])ul)Iic,  by  which  certainty 
of  action  ia  Mcond.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
leiver  C  ia  a  trip  lever  F.  Thk  lever  li  pulled 
towanl  C  by  a  spring,  and  whenever  C  is  tlin>wu 
up  by  the  cam  wheel,  F  wizeB  it  and  holds  it  up ; 
bat  the  wire  to  the  bell-hammer  in  the  tower 
alK>ve  i>*  Kecure<l  to  the  t-yi-  (_t,  bo  that  wIk-u  D  is 
lifted,  the  eye  G  being  pulled  down,  the  hauuner 
ia  lifked.  The  pins  in  we  musical  band  B  oome 
against  a  step  in  F,  arnl  as  they  p.'vss  by  tlicy 
puah  F  outwarib  and  release  U,  which  imuiediaiely 
drops,  and  with  it  the  hammer,  so  that  the  in- 
stant the  [»in  pa-isin  the  step  F  a  note  is  fwumded. 
But  the  lUDiiiuiit  D  drops  it  engaigeti  with  A, 
which  l^t  revolves  at  a  veiy  high  iipeed,  and  D 
\»  incKiitiiHDtly  Hung  up  afjain,  and  the  hammer 
rained,  and  rai^eil  it  reniainn  until  the  next  piu 
on  B  pa!w<e»  the  8tep  on  F,  and  a^'ain  a  note  ia 
struck.  It  will  ]>e  seen  therefore  that,  if  we  may 
u»e  the  plii-as*.',  IJ  hiis  nothing  to  do  but  let  otf 
tnipM  M'l  (•■.utinually  by  A,  and  so  long  as  A  seta 
the  traps  iast  enough,  B  will  let  them  off  in 
correct  time.  But  A  revolves  so  fiMt  and  acts  so 
powerfully  that  it  makes  nothing  of  even  a 
3  owi.  hauuner,  much  less  the  little  ones ;  and 
thns  a  fiMitlity  of  execntion  b  obtained  hitherto 
unknown  in  cjirillon  machinery.  Wc  venture  to 
think  that  our  readers  wiU  a^;ree  with  us  that 
moA  a  carillon  machine  an  we  illustnte  is  about 
a.*"  in„'<'iii<iiis  a  ennibin:itii<n  of  mechanism  as  ja  to 
be  met  with  in  the  range  of  tho  toetB.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  here  we  haw  a  system 
in  which  all  the  direct  work  that  tho  musical 
barrel  has  to  do  is  merely  to  let  off  the  triggers, 
•o  to  speak,  of  the  hammers,  while  the  force 
necessaiyto  raii^e  them  is  !<o  diHtributed  and  so 
much  better  a]>]iliet.l  than  when  the  pins  on  the 
barrel  ha<I  t^)  ]>erforra  this  office,  that  the  in- 
e'piality  of  weight  lietwecn  tho  lars,'e  and  small 
hammers  is  nut  felt  as  a  pt  rturbin^^  iuHueuce  uu 
the  speed  of  working.  One  result  of  this  is  that 
the  ViarTel  is  greatly  re<luce<l  in  diilienMions  ;  the 
pins  being  required  only  for  such  light  work  can 
be  made  moon  smaller,  and  require  little  or  no 
levenge  power  in  themselves ;  consequently, 
whOe  the  old  carillon  barrels  were  sometimes 
«ght  or  ten  feet  in  diameter,  that  at  Sbumlitch 
ia  onhr  ten  inches  diameter,  A  b»nvl  of  this 
•iae,  oeiMes  taking  up  so  mnch  less  rocnn,  can 
ea.-ily  1r*  taken  out  and  exchanged  fur  a  fresh 
oiM,  with  a  new  set  of  tunes,  when  desired. 

But  the  er^wninf?  advantage  of  the  system  of 
the  lefini,'  oif  barr<l  is  that  by  thi-*  ni<'aii-<  iiiusic 
cmn  be  pUved  ou  the  bells  by  a  keybuard  like 
tfiat  of  a  pwDofarte  atladnd  to  the  anama^  with 
mo  more  exertion  than  on  the  piaoofwte  itself. 


Hius  the  physical  effort  entailed  by  carillon- 
playing  on  the  old  continental  system,  which 

rendereil  it  an  art  only  to  be  attark.  d  by  a  mus- 
cular i>eraon  in  rude  health,  is  entirely  a  thing  of 
the  p:uit,  and  there  is  no  reason,  so  far  as  the 
(lirtit  ulty  of  the  task  is  cf>neeme<l,  why  carillon- 
playing  should  not  be  as  common,  in  connection 
with  large  churches  and  public  buildiui^'x,  as 
organ-playing.  The  new  carillon  for  Manehe^ter 
Town  Hall,  in  construction  at  the  time  of  writing 
these  remarks,  is  tu  be  furnish<  ti  \\ith  such  a 
keyboard,  in  addition  to  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment tor  sounding  the  chimes.  It  may  also  be 
observed  thjit  the  carillon  system  can  be  applied 
to  produce  mechanical  change-ringing,  by  having 
a  barrd  pricked  with  changes,  and  tiios  the 
'ringing  for  chur<-!i'  ran  be  done  autniiifitii-.illy, 
in  places  where  ringers  capable  of  change-ringing 
are  not  to  be  found.  This,  however,  can  only 
be  regardetl  as  an  inft  ri'.r  and  iijea^r^'  wiibstitute 
for  the  grand  effect  produced  by  change-ringing 
with  smnging  bells ;  and  many,  {)erha]is  would 
even  prefer  round-ringing  with  the  swunt^  bi'Hs 
to  mechanical  change-ringing  with  fixed  Ih-Us. 
The  result  however  can  be  heard  and  judged  of 
at  Orf'ufitld  church,  and  at  St.  Mark  ( >l<Uiani« 
where  this  contrivance  has  been  applied. 

The  beUa  composing  a  carillon  peal  are  fixed 
to  a  frame,  generally  of  oak,  «li;,fhilv  pvnuni<lal 
in  shape,  so  that  while  the  lower  crossbeams 
bear  up<m  the  wall,  the  upper  ])ortion  of  the 
frame  stands  free ;  this  is  not  so  absolutely  essen- 
tial as  in  the  case  of  bells  hung  V>  swing,  where 
the  swaying  action  is  very  violent  when  the  peal 
is  being  rung  i  but  still  it  is  better  to  keep  the 
vibration  off  the  wall  as  much  as  possible.  Tho 
larire  bells  are  hung  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame 
^in  some  ot  the  continental  towers  they  were 
hung  low  down,  below  the  barrel  and  quite  apart 
from  the  rest),  an  1  the  smaller  ones  al>ove.  In 
arranging  the  scale  of  the  bells  it  is  seldom  con- 
sidcTM  necessary  to  have  the  complete  chromatio 
wale  tlirouL'hout  ;  and  in  almost  all  tlie  oMtT 
cariUuus  the  lower  portion  of  the  sc^e  van  to- 
stricted  to  a  few  notes  giving  the  tonic  or  domi- 
naTit  to  the  keys  inte  nded  U.)  lie  most  u<ed,  the 
intermediate  intervals  being  oqiitt«d  on  aec<>unt 
of  the  great  exiwn.-^e  of  the  laiger  bells,  and  the 
amount  of  8j»ace  whii  li  they  oceupieil.  The  ar- 
rangement, in  fact,  is  much  the  same  as  that 
which  obtained  on  ^  pedal  boards  of  old  Engliah 
orgJins,  l)efore  what  were  at  first  called  '(Jerman 
pedals'  v,i  «i.  the  complete  scale)  were  introduce*!. 
This  principle  1ms  mostly  been  more  or  less  fol- 
lowed in  the  njodern  English  peals.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  scale  for  Manchester  Town  liall,  cou- 
siatiog  of  twenty-one  beUa:— 

Hour  BeU.  7  ton*. 


Here  the  carillon  scale  is  laid  out  for  the  keys  of 
D  and  A  prinoipaUy,  and  the  aeleoticn  of  G  fiair 
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the  hour  bell  appejinx  out  of  koc-piog ;  bat  in 
fact  the  hour  boll  iu  never  used  in  the  carillon, 
mnd  the  quarter  chimen  are  aounded  on  A  Melee- 
tion  from  the  carillon  peal  forming  a  aenle  in 
the  key  of  C.  Tlie  ten  bellB  useil  tor  this  pur- 
pose are  aLto  hung  eo  m  to  swing  and  be  rung 
by  band  in  the  otdinary  the  carinon 

artittu  Kein.,'  lifttd  off  fur  the  purp<)!*e  :  wi  that 
Maiu-hte>ter  iu  reality  ha»  two  peala,  the  carillon 
penl  an  given  above,  rung  mediaaionlly,  tad  the 
nUowing  ■cftl*— 


i£r— ■^■■o  « —  

formed  of  Ix-lh  selcfted  out  of  the  r.in'Ilon  peal, 
rung  by  liand.  Tliere  is  also  an  uutouuitic 
change  riuu^ing  ham^l  to  ojierate  upon  these  bells 
when  (l<sirtil.  It  inuy  Ih"  iiiciitinnod  tliat  this  is 
the  tirrit  U>wn-hali  in  En;,'laud  wliirli  lias  bt-en 
fitted  with  a  ringing  ]i«al.  Carill  n  the 
IMjrfeoted  principle  above  described  lm\  e  alrea<ly, 
at  the  dat«  of  thiH  article,  been  put  up  in  the 
towereof  WorcesterCathedral,  of  liradfc»rd.  Roch'* 
dale,  and  Reading  Town  Hall^  in  the  churches 
of  U^k,  Oldham,  ShoredHeh,  Holsworthy,  Witr 
ney,  St  Strjiln  ir.s  Hampstt ad,  fti'.,  all  by  the 
same  Croyduu  firm  before  rtfurred  to. 

How  mr  maanal  carillon-playing  may  be  car- 
ried, as  a  braTu-li  of  imu-if,  witli  i-Hci  t,  it  in  diffi- 
cult to  say.  The  cUum  of  compubitluu  performed 
on  sudi  a  medium  cm  never  be  ver>-  elaborate  or 
varied,  and  must  probably  have  a  sptK-ialty  of 
chnmcter  to  suit  the  instrument  (if  one  may  call 
it  M>)  and  the  dretrnistKnees  and  situation  un 
whidl  it  is  heard.  It  is  jx»i?)!t'  that  tlit-^c  con- 
siderations might  suggetit  ts'^iuL-  noM  lty  uf  Htyle 
md  effect,  if  the  keybtvknl  carillon  comes  more 
into  use.  The  clangour  and  prolon;.'ation  of  the 
sound,  however,  which  ih  one  of  the  characteristic 
eifeets  of  a  peal  of  belli),  is  ininucal  to  anytliing 
like  true  niuMical  definition  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
damp  the  bells  after  In-ins/  struck  would  rob  them 
of  much  of  their  pi^i'idiar  wiiducss  and  gnmdeur. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  carillon  must 
always  l>e  an  instrument  for  eHi-ct  rather  than 
for  intricate  uiui^ical  dewign ;  thouj^h  it  wouM  l  i- 
very  interesting  to  hear  the  experiment  tried  uf 
executing  more  elaborated  miuie  on  a  cuillon 
with  a  Qi  iiijil  tcchromfttic  scale.  It  must  always 
be  remembered  however,  that  carilions,  like  bells 
profHT,  are  to  be  judged  from  a  Iwr  distance,  and 
not  at  t  lose  <|'.!artLrK  ;  tlu-ir  tones,  calculated  to  W 
heard  over  a  large  tract  of  counti^,  are  ueoeasarily 
somewhat  harsh  and  jangling  when  too  near. 

What  m.ay  be  termed  draw  ing-roon»  carillons 
are  imide,  iu  which  the  sounds  are  produoetl 
by  metal  bowls  like  the  bell  of  an  ordinary  time- 
piece, ami  playeil  on  by  a  ]ii.i!tufi>rt«.-  keyboanl. 
Tlie.^'u  m.ay  perhaps  pnxi'icc  te"iiiu  new  nuisiciU 
effects  in  combination  with  such  an  instrument 
Bs"  the  hannoniuiti ,  l>ut  probably  they  w  ill  always 
be  regarde<l  ad  pretty  toys  rather  than  serious 
mesns  of  musical  effect  or  expression.  [H.  H.  S.] 

CARIO,  JoHA.vN"  lliM.viiicH.  Ixirn  j»t  Eckem- 
(orde  in  Uohtteiu,  17^6,  was  instructed  by  li)m« 
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roanuel  Bach.  Telemann,  and  Schwenke,  and 
became  a  greut  trumpet  player.  He  is  s.ii<l  to 
have  invented  a  keyed  trumpet  which  would 
play  ift  «v6ry  key,  and  to  have  executed  a  pre> 
lude  inBb  minur.  He  may  therefore  liave  l)een 
able  to  axecute  the  trumpet  parts  in  Sebastian 
Badt'a  music  which  an  now  unplayable.  Carlo 
was  liviag  in  1800.  [6.] 

CARTS.STMT,  GT.\cnMn,  wbs  bom  at  Marino 
near  to  Kome  in  1604,  ac-cording  to  Pitoni,  whom 
both  M.  Fetis  and  the  Ahhi  Alfieri  follow  upon 
tliis  point;  but  at  Padua  in  l^Sj,  if  Spiri- 
dione '  be  trusted  for  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
Mattheson  for  the  date  of  it.  His  firt^t  pro- 
fessional post  was  that  of  Maestro  at  Assisi.  This 
he  held  for  some  years.  He  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  obtaineil  the  Mastership  at  the  church 
of  S.  ApolUnaris,  attached  to  the  Gorman  Col- 
lege. In  this  office  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  d.iys,  without,  iu  all  probaliility,  ever  havjqg 
crossed  the  Papal  frontier.  He  died  in  1674. 
miat  he  gidned  his  taste  and  style,  which  were 
aduiirable,  by  long  residence  in  Paris,  and  by 
writing  for  French  audiences,  is  one  of  by  no 
means  tha  least  Ibolisb  and  perveno  of  the  many 
foolish  and  perretsa  assertions  of  th«  Sdjgnaor  da 
Frtoeusa.* 

Oarisrind  has  the  reputation  of  having  done 

more  than  any  otlu  r  Italian  of  his  ejHX-h  towards 
the  perfection  of  recitative.    To  him  Kircher  ad- 

I  mits  that  ha  owes  much  that  is  valual>k  in  his 
'Musurgia'  upon  this  branch  of  art.  He  was 
moreover,  althoii;,'h  not  the  actual  inventor  of  the 
sacred  cantata,  :it  lea^t  its  })arent  by  adoption  and 
development,  and  at  his  hands  it  received  that 
elevatiim  of  form  and  accession  of  l>ettuty  which 
enabled  it  to  supplant  the  madrigal,  and  pve  to 
sacred  music  tliose  elements  of  pathos  and  dra- 
matic force  for  which  the  rise  of  the  opem  bad 
created  a  geneial  ap|>etite.  A  third  contribotioil 
by  CarisBuni  to  the  progress  of  his  art  was  the 
lightness  and  variety  of  his  aoeompannuents. 
He  had  Ilus  kaniing  and  more  iuiairinatixn  and 
playfulness  tlmn  his  predecessors  in  the  Kaman 
sdiool.  But  if  his  harmonies  wens  less  daborate 
tli.ui  tlicirs,  his  inelf«d:cs  were  fn?<.r  and  nmre 
graceful,  and  his  ejects  more  drauuitic.  There 
was  something  essentially  modem  in  his  moaie. 
and  he  wiwt  the  precursor  nn  1  t<  a<-';<  r  of  a  large 
group  of  polished  and  pie:iaant  artists,  ainung 
whom  Bassani,  Cesti^  Buononcini.  and  .\]es«andro 
S.-arlattI  wen?  coiinpictious.  No  less  prolific  than 
original,  L'aris.Mmi  left  a  great  quantity  of  tiuishci.i 

I  work  l>ehind  him.  Unhappily  too  little  of  it  has 
1>  en  published,  and  to  >  much  of  it  was  (lestr«n'ed 
at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits^ 

j  when  the  colkn-tions  of  8.  Ajmllinaris  and  tha 
Gesii  were  sold  for  w.iste  paper.  In  the  library 
of  the  Abb»'  Santini  there  were  two  printo<J  col- 

i  lections  of  motetti  by  farissimi  for  two,  three. 

I  and  four  voices,  which  had  been  published  at 
Rome  in  1664  and  1667,  and  a  Landa  Sion  and 


■  '  MiMlai  BaaMBK  D.  D.  KotorllP.  Cvtauiui.  UraLUnl,  »;>orun«iUC,' 
|llAiitl«r:.  1(KS,t 

1 '  Coiii|i«ni*iM  4a  k  Morfqw  lUllcajM  tt  4«  te  MadiiM  FiMfaiM.' 
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•  Nin  Dominus,  both  for  eight  voioes,  and  both 
in  manuacript.   Baini  nys  that  in  tlie  archives 

of  the  pontifical  Cha{)el  there  is  a  mass  by  Ca- 
rifwiini  for  twelve  voices,  written  on  the  fainouB 
Provencal  tnebxiy  -  L'homme  axwi,*    Thin  ia  be- 
lifv^d  t«t  lie  the  livyt  occa.«ion  on  which  that 
favourite  theme  waa  ever  employed.    Tlie  Na- 
tional Idbmry  in  Paris  has  a  rich  roanuoc-ript 
collection  of  the  orat  irios  of  CariMimi.  The 
following  in  a  list  of  their  naniea  : — '  lia  Plainte 
dea  Damn^u' :  'Histaire  de  Job';   ■  Ezt'cliias' ; 
'Baltazar';  'David  ei  Jonathan' ;  'Abraham  et 
Isaac*:  'Jephte';  'Le  Jugement  Dernier' ;  'Le 
Mauvais  Kicht' ;  'Jonas'.    Chief  among  these 
nuiks  the  Jephthah,  of  which  Hawkins  haa  said 
tliat  'for  cweetaflOT  of  mdody,  artfbl  modulation, 
and  original  liannony,  it  is  justly  esteemefl  one  of 
the  finest  efforts  of  musical  skill  and  genius  tliat 
Hbe  worid  know*  of.'   Handel  fhoaipht  it  worth 
wliile  to  l^orrow  hi«  chorus  in  'Samson,*  'Hear 
Jacob's  (jod'  from  a  famous  movement  in  the 
'Jephte'  called  'Plorate  Bliss  InaeL'  Cn>ft 
has  imitated  hia  '  (l:»ii<l<  .iimis,'   and  Aldrich 
adapted  his  motets  to  Kn^li.-h  w  -nb  for  anthems. 
Hawkinti  prints  a  n-inarkably  j.'^racefiil  little  duet 
of  ( "r\ri3»inii.  calletl  '  Dite,  o  L'ieli.'    It  was  in 
emulation  of  tlii.s  j)icce,  upon  hearing  it  over- 
pnUHcd  by  King  I'liarleH  II,  that  Dr.  Blow  com- 
poeed  his  celtjliratcd  '  Go,  perjured  man.'  Tlie 
library  of  the  Krench  Conservatoire  is  rich  in 
the  manuscripts  of  Carissimi,  and  there  are  some 
Taluable  volumes  of  his  music  in  the  British 
Museum.    But  the  magnificent  collection  of  his 
works  made  by  Dr.  Aldrich  at  Oxford  throws 
»U  othcn  into  the  shade,  and  f<»iDa  one  of  the 
•peeial  onumentsoftlieliljrary  at  Christ  Chiircb. 
A  few  of  his  pieces  are  in  the  Mu.sicu  ];<iin:uia 
of  Spiridione,  and  a  few  more,  disfigured  by 
French  words,  fai  the  ooIleetioD  of  'Airs  soieoz 
et  h.  Ix.irc,'  published  by  Ballard.    Thero  are 
some  motets  of  his  in  Stevens's  '  Sacred  Music^' 
•ad  Grafedi  has  published  one  or  two  examples  in 
bis  'SsbeUons  of  Music'    Five  specimens  are 
printed  in  the  'Fitzwilliam  Music'  Jephte, 
Jlldiciam  Saltmionis,  Jonas,  and  Baltazar  have 
been  publisheil  liy  Chrvtiander  (Scliott'i;  and 
Jonah  by  Henry  l^lie  { Lambom  C'ouk).  Enough 
has  now  been  said  to  indioata  where  those  who 
are  interestetl  in  tliis  master  may  form  acquaint- 
ance with  his  work;  and  it  only  remain**  to  add 
that  the  'Judgment  of  Solomon,'  a  cantata  often 
attribute*!  to  him,  was  in  all  prolwbility  not  his, 
but  the  production  of  his  pupil  Cesti.    [E.  H.  P.] 

CARLO,  Geronimo,  bora  at  Reggio  in  the 
first  hiilf  of  the  i6th  century;  author  of  a  col- 
Iwiiou  of  five-piirt  motets  by  eminent  composers^ 
Crequillon,  Clemens  non  Papa,  C'iera,  etc.,  en- 
title^l  '  Motetti  del  LabirintO^*  »  vols.  (Venice, 
1554  ami  1555).  [M.C.C.] 

C.\BLTON,  Rev.  Rtchabo.  Hus.  Bao.,  i)ul>- 
lish'-d  in  i^>oi  a  collection  of  twenty-one  *  Ma- 
drigals fur  hve  voyccs,'  the  prefinco  to  which  i* 
dated  from  Norwich.  He  had  in  the  same  year 
contributefl  a  madrigal,  '  Calme  was  the  aire,' 
to  ' The  Triumphus  of  Oriana.'  Nothing  is  known 
of  hia  biqgi»paj.  One  ot  the  mdm  name  wee  in 


161 3  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bawsby  and 
Glosthorp.  Norfolk.  [W.H.H.] 

CARMAGNOLE.  The  French  song  called 
'La  Carmagnole'  is  a  popular  tune  originating  in 
Provence.  Grttry  (Memoires,  iii.  13")  thought  it 
w.as  oriiiiiially  a  sailor-song  often  heard  in  Mar- 
seilles ;  it  is  more  probably  a  country  roundelay 
or  danoe-tune,  adapted  to  a  patriotic  mili- 
tary song  which  was  written  either  at  the  end 
of  August  or  early  in  September,  1792.  The 
four  stanzas  of  this  national  song  are  known 
to  a  very  few  historians  Mily ;  we  transcribe  the 
tifbt  couplet  :— 

•  Le  canon  rient  de  resonner : 
Guerriers.  soyez  prfits  k  nianhfli; 

Citoyeos  et  aoldats. 

En  volant  anx  combats^ 

Dansons  la  carmagnole  : 
Vive  le  son,  vive  le  ^on. 

Dansons  k  carma^'uolei, 
Vive  le  son 
Du  canon  ! ' 

The  unknown  author  of  these  lines  was  pfO» 
bably  some  brave  8*»ldier,  whilst  the  bloody  *  Car- 
magnole des  Royalistes'  may  he  attribute  I  to  the 
worst  of  demagogues.  The  original  eight  stanzas 
of  the  latter  bi^gan  ae  follows:— 

•Oui,  je  suis  sans  ctilotte,  moi, 
Xa  depit  des  amis  du  roi. 
Vive  les  Marseillois, 
Les  Bretons  et  nos  lois  !  * 

But  this  new  song  was  soon  enlaiged,  and  when 
pub^ed  by  Frdre  it  oontalned  thuteen  stanxas, 

the  first  of  which  ran  in  the  following 

to  the  tune  of  the  Canuj^guole  : — 


H4i-(lanH>  Ve  .  to    «  -  Ti]t  pTo-mt*.  Itailame  Ve-to 
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During  the  French  Rervolutiou  a  great  many 
songs  were  adapted  to  this  tune,  which,  in  spite 

of  its  association  with  the  Temnr,  has  often 
been  introduced  on  the  stage  iu  vaudevilles  or 
boriettas.  [(i.Cj 

CARMAN'S  WHISTT.E,  THE,  an  old  Eng- 
Ibh  tune  found  in  the  Virrinal  books  of  Lady 
Nevill  (1591)  and  Queen  Elizabeth  (1603- 12\ 
in  betii  with  hnrmoi^  MMi  veriationa  by  BynL 
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CARMAN'S  WHISTLE. 


The  following  is  the  -air  as  (here  given  (see  Bur- 
ney,  •  Hwhwy/ iH.  89) ' 


^T'rr  jT^j.ij.  JMfri^ 


m 


1 


Tn  Ch:ip[>eirn  *  Popular  Music  of  the  Olden 
Time'  (p.  i.:^9)  the  tune  Is  given  to  the  words  of 
'The  conrtfoiig  cannan  and  the  ainoroiif*  niniil.' 
and  id  meiitionud  (p.  ,Aj8)A8Buiting  'Tlus  couutry 
hoitewes  vindicfttioD.*  [6.] 

CAMMIGNANI,  GiovAKKA.  sang  in  London 
in  1763,  taking,  among  others,  the  princjMiI 
eerioatjMitof  Lavinia  in  '  La  Cascina/  pnxluced 
»t  the  King's  Theatre  by  J.  C.  Baoh.  Anna  <le 
i^mieis  sang  in  th<-  saiiic  piti-e.  [J.M.] 

CARNABY,  WiLUAM,  Mus.  Doc,  bora  in 
London  in  177J,  was  a  diorister  of  Chapel- 
Royal  untlnr  l>r.  Nare«  and  r>r.  A\Tt<)n.  On 
leaving  the  choir  he  became  organist  at  Eye, 
which  he  quitted  for  a  similar  appointment  at 
Huntingdon.  Whilst  ^e^^i.^ing  at  the  latter  place 
he  published  'Six  i'anzunets,'  and  also  'Six 
Songs,'  which  were  favourably  received.  In  1805 
he  ifniduated  at  Cambri(l;,'e  as  bachelor  of  Music, 
and  iu  1 80S  pn>eeedwi  to  I)<.ictor,  In  the  interval 
he  had  settle*  1  in  London,  and  on  the  opening  of 
Hanover  Cliapel,  Hejjont  Street,  in  i^2t„  he  was 
appointed  its  orj,'aiii»t.  Ilia  coiiipositiona,  chiefly 
vocal,  were  numerous.  They  have  been  ehar.io- 
terised  as  scientiiic,  but  deficient  in  taste,  lie 
died  Nov.  1 3,  1 839.  [w.  ll.  H.]  I 

CARNAVAL  DE  VENISE.    Thi«  popular 
air,  wliirh  was  heard  by  Payanini  at  Venice,  I 
when  he  visited  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  in 
1R16,  i8a4,  and  i8a5,  and  which  his  magic  bow 
has  made  a  favourite  tune  all  over  the  world,  is 
the  etfositm  of  an  unknown  musician  probably  of 
tile  end  of  the  huit  oentmy.   Several  talented 
eonip'>sen<  have  embroidered  it,  jvnd  all  pi:ini>U»  I 
have  played  the  brilliant  variatiouii  uud  fantasias  ' 
wtitten  upon  it  hy  Herz  and  Scholhoff.   It  has  ' 
been  even  iutr  »!  :i  r.l  nn  the  lyric  sta^'e.    Am-  | 
bruitte  Thomas  h.is  conjposed  very  clever  variations  j 
on  the  tune  for  the  overture  to  his  opem  '  Le  I 
r.iriiaval  de  Venisc,'  aJid  Victor  Mass'-,  in  his 
•  li^-ino  Ti>]iaze,'  iulroducoa  an  cur  rayie  upou  it  ! 
to  the  wonlt 

'  Vi  in'se  est  t<M>t  en  fetes^ 

Car  voici  le  earnaval.' 

In  England  it  was  for  long  known  t»  the  word^ 
'O  eome  to  me,  I'U  row  th^e  uW 
Aoroai  jtm  pmoefol  sen.' 

The  «ir,  Mgiven  hj  Pi^pninl*  le  m  (bDowit— 


[G.C] 

CARNTCER,  Rawott,  Spanish  dramatic 

poser,  barn  near  Ltrid  v  in  Catalonia  1 789.  died  in 
Mai'ri  l  J  855.  In  i8i8  he  was  appointed  cm- 
duotor  at  the  Italian  Open  of  ^joelonm,  and 

here  he  pnMluceil  hucce.'-sfully  his  finst  oj>era 
'  Adcla  de  Liuiijmano,'  which  was  followed  by 
several  others.  Between  i8ao  and  37  he  visited 
Paris  and  London,  and  was  f:^^<n^rably  received 
in  both.  In  28  he  was  appointed  conductor  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  in  Madrid,  1^  which  he  eom* 
posed  'Klena  e  Malviii  '  '  .and  'ColoniVn)' 

(1831),  generally  ct.usidered  hia  best  work. 
He  largely  oontributed  to  the  foundation  of  a 
national  opera.  Fnun  1830  to  54  he  was  pri>ft-*>ir 
of  composition  at  the  Madrid  (Amservatoire. 
Besides  nine  operas,  he  compttsed  church  mosiflk 
symphonies,  military  marches,  national  hvTMn^. 
and  an  infinity  of  songs.  His  music  in  orig  ikiil 
and  rhythmical,  though  much  ilDpir6gnat^-<l  with 
phra-ses  from  national  airSb  ^M.O.CJ 
CAKOL,  see  Htmv. 

CARON,  FntNTH,  ft  composer  of  the  X5th 

century,  pr.)lia1)ly  lH)m  alxiut  1420.  He  is  Hud 
by  Tinctor  to  have  been  the  sdudar  of  B^wboie 
or  Dufay.  The  name  is  Flemish.  Baini  (*Phlee- 

trina)  ,state«  that  tli,  T.iltrary  of  the  Pop^^-'s  Chaj^l 
poHtietwes  a  MS.  volume  of  masses  by  Caron,  con- 
taining one  on '  L'onune  arm^.*  Chron  aleo  wrote 

wecular  fioniL,'8,  mme  of  which  wow  ki!<i«u  i>> 
M.  Fetis,  who  found  them  to  surjwtw  those  of 
Ockenheim  and  Bosnoie  in  esse.    One  of  them 

l)ct;inH  '  Helas  :  que  pourra  devenir.'  [M.C.C.1 

CAKOSO,  Marco  Fabrics,  of  Sermooeta,  in 
Italy ;  antiior  of « 11  Ballerino ...  con  intavolktara 

di  liuto,  e  il  soprano  della  mii.-ica  nella  wmata 
di  ciascun  ballo'  v Venice,  1581),  valuable  for 
the  danoe  music  whidi  it  containa.  [M.C.C.] 
CAItPAXI,  GrosEiTE,  pwt  and  writer  on 
music,  bom  Jfta.  38,  1752,  at  Villalbese,  in  the 
distriet  of  'Brianza.   His  ikther  d<stfned  him 
for  the  law,  lie  .-tmllLil  at  Milan  and  Pwlua, 
and  practised  uudcf  the  celebrated  advocate 
ViUaito  at  Milan.  But  he  soon  gave  up  the 
law,  entered  the  aodety  of  artists  and  littnir\ 
men,  and  indulged  hie  natural  taste  for  art.  He 
had  already  wrlttmi  more  than  one  eomody 
atid  several  operadibrctti  for  ih.-  Ttjdian  st*ire, 
among  others   'Camilh*,'   couijKJSed  by  Paer, 
In  couse(|Uence  of  some  violent  articles  against 
the  Frem-li  Revohiti.^n  in  the  'Ga/etta  di  Milano,' 
of  which  he  was  editor  fn>m  1 792-96,  he  ha^  to 
leave  MiUui  when  it  was.  taken  by  the  neadh. 
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Until  the  peace  of  ramj>o  Fonuio  in  1707  he 
liv«d  »t  Vienna ;  after  tliut  dato  lie  became 
censor  and  director  of  the  stai^o  in  Venice,  but  a 
inalady  of  the  eyea  drove  liiin  hack  t<)  Vienna, 
where  the  £mp«ror  pensioned  hiui  till  hia  death. 
Ue  puliUtfhe*!  a  niiuilier  of  tranttlationa  of  Frencb 
and  Greruian  operas,  and  alsio  wrote  an  oratorio 
on  'Lft  paiuinne  di  Gesii  Christo,'  which  was 
■et  to  music  by  Woigl,  «nd  perfonned  in  1808, 
in  the  pahiee  of  Prince  LoMcowlti,  and  in  iSai 

by  the  ( JfScHsrliiift  il<  r  M unik- Kreunde.  He  aLso 
tniuUted  the  '  Creation'  into  Italian,  and  wrote 

•  sonnet  on  the  oelebntted  performanoe  of  that 
work,  at  which  Haydn  was  pns  nt  tlu  vcar  be- 
fore his  death.  Carpani  had  the  gruat«t»t  esteem 
nnd  affection  for  Haydn,  which  led  to  his  pub- 
liflhini^  his  well  knuwii  '  Haydine,'  etc.  (^Idan, 
1 81  a,  and  a  im.-cuui1  eular^'ed  edition  at  Toihia, 
1813).  'Ln  Haydine'  is  a  kind  of  »ethetical  work, 
and  a  enlojjy  on  Haydn's  o'uipxsitidiis,  written 
with  cnlbueiiasm.  It  i|uicldv  touud  a  trauiilator 
in  Begrle,  tho  BVaneh  writer.  wnoiniblit<he<l  it  as  his 
own  compomtion  under  tho  name  of  Bonibet  — 

*  Lettresi  ^crites  de  Vienne,  etc.,  l)y  Loui?j  Alex- 
andre C^i«ar  Bombofe*  (Paris,  1814).  Carpani 
attacked  this  piracy  in  two  spirited  letters 
— 'Lettere  due,  deU'  Autore  delle  Haydine* 
(Vienna,  1 81 5).  Beyle  was,  nevcrtheletis,  au- 
dacious enough  again  to  publish  his  work, 
this  time  nnder  the  alias  of  Stendahl,  'Vies 
d'-  Haydn,  Mozart,  et  Mi'txtta-se,*  etc.  (Paris, 
1817).  In  suite  of  Carpani's  protestations, 
the  fint  of  the  two  appeared  in  English  aa 
•Lives  of  Haydn  anil  Mozart'  (Murray,  1817; 
and  Boston,  U.8.,  1839).  £xtracts  of  Carpani's 
oriifinal  work,  translated  by  D.  Hondo,  appeared 
at  Xiiirt  in  1836,  and  in  a  complete  lorin  at 
Paris  i  !>37,  under  tho  title  *  Haydn,  sa  vie,  ses 
OUvra^'es,  et  !<e?»  aveuturej<,  etc.,  par  Joseph  Car- 
pani ;  tra4hicli(tn  de  M^ndo.'  Sumo  c!i  ver  but 
partial  jsketchi  a  of  Rossini  were  published  by 
Carpani  in  one  volume  as  'Le  Bosaipfane,* 
(Padua,  1824).  TliiaalsowM  pirated  anonymously 
by  Be>le  (Paris),  and  published  by  Moiido.  In 
jSoo  Carpani  accompanied  tho  ^Vrchduke  John 
<m  his  expedition  to  Italy.  After  the  return 
of  peace,  he  devoted  Umself  to  alarting  the 
'Biblioieca  Italiana.'  He  died  in  the  smaller 
liechtenstein  Palace  at  Vienna,  a  bachelor  of 
73,  on  Jan.  22,  1825,  from  limple  decay  of 

Uat-ire.  [C.  F.P.] 

CAKPENTBA9.  OR  XL  CABP£NTKAbSO, 
the  flQbri<)net  of  Eliasar  Genet,  horn  at  CSar- 

j^tutras,  Vaucluse,  Im  fore  1500.  iHsing  in  priest's 
oniera  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pope's  Chapel, 
jwd  wrote  aoine  Magnifieata  and  Lamentationa, 
the  latter  nf  vvliirh  induced  Leo  X  to  make  him 
Bishop  in  partihiu  in  1518.  About  the  same 
tiiae  he  beeame  the  Pope*t  Chapel-master.  He 
was  much  employe«l  in  nc^'ntiatinns  by  both  Leo 
and  Clement  VII,  and  die<i  after  the  year  153a 
—  the  <late  of  two  out  of  fovT  volumea  of  mnrfo 

■wliieli  he  published.  Vol.  i  crtiitain-'  5  m.a.H«f  ><, 
written  on  the  most  secular  tuues — 'A  londjre 
d"  un  buissonet,' '  Encore  irai-je  jouer,"  etc  ;  vol.  a, 
thm  Imentatioiii  oj  Jewwiahj  yoL^iaLiher 
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Hymnorum ;  vol.  4,  Liber  Magnificat.  Carpen- 
tras'  -music  enjoyed  a  great  &ne  at  the  time, 

and  wa.s  much  puldishetl  (see  the  list  in  F>'tis'), 
His  Lamentations  were  so  favourite  to  keep 
thoae  of  PaUittrina  out  of  the  Po[i«'s  Chaiiel  for 
many  years.  M.  F.'ti^  )i;id  examiiitd  theiu,  how- 
ever, and  hnds  them  inferior  not  only  to  Pales* 
trina  bat  to  Joaquin  dea  Ate. 

CARRODUS,  John  Tii  i. Ai.r,  Iwm  at  Keigh- 
ley,  Yorkshire,  Jan.  29.  1^36.  His  father  was 
a  zealooa  amatenr,  a  vicAin  player,  and  leader  of 

the  local  Ch  tal  Snr!t.  ty.  Tlie  boy  was  destined 
to  music  from  the  tirst,  and  at  13  years  of  age 
was  put  into  the  able  handa  of  M<n  [i<)ne«  whom 

he  accompanie<l  to  Stuttgart,  and  with  whom  he 
remained  till  nearly  18.  On  his  return  tu  Lon- 
don lu-  eutereil  the  orBbeatxa  of  Govent  Crarden, 

and  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  solo-player  at 
a  concert  of  the  Musiad  Society  of  London,  on 
April  33,  1863,  since  which  time  he  lia^  been 
frequently  heard  at  the  I'hilharmonic.  the  Crystal 
Palace,  ami  other  leading  concerts,  both  metro- 
politan and  provincial.  He  has  published  two 
Violin  Solos  and  a  Morceau  de  Salon.  [(?.] 

CAKTEli,  Thomas,  bom  in  Dublin  about 
'735»  »*  «*«"ly  age  displayed  a  capa<  ity  for 
mu!<ic,  and  was  Kent,  under  the  auHpices  of  the 
Karl  of  luchiquin,  to  Italy  for  study.  He  after* 
wards  went  to  India  and  undertook  the  direction 
of  the  music  at  the  Calcutta  Tlii  ntre,  but  the 
climate  proving  injurious  to  his  health,  he  re- 
turned to  England  and  appeared  as  a  drauiatlo 
composer.  He  furnishetl  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
with  music  for  'The  Rival  Candidates'  (1775), 
'The  Milesians'  (1777).  and  the  'Fair  Ameri- 
can' (1783).  In  1 787  ho  became  musical  director 
of  the  Royalty  Theatre,  Goodman's  Fields,  then 
opened  under  the  management  of  John  Palmer, 
and  produced  there  'The  Birth-day'  and  'The 
Constant  Maid,'  besides  songs  and  catches.  In 
1793  he  composed  the  comic  opera  'Just  in 
Time,'  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  He  pub- 
lished many  oonoertos  and  lessons  for  the  piano- 
forte, but  he  \h  now  l)est  known  as  the  couiposer 
of  Bishop  Percy's  ballad,  '  U  2tianny,  wilt  thou 
gang  wi  met*  and  the  naval  song  'Stand  to 
your  guns.'  Carter's  life  was  passed  in  a  coiij-t.uit 
succession  of  embarrassments,  consequent  upon 
his  inconigible  eareleameM  and  improvidence. 
He  died  Oct.  1 2,  1 804.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CABTIEB,  jKikN  BAPTi8Tl,aFtench  violinist, 
bom  at  Avionoo  in  1 765  ;  tiie  son  of  a  dancing- 

ma.sti  r.  first  t<  a<'ht-r  on  the  violin  was  an 
Abb^  Walraiif.  In  1 783  he  went  to  Paris  and 
oontinaed  his  studies  under  Viotti.  His  progress 

iiiiif*t  have  l)t  en  rapid,  as  he  very  sfion,  on  Viotti's 
recommendation,  obtained  the  post  of  acoom- 
panyitt  to  Marie  Antoinette,  whieh  he  held  up  to 
the  outbi-eak  of  the  Revolution.  In  1791  he 
entered  the  band  of  the  opera  as  assistant  leader 
and  solo-player.  From  1804  he  was  a  member  of 
thf  Kmperor  Napoleon's  private  band  under  Pai- 
siello  and,  after  the  Restoration,  of  the  Royal  band 
till  1830.  Ho  died  at  Paris  in  184 1.  Cartier 
WM  n  good  violittiat,  and  it  waa  hia  greftt  merit 
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to  have  revived  the  noble  tra<liti<ms  of  the  old 
Iteliaa  aehiool  of  violin -]>laviiig  l>y  puMiHhing 
new  etlitions  of  the  works  of  Corelli,  Tartini, 
Nardini  and  other  great  maaters,  which  at  that 
time  were  »I1  but  unknown  in  Fnmoe.  He 
thereby  caused  not  only  his  own  mmMimui  piqpils 
but  all  the  young  French  violinists  of  Ms  ttine  to 
take  up  the  Ktudy  of  tlu-t«e  claaeical  works  fur  the 
violin.  In  his  work  'L'art  du  violoa'  (Paris 
1798  and  1801)  CSarlier  fjhm  m  oamprdiMisive 
selection  from  the  violin  marie  of  the  beet  Italiiui, 
French,  and  German  maeten,  whidi  Is  rightly 
regarded  as  a  practical  history  of  violin-litera- 
ture  in  the  1 7th  and  1  Sth  centuries. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  history  of 
violin*p1ayii^,  which  Im  wrote*  haa  never  been 
made  public.    His  compoMitions  are  of  no  iui- 

Krtance.  lie  published  iSonaLas  in  the  stylu  of 
hlli,  Btiide8,aiid  D«oa  fbrviolins.  Fetis  also  men- 
tions two  Operas,  two  Syuiph<»nie«  and  Violin- 
concertos,  which  have  remained  in  MS.     [P. D.] 

CARTON  I,  a  barytone  engage<l  at  the  King's 
Theatre  m  i8aa»  at  »  aalaiy  of  £700.  on  the 
lecommendation  of  Camporese.  For  his  musical 
education  he  was  imlebteil  entirely  to  hia  wife. 
He  made  his  tirst  appearance  as  the  Kinj^r  in 
Pacini's  '  II  Barone  di  Dobheim,'  and,  although 
not  possessed  of  fint-rate  talents,  was  a  respeot- 
»ble  perfenner.  [J .  M.] 

CAUrLLT,  FtaDINANT)n.  an  ominrnt  guitar- 
ist, bom  at  Naplea  1770,  died  in  Paris  1841. 
Though  self-taught  he  attained  a  perfection  of 

execution  hitherto  unknown  on  the  ^niitar,  and 
on  his  arrival  in  Paris  created  a  perfect  furore. 
In  the  space  of  twelve  years  he  published  300 

coi)i|Hi-sit!i(n8,  iiK  biding'  a  'MethfKl  which  passe*! 
through  four  editions.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  '  UHannonie  appHqn^e  k  U  Guitare*  (Puis, 

a  treatise  on  the  art  of  accompanying, 
which  was  the  first  work  ot  iU  kiiul.  [M.C.C.] 

CAUrsO,  Luior,  bom  at  Naples  1754,  died 
at  ivn i-i  i  1X22;  son  of  aaniaioiaa  at  Naples, 
studie'i  under  Nioolo  Sala,  composed  in  all  sixty 
operas  (for  list  see  F^tis)  of  which  the  first  was 
'H  Barune  di  Trtx^chia'  (Naples,  177.O,  and  the 
hat 'L'Avviso  ai  Maritati'  (Borne,  1810).  His 
'Artaserae*  was  performed  in  London  in  1774. 
He  also  conijKised  four  oratorios,  four  cantaUis, 
and  masses,  etc.,  of  a  style  more  dramatic  than 
eooleaiastieal.  He  ii  said  to  have  Hved  fbr  some 
time  in  Flaris  and  Germany,  and  to  have  been 
con*iuctor  at  Palermo.  He  had  a  brother  £in- 
aaanudeb  abo  a  mtiaiciaii.  [M.  C.  C] 

CAS  A  LI,  GiOTAVNl  Batttsta.  Chapel -master 

of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome  from  1759  till  liis 
death  I792«  An  o|H  ra  of  hi.-*,  '  C'auipiuipe,'  was 
produced  at  Venice  1 740.  (ir^try  was  bis  pupil 
tor  two  years  in  Rome.  Imt  Casali  *lid  not  <le- 
toct  his  talent,  and  sent  him  bjick  with  a  h-tter 
of  introduction  in  which  he  dei^cribeil  the  great 
opera  writer  aa  'a  nice  fellow,  Imt  a  thnn>ugh  ass 
and  ignoramus  in  music.*  ( 'aKali's  works  comprise 
4  mas«es,  motets,  magnificats,  and  naflj  Other 
pieces  Lor  the  church.  lie  wrote  in  a  very  pure 


CASINZ,  ' 

style,  though  without  much  iweirtion.  A 
and  4  other  pieces  are  given  b^  LOdk  (Saamluii^* 
1859),  and  an  ' O  quam  suavu,* apretty  melodi« 
ous  movement,  by  Novello,  from  CmmHi.  [O.3 

CASARINI,  SiGxoKA,  eometiroes  ealled  CA- 

SARINA.  an  Italian  soprano  engaged  in  London 
for  Handel's  operas  in  1748.  She  ap^ieared  in 
'  Alexander  Bafnt*  and « Joahna.'  [J.  M.] 
CASE,  Jnnx,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Woodstock, 
was  a  diorister.  first  at  New  College  and  afl«r- 
wards  at  Christ  Churofa,  Ozfiird.  He  ■nba»> 
(jnently  bwann-  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  C'llle^e, 
which  he  vacated  on  marriage,  when  he  esta- 
blished himself  in  Oxford  as  a  leetorer  to  ptiv«t« 
pupils  on  jihilos^jphy,  for  which  he  enjoyed  % 
high  and  deserved  reputation.  In  1586  he  pub- 
lished 'The  Praise  of  Muaicka,*  and  in  1588 
'AjKilogia  Musices  tam  vcx-alis  tarn  inrtrumtm- 
talis  et  mixta*.*  Thomas  Watson  wrote  a  son^ 
in  his  praise,  whidk  was  set  lo  music  bv  William 
Byrd.  He  died  Jan.  j.^,  1599-1600.  [W.H.H.] 

CASENTIM,  SiGNOBA,  a  good  singer  in  the 
comic  style,  appeared  at  the  nmtheon  in  London 

in  i7<yi.  takini,'  the  princijial  part  in  I'li-ii  llo'a 
'Locauda,'  and  other  operas.  Lord  Mount* 
Edgciunbe  deeorihei  her  aa  'a  pretty  woman  mmI 

l:i  iiieel  .octn^sB.'  In  93  she  had  married  Borghi, 
second  violin  at  the  opera,  and  was  singing  at 
the  King's  Theatre ;  bat  she  waa  not  in  good 

health,  and  her  voice  was  t<wi  wt;ik  for  that 
house.    Her  later  history  is  not  known.  [J.M.J 

OASINI,  OiOTAmn  Mabta,  waa  a  Florentine 

priest,  and  born  towardB  the  close  of  the  17th 
century.  F^tis  gives  1675  as  the  date  of  hia 
Mrth,  bat  It  is  not  aeoertalned.    He  oame  to 

Rome  early  in  life,  but  not  before  he  lijul  learnt 
the  elements  of  coimteq>oiut  in  his  native  town. 
At  Rome  he  was  successively  the  pupil  of  BCatteo 
.Simonelli  and  Bernardo  I'asiiuiiii,  iin  b  r  the  last- 
named  of  whom  he  |ierfecte<i  him.self  as  an  organ 
player.  The  only  post  which  he  is  known  to 
have  held  was  that  of  on^anift  in  the  cathetlral 
of  Florenc^.  He  was  simply  a  pen  erse  man  of 
talent  who  elected  to  join  the  ranks,  and  to  add 
one  or  two  more  to  the  absurdities,  of  those 
musical  reactionists  who  trieil  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art  in  the  17th  oentnry.  He  fe|p 
lowed  in  the  wake  of  Doni  Yioentino  and  Colonna 
in  endeaTonring  to  vsvive  the  three  old  Greek 
'genera'  of  profrresRion,  viz.  the  diatonic,  the 
chromatic,  and  the  enharmonic.  F^tis,  indeed, 
says  that,  as  several  enthaataBtic  pedairta  of  Ua 
clasa  had  done  before  him,  ho  oinstroolnd  n 
clavecin  in  which  the  notes  represented  hj  tiia 
black  keys  were  auhdiTided,  io  aa  to  obtam  an 
exact  c(nmli8.ation  of  the  semitones.  "Paini  does 
not  carry  him  this  length,  but  only  states  him 
to  have  adopted  the  views  of  thcae  who  thof 
w.aKted  their  lal>our  au'l  intretnn'ty.  In  his  ac- 
count of  Casini  the  l:uMt-n.anuxl  biographer  tells 
us  that  the  most  celebrated  of  these  instrumenta 
was  one  which  he  purchased  himself  fn)m  m»- 
tivcs  of  patriotism  to  prevent  such  a  curi»«ity 
beinn  taken  OQfc  of  Italy.  It  was  a  cembalo^ 
which  had  beea.oooatnwted  in  1606  at  the  «k* 
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of  Qunillo  Oonnga,  Cooni  of  NofeDan.  ' 
It  had  four  octaves,  each  divi<Ied  into  31  noiefl, 
aad  M  the  highest  of  the  treble  wm  in  octave* 
te  tile  knreat  of  the  bMS,  it  had  125  keya  in 
all.  Ma<k  :ind  wliite.  Tlf  hought  with  it  a 
liiur-etringed  iiuttrument,  noted  to  o<Nrriaepond 
-rnhh  it,  M>  tliftt  the  two  ooald  eacUy  be  toned  , 
in  utu'son. 

Caaini's  published  workii  congist  of — a  volume 
of  moteti  for  4  voioen  in  the  'lUle  onervato,'  | 

intitultd  '.TohanniM  Mariae,  Caoitii  Majoris  Ec- 
cleaiae  Florentiae  inodulatoris,  et  Biu;erdi)tio 
proediti.  Moduli  quatuor  Tooibtu  :  opus  primum. 
Kouiae,  apud  Mnsoardam,  1706.'  '  ReH|ions«)ri 
per  la  Settiniana  Santa,  a  4  voci,  op.  J,  Florence,  | 
C.  Bindi,  1706.'  *  Motetti  a  4  voci  a  Capjiella, 
ibid.  1 714.'  'Fantasies  and  Fugues  for  the 
Organ,  Florence,  17I4>*  A  motet  of  bin  ia  j 
given  hf  PtadM  in  'MoriM  Ditina,'  ii.  No. 
58.  LE.H.P.]  ' 

CASS.\TTOX,  perhaps  iinjilyinir  '  farcwtll,' 
deeignatca  a  piece  of  iuHtruinentul  muMic  of  the  ; 
centurj',  for  the  <>p».:n  air,  in  several  move- 
1,  much  like  the  SKUKNADEor  Divertimento.  ' 
In  Kiichel'a  Mozart  Catalogue  there  are  three, 
Noa.  6a,  63,  991,  the  two  Jnak  of  7  movementa 
oach.  [G.] 

CAS.SEL,  GriLT.ArMK.  l>r.rn  at  Lyons  1794. 
dic-d  at  Hruiwels  dnunatic  singer ;  atudietl 

first  under  Ueon,"-  I  1  lin,  and  then  at  the  Paris 
Cotu$ervatoire  under  Garat  and  Talma.  He  made 
his  dehut  at  Amiena,  and  sang  at  varioua  placea 
previous  U)  his  appearance  at  the  Opera  Coniique 
m  Paria,  where  he  remained  fcr  thne  ^eftra.  At 
die  end  of  that  time  he  quairelled  with  Plx^rc- 
oourt,  the  diri-<  tor.  and  retiretl  to  riclL,niiin,  where 
he  settled  for  life.  After  a  five  yeara'  engage- 
neni  in  Bmaaela  he  retired  flora  the  stage  in 
18,^2,  and  iH'canie  a  t«'achcr.  Tie  traine*!  many 
eminent  pupils,  including  Madame  Dorua-Graa. 
Jn  33  ho  was  i^pointed  professor  of  sfaiging  at 
^hm  Pnissoln  Consfrvat'iire.  His  conijK»sitions 
unimportant,  but  he  waa  aucceaaful  aa  a 

[M.C.C.] 

CASTANETS.  A  psfr  of  csstanflte  for  eaatag 

aetteii)  c"ti'^i-t<  of  two  mjiall  piecv«  of  hard  \vo«id. 
ohsped  somewhat  like  the  bowl  of  a  spoon,  or  a 
■asOop  ididL  These  aio  Mngod  together  by  a 
Mffd,  the  enda  of  which  j  ,i-s  ovr-r  the  thumb  and 
fint  finger  of  the  performer.  The  reuuuning 
fingen  atriks  tiio  two  halves  together,  either  in 
■ingle  strokes  or  in  trills  ;  the  instrinncnt  omit- 
tu^  a  deip  holluw  click,  which,  although  not  a 
~  nolo,  is  nevertheleas  not  disagreeable  to 
ear.  Tlie  performer  has  iisnally  a  pair  in 
hand.  It  is  a  Mrwrish  and  Spanish  in- 
atrument,  and  is  intended  for  accompanying 
4ff*f*T.  Ita  use  l)y  I lal let  dancers  is  well  known. 
When  re«piireil  tn  l  ie  pi  aye*  1  in  the  orchestra, 
aecutMi>any  dance  tnusic,  it  is  best  to  attach  a 
pair,  half  on  each  aiile,  to  a  dat  piece  of  hanl 
wood,  ending  in  a  atick  about  eight  inches  long. 
Jiy  shaking  thia  apparatus,  the  re4{uired  etTect  is 
pavduoed,  without  the  neoaarity  of  fitting  the 
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castanets  to  the  performer's  fingers,  who  gener- 
ally  is  playing  aome  other  instriiuient,  and  must 
suddenly  take  up  the  castanets  to  play  a  few 
bars. 

The  Spanish  name  is  C'lstai'iida,  cither  bo» 
cause  made  aometimea  &om  the  wood  of  the 
diestnut-tree  cn$taHo)  or  float  some  fltneied  ro" 

Ki  TnMani  i'  tn  tho  two  halves  into  which  the  chest- 
nut i.roi-lnud)  naturally  diviiies  itself.   [V.  de  P.] 

CjVSTELLI,  a  seconds  donna  engaged  at  the 
King's  Theatre  in  1835,  at  a  saliuy  of  £350. 
She  sail;;  the  part  of  Alma  in  '  Tl  (  'nn-iato'  with 
Velluti  in  25  and  26 ;  and,  in  the  latter  year,  alao 
that  of  Gberabiiw  in  '  Lo  None.'  She  pleased 
the  public,  though  far  from  etni.alling  Caradoii 
in  that  role.  iShe  waa  engaged  again  in  1838, 
since  whan  her  name  doca  net  oeour.  [J.lCj 

CASTELLT,  Toy  as  Fbtsdrior,  bom  at  Ylemia 

17S1,  died  there  1854  ;  Gennan  draiiiati^t  of 
great  popularity,  author  of  the  librettos  of 
Weigla  'Sehweinr  Familie,*  and  Schubert's 
'  Versch women '  or  *  Ilausliche  Krieg,*  and 
adaptor  amongst  others  of  Meyerlx-er's  '  Hugue- 
nots.' From  iSii  held  the  fK>st  of  '  Iloftheater- 
dichter'  at  the  Karnthnerth'T  theatre  in  Vi'-nna. 
Founder,  and  from  18^9  to  1H40,  m\e  editor  of 
the  'Allgemeiner  muaikaliocher  Anzeigar.'  He 
was  a  good  amateur  vioUnisI*  and  was  greatlT 
eeteeined  and  beloved.  [M. C.C.J 

CASTRO,  Jkax  de,  composer  and  lutiat.  In 
1570  he  waa  at  Lyons,  and  in  1580  diapehnaster 
to  the  Prince  of  .Tuliers.  He  compoac*!  many 
beta  of  madrigals,  odes,  sonnets,  and  sacred  84)nga 
(1 569- 1 600).  One  collection,  *La  I  leur  del 
Chanaona'  (Louvain  and  Antwerp  1547)  con- 
tains, besides  compoaitiona  of  his  own,  songs  by 
Severin,  Comet,  No^  Faignent,  Clereau,  Cri- 

JuiUotty  Jaootin,  and  Jannequin.  For  list  see 
etia.  [M.aC.] 

OASTRtrCCT,  PiETRo,  pupil  of  Corelli,  and 

distinguished  violin  player,  Kurii  at  Home  K'Sy. 
in  1715  he  came  to  England  with  l»rd  Bur- 
lington and  beoameleader  of  Handel's  o|>era-band. 
He  had  a  apeeial  reputation  as  perfunner  on  the 
ViOLETTA  MARLNA.  an  inatrumont  of  hia  own 
invention.  In  HandeTs  'Orlando*  is  an  air 
.accompanied  by  two  Violettc  marine  with  celli 
pizzicati, '  pergli  Signori  Ca-»trucci'  (see  the  MS.) 
uieaning  Pietro  and  hia  brother  Prospero.  In 
Handel's  *  Siosarme'  is  also  an  air  with  Violetta 
marina  obligato.  In  1737  he  was  superseded  at 
the  opera  by  Festiug— not  by  Cl^g.  To  his 
undoubted  talent  C.aHtnic<"i  adde^l  an  amount  of 
charlatanism  siiq)ri.sing  in  a  pupil  of  Corelli's, 
though  paralleled  by  other  great  players.  Cloment^ 
Boucher,  Die  Bull,  &c.  An  instance  of  these  is 
given  by  Bumey  (Uiat.  iv.  353  note).  He  died 
1769  in  great  poverty.  Caatrucci  in  said  to 
have  been  the  original  o(  Uegarth's  'Enraged 
muaician';  but  that  is  now  Itnown  to  be  in* 
tended  tar  FsaUi^.  [P.  D.] 

CATALANI,  Ant.ruca,  bom  Oct.  1779  at 
Sinigsglia,  where  her  father  waa  a  tradesman. 
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About  the  age  of  la  bLu  wua  ecnt  to  the  convent 
of  Santa  Lucia  at  GubUo^  near  Bome,  where 
her  beautiful  virioe  aooQ  became  a  great  attraction. 
]n  its  full  freshnem,  according  to  Fetia  and  all 
other  authoritic:!,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
exttMnUnarpr  piuityp  teoe,  aodl  oompaMi  going 
aa  fiur  O  in  altianmo,  wHh  a  aweefc  dear  tone. 
This  exquiHite  quality  was  allied  to  a  inorvellouB 
truth  and  rapidity  ot  execution.  No  singer  haa 
ever  ■urpaaaed,  or  perhaps  e(]u«11ed,  her  in  chnv 
uiatio  scalcH,  whothir  in  vilocity  or  jirtvision.  On 
leaving  the  convent,  into  which  she  had  been 
introdnoed  by  the  Car^nal  Onorati,  and  where 
the  ©oni,T^';;atii'n  cmild  fre((uently  nut  be  pre- 
vented rn)iu  opeuly  applauding  her  vplendid 
note*  in  the  services,  she  found  hendl^  owing 
to  the  sudden  iuipoverishnient  of  her  parents, 
compelled  to  perform  in  public.  Her  musical 
ednoatkm  had  been  hot  ill  cared  for  in  tho 
convent,  where  she  j>anse<l  thnn.'  years ;  ami  she 
had  coutructed  bad  tricks  uf  vocalitt^ttiuu,  which 
■lie  never  entirely  overcame,  even  after  hearing 
Btioh  great  modeb  as  Marohesi  and  Cresoentini. 
One  of  her  &altB  was  that  she  could  never 
execute  certain  passageH  without  a  very  per- 
oeptible  oidlUtion  of  the  lower  jaw,  which  made 
them,  instead  of  being  even  and  smooth,  sound 
like  a  Bucceasiuu  of  staeeato  pa.>!-age8  on  the 
violin.  In  spite  of  this  fault,  which  was  indeed 
more  within  the  eriticism  of  connoisseurs  than 
of  the  public  generally,  lier  voice  was  so  full, 
powerful,  and  clear,  her  intonation  so  pure  and 
true,  and  her  inslhBotive  execution  of  diffioult 
and  brilliant  music  so  easy  and  unfaltrruiL',  flint 
her  singing  had  a  charm  which  haa  scarcely 
ever  been  equalled,  and  her  very  first  stepe  in 
a  theulriral  cnrrfr  were  markc<l  by  the  most 
extniordiuary  sun  tds.  When  she  beyau,  the 
frvourite  style  was  that  of  eispres^ive  and 
pathetic  noni,',  and  in  this  she  never  pr  ( d  the 
effect  which  ahe  subsequently  made  in  luawira. 
Thus  at  Paris  she  failed  comparatively  in  a 
tender  son:*  of  Piccini's,  'Se'l  ciel  mi  divide,' 
though  shortly  after,  she  created  the  greatest 
enthusianui  by  her  'Son  regina,'  by  an  air  of  KikIc's 
with  variation^  «oiicer<»  fur  the  voic«^  and  other 
pieces  of  the  most  florid  eateontion.  tn  1 795,  at 
the  age  of  i6,  she  obtained  her  tinst  engagement 
at  the  Fcnice  at  Venice,  and  made  her  debut  as 
Loddska  in  the  opera  of  that  name  by  Mayer. 
Her  face,  f^^nirc,  and  voice,  a<«ured  her  success, 
a  success  which  grew  day  by  day,  and  lasted  for 
nearly  thirty  yean.  In  the  tmaaa  of  1798,  die 
san<^  at  T.«-<.'horn  with  CMvoUi,  Ifsrchesi,  and 
Mrs.  Billiugton ;  the  year  after,  at  La  Pergola 
in  Florence,  in  Nasolini's  '  Monima  e  Mitridate' : 
anil,  in  1801,  at  Milan,  in  the  '  Clitemnestra'  of 
Zini,'areili,  and  Nimolini's  '  Haccaimli.'  In  these 
early  ctiorts  her  effect  was  not  due  to  method  or 
skill  ;  it  was  her  HujKrb  voice  that  carried  all 
before  her.  From  Milan  she  went  to  Florence, 
IVieate^  Kome,  and  Naples,  exciting  everjrwbere 
the  same  astonishment  and  admiration. 

Her  reputation  now  reached  the  ears  of  the 
l*rincL'  l;«yint  of  Portugal,  who  engaged  her, 
with  Mute.  Uafiorini  and  Crescentiiu,  to  sing  at 
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the  Italian  Opera  there,  and  she  arrive<l  about 
the  end  of  the  year  iSof.  Her  saliiy  was  24,000 
cruzados  (£3,000). 

Some  writers  have  said  that  she  derived  very 
great  advantage  from  the  instruction  of  Cres< 
oentinit  which,  indeed,  aeema  more  than  Uhely; 
but  Tma,  on  the  authority  of  Oesoentini  hiraedf, 
contradicts  this  staU-ment  categorically,  affirming 
that  Ciescentiju  told  him  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  give  her  a  littie  advice,  which  she'  had  seemed 

inc.ijijiMe  of  uuder>tanding.  It  wah  here  that 
she  married  Valabrt^gue,  of  the  French  embassy; 
bat  she  never  qoitted  her  name  of  Oslalaai 
before  the  public.  Her  husbaml,  a  »>tupid, 
ignorant  soldier,  appears  to  have  had  no  ideas 
Myond  helping  his  talented  wife  to  gain  the 
utmost  po.s.sible  amount  of  money  on  evfry 
occasion,  and  spiiuding  it  for  her  afterwarils. 
From  their  marriage  dates  one  of  the  wor^tt  of 
the  many  specnlat ions  that  have  been  basetl  on 
the  capital  o{  n  grand  voice  and  great  jxirsunal 
charm.  They  went  fint  to  Madrid  and  then  to 
Paris,  where  she  sang  only  in  concerts,  but 
where  she  gained  even  more  Csme  than  before. 

On  October  26,  1805,  Mme.  Catalani  signed 
her  first  engMmoent  (in  the  possession  of  the 
writer)  with  F.  GooU  and  W.  Taylor,  manager 
and  ])n)prietors  of  the  Kin/a  Tlnatrt  in  the 
Haymarket,  for  the  season  from  iSeptember  15, 
i8o(S,  to  Augtist  1807,  at  a  salary  of  £3,000 
sterling,  with  'a  further  huui  of  tioo  sterling 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  her  journey  to  London/ 
and  also  'one  Benefit  Night  firee  of  expence  in 
the  month  of  March,  at  which  a  new  o{iera  shall 
he  performed.'  liefore  crossing,  however,  slie 
gave  concerts  at  Madrid  and  Paria,  bj  whieh 
she  gained  large  sums  of  money,  and  created  a 
deep  imprcHsion;  indeed,  Napoleon  offered  her 
an  engagement  from  which  she  had  some  dilficulty 
in  escaping,  in  onler  to  fulfil  that  at  the  Kiii;:'8 
Theatre.  At  the  moment  of  her  arrival  in 
London,  Grassini  and  Mrt«.  Billington  had  jnii 
retired;  and,  as  I>ord  MnuntEdgcumbe  says, 
'the  great,  the  far-famed  Catalani  supplied  the 
place  of  both,  and  for  many  years  reigned  alone, 
for  she  would  bear  no  rival,  nor  any  aiogsr 
suffidently  good  to  divide  tfae  applause.*  'It 
is  Well  known,'  he  continues,  '  that  her  voice  is 
of  a  most  uncommon  quality,  and  capable  of 
exertiooa  almost  supernatural.  Her  throat  seems 
endued  (as  has  been  remarked  by  nK-^lical  ineiO 
with  a  power  of  expansion  and  muscular  motion 
by  no  means  nmal,  and  when  she  throws  oat  all 
her  voice  to  the  utmost,  it  ha.s  a  v<5lume  and 
strength  that  are  quite  surprising ;  while  ita 
a^ity  in  divisions,  running  ap  and  down  the 
scale  in  semi-tones,  and  its  compass  in  jumping 
over  two  octaves  at  ontx',  are  equally  asttmishing. 
It  were  to  be  wished,'  says  this  coimoi>j»t-ur  of 
the  old  si"bi>"l,  '  that  she  wax  less  Uvit-h  in  the 
display  of  these  wouderiid  ^M>w-ers,  and  sought  to 
please  men  ^ban  to  surprise;  but  her  taste  is 
vicious,  her  excessive  love  of  oniament  spoiling 
every  simple  air,  and  her  greatest  delight  (indeed 
her  chief  merit")  being  in  songs  of  a  Inild  and 
spirited  ohamcler«  when  mudi  ia  left  to  ~ 
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diicretion  (nr  indiacretion),  without  being  ooofined 
by  the  a'.-companinient.  but  in  which  she  can 
iodulge  in  ad  UbUum  pMngw  with  m  luxurUoce 
mni  TCdondMiey  no  otMr  anger  ever  poioowod, 
or  if  fHijisejuginf;  ever  |iraof iscil,  anil  which  she 
oarriea  to  »  fantastical  exccMi.'  The  opiniotu 
of  all  good  judges  were  nearly  the  same  with 
the  above;  t>nt  ihi-  puMic  was  k'<l  O' ■inj.k-telv 
A  way  by  her  marveliuux  puwen.  She  uiade  her 
dtflral  Dee.  15,  1806,  in  tlie  'SemirMnlde*  of 
Port«ig»llo,  composed  for  her  expressly.  She 
app&ired  also  in  '  Mitridate/  '  Elfritb/  and  most 
unwillingly  in  '  La  Clemenza  di  Titt>/  fur  the 
Btrict  time  requirwl  in  Moz.irt'8  music,  and  the 
importance  of  the  occuuipauimuntii,  were  nut 
raited  to  her  atylc.  She  wan,  however,  the 
piufjer  who  intriMluced  to  the  Englinh  stage 
his  '  Nozze  di  FiLTiini,'  in  which  alie  played 
SoflMnn  to  admiration.  In  tha  'Ocaa'  the 
performed  the  part  of  the  first  soprano,  Coriaxio, 
that  uf  the  first  woman  being  filKd  by  Ferlendis. 
In  'Didone'  she  caused  the  role  of  Enca  to  be 
•ang  by  Madame  Duwek,  who  was  entifely  un- 
fitted wr  it ;  and,  in  another  opera,  she  made 
Madame  Du!««k  act  the  first  woman's  ]rart, 
choTMin;^'  for  herself  that  of  the  printo  uomo. 
8abeei{uently  she  awnmed  also  the  place  of 
prima  buffa,  and  succeeded  equally  well  in  that 
line;  liogiug  with  greater  limplicity  and  ease, 
ahe  was  Mine  preferrad  in  eomie  opera.  Her 
face  and  tii,'iir»*  suiti'd  both  styles  ;  for  her  hand- 
some countenance  was  capable  of  great  varieties 
of  ezprenon.  Her  gains  soon  became  enonnoos. 
She  was  the  great  attraction  of  Goold's  manage- 
ment, and  her  engagements  entailed  on  the 
theatre  an  exjKiLse  surpassing  anything  before 
t-xperienced.  Mr,  Waters,  in  a  jmmphlet  which 
he  published,  ^nves  the  total  aiuuunt  received  by 
her  fktnn  the  theatre  in  1807,  including  benefits, 
at  £5,000,  and  her  total  profits  that  year,  with 
concerts,  provincial  tour,  etc.,  at  £16,700, — an 
immense  sum  to  be  received  in  such  a  period  for 
the  aervices  of  a  single  artint.  That  she  some- 
difBculty  in  getting  payment  is 
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Ml  nirpnri]^  Mpecially  fntm  such  a  manager 
aa  Tavkr.  Ebai*  relates  that,  on  one  occasion, 
die  raibeed  to  sing  nnless  a  debt  of  £t,ooo  doe 

to  her  wit-*  paid  ;  and  th;»t  he  gave  se^.nirity  fi>r 
this,  of  which  he  had  ultimately  to  pay  every 
fMttiifnff .  She  received  as  moeh  as  >oo  gaineas 
for  singling  'CuA  pave  the  King'  and  'Rale 
Britannia,*  and  at  a  single  festival  £:,ooo.  Had 
•ha  pnotised  the  least  eeomny  she  muHt  have 
.<<•<!  a  very  great  fortune ;  but  thin  she  did 
du.  It  is  said,  for  example,  tluit  the  con- 
iption  of  beer  by  her  servants  during  a  single 
ounted  to  £103.  More  serious  cauBes, 
',  contributcil  to  dissipate  thci<o  riches  as 
she  gained  them  ;  fur  her  huHband  was 
passionately  addicted  to  gambling,  and  lost  vast 
sums  at  play.  She  remained  seven  years  in 
Kngland,  where  she  finally  succeeded  in  becoming 
the  onlv  singer  of  eminence,  and  led  in  both 
Unes;  bat  one  singer  dose  not  oonstltate  an 
o{i«ra,  tbuugh  V;iI:ilirJ  ^'l|e  u.-ud  to  say  'Ma 
•t  quatre  on  cint^  poupties, — ToiJh  tout 


ce  qu  il  faut.'  Neither  would  her  di.s{>utiition 
endure  the  posaibility  of  rivalry,  nor  the  «>• 
travaganoe  01  her  increasing  demamb*  allow  any 
manager  to  engage  other  singers.  She  quitted 
the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  season  of  181 3, 
having  first,  endeavoured  (unsuccessfully)  to 
purchase  it,  and  so  bscome  sole  proprietor,  sole 
manager,  and  xAr  Hinger.  After  liaviiiL:  'his 
Stage,  she  for  many  years  never  trod  any  other, 
except  at  Paris,  when  she  obtained  the  nanage- 
ni(  nt  i>f  the  Italian  opera,  uith  a  subvention  of 
iGo,ooo  francs;  but  the  undertaking  was  nut 
fortunate.  On  the  return  <^  Napoleon,  in  1815, 
she  left  Pari<,  l'"!!),,'  first  to  Ifniiilnirg,  aii'l  afri-r- 
wards  to  JJeuuiark  and  Sweden,  and  exciting 
everywhere  the  wildest  admiration  and  enthu> 
sift>iii.  SIk'  returned  to  FVance,  after  the 
Restoruliun.  liy  Holland  and  Belgium.  On  her 
arri\al  at  Paris,  she  resumed  the  direction  of 
the  Theatre  Italien,  and  establiwhid  tli<'  8ame 
ruinous  system  which  had  deiitruyed,  for  a  time, 
opera  in  Lomlon.  Every  expense  of  sceaeiy, 
OTchestra,  and  chorus,  was  curtailed,  and  every 
singer  of  worth  excluded,  in  order  that  the  entire 
receipts  might  go,  with  the  subvention,  into  the 
purse  of  Valabr^ue.  This  was  not  aU.  To  suit 
this  state  of  thii^  tha  operaa  were  ananged  in 
Huch  a  manner  that  little  of  the  original  but  the 
name  remained.  Tha  vsat  ftonaisted  of  variations 
by  Rode,  and  similar  things,  with  the  famous 
'  Son  regina,'  interpolated  in  place  of  the  concerted 
pieces  and  songs  which  had  been  oat  out.  In 
May  1816  CSatalani  left  her  opera  in  the  hands 
of  managery,  aTid  went  to  Munich  to  give  some 
concerts  and  iej>re-entations.  Thence  she  pro- 
ceeiled  to  Italy,  and  only  returned  to  Paris  in 
August  1^17.  In  the  next  .\j>ri!  slio  left  her 
o}>era  entirely,  and  rcsunu  d  her  wanderii  gs. 
Having  engaged  Mme.  Cail  to  accompany  her, 
as  Pucitta  had  done  in  London  and  I'aris,  she 
started  for  Vienna.  No  sooner  had  they  arrived 
than  she  quarrelled  with  her  companion,  who 
returned  to  Paris.  Catalani  oontiAued  her  tour 
alone,  and  it  lasted  neariy  ten  yean.  In  1824 
she  returned  to  Loniltn,  perfomiing  a  certain 
number  of  nights  with  no  regulac  engagement. 
She  reappeared  in  *I1  Nuevo  Eanatico  per  bt 
Mtisica,  an  op  ra  1  v  AIa\ir.  nrruu;/id  for  her. 
*  Her  powers  were  uudimiushed.  her  taste  un- 
improved.'  She  next  oontinoed  her  wanderings 
on  the  continent.  In  iSj6  an  attempt  was  ma4le 
by  Elmers  to  engage  her,  but  the  terms  pro^tused 
by  her  were  so  exorbitant  that  it  was  impossible 
to  con.«ider  them  8«>ri'>>isly.  TTta*  voice  was, 
however,  no  longer  what  it  had  been,  es{K.'cially 
in  the  highest  part  of  her  register.  Though  still 
beautiful,  flexible,  and  strong,  it  was  losing 
gratlually  a  little  of  tliese  qualities.  In  turn  she 
visited  Germany,  Italy,  and  Paris  ouc«  more, 
where  she  sang  without  Huooess;  then  Poland, 
Russia,  and  the  north  of  Germany  again  in  1837. 
Al>out  this  time  she  saqg  for  the  lant  time  at 
Berlin,  and  lesolved  to  cease  eii^ii^  in  public. 
Bnt  she  revinted  England  onoe  mora  in  1 8a8,  and 
sang  at  the  York  Festival.  Lord  Mount-Edg- 
cumbe  heard  her  the  same  year  at  ^mooth,and 
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describM  her  u  lutTing  lost,  perhaps,  a  little  in 
voice,  but  traim  d  more  in  uxprussitm  :  as  t  lectrify- 
ing  on  audience  with  her  '  Kule  Britannia and 
as      haadwnne,  thongh  Mmewhat  etoul  After 

a  time,  bIic  rt'tin-d  tn  n  villa  which  nhv  had 
bought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Florence.  On 
the  stage,  ahe  !■  described  aa  having  always 
produc».»d  an  luinatnnil  iinprewian,  owing  to  an 
in\"incible  nervoUbueHs,  which  made  her  exaj^i^rate 
the  eflfecta  she  wished  to  create.  She  unid  herKelf, 
that  it  waB  ns  painful  to  her  to  sing  in  iho 
theatre  it  watt  duliglitful  to  perform  at  a  con- 
oert.  She  never  lost  her  simplicity  and  purity  of 
manners,  nor  her  piety,  modesty,  and  generotiity. 
Het  charitable  deeds  were  innumerable,  and 
the  amount  of  money  earned  by  her  in  concerts 
for  such  poiposea  alone  has  been  estimated  at 
3,000,000  fraaos.  At  her  residence  she  founded 
a  8ch(H)l  of  B^ng^n^'  for  youn;,'  girls.  Catalani 
died  of  cholera  at  PariH,  Jime  12,  1S49.    [J.  M.] 

CATARINA  COUNARO,  the  last  of  Doni- 
zetti's sixty-six  operas,  produced  «t  Naides  in 
the  Carnival  of  1844,  «nd  perfonned  Ibr  the  last 
time  in  1  ^45.  [G.] 

CATCH  orij^nally  meant  simply  a  round  for 
tinee  or  more  Toices  (nnaocximpattied),  written  out 

at  length  aK  one  continuous  iiu'lody,  and  not  in 
score.  The  catch  was  for  each  succeeding  singer 
to  talte  up  or  eateh  his  part  in  time :  this  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  manner  in  wliicli  tlicy 
were  printed,  but  aXtto  from  the  simple  and 
imioeent  ehaiwoter  «if  the  words  of  the  oldest 
catohe*.  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
elicit  any  ingenious  cross-reading.  But  in  course 
of  time  a  new  element  was  introdooed  into 
catches,  and  word«  were  selected  so  constructed 
that  it  was  possible,  either  by  miH-pronunciation 
or  by  the  interweaving  of  the  words  and  phrases 
given  to  the  different  voices,  to  proiltice  the  m<wt 
iudicntus  and  comical  eifects.  The  singing  of 
catchf^  l^et^amc  an  art.  and  was  aoooill|iaai6d  by 
gesture,  the  skill  with  which  they  were  siutg  has 
become  a  tradition,  and  certainly  many  old 
specimens  are  ao  difficult  that  they  must  have 
required  considerable  labour  and^ractioe  to  aiqg 
tiiem  perfectly.  The  oldest  published  collections 
containing  catches  were — 

1.  'Pammelia:  Musicke's  Misoellanie,  or 
mixed  Tarietie  of  PleaasBt  RoundeUyes  and 
dr1i->itfulCatch-8  of  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  S,  9.  JO  parts 
iu  one.  None  so  ordinarie  an  muKicall,  none  so 
musical]  as  not  to  all  Toy  plearing  and  accept- 
able. l^tO').' 

2.  '  Dciiti Tumelia  :  or  second  part  of  Muhicke's 
MeliMlie,  or  Mel<MHous  Musick  of  Pleasant 
RoundelaiLS  K  II  Mirth,  or  Freemen's  Songs, 
and  such  delightlul  catches.  1609.' 

3.  'MeliBmata:  Mu»ica1]  Phandsa  fitting  the 
court,  citie  and  countrey  Humours.    161 1.' 

Catches  were  mo>t«in  vogue  in  the  reign  of 
the  ditotolute  Charles  II,  ami  as  much  of  the 
popular  litmiture  of  that  period  was  sullied  by 
mdeoenoy  and  licentiousness  it  is  not  surprising 
that  catches  were  contaminated  with  the  pre- 
vailing and  fkshionable  vice;  the  more  than 


questionable  dtaraoter  of  the  words  to  whidi 

many  of  the  catches  of  that  aye  w.-re  allied  ha-f 
sufficed  to  ensure  the  banishueut  of  a  latge 
amounl  of  clever  and  learned  murieal  oontrivanoe. 
In  later  times  Dr.  William  Hayes,  S.  Webbe, 
and  Dr.  Calleott  have  excelled  in  thu  coutjiositiim 
of  catcheM :  '  Would  yon  know  my  Oelia's  charms' 
by  Webbc  is  a  well  known  ^■\■:lnlJ)le  ;  '  .-Mi,  how, 
Sophi.'i.'  and  'Alas  cry'd  Damon  by  Calleott  are 
aUu  tok  rubly  well  luiown,  and  still  oocasioiially 

j)erfonne<l. 

Dr.  W.  Haye»  publislied  .sevend  collections  of 
cat<-hcs,  some  with  words  by  Dean  Swift,  and  in 
his  preface  tt»  the  first  set  (i  763)  says, '  the  Catch 
in  music  auswers  to  tlie  Epigram  in  poetry, 
where  much  is  to  exprest  within  a  very  .small 
oompass,  and  unless  the  Turn  is  neat  and  well 
pointed,  it  is  of  Httle  talne.*  [W.  H.  C] 

CATCH  CLT  ]}.    This  society,  the  full  title 
of  w  hicli  wan  '  Tlie  Kolilcrnen  and  (^entknu.n  s 
Catch  Club,'  was  fonutd  in  1761  for  the  en- 
ooursgementof  the  coiiiiH>sition  and  (>erformatics 
of  can<m%calflhe8,  and  glees,  and  the  hrst  meetiug 
took  place  in  Noveud)er  of  that  year,  when  there 
were  present  the  Earls  of  Eglinton,  Sandwich, 
and  March.  Generals  Rich  and  fianington,  the 
Hon.  J.  Ward,  and  Messm.  H.  MeyneU  and  R. 
Phelps.    Tliese  gentlemen,  with  the  Duke  of 
.Kingston,  the  Marquesses  of  Lome  and  Granby, 
the  ^rlsof  Rodifcra,  Orfind,  and  Adiboniham, 
Viacouuts  Bolingbroke   and  WoymotiUi,  I>»nl 
George  Sutton,  Colonels  Parker,  Windus,  and 
Montgomery,  Sir  George  Armytage,  and  Me«m. 
H.  Penton, '  W.  Cordon,  and  J.  Harris,  who 
joined  in  1762,  were  tlie  original  meml>ers,  and 
all  subsequently  enrolled  were  balloted  for. 
Among  di8tingui--hed  jwrsons  afterward^  admit- 
ted to  the  Club  were  George  IV  (^elect<^l  when 
Prince  of  Wales  in  l7^)>  ^VilHani  IV  (elected 
when  l>uk.-  uf  Clarence  in  1789"),  the  Dukes 
'  of  Cmiihciiand   (1786),  York   (i787\  Guu- 
{  bridge  (1H07),  and  Sussex  (1813).    The  pro- 
fe^ional  members  elected  into  the  Society  of 
the  Catch  Club  included  Beard,  Battishill,  Amc, 
Hayes,  Atterbury,  Paxton,  S.  Wtbl>e,  Pioaoi, 
I  Knyvett,  Stevem^  Calleott,  Danby,  Greatorex. 
I  Burtleman,  R.  Cooke.  Hoisley,  Goes,  Walmisley, 
i  and  Turle.     In  1763  the  Club  offered  its  finrt 
prises,  one  for  two  catches,  a  second  for  two 
canons,  and  a  thfaii  for  two  glees,  and  they  w«re 
awarded  to  Baildon,  Marella,  Dr.  Hayes,  and 
G.Bug.    From  its  foundation  to  1 794  the  prixes 
yren  omnpeted  for  annually,  and  among  tha 
winn(>rs  wi  re  A  me,  Hayes,  J.  S.  Smith.  Danby, 
S.  Webbe,  L<»rd  Momington.  Paxton,  Atterbury, 
Dr.  Cooke,    K.  (\w.kc.   Dr.  Alcodc,  Btefvcna> 
S|><»frorth.  and  Calleott.    In  1  787.  in  ron5if(]uence 
ttf  Dr.  Calleott  having  subuiitted  nearly  joo 
compositioas  in  competition  for  the  prim 
solution  was  passed  that  '  iu  future  no  com; 
Bhould  send  in  more  than  three  composttioas 
for  one  prize.'    From  1794  to  181 1  no  priaaa 
were  offered,  and  after  bdng  awarded  for  two 
yean  they  were  again  diacontinned,  nntil  in 
>S2i  they  were  once  more  revivetl,  a  gr«ld  cup 
taking  the  place  of  the  medals.   The  rulee  of 
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ihe  dnh  required  the  member*  to  talce  the  chair 

in  tumH  at  the  dinner*  which  were  held  at  the 
Thatched  House  Tavern  every  Tueadaj  from 
February  to  June,  except  in  Paflsion  and  Easter 

weeks     Tlie  guccessive  H«  or>'tarii  s  of  the  fTuh 

were  Wairea  (1761-94),  S.  Webbe  (1794-1 81  a),  |  and  Tiirk,  and  at  onoe  sttpeneded  the  more 
Sale  (181  a-t«\,  B  Leeto  (i8a8-36),  Jm.  Blliott  " 


and  wind,  Sonifs.  Solfeggi,  etc. ;  but  it  is  by  his 
Treatise  on  Hamiony,  by  his  great  practical  sense 
and  ability,  and  by  his  character  for  goodness 
and  probity  that  be  will  be  known  to  posterity. 
I^is  trtatiso  is  founded  on  thoae  of  Kimberger 


5J\  O.  Pnwlbury  (1852-73),  E.  T>aiid 
(1859  76).  Webbe  sfflees  '  Hail !  Star  of  Bruna- 
wick'  and  'The  Mi^ty  Conqueror'  were  coin- 
poaed  sjKvially  f.ir  (Jenn^'f?  IV,  who  inv.'\ri.ably 
took  his  call  aud  »uug  in  bin  glee ;  ami  tlie  lato 
Duke  of  Cambridge  attend</<l  to  the  I.ist  year  of 
his  life  and  rarely  otnitft  d  hifl  call,  one  of  his 
favourite  gleeti  being  Webbe's  '  Glorious  Apollo.* 
In  1861  toa  Club  celebrated  its  centenary  with 
much  vi^ur,  and  to  oomineniorate  the  event 
ofl'ered  a  silver  goblet  for  the  best  foar>part  glee, 
which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Cummings  for 
*  Song  should  breathe.'  The  present  snbscription 
is  ten  guineea  eadi  •eawm,  and  the  meetings  are 
held  fortoighay  at  Willis's  Boona  horn  Easter 
to  July.  [(  '.  M.] 

CATKL,  Ch.\bi.ks  Simon,  lH»n»  June  1773  at 
I'Aigle  (Ome) ;  l-ei^nn  bin  studies  very  early 
under  Sacchini,  Gol>ert,  and  Go«sec,  in  the  *  Ecole 
royale  de  chant  et  de  ddclaniution,'  at  Paris. 
[CosrSBBVATOIBE  DE  Ml  siQi  K.]  In  I  7S7  he  was 
made  accompanist  and  '  profes'.eur-adjoint'  of 


the  School,  and  in 
Ojtera. 


1790  accompanist  at  the 
The  same  year  ]>•■  ln  ui,!   rhief,  oon- 
iointly  with  Gowsec,  of  the  baud  of  the  Garde 
Natienale,  Ibr  whkli  be  wrote  a  vast  quantity  of 
military  music,  which  was  adojited  throughout 
the  revolutionary  army.  His  first  work  of  public 
note  waa  a  *Jm  pnmmdia*  for  the  ftmaral  of 
Gouvion  in  1792.     Another  was  a  Hymn  of 
Victory  on  the  battle  of  fleurus  (June  26,  94), 
written  for  chorus  with  wind  accompaniment 
only.    On  the  fMnnation  of  the  funhervatoire  in 
95  Catel  wa.s  made  prut'esttor  of  hannouy.  He 
immediately  began  the  compilation  of  his  'Traits 
irh.i,niionio,'  whidi  svas  ]Mihlished  in  i8o2,  and 
remained  for  many  yearn  the  sole  text  book  of 
Fkaaea.  In  iSio  he  became  one  of  the  In- 
spectom  of  the  Coiuiervatoire,  a  post  which  he 
retained  till  the  8Uji>peniiion  of  that  in.stitutiou  in 
1814.    In  17  ha  was  elected  Member  of  the 
Institut,  in  the  room  of  Monsigny,  and  in  14 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    He  died 
at  Piiri.-  Nov.  29,  1830.   Catel  wrote  l.irf.'tly  for 
the  stage— 'Semiramis'  (1802),  '  L'Aubet^e  de 
Bagntreii'  (1807),  'Les  Bayadbres'  (1810),  and 
other  ofieras  in  1808,  1H14,  1X17,  an<l  181 8. 
These  liave  the  merit  oi  elegance  aud  purity, 
bot  they  were  not  BncaessfiJ;  the  publie  in* 
siftt  d  on  recognising  Catel  rm  a  savant  and  a 
profosior,  and  prejudged  lus  works  an  '  learned 
music.*   On  one  occasion  Napoleon,  who  had  a 
ninguhir  ta.«te  for  soft  and  incflcctive  music,  had 
the  'Bayad^ree'  performed  with  all  the  instru- 
msnta  muted  and  every  mark  of  expression  sup- 
pr<^se*l — a  very  '•••vt  rc  trial  for  any  opera.  Be- 
sides his  theatrical  and  military  music  Caiel 
wrote  Symphonies  for  wind  only,  Hynms  and 
Choral  Fieoes»  Quintets  and  Quartet*  for  strings 


artificial  and  conpUcated  iheeriei  of  Bameau, 
which  had  till  that  time  le^jpied  mipreme  in 

France.  [G.C.] 
CATELANI,  AxGELO,  musician  and  writer 
on  ujuflic,  bom  at  Guawtalla  March  30,  18IX. 
He  received  his  first  instruction  from  the  or- 
ganist of  the  place,  and  afterwards  at  MiKlena 
from  Giuseppe  Asioli  and  M.  Fusco.  In  31  he 
entered  the  Conservatoire  of  Naplei^  then  under 
Zingarelli,  and  became  the  special  pupil  of 
l)onizctti  ,111.1  Crescentiui.  From  31  to  37  he 
wa«  director  ol  the  theatre  at  Messina,  and 
finally  settled  at  Mtidena,  where  be  was  living 
a  few  years  ago  as  keeper  of  the  F.ste  I.il.rary. 
Catelani  is  the  author  of  throe  or  four  operaii,  as 
well  as  of  a  Requiem  sod  other  pieces  m  ehmdi 
mtisic  ;  l)ut  lii.s  claim  to  mention  rests  on  his 
arclueojogicd  uorkfi — Notice  on  P.  Aron  (1851)  ; 
on  N.  Vincentino  (1851);  '  EjnstoUurio  di  autcsi 
celebri  in  mu.iica'  (1852-4)  ;  ' Bil>lio:,'rnfia  di  due 
stampe  ignotc  di  O.  Petrucci  da  l-"osH«iml)rone' 
(1S56) — a  treatii*©  on  the  two  first  jjieces  of 
mufic  printed  fronj  ty|ie ;  TMla  vita  c  delle 
o\>eTe  di  Orazio  Vecchi  (1858) ;  Ditto  di  Chmdio 
Merula  da  Correggio (i860);  Ditto  di  Alessandro 
Stradella  (Modena,  Vincenzi,  1S66).  [G.] 

CATENACCI,  a  seconda  douua,  appeared  in 
1784  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Anfos«i's  *  iKhipiW 
in '  Le  dueGemellu' and  the  'Demofoonte'  ot  Ikr- 
toui.  She  was  re  engage<l  in  1 78^1,  and  bang  with 
Mara  and  Rubinelli  in  the  'Virginia'  of  Tarrhi, 
under  tlie  direction  of  Cherubini.  [J.  M.] 

C  ATE  RS.  The  name  ghm  by  diange  ringers 
to  changoH  on  nine  bells.  The  word  should  prob- 
ably l>e  written  'jiinters,  as  it  is  meant  to  denote 
the  Cut  that  /our  couples  of  bells  change  their 
places  fai  the  eider  of  ringing.        [C.  A.W.T.] 

CATHEDRAL  MCSIC.  Munic  composed 
for  use  in  English  Cathedral  Service  sinoe  the 
liefonnation. 

Just  as  the  Befbcmed  liturgy  was  comp«>8ed 
of  prayers,  versicleji,  responses,  and  other  ele> 
ments  which,  though  in  a  different  language, 
ha<l  formed  the  basis  of  the  church  services  for 
I  centuries,  so  the  music  to  which  the  new  services 
I  were  sung  was  not  so  mudi  an  innovation  as  an 
1  inheritance  fn>m  earlier  times :  precedents  can 
I  be  found  fbr  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  pre- 
I  Befonnation  churdi  mnsio.    The  truth  of  this 
will  appear  if  we  comj^are  the  fifylc  of  church 
.  music  U8e<l  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  15th 
'  and  beginning  of  the  1 6th  eentnrle*  with  what 
was  introduced  about  1550  as  an  accompaniment 
to  the  reformed  liturgy.    Our  infei-ences  as  to 
the  music  of  the  former  date  must  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  breviaries  and  antiphonaries  with 
mui*ical  notes,  from  com|»ositions  for  the  church, 
such  as  mn<<<e«  and  motets,  and  firom  treatises  on 
We  ieam  from  these  sources  that  tha 
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pilim.  Mllticles,  vbrsicltis,  reapaum,  and  oroeils 
Hiin;,'  invariably  iu  plaiuiinng,  which  sij,'- 
]iitit,M  a  certain  Kpc-cihc  mode  uf  chanting'  in 
iiauon,  guided  by  definite  rule*  that  can  Htill  Iw 
»i<certained,  and  implying  to  a  great  uxteut  the 
u»e  of  certain  well-known  melodies  appropriated 
to  particular  {lartii  of  the  service.  Uf  ihiM  niofle 
of  duuitui^  the  Grci^'iirian  chants  uwd  at  the 
premntdayarea  rtj^ularfonn.  [CHAifT.')  Sofiv 
then  $M  regards  tdmplc  melody  we  are  fairly  well 
informed  aa  to  pre-Reformation  church  music. 
But  thore  ii  1«m  oartainty  m  to  the  use  of  har- 
mony. It  IH  true  that  a  rude  fiityle  of  part- 
ringing,  called  'oigwiiMog/  had  been  known  for  , 
oentnnee  before  the  Rerarmation,  and  later  on 
the  dt  \  i  l-ipincnt  nf  <  cMintf'qviint  ha«l  resulted  in 
the  cniinmoition  of  lua.■^^^cli  and  motets,  of  which 
w<-  h;ive  specimens  by  Englirsh  cinnixisters,  e.g. 
Hyrtl,  Tavemer,  Fayrfax,  and  Tye,  dating  from 
before  the  Reformation.    But  though  these  cuin- 

Emitions  hhow  that  harmony  wai  XMOgnised  in 
nglish  church  mu(<ic  before  1550,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  show  to  what  extent  they  were  xaed, 
and  whether  thev  were  regularly  introduoed  in 
the  way  that  antheaw  by  various  composers  are 
now  employed  in  cathedral  service.  PoHsibly  at 
ferial  tinitH  {tlainwng  may  have  predominated, 
and  at  festal  times  harmonised  oomporitions, 
dumts,  and  eantic!es,  as  well  m  anthems,  may 
have  been  used  ;  tho  igh  tlitse  would  interfere 
with  the  plaiusoug,  which  invariably  formed  the 
'subject*  to  which  the  parts  were  adapted. 

Such  wriH  the  general  character  of  English 
church  music  as  it  wat>  found  by  the  reformers 
of  the  century.  We  must  now  enquire  in 
what  w.iy  it  wa^s  dealt  with  by  them  in  the 
transition  froui  the  Komish  to  the  reformed 
lervhie,  and  in  what  fcnn  it  appeared  after  the 
change  ha<l  taken  place.  Th<i  two  works  which 
directly  iliustrate  the  mind  of  the  Eugli«h  cliurch 
as  toue  musicjU  rendering  of  her  refonned  ser- 
vioee  are,  (l)  the  Litany  published  by  Craumer 
with  its  musical  notation;  (3)  tho  more  im- 
|>ortaut  work  containing  the  musictil  notation  of 
the  remainder  of  the  then  Common  Prayer  Book, 
edited  by  John  Marbedc.  Now  both  these 
works  Hffin  to  show  tLrit  th''  aim  of  the  re- 
formers was  not  to  dincard  but  to  utilise  the 
ancient  plainsong,  by  adapting  it  to  the  trans- 
lated  services.  In  the  first  pl:icn  the  music  of 
Cranmer^s  litany  is  a  very  ancient  chant,  almost 
identical  with  that  appointed  for  the  Rogation 
day.-^  in  the  Rom.m  imx^essional,  and  with  that 
which  occurs  in  the  .Salifibury  ritual  for  the  pro- 
oefsion  of  peace :  hence  we  see  that  it  was  from 
the  oldest  sources  that  Cranmor  oI>taiiR-<l  tlio 
musical  setting  of  the  new  litany  in  Knglish. 
St  condly,  the  music  of  Marlwck's  work  cou.Hint^s 
of  the  old  plainsong  simplified  and  adapted  to 
the  new  services.  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  •  Preface  and 
Appendix  to  theP.ook  of  Coiuinon  Prayer.' shows 
cofltclusivel^  that  Marbeck  intended  to  follow  the 
ancient  flMfaboiy  use  (the  great  standard  of 
EngliHh  choral  music"  note  for  notv.  as  far  as  the 
rules  of  plainsong  would  permit ;  and  that  where 
his  notatioai  vuias  fima  that     Salisbury,  the 


]  variation  is  due  to  the  difference  between  the 
I  English  and  I^atin  syllal  li  ^,  and  .is   -,uch  is 
merely  what  the  techmcai  rulco  ot  plainsong 
would*  dictate. 

It  would  appear  then  that  as  regards  plainsong, 
the  Reformation  brought  little  or  no  change  to 
our  services:  the  ancient  melodies  were  pre:-er>ed 
intact,  except  where  change  was  required  to 
adapt  them  to  the  new  litoigy. 

As  to  conijir«itiiJU»  in  hanuony,  these,  as  we 
saw  above,  had  been  undoubtedly  introduoed  into 
the  serrioe  to  some  extent  before  the  Refer- 
mation.  but  wto  stniL:  to  l^^itin  word«.  During 
the  chaugiugtimes  ot  Uenry  Vlil,  iuiward  V 1, 
Mary,  nod  EliaBbeth,  when  the  finm  of  diordi 
sernce  was  not  yet  settled,  the  great  chiirch 
composers  wrote  and  arranged  for  whatever  ser- 
vices were  estaUidied  at  the  tinte— for  the  Lstin 
wonlrt  of  ni;ttttnH.  vi  sp>  r-.  tlic  little  hours,  and 
the  mai«s,  or  for  the  iiuglish  canticles  of  Morning 
and  Evening  PrayMTf  and  for  the  Knkdi^h  i  otw 
munion  Service,  according  as  the  Komish  or 
Protestant  liturgy  was  recogni»e«l.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  Hyrd's  '  Ne  irattcari^  DoMill^* 
and  '£ow  thine  ear,  O  I>jrd/  the  same  musie 
was  set  to  the  two  languages,  or  what  had 
been  written  for  the  one  was  adapted  to  the 
other.  And  thus  the  change  of  ritual  may  be 
said  to  have  aflbotcd  oonpontioM  in  lianDQay 
even  h-M  than  it  affected  the  nun  melodie  Anna 
or  plainsong. 

Though  a  complete  seheme  for  the  muriesl 
service  \vii.s  ht;t  forth  in  Marlicck'e  iKMik  (except 
for  the  litany,  which  Craumer  had  already  sup- 
plied, and  the  Psalms,  which  no  doubt  Marbedt 
intended  to  U-  (*ung  in  the  manner  he  indicated 
for  the  CiuiticleH.  viz.  in  the  old  plainsong) ;  the 
canticles  and  other  parta  of  the  service  were  set 
very  fre<juently  in  harmony, about  the  time  when 
Marbeck's  Innik  appeared.  All  the  cluirch  mu- 
sicians whose  hammniseil  com|x«ition8  remain  to 
us,  from  the  time  of  Edward  VI  onwards,  hare 
set  the  canticles  anthemwise  as  'services';  and 
thus,  even  while  Marbeck's  was  the  only  au- 
thorised musical  •  service  book,  n  more  perfect 
system  was  displayed  I  alongside  of  it.  Hearers 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  sin^ieriority  of 
harmonised  canticles  and  services  over  the  simple 
melodies  sung  in  unison,  of  which  M srbecK** 
book  consists.  Dr.  .Tebb  considers  that  th.-  Litter 
work  was  only  meant  as  an  elementary  and 
tentotive  one,  and  that  it  never  became  mi> 
thoritative.  However  this  may  be,  it  wa<  super- 
seded by  a  work  containing  hanuouized  com- 
positions^  oootributed  by  Tallis,  Shepherd,  Tav- 
emer, and  some  others.  This  was  .U»hn  Dav's 
book,  publi.shed  in  1560,  and  entitled.  '  CerUiine 
Notes*  set  forth  in  foure  and  three  partes,  to  be 
sung  at  the  Morning,  Commimion,  and  Ev.-ning 
Praier,  ....  and  unto  them  be  abided  divers 
Cjixlly  praiers  and  psalmos  in  the  like  forme.' 

'ITie  latter  clause  leads  us  to  the  consideration 
of  the  anthem,  with  reference  to  which  Blunt 
(Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer) 
says  as  follows : — '  It  is  difficult  t<>  aiu^rtain  the 
exact  tinw  wlian  the  pnotioe  of  jH>puhur  hymn 
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and  metrioril  |>s;ilm  Hingiri'^  eflt.i1>lu<hed  itaolf 
in  connection  with  our  revit<«<l  ritual,  though 
mdapenfleBtly  of  to  direct  authority.  Such 
sin^ng  was  in  use  early  in  Klizjibeth's  rei^, 
having  doubtless  been  borrowed  from  the  Pn>- 
testaata  abroad.  For  the  purpose  of  givini^  a 
quasi-oflBcial  sanction  to  a  custom  wluch  it  would 
have  been  very  unwise  to  repress,  it  was  ordained 
by  a  royal  injunction  in  the  year  1559,  that  while 
there  was  to  be  a  'modest  and  distinct  song  so 
naed  in  aU  parti  of  the  oommon  pntyer,  that  the 
game  might  bo  understanded  an  if  it  were  rea<l 
without  singing '  (in  other  words,  while  the  old 
Indikional  ))lainsoDg  in  ita  simplilied  fonn  ie  t* 
be  employe*!  throu^'hout  the  whole  Hervice,  yet^ 
*  for  the  comforting  uf  such  as  delight  in  uiusie 
it  Bwy  be  permitted  that  in  tlie  banning  or  at 
the  end  of  the  common  prayer  tlicre  Juay  be  sung 
an  hynm  or  such  like  song,  to  the  praise  of 
Abn^^hty  God,  in  the  best  melody  and  music 
that  may  be  devined,  havin;,'  respect  that  the 
sentence  of  the  hyum  may  be  underittanded  tc 
perceived.' 

Tljis  injimctinn  tfnve  lejral  authority  to  the 
setting  of  Ku5,'Iiiih  words  to  be  sung  anthemwise. 
'llie  tirst  antbema  written  for  &e  Reformed 
Church  are  full,  i.e.  sung  in  regular  altemati6n 
by  tlje  whole  choir;  they  resemble  the  motets 
of  the  Italian  ("liurch,  which  furnisheii  models 
to  the  firat  English  anthem-writers.  '  Verse  an- 
thems', i.e.  those  in  which  certain  passages,  called 
Terses,  were  sung  in  «lower  time,  not  by  all  the 
voioes  on  one  side  but  by  a  selected  number,  were 
introdaoed  about  1670 ;  though  Dr.  Jebb  intSonns 
tlio  writer  that  prece<lent.s  fur  verse  fttt^*"^" 
existed  in  the  pre-lleformation  service. 

A>  principal  composere  of  eathednd  mmio 
from  the  Kefonnation  to  the  Reltellion  we  may 
•elect  Tye,  Tallis,  Farraut,  Shepherd,  Tavemer, 
Bedford,  Morley.  Byrde,  Boll,  and  Gibbons.  The 

<•  nipisitioiiH  f<*"  tliis  periixl  arc  iiinic  eonspicuoua 
tur  teehnieal  t«kill  than  tor  musical  expression,  and 
no  difference  can  l>e  traced  lietween  the  secular 
:ir!"l  tli<-  s.i  Tf  I  style.  Dr.  Jebb  however  main- 
Laiu.-t  that  tilt  latter  was  at  lea^t  national  atid 
pecidiar  to  this  Country,  and  tliat  the  Church 
of  Knglainl  w.as  not  irtdebted  to  Palestrina ; 
which  »<tateiii>'nt  he  Hup|>orts  by  urging  the 
similarity  ot  the  style  of  Byrde  and  Tallin  to 
that  of  Rol>crt  White,  who  was  anterior  to  the 
great  Italian  composer. 

Under  the  Ctmimonwealth,  music,  except  in  the 
forui  of  metrical  psalmody,  was  expelled  from 
Eogiish  churches;  it  was  restored  in  1660  by 
Charles  IF,  the  efTect  of  whose  Fr<  nch  tu.st*  s 
opos  Cathedral  music  is  thus  derioril)ed  l.)y 
Tod  way  (Bumey's  History,  voL  iii.  443) :  'His 
njajenty  was  km.u  tired  with  the  grave  and 
solemn  way  which  had  been  establislied  by  Bird 
Mid  others,  and  oidered  the  composers  af  his 
chap*'l  to  a<M  Kym]>h<ini("<  \vit!i  itistrumentj«  to 
tlieir  anthenm  ;  and  i  .stalilished  a  select  number 
of  his  private  mu»ie  to  play  the  symphony  and 
ritornelhis  which  he  had  appointed.  Tlie  old 
masters  of  music,  Dr.  Child,  Dr.  Ciibboiis,  Mr. 
Low,  ete.,  Itudly  knew  how  to  oomport  them- 
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selves  with  tliese  new  frinLrl(<l  waya,  but  pro- 
ceeded in  their  compositions  according  to  the 
old  style.*  There  was  great  .iifru  iilty  during  the 
first  years  of  the  Restoration  in  finding  boys 
capable  of  singing  in  the  choirs,  since  the  art 
hjid  been  so  much  neglected  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. Hawkins  (History  of  Music,  iv.  349) 
says  on  this  |)oint,  ^  Nay,  to  such  streights  were 
they  driven,  that  for  a  twelvemonth  after  the 
liestecation  the  clergy  were  forced  to  supply  the 
waat  of  boys  by  comets,  and  men  who  had 
feigned  voices.' 

It  appears  from  a  pannage  in  the  life  of  Arch- 
bisliop  vlHutgift  (Biographia Britannica.  p  425.';), 
that  cometx  Imd  been  before  intrcidiircd  ;  for  an 
allusion  is  made  te  the  '  solemn  music  with  the 
voices  and  organs^  oonieks  and  saekbuts*;  and 
in  Stow's  .\nnalH  {f'4\  we  read  that  at  the 
churching  of  the  Queen  after  the  birth  uf  ^lary 
daughter  of  James  I,  in  the  Royal  Owpd,  sondzy 
anthems  were  Hung  with  organ,  comets,  saekbnfH, 
and  othi T  iiistriiinenta  of  music'  [See  Anthesi, 
2nd  period.] 

'  In  about  four  or  five  years  time'  says  Tudway, 
*8onie  of  the  forwanlest  and  brightest  children 
of  the  chapel,  as  I'eUiam  Humphrey,  John  Blow, 
etc.,  began  to  be  masters  of  a  faculty  in  com- 
p<ising;  this  his  majesty  greatly  encouraged,  by 
indulging  their  youthful  fancies.  In  a  few  years 
more,  several  others  educated  in  the  chapel, 
composed  in  this  style :  otherwise  it  was  vain  to 
plejuH!  hiM  maje^tty.'  The  jM-c'diar  influence  here 
ascribed  to  Charles  II  may  be  traced  in  the 
worlcs  of  Humphrey,  Blow,  Wine,  and  their  con- 
temporaries, in  the  too  evident  aim  at  eff'ert,  and 
the  mannerisms  and  exaggerated  ornaments  which 
ehmoterise  them;  even  tiw  great  genius  of 
Purcell  did  not  escape  the  effect  of  ni:\rlcs\«  fan- 
tastic tastes.  Many  of  his  finest  anthems  are 
.disfigured  by  symphonies  of  such  a  kind  as  were 
evidently  invcntetl  merely  to  gratify  the  kings 
desire  for  French  mannerisms.  But  it  \vu>  in 
the  18th  century  that  the  lowest  musical  staiulard 
prevailed  in  the  service  of  the  church.  A  florid 
sing  song  melo<ly,  with  a  trivial  accompaniment, 

I  was  the  type  to  which  everything  was  sacrificed, 

'  and  a  rage  set  in  for  objectionable  adaptations 
and  arrangements.  The  works  of  Nares  and 
Kent  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  this  class, 

1  though  one  worthy  «co^tion  should  be  noticed  in 

I  Dr.  Boyoe. 

Within  the  last  2f  years  chond  cominunions 

I  have  been  introduced :  they  had  been  discarded 

j  at  the  Reetontion,  Cram  which  time  up  to  1840 
the  ('(miinnnion  Service  was  never  set  to  music 

:  except  in  so  far  as  parts  of  it^  e-  g-  the  Sanctus, 
Mud  the  Gloria,  MTMiged  as  anthems  and 
intvoto.  [E.  H.  D.] 

I  CATHERINE  GREY,  an  ojiera  in  3  acts; 
liliretlo  by  15iinu  ;  music  by  ilalfe.  l'ro4lucu<l  at 
DruryLaue  May  27,  the  compoaar  himiK-lf 

I  plavin^Mhe  KurU.f  Hertfwxi.  '  [G.] 

i     CATLKY,  Anne,  was  bom  in  1 745  in  an 
alley  near  Tower  Hill,  of  very  huml  le  parents, 
I  her  father  bmng  a  haokmsy  coaelnnan^  and  her 
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mother  a  washerwoman.    P^inl'weil  with  j^eat  ' 
personal  beauty,  a  channing  voic  e,  aii'l  a  natiinil 
talent  for  f*itit;iui,',  ulio  ^'ained  lin-  li\in^'  at  tlie 
early  age  of  lo  yeare  by  bingiiiy  in  the  public 
hoiues  in  the  noighboiuliood)  Mid  alno  for  the 
divenion  of  the  officen  quartered  in  the  Tower. 
When  about  1 5  years  of  ftge  she  was  apprenticed  ' 
by  her  fatlier  to  William  Bates  for  the  puq)ose 
of  receiving  regular  instniotioii  in  the  art  of  , 
tingynff,  Catley  binding  hinuelf  in  the  |ietialt.y  ' 
of  C  200  for  lier  <bie  fulfilment  of  the  covenanta 
in  the  indenture.    iShe  uuwle  rapid  progress,  and 
in  the  siunmer  of  1763  made  her  first  appeMunoe  { 
in  public  at  Vauxhall  (lanlens.    On  Oct.  S  in 
the  same  year  she  appeared  at  Covent  (lArden 
Theatre  as  the  Pastiiral  Nymph  in  Dr.  Dal  ton's  I 
alteration  of  Mil'.  u's  '  Comus.'    K:trl\  in  17^13  ] 
she  became  actjuaiuted  with  .Sir  Fran<  i.s  Blake  I 
Ddaval,  a  young  baronet,  who  prevailed  on  her  { 
to  quit  the  house  of  Dates  and  reside  with  him. 
Desirous  of  obtaining  a  legal  control  over  her, 
Delaval,  in  April  i  763.  induced  Bates  to  consent 
to  an  arrangemeul  for  his  pupil  doing  some  act 
which  would  put  an  end  to  die  apprentioe^hip,  j 
Delaval  paying,'  him  the  £200  penalty,  and  alfo 
the  auiouut  of  an  engagement  he  had  entered  ! 
into  for  her  sinking  during  the  summer  season  sA  ■ 
Marylebone  (lanlenw.    She  wuh  then  colourably 
appreuticud  to  Delaval  to  be  taught  singing  by 
hnn.   Application  being  made  to  her  father,  who 
was  then  coachman  to  Rm-lay,  the  tpi.-iker,  of 
Oheapeide,  for  his  cotuuirrenei-,  he  coiuinlt<xl  his 
macter,  who,  shocked  at  the  inicfuity  of  the  trans- 
action, at  once  sent  Catley  to  his  attorney.  A 
habeas  coqms  w.is  obtained  for  Delaval  to  pro- 
duce Anne  Catley  I>efore  the  Court  of  King's  \ 
Benchj  where  the  affair  being  inquired  into,  the 
Court  ordered  that  Delival,  Bates,  and  John 
Frayne,  au  attorney  eiri|>!o\e.l  by  Delaval,  should 
be  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  the  Chief  Jiuiticc,  ; 
Lord  Mansfield,  denouncing  their  oonduet  in 
stron^^ly  inili^ai:mt  lau^'ua^^e.    Tliey  were  accord- 
ingly tricil,  convicted,  and  lined.  In  the  summer 
of  1763  Anne  Catley  fidfilled  her  engagement  at  I 
Marylebone  Garxleiu*,  and  shortly  afterwanl-  be- 
came a  pupil  of  Macklin,  the  .-ietor.  who  pn^- 
oorad  her  an  engagement  at  l)ii]>lin.  where  she 
became  a  great fikTOUrite.  0'Keert(  ,  t!ir  ihair»uti-<t, 
who  became  aoquainteil  with  licr  there,  Hayi>,  in 
his  amusing  '  HeminiM-enoM,*  *Slmwt»e  hor  hair 

Elain  over  her  forehead  in  an  even  line  almost  to  | 
er  eyebrows.    This  set  the  fiuhion  in  Dublin,  | 
and  the  word  was  with  all  the  ladies  to  have  | 
tlieir  hair  Catley-fied.'   Me  elsewhere  observes,  ' 
'She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  I  ' 
e\  er  saw  ;  the  expre.ssion  of  In  r  eye^  and  the 
smiles  and  dimples  that  played  round  her  liptt 
and  cheeks  enchanting.  8he  was  eccentric,  but 
had  .in  exeollcnt  heart.'    In  1770  she  returned 
to  Kn:;l.ind,  and  reamteared  at  Covent  Gartlcn 
Theatre   11  Oct.  I  as  Rosetta  in  *Love  in  a  Vil-  , 
laije.'    After  the  8eaj4on  she  was  ag^ain  en.raj;«'d 
a*  Marj'lelxme  (Jarden-s  where  t<he  appeared  on 
Joly  30^  1771,  and  snog  until  the  close  of  tho 
season.    On  Feb.  6,  1773,  O'Hara's  burletta, 
'The  Golden  Pippin,'  was  produced  at  Coveut 


Garden  Theatre.  Miss  Catley  performe<l  the 
part  of  Juno  with  a  spirit  and  humom-  that  ex- 
cited the  utmo-^t  applause,  and  was  particuhirly 
a*imired  for  her  singing  of  two  (»f  the  hou^,  vix. 
'  Push  about  the  jorum,'— the  tune  of  which  has 
been  used  for  an  almost  endless  number  of  ccnnie 
songs,— and  '  Where's  the  mortal  can  resist  me  ?' 
— the  tune  of  which,  slightly  varied,  ha-H  long 
been  associated  with  the  Advent  Hymn.  Hariog 
amassed  an  independence  MiiM  Cathy  retired 
from  |tuhlic  life  in  I7S.^^.  She  died  ik-t.  14,  1789, 
at  the  house  of  GeueraU  Lasceilos  (to  whom 
she  was  married),  near  Brentford,  llie  poblie 
prints  of  the  day  enloipsKl  her  as  a  i:^o<hI 
mother,  s^  chaste  wife,  and  au  accomplished 
woman.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CAriJTvOY,  Fnwroi.s  Eu.STAcnE  iw,  Sieur 
do  St.  Fremiu,  bom  at  Cierberoy  near  BeauvMi 
1.^49,  died  in  Paris  i6oq;  oanen  of  the  Ste. 
Chapelle  and  prier  of  St.  Aloul  de  Provins; 
a  eoinpoi<er  of  gn^at  merit  in  his  day.  He  was 
ap|H>inted  director  of  the  King's  band  in  1569, 
and  continued  in  office  during  the  reij^  of 
Charles  IX,  Henry  II I ,  and  U en r\-  I V .  I n  1 5 99 
the  post  of  Surintendant  de  la  Mu»ii)ue  du  Roi 
was  created  for  liim.  He  wa^  htirieil  in  the 
CKorcb  des  Grands  Augustiu.s.  A  momiment 
(destroyed  in  the  Revolution)  was  erected  to  his 
memory'  by  his  successor  Nicolas  Forme,  with  aa 
epitaph  by  his  friend  Cardinal  du  Fsrrtm.  Dv 
Caurroy  was  calh  d  by  his  contemporaries  '  Prince 
des  professeurs  de  musique,'  a  title  he  shared 
with  Orlando  Lasso  and  INde»trin».  Hb  00m- 
poHition>  include  'Missa  jiro  defmu-tis,'  performed 
at  the  funerals  of  the  kings  of  France  until  the 
1 8th  century ;  one  copy  oiuy  exists  at  tiw  Biblio- 
th?'<pie  Xationale  in  I'ari'* ;  'Preoea  ooelesia.Htic»* 
(Paris  i6o9\  'IVcoum  ecclesiasticarum  libw  x* 
(Paris  1609),  and.  published  1^  hit  gmndnephew 
Andre  Pitirt,  '  Fantaisies'  in  3,  4.  5,  and  6  parts 
(Paris  1610)  and  '  M'  langea  de  musi«iue  '  (^P-via 
i6io)  from  which  Buniey  prints  in  his  3rd  volume 
a  Noid  in  four  parts.  Du  Caurroy  has  been 
credited  with  the  airs  '  Charmante  Gabrielle* 
and '  Vive  Benri  lY/  IM.  C.  C] 

C.XT^STOX,  Thomas,  wa^  n  cr.  nth man  of  the 
Chapel  Uoyal  in  the  reigus  of  Kdward  VI,  Alacy, 
and  Elisabeth.  He  contributed  to  the  corioas 
collection  published  hy  .Tolin  Day,  the  eminent 
printer,  in  1560,  in  neparate  i>arts,  under  the  title 
of  'Certain  Note?*,  wet  forth  in  four  and  three 
parts,  to  W  sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion,  and 
Evening  Prayer' ;  he  was  also  a  contributor  to 
the  collection  of  ]>salm  tunes  publi»he(.l  by  Day 
in  1563  under  tho  title  of  'The  whole  Pealuies 
in  fbure  parts,  which  may  be  sung  to  all  uiuMcal 
instrunient-».'  Stnne  of  his  comjKwitions  are  still 
extant.  *  They  are  remarkable  for  purity  of  tuu-t 
writing  and  flowing  melody,  doeely  resembling 
the  style  of  Orlando  (Jiblxms,  the  great  church 
composer  of  a  later  period.'  Causton  died  Oct. 
28,  i5<»9.  A  *Venite  ezultemns,*  and  a  Ooot- 
mimion  j^ervice  by  him  were  reprinted  I>v  the 
Rev.  L)r.  Jelili  Home  years  .since.       [W.  H.  H.] 

CAUV'INI,  an  Italian  singer,  de.cribt»l  by 
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Lord  Moimt-Edgcumbe  m  '»  Teiy  pieitj  woniBn 
and  pleaiing  acteo— ,*  who  appoured  about  1813, 

in  '  Cosl  fau  mtto.'  Ani'tlu  r  .siiiLter  of  the  name 
name,  p«rhap«  her  htiHhaad.  whom  the  attiue 
critic  atlfai  *a  very  rt«i)«f«table  tenor,'  appeared 
wifli  luT  in  that  opera,  with  Trame'/z;ini  and 
>i'aidi,  all  new  to  the  Kuglinh  stage.  They  juineil 
the  party,  includin^^  Morelli.  Bertinotti,  CoUioi, 
an«l  til.-  youthful  Miss  Stcplitiis.  which  was  driven 
by  Catahuii  to  secetie  to  the  Pantheon.  Nothing 
ftirtber  b  known  of  the  CavTmis.  •        [J.  M.  J 

CAV-MLLI*',  the  name  of  wveral  f^enerationH 
of  distinguished  organ  builders  in  the  south  of 
Fhraoo.  The  prcMot  cmiiMiit  member  of  thin 
faiiiilv  is  Aristidb  Cavaii  lk  -  f'oi,,  bom  at 
Mou:|>ellier,  181 1.  The  name  of  Col  vm  that 
of  hie  gTandmother.  In  1 833  he  went  to  Paris, 
to  see  wh  it  ]>r<>.;ress  was  being  made  in  hi«  art, 
but  without  the  intention  of  e8tablii«hing  hiiasolf 
there.  Hearing  that  there  was  to  be  a  com- 
petition for  the  construction  of  a  largo  organ  for 
the  royal  church  of  St.  Denis,  he  determined  to 
■end  in  a  tender,  although  only  two  days  remained 
for  preparing  it.  When  called  up  before  the 
oomtnittee  be  gave  them  eueh  interesting  ex- 
ph'itiations  of  his  plans  that  thtv  dtcidtd  to 
accept  his  tender.  Barker's  pneumatic  lever 
was  fint  need  in  thii  oi^n.  He  thoe  became 
t^taMishfd  in  PariM,  bnilt  the  fine  orpin  of  the 
Madeleine,  and  many  others  in  the  capital  and 
ill  the  pronnoM.  [V.  db  P.] 

CAVACCIO.  GIOVANXI,  bom  at  Bergamo 
abont  1^56,  wae  for  a  time  siflger  at  the  court 
of  Munich,  and  after  visiting  mmie  and  Venice 
jM-ttlt-tl  in  bi«  native  t'»wn  a«  nia-stro  at  the 
Cathedral.  Theuoe  after  23  years  service  he 
was  called  to  be  maestro  at  8.  Maria  Maggiore 
at  Rome,  where  lie  rcmaiuf*!  till  his  death, 
Au^.  II.  1636.  Cavacdo  eontribute^l  to  a  col- 
leetMmcf  PSalm8,deilicatedin  159J  to  PaleHtrina. 
Tiis  works  are  Ma^aiiHratn,  TVabns,  Madrigals, 
etc.,  1581-1611.  ^bee  list  in  Fctis).  iaomu  of 
hii»  pieces  are  fbaid  in  the  '  Pamassos  musicus ' 
of  ^.(■-^'lnK'no.  [U.] 

C.VVWLIKRI,  EniLio  DEL,  was  a  R<tman 
gentleman  of  good  fitmily  and  fine  mnsical  per- 

*X'ption.H.  He  wa*»  born  ahout  the  yeir  155,0. 
and  died  some  time  at  leikst  iM  fun-  tlie  end  of 
the  l6th  century,  for  his  m<H4t  important  woric, 
*  I.a  Rappre«?ntazionf  di  Aninia  e  di  (.'orpo.'  was 
performed  for  the  Hrtit  tiin>'  in  ifioo,  and  all  the 
accounts  of  him  agrii-  m  stating  that  it  was 
never  performed  in  his  lifetime,  lie  spent  a 
great  portion  of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Ferdi- 
nand del  Mediti-i,  who  appointed  him  to  the 
quaintljr-named  uthce  of  '  inspector-General  of 
tne  Arasta*  at  Florence.  There  be  lived  upon 
U-Tins  of  inJiinary  with  Giovanni  l'<ardi  of  \'er- 
ikio,  Giulio  Cacciui.  Vinceuzo  Galilei,  i'eri,  Corsi, 
and  Rinacoini,  a  group  of  acoompUsbed  artists 
and  Ljfntlc-nif n,  who  were  lH.-nt  uj)on  fntinij 
music  from  the  trauunels  of  the  'stile  t«wer\at<i,' 
■fid  brin;.'ing  about  some  better  result  from  the 
niii  'n  of  in-tn!iii(>iits.  |Mxfrv.  and  the  human 
voice  than  had  up  to  their  time  been  achieved. 
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Cavalieri,  then,  was  one  of  the  earliest  pro- 
je<rtoni  of  instrumental  accompaniment,  and 

ainonj,'  tlio  first  to  employ  that  early  form  of  it 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Basso  Continuo, 
with  (%ures  and  signs  attached  to  gnide  the 

ditFiTiut  instruments  in  filliri!,'  up  tlir  inter- 
mediate parts.    Ales«audro  Guidutti,  who  pub* 
lished  'La  Bi^ipresentasione  di  Anima  e  dl 
Ct)rpo,'  after  the  death  of  it,s  author,  thns  ex- 
j  plains  the  system  of  the  *  Ikinno  hgurato' : — '  I 
I  numeri  pioooU  posti  sopra  le  note  del  basso  con- 
I  tinuato  per  suonarc,  si.rnificano  le  ronsr»nan/ii  e 
I  lu  dtssonanzo  di  tal  numero,  come  il  3  terza,  il  4 
I  quarto,  e  cos\  di  mano  in  manoi.'  Cavalieri  did 
I  not  attempt  to  elaborate  the  accompaniment  thtis 
[  suc^fested ;  a  great  deal  was  still  left  to  the 
■  plavt-rx  tliemselves,  just  as  in  the  plain-song 
the  underlying  parts  were  filled  ia  by  what  in 
Eni;Iand  was  kirown  as  *  descant,'  and  ui  Italy  as 
'11  ContrapuntM  d. H.^  Mente.'     Not  the  k-ss, 
I  however,  did  the  labours  of  Cavalieri  and  his 
I  contemporaries  ooostltvteat  once  a  starting  point 
,  and  a  stride  in  art.    Tfi-  was  al.no  among  the 
earliest  employers  of  vinal  omamunts,  such  as 
the  gruppetto  or  groppdo,  the  monachina,  the 
zimbalo,  and  j>Lrhaps  the  trillo.     Tt  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  the  last- mentioned 
was  the  true  '  shake' ;  that  is  to  say,  a  rapid 
oecillatioQ  between  two  tones  or  semitones ;  or 
whether  it  was  only  a  certain  vibratory  produc- 
tion of  the  voice,  probably  considered  an  elt^nce 
in  early  times,  but  now  more  fitly  estiinated  as 
a  fault  common  among  bad  singers,  and  known 
as  the  '  tremoh).'      Sh\kk;  Tki Moi.n.] 

A  dramatic  tendency  twturally  arose  out  of 
the  desire  to  make  vocm  and  instrnmental  murio 
Bubsprvirrit  to  the  illustration  of  words,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  therefore  that  Cavalieri  should 
have  produced  musical  dramas.  Of  these  he 
c<'m[iose<l  four  —  TI  Satim,  La  d'sj  cra/ionc  di 
Fileuo,  11  giuoco  dclia  I'ieca,  and  l^i  K.ippresen- 
tazicme,  mentloaed  alresidy.  They  wi  n-  on<-  and 
all  of  them  arrangements  of  words  j»rovided  by 
I^ura  ( luidiccioni,  an  accomplished  lady  of  the 
Lucchesini  family.  Of  these  works  the  last- 
named  only  has  been  edited,  as  stated  above,  by 
GuidottI  cf  Bdogna.  [E.  H.  P.] 

C.WALIKRI,  Kathaiuna,  dramatic  sin^^er, 
born  at  Wiihrin^',  Vienna,  1 76 1 .  At  a  very  early 
age  she  was  placed  under  Salieri  by  some  wealthy 
Connoisseurs  who  ha<l  heard  hor  sing  in  church, 
and  in  1775,  when  barely  14.  was  engaged  at 

'  the  Italian  Opera.    A  year  later  the  Emperqr 

I  Joseph  founded  a  German  Opera,  to  which  she 
was  transferred.  As  Cavalit  ri  never  sain,'  out  of 
Vienna  her  uatrti'  is  almost  unknown  elsewhere, 

'  but  Mozart  -  >  ]  >  j  r<  >val  stamps  ber  as  an  artistof  the 
fir^?  rank.     In  (<ne  of  his  U'tdTs  (17*^5^  hr  s.iys 

I  '  she  was  a  singer  of  whom  Gerumny  might  well 
be  proud*;  and  it  was  for  her  be  compowd  the 
part  of  T'otistiiTK't;  in  the  '  Kntfiihrung,'  the  so- 
prano part  in  "  1  )avidde  pcnitente,"  that  of '  Mad. 
Sillierklan-^' in  the  '  Sell auspi el  Director,' and  the 
air  '  Mi  tradl'  in  '  Don  (Ji  -vanni,'  on  its  first  re- 

I  pre.<«entation  at  Vienna,  May  7,  1788.  balieri 
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called  her  hia  favourite  pupil,  and  wrote  the 
prindpal  parU  of  wveral  openui  Ibr  her.  She 

KiTi„'  ill  Til  arly  all  the  orat<»rio-i  prorlnn  il  }<v  the 
Tonkuntitltsr-iSocietiit  (uow  the  IlayUn-V'truiu*,  I 
and  maintaiiied  hor  popnhuity  to  the  last,  | 
a^inst  many  t-iuinent  Hini;i'r«.  Her  voii-f  was 
ol"  coudiderable  conipasK,  and  t<he  wft«  a  culti- 
vated mundan.  She  umih.'  u))  for  her  want  of 
periMtnal  attractionfl  by  her  fascinating  manneni. 
She  was  compelled  from  over-exertioii  to  retire 
when  in  the  prime  of  life  (1793),  and  died  June 
30,1801.  [C.  F.  P.] 

CAVALLI,  PiETRO  Fbakcxsoo,  eminent  00m- 
poeer  of  the  1 7th  oentnry,  bom  at  Crema,  Venioe, 

in  159')  ''*oo.  TTi«  real  nnme  was  Caletti- 
}>riiiii,  ami  he  t(H>k  that  of  C'avalli  fmni  hia 
]>atn>ii.  In  1617  }io  became  singer  in  tlie  choir 
of  St.  Mark'n  under  Mitntcvcril''  ;  in  i  fi^oor^'aniMt 
of  the  second  organ,  in  (15  urvaiiiht  of  the  first 
oigail  in  that  church ;  in  68  cha|>ol master, 
and  on  Jan.  14,  76,  he  died.  Of  hiii  church- 
masic  nothing  has  Iteen  published  beyond  a 
MaiM.  IVdms,  and  Antiphonn,  fi»r  j  to  12  voices 
^Venice,  1656},  and  Veepen  for  8  voioea  (ib.  ^ 
1675).  Santini  poaecwed  a  Reqnieni  of  his  (sunt,' 
at  Cavalli's  ftiiKTal)  for  S  voices  in  MS.  His 
opcraa  were  ver^  numerouit.  He  began  to  write 
for  the  theatre  in  1637,  and  oontinwsd  eo  to  do 
for  32  vi  ars  Tliere  were  then  five  thf.atres  in 
Venice,  and  C'avalli  was  fully  emi'lityeil.  Fetis 
gives  a  list-^evidently  incomplete — of  39  pieces. 
Jn  l^'io  he  wa^j  <'alh  <l  to  I'ariH  for  the  niarria;.(e 
of  l.<«nii»XIV.  aiiij  produced  hit*  opera  of  'Xerse' 
in  the  Grand  (;;ill>'ty  of  the  I»uvn:;  to  Paris 
again  in  1662  tor  the  Peace  of  the  P}Tenec8, 
when  he  brought  out  '  Ereole  aniante ' ;  and  to 
Inn»pruck  for  the  fete  on  the  re^'cj>tion  of  Queen 
Christina.  His  wife  belonged  to  tlie  Soeomeni 
family;  he  grew  riob  and  enjoyed  the  esteem 
amd  ttffeitiou  of  Jiin  fLllow-citi/.eiiH.  He  took 
the  opera  from  the  handa  of  Monteverde,  and 
nuuntained  ft  with  much  draoiatie  power  and 
witli  a  fon-e  of  rhytlun  before  unknown.  .An  air 
by  C'avalli  and  some  fragments  will  be  found  in 
Boiney'a  '  History/  vol.  it.  [6.] 

CAV.VTINA  originally  signified  a  ahort  long, 
but  has  been  frequently  applied  to  a  smooth 
melodious  air.  forming  part  of  a  grand  soeiia  or 
uiovenient.  Thus  Mozart's  noble  scena  'Andro- 
meda' oouimenoee  with  a  recitative  *Ah.  lo 
previdi!*  fbUowed  by  an  Aria,  Allegro,  then 
ii  r«  '  itativt  s  in  several  tempi,  and  lastly 
a  C'avatiua,  Andantino 


Several  examples  of  cavatine  may  be  ihund  in 

iV-lHni's  '  Sonnand-ula,"  >rt  vt-rU  crV  '  T\'i  n^  tti.' 
and  other  well  known  ipcraji.    The  word  is 


sometimes  osed  for  a  complete  air  or  song,  as  in 
Goiinod*s  'Romeo* — ^*L*amoar!  oni  son  ardeur 

atrouhlt'';  and  in  '  Fnu><t ' — '  S.alve  diiiiora.'  In 
I  the  full  score  of  M-e ndel«»ohn'»  '  St  I'a  d  ' '  l'«?  th«m 
I  fiuthftd  onto  death'  ih  called  a  cavatina,  but  in 
the  vocal  scores  it  is  de^crilxd  a.^  an  ari.i.  Bee- 
thoven hat  given  this  title  to  the  second  slow 
movement,  A  daffio  moUo  esprettivo,  in  his  $;reat 
Quartet  in  B  b  (op.  130),  one  of  the  most  touching 
Mid  individual  pieces  to  be  found  in  all  his  works. 
It  ooDBists  of  a  song  in  two  strains  in  E  flat  and 
A  flat,  an  episode  in  £  flat  minor  (expressive  of 
the  deepest  distress,  and  mailtod  in  Uie  autograph 
^cA'/mmf— choked  with  grief)»  and  a  n  t  im  to 
the  original  strain.  [W.  H  C] 

CAVEKDLSH,  MicH.\EL,  wa.s  the  conij)o«:r 
of  a  set  of  'Ayr©**  for  four  Voyce.x,"  published 
in  I59S^  He  contributed  a  madrigal — 'GomOb 
gentle  swBinea*~-to  '  Tlie  TVinmphes  of  Oriaaa.* 
1 60 1,  and  was  one  of  the  ten  rotiiposers  who 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  '  The  Whole  Booke  of 
Psalmes  with  their  wonted  Tunas  as  they  ars 
sonif  in  Churches  conipostd  ititn  fotire  |iartM.* 
published  in  1592  by  Thomas  Este.  Nothing  ia 
known  of  Ida  Udgraphy.  [W.  H.  H.) 

CAZZATI,  Maurizio,  bom  at  Mantua  about 
1620.  die<l  there  1677,  appointed  in  1657  C'hapel- 
master  of  San  Petronio  in  Bologna.  He  resigned 
this  post  in  1674  on  aooount  of  a  violent  (piarrel 
w  i  tfa  A  rcsti,  oiganiat  of  tbe  same  church,  who  had 
severely  critidsed  the  Kyrie  in  a  maw  of  OaaatTa. 
His  volunnnous  con)|x>sitionH  (furlktaee  F^tis) 
comprise  masses,  psalms,  and  motatSi,  besides 
cansoneta  and  ain.  One  of  his  moteta  *  Hunt 
breves  tnundi  Ros.i>' w  .n-sprintwl  in  Ballard'scolleo- 
tion  for  1 71 2,  and  other  pieces  in  Profe's  'Geist- 
lidier  Conoorten  *  (Lelpric  1641).       [M.  C.  C] 

CECILIA,  ST.,  Viu<i!.v  and  M.mityh,  was  a 
young  Roman  lady  of  nol>le  l)irth.  who.  Wing 
educated  iu  the  C  hristiau  faith,  vowed  to  leiul  a 
celibate  life  and  to  devote  benelf  to  the  service 
of  rdigion.  She  was,  however,  compelled  by  her 
|)arents  to  marry  Valerianus,  a  young  Roman 
nohle  and  a  Pagan,  with  whom  she  prevailed  so 
much  as  not  only  to  induce  him  to  respect  lier 
vow,  but,  with  his  brother,  to  embrace  the 
Christian  faith.  Seized  and  brought  l>efi  r.  t1i. 
Pagan  authorities,  and  refusing  to  abjure  their 
&ith,  they  were  eoBdemaed  to  death,  fiie  bnvttMra 
hein;,'  dei  apitatcfl.  ami  the  virgin-wife  p'aced  in 
a  dry  bath  with  tire  beneath,  which  failing  to 
terminate  her  existence  as  nf&dly  as  her  per- 
secutorH  ih^iii'il.  they  sent  an  executioner  to 
<lespat(.h  her  by  severing  her  bead  from  her  body. 
The.-^-  eventsocenifsd  at  Rome  about  2. '9.  under 
Alexander  Severus,  according  to  most  writemt, 
althouj,'h  some  state  them  to  ha\-e  hip|)ened  in 
Sicily  under  Marcus  Aurelius  between  176  and 
I  So.  Her  house  at  K'oue  where  she  was  pnt  to 
deatli.  was  converted  into  a  church,  cr  a  cnvrdi 
was  built  over  it,  to  \vii'<-h  in  S21  her  remains, 
with  those  of  her  husband  and  broUier  and  other 
martyrs  were  transUted.  Tliis  dranli  was  m> 
paired  aiirl  'iuniptuously  eml>ellished  In  1599,  ^'^'^ 
a  monument  uf  the  saint  erected. 
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St.  Cecilia  has  lonj;  been  re{»arded  as  the  tate- 
lary  aaint  of  muHic  and  iiiudiciiuiit,  but  the  period 
At  which  she  was  6nit  »o  looked  u]^)n  in  involTed 
in  «^Mcurity.  There  is  a  tnuUtiou  that  an  aagd 
by  whom  ue  was  vinted  was  attivcted  to  earth 
by  the  cbarniH  of  her  Hiu^'ing.  but  when  it  origi- 
nated is  equally  unknown.  Early  writers  make 
no  tnention  of  her  skill  in  nrario :  even  as  late 
mi  1=94  a  lung  Italian  poem  by  Castclletti,  en- 
titled '  L»  Triuulatric«  Cecilia,  Vergiuu  «  Martire 
Romaaa.*  was  published  at  Florenoe,  wUeh  doss 
ni4  allude  to  it.  It  is  certain  however  that 
nearly  a  century  before  tihe  had  b«en  considered 
as  Music's  jtatroneHS,  for  in  1502  a  musical  society 
was  e«tablit«ho<1  in  Louvain,  the  statutes  of  which 
were  submitted  to  tlie  trulgi^t^lte  for  his  sanction. 
The  founders  desifsd  to  place  the  now  ai<Kociation 
under  the  patronage  <^  '  St.  Job,'  but  the  magis< 
state  deoided  that  It  should  be  put  under  the 
aonpioflsof  St.  Cecilia. 

For  a  vary  long  time  the  custom  of  celebrating 
npoD  St.  Cealia's  festival  (Nov.  3  a)  the  praise  of 
niu«ic  by  musical  parfbrmanct^H  t-xi>tt><l  in  varinus 
countries,  and  many  associati«HU  were  formed  lor 
(he  purpose.  Hm  earliest  of  sndi  associations 
of  wh'ch  .my  notice  ha«  been  found  was  e-t.ab- 
linhed  iu  1 571,  at  Evreux  in  Normandy,  under 
the  title  of  'Le  Puy  de  Musique.'  A  solemn 
celebration  of  vespers  and  complin  took  place 
in  the  cathedral  on  the  vigil ;  high  mass,  ves- 
p«n  and  complin  were  performed  on  the  feast 
day,  and  a  requiem  mwn  for  the  souIh  of  departed 
founden!  on  the  morrow.  A  banquet  waa  jifiven 
after  iii;t.«H  on  the  feast  day,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  ibr  the  best  motats,  part-songs,  sirs, 
and  sonnets.  The  best  oomposm  of  the  day 
wcrtj  tom|K'tit>)rs  fnr  tlIL^<^  prizes,  and  amongst 
tho6e  who  obtained  them  are  found  the  names 
of  Oriando  de  Lasso,  Etistaohe  du  Cnurroy,  and 
Jacques  Salmon. 

It  was  a  century  later  before  any  similar  asso- 
datton  was  regnlarly  estabKshed  in  England.  In 
i^'S^  a  ImmIv  of  i>en«ins  known  lis  'The  Musical 
.Society,'  held  the  Hrst  t)f  a  scrien  nf  annual  cele- 
brations. Their  p  actice  wa.^^  to  atl(  ud  Divine 
wor>»hip  fuHiially  at  St.  Bride's  church),  wlien  a 
choral  !»«,rviccaud  anthem  with  orchestral  lux'om- 
paniment.1  (often  com|'<>-<  <l  expnsdy  for  the 
festival^  were  performed  by  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  musicians,  and  a  sermon,  usually 
in  defence  of  cutli  <li;d  music,  wajs  preached. 
They  then  repairetl  to  another  place  (o<nnmunly 
Stationers*  Hall\  where  an  ode  In  praise  of  music, 

v^ritt'  ii  and  citiiipo-oil  i  xi>rt>-«ly  for  the  oci  lu-ioti, 
was  [Htrformed,  after  which  they  sat  down  to  an 
CBtertainment.  These  odes  were  written  by 
I>r>d-n  (1 6s-  ami  i^»97\  Shatlwell,  Congreve, 
1>  i'rtey,  Hughes,  and  other  less-lumwn  writ4.-rs, 
nnd  cotnfKisea  by  Heniy  Purcell  (16S3  and  169^), 
JHIow  16S4,  I  fji.  i^ii)^,  and  1 700),  Draghi,  Ec- 
cle«,  .lereiniah  <  lai  ke.  and  others  f)f  Ic-iner  note, 
Purcell  produ('»d  for  1694  bia  "To  Deum  and 
Jubilate  in  D,'  and  Blow  his  for  1695.  These 
celelirations  were  kept  uninterruptedly  {w'\ih  the 
exoeption  of  the  years  16S6,  168S.  and  1689) 
ontU  1703,  after  which  they  were  held  only  occa- 


'  sionalfy.  Pope  wrote  his  fine  ode  in  1 70S,  but  it 
J  was  not  set  to  muhic  until  1730,  and  then  in 
an  altered  and  al'lin  viated  form  by  l>r.  lireene, 
as  the  exercise  for  his  doctor's  degree.   It  waa 
first  set  in  its  original  form  about  1 757  by  Wil> 
liam  Waloud,  organist  of  Cliidn^ter  cathedi-al, 
and  at  a  much  later  period  by  Dr.  Thomas  Busby. 
I  In  1736  Handd  reset  Diyden's  'Alexanders 
F(.ast,*  orit,nnally  conqioscii  in  1^)97  by  .1' nnnah  , 
Clark,  and  in  1 739  Drydeu's  firbt  ode,  originally 
I  set  in  1687  by  lh«ghi.    Odes  were  composed  at 
various  peritxls  by  Drs  Pt  jiii«ch  and  Boyofl^  by 
Festing,  Samuel  \Vi.f.Uy,  and  others. 

Abtratihe  s:une  time  that  the  Ix>ndon  celebra- 
,  tions  were  c»tal>lish(  d  similar  nui  tings  were  held 
at  Oxford,  for  w.iich  odes  wei-e  written  by  Addi- 
I  son,  Yalden,  and  othets,  and  set  by  Blow,  1  >anie' 
Purcell,  etc.  These  meeitings  were  continuerl  until 
'  1 708,  and  perhaps  later.    Other  places  followed 
I  the  example,  as  Winchester,  (Uoucester,  Devixea, 
'  and  Salisbury.    At  the  latter  place,  in  1748 
'  (the  tinw  of  noldli^  it  having  previously  been 
clianged),  the  nu-*  ting  was  e\t<  nil<.d  tn  two  d.^yn, 
and  gradually  developed  into  the  uioderu  musical 
Castival,  oratorios  being  performed  at  the  cathe- 
dral in  the  morning,  and  .secular  concerts  at  the 
Assenddy  Room  in  the  evening. 

There  are  some  records  of  a  musical  celebration 
1  having  taken  place  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  in  Edin- 
burgh  in  1695,  and  iu  the  early  part  of  the  I  Nth 
century  several  took  place  in  St.  Patridc's  cathe* 
dral,  Duldin. 

In  Paris  some  years  since  it  was  the  custom  to 
have  a  solemn  mass  performed  in  the  tine  church 
of  St.  Eustache  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  for  the 
ben^  of  the  Society  of  Artist  Mnsicinns.  On 

the.se  occasii 'jiti  a  new  nias.s.  li>;u[ii"<j(1  «.x|>r<-s-*ly 
by  some  eminent  musician,  w  as  usually  produced. 
Amongst  those  who  wrote  sueh  masses  were 
Adolph  Adam,  Nic<l('nncy«T  (1849),  Dietschf 
Gounod  (1^555),  and  Ambroise  Thomas  (1857). 

Morical  celeb  ations  on  St.  Cecilia's  day  are 
recorded  a.s  iia\  iiiir  taken  place  at  variou.-i  ^leriotls 
in  lt.4ly,  Gcnnany,  and  cIm  where.  Sj.ohr  com* 
poMed  a  'Hymn  to  St.  Cecilia'  t-ir  the  Cedlian 
Sdciety  Ht('as>t'lin  i8j  ^,and  Morit/  Haupfin.inn 
anotliLT  lor  the  same  society  in  the  fnUowiuL;  year. 

It  only  remain-s  to  allude  to  the  fact  of  St. 
Cecilia  having  long  been  a  favourite  subject  with 
poets  and  painters  from  Chaucer  to  Barry  Corn- 
wall, from  KaH'aelle  to  l>clar«^>che,  her  st<»ry  has 
frequently  been  set  forth  in  verse  and  on 
canvM,  [W.  H.  H.] 

CBLESTIXO.  Ei.ir.io,  a  v-iolin-player.  l)om  at 
Ktime,  1739.  Bumey  heard  him  in  that  city  iu 
1770,  anil  cvmsiderc*!  liini  the  best  Koman  violinist 
of  the  period.  In  1776  he  began  to  travel.  .'Uid 
settled  in  1781  at  Ludwigslust  in  Meckleubui;^, 
as  leader  of  tlie  Ducal  mnd,  which  post  he  re> 
tained  till  his  death  in  iSu.  Wlien  sixty  years 
of  Celestino  came  to  Englan<l.  and  met  with 
oonsiderable  success.  In  Preston*s  Catalogue 
l.  'ii'l  'n,  1797\  we  find  of  bin  oinnposition  Six 
Sonatas  for  a  Violin  and  Baaa  (op.  9),  and  three 
Duos  h  Violino  e  VidonceUo  ^London,  Clementi, 
179S).  IP.  I>0 
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CELLO. 


CERONE. 


CKLLO,  a  contraction  of  Violoncello. 

CE.MBAL  D'AMOUE  translatetl  is  'harpsi- 
chord of  love,'  but  acconling  to  Adlung  ('  Miiaica 
Meclianica'),  this  instrument  did  not  behtiig  to  t  lie 
clavicembido  or  hftrpnchurd  geuiu,  but  to  that  of 
the  clavichord.  The  8trin<,'H,  he  Htates,  were  as 
long  aLT.iin  rin  in  tlic  oidiiiiity  clavichHrd,  tmd  the 
taogenut  which  produced  the  tuue  Crum  the  btrings, 
insteftd  of  touohiiig  them  near  to  their  left>hMi<i 
ttriii'iiatiuii.-i,  mailt'  tlic  impact  I'xrirtly  in  the 
inidtUo  uf  their  whole  length  lic-tween  the  bri<l,'e8, 
of  which  there  were  two  instead  of  one  as  in  the 
clavichord,  and  two  sounilboarii><  of  imc'iiial  forms 
and  diinennionH.  Both  lialveii  of  the  strings  wtro 
thus  set  in  vibration  simuItaDeonsly,  which  ne- 
cesf*itatcd  the  u«e  of  a  different  ihunpiug  contriv- 
ance to  the  uiniple  one  of  the  clavichord.  In  the 
oembal  d'aniore  the  Ktrings  lay  upon  the  damp- 
ing cloth,  instead  of  its  being  woven  between 
them,  and  sin.ill  wooden  iiprighta  siqiported  it. 
The  string's  were  thertrfure  dunipc^i  when  at  rest; 
when  ntised  apwards  by  the  tangents  they  were 
free  to  vibrate,  and  remained  wo  tm  long  ae  the 
keys  wete  [ircsSL'd  ilowii.  Tlie  form  o£  a  eeiiilial 
d'au)ore  was  that  of  an  English  spinet  with  the 
Iceyhoard  to  the  right  hand  of  the  player  instead 
»>f  the  left,  thus  reversing  the  extension  of  the 
instrument  laterally.  Adhmg  attributed  Lo  it 
tone  than  the  ordinary  clavichord,  an<l 


more  capability  of  hchnul  effec-t  by  the  gentlv 
reiterated  movement  of  the  key.  Ihit  too  much 
pressure  on  the  key  would  atfect  the  int4)nation 
as  in  a  clavichord.  In  etttitnating  its  d^-namic 
power  he  places  the  cembal  d'amore  far  l>ehind 
the  pianoforte,  though  beyond  the  clavichord. 
Mattheson  (Critica  Musica)  refers  to  it  and  to  a 
parallel  between  the  Florentine  (pianoforte)  and 
Freiberg  '  ceinbal  d  aiuore)  in  a  bautering  tone. 
Gottlried  isilbermann  of  Freiberg  (1683-1753) 
invented  it,  and  Hiihnel  of  Meissen  attempted 
to  improve  it  by  aiUling  a  'Celestine'  register. 
Others,  vm  Uppelmaun  and  Hasae  of  Hamburg, 
made  the  instrument. 

Through  the  even  series  of  overtones  l)eing 
banished  by  the  contact  with  the  first,  or  nmie 
at  the  half  len;,'th  of  the  string,  the  quality  of 
tfiUf*  or  tiii\h)-f  must  have  ten<led  towards  that 
of  the  clarinet.  The  Kev.  J.  R  Cotter,  of  Don- 
oughmore  Rectory,  (,'ork,  Ijetweon  the  years  1840 
and  1865  endeavoured  to  obtain  this  effect  from 
a  pianoforte  which  he  had  constructed  in  Messrs. 
Broadwoods  woritshope,  by  making  a  'striking 
place '  at  the  middle  of  the  vibrating  length  uf 
string.  In  thi%  the  Lynehord,  as  he  named  it. 
the  cisrinei  qualitgr  was  a  prominent  cliaractcr- 
Uuc.  [A.  J.  H.] 

CEMBAXO  or  Cixbalo  (Italian),  a  dulcimer, 
an  old  European  name  of  which,  with  unimportant 

phonetic  variation-;,  v\»,s  Cymbal.  Acconling  to 
Mr.  Carl  Engel  this  ancient  instrunn-nt  i-<  at  the 
present  day  called  rym6o/»/  by  the  I'ol— ,  m.l  njm- 
oaUnit  bv  the  MiiLrvars.  TIi*  ibrivatiou  uf  cembalo 
is  from  the  (jre<-k  nv/Adi]  (l^itin  itjinLa),  a  hollow 
vessel  :  aii<l  with  the  Greeks  KvufidKa  were  small 
cymbals*  a  larger  fonn  of  this  ringing  instrument 


being  well  known  in  modern  military  bands. 
These  cvmbals  and  hells  in  the  middle  agea  were 

rfLrarvled  as  cloiw-Iy  allie<l,  and  rows  of  bells  of 
diderent  sizes,  tiiUinnabtUa  or  ylocktunpiel,  were 
also  called  eyiMhofci.  Viidung  (1511)  namet 
tymhein  aiKl  glorken  ^cymlials  and  Ixi'Usl  to- 
gether. It  was  most  likely  the  bell-like  tone  of 
the  wire  strings  struck  by  the  hammers  of  the 
dulcimer  that  ,ittracte<l  to  it  the  name  of  c\^nbal 
or  cembalo.  It  is  explainetl  here,  however,  not 
only  for  the  meaning  didcinur,  but  tar  the 
frequent  use  of  the  word  "cembalo'  by  cr>m|>o*iers 
who  wrote  figureil  bassii«,  anil  it**  emjdoyment  by 
them  as  an  abbreviation  of  cUivicembalo,  Tbo 
dulcimer,  or  cembalo,  w^ith  keys  added,  beoaraa 
the  davioembalo.  In  course  of  time  the  first  two 
sj'Uables  being,  for  convenience  or  from  idleness 
in  speaking  or  writing,  dn^iped,  '  cembalo'  also 
was  used  to  derignate  the  Ireyed  instrumeBt,  that 
in,  the  clavieem1);ilo  or  liar])sieIionl — just  aa  cello 
in  the  present  day  frequently  stands  for  violonoelia 
In  the  famous  PsssscisiWe  mJ.  8.  Baoh,  *oemhalo* 
occurs  where  we  should  now  write  '  manual,'  there 
being  a  sejiarate  pedal  part.  |  See  Pedal.]  lJut 
w^e  know  from  Forkel  that  Hach  used  a  double 
'flugel '  or  clavicembalo,  having  two  keylx'anls  and 
obbligato  pedals,  as  well  as  the  organ  with  {HAlals. 
There  is  a  story  in  the  0ecamerone  of  Boccaccio 
of  one  Dion,  who  being  asked  to  sing,  said  he 
would  if  he  ha*!  a  cembalo.  The  early  date  of  this 
quotation  (1352-3)  has  led  t«j  much  dilTereace  of 
opinion  amoqg  musical  authorities  as  to  tha  in* 
strumeot  that  was  meant.  Barney  leans  to  a 
tamltour  de  biusque,  a  taBtbourine,  which  by  some 
caprice  had  been  de^gnatod^  some  time  or  other, 
oemhalo.  Dr.  RimbauH  (Pianofisrte.  p.  36 )  main- 
tains that  it  \va.s  a  siiiftll  eLivirhoni,  Imt  for  this 
explanation  the  date  is  almost  too  early.  I'he 
opinion  of  F6ti%  that  it  was  a  duldmer,  is  Brob» 
ably  the  true  one.  [Harpsiorobd.]  [ArJ.H.] 

CEXKT5ENTOT.A,  LA.  opera  on  the  story  of 
Cinderella,  by  Kossini,  libretto  by  Feretti  ;  pro- 
duced at  the  Teatro  N'alle  in  H/)me  at  the 
carnival,  I'^i;.  at  the  King's  Tliealr.-.  Tx.ndon, 
(much  mutiliited),  Jan.  8,  1830,  auil  at  the 
Theatre  des  ItaliMU»  Paris.  Juaa  8,  Its 
favourite  numbers  are  '  Miei  rampoQi,'  '  Un 
segreto  d'importanza,'  and  '  Non  piu  mesta.* 

'Cinderella  .  .  .  with  the  music  by  Roesini* 
WAS  proiluced  in  Euslish  at  Covent  Garden. 
April  13.  i^:,o;  but  it  was  a  mere  pasticcio, 
the  nmsic  being  ma  le  up  from  '  Cen'Tvntida.' 
'  Armida,'  •  Maometto,'  and  '  William  TelL'  No 
better  adaptation  has  yet  beoi  made.  C^O 

CERONE,  DovBHico  Piitro,  priest,  bom  at 

Beriratno,  is6^>.  migrated  to  Spain  in  1592,  and 
entcretl  the  clinp«"l  of  Diilip  11  in  ly)^-  In 
1608  he  left  Spain  t  'l  \  '.[.les,  where  he  belonged 
to  tlio  Cliapel  Hoyal,  and  was  living  in  1613. 
His  claim  lo  mention  is  bis  tniiti.*e  '  El  MtJopeo,' 
a  folio  volume,  in  Spanish,  of  2i  liooks  and  I160 
pages  of  mnall  print  (Naples,  1613),  a  wotic, 
according  to  the  account  of  F^tis.  valuable  in 
some  resjiectit,  but  tedious,  confuso<l,  and  um-tjujd 
to  an  astonishing  degree.   It  is  founded  on  the 
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ap/bem  of  Zarlino ;  iDde«d  there  ia  some  reason 
to  belie%'e  that  it  is  a  mere  redaction  of  a  woric 
with  the  6ume  title  which  Zailino  sjK  akH  of  a« 
Ittving  ooiiwleted  in  JdS-,  but  which  has  totally 
diwppettrecL  Tbe  whole  edition  of  Geronee 
wont  i»  -yiiil  to  liave  Ihtcn  lowt  at  sea  exfejit  13 
oopUt,  one  of  which  la  in  the  Fetii*  library  of  the 
BtUiotheque  Koyale  de  Belgique,  No.  5340.  [G.] 

CERTON,  PiEBBK,  ft  French  muiid«n  of  the 

first  half  of  the  16th  ct- ntury  ;  niaster  of  the 
choir  at  the  Saint  Chajielle,  Paris ;  iiK-ntioued 
by  Halielais  in  the  Nouveau  iiroli>i,'ue  to  the  and 
bot>k  of  Pantatrriiel,  A  li«t  of  his  works  i»  given 
by  Fttis.  They  include  31  PHalnm  (1^46); 
Another  collection  of  the  same  (155^);  3  Miw^cs 
(X558);  iMftMU/S^);  il{«qtuem.  A  Ma^piilicai 
of  hit  i*  found  m  ft  collection  of  8  (Ctoticum 
B.  M.  Virginia  »  to.  1559),  and  many  of  hia 
motets  are  iacludeii  in  the  collections  of  AtUugnaut 
(» 533-49).  Susato  (Antwerp.  1543-50).  Pl»W» 
(Louvivin,  and  Cijiriani  (Venice,  1544). 

In  tbe  'Collection  of  Ancient  Church  Music 
printed  ly  the  Motet  Soeloiy'  (1843),  «  piece 
hv  Certon  is  ^'ivtn  for  2  treblrs  and  t^-nor,  to 
i:iuglish  wonU,  which  is  very  melodious  and 
grMefiilf  end  with  ft  marked  chaneter  of  its 
own.  [6.] 

ClSRVErro.  The  name  of  two  eminent  no- 
loooello  pl»y(  rs  of  the  last  century. 

1.  Itwastliesi.obri<iuetof(.«IACOMo  BASSEVl.bom 
in  Itftljr  168a.  He  came  to  Kngland  and  jtoned 
the  orcheetm  of  Dnury  Lane  in  1738.  The  oello 
wa*  not  then  known  in  England,  but  Ct  rv<  tto, 
though  his  tone  ia  aaid  to  liave  been  coatse  and 
hfa  execution  not  remftricable,  mede  ilk  ft  popalftr 
instrument.  rrobably  there  was  something 
genial  and  attractive  in  the  personality  of  the 
nan.  He  imd  a  very  lan^  nose,  and  it  was  a 
&VOarite  ji>k»'  to  mil  t'<  him  fn-in  the  tralhry, 
'Play  up,  nosey' — an  cxjire«.^i«m  still  heard  in 
tbe  theatres.  That  he  was  a  man  of  humour 
in  fih».-\\  n  by  an  an- cdote  given  \n  tlic  books. 
Garrick  w;i.^  playing  a  drunken  man,  .uid  ciulcd 
bj  throwing  hiniMlf  into  a  chair.  At  this 
moment,  the  house  being  quite  still,  Ccrvetto 
gave  a  long  and  loud  yawn,  on  which  Garrick 
started  up,  and  coming  to  the  footlights  de- 
manded furiously  what  he  meant.  '  I  beg  your 
pardon/  aaid  CiKnretto,  'but  I  always  gape  when 
1  am  particularly  enjoy' ii:,'  myself'.'  He  li«!came 
manager  of  Drury  Lane,  and  died  January  14, 
1783,  over  100,  leaTing  £ao,ooo  to  his  son. 

2.  Jamk.s.  who  waH  lM)ni  in  London  I/fS  or  9. 
Ue  made  his  first  apjiearanee  when  1 1  }vars  old 
ftt  ft  concert  et  the  Kiymarket  Theatre,  when 
all  th>-  |n  rfoniiers  were  childn  ii.  Among  them 
were  Ciiurdini  (.il).  Gertrude  Schmiihling  ^,9) — 
»!terwanU»  the  odebfftted  Madame  Mara,  but 
then  a  violin  player — an«l  Miss  Burney,  sister  of 
the  authore.«*s  of  *  Evelina.'  (Polds  'Haydn  in 
London,'  339-)  Up  to  the  death  uf  hi.^  father  ho 
played  at  the  profoseional  ooncerta  and  other 
atvhestras  of  the  Smj,  Grosdill  being  his  only 
rival ;  but  after  tjiat  event  he  retired  u{k>u  his 
fortune,  lyid  died  Feb.  5,  1837,  leaving  a  few 


unintportant  pieces  for  his  iastruuMnt  behiml 
him.  [G.] 

CESTI,  Antonio,  was  an  eooleriastic,  a  native 
of  Arezzo  ao-ording  to  I'aini,  whom  Ft'tis  follows, 
but  <^  Florence  according  to  Adami.  Ue  was 
bom  about  i6so,  and  in  due  coarse  became  ft 
pupil  of  Cari^.simi.  He  wan  iiia>h'  a  nu  iiilH-r  of 
the  papal  choir  on  Jan.  i,  1660.  liertiui  says 
that  he  waa  rabsequently  Maestro  di  Cappella  to 
the  Emperor  Penliiuuid  III. 

The  bent  of  Cesti's  genius  was  towards  the 
theatre,  and  he  diil  mtieh  for  the  progress  of  the 
musical  drama  in  Italy.  B«Ttini  nays  of  him — ■ 
'toiitribui  molto  ai  progretwi  del  t<atro  dram- 
matico  in  Italia,  riformando  1ft  monotona  sal- 
modift  che  ftllovft  vi  r^fnava,  e  transportando  ed 
adattando  al  teatro  le  cantate  inventate  dal  suo 
maeHtro  per  la  chiesa.'  That  he  owed  much  to 
his  master  Catrissimi,  as  he  did  to  his  contempo- 
rary Cavalli,  whose  operas  were  then  in  rogue  at 
Venice,  amnot  be  tloid>li-d,  but  thai  Im  <l•■^erves 
to  be  dismissed  as  the  plagiarist  of  either  ef 
them  it  nntrue. 

AUaooi  givea  the  following  list  nf  the  opcmo 
of  Cesti — L'Orontea ;  Ctsare  Aiuantt: ;  La  I>ori ; 
Tito ;  La  Schiava  fortunata ;  Genserico :  this 
last  work  he  left  ineompiete  at  hin  deHth,  and 
it  was  finished  by  Domenieo  I'artenio.  To 
these  Ft  tis  adds  Argene,  Argia,  and  11  Porno 
d'Oro.  Bertini  and  Gerber  say  that  ho  set 
(luarini's  'Pastor  Fido'  to  music,  but  the  work 
is  not  known  to  exist.  Dr.  Bumey  has  pre* 
served  a  soene  from  '  L  Oronte*'  in  his  Uistocy 
of  Music,  and  Hawkins  has  done  the  like  by  a 
pretty  little  duet  for  soprano  and  l>At*s,  cal!e<J 
'Cara  e  doloe  6  libertu.  The  Abh^  Sautint 
had  ft  collection  of  his  chamber  pieoee,  and  the 
score  of  his  Dori  ;  some  of  hi.-*  canzonets  were 
publiahed  in  London  by  Piguani  in  1665  ;  and 
diere  ia  a  Military  sacred  motet  by  him  in 
the  National  Lihiary  ftt  Paria.  [E.H.P.] 

CEVATJ/OS,  FRAxrif^f).  Spanish  co!upo?«er 
from  1535  to  ij»7i|  canon  and  musicaU  director 
of  the  cfttbedra]  at  Burgos.  Among  his  oom- 
po^itinitH  He-'itteriNl  throuL'hout  Spain,  may  Ihj 
mentioned  a  line  ma**s  in  the  church  'Del  Pilar' 
at  Saragoflsa,  and  a  motet  *  Inter  Teatilndum '  in 
£sUvft's  Lirft  Sacn  Hiapafia.  [il.  C.  C] 

CHACOXXE  rTt.d.  C!<irro„,i'),  an  ol>soleto 
dance,  probably  of  Spanish  origin.  At  any  rate 
the  name  ia  Spanidi,  cAaeona,  from  the  Basque 

chofi'rtu,  'pretty'  (Littn*).  The  cha<-oTiue  was  a 
dance  utually  iu  3-4  time,  of  a  nioiieratt:ly  »lo\v 
movement,  which  belonged  to  the  clatis  of  varia- 
tions, being,  in  fa<-t>  in  the  hirgo  majority  of 
cases,  actually  a  seiies  of  variatioiif*  on  a  'ground 
bass,'  mostly  eight  bars  in  length.  It  closely  re- 
BOiibleH  the  PaH-^acaglia,  the  only  differences  being 
that  the  tem|K>  of  the  latter  is  somewhat  slower, 
and  that  it  iHgin.H  njxm  the  third  beat  of  the 
bar,  whereas  the  chacunne  commences  upon  the 
first.  Among  the  most  celebrated  examples 
are  that  in  IWh'i*  fourth  Honat.-i  for  violin 
solo,  and  the  two  (one  with  21  the  other 
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with  62  VAiiatioiut)  in  Uanderg  'SuitM  de  I 
Pi^OM.'   Am  ft  modern  example  of  the  ehsooone  | 

(tliuugh  not  w  eutitleil  1  iiiny  lio  iiistancfd  Ik'c 
thoveu  8  'tiiirty-two  variutiutu  in  C  uiinor  on  an 
original  tlione.*  Glodt  has  aim  uaed  tUa  form, 

with  8omo  modifications,  in  the  hallet  nnisic  of 
hi«  '  Inbigcuie  en  Aulitle.'  In  Coviperin's  •  Piceia 
pour  M  Clavicin/  edited  by  Bramna,  u  a  cha- 
Coniie  in  3  4  time.  [E.  P.] 

CHAIR  OKGAN,  a  corruption  of  cnoiR  organ, 
in  nee  in  the  lastoenturv.  not  inifK»sibIy  arising 
from  the  fact  tliat  in  cath«-<lral.H  tli.  i  lu.ir  organ 
uttt  n  tonne*!  tlie  back  of  the  organiitt  H  seat. 

CHALET,  LE.  A  comic  opera  of  three 
chara<;terK  and  in  one  act;  the  libretto  by  Scribe 
and  Mvleairille,  themusic  by  A.  Adam — his  uKwt 
I>opular  waA.   It  was  pmoduoed  at  Paris  Sept. 

f'HAr.rMEAU.  S!iiip>sed  to  have  l)oen  an 
old  instrument  of  the  clariuet  or  oboe  ty[i©,  now 
entirely  disoaed.  The  name  oooun  in  dto  aoocee 
of  Gluck  0  operaa. 

The  word  w  also  use<l  for  the  lowest  register  of 
theClarin.'t.    [C'LAKINCT.]  [W.H.S.] 

CHAMI'.ER  MUSIC  is  the  name  applied  to  ' 
all  tiiat  clntiit  of  numic  which  Ih  .si>ocially  fitted 
for  performance  in  a  room,  as  diritiiigiii^hed  from 
ONlCert  11111810.  or  dramatic  mu»ic,  or  eecle»iaHtical 
music,  or  such  other  kinds  as  require  uumy 
jH  i  i  i  n  ra  and  laige  apMoi  jfor  large  volumes 

of  HUUUti. 

It  was  early  recognised  as  a  special  department 
of  the  ai"t,  an  we  find  T.o  lis  XIV  with  a  '  Mattre 
de  la  Musique  de  la  Chambre  du  Koy/  and  in 
Italy  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  Peri  and  Gaooini  and  many  otlier  ills 
tinguisbed  compossn  of  that  time  and  shortly 
after  produced  an  abundance  of  *  Cantata  da 
Canit-ra'  and  'Madrigali  da  Camera,'  which  were 
gencralty  pieces  for  a  single  voice  with  ac- 
companiment of  a  dngle  instrument.  Them  1 
were  probal>ly  the  most  im[>ortant  part  of 
ehamlwr  muaic  for  some  time,  but  tliey  changed 
their  character  by  degrees,  and  hecoining  more 
extt'iisive,  and  more  titted  for  large  nnmber«  of 
j)crformer!i,  passinl  out  of  its  domain.  The  name 
is  now  more  ^'encrully  applied  to  instrumental 
mosio,  either  fur  sini^  imtruments  m  solo  { 
instruments  in  oomfifnation ;  thoni^h  it  is  s^l  ; 

appropriate  to  .sons^'.  and  vn  al  pit  Lcs  for  a  few  I 
voices^  alone  or  with  a  simple  aocompaniuient.  | 
The  earlieet  fonns  of  inatnuMntal  oliamber  : 
mosic,  as  indeed  of  all  in-tru mental  music,  were 
the  danoe  tunes,  and  the  coUeotions  of  dance 
tunes  wbfdi  weie  called  suites;  and  great 
qiiantiti'  -^  of  these  exist  for  v.nrimiH  combinations 
of  instruments,  but  most  of  thoae  which  are  Htiil 
well  known  ave  for  '  clavier'  alone.  These  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  sonata  or  'sound  pie<"e,' 
which  is  the  type  of  the  <;reater  part  of  mo«leni 
instrumental  music  Thin  drsiurnation  is  now 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  works  for  pianoforte 
or  pianoforte  and  one  solo  instrument,  but  the 
first  sonat:u4  were  for  eoiiibinatioiiH  of  variouH 
instruments,  and  eepeciailjr  for  strings;  and 


works  of  this  kind  exist  by  many  of  the  great 
Italian  masters,  as  by  Corelli,  and  by  onr  own 

Pnrrell.  whove  'Colden  Sonata'  for  two  violin?* 
and  bass  was  held  in  great  repute.  It  is  suaie- 
what  singular  that  the  name  should  have  been 
so  restricted,  as  the  works  which  we  now  know 
as  trii>H,  quartets,  quintets,  and  like  names 
desigiuiting  tho  number  of  solo  iuetruments  for 
which  tl»ey  were  written,  arc  always  in  the  same 
form  with  the  pianoforte  works  wliicii  we  c-Ul 
sonatas,  and  the  l^ntimate  descemlants  of  the 
earlier  combinations  of  instruments  which  went 
by  the  same  name.  Works  of  this  description 
form  a  very  considerable  portion  of  niotlern 
music  both  in  value  and  amount.  alnKWt  all  the 
greatest  composers  of  the  last  hundred  years 
having  pnnluced  Konie,  e.Hpe*-iallv  llavdii.  Mo/art, 
and  Beethoven,  llie  latter  seemed  in  his  later 
yean  to  regard  the  quartet  «f  strings  as  one 
of  the  miwt  iK'rfect  means  of  exprcfxing  his 
deejtest  musical  thoughts^  and  left  some  of  the 
greatest  treasurer  of  all  music  in  that  form. 
In  the  J>^e^ent  day  the  tnost  pofiular  form  of 
instrumental  music  of  this  desi-ription  h«,>eu)s  to 
be  the  combination  of  pianoforte  and  strings,  as 
duos,  trios,  quartets,  etc.,  and  of  such  works 
great  quantities  are  constantly  produced  by  many 
distinguished  composers  of  Geriiiany. 

Chamber  music  offion  such  wgnal  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  the  finest  qnaUties  of  great 
players  tluit  it  has  become  a  common  practice  t4> 
perform  it  in  lai^jie  oonoert  rooms  where  great 
numben  of  people  can  oome  together  to  hear  it, 

so  tliat  the  title  tlin  atens  to  bei'onie  anoinalou.-i  ; 
but  itsoaptly  dettcribe:^  the  class  of  mudcHhich  is 
at  least  moat  fitted  for  perfonnnnoe  in  a  room  that 
it  is  not  lilnly  to  fidl  into  diwiae.  [Q.U.H.P.] 

Cn.\MPOXXlfePES,  Jacqi  fs  Cn  \Mrin\  dk, 
son  of  Jacques  and  grandson  of  Antoine  Cham- 
pion, took  the  name  4^  Chambonni^ree  from  hia 
wife's  estate  iie.ar  Prie,  was  first  harpsiohoni 
plaver  to  Loui.'^  XIV.  Le  (iallois,  in  his  '  I>ettre 
ii  Aldlle.  Kegnault'  (Paris  i68e\  says  Cham« 
l>onnieres  excelled  every  p<'i-foriiier  of  his  day  in 
the  roundncsH  and  suttness  of  his  touch.  He 
fotmed  the  school  of  harpsichord  players  which 
preceded  Kameau.  Among  other  pupils  he  taught 
AnglelHirt,  IjC  Hegue,  and  the  earlier  Couperins, 
of  which  celebrated  family  he  intrcKlueed  Louis 
to  the  court.  Chambonniferee  published  two  vol- 
umes of  harpsichord  music  (Paris  1 670],  of  whidi 
the  first  is  in  the  library  of  flie  Conservatidre 
and  the  second  at  the  Bibliotheque  Xatiunale. 
Thene  pieces  are  elegant,  original,  and  oot' 
rectly  hannonited.  He  died  in  or  soon  after 
1670.  [M.  C.  C] 

CHAMPION,  Antoike,  grandfather  of  Cham- 
bonnih^  an  eminent  or^imist  in  the  reign  of 
Henri  IV,  A  five  part  in  i-s  of  liis  and  a  lK>>k 
of  oi^an  ideoe8(iu  M6.)  are  in  the  lioyal  Librair 
at  Munieh.  His  son  Jacqnes  was  also  a  good 
oignnistiuthanignorLoiiiaXIIL  [H.C.C.] 

Cn.VXGE  I.  The  wonl  used  as  the  short 
for  change  of  key  or  Mui>ULATioJf,  under  wlu«:fa 
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latter  head  afiilkraooonnt  iigtven.  Ohaagei  an 

oommouly  8]M>ken  of  ax  of  three  kiiidi»  repreMint- 
iag  three  degrees  of  abruptneflit. 

I.  The  IMatonie,  whku  pMM  firom  one  kegr 

to  anotlter.  iM  .irly  n-lutod  tO  H,  hjUmaBoi 
oommon  to  both,  m — 


CHAN6K. 


tss 


r  ^'rf'f 


from  Bach's  Cantata, '  Freue  dich,  erliiHte  Schaar.* 
3.  Tliu  Chromatic,  when  accidentaU  ajipear 
which  ore  not  ccnnmon  to  both  keys,  as— 

Tu  ntsri/t,-  i-rii  fiiiinirtbtit  illU. 


4  V 


-t— r 


it  should  be  written  Af ,  Cf ,  O.  Thus  tiiere  Is 

a  double  e(]uivi>ijuf'.   The  chonl  :im  it  is  aiipioai.h 

ed  seems  to  be  an  inversion  of  the  minor  9th  of 
the  supertonio  of  E ;  it  to  then  written  as  an  in- 

verHion  of  the  cliorJ  of  tho  minor  9th  of  tlio 
dominant  in  the  key  of  D,  and  rcsoh  ed  as  an 
inveraion  of  the  nunor  9th  of  tiie  dominant  of  F. 
A  mure  obvious  instance  to  the  uninitiated  is  the 

following — 


from  Mozart's  Requiem. 

3.  The  Enharmonic,  where  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  £M;t  that  the  same  notes  can  be  called 
difTereni  names,  which  lesd  different  ways, 

ami  coiuie<iuently  int)  unex|M.<'t(^<l  keys.  For 
instance,  the  dominant  7th  can  be  translated 
into  the  chord  of  the  augtnented  6th,  and  by  that 
xneanfi  leA<l  intn  vtny  rertioti'  kf  VH,  atid  by  the 
uuivenal  tnuuforwai'le  power  of  the  inversiooti 
of  the  minor  9lh,  we  oaa  pass  from  any  one 
Icey  to  almost  any  other;  e.?.  in  Ihi  thovcn'B 
*  lisonore'  Overture  the  traniiitiun  from  umjor 
to  F  to  thm  manafjsd— 
• 


^^^^^ 


the  chord  ♦  bein<r  resolvfii  a«  if  it  lin<l  In.'en 
written  Bi>f  Db,  U,  and  being  appniaclicd  aa  if 


from  Chupin's  Noolome  in  G  minor  (op.  15), 
where  he  |>a8ites  from  Cf  major  to  F  in  tliis 
manner.  iC.H.H.P.] 
IL  Change  u  the  term  applied  to  any  order 
in  whieh  betls  are  stmclc  otiier  than  the  usual 
onU  r  in  vvh  cli  ringd  of  lielln  are  arranged,  viz. 
the  diatonic  scale — strock  from  the  higheiit  to  the 
kweetbdl;  andCRAMOiRiKGnrtfHstheoaDtinaal 
prcduction  of  wich  ch.Tni^i;'!* — without  any  rrpoti- 
tion — from  the  time  the  bells  leave  the  position  ut 
nrnndt  (t  33456)  to  the  time  tiiejr  return  to 
that  {>asition  at,'ain.  It  is  an  in'tm  stiiiLT,  ainl.  to 
many,an  engroitsing  art.  and  has  been  in  pno  tice 
in  thto  country,  it  is  suppossd,  fbr  the  IsHt  .\;o 
yearn;  (Inrin.:  wliirh  tinii'  nuiny  p<rs.ins  of  rank 
j  and  cdni  iitiou  have  praoti.He<l  it  an  aniusi  nn  t»t, 
amoniy:  the  earliest  of  wlioni  may  Iw  mentioiuHl 
Lord  Rn  rt'tin,  an<l  Sir  Chff  Clifton  in  alKiut 
1630.  Change  ringing,  aw  haa  been  said,  is  the 
constant  production  of  changes  without  repetition 
from  the  time  that  the  bells  leave  the  position  uf 
rounds  to  the  time  that  they  return  to  that  posi- 
tion again.  It  is  a  rule  that  every  b«  11  whicli 
can  change  its  position  should  do  so  in  order 
of  atrildng  at  «au  anooeHive  hlww,  thai : — 

1  2845 

814S5 

24  153 

It  is  the  change  ringers*  and  the  composer's  object 
to  ol)tain  with  as  musical  a  combination  as  may 
be,  the  whole  of  the  changes  to  1>«'  jirtwluced  on 
any  given  number  of  bells.  It  will  be  seen  by 
examinnig  the  following  figures  that  with  thto 
single  rule— that  every  bell  whidi  can  must 


I  Ttit*  work  belnckDIctkooMT  of  Marie,  sloi»d«icripllonBr«aaut 
would  be  oiit  nf  plac*,  mm)  w»  ina*t  Iberrtrire  refr  tb«  tmAtr  to  th« 
elcTnenUrj  book  aotltM  *CImi««  Blnctng '  Iv  OhwiM  A.  W.  Tivito. 
Knq..  iif  lluiit'ihtm.  DoTon  (IlMtanu  Kcw  BoBil  flirartt,  and  fr>r  Uw 
wii'tv  ulrancnl  <t«wm  to  Um  bwk  «f  lb*  MM  WUUt  Mr. 
BmMw  H'ttUftrd.  taMuk 
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obftnge  places— only  lo  dimgea  can  be  prodoced 

on  five  bell.s 

12  3  4  5  5  4  3  2  1 

.   5  3  4  12 

21435  35142 
2  4  15  8  3  15  2  4 


4  2  5  13 

4  5  2  3  1 


1  3 
1  2 


4 


It  will  abo  be  observed  that  the  bells  work  in 
regular  order  from  being  firat  bell  to  being  last^ 

Ktrikinj^  two  Mows  first  nnd  two  as  l.-i^t :  this 
is  called  by  ringers  'hunting  up  and  down' — 
aU  ^  w«rk  from  being  first  bsU  being  called 
Inintiiiir  'tip,'  till  sho  becomes  the  last  atrikiog 
bell,  and  the  revortu?  lieinjj  tcrmwl  going  'down.' 
A  bell  can  never  be  made  to  skip  a  place,  she 
ninst  always  be  run<;  in  tlu'  next  place  to  that  in 
wliirh  she  last  stnu  k.  Tiiin  buing  the  inlo. 
therefore,  that  bt  lls  nlu^t  tlmx  (-hange  places, and 
it  having  been  hLuwu  that  by  siniply  doing  so 
only  lo  changes  of  the  1 20  on  five  liells  (see 
Tabled  can  l»e  prrxluccd,  it  becomes  iieccsiSJiry  to 
alter  the  rule  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  bells,  by 
making  fresh  ones ;  and  these  rules,  being  more 
or  less  intricate,  t'<iiiipri>e  the  uiethoilrt  l>v  wliich 
peals  or  touches  are  produced.  For  the  purposes 
of  tbfo  work  it  will  be  enough  to  glance  at  one  or 
twc  of  fhrisi-  in  nn»st  general  use. 

The  (intnJ.ii}r  method  is  supposed  to  be  the 
original  one,  and  shall  therefore  be  first  noticed. 
Takiiii^'  tlie  rule  above  given  as  to  plain  'hunting,',' 
and  which  lias  l;een  shown  to  pnxluce  ten  changes 
only  on  five  bells,  it  is  by  this  methtKl  thus 
altereii : — The  bell  that  leads  next  before  the 
treble  only  goes  up  into  .vd's  place  and  then 
^'>' s  hack  to  lead  again ;  the  Ijells  in  fourths  and 
hfths  places  are  by  this  thrown  out  of  their  work, 
a»  wUl  be  eeen  bj  the  following  diagram  at  the 
aateriakf  and  are  Mid  to  dodge 

12345  5142 

2  13  5  4  15  2 
28145               1  2  53  4* 

32416  21548 

3  4  2  5  1  2  5  13  4 

4  3  r>  2  I  6  2  3  1  ^.; 
4  5812  53241 

6  4  1  3  2t 

By  following  this  rale  again  only  30  chancfes  of 

the  I  JO  can  !'<•  priMluct-,!.  and  now  the  fervict-H  of 
the  comluctor  have  to  be  called  in,  who  uses  the 
tenns  'Bob'  or  '  Single '  to  denote  the  ofaanges  in 
work  shown  in  the  fi>llnwini,'  diagnuns,  taking  up 
the  work  frtmi  the  t  in  the  foregoing  one.  We 
will  in  the  first  show  the  working  of  a  Bob,  in 
the  second  that  of  a  S;n;,'le, — these  ehan<,'tN  of 
course  always  taking  place  when  the  treble  is 
leading  :<--> 

'Siai^*  5  4  13  2 
5  1428 
1  54  82 


51 


*Bob'  5  413  2 
51428 
1  54  82 

1  1  r>  2  3 

4  15  3  2 
45  123 


1  5  4  2  8 
5  14  32 
54128 


It  wiU  be  obaerved  that  all  the  belb,  except  tbe 
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treble,  are  thrown  out  of  their  plain  hunting 
work  ;  the  4th  and  5th  rein.iin  l)elow  ^rd's  place, 
and  the  2nd  ami  '.nl  keep  ehantring  places:  in 
chan'_'i-  riiiu'iiii.'  terni.s  the  4th  ami  5th  are  said  to 
'm'ike  places'  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  are  said  to 
make  a  'double  dodge.'  It  is  by  calling  these 
bobs  and  singles  at  intervals  previously  settktl  .>n 
that  the  conductor  ia  able  to  produce  the  whole 
ixoohaages. 

This'  method  is  much  and  generally  practised 
on  all  numbers  of  bells  from  5  to  12,  its  working 
being  exactly  the  same  on  all,  with  the  only 
difTercnfe  that  when  the  courses  of  the  bells  art- 
altered  by  the  rule,  there  are  mure  bells  to  dodge, 
and  the  arrangements  of  bobs  and  singlee  beoome 
more  complicated.  It  is,  however.  con.s:(bn-*l 
better  suite<l  to  an  uneven  numlxjr  of  bells  with 
a  tenor  covering, — such  as  would  be  ten  ImHi 
when  only  the  first  nine  were  changing. 

The  Stedman  method  is  another  and  favourite 
method  among  change  ringers.  It  derives  its 
name  from  a  Mr.  Fabian  Stedman  by  whom  it 
was  invented  about  the  year  1640.  It  is  on  aa 
entirdY  different  principle  to  the  Grandaire 
method,  the  foundation  of  it  being  that  the  three 
first  bells  go  through  the  rix  clumges  of  wbieh 
they  are  capable  (see  Table  of  (lianu'esl  while  the 
bells  behind  '  dodge ' ;  at  the  end  of  each,  six 
changes  one  of  time  beDs  going  np  to  take  part 
in  tht  ilodu'ing.  nntl  another  coming  down  to  take 
its  [>laoe  in  the  changes.  It  is  an  intricate 
uiethcMl,  and  our  space  will  not  allow  of  a  fuller 
explanation  ;  it  is  ean  tullv  cxj  lriiiuHl  in  Troyte's 
'Change  Kinging,'  to  which  we  Lave  already  re- 
ferred. 

Treble  Bnli.  Tliere  are  many  variation!*  of  thi.«4 
which  is  usually  ]>erfonne<l  on  an  e\en  numlxT 
of  iHills.  It  derive-H  itH  name  frvm  the  fact  that, 
instead  of  the  plain  hunting  couxae,  the  bells,  an<l 
nwre  especially  the  'IVeble,'  have  a  dodging 
course.  This  will  be  seen  by  tlie  follon-ing  dia- 
gram, and  for  further  explanation  we  must  sgaia 
refer  to  Troyte's  'Change  Kinging.* 


12  3  4  5  6 

5  2  6  341 

258614 

2  1  3  4  (5  5 

2  3  5  16  4 

12  4  3  5  6 

3  2  1  5  4  6 

2  1  4  ;?  6  5 

3  2  r.  1  6  4 

2  4  16  3  5 

2  3  15  4  6 

4  2  6  15  3 

2  13  4  5  6 

4  2  16  3  5 

12  3  4  6  5 

246158 

2  14  356 

264  6  18 

124  865 

6  2  5  4  3  1 

14  2  6  3  6 

624  5  18 

4  12658 

2654  81 

14  6285 

2  5  6  3  4  1 

4  16  2  5  3 

5  2  3  6  14 

4  6  15  23 

The  foregoing  remarks  we  trust  will  fvj.l.iiii 
the  general  meaning  of  the  term  '  Change  liii 
as  used  technically.    Hie  following  Table  1 

the  nundwr  of  cbnn'_'e«  to  be  deri\e»l  from  any 


E*ven  number  of  bells  up  to  13  (tlie  lai^^t  niiol 
r  vm  mng  in  peal),  the  names  given  to  mdi 
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c  A 

No;  of 

_ 

C 
ji 

>• 

C 

a 

S 

E 

o 

•  •  .  «  . 

0 

4 

Singles  .... 

24 

1 

5 

Uoubles   .  .  . 

5 

6 

Minor  •  •  •  • 

w 

m 

1 

Triples  .... 

CO  to 

•  • 

8 

Major  .... 

40.S20 

1 

1- 

• 

CaU'fs  (quatcrs) 

■  • 

10 

12 

10 

Rojml  •  •  •  • 

■  « 

lOfi 

11 

Cinques.   .  .  . 

»^1R.800 

3 

60 

•  • 

1  Maximus  .  .  • 

57 

[C.A.W.T.] 

CHANUT.  Frak^is,  son  of  a  violiu-iuaker, 
boni  in  1787  at  Mireootnrt  in  Vraaot.  He 

fiit<r«-<l  the  anny  as  an  eng^iiieer  under  the 
Kinpire,  but  quitte<l  it  after  the  Rc«toratioa. 
Bflinraiogto  Mirecourt.  he  made  special  studies 
on  tlwoonstrnrtiitn  i>f  the  violin,  and  idtiniately 
buQt  one  which  duviat«d  cuu»i<lurably  iu  fonu 
from  the  accepted  pftttoni.  Iklieviug  that,  in 
order  to  nmke  every  part  of  tlie  instrunitnt 
partake  etjually  of  the  vibnitioni*  of  the  sound,  the 
fibrets  of  the  wood  should  be  preserved  in  their 
ontire  length,  he  conndered  the  comers  mud 
cnrvei  of  the  ontline  as  so  many  obstacles  to 
tilt*  propagation  of  the  waves  of  jiinnid,  and 
accurdiugly  ^ve  his  violin  a  |>ear-slia|>ed  form, 
TesemUinff  Uiat  of  the  guitar.  The  bdly  he 
nindf  ijuit*'  flat,  and  Itjft  out  the  soundjMwt 
altogether,  on  the  ground  that  it  merely  served 
to  break  the  waves  of  sound,  while  in  reality  it 
transmits  tlH;ni  from  belly  to  l>ack. 

This  violiu  (.if  one  may  utill  call  it  so),  the 
only  one  Chauot  ever  made,  he  Hubmitted  to  the 
authorities  of  the  Imstitut  de  France.  After 
having  been  examined  by  a  committee  of  eminent 
men,  both  ncient-fic  and  musical,  and  tried  against 
instruments  of  Guamerius  and  Stradivarios,  it 
mm  pnmonnoed  not  inftrior  in  quality  to  the 
vi'tlin^  of  thi.^  great  makeru.  (lia}»}  urt  de 
rinstitut,  in  the  'Mauteur,'  Aug.  22,  1817). 
It  is  difllettlt  to  acootmt  for  this  dedrion,  which 
experience  quickly  proved  to  be  a  c-onijilute 
delusion,  a.i  all  in.struments  made  after  the  new 
pattern  tumc<l  out  of  indifferent  quality.  A 
i>rotl.er  of  (  lianot'H,  a  violin-maker  at  Paris,  for 
sometime  continued  to  make  violiuH  uftliia  kind, 
but  was  soon  obliged  to  give  it  up.  This 
endeavour  to  improve  upon  the  gttnerally  adopt<Ml 
tMttem  of  the  great  luUian  makers,  resulted, 
like  all  similar  attempts  Ijefore  and  since,  iu 
complete  foilure.    Clumoi  died  in  1823.   [P.  D.] 

CHANSON.  The  French  rhriu»o,i,  derived 
from  the  Latin  rando,  eantionem,  i«  a  little  poem 
of  which  the  xtanzaAor  symnietriral  di\'i8ian8  are 
eailed  'couplets'  Being  intended  for  singing, 
the  woplets  are  generally  in  a  flowing  rhythm. 


and  written  in  an  easy,  natural,  f«i!n[ile,  yet 
lively  style.  Ah  a  rule,  tacli  eouplet  e^tncludes 
with  a  repetition  of  one  or  two  lines  constituting 
the  *reftitin*;  but  tiie  refrain  i»  sometimes  sepa- 
rate, and  precedes  or  follows  the  couplet^  in 
which  cose  it  may  be  a  distich  or  quatrain,  or 
even  a  stanza,  of  different  rhythm  to  the  rest  of 
the  sonj,'.  The  h;>t<iry  of  the  chanson  would 
involve  a  review  of  the  whole  history  of  France, 
political,  literary,  and  soelal.  Soffioe  it  to  say 
here  that  all  mo<lcm  soni^'H  may  be  classed  under 
four  heads  —  the  'chanson  historique';  the 
'chanwm  de  m»'t:er';  the  'chanson  d'anumr'; 
and  the  '  chau.son  liacliiquo';  four  divisions 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  ancient  )H>ec>-. 

1.  The  histoiioal  songs  may  be  subdivided 
into  four  classes,  fwcred,  military,  national,  .md 
satirical.  The  wu^red  songs  include  the  '  can- 
tique,'  the  *  not  l,'  or  Christnms  carol,  the 
'hynme/  and  also  the  'complainte.*  or  lament, 
aira  the  'chanson  de  aolennit^s  politiques,'  cum- 
jiosed  to  celebnvte  an  accession  to  the  throne,  or 
other  public  event.  The  'cantatas*  pwibnned 
on  state  occasions  by  other  nations  took  their 
origin  from  these  'chan.sons  dv  sHolmniti's.'  The 
national  songs  of  France  are  entirely  modem. 
\See  ViVB  Hekri  IV ;  Mabssillaisb  ;  DiPABT 
Chant  i>u„  La  PAiuaiBirNR,  &c.^ 

2.  The  'chan8i»nB  de  metier,'  like  the  'chan- 
sons militaires,'  were  originally  merely  cries. 
(Kastner,  '  Les  Voi.\  de  Paris  ')  Of  all  the 
popular  songs,  these  professional  chausi»ntt  are 
tile  fewest  in  number,  and  the  least  interesting 
both  as  regards  words  and  music. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  the  •  chansons  d'amour ' 
are  innumerable  and  well  worth  studying.  In 
them  the  French  poets  exhausted  ail  the  re. 
Bonroes  of  rhythm.  The  *\ai*  an  ekgifu*  song, 
accompanie^l  by  the  rote,  harp,  or  viellc  (liurdy- 
gurdj)  i  the  '  virelai,'  turning  entirely  on  two 
rliymet ;  the  'dewiwt,*  in  wUdi  the  melody,  and 
sometimes  the  idiom  changed  with  each  conflict ; 
the  'aubade,'  the  'chant  royal,'  the  'ballade,' 
the  'brunette,'  the  'rondeaa,'  and  the  'triolet,* 
are  all  forms  of  the  'chanson  amoureupe,'  whicb 
wai>  the  {)recurxor  of  the  modem  'romance.* 

4.  Tiie  'chanscmn  bachiijues'  are  also  remaik* 
able  for  variety  of  rhythin.  and  many  of 
them  have  all  the  ease  aTid  flexibility  ot  the 
'couplets  de  facture'  of  the  lit-^t  vaodeviUe 
writers.  In  some  soMp  the  words  are  more 
important,  in  othen  the  music.  Hence  arose 
a  diftincti(m  l)ctween  the  '  note '  or  air,  and 
the  '  chan.son '  or  words.  The  old  chansons 
have  a  \  ery  distmetive  eharacter;  so  much  so 
that  it  is  easy  to  infer  tlie  time  and  jilatt-  of 
their  origin  from  their  rhythm  and  style.  The 
popular  melodies  of  a  country  where  the  in- 
habitants live  at  ease,  and  sinff  merely  for 
amusement,  have  as  a  ride  nothing  in  ronmiou 
with  those  of  *  people  whose  aim  i.'^  uy  per* 
petu.ite  the  njeniory  of  the  past.  'J'lu  sorgs 
too  of  those  wlio  live  iu  the  plains  are  niono- 
tonoos  and  epiritleiHs ;  whilst  those  of  moun* 
taineers  are  naturally  picturesque,  impressive, 
and  even  sublime.    It  is  not  only  the  influence 
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of  climftte  which  leaves  ito  mark  <m  ih«  aonfpt  of 

a  l>ei)j)lc;  tin;  njurit  of  the  a^'c  ha?  a  ^Ttat  effect, 
m  we  iiiay  uee  if  we  remark  how  the  chiiUiiuus 
of  FnuHM  hure  drawn  their  inspiration  mainly 
from  two  source* — church  nuwic,  and  the  'ohaih> 
iH>uh  dc  chus»e.'  Even  in  its  wiugu,  the  influenoe 
of  the  two  privili  .;td  cla&»««,  the  clerf^y  and  the 
nubility,  w»8  felt  by  the  peofilo.  Without  pur- 
guini,'  this  t<ubjeoiliirtiier,  we  wiU  merely  remark 
tliat  the  name  'ofaMUonH  po)4idaireM'  should  be 
applied  only  to  Mnsa  of  which  the  author  of 
both  words  and  mono  is  unlcnowii. 

It  is  aluo  imjiortaut  to  distimjuish  between 
the  anonymou«  chanBun,  transmitted  by  tradi- 
tion, and  the  'ehanMm  muiicale,'  by  which  last 
we  mean  wnifB  that  w<  ro  noted  dotrn  from  the 
fint,  and  oompotted  with  gome  Httentinn  to  tiie 
rules  of  art.  Such  are  thotie  of  tlie  ChiUeluin 
dt'  <  '<iiicy,  composed  nt  the  cn<l  of  the  1 2th 
centurv,  and  justly  conhideu-^l  nnwt  curious  and 
instructive  reiice  in  the  hii^tory  of  munic.  ( Michel 
et  Feme,  '  Channoiu  du  Ch&telain  de  Coucy/ 
Paris,  1830).  Of  a  similar  kind,  and  worthy  of 
■pecial  mention,  are  the  songs  of  Atlani  de  la 
HaUe.  of  whicb  some  are  in  three  parts.  ^Cousae- 
naker,  *  Adam  de  ta  Halle,*  Paris,  1 87^1).  True 
these  fir>t  atteiiiplM  at  haniioiiy  im-  rude,  and 
very  ditfereut  from  the  '  Inventions  Muaicalea' 
of  dement  Janneqnin,  and  the  eooga  for  one  or 
non  voices  bv  the  trrt-at  masters  of  the  niiulrigal 
school ;  }>ut  the  chauiM>n  of  the  middle  ages  wan 
nevertheless  the  parent  of  the  ariette  in  the 
early  Frt:nth  ojH-ras  conn<]iic,  and  of  the  mmlem 
couplet ;  while  the  '  chaniH>n  musicale'  in  several 
parte  is  the  fbundation  of  choral  music  with  ur 
without  accompaniment.  By  some  of  the  great 
Flemish  musicians  the  word  chanson  was  ex- 
tended to  mean  psalms  and  other  sjured  pieties. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  i^'reuob,  who 
are  so  rich  in  literary  oollectimifl  of  snni;^, 
hliouM  have  at  |ii>-.-«tiit  no  aiitholn^y  of  '  ch  iii- 
sous  musicales'  in  notation,  where  might  be  seen 
not  only  *  Belle  Erembor*  and  *  TEnfont^S^rd,' 
aiionyiin>U!!i  c>im}K».«iitions  of  the  i  2th  century,  but 
the  bot  works  of  the  troubiuiours  Adenes, 
(Varies  d'Anjou,  Blondel.  Gace  Bral^  Colin 
M\i>4«  t.  Tl)il>ault  IV,  t'liuite  df  (liainpafjiie.  and 
ol  the  Jsonnan  and  Piiwd  trouvt-res  of  the  13th, 
14th,  and  15th  centuries.  One  great  obstacle  to 
such  a  work  lien  in  the  fact  that  the  chansons  of 
the  12th,  i.uh.  and  14th  centuries  were  so  often 
altered  in  transcribing.  It  is  liowever  much  tf» 
be  hiH>ed  that  eoiue  muaioian  of  taste  and 
erudition  wiU  before  long  jdaea  within  onr  readi 
the  'chansons  d 'amour.'  and  the  'chauMinH  ^ 
boire.'  which  have  been  the  ddifl^t  of  the  I^'rench 
fimn  the  middle  ages  downwatds. 

The  IxHt  works  on  tin"  subject  at  present 
are  : — '  Histoire  littcraire  de  la  i'ranoo,'  voL  33  ; 
•Lee  PoStes  fran^ais*  (Cr^pet,  Pteis,  4  vols.); 
Dii  Morgan's  'Charts  et  Chansons  jxijuilaires  de 
la  t  rance  '  (Paris,  1S48,  3  vols.),  with  accompani- 
menteby  Colct,  not  in  the  style  of  tin-  i  lianntiUM  ; 
Couasemaker's  'Chants  p<>pulair<<<  Acs  Flamands 
de  France*  (Ghent.  1856);  litampfleury  and 
WekerUn'a  'OhMuom  popalalrei  des  pinnnoet 


CHANT. 

de  Fran(»'  (Paris,  i  S60) ;  Ga^ne^ir's  '  Cliansona 
populaires  du  Canada'  (Quebec,  186^):  Landelle'e 
'Chaiwons  maritimes'  (Paris,  18(^5);  Nisard'e 
'Des  Chansons  {Ktpulaires'  (Paris,  1S67).  C*- 
pelle's ' Im Cle  du  Caveau'  ed.  Paris.  1 873) ; 
and  Verrimst's  •Rondes  et  ClianBonct  popuUiina 
illustrecw*  Paris,  1876).  In  the  last  two  works 
the  songs  are  nut  always  correctly  given.  [G.C.j 
CHANT.  To  chant  is,  generally,  to  sing: 
aud,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  to  sing  certain 
words  according  to  the  style  required  by  musical 
laws  or  eedeeiastical  rale  and  eustom;  and  what 
is  tluif*  [n  rfttriiKil  is  styled  a  Chant  and  <  "bant- 
ing, CatUus  Jinnu4,  or  Canto  fmno.  PracticHllr. 
the  word  is  now  tieed  for  the  short  melodies 
suul;  to  the  p^^:llm.s  and  canticles  in  the  l!lii^li>h 
Church.  These  are  either  'single,*  i.e.  adapted 
to  each  single  verse  after  the  tradition  of  16 
centuries,  or  'double,'  i.e.  adajiUnl  to  a  couple 
of  verses,  or  even,  according  to  a  recent  still 
greatar  innovation,  *qnadn^iK*  mnging  orar 
four  verses. 

Tho  qualifying  terms  Gregorian,  Anffliean, 
Oallican,  Parisian,  Cot'jgue,  etc.,  as  applied  to 
the  chant»  simply  expr«8S  tbio  sources  from  which 
any  particular  onant  has  been  derived. 

It  is  historically  incorrtH-t  to  regard  the  stnioture 
of  ancient  and  modem  chants  as  antagonistic  each 
to  the  other.  The  fiunoqi  *Book  of  Common 
Praier  noted,'  of  John  M.arl)eck  (1 559),  which 
contains  the  finst  adaptation  of  music  to  the 
services  of  the  Reformed  Anglican  Church,  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  ancient  nill^'ic  of  the  Latiu 
ritual,  according  to  its  then  wcli-known  rules, 
mutuiit  miitaHiiu  to  the  new  English  transla- 
tions of  the  Missal  and  Breviary.    The  ancient 
Gregorian  chants  for  the  psalms  and  canticIeB 
were  in  use  not  only  imiucdiately  otter  the 
Reformation,  but  far  on  into  the  i;th  oentonr; 
and  although  the  Great  Rebellion  silenoed  the 
ancient  liturgical  f^trvlce,  with  its  traditicnal 
chant,  yet  in  the  hfih  year  after  the  Kentora- 
tion  (1664)  the  wril-known  work  of  tiie  Rnr. 
.Tames  CliH'onJ,  Minor  Canon  of  S.  Paiir;<,  gives 
as  the  'C«ininion  Tunes'  for  chanting  the  English 
Psaltir,  etc.,  c<.>rrect  versions  of  each  of  the  eight 
(Irei^urian  Tunes  for  the  I'salnu".  with  tmc  cniliug 
to  each  of  the  tirdt  suvcn,  and  IxHh  the  usual 
endings  to  the  eighth,  together  with  a  form  cf 
the  Peregrine  Tone  similar  to  that  given  by 
Marbeck      CHlford  gives  also  three  tone«  set  to 
well-known  hann^nies,  which  have  kept  their 
footing  as  chants  to  the  present  day.  Tlie  first 
two  are  arrangements  of  the  ist  Gregoiaft  Tom. 
4th  endin^^-the  chant  in  Tallis's  'Cathedral 
Service '  fur  the  Venite — with  the  melody  how- 
ever  not  in  the  treble  bnt  (aooording  to  ancient 
cUMt<>ni")  in  tile  teU'tr.     It  is  calleil  by  ClifTonl 
'Mr.  Adrian  Batten's  Tune';  the  harmony  is 
essentially  the  same  as  that  of  Tallis,  bat  thn 
treble  takes  hi«  alto  p-irt,  and  the  alto  hin  tenor. 
The  second,  called  'Christ  Chim  h  Tune"  and 
for  tst  and  and  altos,  tenor,  and  bass,  is  also  t 
same;  except  the  third  chord  from  the  end — 


aaau  la  'Acs. 
asv^JLHSbCSl. 
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Chrint  Church  Tune. 
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Clifford'a  third  specimen  is  qiiottil  as  'Caiitcr- 
bury  Tune,'  aoil  iw  that  set  to  tlie  Qnicunijue 
vult  (Athana^ian  Creed)  in  Tallis's  'CatlitHlral 
Service' ;  but,  aa  before^  with  hAnoonieii  diifer- 
«ntty  amaged. 

Cantcrftwy  Aim. 

1  fininfiT  Trnor 


1 


{•Jar-}  -  •  -  {  kkSEs"} 


It  hM  all  the  characterktioB  of  the  8tli  Gre- 

r'jui  Tone,  with  juat  such  variatioiis  M  might 
expected  to  occur  from  the  lapee  of  time, 
and  decay  of  thr  ^^tuily  of  the  MMmnt  fixnus 
and  roles  of  Church  muaic 

The  fbttrth  of  Gliflbcd*8  enaoples  ia  alao  »  very 
good  ii>statio«  of  the  identity,  in  all  ossontial 
chanKteruiticM,  of  the  modem  Angiic&u  chant 
aad  Iba  atieiattt  Gregorian  paalm  toofls.  It  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  Sth  Toil^  lat 
tone  being  in  the  Tenor : — 


The  Imperial  Tune. 


aB  laland*; 


8arv«  tlM 

I  o  .1  with 


before  hb. 


The  work  piiMisheil  in  i66i  by  Rlward  Txiwe, 
entitled  '  Short  Directions  for  the  Performance 
of  Cathedral  Service'  (2nd  ed.,  i664\  alao  givea 
the  whole  of  the  tones,  and  nearly  all  their 
endings,  according  to  the  Roman  Antipbon&rium, 


Bd  as  Lowe  had  aung  them  befbra  the  Rebellion 
whan  »  dioiiater  at  SaKaboiy.    He  also  gives 

the  hami'iiiif.H  (nii>tt(l  .kKwvc  &»  the  'Ini]rtriar 
and  'Cant^rbuiT*  tuuefi,  and  another  harmony  of 
tba  Sth  Tone.  sh«t  anding  (MariMdc*B  'Vaaitft*) 
with  the  plainsoHi;  in  the  basn. 

The  '  Intnxluction  to  the  Skill  of  Music,'  by 
John  Playford  (bom  1613),  in  its  directions  for 
the  'Orlt  r  of  IVrfnnning  the  Divine  Service  in 
Cathedrals  and  Collegiate  Chapels*'  conHnn-*  the 
above Btateme&ta.  PliMrfaid gives*  ^'ven  ^p*  cinK-n') 
e(  Malm  tones,  one  for  each  day  of  the  week, 
vHli  'Canterbniy'  and  the  'Imperial'  tunes  in 


'fonr  parts,  proper  for  Chuirs  to  sing  the  pMalnis^ 
Te  Deuiii,  Benedictns,  or  Jubilate,  to  the  organ.* 

The  Rev.  Canon  Jebb,  in  the  Becond  vohmie 
of  his  'Collection  of  Choral  Uses  of  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Ireland'  (Preface,  p.  Io>,  givea 
from  the  three  writern  quoted  and  from  Morley's 
'  TntrodtMStton '  ( 1 5  9  7 1  a  table  of  such  old  English 
chants  are  evidently  bused  npOB  OF  *4ftntifl>l 
with  the  Gregorian  paaim  tonea. 

It  ia  intenstiiig  to  note  alao  that  in  tha 
earlieat  days  of  the  Refnmiation  on  the  Conti- 
nent, books  of  music  for  the  Ner>'ioe  of  the 
Reformed  Church  were  published,  oontaining 
much  that  was  fotmikd  directly  upon  the  Gre- 
gorian plaiuaong ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  the 
rag«  for  turning  eversrthing  into  OMtre  that  tha 
chant  pro{>er  fell  into  disuse  among  Protestant 
communities  on  the  Continent.  See  the  'Neu 
LeipiigerGesangbuL-h'  of  Vo|)eliu8  (Leipzig  1 68a). 

ne  naoial  work  for  the  guidance  of  the  deigj 
of  the  Romaa  ChvnA,  and  all  memben  of  canon- 
ical  eliwirH,  in  the  plainsong  which  they  have 
specially  to  chant,  is  called  the  Din^orium  Chori. 
ThB  preaent  Sirectniuin  oonaspoitda  to  tha 
&mous  work  prepared  by  Guidetta  (1583),  with 
the  aid  of  his  master  Palestrina.  But  as  is  the 
case  in  most  matters  of  wideqiraad  traditional 
usance,  diflVrences  are  found  between  the  liooks 
of  pretient  and  past  lituigical  muHic,  not  simply 
in  different  cotmtrieaandoenturies,  butfaidiflbrait 
dioceses  of  the  same  country  and  the  same  centtny. 
The  York,  Hereford,  Bangor,  and  Lincoln  '  usee* 
are  named  in  our  Prayer  Book,  as  is  also  that  of 
Salisbury,  which  obtained  *  fi>remo8t  place  of 
honour  nr  the  ezodlanoa  of  its  ehttreh  chant. 
Our  own  rli.mtff  for  the  responses  aft<T  the  Orecsl, 
in  the  matins  and  vespers  of  English  cathedraiiL 
are  tha  same  to  tha  praaant  day  with  thoia  tamd 
in  the  most  ancient  Samm  Antl|ihonaiy«  and 
diifer  slightly  from  the  Roman. 

The  psalm  tone,  or  chant,  in  its  original  and 
complete  form,  consists  of  (i)  An  Tnt-mation  at 
the  beginning,  followed  by  a  re«.'ituiK>n  on  the 
dominant  of  its  particular  mode;  {2)  A  Media- 
tion, a  tempo,  closing  with  the  mi<kllo  of  each 
verHe  ;  (3)  Another  recitation  upon  the  dominant 
with  a  Termination  completing  the  VWM^  as  ill 
the  following — ^the  Third  ToDe:— 

Intonation. 
..  "I  t 


MviliutiOD. 


Termination. 


In  the  modem  Anglican  chants  the  Tnt^matioa 
has  been  discarded,  Mid  the  chant  oansists  of  the 
Mediation  and  Tennination  only. 

Wli-  II  the  tune  or  phrase  coincides  with  a 
single  verse  of  the  psalm  or  canticle  it  is  styled 
ft  'single  ehant»*  aa  ara  all  tiMae  hitherto  cited. 

At  the  tinio  of  the  K*  st«imtion,  as  already 
stated,  the  (iregoriau  chants  were  still  coimnnnly 
used,  till  lighter  tastes  in  miisic  and  the  }•  .^-t  n.-d 
numbern  of  men  in  catheilnd  cli  'in-        to  the 
\  comp<>*<itiiin  of  new  treble  rhant.-i  and  a  rage  for 
I  variety.    Some  of  theitc-.  which  bear  such  tiamaa 
I  as  Farrant,  Blow,  aiid  Croft,  are  fino  antl  appro- 
I  priate  compositions.    But  m  different  ieding 
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gnidaally  aroie  as  to  tbe  mwBttri  ehaiseier  of 

churt  h  iiiiiHic  ;  duiiblc  chants.  :in<l  pretty  mehxlies 
with  modern  uiajur  or  minor  barmonieti,  came  to 
tolMtitvted  for  the  ringfto  stnuns,  the  solemn 
and  manly  r»K-it:itiitn  tones,  and  the  grand 
harmonies  of  the  l6th  ceuturj'.  The  Gtorgiaii 
)jeriod  teemed  vritb  flighty  chant«,  Binglo  nnd 
double;  many  of  which  can  hardly  b«!  called 
either  reverential  or  beautiful  — terms  which  no 
one  can  up^y  to  the  following  (by  OMnidge,) 
Btill  in  frequent  use,  tad  by  no  meeiu  the  wont 
that  mi^t  be  quoted 


i 


But  however  objectionable  this  practice  may 
be  reganlei!,  it  must  ?r>  confcsjwd  that  many 
veiy  charming  uielodien  have  been  produced 
on  the  line*  of  the  modem  douUe  chant  by 
modem  oompoeen  of  Krcat  eminence.  The 
followiiig  by  Dr.  Crotch  is  remarkable  for  its 
grace  and  elegance,  a»  well  as  for  the  severity  of 
the  oontnpuotal  rule  to  which  the  quondam 
Oxford  profoesor  haa  subjected  Inimen  ttt  its 
con.Mtriirtioii  (j«^r  ri<-U»  et  retro"!.  E:u'h  of  the 
four  parts  in  the  former  halt'  of  the  chant  has  its 
Botee  repeated  haokwardi  in  the  oorreepooding 
ban  of  we  nooBd  lialC 


It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  wonlu  in  chanting. 

That  tbe  principles  of  the  old  Latin  chantinsT 
vere  adopted  in  setting  the  music  to  the  new 
English  liturgy  and  offices,  is  evident  from  every 
text-book  of  KngliBh  clmuting  from  An;hl)iHhop 
C.aumers  letter  to  Henry  VIII  and  from  Mar- 
beek  downwards,  as  long  as  any  decent  knowledge 
of  the  subject  remainecl  in  Ku;,'lish  choirs.  Little 
by  little,  however,  the  old  rules  were  entirely 
neglected ;  generally  speaking,  neither  the  clergy 
nor  the  lay  members  of  tlie  Eni:!i«h  choii-a  knew 
Anything  more  about  chanting  than  the  oral 
traditioiis  of  their  own  ohurehiM;  ttiua  things 
grew  gradually  worse  an  ]  wonsn,  till  no  rule  or 
guide  seemed  left ;  choirmeu  and  boya  took  their 
pwB  oohtm^  and  no  oonient  j»or  unity  of  dbct 


wmafawd,  ao  ftr  aa  the  rseltataoB  and 

of  the  words  were  concerned. 

On  the  revival  of  Church  principles  in  1830- 
1840  our  own  Engliiih  documents  of  eooleaiam- 
cal  chanting,  and  the  prv-Iu-foniKition  aomoaa 
from  which  they  were  derived,  l>egan  to  be 
(^tudie<l.  Pickering  and  Rimliault  each  re-edited 
Marbeck.  Dyce  and  Bunw  publitthed  an  adap- 
tation of  his  plaimwng  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
Oakley  and  Rtxihead  brought  out  the  'Laudes 
diumie'  at  the  chapel  in  Maigaret  Street, 
London.  Heathoote  published  the  Oxford 
P.salter,  1845.  Hfluiorc\  •  IViltt  r  Xote.!'  (1849- 
jO)  took  up  Marbeck's  work,  at  the  direction 
after  the  venite — ^'and  so  with  the  PlnUmB  aa 
they  be  appointed' — and  fiiriii.Mlu'd  an  exact 
guide  for  chanting  occoniing  to  the  editor's  view 
of  the  requirenu'uts  of  tie  case.  Moteton  Shaw, 
Saigent,  and  J.  £.  Gny  abo  published  Gregociaa 
Psalters. 

Meantime  the  modem  Anglican  chant  was 
being  siuiiLirly  cared  for.  Numerous  lxH>k.s.  l>e- 
ginning  with  that  of  Mr.  Janes  i  iS43),  indued 
from  the  press,  giving  their  etlitom'  amtngement 
of  the  syllaUes  and  chant  notes  for  the  Psalter 
and  Cantides.  Among  the  most  prominent  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Hullah's  '  Psalma 
with  C'hauu'  (1844);  HeUuore's  'Psalter  ^'oted* 
(1850) :  the  Ptalter  of  the  8.P.C  K.  edited  by 
Turle  (1865);  the  'English  Psalter'  (iSfiO: 
the  'Paolter  Accented'  (,1872);  the  'Cathedral 
Psalter'  (1875)  ;  the  Psalters  of  Ousdey,  Elvey, 
Gaunilett.  Meroer,  Doran  and  Nottingham,  Hey- 
woo«l  and  Sargent.  Among  these  various  publi- 
cations there  reignwl  an  entire  discrej»ancy  as 
to  the  mode  of  diHtributing  tbe  wordu.  Beyond 
the  division  of  the  venie  into  twu  parts  given 
in  the  Psahna  and  Qmtfaiee  of  the  Prayer  Book, 
no  poioting  or  amngement  of  the  words  to  the 
notes  of  the  chant  has  ever  been  put  forwanl  by 
authority  in  the  Anglican  Church,  or  even  widely 
aooepteiL  Each  of  the  editors  mentiamed  baa 
therefore  followed  his  own  judgment,  and  the 
methods  employed  vary  from  the  strictest  syllabic 
arrangement  to  the  freest  attempt  to  uuike  the 
ittnai<il  aooent  and  expression  agree  with  thoae 
which  would  be  given  in  reading — which  is  cer- 
tainly the  point  to  aim  at  in  all  arrangements  of 
wotds  for  ehaBtiag,  aa  fiH>  as  eonsistent  with  fit- 
ness and  common  sense.  It  may  be  hope^l  that 
tlie  incrcasetl  attention  given  to  this  important 
H  it  j' .  I,  may  lead  to  the  uj<e  of  thot*  guide  Uxtks 
only  which  best  reconcile  the  tl^^w^tMiM  of  -^imm^ 
reading  and  goo«i  singing.  [T.  ll.j 

CHANTERELLE,  a  Frenoh  tenn  tor  the 

upper  or  K  strinL,'  of  the  vioUn— that  CO  which 

the  nicbHly  is  uwualiy  duiuj.  [^-J 

CHAPEAU  CHINOIS.  [Cuj.nesePaviuos.] 

CHAPELLE,  originally  the  musicians  of  a 

chapel,  and  now  extended  to  mt  an  the  choir  ..r 
the  orchestra,  or  both,  of  a  church  or  chajpcl 
or  other  musical  eitablishment.  saered  or  saetiMr. 
The  maitrti  tie  diaju  llr  i.n  tlic  din-ctor  of  thr 
music.  In  Uenuau  the  w  ord  Kapelle  or  Capelle 
ia  oied  mora  esehuively  for  the  pnvate  ordMatm 
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of  A  prince  or  other  great  persionage,  and  the 
Kapdl-mdster  ht  the  oonduetoror  director.  Cap- 
pella  fK>ntificalc  is  tliu  tenn  for  the  wbt>le  body 
of  singertt  in  the  i'ope's  service,  the  cantatore 
eaiilMlliud,  tiM  caittatoti  apoitoUoc^  and  the  cau- 
tatoiri  ponUficale. 

The  word  'c;ip«'ll»'  is  said  to  be  derived  firom 
the  otpe  uf  S.  Martin,  on  which  (wleum  oaths 
uaed  to  be  taken.  Thenoe  it  came  to  mean  the 
bniUUng  eont^niiif  IIm  eapa,  and  tliaoae  the 
muwciana,  alio  the  TMAmanto.  and  the  vetsels  of 
ilM  bttUdinir.  [C] 

CHAPEl^  ROYAL.  B-xliesofclfr^'yandlay- 
detka  who  minister  at  the  coiirt.'^  <>f  <  'hridtian 
monarcha;  and  also  the  placen  in  which  they 
worship.  There  are  several  in  England — viz.,  at 
St.  James's  Palacti,  Whitehall,  aiul  St.  tifir^-t'.-*, 
WindjMtr,  etc.  From  the  'JUber  Niger  IKimus 
Begis'  (1461),  the  earUeit  known  rewrd  on  the 
subject,  we  learn  tli;*t  in  Edward  IV'h  reign 
there  was  a  well-establisbeU  Chapel  lioyal,  cou- 
rilting  of  a  dean  ;  a  oonfoHor  to  the  houaeliold ; 
34  cb.ii>lain.>*  and  clerkn  v:iri(iii.>il y  'jiinlifit^l — by 
skill  in  deucant,  elot^uence  iti  ri:adiujj,  and  ability 
in  urgaa-plajing;  a  epii^tlen^,  ex-diorister-boys ; 
8  children  ;  a  ni.'u'ti'r  of  the  [rrammar  school ; 
and  a  uiaater  of  the  children,  or  uia^Mter  of  gong. 

The  term  Chapel  Royal  is  now  usually  .ij  i  lM^ 
to  that  at  St.  James's  Palace.  The  chapel  is 
between  the  Colour  Court  and  the  Ambassadors' 
C^iurt.  The  t  «tablif>hnient  couisists  of  the  Dean, 
the  Lord  High  Almoner ;  the  Clerk  of  the  Cloeet, 
and  9  depiraea;  the  aab-dean;  48  ehaplaina; 
S  priestM  in  ordinary,  a  ni.wter  of  tin-  clnlilren ; 
oae  lay  composer ;  one  lay  organist  and  chapel* 
SMiter  or  dmir-maeter ;  8  lay  ganthmen  and  10 
bajB  :  I  .ser^'eant  of  the  vagtij;  i  groom  of  ditto ; 
and  other  atteudaute. 

TIm  eerriee  b  a  ftdl  ehond  one,  a4  10  ajn., 
12  n<x>n,  and  e^.^o  p.m.  on  Snndiyn,  .in*!  at 
II  a.  m.  on  feaiit-ilay*..  Thv  ]Hjyi»  are  educated 
al  the  c«>.->t  of  th<'  rh.-ijK'i,  and  as  a  rale  ring 
there  only.  The  chief  musical  rxmU  of  the  es- 
tablishment are  at  present  held  as  follows 
Master  of  the  Children,  Rev.  Thoe.  Helmore, 
one  of  the  priests  in  ordinary;  Composer,  Six 
John  Ooa;  Orgatuit  and  Choir-master,  Mr. 
C.  S  JekylL 

The  diapd  Royal  at  Whitshau  (Banqueting 
HoQ»)  ia  under  the  seme  ohief  officera  as  St 
JaiaMlV— lint  iinow  attendf'd  only  once  n  year 
hy  the  choir  of  that  eHtablishnu  nt  in  the  siiecial 
•arvioe  of  Maundy  Thursday,  on  the  afternoon 
of  Thiirwlay  in  Holy  Wt;fk,  when  gifts  called 
'Ikntrvoleuoes'  arc  ditithbuted  by  the  Lord 
Hi^  Ahnoner  to  oertain  poor  peopla,  aa  many 
in  number  aa  the  sovcn-ign  is  years  old. 
The  ceremony  is  a  relic  of  a  service  which 
included  w  ashing  the  feet  of  the  [x lor,  of  the  same 
natore  with  that  performed  by  the  Pope  00  the 
Hune  day.  That  part  of  it.  howoTer,  as  well  aa 
the  di.itribution  of  fi-.h  and  bread  V»efore  the 
second  leeson  has  lon^  been  discontinued. 

Hw  fbUowiag  special  anthems  were  fimnerly 
song  in  the  course  of  the  service: — 'Hide  not 
tfam  thy  face  irum  us,  O  Lord'  (Farrant), 


'Prevent  us,  O  Lord'  (Byrd),  'Call  to  re- 
membrance, 0  Lord'  (Farrant),  '0  praise  the 

LonI  all  ye  heathen  *  (C^oft).  Thfljjr  are  BOUr 

varieii  each  year. 

The  Chapel  Royal  of  the  S.woy  (.Strand)  ia 
a  Chapel  Royal  in  name  only.  Th.  .4|.|..  ihinc ut 
of  uxiiuster  is  in  the  gift  of  the  JJuchy  ut  Luu  a^ier, 
and  the  service  is  do{>^ndeut  on  the  taste  or 
ability  of  the  minister,  as  in  any  other  ordinary 
chapd.  [T.H.] 

CHAPERONS  BLANCS,  LEB.  A  comic 
opera  in  three  acts ;  the  libretto  by  Scribe,  the 
musio  by  Auber.    Produced  in  Paiia  April  0. 

.  [G.] 

CHAPPBLL  ft  Oa.  nils  nnBioaa  ihm 

menrcd  bu.-<ine:*fi  in  January  iSij,  at  1^4  New 
Bond  btroet,  previously  tenanted  by  Goulding, 
D'Ainudne^  k  Co.  The  firm  oomristed  of  Samuel 
Chappell,  John  Baptist  Cramer,  and  Franciti  Tat- 
ton  Latour.  At  the  expiration  of  seven  years, 
J.  B.  Cramer  retired,  and  Chappell  ft  Co..  re- 
quiring more  spate,  removed  to  a  nearly  opposite 
house,  50  New  Jioud  Street.  Ketxnt  enlargeuieuta 
have  inereaaed  the  pn.mis6«i  to  three  houses 
in  Bond  St,  and  the  site  of  a  form,  r  .staMe- 
yard  as  well  as  of  lai^o  back  ganleiis  ot  three 
houses  in  Georg.  Street.  ITje  hrst  partnernhip 
lit  noticeable  tor  the  establishment  of  the  Phil- 
hannonic  Society,  all  the  business  arrangements 
for  which  were  made  at  No.  134.  Mr.  t'hapjiell 
further  lent  his  house  far  the  meetings  of  the 
Direetors,  and  refreshed  the  weary  ones.  J.  B. 
Cramer  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and 
the  spirit  would  somet^es  move  him  tu  play 
until  one,  two,  or  three  in  the  morning,  to  the 
great  deli^'ht  of  his  auditors.  When  the  society 
had  Ucouie  hrudy  ebtablishe<^  a  silver  teajiot 
w  a.H  presented  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  At  the 
end  of  tile  second  tenn  of  partnership  (iSj^i), 
Latour  withdrew,  and  carried  on  a  separate  busi 
Bess  until  1830,  when  he  sold  it  to  his  fonner 
partner.  Samuel  Chapt)ell  died  Dec.  1834,  and 
the  business  was  then  carried  on  for  the  widow 
bv  her  son.s, — William,  the  eldest,  being  2:;  vears 
old.    l^esiriiu  to  propagate  a  knowledge  of  the 

i  music  of  the  Madngalian  era,  William  ^in  1840) 
projected  the  Mutticul  Antitpnirian  Society,  which 
held  its  meetings  and  reheantals  at  No.  50.  Ue 
edited  Dowland's  songs  for  the  Society,  cmd  also 
e<lited  and  puMish.  <1  1  18  ^8-40)  a  'Ci-Ueclion  of 
National  English  Airs,'  giving  their  pedigrees  and 
the  aaeedotea  connected  with  them,  with  an 
essay  on  minstrelsy  in  England.  This  was  after 
wards  expanded  into  his  'Popular  Music  of  the 
Olden  Time'  (2  vols.  1855-59).  The  business 
was  greatly  extended  by  Thoma.H  (  'hai)pell,  under 
a  family  arrangement  by  whii  li  his  elder  brother 
left,  and  bought  the  half  of  the  business  carried 
on  under  the  name  of  Cramer  &  Co.,  with  the  late 

'  T.  P.  Beale  as  his  partner.  It  was  under  Thoe. 
ChapiM-lTs  mamigenK-nt  tliat  the  great  extent>itA 

I  of  the  buildings  took  place,  and  ho  was  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Monday  Popular  Concerts,  and  the 

'  Sat-.irday  Popular  < ,  rt  s  which  Hprang  out  of 

,  them,  both  ol  which  have  owed  their  success  in 
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great  measnre  to       management  of  8.  Aiihur  >  1705  at  St.  Sepulcbre'n,  where  the  senrice  took 


C'happell,  the  younger  brother.  [MnxoAY  Porr;- 
LA&  OoxcXRTti.]  A  laige  oonoert-room  had  been 
noeh  wanted  at  the  w«et  end  <tf  London,  and 

St.  Jamef<'s  Hall  was  projeotod  and  canned  out 
mainly  by  the  Chanpelb. 

The  pianoforte  &ctory  of  Cfaai>pe11  and  Co.  ia 

in  Chalk  Fanii  Roa«l.  Th--  :iv. n."-  "f  manu- 
facture is  tiuiu  25  Ut  30  piantt.^  ptr  week.  [W.('.] 

CHAPl'INGTON.  John,  built  an  orgiin  in 
1597  for  Magdalen  College.  Ozftwd.    [V.  Dl  P.] 

CHAPPLE,  SAMUicr.,  vviw<  Kom  at  Cmliton, 
in  1775-  Whilst  an  infant  he  was  deprived  of 
Right  by  sniall-poz.  At  an  early  age  he  oom- 
lutin  t-i]  the  Htiuly  of  the  violin,  ami  when  about 
iifteeu  waa  taught  the  pianoforte  by  a  master 
nained  Eamea,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Thomas, 
A  scholar  of  John  Stanley — all  blind  iiit-n.  In 
1795  he  waH  ap|)ointe(l  organist  of  Ashburtun, 
whwB  he  ooutiiiticHl  for  upwards  of  ftrty  years. 
He conijMistwl  ami  publiMhetl  uianyanUieins,  houlth, 
glees,  aud  pianoforte  sonatas.  [\\' .  11.  U.] 

GHARA0TERI8TI0.  TM«  tern  is  some- 
times api>lie<l  to  music  which  Ib  desij^tie^l  as  the 
expression  of  some  spedal  sentiment  or  cir- 
omostaaoai.  Thus  ia  yoaA  mnaie,  if  the  mdody 
is  Ifipmpriate  to  the  wonln,  wc  may  sp^nk  of  the 
'fiiiancteristic  settingof  the  text.'  In  instrumental 


plac«  until  IJ.^S,  when  it  was  held  at  Cliriat 
Church,  Newgate  St.,  and  was  continued  there 
until  1801.    In  that  year  the  ddldren  met 

at  the  oathfilral,  where  the  wrviccs  h-ive  since 
been  held,  except  in  i860  when  the  cathedral 
was  under  repair  and  the  sehools  sssfmWed  on 

the  Handel  orchestra  at  the  rVv-tal  Palace.  On 
April  23,  1789,  the  children  met  at  St.  Paura, 
wlien  (Jeorge  the  Third  went  in  state  to  return 
thankM  for  his  restoration  to  health  ;  and,  earlier 
still,  on  July  7,  171.^.  at  the  thank.sgiWng  for 
the  Peace  of  Utreeht  they  were  as^nibled  in  the 
streets.  The  effect  of  the  music  has  been  recorded 
by  many  eminent  musicians,  including  Haydn, 
in  wh  ise  tnenionindum  book  in  the  Conserva> 
toire  at  Vienna  there  is  a  note  on  the  senrioe, 
<}uoting  Jones's  double  chant  (Pohl's  *  Haydn 
in  l^iuilon,'  il2),  and  Rerlii  z.  who  was  present 
in  1851  (' Soirees  de  rOrchestre/  Ho.  21).  Th« 
numherof  the  duldren  Taiiea,  hnt  is  generally 
li.  twi  f  ii  5000  :iti<l  6000;  thty  are  amingf<l  in 
an  auiphitlicalre  constructed  for  tlie  iKx-atiion 
under  the  dome.  The  servieet  which  includee 
the  Hallelujah  Chorus,  is  aoc»>mpanied  by  the 
or^jan,  trumpets,  and  drums  Up  to  iSbji  the 
ii,^th  psalm  had'  !» <  11  1>efure  the  sennon, 

but  in  that  year  MendeLwohns  'Sleepers,  wake' 
was  substituted  for  it.    In  1865  Sir  John  Goss 


nusio^  also,  the  word  may  be  useil  where  what  1  ^wte  a  uni.son  setting  of  the  *Te  Deum.'  which 


is  known  '  hx-al  colouring'  is  introiliic<d  ;  e.g. 
the  '  lia»nz  des  v.achert'  mi»v<»int  iit  in  l{<»nini  •* 
overture  to  'Guillaume  Tell'  uiiu'ht  be  pn  i-  i  ly 
described  as  'characteristic'  The  tenn  is  also 
occasionally  applied  to  programme  music.  Bee* 
thoven's  sonata  'Adieu,  Absence,  and  Return* 
ia  frequently  entitled  the  '  Sonata  Ctucacteristique,' 
though  it  does  not  apjiear  tihat  the  title  was 
given  bv  the  c>>ui])«>jmt.  He  h  v>*,  ho\vi  \<  r,  him- 
self used  it  for  the  overture  to  Leonore,  published 
as  op.  1.1^8.  (See  Nottebofam*a  'Them.  Veraeieh- 
n-Hx.')  SpnhrH  4th  Symphony  ia  entitled  *  Die 
^Veihe  der  Tunc  ;  charakteristisches  Tonge 
nilda.'  fte.  [B.  P.] 

CHATIT),  GEoncE  William.  Mus.  Doe.,  was 
bora  about  1 765.  He  received  his  early  musical 
education  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  under  Robert 
Hudtion,  MuH.  P.jR'.  In  i  787  he  became  lay  clerk 
of  Winchester  Cathedral«  ajod  some  years  later 
was  appuinted  organist  of  that  ehnreh  and  of  the 
adj-acent  colle^'e.    In  181  j  he  took  the  iki^ree  of 


took  the  place  of  Boyoe  in  A,  and  in  1866  he 
wrote  a  *  Jubilate*  in  the  samw  ftm.  Among 

the  conductofH  havr  Ix  .  n  Mr.  BatOS.  Mr.  II. 

Bucklaud,  ami  Mr.  Shoubridge.  [O.  M  ] 

CHARLES  THE  SECOND.     An  English 

rra  in  two  acts;  the  words  by  Desmond  Ryan, 
music   by  Macfarren.     l^rodooed  at  the 

Princesh'h  Tluatre  (>-t.  J7.  1 849.  [G.] 

CU  ASSE,  A  1<A,  a  term  ap]>lied  to  music  which 
intentiooaliy  imitates  hunting  or  contains  bann 
passages  suggesting  it.  Such  are  Mehul's  over- 
ture to  '  Le  Jeune  Henri,'  the  hunting  choruses 
in  '  The  Seasons,'  and  in  '  I>er  Freii^chiitx.'  But 
this  does  not  exoose  the  £Vench  pubUfher  who 
entitled  Beetltoven^s  overture  in  C  (op.  115)  *lm 
Cliasse,'  because  of  a  passage  for  two  boms 
in  the  introduction,  or  the  German  publiiiber 
who  followed  him  in  desigiMtiag  it  *Jagd- 
ouverture.*  £<U^] 

CH-VITEHTOX.  Jnny  BaTsth.  eminent  harp- 


J>octor  of  Music  at  Cambrid|^  Ho  (^m|Meed  i  ist.lKim  at  Norwich  iSio,  8iu.ii.<l  ihi  Kt  litichsa 
■onw  ehunth  musio  and  other  samd  pieces,  some  |       Labarre ;  8uccee<lc<l  Bochsa    pr^  •tWorof  tha 


of  which  have  been  ptdthVhc<l,  and  some  mni:!* 
and  glees ;  of  the  latter  he  publistied  '  Twelve 
Glees,  Ibr  three,  four,  and  fiye  voices.'  He  died 
May  33,  1849,  aged  f?4.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHABITV  CHILDEEN,  Muetixo  at  Si. 
Pavl's.    a  feet'val  aerrioe  attended  by  the 

childrt-'nof  the  old  charity  schoolsof  the  metro|ioliM, 
is  held  annually  in  June  under  the  dome  of  St. 
Paura  Cathedra],  the  children  taldng  a  prominent 
part  in  the  singing.  The  fin-t  of  these  fe-ti\al(' 
was  held  in  1704,  on  the  Thursday  in  Whitsun- 
wedt,  at  St.  AomirX  j^ilbani;  the  Mound  in 


harj)  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1844  waa 
appointctl  harpist  to  the  l^ueen.  He  retained 
both  ap(M>introents  tiU  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  London  in  1871.  Chatterton  wrote  much  for 
the  harp,  chiefly  operatic  selections.   [M.  C.  C] 

CHAULIEU,  CBamjm,  hon  fai  Plsfis  1788, 

died  in  Ixanlon  1849,  pianist;  studie«l  in  the 
Conservatoire  under  Adam  and  CateL.  In  hia 
eariier  years  he  was  a  good  teadier,  hut  foiled  to 
keej)  p,act'  with  the  pri»j^re8.'<  of  execution.  Ia 
1840  he  settled  in  London.  Ue  arran|{e<l  aa 
quantitj  of  openhMit  far  thapianafiste^ 
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antl  cnmpcHicJ  (umataii,  capriceii,  ronduaux,  and  » 
coilttctiun  of  studies  called  '  L'lndlspensable '  for 
Uie  name  uutruaient.  lie  contributed  well-written 
ariicleii  to  '  Le  Piauista '  a  muidcal  journal  ^Paris 

1834  MMi  X835).  [M.  0.  a] 

Cn  AUNTER.  The  highest  pipe  of  the  bagjiipe, 
from  which  the  'ch*unt'  or  melody  is  produced, 
Bi  oppoead  io  tiw  dtWM,  which  ewdk  neak  only 
«»»msfoiiote.  [fiAAFin.]  [W.H.S.] 

CIIKCK  (Fr  VAttrape,  La  Chaite ;  Ital. 
JitbiUto  or  Paramaridlo ;  Ger.  Fdnger),  an  im- 
ptMtaoft  member  in  the  action  of  a  grand  piano* 
f..rt^',  tnt'intin^  of  an  upright  of  thick  wire,  Waring 
ail  iiliiitiist  apivde  ttliaped  head  uf  leather  or  Moiue 
light  wood  covered  with  leather.  It  is  fixed  in  the 
back  part  of  the  key  behind  the  hatnmer,  and  itn 
duty  ia  to  catch  the  hammer  when  it  {aMn  a  certain 
dLitancc  away  from  the  string,  and  hold  it  until 
it  is  wleened  bjr  tbe  fin^'er  of  the  pU^rtr  Allowing 
the  key  to  riie.  In  cntta^'c  piaaofinrtes  or  plamnoe 
that  have  check  actiniis  the  chtx'k  is  place<l  be- 
fore the  hainnmr,  and  a  stud  projecting  from  the 
bati  of  tiM  huumr  oanm  in  codImI  with  the 


that  it  was  Chelard  who  urged  the  pcrfntrio 
Frenchman  to  visit  Mendelssohn  at  Lei]i^'.< .  ami 
'  made  him  blush '  at  the  suggestion  that  his  old 
friend  would  probably  not  be  glad  to  see  him. 
('Voyage  muHicale,'  Ix-ttre  4.)  He  wae  luo- 
oeeded  bjf  jUsit  in  1854,  bat  he  ooKtinued  to 
the  doae  of  liii  life  «t  Weimar,  oad  died  in 
1 861.  Ho  OOBpotied  several  other  operas.  Imt 
none  so  roen— ful  as  '  Macbeth.'  '  Ueruuutua- 
SdihMht*  (Munich,  1835)  is  a  solid  and  caraAilly 
written  work  in  the  (Merman  style.  Hin  ojM  nw, 
though  full  of  merit,  and  etfective  in  their  day, 
are  no  longer  performed ;  the  overtnre  to  '  Mao- 
'  alone  ih  occasion.iUy  heanl  at  concerts. 
Wliile  he  clung  to  the  style  of  bVench  romantic 
opera,  ho  strove  somewhat  ostentatioudy  to  adopt 
that  of  the  German  whool.  But  he  wanted  the 
jKtwer  to  enable  him  to  weld  those  conflicting 
elements  into  a  hannooious  whole.  [A.  M.j 
niELT..  Wii.Li.vM,  Mns.  Rac.,  succetwivcly 
lay  vicjtr,  [irebendary,  and  precentor  of  Hereford 
(  atheUral,  giadoatod  in  music  at  Oxford  in 
15^4.  He  was  author  of  twn  works,  entitled 
'Musicae  practicte  Compendium/  and  'de  Pro- 
■      -  [w.  H.  H.] 


[A.  J.  H.]  portionibni  MnM.' 


CHEESE,  n.  .T.,  nrsr.iriist  of  LcominHter  in 
1 77 1,  and  subtHMjuently  organist  and  pnifessor  of 
the  pianoforte  in  London,  published '  Practical 
Rulen  for  Plavillg  and  Toaching  the  Pianoforte 
and  Org:wi.'  [W.  H.  H.] 

CHELA UD,  HiPi'OLYTE  AiiT>ni:  Jeas  Bap- 
Tm%  bom  Feb.  I,  1789,  in  Paris,  son  of  a 
muician  at  the  Grand  Op^ra,  was  deetinod  for 
the  muaical  profession  from  his  childhood,  and 
studied  at  the  Con»er%'atoire  under  R.  Kreutzer 
for  the  violin,  and  Goaaeo,  M^ul,  and  Cherubini 
far  eompoaition.   HaTinff  woo  the  *  Grand  Prix* 
for  composition  he  went  to  Italy,  and  studied 
church  music  under  Baini  and  Zingarelli  in 
Rome,  and  dramatie  mnrio  under  IVdAeUo  and 
Fioravanti  at  N.'\ple3.     H(>  proiluce<l  his  firHt 
work,  a  comic  opera,  '  La  casa  da  vendere,'  at 
Na|>hn  in  1815.    On  his  return  to  Paris  he 
became  a  violini.-<t  at  thf  'imnd  ( )p(5ra  and  gave 
lesson*,  coinpoHing  dili^'eutly  at  the  same  time. 
After  infinite  trouble  hiH  tragic  opera  of  'Mac> 
beth*  (libretto  by  Rouget  ile  1  Ii<le)  was  produced 
at  the  Graml  0|M-ra  (.lune  29,  1H27),  but  it  was 
soon  removed  from  the  boards,  and  Chelan!  left 
Paris  for  Munich,  where  the  success  of  'Macbeth' 
was  so  decided,  that  the  King  of  Bavaria  made 
him  hin  chapel-masfcer.     He  ret-iriu"l  U,>  r;iri», 
and  remained  there  till  the  Revolution  of  1830 
drove  him  back  to  Monidi  to  beaome  widdy 
known  TL'^  a  composer  and  lea<!er.    In  1831  he 
led  the  Thuringiaa  Festival  at  Erfurt.    In  1832 
and  1833  he  was  in  London  conducting  the 
German   ojwra   company,  of  which  Sdiroder- 
Devrieut,  and  Haitzinger  were  meml)ers.'  In 
1836  ho  was  emplofsd  as  theatre  and  concert 
director  at  Augsburg,  and  in  1840  succeeded 
Hummel  as  court  Kapellmeistter  at  Weimar. 
One  of  the  events  of  this  time  was  the  arrival  of 
Berliiiz  in  1843  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  rvmemlwr 

i  MtUtajaUi*l)tol<l>niiMut4J>bl*'Slatat'tolie4. 


OHBRUBINT,  Maria  Luioi  Carlo  Zenobi 
SalvaTOBB,  bom  in  Plorcnce,  Sept.  14.  1 760, 
son  of  a  musician  at  the  Pergola  theatre.  His 
musical  fa<Milty  was  evident  from  the  firHt.  'I 
liegan,'  says  he,  in  the  Preface  i*i  his  autograph 
Catalogue,  'to  learo  music  at  tax,  and  compo- 
j  sitiou  at  nine.    The  first  from  my  father,  the 
I  second  from  I'lartolomeo  and  Alessantlro  Felici, 
I  and  after  their  death  from  Bizzarri  and  J.  ( 'as- 
truoct'   His  first  work  was  a  Mass  and  Credo 
in  D,  for  four  vmoes  and  aocompaniment,  and 
by  the  time  he  was  sixteen  he  had  com|sit«ed 
I  3  Mawsoi^  3  Dints*  a  Magnificat^  a  Miserere, 
,  and  a  To  I>eum«  bendes  an  Oratorio,  3  Omtatas, 
I  and  otlicr  stnallcr  works.     Tn   1777  or  S  the 
Grai^  Duke,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Leopold  1 1, 
granted  him  an  allowance  that  he  might  study 
under  Sarti  at  Bolo.rna.     Tliither  Cherubini 
went,  and  there  he  remained  for  four  yean*, 
!  thortiughly  acquiring  the   old  Italian  contra- 
I  puntiil  style,  and  gainin;,'  that  proficiency  in 
polyphonic  w  riting  in  which  no  composer  since 
nis  time  hati  e<|ualled  him,  unless  it  be  Men- 
delssohn. Tlie  composiUons  given  in  the  Cata- 
logue' under  1778  and  9  are  all  Antiphons 
'  written  on  Cnnti  fermi,  a  (a  PalfHtrina.  With 
the  early  .part  of  1 780,  howevjnr,  this  stops.  Uis 
first  opera,  '  Quintal  Fabio,*  was  written  during 
j  that  suniuiur  and  pn- lured  at  Alc^sjindria,  and 
for  tho  uoxt  fourteen  years  operas  and  dra- 
matio  musis  seem  to  have  engaeed  afanoat  hia 
entire  attenticm  ;  -I  7S.'.  'AmiiiLi'  (Florenee), 
'Adriauo  in  Siria'  (L<4;huro\  'II  Messondo* 
(Floranoe);  1783,  <U  Qninto  Fabio'  dtome), 
'Lo  sposo  di  tte'  (Vonioe);  1784,  'L'  Idalido* 


I  Mferrtd  to  Imm  Md  rbewher*  io  tbM  •rtlcis  «w 
by  CbwaMDl  himwif,  wiu«  mi  Intxreitliii:  >i.il 

puhll<]i<'(i  »ft«r  hl«  'IrKh  Uj  lU.Ii.-.'       Tinilmnn.  un  ■  r  the  iKIp  ..f 
•N-illr.-  d"*  in*iiil-<-tit»  aiit«t!rap!v  »  t"-  la  iiiiim.ih*'  re  i[>~.">  |<»r 
M.  I.,  c.  7.  s.  <  li«rul»knl.  ale,  •Ic.  l'«rK  chM  loi  priiKipMU  Rdllrun 
dn  m.i>t.|ii'-.-  isn.  .It  hsB  tma  nstfaisS  hr      MM*  >■  M 
'  Memorials.' 
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(Florence),  'L*  AleuandroneU'  Indie'  (Mantua).  |  not  likely  to  diminitth  his  anxiet'ea.  He  there* 
Thew  operaa  must  h»ye  made  his  name  known  j  fore  willinfly  accepted  an  offer  to  write  an  opem 

all  over  Italy.  In  1784  he  was  iiivitni  to  for  tlio  linporial  Tlieatre  at  Vienna,  where  he 
T^diiii,  and  wr^te  'La  Finta  Priniii>eti8a '  |  arrived  early  in  July  1S05.  Here  he  made 
(i7S5\  and  'Giulio  S^ibino*  (1786),  fur  the  |  aoquaintanoe  with  Beethoven,  whose  deafn&s 
Kin^^'f*  Theatri'.  'fit  without  p'kvvss.  He  aluo  wa«  not  th»'n  s  >  at  as*  to  l>e  an  olwtocle  to 
niade  l»r;^e  additionu  to  I'aisicUo'H  '  Marcheae  co^^ve^i^^llion,  and  the  two  were  often  tojjether. 
Tulipano,  and  other  operas  then  on  the  t>tage  Ikethoven  eHt<3cnie(l  Clierubini  above  all  the  tlien 
in  London.  He  wa«  much  noticed  by  the  Prim^  living'  writers  fur  the  HtaLje,  and  hin  vooul  muiiic 
of  Wales,  and  held  the  po«t  of  Compofcr  to  the  was  much  inHuenced  by  liini.  What  Churubiui 
King  fur  one  year.  In  July  1786  he  left  London  thought  of  Beethoven's  music  is  not  so  dear, 
for  Paris,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  foe  ■  He  was  present  at  the  first  performances  of 
the  whole  of  the  next  year,  very  much  feted  and  j  '  Fidelio,*  Imt  beyond  his  remarks  that  no  one 
liked.  In  the  winter  of  J7S7-S  hi- brout^lit  out  could  tell  what  key  the  overture  was  in,  and 
his  eleventh  opera  at  Turin, 'Ifi^euia  in  Aolide.'  that  Beethoven  had  not  sufficiently  studied 
He  then  retoraed  to  PSris,  whim  tnm  that  time  ,  writing  fbr  the  vdoe^  nothing  is  known.  *]1 
became  hin  home.  Hit*  fint  opera  in  Par:H  wan  eUiit  touji)ur8  brasqa%*  w.tM  hit)  one  aiixwer  to 
'  l>emophon.'  to  Marmontel's  libretto^  Dec.  5,  ,  enquiries  as  to  Baethoreu'a  personal  character* 
1788.  In  lliia  opom  he  broke  loose  from  t^  '  tstloe.  (See  Sdifm9er*e  'Beethoven,*  L  1 18,  also 
lii;ht  and  trivial  vein  of  the  Neapolitan  Bchool,    p.        of  this  Dictionaiy.) 

and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  grand  btyle  which  j  The  '  Wawertntger '  was  performed  shortly 
he  himself  afterwards  *<o  fully  developed.  Mean-  after  Cherubini*s  arrival;  and  'Faalskft*  pro* 
while  he  was  fully  employed.  T.eim.'^nl,  Marie  duced  Feb.  2;,  iSofi.  But  it  wa«  a  p<»r  tiiue 
Antoinette's  coiffeur,  had  obtained  permissiun  to  ^  for  operas  in  V  iemia.  The  war  between  Austria 
found  an  Italian  Ojiera,  and  (  In  rviliini  received  and  France  htoke  out  immediately  after  hi<« 
the  entire  musical  direction  of  it.  Durinjj  the  arrival;  Vienna  was  taken  on  Nov.  13,  and 
«  yean  i7<'^9-9a,  he  conducteil  the  so  called  ,  Cherubiui  was  siKin  called  upon  to  organise  aiid 
'Bouffooe*  at  the  The;ktre  de  la  Foire  St.  Ger-  \  oondoct  Napoleon  s  solrte  »t  Schonbrunn.  But 
main,  in  operas  of  Anfossi,  Paisiello,  Cimarosa,  his  main  object  at  Vienna  was  frustrated,  and  be 
and  other  Italians,  besides  writing  a  great  returned  to  France.  His  mind  became  so  much 
uiiiuIkt  of  separate  pieces  in  the  same  style  embittered  as  to  affect  his  health.  Wliilst  living 
for  insertion  into  the^  works.  At  the  same  in  retirement  at  the  chAteau  of  the  Prinoe  de 
time  he  was  eagerly  pushing  on  in  the  fiath  Chimay,  his  friends  entreated  him  to  write  eooM 
opone»l  by  'Dcmophon.  On  the  iSth  of  July,  sacred  nni.-.ic  for  tlie  consecration  of  a  cburoh 
1 791,  he  brought  out  'Lodol[ska»'  a  decided  step  1  there;  for  a  long  time  he  refused,  but  at  last 
in  advance.  The  effeot  prodnoed  by  Us  new  set  to  work  seoreUy,  and  snrprised  Aiem  witii  tlw 
style,  with  it.s  unusual  hannoiiir  combinations  Ma.«s  in  F  f  ir  three  voic.  K  and  orchestra  (1 809^ 
and  iustrumeut;U  etfects,  was  both  startling  With  this  work  a  new  ep«x:h  opens.  It  is  true 
and  brilliant,  And  took  the  oomposen  of  the  j  that  both  in  1809  and  1810  we  find  ene^et 
day  roiupktely  liy  surprise.     'L(Hloi>ka'  was  ,  ope  raw   (' Pimmalione,*   Nov.  30,  '  Ix- 

followed  by  a  series  of  operas  in  which  he  1  Crescendo,'  Sept.  I,  1810),  that  in  lie  wr  -te 
advanced  still  further,  'Koukourgi '  (1793)  re-  the  '  A})encerages,'  and  even  so  late  jui  i  S;,;^  •  Ali 
mained  in  MS.  to  l)e  afterward.-*  a<lapted  to  1  Baba,' but  the  fact  remains  that  afU  r  1 809  s.Hcrrtl 
*Ali  Baba';  but  'Elisa'  (Doc.  13,  1794),  music  was  C'herubini's  main  occupation.  Besides 
'Me<l<'e'  (March  13,  97%  'L*  Hdtellerie  Por>  !  a  number  of  enwUer  sacred  pieces  tot  oQe,  two^ 
tugaise'  (July  25,  98),  'Ijcs  deux  Joum^*  [  three,  or  more  voices,  with  orchestra,  onjan,  or 
(Jan.  16,  iSoo),  known  in  Germany  as  'Der  quartet,  the  Catalogue  for  the  yejira  1816  23 
WasKtrtriiger,'  as  well  as  a  number  of  small  1  contains  the  'Messe  Solennelle'  in  C  (March  14, 
one-act  woiks,  such  as  'Adacr^'  (1803),  arid  1816),  a  'Gloria'  in  Bb,  a  'Credo'  in  D.  the 
*Aohi11e  h  Scyros,'  bo£h  baUet-opmt  alid  botii  I  *Messe  dee  Merts'  (Retpiiem)  in  C  (all  1S17) ; 
ni.asti  r[>itNX jshow  how  unceitsing  was  his  the  '  Metwe  Solennelle' in  E  (1818)  ;  that  in  G, 
activity,  and  how  much  he  must  have  oleased  >  and  a  *Kyne'  (both  1819);  that  in  Bb  (Nov. 
the  opera-goers.  But  though  socoessfnl  with  I  i8>i);  U  'Kyrie'  in  C  minor  (Sept.  13,  i8]3'i ; 
the  public,  his  jwcuniarv  position  was  anythin'.,'  the  Coronation  Mass  for  3  voices  (Aj>ril  2y. 
but  satisfactory.  When  the  '  ConservaU)ire  de  1825)  ;  and  lastly  the  '  liequiem'  in  I)  for  men's 
Mnrique*  was  founded  in  1795,  he  was  ap-   voices  (Sept.  24,  1836). 

pointed  one  of  the  three  '  IniJiHfteurs  des  During  i he  huiulu-<l  days  Nap  leon  made  hiiu 
T*]tuiles,'  an  appointment  by  no  means  commcn-  Chevalier  of  the  I^ogion  of  Honour;  and  shoitly 
Hiirate  with  his  genius  and  artistic  {HMtition,  after,  under  Louis  XVIIT,  he  wasdtetsd  menilx^ 
eli'efly  no  doubt  1<  a  tse  of  Na|Kdoon'8  <l-!-like    of  the  '  Institut,'  anil  in  wa-<  ap|foinlCTl 

to  him,  a  diblike  wliii  h  the  Kmj»erur  took  no  jointly  with  Lesueur  '  musician  and  .sujHirin- 
paitts  to  conceal.  Cherubini's  uatoie^  at  all  tendaiit  of  the  King's  Chapel.'  with  a  ^alAry  of 
times  grave,  not  to  say  gloomy,  became  risiUy  I  3,000  francs.  Thus  almost  at  once  did  hononr. 
depres^  under  these  circumstances,  and  he  '  position,  and  income,  all  fall  upon  him.  In  18a 2 
began  to  lose  all  plea>'ure  in  hie  pi  of.  -.>ion.  In  lie  became  Director  of  the  Conserv-atoiru,  and 
'795  ^  married  Madlle.  Cecile  Tourette,  a  step  ^  the  eneigy  which  he  threw  into  bis  new  work 
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is  shown  bv  the  'Solfi'fjts  pour  I'examen  de  of  Cherubini's  versatility.  Here  the  8phere  of 
r£oole,*  whi'ch  fill  the  Catal.  >^'iie  <li)rin>;  the  next  action  in  purely  human,  limple,  even  plebeian, 
few  yearn,  ami  by  the  '  Coiirs  de  rontn  ^oint  et  aii  l  it  In  'un]»>ns\h\e  not  to  admire  the  art  with 
de  la  Fii^rue,'  which  waa  published  ill  1835.  which  C'henibini  ha«  laid  aiiide  his  severe  style 
Nor  arc  those  years  barren  in  instriunental  and  adi^rfed  himself  to  the  minor  furms  of 
worka.  In  18 15  the  Philharmonic  Society,  then  the  arietta  and  eonplei,  which  are  in  keeping 
recently  forme<l,  offered  him  the  sum  of  £200  ,  with  the  idyllic  ntuations.  The  finales  and 
for  a  symphony,  an  overture,  and  a  vocal  piece,  other  large  movements  are  more  concise,  and 
and  at  their  invitation  he  paid  a  leoond  visit  to  therefore  more  within  the  range  of  the  general 
London.  He  arrived  in  Nareh ;  the  Symphony  public,  and  there  is  an  ease  about  the  ndodlea, 
(in  D"!  was  fini«hed  on  April  24,  playtd  on  and  a  warmth  of  feeling,  not  to  be  found  el«e- 
the  1st  of  May.  It  waa  afterwards  ^iu  1829)  ,  where  in  Uherubiui.  Thia  period  closes  with 
loored  aa  a  qnartet.  The  Ovmtan  was  per*  I  the  ' Abenodragea'  in  18x3,  ibr  'AH  Balm,* 
f  >nn<:'<l  at  the  concert  of  the  3rd  of  April,  and  though  completed  in  l^2i?<-  largely  founded 
another  MS.  overture  on  May  JQ.  In  addition  on  'Koukourgi'  (1793).  The  tliird  period,  that 
to  these  tlie  CaUilo'^uc  showu  a  Funeral  March  '  of  his  sacred  compontiotti,  datee  properly  speak- 
for  full  on-heHtru  (March  1820");  a  march  for  ing  from  his  appointment  to  the  Chaiiello  Royalo 
'Faniska'  (May  15,  i8si);  six  etriug  quarteta,  in  1816,  though  it  may  Ijc  said  to  have  begun 
Til. in  Kb  (i8i4\  in  C,  from  the  Symphony,  with  with  the  Mass  in  F  (1809),  which  is  important 
a  new  Adagio  (1839),  in  D  (July  31,  1834%  in  as  being  the  first  sacred  work  of  his  mature 
E  (Feb.  11,  1835),  in  F  (June  28,  1836),  in  life,  though  it  is  inferior  to  that  in  A,  and 
A  minor  (July  22,  1S37);  and  a  string  quintet  especially  to  the  Reipiiem  in  D  minor.  The 
in  £  minor  (Oct.  sS,  1837).  Cherubini  died  on  ,  three-nart  writing  in  the  Mass  in  F  seems 
the  igth  of  May,  1843,  highly  honoured  and  '  searoely  in  keeping  with  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
fntot  rat  il.  In  aildition  to  the  works  above  work,  and  the  fugues  are  dry  and  formal.  That 
meiitiuued  he  wrote  several  operas  in  con>  in  A,  also  for  three  voices,  is  concise,  vocal,  and 
junction  with  other  compoeers.  such  as  'Blanche  eminentlj  melodioiiB.  Hie  Requiem  in  0  mbiar 
de  Provence'  in  i^'ji,  to  celfbrate  the  ba|)tinm  in  at  dnce  bis  greatest  and  uv>^t  f;niioufl  work, 
of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  with  Boieldieu,  i'aer.  The  Credo  for  eight  voices  <i  cupelia  is  an  astnn* 
Berton,  and  Krentaer;  idso  a  great  number  of  ishing  instance  of  command  of  counterpoint,  and 
cannHH  for  two,  three,  or  more  voices.  Tlic  wIkuvs  hmv  thoroiighlv  he  had  mastered  the  stvio 
catalogue  contains  in  all  305  numberM,  some  of  of  Palestrinu.  ami  how  perfectly  he  could  a  lapt 
them  very  voluminous,  besides  a  supplementary  !  it  to  his  own  individual  thoughts.  TtAwtqiU 
list  of  thirty  works  omitted  by  Cherubini,  as  apart,  it  ranks  below  his  other  great  sacred 
well  as  eighteen  volumes  (some  of  them  of  more  works.  It  is  probable  that  Cherubini  intended 
than  400  pages)  of  niue>ic  by  various  Italian  it  to  Ih)  cou8idere<l  as  a  study,  for  only  two  num- 
writera^  cupieJout  by  the  greatooim|Meer  himself,  ,  bers  were  published  during  his  life-time^  viz.  the 
a  pracMee  which  he  admits  to  have  learned  firom  coooluding  fugue  *  Et  vitw,*  and  an  elaborately 
hisoM  ma»«t;r  Surti.  develnjied  '  i;ir<  rc.i*  itt  sight  iiarts  with  ^ne  rhief 

Cht^biui's  artistic  career  may  be  divided  subject  and  three  oomtw«uojects,  in  which  aU 
into  three  periods.  The  fcvt.  i  yfio  1 79 1 .  when  ,  imaginable deivfoes  in  couBter|M>int  are emplo>ed. 
he  was  writing  niotot.-*  and  ni.'k->  -1  ?i  la  Pales-  '  Jn  e^ilimating  rherubini's  rank  as  a  muMician, 
triua,  and  operas  in  the  light  Iseiipolitan  vein,  it  must  rememi>ered  that  though  he  lived  so 
or  may  be  called  his  Italian  period.  The  second  I  long  in  Paris,  and  did  so  much  for  the  develop*  . 
0|«Tatic  period  ojtens  with  'Lodofska,'  though  men t  of  French  opera,  he  cannot  be  classed  among 
the  beginning  of  the  change  i^  apparent  in  French  composers.  His  pure  idealism,  which 
'DoDKiphon  '<,i788  )  in  the  f  >rm  of  theoonowted  |  resisted  the  faintest  concewion  to  beauty  of 
pieceSt  in  the  '  ntrances  of  the  choru!),  anrl  the  sound  as  such,  and  Rubjugated  the  whole  appa- 
ezpiressive  treatment  of  the  orchecttra.  '  Lodo-  ,  ratus  of  musical  representation  to  the  idea :  the 
bu*  bowavar  shows  an  advance  b<ith  in  in»[>i-  serious,  not  to  say  dry,  character  of  his  melody, 
ration  and  expression.  'Medde'  and  'Lesdeux  :  his  epic  calmness — never  overpowered  bpr  cir- 
Jonm^*  form  the  climax  of  the  operatic  period.  I  eumstanees,  and  even  in  the  most  pasmoaate 
Li  the  former  the  Ktemne-s  of  the  characters,  momenta  never  exceeding  the  bounds  of  artistic 
the  mytholofficd  background,  and  above  all  the  .  moderation — these  characteristics  were  hardly 
passion  of  Medea  herself,  must  have  sewed  his  1ii(dy  to  malce  him  popular  with  the  Fireneh, 
im;igiu.«tion,  and  inspired  him  with  those  poig-  esjMH-ially  during  the  excit^Muent  of  the  Hevo- 
naut,  almost  overpowering  accents  of  grief,  lution.  His  drunatic  stylo  w  as  attractive  from 
icaloa^,  and  hatred  in  which  '  Medee*  abounds,  the  novelty  of  the  oombinations,  the  truth  of  Uia 
But  it  is  imp<iss  bh- not  to  fi el  that  the  interest  dmniatic  expression,  the  rii  h  hannony,  the 
re«ts  mainly  in  Me<l<.a,  that  there  is  a  monotony  |  peculiar  inodulatioUH  and  brilliant  instrument- 
in  the  sentiment,  and  that  tlie  soliloquies  are  ation.  much  of  which  he  had  in  common  witil 
te<liouiJ ;  in  a  word  that  in  spite  of  all  itn  f.<ree  |  Gluck,  liiit  his  influence  on  French  opera  was 
and  truth  the  o[K;ra  will  never  comuiaud  the  1  only  temporary.  No  sooner  did  lJ<»ieldieu  a{)|iear 
wida  ^preciation  which  the  m'uslo  aa  musio  with  his  sweet  pathetic  mehxlies  and  delicate 
dsBOCTOS  The  '  Deux  Joumdes*  fonat  a  strong  '  harmonies,  and  Attbar  with  his  piqmtnt  ele- 
eontraat  to  *  Medee/  and  is  a  brilliant  example  I  gant  stylo,  than  tha  savarsr  mnae  of  Gharubini, 
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dwelling  in  a  realm  of  parar  thoaght,  ctroppecl 

its  hol<l  on  the  puMic.  H's  closest  t'u-  witli  th<' 
French  6cIuk)1  an»»e  from  the  external  atx:i'iont 
of  his  connection  with  the  ConMrratoire,  where 
he  hiul  the  fbrmatioii  of  all  Um  inpoirtant  French 
romjKMers  of  the  first  half  of  the  century.  It 
wjw*  in  Germany  that  hiu  W(3rk«  have  met  with 
the  most  eoduring  appreciatioii.  His  church 
mnide,  *Med^'  and  the  'Denx  Jaarn^es,*  still 
keep  their  hold  <.n  the  Oemian  piiHic.  One 
of  the  first  things  MendeLisohii  did  after  he  felt 
himself  aslb  in  ue  saddle  at  Dflsseldorf  was  to 
fevlva  the  latter  o(>era,  and  to  introduce  the 
mass  in  G  in  the  church.  8ix  months  later  be 
brought  forward  one  of  the  Requiems,  and  when 
he  had  to  eondurt  thf  Cnlo'^'nc  FeHtival  in 
it  is  to  Cherobini's  MS.  wurk«  that  he  turns  for 
Hotncthinff  new  and  gimd.  A  reference  to  the 
In<Iex  of  the  Leipzig  All^eui.  musikaUi»c-he 
Zeitung  will  show  how  widely  and  freijuently 
bin  works  are  performed  in  Germany.  £1 
England,  (00^  the  omtm  just  named  have  been 
ivmnd  witiAi  the  bst  tew  years,  and  the  opera- 
overturea  are  Bt(X?k  pieces  at  all  the  beat 
concerts.  Cherubini  forms  the  link  between 
dasrio  idealiam  and  modem  RNnantioism.  His 
|iowcr  of  niakin),;  the  longest  and  mo-.t  elalMimte 
movements  clear  is  very  remarkable,  especially 
when  oomUned  with  the  extraordinary  fiMAity 
of  his  part-writint,' ;  while  his  sensp  of  form  was 
alin«>*t  lui  jjerfect  aH  Mozart's,  thou{,'h  he  cannot 
compare  with  Mozart  in  the  intensity  of  Iuh 
melo<lic  expression,  or  in  the  indivitlualitv  with 
which  Mozart  stamped  his  characters.  In  the 
Ueknique  of  composition,  and  in  his  artistic  con- 
ception and  interpratatkn,  he  shows  a  certain 
affinity  to  Beethoven,  more  eepedally  in  his 
Masscif.  Ili^  (fn  atest  gift  was  pt-rhaprt  the 
power  of  exciting  emotion.  Uis  style  had  a 
breadth  and  vigour  free  from  mannerism  and 
national  p-cnliuritieH.  It  waj<  in  his  sacred 
mtisic  that  he  was  most  free  to  develope  his 
individoality,  because  tta  oonld  oonUae  the 
best  points  in  his  operas  with  mastvrly  conn- 
terpoint.  When  we  ct>rwider  the  tlifn  dejdorable 
state  of  4diarah  music,  it  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  iirif>ortance  of  the  cliange  he  wrought. 

TIk-  latest  and  u\mi  complete  work  on  Cheru- 
bini i»  the  biography  of  Mr.  Edward  Bellasis, 
'Cherubini :  Memorials  illustrative  of  his  Life,' 
London,  1H74;  the  preface  to  which  contains 
a  lif^t  of  thf  principal  authorities,  includin,; 
Cberubiuis  own  Catalogue,  of  which  the  title 
has  been  already  given  in  AdI.  For  personal 
traits  and  anccdiit'  s . -and  in  the  va»f  of  (  heru- 
biui  these  are  more  than  usually  interesting  and 
eharaeteristio-'tha  tender  should  eonsuH  the 
article  in  Ft^tis's  '  Hioi,'ra[»hi<'  univerxelle'  and 
Berlioz's  '  Memoirs,'  al>to  an  article  by  Hiller, 
wUoh  appeared  in  '  Macmillan's  Maq^kzine,'  July 
1875,  and  afterwards  in  his  'MtitiikaliwheH  und 
PersiinlioheB,'  1876.  His  portrait  by  Ingres  is 
in  the  galleiy  of  the  Luxt'!iil».rg,  Paris.  He 
left  one  son  and  two  daujjhten*,  the  yonnger 
tt  whom  was  married  to  Uippolyte  Kusselliui 
—  [A.M.] 


CHIABRAV. 

CHEST-VOIOK  niafciioToioeis'pndvMd* 

throu;^liout  its  extent,  in  [mfisrly  the  «aino 
manner,  is  certain.  The  results  of  the-  dtticrent 
mannan of  vooal  'production'— three  in  number 
—are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  England  as  '  chest- 
voice,' ' head- voice,'  and  'falsetto.'  The  claaaifi* 
cation  and  terminology  a<lopted  by  the  FreiKsh, 
viz.  'firsts  seocmd,  ud  third  rogisten^*  are 
however  mnch  to  be  prafinted,  rinee  the  cansea 
of  the  variety  of  timfirf  they  indicate,  of  which 
little  is  known,  are  left  by  them  unaasumed.  The 
nvemge  compass  of  eaeh  voeal  register  is  perhaps 
naturally  ah  twtave ;  but  the  facility  witli  which 
the  mode  of  production  natural  to  one  register 
can  be  extended  to  the  sounds  of  another  renders 
thij*  univrtain.  By  'chest-voice'  is  commonly 
undcnitoixl  the  lowest  sounds  of  a  voice,  and  any 
others  that  ran  l>e  produced  in  the  same  nuuuier  ; 
in  other  words,  the  'first  register.'  [J 

CUEVAL  DE  BRONZE,  LK  A  comic 
opera  on  »  ddneae sntijeot*  in  three  note;  words 

by  Scriln?,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  r»t  the 
Opera  Cumique  March  i^,  1R35.  On  Sept.  ai, 
1857,  it  was  repm<juced  with  additioM  m  fbw 
acts  at  tho  Acath^mie  (CJrand  Ofwra^. 

As  '  The  Bronze  Horse '  it  has  been  often 
played  on  the  London  boards  si  nee  Jaa.  5,  1 836, 
when  it  wa."*  pr.>d(i<  i'<l  at  Urnry  T.ane.  [G.] 

CH EVA  LIEU,  playe<l  the  violin  ami  the  quint, 
a  kind  of  viol,  in  the  private  band  of  Henri  IV 
and  Li^uirt  XIII,  and  compose*!  in  whole  or  in 
part  between  the  years  1587  and  161 7  no  less 
than  34  court  bnUels, according  to  a  list  drawn  op 
by  Michel  Henry,  one  of  Louis  XIlFs  34  violins, 
and  now  in  the  Bibliothi^ue  at  Pkris.  [M.C.C] 

OHBZY,  WiLHELMi.vK  (or  Hiunin)  Chri8> 

TINE  VON.  ft  literary  lady  of  v.  ry  ecrentric  life, 
ntt  vou  Klencke  17S3,  at  Berlin,  ntarried  at  16, 
and  divorced  the  next  year ;  married  agnili  at 
22.  in  Paris,  to  Antoine  L.  de  Ch<^zy,  a  welN 
known  OrienUdist,  and  was  divorced  again  in 
iSio.  Slie  M^K'nt  the  n»t  of  her  life  between 
Heidelberg,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Viennn  (i833-38>, 
Munich  and  Paris,  and  dlM  at  Geneva,  1856. 
Her  claim  to  notice  here  is  her  having  written 
the  play  of  'Bonamunde,'  for  which  Schubert 
composed  his  mnsie^  nad  the  Uhretto  of  *  Eary« 
anthe'  for  Weber.  Ju  nether  ca*«c  %vait  the 
genius  of  the  musician  suflScient  to  save  tho 
piece  from  ihilure.  See  Hellbom's  *  Schubert,* 
chap.  \i ;  Max  M.  von  Weber's  'Carl  Maria 
von  Weber'  (1864),  ii.  371,  517,  532,  &c.  ;  ami 
her  own  *Unvcrgosseues  ...  an  meinem  Lt  In  n.' 

1S58.  'C] 

CUIABRAN,  FRANCE.SCO  (alias  Chabran.  or 
GBfABRAKo),  a  violin-player,  was  b^  in  Pied* 

mout  about  1723.  He  was  a  nephew  and  pupil 
of  the  celebrated  i>ouiti.  In  1747  he  ent<?re.l 
the  royal  band  at  Turin,  and  aI»out  the  year 
1751  appears  to  have  gone  l<>  I'arir-,  wh>  re  hi-* 
brilliant  and  lively  style  of  playing  crvtatcxl 
a  considerable  senaalieii.  His  oompodtiona  1 ' 
that  his  character  as  a  musician  was  i 
superficial,  and  wanting  in  true  artistio 
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li«bcd  in  1 7 56  and  the  following  years  are  flimsy 
im,  ooniitructitin  and  devoid  of  ideas,  and  appear 
to  be  intended  merely  to  ),nve  the  player  an 
opportunity  of  displayinjj  his  pmticiency  in  the 
•leeation  of  doable  stops,  staccato  ^aoages, 
hannonics,  and  other  technical  difficulties.  He 
ooca«ionally  indulges  in  realistic  traits  of  de- 
scriptive music. 

It'  we  oon^idcr  that  Chiabran,  through  Somia, 
was  indirectly  a  pupil  of  Corelli,  hia  deterioration 
from  the  noMe  style  of  tli;»t  great  master  i« 
really  astoniithing,  thuuuh  nut  without  narallel  in 
the  preient  day.  when  we  traditioaa  of  the  great 
Pari-  m  Ii  Mil  nf  Hoilc  Kn  utzer,  and  Viotti  appear 
alniobt  ei|ij.illy  forgotten  in  France.  [P.  D.] 

CHICKEKING.  Messrs.  Chickering  and 
Sob*,  pianofiNrte^nakera  of  Boaton  aniT  New 

York,  t^.S.  They  claim  to  be  the  carHest  ex- 
isting American  house,  ami  the  finit  tu  have 
obtained  any  pnmunence.  According  to  infor- 
mation ""ipplitd  liy  Mes-irs.  Cliickcriii^',  the  firnt 
pianotortt?  made  in  America  wan  upon  iiii  Eiiglisih 
model,  prol>ably  one  of  Broa<lwood's.  It  was 
made  by  Benjamin  Oehorae,  of  Milton,  U.S., 
before  the  3rear  i8o-(.  From  that  year  the  con- 
aferuction  of  American  pianofortes  was  persiat- 
ently  carried  on,  but  without  any  material  de* 
▼rlopment  until  a  Scotchnum  named  James 
Stewart,  aftenvard,H  known  in  London  tlirouijh 
his  connection  with  Messrs.  Collard  and  t'oUard, 

Cve  an  impetus  to  the 'American  home-manu- 
jture.  Stew.^rt  induced  Jona«  Chickering  to 
join  him.  but  two  vears  after,  Stewart  re- 
turned to  Emope,  wliaa  Chickering  was  left 
Tip*in  his  own  iicrount.  ITie  ye.ar  iriven  as 
timt  of  the  a<  tii.il  estHldi.-'hnu'nt  of  the  Chick- 
ering firm  is  iH23.  Two  years  subsequent  to 
this,  Alpheus  Tial)cnck,  who  had  served  his  time 
with  Crehorne,  contriveti  an  iron  frame  for  a 
square  pianoforte,  with  the  intention  tr>  com- 
pensate for  cluoiges  of  temperature  affecting  the 
strings,  for  wfaico  he  took  out  a  patent  Whether 
tfaos  wa«  »'ig;:;evte<l  by  nn  improvement  witli  the 
same  object  uatenteti  in  Ixiudon  in  1 8ao  by  J  ames 
Thorn  and  William  Allen,  or  was  an  independent 
idea  is  not  known,  Vuit  lVilii-'>ck'B  |il:»n  me',  w  ith  no 
immediate  succeHi<.  However,  this  atte.npt  at 
oompensatiein  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modem 
equipoise  to  the  t<»nHion  in  .Vnicrica  as  .\llen'a 
did  in  England,  .lonas  Chitkerin^'  ppwlnced 
a  Sqnan  pianoforte  with  an  iron  frame  com- 
plete, except  the  wrest-pin  bloik,  in  1837.  From 
1840  this  principle  was  fo«itere<l  by  Mcssfh. 
Chickering,  and  applied  to  grand  pianofortes  as 
wsU  as  square,  and  has  since  been  adopted,  by 
other  makers  in  America  ud  Europe.  For  fur- 
ther |iftrtietilar«  of  the  American  construction, 
see  ri.\XoK('llTK  and  StEINWAY.  [.\.  J.  H.] 

CHIU  OT,  I'ROM.vs,  was  organist  of  the  Ab< 
bey  Church.  Bath,  from  17.^3  until  late  in  the 
la««t  C'-ntiiry,  and  the  first  master  of  Thomas 
Linley,  the  oomuoser.  He  produced  'Twelve 
"^■gW^fc  Songs,  the  words  hy  Shakspeare  and 
other  ce!ebr!it<-d  jxiets;"  two  sets  of  harpHichord 
conoertus,  and  uUier  wurks.  ^W.  H.  U.J 


CHILD,  Wii.MAM,  Mu».  Doc.,  was  bom  at 
Bristol  in  i^>of>,  and  received  his  mnf»ie.il  e«Iu- 
cation  as  a  eliorister  of  the  catlit-di  al  there  un<ler 
Klway  Bcvin,  the  organist.  In  1 631  he  took 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  MuHic  at  Oxford,  and 
in  163  a  was  appointed  one  of  the  organists  of  8t. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  in  the  room  of  Dr. 
John  Mundy,  and  nhortly  afterwards  one  of  the 
organists  o'  the  Chapel  Roval.  About  1660  he 
was  appointed  chanter  of  the  Cluipel  Royal  and 
one  of  the  kinu' f  private  mu.sici.ins.  On  duly  8, 
1663,  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music  at  Oxford, 
his  ezereise  being  an  anthem  whidi  was  per- 
fnniud  in  St.  Mary's  cliiin  h  on  the  13th  of  the 
aume  month.  He  dieti  at  Windsor,  March  23, 
I  (h)1,  in  the  9iBt  year  of  his  age,  and  was  intemxl 
in  St.  George's  Chaj)el,  whore  a  tal<let  to  his 
memor)'  is  placed.  Dr.  Child  puldished  in  1639, in 
separate  parts,  engraven  on  small  oblong  copper 
plates,  a  work  entitled  '  The  first  set  of  Psalms 
of  iii  Toyoes,  fitt  for  private  chatiels,  or  other 
private  meetings  with  a  continual  b:u»se,  either 
for  the  Organ  or  Theorbo,  newly  composed  after 
the  Italian  way,*  and  oonristing  of  twenty  short 
anthems  f<ir  two  tn-bles  and  a  bass,  the  wonls 
selected  from  the  Psalms.  This  work  was  re> 
printed,  with  the  same  title,  in  1650,  and  was 
again  roiinwlucod,  from  the  same  plates,  in  1656, 
but  with  the  title  changed  to  'Choiiie  Musick  to 
tlie  pKalmes  of  David  for  Three  Voices,  with  a 
Continnall  Ha.se  either  for  the  Organ  or  TlieorlK).' 
His  other  publisheii  works  consist  of  'Divine 
Anthems  and  vocal  compositionM  to  several  pieces 
of  Poetry ' ;  Catches  in  Hilton's  '  Catch  that 
Catch  can,'  165  a,  and  Playford's  'Mu»ic4»l  Com- 
panion,' 167  a  ;  and  some  compositions  in  '  Court 
Ayres.*  Several  of  his  Churcn  Services  and  An- 
thems are  printed  in  the  collections  of  Boyce 
and  Arnold,  in  Smi'h"a  'Mu^ica  .Xntiipia,'  and 
elsewhere,  and  uumy  more  are  extant  in  manu- 
script in  the  choir  liooks  of  various  cathedrals 
and  the  collection  made  by  Dr.  Tudway  for  Lord 
Oxford.  His  Service  in  D  is  a  fine  sin:<  imcn  of 
writing  in  the  imitative  style,  with  much  pleas- 
ing melody,  a  feature  which  distiriL,nn"-iH  -  Cliild'H 
music  generally.  Dr.  ('hild  did  a  muuiticent 
a  t  which  oiii,'lit  not  to  be  left  unnoticed.  Hia 
salary  at  Wimbor  having  fallen  greatly  into 
arrt-ar,  he  told  the  Dean  and  Chapter  tlrnt  if 
they  would  pay  him  the  amount  due  to  him 
he  would  rapave  the  body  of  the  choir  of  the 
ohapel.  The  bait  took,  the  arream  were  dis- 
charged, and  the  Doctor  fulfilled  his  promise. 
His  gentrosity  likewise  manifested  itself  on 
other  ocnasioM.  He  gave  £10  towards  building 
the  Town  Hall  at  NN  in  ls-  r,  and  l.e<|neathed  £50 
to  the  corporation  to  be  applied  in  charitable 
purposes.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Child,  painted  in 
i6^>3,  shortly  after  taking  his  doctor's  degree, 
was  presented  by  him  tu  the  Music  Scho<jl  at 
Oxfoid.  [W.H.H] 

CHIMKXTI.  ^rARn^TUTA,  i^ktta  la  DRonMi- 
KBiNA,  a  distinguished  singer,  the  origin  ot  whose 
sobriquet  is  unknown.  She  wss  ei^aged  in 
London  in  1737.  sinLjintr  the  jtart  of  smmifo  uomo 
lA  Uaoders  '  i^'aramuudu.'    She  had  arrived  at 
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the  end  of  tJJ,^.  for  the  *  Loii.l -n  Daily  Post' 
of  Nov.  1 8  announces  that  'S^'V  Mi  ri>,'hi,  Sg». 
Chimenti.  ami  la  Francesina,  hail  the  hunnur  to 
idng  before  Her  Majenty,  the  Duke,  ami  the 
Princessf-*  at  Kensiagton  on  Monday  night,  and 
met  ft-ith  «  most  gracious  reception.'  'Far»- 
mondo'  trai  only  played  five  times.  In  1738 
Chimenti  appeare«l  an  .Atalaiitji  in  *  Senie,'  whirh 
had  no  better  fortune  than  Faramondo.  She 
plaved  r1«o  Aheirto  in  *Ls  Gonquiito  dd  Velo 
(VOr.i'  by  P.  si'ftti  in  the  sAino  year,  nftOT  which 
h<.T  ii.uiic  in  not  found  :i„Min.  [J.  M.] 

CHIMING.  A  bell  h  «aid  to  be  chimed  when 
she  is  swung  through  the  snuQlett  part  of  *  cinde 

ji.  ishIMi  SI)  aM  to  make  the  clappe  r  strike  ;  or  when 
a  depunkte  hammer  is  tixtij  apart  from  her  and 
she  )H  struck  by  it.  Tliore  «re  mmy  different 
nuM'hinf**  in  um  by  wliicli  one  man  can  chime  any 
nuud)er  of  Indln  :  of  these  the  liest.  jKirha|)S,  is 
tliat  invented  by  tin;  Kcv.  H.  T.  Kllacoml>e  of 
Clyut  St.  Cleorge,  Devon,  which  is  put  up  by 
Me(ii«r/4.  Warner  and  Sons,  Cripplegate,  Loudon. 
Thi-re  lire  also  Huch  machine*  piktMUed  by  Benrly 
all  good  bell  fouttders. 

^e  plan  adopted  in  many  towers  of  ftstenhig 
theroja-  of  the  bell  to  theclapixT  for  th's  piirpo(*o 
b  n  tnuet  dangerous  practice  and  ought  never  to 
be  allowed,  many  fine  belb  haying  been  eracked 
in  thin  way.  Kven  if  no  actual  (lammjc  is  dotie 
the  gear  of  the  bell  is  twisted  aud  struiiud  by 
the  misapplioatioa  gf  tha  fope.  It  adled 
•  docking  ^tha  bdL  [CL  A.  W.T.I 

rniN'ESE  PAVILTON.  rfllXESE  CRES- 
C£NT|  OR  CHAPEAU  CU1NOI8.  This  con- 
sists  of  a  |>i>le,  with  several  transverM  brass 

platen  of  some  crescent  or  f.int.i.stic  form,  and 
generally  terminating  at  top  with  a  conical 
pavilion  or  hat,  whence  its  several  name*.  On 

all  the^i-  partn  a  number  of  very  small  bells  are 
hiin^,  wliich  the  jnirformer  cause-i  to  jil^f1e,  by 
shaking  the  inMtruuicnt,  held  vertically,  up  aiul 
down.  It  ifl  only  u^ed  in  military  bands,  and 
luore  for  show  than  use.  [Y.  UK  P.] 

CHIPP,  Edmu.nd  Thomas,  Mus.  Doc.  Cantab., 
eldest  son  of  the  late  T.  P.  Chipp  (well  known 
as  tlie  player  of  the  'Tower  drums'),  bom  Christ- 
mas Day,  1823,  educated  in  her  Majesty's Chipel 
Koyal,  St.  .Thuu  h's.  Studied  the  violin  under 
Nadaud  .m  l  'P  'U>eci|ue,  ami  •  nriTcd  the  <>in<  n"!j 
private  band  in  1*^44.  Became  known  as  an 
oriranist  of  some  repute,  and  in  47  succeeded 
Dr.  Gauntlett  at  St.  Olaven,  a  position  he  re- 
sijfned  on  being  elected  organist  to  St  Mar>*-at- 
niil,  Ea-stclieap.  On  Mr.  liest's  retirement  from 
the  Panopticon,  Mr.  Chiop  was  chosen  to  huc- 
ceed  him  as  organist,  ana  retained  the  appoint* 
ment  until  the  clo>*'  of  that  instituti'in.  lie 
was  invited  to  l>ecome  organist  t^)  Holy  Trinity, 
Paddington,  where  he  remained  until  his  appoint- 
ment as  or:,'.inist  of  the  Ul.-'tiT  Hall,  lli  lfa-t.  in 
62.  In  M  he  \saH  appointed  or;,'aniflt  to  the  Kin- 
Haird  Hall.  Diindte.  and  jilso  to  St.  Paul's 
Cliurrli,  Edinburgh  In  the  t'ollnuinLC  v.-ar  tht" 
pusitiuu  of  organist  and  Magi^ter  Ciiuriatarum, 


to  Ely  Catbedral  wa-s  oHered  him,  a  position 
which  he  still  (1^771  occupies. 

The  works  pnxluce<i  by  this  compowr  are  the 
Oratorio  of  '.Job";  'Naomi,  a  Sacred  Idyl';  a 
book  of  24  sketches  for  lha  ocgaa,  and  Tariou 
minor  works,  sonsfs,  etc. 

CHIKOPLA.ST.  An  api>aratns  desdgned  to 
facilitate  the  aotjuirement  of  a  correct  [Kisition  of 
the  hnntls  on  the  |tianoforte.  It  wa>*  the  invention 
of  J.  1?.  IvOifier,  and  w.is  jintented  in  1S14. 

It  i  Mn^i>tol  iif  a  wiHMk-n  framework  which  ex- 
tended the  whole  length  of  the  keyboard,  and 
was  fimdy  attached  to  the  same  by  means  of 
screws.  At  the  front  of  the  keyboanl,  and 
therefore  nearest  the  player,  were  two  paralld 
rails,  between  which  the  hands  were  plaoed. 
Tlie  wrists  coidd  thus  lie  neitlu-r  raised  n  «r 
lowered,  but  could  only  move  from  side  to  side. 
At  a  suitable  elevation  above  the  keys,  and 
alxi'it  six  inches  behind  the  parallel  rails,  wa*  a 
bnw<s  nxl  extending  the  whole  length  of  tho 
framework,  and  carrying  the  socalksd  ^flmrer 
Guides.'  These  were  two  brass  frames,  which 
OHild  be  moved  alonir  tlie  nnl  Ui  any  part  of  the 
keyliitani,  each  havinir  five  diviri(MI%  (bloa|^ 
which  the  thumb  and  four  fingers  were  intro- 
duced. The  divisions  were  formed  of  thin  platea 
of  metal,  wluch  exactly  corretipcmded  to  the 
divisions  Ixitween  the  keys  of  the  instrument. 
1'hey  Inmg  in  a  ^iliuai  position  from  the  bras* 
fraiiRs*  above  mention»'<l' tf>  vt  ry  m  arly  the  K  v,  l 
of  the  keys,  and  of  course  prevented  the  lingers 
from  moving  In  any  bat  a  vertioa!  direction. 

To  tilt;  t'lp  of  each  finjjor  i;uide  was  attacheti 
a  stout  bnkis  wire  with  regulating  screw,  which 
pressing  against  the  ontside  of  the  wrist,  kept 
thi  hand  in  its  proper  position  with  rnranltothe 
arm.  In  aildition,  there  was  a  Ixiard  ruled  with 
bans  nnd  treble  staves,  called  the  gamut  K«nl, 
to  be  placed  on  the  music-desk,  on  which  tsach 
note  throughout  the  entire  compass  of  the  instru- 
ment was  found  written  precisely  above  its  cor- 
rea(K>ndiiu  key.  This  was  lielieved  to  be  of 
great  eervloe  fai  teachingthe  names  of  the  notes. 

The  chirophwt  wa«  desii,'iieil  to  assist  L^>^vr 
in  the  instruction  of  his  little  daughter,  seven 
yean  ef  afl[e.  He  was  then  living  in  Irdnnd, 
and  the  r'-i  ilt  »o  fully  answereil  his  exjiocta- 
tions  that  lie  determineti  to  re[)air  to  Dublin 
(about  1814^  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  tha 
prt-p-aifjition  of  his  sy.st<*m.  Here  his  success  was 
m  considerable,  that  he  soon  took  tlte  highest 
position  as  a  pianoforte  tetbher. 

His  mctliod  included  two  novelties  -  the  use  of 
the  chiroplast,  and  the  plan  of  making  several 
pupils,  to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  plAy  tti 
the  same  time  on  as  many  pianofortoe.  To  tJbia 
end  he  wrote  a  number  of  studies,  wUdt  were 
publishi-d  in  his  '  First  (''impjiniun  to  the  ll<»val 
Chin»plast,'  and  other  works,  in  which  aevwal 
studies,  of  various  degrees  of  dlfBenl^,  wei« 
capable  of  beinjf  playe<l  sinndt.ineously.  AlH>nt 
this  part  of  the  metluxl  great  diversity  of  oijini^q^. 
existe<l.  Many  critics  oouki  perct;ive  notfft{n|f  hxA 
<  vil  in  it.  Spohr,  however,  in  a  letter  M  i  i'«,-n 
i'rvm  Loudon  to  the  'Allgeuieiue  muaikalijicite 
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Zeltong/  in  1820,  expresses  himiielf  favotiraMy  '  Bonice  to  Tferr  lyojner,  ulio  lia«  to  look  after 
upon  it.  He  wiui  prw*ent  at  an  exaininatiou  of  thirty  or  forty  children  playing  at  ont-e.'  And  in 
Logier's  pupils,  and  writes — 'when  a  new  study  iHji  Kranx  Stoepel,  who  waa  sent  to  London  by 
waa  begun  in  qosck  teiupo^  the  Ion  advanced  the  Priueian  govemment  to  examine  into  I^igier  s 
pupils  were  unable  to  get  in  more  than  ■  note  or  system,  made  so  fiivonrable  a  re{>ort  that  I»gier 
two  in  c.ti  h  liar,  but  hy  dt^Tet- s  tlif  \  conr|uereil  was  invittil  to  Berlin,  where  in  1H21  he  es- 
more  and  more  of  the  difficulties,  and  in  a  shorter  ,  tablished  a  chirouhu^t  »cbool,  which  was  m>  suo> 
lime  than  one  oould  liaTe  betiered  possible  the  '  oessfnl  that  the  Kin^  proponed  to  him  to  instruct 
study  weTit  well.'  twt-nty  [<rofeH*irs  in  his  iij<.tliiMl,  witli  tlie  view 

By  the  tenns  of  hia  patent,  Logier  exercised  of  spreading  it  uvur  the  whole  of  Prussia.  Logier 
IIm  Tight  of  granting  permission  to  other  profes'  |  accordinjifly  remained  thne  yean  fai  Benin, 
Bors  to  make  uhc  of  the  chiroplast  and  his  syHtcm,  visitin;,'  Tendon  at  intervals.  Meantime  the  chiro- 
for  which  they  paid  high  lemw.  In  i<Si6  he  sue-  |  plast  wflN  intnxhu  ed  into  many  of  the  leading 
oeeded  in  persuading  so  many  profes(«>r8  of  the  towns  4>f  (  teriuuny.  In  Paris,  Zinimermann,  pro- 
excellenccs  of  his  method,  that  chiroplast  aca-  '  fessor  of  the  pianoforte  at  the  Con»erTatnin%  nad 
demies  were  established  in  the  provinces,  and  classes  on  the  sjrstem,  but  in  England  it  gradually 
Samuel  Webbe,  at  that  time  in  great  vogm^  oom-    died  out^  until  it  nuiy  be  doubted  if  a  single  pro- 


80  moeh  suoeess  waa  not  allowed  to  tNNi  un*  the  appamtue  is  stiU  ooeastonally  to  be  met  with 
challengt^J,  ainl  ]i<mti1e  criticisms  fimnd  expres-    at  ^ales  of  seeonilliand  instnunonts. 
sioo  in  a  number  of  pamphletsi  soma  respectable^  I     The  chief  drawback  to  the  ohiroplasty  apart 
■onw  mereir  abasia.    Of  these  the  principal  '  from  the  risk  of  the  hands  fidltng  into  bad  posi- 

were  an  artirle  in  the  'Quarterly  MuHii  al  M:\Lr-  tioriM  when  tlie  .iniiport  waw  witlidrawn,  was  the 
azine  and  Heview,'  i.  3;  'General  Ubservatinutii,'  fact  that  the  thumb  could  nut  be  pjisseil  under 
eta.  (Edinburgh,  R.  Burdie^  and  'Stric-    the  fingers,  nor  the  fingers  over  the  thumb,  as  in 

turea  on  Mr.  Ix^ritr's  System,,./  bj  fl.  de  scaleplayinir.  Kalkbrenner,  who  juim-<l  ly^K^ner  in 
Monti  (Glasgow,  W.  Tuml»ull).  the  establishment  of  a  chiroplast  class  in  iH|S,  per- 

Feeling  that  these  publications  were  likdy  to  ceiv(?d  this,  and  in  conse.i'juai-e  a<iopted  his  no- 
injtire  him  Ijogier  detenninetl  to  invite  the  mem-  cid!ed  hand-guide,  whieh  consisted  himply  of  the 
bers  of  the  Philluinnonic  Society,  and  other  mu-  lower  rail  or  wrist  impport  of  the  chiroplast,  w  ith- 
sidans,  to  attend  an  examination  of  Weblie's  out  the  finger-g<iides,  in  which  simplified  form  it  ia 
pupils  in  Loiuhm  on  Nov.  17,  1817.  The  results  manufaotiued  and  sold  at  the  nnsent  day  (1S77). 
of  this  exandnatioo  were  published  hy  hfm  in  a  '  By  another  modification  the  hand  waa  placed  in 


This  was  answered  in  a  new  pamp  hlet,  'An'  back  of  the  hand,  thus  allowing  free  movemeni 

eip«i:i'n  i>f  the  New  Sy^^t<.■m  ....  piiMislied  by  of  the  hand  along  the  keyboaid*  and  of  tiM  thlUnb 
a  Committee  of  Professors  in  London'  ^i<oudon,    uniler  the  fingers. 

Bddd  and  Oalkin,  ifti8).   The  committee  was  |    That  Logier  s  proceedings  were  not  free  ban 

chosen  from  among  those  who  had  attendeti  the  cbarlataniwni  may  lie  inferre<l  from  the  fact  of  tho 
examination  on  Nov.  17,  and  consisted  of  nj  of  establishment  in  Dublin  of  a  '  (Jbiropla.st  Cliil),' 
the  most  distinguished  musicians  of  the  day —  with  *  apedal  buttoa;  and  that  his  pretensions 
Sir  Ceort^'fi  Snmrt,  Prs.  Camaby,  Crotch,  and  were  extravagant  may  be  gathereil  from  hia 
Smith.  Messrs.  AttwiMul,  Ayrton,  B«ale,  Bur-  remark  t<»  Mazzinghi,  that  he  'oonsiiierctl  him- 
rows,  Francois  ("r.mier,  Dance,  Ferrari.  Great-  '  self  an  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  Providence^ 
orex,  Griffin,  Uawes,  William  Uorsley,  Hull-  |  for  changing  the  whole  system  of  musical  in* 
mandel,  Knyvett,  C.  Kuyvett,  jtm.,  Latour,  '  struetion/  Still,  ttie  oliject  in  view  was  gisxl,  and 
Mazzinghi,  Neate,  Vincent  Novello,  Potter,  the  attention  drawn  t  >  tin  -  ilijeet  cannot  fail  to 
Ries,  ttheningtoUf  Scheener.  Waimisley«  T.  '  have  exercised  a  beneficial  influence  uu  pianoforte 
Welch,  WiUiams.  I  tesching.  IF.  T.] 

Logier  wgoine«l  in  a  not  verv  temperate  tract — 
«▲  liefiitatioa  of  the  Fallacies  and  Misrepre-       CHITA RItOXE  (Ital.,  augmentative  of  CAi- 
MBtrtieBS^*  eto.  farm).  A  theorbo,  or  double-necked  late  of  great 

For  some  time  after  this,  pamphlctj<  in  abund-  len-^th,  with  wire  string's  aii'l  two  sets  of  tnning- 
anoe  made  their  ap{>earance.  One  uf  the  m^•^^  i>e;,'s,  the  lower  set  having  twelve,  and  the  h'gher 
bitter  was  an  article  written  by  Kollmaiin,  or-  eight  strings  attached;  the  unusual  ext<nsion  in 
g»nist  to  the  <  if  riiian  Chajx-l,  .St.  .lanies's,  to  the  h-m^th  affording  greater  develttpment  to  the  bass 
*  AUgeuicine  iiiuMkaliacbe  Zeituug'  in  Xtiv.  i8ii,  of  the  instrument.  The  Italian  chiturra  wat>  not 
and  published  at  the  same  time  in  English,  in  strung  with  catgut  Uke  the  f^anish  guitar,  but 
which  the  writer  is  candid  enough  to  say  that  he  with  wire,  like  the  German  cither  and  the  old 
believes  the  principal  secret  of  Logier's  system  is  English  cithern.  The  chitarrone,  m  implie<l  by 
to  rr>b  all  other  professors  of  their  jiupils.  the  suffix,  was  a  large  chiuirra.     I.iki  its  coiuin 

On  the  other  «ide>,  Spohr,  in  the  letter  already  ;  the  archlute  it  was  employed  in  Italy  in  the  i6lh 
quoted,  says,  '  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ehiro-  1  oenttny  with  the  clavicembalo  and  other  instm* 
plAst  fulfils  its  jiiirjHt-^e  of  inducing'  a  ii'u,<\  p<isi  nients  aceonipany  the  voice,  formiriL:  11  band, 
uan.  ot  the  hands  and  armn^  and  is  of  great  ,  the  nutty,  slightly  bitter  timbre  of  which  must 


who  employs  the  method,  though 
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letic  and  agreeftble.  LieU 
•xtaat,  noUbly 


h»ve  been  very  sympatb 
of  thaae  Murlieit  ordui 

OM  that  wan  ^oi 
together    for  th« 

Serfonnanco  oi 
lonteverde'fl  '  Or- 
feo*  in  1607.  in 
which  appear  two 
ohitarroni.  The 
vary  fine  speoiman 
of  thte  interesting 
inttmniant  here  e&> 
graced  it  in  tbo 
S>uth  Kensington 
Museum.  The 
len^'th    of    it  is 

5  feet  4  inches.  It 

in  in.>*cril>etl  inside 
*  Andrew  Taug  in 
Siena,  1621.'  In 
the  photographs 
published  by  the 
lioeo  Comunale  di 
Mosiai  of  Bologna* 
the  applications  of 
the  Dames  chitar- 
rone  and  arohlote 

—  possihlv  by  an 
overwight  —  are  re- 
versed. [Abchlutb, 

CiTHKK,  LuTE.ThE- 
ORHO.]  [A.J.H.] 

C  li  L  A  i)  N  I, 
Krnst  Flokkns 
FRiEDRicn,  who 
hati  been  called  the 
father  of  modem 
acoustics,  was  bom 
»t  Wittembei^  in 
1756.  His  f;ither 
was  ft  stem  edu- 
cator, and  hia 
youth  wan  conse- 
quently spent  in 
vl»ii'  iipplicationto 
the  stntly  of  a  va- 
riety of  «u}tje<  t'<,  of 
Wbiell  ^e.  .^^;lJ^hy 
8eem8  to  have  been 
the  chief,  and  mn- 
tiic  very  subordi- 
nate, ior  he  did 
not  bei^n  to  study 
thfr  latter  eon>i;Kt« 
mtly  till  he  waa  1 9. 
At  the  ediege  of 

rJrinnna  he  studied  law  and  uKMlicine,  appan  utlv 
uncertain  to  which  to  ajjply  hiujKelf.  At  Leipzig 
in  17SJ  ho  wBi  made  doctor  of  laws,  but  aoon 
uliandoned  tliat  p.<-ition  and  the  sliidv  "f  i'lri-^ 
pru<lence  to  apply  liiui^elf  cxeluvi  veiy  to  jihyeical 
aeienoe.  His  attention  \va>  >'h>ii  drawn  to  the 
imperfeotion  of  the  knowled;.,'e  of  tlic  law  <  of 
sound,  and  he  determined  to  devote  liinjttclt  to 
their  inve-tieation.  His  first  researchct-  on  the 
vibrations  of  round  and  square  platii%  beUs»  and 


rings,  were  pubhahed  aa  early  as  1787.  It  was 
in  connection  with  thflM  that  he  invented  the 
beathtiful  and  fanioun  expeiiment  for  showing  the 
modes  of  vibration  of  metal  or  glass  plates,  by 
scattering  sand  over  the  surfiMe. 

His  researches  extended  over  a  cotmderable 
part  of  tile  domain  of  acoustics ;  embracing,  be- 
sides those  mentioned  above,  investigations  aa 
longitudinal  vibnyon^  on  the  notei  of  nipaa 
when  filled  with  differait  gases ;  on  the  theaty 
of  11  iiix  .nance  and  dissonance  ;   the  acoustical 
propertie«  of  conoert-rooms ;  and  the  distribution 
of  murioal  initnimentB  into  dasaea.  With  ahsri- 
6i<,'hte<lnesK  c!iar.a<'t«'rintir  at  once  of  the  greatest 
.and  least  of  mortals,  he  thought  the  noblest 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  invent  some  new  instro- 
,nient  on  a  principle  V)efore  unkn'>\vn.    To  this 
•object  he  himself  said  that  he  devoUxl  more  time, 
trouble  and  nuNMy,  than  to  his  great  aoientifie 
research  en.    Tlie  result  wa.H  first  an  instrument 
which  lie  called  Eujthon,  which  consisted  chiefly 
.of  snnill  cylinders  of  glass  of  the  thii  kne->is  of  a 
jpen,  which  wore  set  in  vibration  by  the  moieteoed 
.finger.    This  he  afterwards  developed  into  an 
instrument  which  ho  called  the  Clavi-cylinder, 
.And  looked  U|K)n  as  the  practical  aM»licaiion  of 
hia  discoveries,  and  the  glory  of  his  Im.  In  form 
it  was  like  a  square  pianoforte,  and  ci'niprised 
ibur  and  a  half  octaves.  The  sound  was  producod 
by  friction  from  a  ringle  glass  cylinder  oonneeted 
with  internal  nin<  lniien,-.  liv  which  the  difference* 
of  the  notts  w^ore  priKluL'ed.     Its  iwlvantai^'tsi 
were  said  to  be  the  power  of  proloniiin;,'  s<«i;nd 
.and  obtaining  'crescendo'  and  'diminuendo'  at 
pleasure.     Alter  1S02,  when  he  publi'»hed  his 
'Treatise  on  Acoustics,*  he  travelletl  in  various 
parts  of  Euroi«e  taking  his  clavi-cyliuder  with 
him,  and  lecturini;  upon  it  and  on  acoustics.  In 
Paris,  in  iSoH,  lie  was  introduced  to  Xa[>oleon 
by  Laplace.    The  Emperor  with  oharactiieristio 
appreciation  of  hit  tmpeirtanoe  gave  him  6000 
francs,  and  desired  him  to  have  liis  vrreat  work 
tranalated  into  French,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natioQ.  'Thia  vraric  he  undertook  himsdi;  nad 
in  1809  it  was  puMislied  with  a  short  auto- 
biography prefixed,  and  dedicated  to  Napuleou. 
After  thia  n«  raunned  his  travels  and  leetorea 
.for  some  yean.    Hi.s  lal^'urs  in  science,  luojctly 
but  not  exclusively  dovot^^l  to  acoustics,  con- 
•tinued  up  to  the  year  of  his  death,  which  hap* 
pened  suddenly  of  apoplexy  in  1837. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  more  important 
Works  in  connection  with  nooostlos,  in  the 
of  their  a|ipearauce. 

I.  KnIdeekaniKn  Qber  iU  Hmo- 
rle  tin,  KiMiiiei,  ITRT. 

i  vi>«r  dia  iSngmilBm  alntr 

:i.  t'ebrr  die  lotwHudbMi 
Hcbwiutfuiieen  d«r  BaitoB  and 
MOcho. 

4.  I'elx-r  dr»h«ndd  ttawliicao- 
Ben  rine?  Slater. 

li.-!(rft|te  rur  BcrHilminn 
cliio  liey^ni  Vurtra<»  dst  Kiuc- 
MiN.  IWI. 

a  re1wr4toTBMclmrrMbld 

vi-rwhl'dMirti  (hiMiirn. 

T.  Klii^  iMTie  Art  (lie  (iMchwIn- 
ili.-krit    <t<'i  ScliniiiKUfigrii 

«lii-ni    >'.!.u   l<>n«  durrli 


AntvM-tioiu  lu  bnt Iniincn. 
al'asar  dh 


At* 

li*>l(?> 

6.  Xariirlcbt  rnn  dem  rtavi- 
CTl1n4*r.eincn  TMUCCftuidaocn  !■>- 
■tranwBl*.  IMWO) 

lA  Zwvlto  MaetitkM  too  4md 
CUvioIltMiar.  and  elnaB  mm 
Itoue  detwlbeo.  liCTT 

n.  HU-  AlniMtk.  lin^tkiapr  aral 
H»rt<l.  i-vi. 
VL  Snt»  Bertrff*  tor  Aku<«au 

lb.  in?. 

is.  B*tti«c*    rar  pnktHcbMi 

!rii  I    14.  Kurre  IVbrr«td>t  drr  S<-<isU- 


uitd  Klaiic-«»trhi«,  etc  CcttuM. 
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CHOICE  OF  UEUCULKiS.  THE,  a  'munical  I 
intarhide*  for  loki*  «nd  obomn ;  the  wordi  from  I 

Spender's  rfilymetis;  th-'  music  by  HaiuKl, 
partly  atlaptud  from  his  Alcestea.  Autograph 
ifl  Buckingham  Pftlaoe— bogfun  Juno  iS,  1750, 
finished  July  5,  1750-  Vnit  la'^t  chorus  aiM<  d 
afterwanjb.  PrtAiuced  at  Coveut  (iardeu,  March 
1,  «75«-  [6-] 
CHOIR,  ofttn  y»ronounced  Qimre.  Tlie  part  uf 
the  church  east  of  tho  nave,  in  which  the  services 
■noolebnted.  TiMteraiwnowalimMtreBtrioted 
to  catbodrah  and  abbey  churches,  'chancel' 
being  used  for  the  Kame  part  of  an  ordinary 
church.  'Choir'  is  also  used  for  the  singers  in 
chnrrhts  i>f  all  kinds;  ami  for  the  ixTtions  into 
which  a  chorus  is  tiivided  when  the  cuuipo»ition 
is  written  tat  two^  time,  «r  Mj  okhor  number 
of 'choirs.'  [U.] 

CHOUi  ORGAN.   The  name  given  to  the 
■nnUovganwhicKinoatliedralandomerehnrobei,  1 

u^ed  to  hant,'  Hiispcnded  in  fnint  and  !  <  Inw  the 
larger  or  Great  Organ.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  employment  to  accompany  the  vocal  choir  in  i 
the  chief  portions  of  the  Choral  Service  exoefi  I 
the  parts  marked  '  Full,'  and  the  '  Oluriaa,*  whidl 
were  usually  supported  by  the  '  Loud  Oi^gMi*  m 
it  was  sometimes  called.  Tho  choir  organ  was 
generally  of  very  sprightly  tone  however  small  it 
night  be;  one  of  tliree  stops  only  not  unfke* 
qoently  consisting  of  the  following  ftnmbinatifln — 
Stopped  Diapason,  Principal,  Fifteenth. 

Father  Smith's  choir  organ  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  (1694-7),  the  most  complete  he  ever 
made,  had  the  IbUowing  eight  stofM : — Stopped 
Diapason  (Wood\I*riiii  iii;il,  Flute  Metal), < Jema- 
hom  Twelfth,  Fittecuth,  Mixture  ill  ranks, 
Grenaoiin  (through).  Vox  hunuHia  (through). 

Situ  e  tho  devt  lnpment  of  the  swi  l!  <>r^r^n 
within  the  last  50  years,  the  choir  organ  has  had 
to  yield  its  position  to  its  move  attnctire  rival 
the  'second'  manual,  and  now  occupies^  tho 
place  of  'thirrl.'  It  is  nevertheless  of  so  uhcIuI 
•ad  convenient  a  nature,  that  it  cannot  be 
omitted  without  its  abseooe  being  oonstantly  felt. 
[C;baib  Oboak.]  \JL  J.  H.] 

CHOPIN,  Pbakoois  FBKDntio,  was  bom 

March  l,  i>^o.)  (not  iSio.  an  has  l)een  fre- 
quently statol  and  evtn  insi  ribed  on  his  tomb- 
8t4me  .  at  Zela  Zowa  W  ila,  a  village  six  miles 
from  War^taw,  in  I'olaiul ;  tiled  at  I'aris,  Oct.  1 7, 
and  waM  biirieil  at  the  cemetery  of  the 
F^-la-Chaise,  between  the  gntvea  of  Qtsrubini 
and  Bellini.  Kobert  Schumann,  when  reviewing 
Chopin's  Preludes  for  the  '  Neue  Zeitsclmft  fUr 
musik,'  in  1^39,  called  hiiu  'the  boldest  and 

Endest  ^tio  spirit  of  the  times!'  (Ges. 
iriflfln,  Ui.  laa) ;  he  might  have  added  with 
al  least  equal  truth,  and  in  tin-  fa4.'e  of  all  con- 
tsooporary  opposition,  that  Chupin  was  a  legiti>  | 
natdy  trained  mnndan  of  quite  exceptional  1 
attainments,  a  pianist  of  tln>  very  fir.^t  nnlcr, 
itnd  a  writer  for  tho  pianoforte  preeminent 
beyond  comjMiriMon — a  great  master  of  style, 
A  fa.-citijkt'ii_;  irif'l' Mli^t.  ri,«  \'.iA\  :\s  a  mort  nriL,'i- 
nal  mauipuiatur  ut  puisiMUit  and  retincd  rhythm  1 


and  harmony.  As  he  preferred  fonns  in  n-hioh 
some  sort  of  riiythmie  and  melodic  tyj>e  id  pre- 
Bcril't  d  at  the  out-<  t,  —  .such  as  the  Mazurka, 
polonaise,  Vabe,  .Bolero,  Tarantelle,  &c.,  he 
virtually  set  himself  the  task  of  sa>nng  the  same 
port  of  thin;,'  again  and  again;  yet  he  ajuiears 
truly  inexhaustible.  Each  Etude,  Prelude,  Im- 
promptu,  SchenKS  Ballade,  presenta  an  aspect 
of  the  Hiil)ject  not  pointed  out  before  ;  eadi 
has  a  ruUoit  d\tre  of  its  own.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  of  which  pertain  to  the  |rfeoes 
written  in  his  teens,  thought  and  form,  matter 
and  manner,  shades  of  emotion  an«l  sliades  of 
stylo,  blend  perfectly.  IJke  a  magician  he  ap- 
pears iKM^sesMd  of  the  secret  to  transmute  and 
transfigure  whatever  he  touches  into  some 
weird  crvt^tal,  convincing,'  in  its  conformation, 
transparent  in  its  eccentricity,  of  which  no 
duplicate  is  possible,  no  imitation  deabtthle. 
He  was  a  gre;tt  inventor,  not  only  as  rcganls 
the  technical  treatment  of  the  pianoforte,  but 
as  reganls  music  jht  $e,  as  regards  oompod* 
tion.  He  spoken  of  new  things  well  wordl 
hearing,  and  found  new  ways  of  saying  such 
things.  The  emotional  materials  he  embodiea 
axe  not  of  the  very  highest ;  his  moral  nature 
was  not  cast  in  a  sublime  mould,  and  hiu  in- 
tellect was  not  of  the  profoundest ;  his  bias  was 
romantic  and  sentimental  rather  than  heroio 
or  mifre — but  be  his  material  ever  so  exotic, 
he  invariably  makes  ameniLi  by  the  ex«iiiibite 
refinement  of  his  diction.  Ue  is  most  careful 
to  avoid  raelodle,  rhythmie,  or  harmonic  com- 
njonplaces;  a  vul^'ar  mehwly  <ir  a  haltiiiLT  rliytlnti 
seem  to  have  l>een  iubtinctiveiy  revolting  to 
him;  and  as  for  refined  harmony,  he  strtivo 
so  hard  to  attain  it,  that  in  a  few  of  his  last 
pieces  he  may  be  said  to  have  overshot  the 
mark,  and  to  havo  mbtilissd  his  progressiona 
into  obt  11  senses. 

Tlie  list  of  his  works  extends  only  up  to 
op.  74,  and  when  bound  up  in  a  few  thin  vo- 
lumes Chcmin  is  'certainly  not  fbrmidablet  yet 
his  published  pieces  rei^resent  an  Immeme 
amount  of  care  and  labour.  With  reyanl  to 
rare  musical  value,  originality  and  perfection 
of  style,  the  solo  pieces  might  be  classed  as 
follows  :  —  Ettide'<  and  Preludes;  Mazurkas 
and  I'olonaiHcs ;  Ballades  and  Scherzi ;  Noc- 
turnes and  Vatses;  etc.  The  two  concertos  are 
highly  intcrc-tiny  ax  far  as  the  treatment  of 
the  solo  part  is  concerned,  but  the  orchestration 
is  poor. 

During  Chopin's  lifetime  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  fixed  notion  with  the  generality  of  musi- 
cians that  ho  was  a  sort  of  inHpired  nmateor, 
who  could  not  be  classed  with  professional 
academically  trained  musicisns.  Iisst*s  singular 
and  <  liver  e>^i^;iy,  'Frederic  Chopin,'  did  not 
mend  matters  much — for  Lisxt  too,  though  he 
of  all  men  knew  best  how  eminent  a  minelan 
Chopin  was,  rhosc  to  accent  the  poetical,  ro- 
mantic side  of  his  individuality.  Liszt  was, 
moreover,  led  into  errors  of  fact  by  the  paucity 
of  atitlicntic  biographical  materials.  Tin-  truth 
about  Cho^un's  birtllt  iauuly,  health,  cluiracter, 
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frieBd>1n'ps.  early  trail. ing.  and  the  dawn  of  his 
career  an  &  player  and  cunipooer,  was  not  known 
till  the  pabUcHtion  of  MuriU  Karasowskri  re- 
cent and  trustworthy  hiograjihy  (Dn-sk'n  1877. 
Itics).  A  Polish  emij^rant,  '  Grzyiii.ila,'  who 
was  amonglt  dMipin's  early  at-  iuainumces  at 
Parisi  seems  wurwerable  for  iho  various  mi»- 
statements  in  the  contemporary  Dictionariee, 
and  in  Liszt'a  a-isay.  The  atwertion  for  in- 
stance th»t  Prince  liadziwill,  the  compoBer  of 
tolerable  mnrio  to  6oeChe*s  'Faust,*  bad  de- 
fray ttl  the  exiwnseK  of  Chojiin's  wliooling,  in  at 
much  without  fouudjition  as  thts  acntimentai 
talk  about  Chopin^a  extrane  feeUeneas  and 
continuous  ill  health.  l?<)th  I>iszt.  and  Ocor.'c 
Sand  (in  her  uieiuoirv),  chotte  to  ]Munt  Chopin  at* 
•  feeble  youth  continually  at  death's  door,  linng 
in  an  atnii>s]ib<*r«M>f  moonshine  and  Mtiititnentality. 
Thti  truth  wa>*  quite  the  revertk;.  He  was  iu>t 
a  r\>buHt  |)eni«>Q,  but  he  did  Dot  know  a  moment's 
illnu8»  before  tlic  last  ten  yean  of  hiM  life,  when 
the  gemiH  of  bronchitis  aiid  oonsumption  deve- 
lopo<i  rapidly  under  the  late  hoon  and  eatdte- 
m^t  of  I'arisian  life. 

As  a  young  man  be  was  fresh  and  liveily, 
rt:i'ly  f  ir  kiudjt  of  fun  and  frolic,  a  gtM>d 
Mimic  and  caricaturist,  and  ^uite  strung  enough 
to  stand  loog  journeys  in  itnigh  Gennaii  stage- 
coarhes.  There  are  records  of  his  visits  to 
Ikirliu,  Drebdeu,  Dantzig,  Leipzig,  Vienna,  &c., 
ere  he  was  twenty.  Nicolas  Chopin,  bis  father, 
a  Kn  iK-biuan  by  birth  and  extraction,  a  native 
ot  N aiii  v.  (\ini>»  to  Warsaw  a«  a  private  tutor. 
}l<  I"  .11..  i>i..fe«8or  at  the  Lyi i-e  uf  Wanaw, 
and  lie|>t  a  delect  private  school  of  his  own, 
where  young  uien  uf  good  families  were  bn)ught 
up.  together  with  bis  son  Frederic.  The  mother, 
Justine  Krysaaowska,  was  of  a  pure  Polish 
ftmily.  and  seems  to  have  transmitted  to  her 
B4in  tlie  |«vuliar  f-eu-sitivenetw  of  her  Sc^lavonie 
temperauient.  In  1818,  when  barely  nine, 
Frederic  played  a  eonoarto  by  (lyrowetx,  and 
iuiprovi>..l  in  |i;:Mir.  Hirt  first,  viTy  early 
comi'«>aili<iii.-.,  Wirt  dunces:  Pohmaises,  Ma/.ur- 
kas,  and  Vai>i  A  native  of  Bobemiay  Zwyny, 
and  a  learned  (itrii  an,  .lo.seph  Eisner,  director 
of  the  8«.hool  <if  mu^ic  at  Warsaw,  composer  of 
Diuob  mediocre  clnm-h  muKie.  &c.,  a  sound  mu- 
sician, and  it  is  always  said  a  devoted  HtixU  nt  of 
Bach  (i.e.  of  what  little  wa^  then  an<i  there 
known  of  Itach),  were  his  masters  and  subse- 
quently his  friends.  At  nineteen,  a  finished 
-virtuoso,  equal  if  not  superior  to  all  contem- 
poraries except  Liszt,  diopin  started  with  his 
two  concertos  and  some  minor  pieces^  via  Vienna 
and  Munich,  where  he  gave  concerts,  fbr  Paris, 
owtetisibly  on  lii.s  way  to  Kiijand.  But  he 
settled  iu  Pnriti.  and  rarely  stirred  from  thence. 
He  used  to  say  that  hw  life  consisted  of  an 
cjiiMide,  without  a  beginning  and  with  a  sad 
tinl.  The  epiwode  wa*  this:  at  Liszt's  in.'<Uga- 
ti(-n,  in  1^36,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
]\I.»danie  Gi*<>rgc  Sand,  and  was  coiiif  It  t*  !\  fa.«ci- 
nuted  ami  ab-iorlnd.  In  the  aiuutnn  of 
when  li<  hail  lK_n!n  to  hufb-r  from  bronchitis, 
Jdadauo  Hand  took  him  to  Minorca,  where  they 
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spont  the  winter,  and  whom  ghe  nursed  and 
loved  him,  for  which  kindu«t>«  he  was  profuse  in 
expressions  of  ^titudeto  the  end  of  hw  days. 
Soon  after  their  retuni  to  Parin  slie  put  him 
into  one  of  the  leant  attractive  of  lier  novels, 
'Lucrczia  Floriani,'  under  tha  name  of  Pkiaoe 
Karol,  whom  she  depicts  as  a  highflown.  con- 
sumptive, and  exasperating  nuisance,  and  left 
him  after  some  eight  years  of  sentimental  ame- 
nities to  his  oougb  and  his  piano.  Barring 
a  couple  of  *  short  visits  to  iSigland,  and  one 
to  Scotland  sliortly  before  his  death  in  49,  he 
lived  a  retired  yet  iar  from  quiet  life  in  Paris, 
giving  lessons,  practising,  and  at  intervals 
jK)«ing — the  epoileil  child  of  a  small  circle  of 
syaiputhising  admirers.  But  it  was  uo  ig- 
noble retirement,  as  the  names  of  some  of  hw 
I'arisian  frii  fi.l>.  huch  a-^  Li>zt  and  Berlioz, 
ilakac  and  lielliui,  Adolph  Nourrit  and  Heine;, 
£m«t,  Delacroix,  and  Meyerbeer,  mffinently 
attest. 

Chopin's  works  include  2  Concertos  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra ;  i  Trio  for  Piano  and  Strings  * 

3  Duos  for  Piano  and  Cello.  For  Piano  ijolo  3 
Sonatas;  27  Etudes;  52  MasnriEas;  2$  Pr»- 
liides ;  19  Nocturnes;  13  'W;dlzes;  12  PoLv 
naisoa;  5  Rondos:  4  Scherzos;   4  Pallades; 

4  Ftotauies;  3  Eeeeswaisest  4  Impromptaa ; 
4  Bct«  of  Variation." ;  a  Parcarol.j :  a  Bercense; 
aKrakoviak;  aBt^lero;  aTarantelle;  a  Funetcal 
Mareh;  an  Allegro  de  concert,  also  a  Rondeau 
for  2  Pianos,  and  16  Polish  M>ngH,  in  all  74  num- 
bered and  7  unnumbered  works.  By  far  the 
best  edition  is  Carl  Klindworth's,  pul>li>hed  at 
Moscow.  There  is  a  Thematic  Catalogue,  pul>- 
lished  by  Breitkupf  &  Uartol.  |^£.  1).] 

CH0RA6US.   A  titular  fimctionary  in  the 

I^niversity  of  Oxford,  who  derives  his  name  from 
the  leader  of  the  chorus  in  the  ancient  (Jrrrck 
drama  (xop<»7^»)-  In  the  year  i6i6,  l>r.  William 
Heather,  desirous  to  ensurt;  the  t*tudy  and  practice 
of  music  at  Oxford  in  future  ages,  establiijjed  the 
offu  of  Pn)fe»»or,  Ch«»ragu.H,  and  CoryphiPus,  and 
endowed  them  with  modest  stipendjs.  The  Pro- 
fessor was  to  give  instruction  in  the  theory  of 
music  ,  tl»e  Choragus  and  the  C^trj-pha-us  were  to 
superintend  its  practice.  'Twice  a  week,'  say  the 
nrdinanoes  of  Dr.  Heather,  'is  the  Choragus  to 
]irc~i  nt  himself  in  the  Music  School  ainl  c  lubict 
the  practice,  Ltoth  vocal  and  instrumental,  of  all 
who  may  choose  to  attend.*  TheinstrunMotetoha 
used  by  the  students  at  th«  jH-rfomiance?  were  | 
furnished  out  of  Dr.  Heather's  l>eiK'fa<  tiaiw; 
provision  was  matle  for  obtaining  trel'le  votoea^ 
ami  e\  t  rvthing  re<|ui«*ite  to  the  regular  and  prnc- 
tieal  cidlivation  of  music  as  one  of  the  matkuiic  j 
Btuilies  appeared  to  have  lieen  devised.  Yet  Dr. 
Heather  must  have  had  certain  raisgi  ving^  as  to  the 
future  of  his  institutions,  for  he  enacts  that  'if  no 
oue  shall  attend  the  meetings  in  the  Music  Scli04.il, 
then  the  Choragus  hinuel?  shall  aiog  with  two 
Ixiys  for  at  least  an  hoar.'  Little  as  Jlr.  Heather 
asked  of  posterity,  he  obtained  Hill  leas.  Tha 

1  Oi>^  r>r  Ibif*- w»<  iliiriiii  f'l.       > 't'      't*.  )V  k-»v  t«.>  f».n- 
cert*  In  l^'iukm,  M  Ihr  Uvuva  ot  Mr.  f«rt<>r1«  uxl  Uinl  talBivtiClt, 
.  aad  ptoyie  SI  «NilUbiUI  at  ito  rMMi  MB  Id  Ha 
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pvncticcs  ceasoil ;  tlio  inHtrumente  were  disperse*!,  [ 
and  their  remnunt  tiually  broken  up  by  the  an-  ' 
thoritiea  as  oUl  lumber;  and  no  ChorogUB  has 
either  conducted  or  sung  in  the  Music  School  { 
\cithin  the  memory  of  man.    The  history  of  thia 
well-meuit  ondowment  maj  point  eithor  to  the 
nicliflbrenoe  And  misnuuMigemfliit  of  a  tTniverRity, 
or  t<i  the  diiiibtful  vitality  of  offici.il  attfinptH  ' 
to  ftiiiter  a  free  art.   Of  we  years  the  Choragus 
bM  been  charged,  along  with  the  Profiseaor,  tnth 
the  conduct  of  the  examinations  for  nui>;ic.il  de- 
gteex.    Tht;  emoluments  of  the  office,  derived  iu 
part  fnim  the  aboTe^mentioiied  endomnent,  in 
pirt  froin  fet^  p.ud  on  examiiuition,  amount  in 
ail  to  an  insigolHcant  total.  [C.  A.  F.]  • 

CHOBALE  (Ger.  Cftorsl.and  Cbrafe),  a  mered 

choral  !;"T)i;  ir.mtUH  clmraHri')  which  in.iv  .'iliinist 
be  sskiii  to  belong  excluiiively  to  the  reformed 
church  of  (vermany,  In  which  it  originated. 
Luther  intnuiueod  a  p>pul.ir  dement  into  wor 
shi|i  by  writing  hynin»  in  the  vernacular  und 
wedding  them  to  rhyttunie  musio,  which  shouM 
i^peal  to  the  people  in  a  new  and  more  lively 
acnae  than  the  old  fashioned  uni  hythmic  church 
music.  The  effect  was  as  great  (with  all  due 
feipeci  to  the  diffisrent  quaU^  of  the  lever)  as 
the  ManeilhuM  in  Prance  or  Lillibanero  hi  Eng- 
land, ur  .Vuber'sMa^aniello  and  the  Bral)ari9onne 
in  BruKseU;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  no 
insignificaat  diare  in  the  rapid  spread  of  the 
new  id.  M-j  was  owing  to  these  inspiriting  and 
vigorous  hymns,  which  seemed  to  burst  from  the 
liMkrta  of  the  enthwiiaetic  and  earnest  men  of 
whom  Luther  was  the  chief.  The  movement 
passed  rapidly  over  Gennauy,  and  produced  in  a 
duvt  time  a  literature  of  lacred  hymns  and 
time<<  which  caTumt  be  surpassed  for  ditpiity  and 
simple  devotional  earnestness.  Luther  and  his 
frieildWalther  brought  out  a  collection  at  Erfurt 
in  1534,  which  wa8  called  the  '  Enchiridion,'  or 
band-book.  Thou;,h  not  absolutely  the  firei,  it 
w^as  the  most  important  early  collection,  and  had 
a  preface  by  Luther  himself.  A  great  number 
of  coUeetioM  appeared  aboat  the  lame  time  in 
TJirious  prirtH  of  (Jeniiany,  and  continued  to  ap- 
near  till  the  latter  part  of  the  i  jth  century,  when, 
flrom  politieal  as  well  aa  religious  drcunurtanoes. 

the  !<treatn  '  f  |ir'>durtion  beeoXDA  duggishy  and 
then  shortly  MU>ppod  alttKp'ether. 

The  sources  of  the  chorales  were  various : 
jjreat  nnmWra  were  oriirinal,  but  many  were 
adapted  from  the  old  church  tunes,  and  some 
•were  from  altogether  secular  sources.  For  in- 
■taaocit  the  chorale  '  Der  Du  bist  drei'  is  from  the 
ancient  'O  beats  lux  Trinitatis';  and  'Allein 
Gott  in  der  Hoh  sei  Ehr,'  which  Mendelssohn 
uses  in  a  modified  form  in  '  St.  Paul,'  is  also 
based  opca  a  hymn  of  the  Roman  ehnreh.  On 
tlie  other  hand  '  Herr  Clirist  der  einig'  (lott's 
Sohn'  is  taken  from  a  secular  tune  '  Ich  hiirt'  ein 
Frikdeia  Uagen*;  and  *Herslieh  thnt  mieh  ver- 
Jaogeilf*  which  appears  several  times  in  Rach's 
'Iftaltllim-l'aBsiou' — for  instancx-  to  the  words 
•O  Haopt  vol!  Blut  und  Wundeu' — is  taken 
Irnm  a  secular  tune  '  M>  in  (]>  tiiuth  ist  mir 
verwirret.'    Of  many  of  them  it  ia  dillicult  to  tix 


the  origin.  That  generally  known  in  England 
as  Lutlier's  Hymn  (Es  i->t  gewis^lich'icaonotwith 
probability  be  attributed  to  him ;  Uut  there  seems 
no  doubt  that  the  famous '  Ein'  feste  Burg,'  which 
Meyerbeer  ttiok  as  the  text  of  '  The  Hugue- 
nots,' and  Mendelssohn  used  in  his  Reformation 
Snnphony,  Wagner  in  his  'Kaiser  Marseh.'and 
liju^h  in  various  ways  in  hi>  Cjuitata  to  the 
same  words,  is  really  by  the  great  reformer. 
The  most  prolilb  eomposer  of  chorales  was 
.Toliann  Criiger,  who  was  bom  n  iiic  time  after 
Luther's  death.  One  of  his,  'Nun  <lanket  alle 
Gott,'  is  best  known  in  England  from  its  oae 
by  Mendelssohn  in  his  '  Lobgesjiug.* 
1  The  chorale  which  Menielssolm  uses  in  'St. 
I  Paul,'  at  the  death  of  Stephen,  is  by  (;<  urg 
Neumark,  who  also  wrote  the  original  words 
I  to  it.  In  the  preface  to  Bennett  and  Gold- 
I  Schmidt's  ' ChoraIe-biK)k  for  England'  this  tune 
is  said  to  Jiave  been  so  papular  that  in  the 
course  of  a  century  after  its  fiiBt  appearance  no 
less  than  400  hymns  had  been  written  to  it. 

A  very  famous  collecUou  of  tunes  was  pub- 
lished in  Fsris  in  1565  by  Claude  GoudimeL 
Most  of  these  soon  found  their  way  into  the 
Gorman  collections,   and  became  uaturalisoti. 
i  Among  them  was  the  tune  known  in  Eogland  as 
the  '  Old  Hundredth.'  Its  first  appearance  seems 
I  to  have  been  in  a  French  translation  of  the 
i  Psalms  with  music  by  Marot  and  Ik-/a,  pub- 
lished at  Lyons  in  1563.    Many  of  the  tunes 
in  (loudimel's  collection  were  from  secular 
sources. 

I     The  custom  of  accompaii^yiag  chorales  00  the 
organ,  and  of  playing  and  writing  what  were 

t  illed  figured  eli<'ralr><,  cautied  great  strides  to  be 
made  in  the  development  of  harmony  and  coun- 
terpoint, and  also  in  the  art  of  playing  the 
organ;  so  that  by  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 

i century  Germany  ptissessed  the  fiuef^t  school  of 
cfganists  in  Europe,  one  also  not  likely  to  be 
surpassed  in  modem  times.  [(',  H.  H.P.] 

CUOKAL  FANTAisIA.    A  composition  of 
Beethoven's  (op.  80)  in  C  minor,  ibr  piano  solo, 

j  orchestra,  solo  quartet  .and  chorus.    Tt  is  in  two 
sections — an  '  Ailagio '  and  a  '  i'inale.  Allegro.' 
I  The  Adagio  is  for  piano  solo  in  the  style  of  an 
improvisation ;  indeed  it  was  actually  extern- 
j  porised  by  Beethoven  at  the  first  performance, 
,  and  not  written  down  till  long  alter.    The  Or- 
chestra then  joins,  .uul  the  Finale  is  foundi  d  on 
the  melody  of  an  early  song  of  Beethoven's— 
i  'Gegenliobe' — being  the  second  part  of  '  Seufzer 
eines  Ungeliebten'  (1795) — first,  variations  for 
piano  and  orchestra,  Allegro ;  then  an  Adagio  ; 
then  a  Marcia,  assai  viv;ice;  and  lastly,  aJi  Alle- 
gretto in  which  the  solo  voices  and  chorus  sing 
'  the  air  to  words  by  Kuflhw  in  praise  of  music. 
Thi-  form  of  the  pie  e  appears  to  lie  entirely 
original,  and  it  derives  a  special  iulere.'st  from 
its  being  a  precursor  of  the  Choral  Symphony. 
In  btith  the  finales  are  variations  ;  the  tliemcs  of 
the  two  are  strikingly  alike  ;  certain  passages  in 
the  vocal  part  of  uie  Fantjis'a  predict  those  in 
the  Symphonv  (coinj)are  'und  Kratt  venniihlen ' 
J  with  'uberraStcmenz.lt  ');  and  lastly,  there  is 
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the  fhek  fbit  Beeihoven  speaks  «f  the  finale  ef 

the  Snn))honv  as  'in  tlu-  ('ami;  style  M  the  Fan- 
tania  but  far  more  extrn<lc<r  (Letter  to  Prubst, 
March  lo,  iSi^).  It  wan  firit  performed  by 
Beetljoven  hiiiiH4»If,  at  the  Theatre  an  der  Wien, 
Dec.  22,  1808;  publiHhed  July  181 1  ;  dedicated 
to  the  King  of  BaTMi*i  tts  firut  appearance  in 
the  Philharmonic  prosframmes  is  May  8,  1 843 — 
repeated  un  32nd — Mn.  Anderson  pianist  both 
times.  Sketches  for  the  Fantasia  are  said  t) 
exist  es  early  as  1800,  with  thoee  for  the  6 
Qiwrtets  (op.  18),  and  the  C  minor  Symphony 
(Thayer,  Chron.  YerzcichniM,  no.  143).  [G.] 

CHORAL  HARMONIC  SOCIETY.  The 
members  of  this  amateur  society  met  at  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  for  the  practice  of 
concerteil  vocal  .-vn  l  instrumental  music.  In 
1837  Mr.  L>uudo  v,iui  ihe  leader,  Mr.  HoUlernaiS 

the  oondQCtor,  and  Mr.  Bevin^>n  the  organist. 
Tlie  pragrmmmes  usually  included  a  glee  or 
macbigal  with  symphonies,  overtures,  and  vocaI 
Bol.w. 

CHORAL  HARMONISTS'  SOCIETY.  An 
association  ufaututeurs  devoted  to  the  pcrl<>nnuiioe 
of  great  chord  works  with  urchcKtrul  ucc(>iu]iaui> 
meats;  held  its  first  neetimg  at  the  Now  London 
Hotel.  Bridge  Street.  Bladcfriars,  Jan.  a,  18.^3, 
and  the  sub.-ei]ueiit  ouea  at  the  London  Tavern 
until  the  last  Concert^  April  4,  1851,  twelve 
months  after  whidi  the  Society  was  dissolved. 
It  had  a  full  band  (containing,  in  1S3S,  violins, 
6  violas.  3  celli>8,  3  ba«ses.  with  complete  wind) 
and  chorus.  The  solo  singers  were  prnfrewiniials 
Clara  Novello,  Miss  Bircli.  Mis.s  Dnlliv.  Mr. 
J.  A.  Novello,  etc.  Its  oonductorit  were  MeKsrs. 
V.  Novello,  Lucan,  Neate,  and  Westrop;  leader 
Mr.  Dauilo.  The  progTainmeii  were  excellent. 
Amouj.;  the  works  ixsrtormed  were  Beethoven's 
Ma«8  in  D  (April  i,  1839,  and  again  April  I, 
1 844).  Usydn's  SSeaeons,  Mendelssohn's  Walpur- 
giHnight,  «to. 

llio  Choral  Hannoni.sts  were  a  secession  firom 
the  City  op  Lokuos  Classical  Harmonists. 
who  held  thdr  first  meeting  April  6,  iSjr, 
and  met  alternately  at  Faru's  nuisic  shop. 
71  Lombard  Street,  and  the  Horn  Tavern,  JDoo- 
tors'  Commons.  M  r.  T.  H.  Sevom  was  eondnctor, 
and  Mr.  Dando  leader,  and  the  accomimniments 
were  arranL:e<i  for  a  septet  string  band.  Among 
the  princijial  works  thus  given  were  .Qbewn. 
Spohr's  Mass  in  C  minor,  and  '  Letzten  Dinge,' 
a  selection  from  Mozart's  Idomeneo,  etc.  The 
name '  City  of  London'  was  intended  to  distinguish 
it  &om  the  Classical  Hauvoxists,  a  still  older 
sWNety,  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern, 
Strand,  of  which  Mr.QiifBnandlfr.  Y.  XoveUj 
were  conductors.  [CM.] 

Clio  UAL  SYMPHONY.  The  ordinary 
Kngiish  title  for  Beethoven's  9th  Symphony 
(op.  135)  in  D  minor,  the  Finale  of  which  is  a 
chain  of  variatiun;*  for  milos  and  ciiorua.  Fr. 
'Syniphonie  avec  Choeurs.'  Beethoven's  own 
title  is  'Sinfonie  mit  Schluss-Cbor  liber  Schil- 
ler*a  Ode  An  die  IVeode.*  The  idea  of  com- 
posing ScUIlers  Ode  to  Joj  'tom  bj  Terse/ 


oeovmd  lo  Beethoven  as  early  aa  1792  (use 

p.  166  rt)  ;  but  no  traces  remain  of  niunic  to  it  at 
that  date.  In  1811  we  find  a  sketch  for  an 
'  Ouvertore  Schiller/  with  the  opening  words  «f 
the  vdv  set  to  notes  (Thayer.  <  "l.r.  Verz.  no.  23^1, 
but  no  further  mention  of  it  iui^  L>eeu  discovered 
till  1823.  The  first  alluntm  to  the  S>-raphcHy 
in  D  minor  is  as  the  third  of  three  w  hich  he  pro* 
jected  while  writing  nos.  7  and  8  in  1S12  (p.  i8tf 
b).  The  first  practical  heginning  was  made  ia 
1817,  when  la^  portions  of  the  finit  movement 
and  the  Seherso  are  (hand  in  the  sketch-books. 
The  Finale  was  settled  to  be  choral,  but  Schil- 
ler's Ode  is  not  named  till  after  the  revival  of 
Fidelio.  in  Nov.  iSs«.  It  then  appears  in  tiw 
Bketch-books.  After  inventing  with  infinite 
pains  and  repotitious  the  melody  of  the  Finale, 
.  and  apparently  the  variations,  a  mode  had  to  be 
'  di.^covereil  of  Cfjnnectinq;  them  with  the 

preceding  movement.-^.   The  task  was  one  of  1 
I  great  difficulty.    The  fir^t  solution  of  it  was  to 
I  make  the  bass  voice  sin::  a  recititiv  \  '  Tx-t  us 
I  sing  the  song  of  the  imiuortjkl  Scliiller.'  Thia 
was  afterwarJs  changed  to  '  O  friends  not  these 
I  tones '  {i.e.  not  the  tremmdous  discords  of  the 
'  Presto  3  -4 — whidi  follows  the  Adagio — and  of 
,  tho  Alli4,'io  ajwai),  '  Let  us  sing  Romething  plea- 
'  santer  and  fuller  of  joy,'  and  this  is  immCTtiatolj 
followed  by  the  Ghoras  '  Freude^  Fkende.*  Hie 
1  whole  of  this  jirocen.-*  of  hesitjition  and  invention 
I  and  final  suooeas  ia  depicted  in  the  most  unmia* 
ukeable  OMiUMr  in  toe  mosie  whieh  now  inter* 
venes  between  the  Adagio  and  the  choral  portion 
of  the  work,  to  which  the  reiider  must  be  re- 
ferred. 

The  Symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  Phil- 
hannonic  Society  (Nov.  10,  182a),  for  £50,  and 
they  have  a  MS.  with  an  autograph  inicription, 
'Grosse  Sinfonie  geschrieben  fiir  die  Diilhar- 
mooische  Gesellschaft  in  London  von  Ludwig 
van  Beethoven.'  But  it  was  performed  in 
Vienna  long  before  it  reached  the  Sodetjjr,  nod 
the  printed  soore  is  dedicated  (by  Beethof«tt>  to 
Frederic  "William  III,  King  of  Prussia.  The 
autograph  of  the  first  3  movements  is  at  Beiiiii, 
with  a  copy  of  the  whde  oanfoDy  ooRected  by 
Beethoven. 

Tlie  iirat  performance  took  place  at  the  Theater 
an  (ier  W'itn,  May  7,  1S24.  First  perfonoMioe 
in  Ltmdon,  by  the  I'hilliannonic  8i>ciety.  March 
21,  1825.  At  the  Paris  Conservatoire  it  wa« 
piayetl  twice,  in  1S32  and  34,half  at  the  lieginning 
and  half  at  the  end  of  ft  ooncert.  At  Leipzig, 
on  March  6,  i8a6,  it  was  played  from  the 
}  arts  alone }  ib»  oomdootor  havug  never  seen  the 

score !  L^'-] 

CHORD  is  the  simultaneous  ooourreooo  of 
several  mosieal  sonnds,  producing  harmooy.  eueli 

as  the  'coiiinmn  ohonl,  tlie  churl  of  the  sixth, 
of  the  dominant,  of  the  diuuuiahed  seveuth.  ot 
the  ninth,  etc.  eta  [G.  H.  H.  P.} 

CHORLEY,  HsVBT  Fothkroill,  joanuOfat^ 

author,  and  art  critic,  was  In^rn  Dec.  15,  l  S08, 
at  Black  ley  Hurst,  in  Laucaahire.  Sprung  Cruin 
aa  old  LMoaahira  funily,  he  hud  n   "  ~ 
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eocentrio  character,  and  an  erratic  temperament, 
eommon  to  moat  of  ha  members,  which  accorded 
ill  with  till  ri^'iil  tenets  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
to  whicli  they  belonged.    At  8  years  of  sige  he 
loat  bis  father,  and  he  received  afWwards  a 
somewliat  d«  (*iilt<try  e<lurati<iu,  firet  at  the  handti 
of  private  tutors,  aud  then  at  a  day-bchool  at 
BL.  HoImi's.  School,  howorar,  wm  intolerabie  to 
him.    At  an  early  age  he  was  removed,  and 
placed  in  a  meTx;hant*8  office.   This  suited  him 
a»  little.  The  only  a]>proach  to  HyHtematic  teach- 
ing in  muttic  wliioh  he  ever  received  was  from 
J.  Z.  Herrmann,  afterwards  conductor  of  the 
Uverpixil  Philh.-iniK.nic  S< Kitty.     It  srntn  be- 
came evident  that  nothing  liico  executive  proti- 
eicncy  was  to  be  attained  by  him,  and  this  he 
had  the  senxe  to   pen-eive  and  ackno»led|^e. 
Munic,  however,  reiiiaineti  his  lea^ling  patwion. 
He  fre<)iiented  all  the  ])erfonnanceH  within  reach ; 
and  hi.H  iidtes  of  thtKe  in  hin  jounial  l>ear  \v5tneH>* 
to  the  titeady  gn)Wth  of  liiw  jmlgnient.    In  >S«  p- 
tonber  1830  he  made  his  tir»t  appearance  in 
the  oolumns  of  the  'Athensum,'  and  ahortly 
after  was  received  upon  its  staff.    He  then 
settled  in  London,  and  continued  to  write  for 
the  Athenaom  until  within  a  few  yean  of  his 
death  in  187s.   The  work  entmsted  to  him  was 
\i  ry  v.iri«  cl.  ;in<l  shows  how  lii','b  an  tJ-timatc  of 
his  ability  must  Itave  been  formed  by  its  shrewd 
editor,  beiRore  an  untried  youth  could  have  been 
»elect*^d  to  critirise  hucH  aiitliors  n,H  Moort',  T-;in- 
dor,  Southe^,  C'rabbe,  Mrs.  Hemauii,  \\  illiam  and 
Mary  Howitt,  and  Mrs.  Jameson ;  or  to  write 
thf  obituary  notice  of  Coleridge.    In  all  this 
he  ac  (uitted  himself  admirably,  but  naturally 
made  some  enemies,  partly  through  the  criti- 
ciama  of  other  writers  lieing  attributed  to  lii» 
pen.    At  the  same  time  he  attempted  composi- 
tion in  other  branches  of  literature  —  novels, 
dramas,  Ucgraphiaa,  and  poems.   Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  'Sketches  of  a  Seaport  Town' 
(1834):  'C.  utl  the  Discanled' (lS,^5)  ;  'Mi-mo- 
rialB  of  Mrs.  iieuians'  (1816) ;  'TJie  Authors  of 
Bi^tland'  (1838);  'The  Lion,  a  Tale  of  the 
Coteries- '  f  i^^.tj) ;  '  Muiuc  and  Manntrs  in  Franco 
and  North  Ueruany'  (1841);  'Old  Love  aud 
New  Fortmie*  (1850),  a  five-act  play  in  blank 
Tcrs.-:  '  Ponifrff(i845);  'The  Lov«'lock '  ( 1R54) ; 
*Duch*  !«  Kleanour'  (1866).    He  ilramatii'ed  G. 
Sand's  ' L'Usooijue,'  set  to  music  by  Benedict; 
for  whom  also  b<'  wrot*'  t]\r  !il>n  tto  of  '  Kiil 
ikanl.'  liesidt-s  tniiit-latinj,'  nu.nv  fon-igii  liltrclti, 
he  wrote  the  original  wonMxwks  of  one  version 
of  the  'Amber  Witch'  (Wallace),  of  'White 
Magic'  (Biletta*),  of  the  'May  Queen*  (Bennett), 
•Judith'  and  'HohTood'  (Leslie),  'St.  Cecilia' 
(Benedict),  'Sappliire  Nedclaoe'  and  'Kenil- 
wottii*  (SidHvaa),  and  words  tor  many  songH  by 
Meyerlieer,  Goldschniidt,  Gounod.  Suili\;in,  etc. 
He  will  be  best  remembered,  howi  vtr,  an  a 
tnosical  critic.   Within  a  year  of  his  joining  the 
staff  of  the  'Athon.Tuin'  he  had  tliat  (ii  ]tartment 
•Oirtiete<t  entirely  to  him,  which  he  did  not  give 
up  till  1868.    His  two  publii<hed  works  which 
■svill  live  the  longt-st  are  those  which  contain 
tiie  didib«rate  exprewion  of  his  opinions  on  the 


subject  of  music,  viz.  'Modom  German  Music' 
(1854) — a  lepablication,  with  large  additions, 
of  his  former  work  'Music  and  Manners' — and 
•Thirty  Years*  Musical  lieeollections '  (1863). 
His  musical  ear  and  memory  were  remarkable^ 
and  hiH  acquaintance  with  musical  works  was 
very  extennive.    He  spared  no  painn  to  make  up 
for  the  deficiency  of  his  early  training,  and  from 
first  to  last  was  conspicuous  for  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity.    Full  of  strong  prejudices,  yet  with 
the  }iighe«t  st-n.^e  of  honour,  he  frequently  criti- 
cised those  whom  he  esteemed  more  severely 
than  those  whom  he  disliked.    The  natural 
bia8  of  1)18  mind  wa^  im>louVit4.(lIy  towards  OOn- 
servatism  in  art,  but  he  was  often  ready  to 
acknowledge  dawning  or  nnreoc^fnised  gemns, 
wlioHe  claims  lu'  would  with  unwearied  pertin- 
acity urge  upon  the  public,  as  in  the  catws  of 
Hullah,  Sullivan,  and  (  iotinod.    Strangest  of  aU 
was  his  insensibility  to  the  music  ()f  Scliumann. 
'  Ferhaps  genius  alone  fully  comprehend!!  genius,* 
says  Schumann,  and  genius  Chorley  had  not, 
and,  in  consequence,  to  the  day  of  his  death  ho 
remained  an  uncompromisiiig  oj>{M>uent  of  a 
musician  whose  merits  had  already  been  amply 
recopused  by  the  English  musical  pnblic;  He 
was  still  more  strongly  opposed  to  recent  and  more 
'  :i<l\ rincetr  composers.    Of  Mendelssohn,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  always  wrote  and  spoke  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  an  intimate  friend.   Beside  his 
ni.my  DOtioes   in   the  AtlicTKtMim  .am!  in  the 
musical  works  alrea<  ly  mentioned,  he  enntributt.'d 
an  article  on  Mendelssohn  to  the  'Edinburgh 
Keview '  (Jan.  186  .'\  and  a  Preface  to  La<Iy  Wal- 
lace's translation  of  tiie  ikeisebriefe.  In  the  second 
volume  of  his  letters  Mendelssohn  names  hiu 
more  than  once.   He  ha^l,  indeed,  won  the  esteem 
and  ftncnilship  of  most  of  the  distinguisheil  literary 
and  a  I  t  i-- tic  men  and  women  of  bis  day,  and  '  it 
was  not  a  small  nor  an  obscure  number,  either 
in  England  or  on  the  continent,  who  felt,  at  the 
announcement  of  his  death,  Feb.  16,  tliat 
an  acute  and  courageous  critic,  a  genuine  if  in- 
coni|dete  artist,  and  a  warm-hearted  honourable 
L^ciitleman  had  gone  to  his  rest'    (See  '  H.  F. 
Chorley,  Autobiography,  Memoir,  aud  Letters, 
by  H.  6.  Hewlett?  London,  1873).      [J.  M.] 
CHORON,  Ai.i  XANKUE  Etiknne,  bom  at 
Caen  October  21,  1771,  died  at  Paris  June  29, 
He  was  a  good  scholar  befiore  becoming 
a  musician.    He  iK'gan  the  study  of  unisic  with- 
out assistance,  but  afterwards  received  lessons 
from  BosB^  Bonesi,  and  other  Italian  professew. 
Highly   gifted   by  nature,  he   soon  acquired 
great  knowledge  in  mathematics,  lansuageK,  and 
every  branch  St  music,  and  publidiea  his  '  iVin- 
ci|)es    d'.iccompagncnient   dcs    ccolos  d'ltalie* 
(Paris,  1S04).    In  iJ>o8  hegjive  his  '  I'rincipea  de 
composition  des  ecoles  d'ltalie'  (3  vols.),  in  which 
he  introduced  Sala's  practical  exercises  on  fugue 
and  counterpoint,  Marpurg's  treatise  on  fugue, 
many  exercises  from  I  'adrc  Martini's  'Esemplan^' 
and  a  new  system  of  harmony  of  his  own — tk 
work  which  cost  him  much  time  and  money. 
He  ne.vt  l>ec;imc  a  music  puMi-bi  r,  and  pulilishcd 
many  tine  works  of  the  i>est  Italian  and  German 
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nartMi.  Tn  oonjunction  with  FayoHe  lie  tliea 
Itudovloak  the  publii;atiun  of  hia  '  Plrtiontiaire 
dw  Hnsicieiu)'  (a  vols-,  8vo.,  Pmu,  i8io-ii). 
Though  devoted  to  his  wieiitifio  BttidiM  and 

hnmperefl  with  an  nnsnccefwful  businesB,  Chnnm 
could  not  reiiiiit  the  temptation  of  tryiug  hu 
pomn  as  a  eamposer,  and  gvn  to  the  public 
'La  Stnitindle,'  a  aonp  still  f>opul;ir,  ami  intn>- 
daced  in  many  French  plavii-  But  his  ^^reat 
scheme  waa  hia  'Intnxluction  h  I'^tude  gtfni  rale 
et  raisonn^e  de  la  Miisique/  a  capital  l>ix>k, 
which  he  left  unfiuinhed,  becaiue  hi^  necvsitities 
obliged  him  to  devote  hu  time  to  tt':u-hing  music 
and  to  accept  the  situation  of  '  Directeur  de  la 
musiqne  des  fStes  puhliquss*  from  i8ri  to  the 
fall  of  Napoleon.  He  was  appuinted  ilir>A  t<ir 
of  the  Acad^mie  rovale  de  Musique  ^Opera)  in 
Januaiy  i8i6,  bat  the  appointment  having  been 
rudely  revoked  in  1^17  lir  founded  a  HfhcKil  for 
the  study  of  music,  which  wiut  supported  by  the 
government  from  1824  to  1830  under  the  title 
of  'Institution  royale  de  M unique  cl.vHxique  et 
religieu!<e,'  hut  declined  rapidly  when  deprived 
of  aztiriiiil  aid.  Amongst  the  musicians  ihIu- 
cated  hy  Choron  in  this  famous  Mch(X)l  we  shall 
mention  only  the  oonjpo«er»  Dietsch,  Monpou, 
Buulanuer-Kunz*',  G.  T)ui>n-z,  iSoudo,  Janseune, 
and  Niouu-Choroo;  the  ia4y  singers  Claim  No- 
vello,  Rosine  Stols,  and  HAert-Massy. 

The  premature  death  of  Charon  iniiy  he  at- 
tributed to  disappointments  and  dilhculties  after 
the  fid!  of  CSiarles  X.  TUb  learned  mnddan 
and  very  kind-hearted  man  composed  a  Man  fur 
three  voices,  a  8tabat  for  three  vmoes,  and  a 
numbw  of  hymns,  psalms,  and  vocal  pieces  for 
the  I'hiircli  ;  hnt  hU  \H-ft  titles  to  fame,  aft- r  the 
works  alrwidy  mcutionetl.  arc  his  transl.itioiw 
.  and  editions  of  AlhrechtMlicrger  s  works,  his 
•  *  Methotle  concertante  de  Mu^ique  h,  plusieurn 
parties'  (Paris,  1817),  his  '  Metluxle  de  Plain- 
Chant,'  his  '  Manuel  complet  de  Miwqoe  vocalc 
et  instrumentale  oa  E^cydopedie  mnsicale,' 
whidi  was  published  by  lus  assistant  Adrien 
do  Ija  Fage  iu  1836  (PariM,  6  vols,  and  2 
vols,  of  examples),  and  several  other  didactic 
ireft^ses,  whicD  oonlribnted  in^atly  to  improve 
the  direction  of  Illu^4ical  hIhiVi  s  in  JVunce.  In 
fact,  Chorou  may  he  cousiiiered  a  jwda^ogue 
of  genius,  and  he  had  the  credit  of  openmg  a 
new  field  to  French  musiciarLs,  n\ich  a»  Fetis, 
Cxeo.  Kastner,  and  Adrien  du  La  Fage.  A  full 
list  of  his  eHsays,  titles,  an<l  prefaces  of  intended 
Woriui,  revined  treatiHe-t  of  Italian,  German,  and 
French  didactic  writers  would  l>e  t<K>  long  for 
this  dictionary ;  it  is  given  hy  Fetis  in  a  remark- 
able article  on  Choron  in  his  '  Biographie  Cui- 
versello.'  For  more  detailctl  information  the 
reader  may  be  referred  to  that  work  and  to  the 
'  Elogea'  of  Gauthier  (Caen,  1^5)  *nd  A.  de  La 
Fa?e  (Paris,  1843).  Scudo,  in  his  ^Oitiqne  et 
X.itt''i-,i;  i:r.'  iimsii.  alcs '  (Paris,  i^^;.!.  p.  .I.'.V.  ha-* 
given  a  vivid  piuture  of  Chorou  as  director  ot  his 
■ehool  of  mnsic  Choron's  drawback  appean 
to  have  been  a  want  of  persevt  rnnce.  and  a 
pro|)en->ity  to  lorhake  hia  phuis  before  he  liad 
cairied  than  out.  Bat  ho  OMroised  a  very  use* 


fal  ittflnenn  on  musical  edooatiai  in  Fraiwe,  and 
will  not  tooo  be  tangcMm  there.  [6.  C] 

CTIORITS.  1 .  The  Ixvly  r»f  >uv^fn  at  an  opera, 
oratorio,  or  concert,  by  whom  the  choruses  are  sung. 

a.  OompodtkNif  Intended  to  be  song  hy  • 
considerable  body of  Voices — not  like  ylees.  which 
are  written  for  a  single  \oice  to  each  part,  or 
like  part-w)ng»«,  which  may  be  sung  indifferently 

j  by  single  voices  or  laru'er  numbers.  Choruses 
may  l»e  written  for  any  uuiuIht  of  parts,  from 
unison  (iJach,  No.  5.  in  '  Ein'  feste  Burg'; 
Mendehwohn,  i>artii  of  No.  7  in  *  Lauda  8ion') 
and  two  parts  (Haydn.  Credo  of  Mass  No.  3; 
Mendelssoun,  No.  2  of  9.i^th  Psalm ')  to  40  nr  50  ; 
but  the  common  number  is  from  4  to  8.  Uandel 
m<»stly  writes  for  4,  though  ooeadonally.  as  in 
*  Acis  and  Galatea,' for  ;.  an  l.  in  '  T-rael  in  F^^ypt,* 
for  8,  divided  into  two  choirs,  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  Italian  sdMol,  Gafarielli,  Pftoni,  «te..  wrota 
raasHes  and  motets  for  as  maiiy  as  10  and  13 
choim  of  4  Voices  each.  Tallis  left  a  cht>nis  in 
40  independent  parts,  called  his  '40-part  song.* 
(.Hioruses  for  2  choin<  are  ealk'<l  double  choruses; 
those  in  Handel's  *  larael  in  Egypt'  and  Ba^-h's 
'  Matthew  Passioo*  am  tiia  ineit  in  the  world. 
The  two  choirs  answer  one  another,  and  the 
effect  is  quite  different  from  that  of  8  real  parts, 
such  as  Palestrina's  '  Confitehor,'  '  Ijiudate,'  or 
'  Domine  in  virtute*  (see  De  Witt's  ed.  ii.  1^2, 
etc.),  Gibbons*!  *0  clap  your  hands,*  or  Men- 
del-ssohn's  '  \\'hen  Ihr:iel  out  of  Kcypt  <  un-  .' 

1  Handel  often  begins  with  massive  chords  and 

'  plain  hamony,  and  thon  goes  off  into  fbgnl 
treatment.    In  the  '  Darkness* dHW  in  *  Israel,' 

'  he  intnMluces choral  recitative;  and  Mendels«»hn 
docH  something  similar  in  the  chorus  in  *  St. 
Paul,' '  F.-ir  be  it  from  thy  j>ath.'  In  his  *  Kin  hen 
Cautateu'  i'>ach's  choruses  are  often  grounded 
on  a  dmale  worked  among  all  the  part-t,  or  sung 

'  by  one  of  them,  with  independent  imitative 

I  counterpoint  in  the  rest.  But  for  these  varieties 
see  the  article  FoitM. 

In  the  opera  the  chorus  has  existed  from  tha 
first,  as  is  natund  fhnn  the  6et  that  opera  hagaa 
by  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  f"nii  «'f  Gn^k 
plays,  in  wbion  the  chorus  filled  an  all-important 
part.  Till  61uek*s  time  the  ehoras  was  ranged 
in  two  rows,  an<l  however  stirring  the  words  «»r 
music  they  betrayed  no  emotion.  It  was  he  who 
made  them  mix  in  the  action  of  the  piece.  In 

I  unxiern  operas  the  choruses  are  absolutely  real- 
istic, and  represent  the  peasants,  priaK>ners,  fisher- 
men, etc.,  wno  tcm  pari  of  tha  dramatU  penovet 

of  the  play.  [G.] 

CHOUQUET,  GoaiAVi^  bom  at  Ham  April 
16,  1819,  has  written  the  verses  of  a  great  many 

choruses  and  songs.  He  contributed  for  a  number 
of  years  to  'La  France  musicals,'  and  'L'Axi 
Musical'  still  giving  oocanonal  mndod  artidea 
to  *  L<'  .M.  tii  sin  1 "  and  the  'Gaz.  ttr  niusicile  '  ; 

I  but  his  chibf  works  are  '  Hititoire  de  la  Musiqua 
dramatique  en  IVano^depuis  sex  engines  jumiu*h 

I  nos  jours,'  Paris,  1873.  and  '  Le  Mus^  du  (.'•>n- 

Iaervatoire  national  de  Aiaiique,'  Paris,  tw  o 

woriEf  eontaining  of%inal  viawa  and  mttdh  in- 
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formation.  M.  Chouquet  has  been  keeper  of  the 
muMum  of  the  Coni>erTaloin  aiiioa  i87i,«nd  ha« 
nude  large  additionn  to  it.  [G.] 

CUKISMANN,  Franz  Xavieb,  secular  priest, 
cnllMBt  OlgMl>bldlder,  date  and  place  of  birth 
unknown.  He  worked  rliiffly  in  Up|i»or  and 
Lower  Austria  and  in  Styria.  11  uauie  first 
mpean  in  connection  with  *  moiiater  organ  at 
the  monaatery  of  St.  Florian,  near  Linz,  In-^n 
in  I77^>  unfiniii]ic<l  in  consequence  of  a 

quarrel  with  the  provoet.  The  fame  of  thii 
mead  far  and  wide,  though  it  wm  not  completed 
till  1S37.  He  abo  baiK  csgana  mi  the  abbey 
Sfrital  am-Pyhm,  and  in  the  fienedictine  mon- 
MkeiT  »t  A,dmont,  both  omois'dMtaoyed  bjr  fire. 
Tb»  ItMv  be  oomiderad  his  beet  worir.  Mo* 


CHROMATIC. 


«5ff 


t  and  Allirechtsberger  wcrt«  prr  •*<  iil  in  1  7vO 
nt  the  «>pc  uing  of  an  onran  built  by  C'hriisinann  in 
the  church  of  Schotteiinld,  one  of  the  rabnrbe  of 
Vienna,  and  both  prononnct-d  it  the  \)vst  orgjin 
in  Vicuna.  Though  little  known  it  \»  still  in 
niltenoe,  and  in  spite  of  its  small  dimensions 
the  workmanship  is  adniinilile,  particularly  the 
arrangement  and  voicing  of  the  stoptt.  L'hriH- 
nuum  died  in  his  70th  year,  May  jo,  i  795,  when 
engiged  upon  mi  oi^gau  for  the  chorch  of  the 
■mall  town  of  RottennuMin  in  Styria,  where  there 
hi  a  monunient  to  hi«  memory.  The  date  and 
place  of  his  death  liave  only  recently  been  ascer- 
tained. [C.  F.  P.] 

CHRISTMANN,  Johahn  Fbiedrioh,  bom  at 

Ludwi.r>iburg  1752.  die«l  there  J •■17;  Lutheran 
dtr^vriian,  composer,  pianist,  fiutijit,  and  writer 
on  tKe  theory  of  muido.  Ha  was  educated  at 
Tubingen,  nn«l  in  1 783  was  appointed  minister  in 
his  native  town.  His  great  work  '  Elementarbucb 
der  Tonkunst'  is  in  two  parts  (Spire,  1782  and 
1790)  with  a  book  of  exMnplee,  Ho  was  joint 
•dttor  of  the  Spire  *  Modkalische  Zeitung' ;  in 
which  among  f»ther  articles  of  interest  he  de- 
tailed a  plan  (Feb.  1 789)  for  a  general  l>totionary 
of  mmie.  Thw  adieme  was  nerer  carried  oat. 
He  was  also  a  contributor  t>^  the  Mn.«iik;dische 
^itung  of  Leipsic.  Christmanu  oomptwed  for 
piano,  violin,  and  flute,  and  with  Kneeht  airanged 
and  e*!!!*-*!  a  valuable  c-nllt-ction  for  the  Puchy 
of  Wurtember^  entitU^l '  \'<>llst.iudige  Samuduug 
....  Chcnl^nelodien.'  Many  of  the  318  hymns 
were  his  own  compotttion.  He  waa  a  friend  of 
th«  Abb^  Vogler.  [M.  C.  C] 

GHRI8TU8,  an  omtorio  prr>jocted  by  Men- 
delssohn to  fiirm  the  third  of  a  trilogy  with 
'St.  Paul'  and  'Elijah.'  The  book  of  words 
traa  akeidied  by  Chevalier  BauMn,  and  given 

to  Menih'l.*--ohii  at  Ivi-f.  r  iS^j,  K  fon'  he  had 
begun  '  EJijali."  He  made  great  alterations  in 
it.  and  in  iS^7,  his  kst  year,  after  'EUjah'  was 
r>H'  Ill's  h.itidH,  (biring  his  visit  to  Switzerland, 
made  »<>  murh  [irogres-i  with  the  work  tliat  8 
numbers  of  recitatives  ami  choruHi !« — ^  from  the 
first  part,  '  the  l«irth  of  Christ,'  and  5  from  tlio 
•eound  part,  '  the  sufferings  of  (  "hrist,'  —  were 
sufficiently  completed  to  l>e  published  mum  after 
his  death  (op.  97 ;  No.  37  of  tlie  poethomoua 
voika).  The  ftagnmita  were  first  porfonned  at 


]  the  Birmingham  Musical  Festival,  SeptanberS, 
185a.  [GO 

CHRISTrs  AM  OET.r.KRGE.  Theongiiial 

title  of  iJeethoven'H  MuLNT  or  Olives. 

rilPvOMATlC  is  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek  \fWfiaTiieo$,  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient 
tetrachoirds,  the  notes  of  which  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  similar  Ut  the  muK'  kn'  wn  as 
'chromatic'  in  modern  tinieti.  It  applied  tO' 
notes  marked  with  aocidentaU^  beyond  thoee 
normal  to  the  key  in  whidi  tibe  pasnge  occurs, 
but  not  causing  nio«lulation.  A  scale  of  semitones 
does  not  oiuse  modulation,  and  is  called  a  chro> 
matie  acda,  aa  in  the  fallowing  from  the  Andaata 
of  Mocact'a  aym^iony  in 


which  remains  in  the  key  of  G  throughout ;  and 
I  various  chords,  such  as  that  of  the  augmented 
sixth,  and  the  seventh  on  the  tonic,  are  chronuitic 
in  thj  same  manner.  The  following  example, 
from  Ikethoven  a  aonata  in  Bb  (op.  106),  ii  in 
the  key  of  D 


ete. 


^Vitll  regard  to  the  writing  of  the  chromatic 
Bcalf,  the  most  consistent  practice  is  -Lv  l..ii>ly  to 
write  such  accidentals  as  can  occur  iu  i  ljiouiatic 
J  chords  without  changing  the  key  in  which  tha 
I  passage  occurs.   Thus  taking  the  key  of  C  aa  a 
!  type  the  first  aoddental  will  be  Db,  as  the  upper 
note  of  the  minor  •jtli  on  the  tonic;  tlie  next  will 
be  £b,  the  minor  3rd  of  the  key,  the  next  will  be 
'  Ff ,  the  major  3rd  of  the-aopertonio— all  whidi 
ran  ix'eiir  withoiit  (•ausiiii,'-  niifliilatinii — and  the 
remaining  two  will  be  A?  and  Bd,  the  minor  6th 
and  7th  of  the  key.    In  other  words  the  twelve 
notes  of  the  chn»matic  scale  in  all  keys  will  l>e 
the  tonic,  the  minor  2nd,  the  major  3nd,  the 
minor  3rd,  the  major  3rd,  the  perfect  4th,  the 
augmented  4th,  the  perfect  5th,  minor  6th»  major 
6tli,  the  minor  7th  and  the  major  7th. 

Thus  in  Mozart's  Faiitjisia  in  D  minor,  the 
chmmatic  scale  in  that  key,  beginning  on  the 
dominant^  ia  written  aa  followa— 

Ana 
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in  Heethoven^B  Violin  Somto  In  6  (op.  96),  the 
chromatic  Hcale  of  that  key  is  writteu  ilmi^  be* 
ginning  on  th«  minor  7th  of  the  key — 


and  M  a  more  modern  Inatonce,  tho  cUromatift  ■wJe 
of  A  which  occurs  in  Chopin't  Impron^a  in  F 
mi^or,  is  written  by  him  tha»— 


bej^nnin;:  on  the  minor       of  the  key. 

The  pnu'tioe  of  coinposers  in  thij4  respect  is 
however  extremely  irregul.ir,  and  rapi*!  pawuiges 
ar«  frequently  written  aa  much  by  MoBMt  and 
Beethoven  as  by  more  modem  oomposen  in  the 
manner  whirh  soenieil  most  convenient  fior  the 
player  to  read.  Beethoven  is  oocasionaUy  very 
irret,'ular.  For  iutenoe^  in  ^tM  last  movement 
of  the  Concerto  in  O  major  he  mites  the 
following— 


1 


in  which  thn  same  note  which  is  written  A  b  in 
one  octave  ia  written  C-i  in  the  other,  and  that 
whicli  is  >\'rittcu  Eb  in  one  is  written  I) J  in 
the  other.  But  even  here  principle  ic  i>l>s«  rvable, 
for  the  fint  octave  is  correct  in  the  scale  of  G  ao- 
oordinff  to  the  system  given  above,  but  having 
etarted  it  so  far  according  Uj  rule  he  probably 
tiioi^ht  that  euihcienti  and  wrote  the  reet  for 
oonvenienoe.  In  another  place,  vis.  the  dow 
niMVt  iin  lit  of  tlu'  Snri:i'.:i  in  ( ;  up.  31,  No.  l),  he 
atibnk  some  justihcatiuu  for  the  modern  happy- 
go-lttdcjk  practice  of  writing  sharpe  aeooiding  and 
tlatH  dwccndini,';  but  as  some  basis  of  prin- 
ciple seems  desirable,  even  in  the  lesser  details 
of  Mi.  the  above  explanat^  of  what  seems 
the  mare  theoreticaUy  ctHieofe  tyaiem  lias  l)een 
given.  [C.H.H.P.] 

GHRTSANDCR,  IViiEMtiCH,  bom  July  8, 

1826,  at  Liilithee,  in  Mecklenburg',  studietl  at 
the  universitv  of  Kost^ick.  lived  for  some  time  in 
Englantj,  and  now  reeidee  on  hie  own  estate  at 
BcTLjo'li'rf,  III  ir  Ilaiiiliuri,'.  Chry.^ander  ia  known 
to  the  muttical  world  chictiy  thruu|jh  his  profound 
and  eadiaustive  researches  on  Handel,  to  which 
he  ha-'  devoted  his  life.  Hi-  lii(«_T.i|iliy  of  Han- 
del,  felauding  evidence  of  theiie  studies,  is  not  yet 
completed.'  hk  detail  and  historical  leeeardi 

*  aNUkop(antiulM«rie:nl.l.Uni  fA%m>t  vakavutL 


'  thb  work  If  all  Uiat  can  be  wiihed,  but  iti  yie# 

of  Banders  abstract  importance  .as  a  musician 
must  be,  accepted  with  reservation,  and  haa 
indeed  roused  oondderable  opixwition.  It  cannoi 
be  denied  that  Clu-ysiiiukr'H  liiaM  (or  Han<It  I  in 
some  measure  prejudice:!  his  judgment.  lie  re- 
jneeente  him  not  only  as  the  culminating  point 
of  a  previous  development,  and  the  iiLvter  who 
perfected  the  oratorio,  but  a**  tlie  al»*<iUite  cul- 
'  minating  point  of  all  niUftic,  l^eyund  whom  fur> 
ther  pro^Tess  i»  imf)o?»ible.  While  holding  these 
viewH  Chryi*auder  m  naturally  a  declared  oppo- 
nent of  all  uuHlorn  mubic  ;  he  itt  also  partial,  if  not 
unjust,  in  his  criticisms  on  the  older  mastera^  aoch 
as  J.  S.  Bach.  Berfdee  theae  biogra)<hical  etadiee 
Chrycinder  is  (x  cupi<  d  in  e<litini^  tlie  c-omplete 
works  of  Uandel  fur  the  German '  Handd-Geecll- 
ichafi'  [Hatrmn..']  Hie  laboriotts  oollatians  of 
tlic  iTiLrinal  ^tSS.  and  olitioit*.  his  a.-it.  lunding 
iamiliarity  with  the  most  minute  details,  and  hia 
inde&tigable  induetiy,  oombine  to  nudie  thia  edi< 
tion  a  work  of  tbo  highrRt  imjK)rt.'iii'"r',  at  c<n—^ 
worthy  of  the  genius  uf  Handel  and  lu>uourable 
to  the  author.  Amongst  other  writings  of  Chiy- 
sander  nu»y  l)e  menti*>md  t\v(»  a-huinilde  trea* 
tises,  '  Uber  <lie  MuU-tonart  in  Volks^'i-sangen,* 
and  'Uber  <la»  Oratorium '  (1853);  also  'Die 
Jahrbiicher  fur  Musikalische  Wissenschaft '  of 
which  2  vol».,  1863-67,  have  been  publisdied 
(llreitkopf  k.  lliiittd);  and  finally  a  number  of 
articles  in  the  AUgemeine  Musikalieche  Zeitong 
of  T^^ifisic  (which  he  edited  from  1868  to  71), 
vi<  ili  !itly  criUcifling  the  pnxbictions  of  Uie  motlem 
school.  He  has  also  published  eome  excellent 
editions  of  Bach*a  Klavierwerlce  (4  Tcla.,  with 
preface ;  Wolfcnbuttel.  1856),  and  Cariwimi's  ora- 
torios  Jephte,  Judicium  Salomonis,  Jonas,  and 
Baltaatf, whfeh appeared  in  hisooUeetiott  'Dealt* 
mider  dcr  TuiikimHt'  ( Wris.«cnlM»m,  B<'rj;i  i!"rf  \ 
Upon  the  whole  it  would  not  be  unfair  to  say 
that  iChryaander  is  more  a  learned  profaneor  tlun 
a  musician.  For  his  research  .iml  in  luxtry  ev»  ry 
one  is  grateful  to  him ;  but  bis  opinions  a-^  a 
ctmservative  otitio  have  provoked  mneh  vehement, 
not  to  say  personal,  opposition.  [A.  M  ] 

CUUIiCU,  Jomr,  bom  at  Windsor  in  1675, 
received  his  early  mnalcal  education  aa adioriikr 

of  St.  .John's  College,  Oxford.  On  Jan.  31,  i(>()7. 
be  was  admitted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  and  on  Aug.  1  rollowing  was  advanced  to 
a  full  place,  vacant  by  the  death  of  JaJiics  O.hb. 
Ho  obiaine4l  also  the  appointments  of  lay  mcot 
and  master  of  the  choristers  of  WestarinslBr  Ab- 
bey, t'hurcb  comjMw<l  some  afithems  and  also 
many  Hongs,  which  apj>eared  in  tlie  collections  of 
the  ]>eriod,  and  he  wasJtlie  author  of  an  'Intro- 
duction to  Psalmody,'  published  in  I713>  Xh* 
compilation  of  a  book  of  -words  of  Anthema 
published  in  J  71 2  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sub-dean  of  the'Chapel  Royal  <  Dr.  Dolben)  baa 
been  ascribed  to  Church,  although  it  ii  mtaw 
generally  attributed  to  Dr.  Croft,  and  j>«rba}vs 
with  greater  reason,  otmaidering  the  iutinukcv 
between  the  sub-dean  and  the  organist.  CSratcs 
die  t  Jan.  5,  174I,  and  was  buried  in  the  .-o'ltli 


cloister  of  W« 


Abbey.  [W.iLli.J 
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CIAJA,  AzzoLixo  Bkuxaoixo  Dxlla,  bom 
aft  Sien*  1671,  composer,  orgaaiai,  mmI  anMtear 

OlgMl-buiUler.  Bf«i<U's  his  j>u1>li«heil  works — 
*8*lini  cuncertati'  (bologna  1700),  'Canute  da 
cmm'  (Luccai70l,aildBolo(:tnai703),  'Sonato 
per  oomlwklo'  (Koino  1727),  he  left  in  MS,  3 
mMWMi.  i8  prehuk-«  and  organ-wmntas.  In  1733 
CUja,  aa  m  Knight  of  St.  St<-j>)ion,  presteute-d  a 
nia^niificeiit  organ  to  the  church  of  that  order 
ill  l'ii»a,  still  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  containing 
4  maniiala  and  100  8to{i8.  He  not  only  8U|)er- 
iiktended  its  eoMtractioa  but  penonaUy  anisted 
«Im  irarkiiMtt.  [U.  C.  C] 

CIAMPI,  Lbgrskzio  VnraKno,  bom  at  Pia- 
cenza  lyig.dmiimtii-  coinjxwer;  cumo  to  I^mdon 
in  1748  with  a  cumiuiny  of  Italian  t»iuger8,  and 
between  that  year  and  '6a  produced  'Gli  tre 
ddsbei  ridiooH,'  'Adriuio  in  Siria,'  'H  trionfo 
di  OamiUa,' '  Bertoldo,'  previoosly  performed  in 
Italy,  'Didone,'  and  hi»ine  h>iil^s  in  the  Paetiocio 

*  Tuiomeo.*  Bumey  «ays  that  '  he  had  fire  and 
mbilltiee  *  but  no  genius.  His  ooraie  operu  were 
tlic  niiist  sucit  ssful,  but  'Didiine'  i«  said  to 
contain  beautiful  music.  Ue  also  composed  6 
trios  lor  strings,  5  oboe  ooooertae.  Italian  songs, 
ovi  rtTin  s  and  a  miM  (1758),  aov  In  the  Rnval 
Library  ut  Ikrlin.  [M.  C.  C.] 

CIANI  IIETTINI,  Veronica,  sister  of  J. 
I*.  Dnssek,  horn  at  Czaslau  in  Bohemia  1779, 
UMBiot  «m1  eomposer,  studied  the  pianoforte  un- 
der her  fiitber  from  infancy.  In  1 797  she  joine<i 
her  brother  in  I»ndon,  where  she  iiiarri<-d  Fran- 
cesco Cianohettini.  She  was  a  successful  teacher, 
and  oorapased  two  eanoertoa  and  sevenl  sonatas 
*  §or  the  pianoforte. 

Her  son,  Pio,  born  in  London  r7S)9> 

•  oomposef  and  pianisk.  At  five  yean  old  he 
appeared  at  the  Opera  Hou^e  a»  an  infant 
plod%y.  A  year  later  he  tnivelled  with  his 
aUier  tiiroogh  Holland,  Germany,  and  France, 
wh<  re  be  was  h.iiled  as  the  En^dish  Mozart. 
By  the  a^o  ot  eight  he  had  mautoreU  the  English, 
frencb,  G  erman,  and  Italian  langnsgss.  In  1 809 
lie  performed  a  concerto  of  his  own  composition 
in  London.  Catalan!  appointed  him  her  composer 
and  dire<.  ti>r  of  her  concerts,  and  fre<|uently  sang 
Italian  aim  which  he  wrote  to  suit  her  Toioe. 
He  pabliahed  a  cantata  fbr  two  wHom  imA 
chorus,  to  word.s  (r<  m  '  Par.vli«e  Lost' — said  to 
be  a  fine  work ;  music  to  Pope's  'Ode  on  Soli- 
tude* ;  'Sixty  Italian  Nottwnoe*  for  two,  three, 
and  four  voice**,  and  other  vocal  pieces.  Hr  w.n 
also  editor  and  publisher  of  an  edition  in  score 
«f  qfmphoaies  and  overtoies  oC  lAonrt  and 

.  Beethoven,  and  died  in  1849.  [M.C.C.] 

dh&ER,  ScsASKA  Maria,  sister  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Aognstine  Ame.  the  celebrated  com- 

fH»»ier,  wan  l)oni  F<  1  r.  171^  She  iiuyle  luT  fir^t 
public  appearance  in  i]i2,  at  the  Ha^'uiarket 
Theatre,  as  the  herofaie  of  lAmpe  H  opera  'Ame- 
lia,' w  itli  (•,.ii'*i(l(Table  8UcceH8.  In  April  17.^4 
she  became  the  second  wife  of  Theophilus  Gibber. 
On  Jan.  la,  1736,  Mrs.  Gibber  made  'her  first 
attt-uijit  :ifs  an  actress'  at  Dnirv  Lano  Tfnatre 
in  Aarou  Hill  s  tragedy  of  '  Zaia,'  and  wai  soon 


accepted  as  the  first  tragedian  of  her  time,  a  pu^i- 
Han  whieh  she  maintained  fw  thirty  years.  Her 

HucccKH  as  an  actresH,  did  not.  however,  lead  her 
to  abandon  her  ]Mmition  as  a  vocalist ;  in  the 
theatre  she  continued  to  represent  Polly  in  'The 
Be|.r>,'ar's  Oixrni,'  and  other  like  parts,  but  it  was 
in  the  orcltet^tra,  aiul  more  especially  in  the 
oratorio  orchestra,  that  her  greatest  renown  aa  * 
singer  was  achieved.  The  contralto  songs  in  the 
'  Messiah,'  and  the  part  of  Micah  in  '  Samson,* 
were  composed  by  Handel  expressly  for  her, 
and  when  we  consider  that  the  jpreat  oomnoser 
must  have  regarded  singing  as  an  mtellectna!  art, 
and  not  merely  as  the  means  of  di^plav^ing  fine 
natural  gifts  of  voice,  unaided  by  mental  culti- 
vation or  musleal  akill,  we  may  judge  why  iw 
selected  Mrs.  Gibber  as  the  exptment  of  his  ideas. 
Her  voice,  according  to  all  contemporary  test!* 
mony,  althiMigfa  small,  waa  indescribably  plaintive^ 
and  her  powers  of  exjire-.oion  enabled  lier  to 
impress  most  forcibly  uim>u  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
the  meaning  of  the  langui^^e  to  which  she  gave 
utterance.  Parsing  by  the  8on<fs  in  '  Messiah,' 
which  call  for  the  highest  fxiwers  of  declamation 
and  pathetic  narration,  wu  have  only  to  examine 
the  part  of  Micah  in  '  8aoiaon,'  comprising  magt 
requiring  not-  only  the  expression  of  pathetio  or 
devout  feelings,  but  also  brilliancy  and  facility 
of  execution,  to  judge  of  Mrs.  Gibber's  ability. 
And  what  ateriing  advantaifes  must  have  been 
derivwl  from  th.  ci mibination  of  the  ]wiwcr«  of 
a  great  actress  with  those  of  a  vooilist  in  the 
delivery  of  recitative!  Mrs.  Gibber  died  Jan.  30, 
1766^  and  was  buried  in  the  cloistern  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  It  is  said  that  Garrick,  on 
hearing  of  her  deatl^  anolainie^  'Then  Tragetlv 
expirt.l  with  her.*  [W.  H.  H."] 

GIFRA,  Antoxio,  was  l>om  at  Home  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  pupils  actually  taught  by  Palestiina 
during  the  abort  time  that  tha  gnat  master  aa- 
snciated  Umself  with  tiie  sehool  of  Bernardino 
Naiiini  In  1610  he  was  Maestro  at  I/oreto, 
but  in  1620  removed  to  San  Giovanni  in  Late* 
rano.  Two  years  later  he  entered  the  servioe 
of  the  Arclnluki'  (liarlcs,  and  in  l62<)  n  turnrd 
to  Loreto,  where  he  died.  That  he  was  an 
erudito  and  elegant  musician  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  Pa<lre  Martini  insi  rttd  rui  .\[.tjU8 
Dei  of  his,  as  a  sj>ecimen  of  giuxl  work,  in  his 
essay  on  counterpoint.  He  himself  publinheil 
A  hirLre  <|uantityof  his  Sacred  Motets,  M:iilriL';il-, 
and  I'mIiiis,  at  Kome  and  at  Venice,  (<f  sviiich 
a  specific  catalogue  need  hardily  be  uiveu  here. 
After  his  death  Antonio  Poggioli  of  Kome  pub- 
lished  a  volume  containing  no  less  than  200  of 
hiH  Motets  for  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  8  volets.  Tile 
title>page  of  this  book  contains  a  portrait  of  him 
taken  in  the  45  th  year  of  hia  age.  Underneath 
the  engraviqg  an  the  ftilowiiig  exceedingly  poor 


Vel>ca- 


'Qui  poteras  numeris  sylvas  la^idest^ue  movers 
^onne  pnMiipttia  funere,  Cifta,  sdesf 

Fallinnir  ;  extincto  vim's  lictissimtis  npvo, 
Et  canuiis  propriis  clorus  ubique  modis.' 
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Cifir&  is  among  the  '  mMtera  flourishing  ahout 
that  time  in  Italy,*  of  whose  workn  Milton  sent 
home  'ft  oihsBt  or  two  of  choice  music  books.' 
(i  hiUipa'a  Memoir.)  [E.  H.  P.] 

CIM.\DOR,  GlAMBATTlSTA,  of  a  noble  feniily 
in  Venice  1761,  died  in  London  about  iSoS  ;  cum- 
poser,  and  player  on  the  violin,  oello»  and  piano- 
forte. In  1788  he  produced  in  Venice  'Pi^nnn- 
lionc','  an  interlude,  with  wliich,  iiutwithhtaiuling 
its  success,  he  was  so  dissalished  as  to  burn  the 
score  and  renoonoe  composition  far  tiie  ibture. 
Chernbini  used  the  wonls  of  aeveral  scenesi  from 
this  interlude  fur  his  opera  of  '  Pimiualione.* 
About  1791  Gimador  settled  in  London  as  a 
te.icher  of  hiu;,'!!!.,'.  Hearin:,'  thrit  th<'  nrchcHtra  of 
the  Kiug  H  Theatre,  in  the  Hayuiurket,  UihI  refuiieil 
tu  play  Mocart**  symphonieH  on  account  of  their 
ditticulty,  he  arranirnl  mix  of  them  a«  »eatet«  for 
atrlngs  and  Hute.  The  work  was  well  done,  and 
the  oymphonies  first  made  known  in  thid  form 
speedily  took  their  proper  place  with  the  public. 
He  composed  duos  for  two  violins  and  vioun  and 
alto^  and  a  few  vooal  pieoea.  [11.G.  C] 

CIMAROSA,  DoMEKioo,  oneof  the  most  <«le- 
brated  Italian  dramatic  composers,  the  son  of 
poor  working  {>eople,  bflrn  at  Aversa,  Naples, 
Dec.  17,  1749.  C'unaro«a  received  HIh  imihiial 
training  at  the  Conservatorio  Santa  Maria  di 
Loroto.  He  attended  that  celebrated  ioho<)l 
for  eleven  yoars  (i7'>i-i  77J^,  ami  acquired  a 
tkoroogh  knowledge  of  ttie  old  Italian  uuMters 
unto  Saoohini,  Fenaroli,  and  Fkehini.  In 
1772  he  prrKlnced  his  first  opera,  '  Ia-  Strava- 
ganze  del  Conte,'  which  was  ho  uucce^ictful  a^  to 

f^ve  him  at  once  a  place  among  composers, 
rom  that  date  till  17*^0  he  live<l  alternately 
at  Kume  and  Naples,  and  com{M)Hed  for  the  two 
oitiea  some  twenty  operas,  *  Ultidiana  in  Loudra ' 
among  the  number.  Betweoa  1780  and  1787 
he  wan  busy  writing  as  the  acknowledged  rivid 
of  Paiiiiello,  who.  up  to  that  time,  had  been 
undisputed  chief  of  Italian  operatic  composers. 
His  operas  were  also  performed  abroad,  not  only 
in  Louilim,  PariM,  Vienna,  and  Dresden,  wln  rc 
an  Italian  opera  existed,  but  elsewhere,  through 
translations.  To  this  period  belong^  *n  convito 
di  [lietra,'  '  Ta  ballerina  amante'  Venice,  I7^'3\ 
*il  pitt<»re  Parigiuo,'  Ml  fjacrifizio  d'Abramo,' 
and  'L'Olimpiailo'  (1787).  In  1787  Cimarosa 
was  invit*  d  to  St.  PeterHburg  an  ehainlxr  com- 
|MMer  to  Catherine  II,  and  there  developed  an 
anuumig  fortiUty  in  every  species  of  comiMsitiott. 
Among  his  operas  of  this  time  should  be  men* 
tioncd  '11  ianatico  burlato'  (1788).  Some  years 
later,  on  the  invitation  of  Leopold  II,  he  sue- 
oeedud  Salieii  as  court  chapel-master,  aiid  it  waa 
there  that  he  composed  his  most  celebr«ted  work 
*  Tl  matrimouio  (•ej.jreto'  (\~ij2),  a  uia.Hterpiece  of 
its  kind,  which  at  the  time  roused  an  extraor- 
dinary enthiudasm,  and  is  the  only  work  by  whidi 
CimaroKa  iw  at  |.r(>int  known.  So  ^^reat  waa  the 
eflfect  of  its  first  pcrlormance,  that  at  the  eml 
the  emperor  had  supper  served  to  all  concerned, 
and  then  r  >!iiii,:,nded  a  reiM-tition  of  the  whole. 
Bis  engageuicut  at  Vienna  terminated  by  the 


CINQUES. 

emperor  B  death  (1792).  Salieri  was  again  ap< 
pointed  cha(»er  niasicr,  and  in  1793  Gimarosa 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  was  received  with 
every  kind  of  homage  and  distinction  ;  the  Ma- 
trimouio HOgreto  woB  jjcrfonued  57  times  running, 
and  he  was  appointed  chapel-master  to  the  king 
and  teacher  to  the  pnnoesses.  IKvm  bis  in- 
exhaustible pen  flowed  another  sjilendid  »erie'i 
of  operas,  among  which  may  be  specified  '  Le 
astune  femhiile,  *L*Impresarie  In  angnstie,* 
*  II  matrimonio  per  raggiro,'  and  the  serious 
opcnw  'Gli  Orazii  e  Curiazii,'  ' Artaiwrse.'  and 
'  Semiranude.*  His  last  yean  were  troubled  by 
a  melancholy  chani,'''  of  fortune.  Th>-  oiithmik 
of  revolutiouai'V  iiiL;u3  curried  ('iuiarima  with  it, 
and  when  the  French  republican  armymarehed 
victoriously  into  Naples  (1799)  he  expressed 
his  enthusiasm  in  the  most  open  manner. 
Ciuiaru^a  wa-^  imprii^ned  and  cou<lemned  to 
death.  Ferdinand  was  indeed  prevailed  upon 
to  spare  bis  life  and  restore  bim  to  liberty  on 
condition  of  his  leavinij;  Naples,  but  the  imprison- 
ment bad  broken  his  spirit.  He  set  out  for  St. 
Petersburi?,  but  died  at  Veiuoe  Jan.  if,  l8ot, 
leaWng  half  fitn'shed  an  ojxra,  'Artemisia,'  which 
he  was  writing  fur  the  approaching  caruivaL 
It  waa  unlverudly  reported  that  be  had  bean 
j><)ison<'d,  and  in  conwet|iience  tlie  l;ov< mmt  tit 
eouipelled  the  phybician  who  bad  att4.iiiied  him 
to  make  a  &nnal  attestation  of  Uw  cause  of  his 
death. 

I^ides  his  operas  (76  in  all,  according  to  F^tis) 
Cimarosa  composed  several  oratori^M,  cautatAM, 
and  massos,  ete.,  which  were  much  admired  in 
their  day.  His  real  talent  lay  in  eomedy — ^in  bin 

sparkling  wit  and  unfailing'  ^'"<)d  humour.  Ilis 
invention  was  inexhaustible  in  the  representatioa 
of  that  overflowing  and  yet  naif  KvoUaesi^  that 

merry  teaiiing  loquacity  which  is  the  distini^tii.xh- 
iug  feature  of  genuine  Italian  'bufib';  his  chief 
strength  lies  in  the  vocal  }»arts,  but  the  orchestra 
is  di  lit  atcly  and  efl'e<  tively  handle<l,  anil  his 
ciineiiihlts  are  inasterpieies,  w  Itli  a  vein  of  humour 

*  which  is  undeniably  akin  t  tl  it  of  Mozart.  It 
is  otdy  in  the  fervour  and  depth  which  animate 

,  Meziirt's  melodies,  and  perhaps  in  the  constniction 
of  the  musical  scene,  that  Cimarosa  shows  himnelf 
inferior  to  the  great  master.  This  is  more  tba 
case  witii  his  serious  operas,  which,  in  spite  of 
tlieir  channing  melodies,  are  too  couveutioual  in. 
form  to  rank  with  his  comic  operas^  since  taste 
has  been  so  devated  by  the  works  of  Modtart. 
Cimaro^a  was  tlie  cidminating  point  of  ^'t^nnino 
Italian  opera.  Uis  invention  is  simple,  but 
always  natural ;  and  in  spite  of  his  Italian  love 
for  mehnly  ho  is  never  monotonous;  but  lx»th 

!  in  form  aud  harmony  is  iUways  in  keeping  with 
the  bituatiou.  In  this  respci't  Italian  o|H:ra  has 
manif<"Htly  retrograiled  since  his  time.  A  bust  of 
Cimarosa,  by  Canova,  waspW^'od  in  the  Pauthe>>n 
at  Komu.  The  most  omplete  list  of  his  works 
is  given  by  Fetis  in  his  and  e«lilion.        (^A.  M.j 

CINQ^L'ES.  The  name  given  by  change-ring»Ta 
to  changes  on  eleven  bells,  probaltly  from  tbt-  ta«^ 
that  p'r>  j-airs  of  Ixdls  change  plactw  in  order  <«f 
,  rinj^'ing  in  each  su(Xwssive  change.     [C.  A.W.T.] 
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CINTI.    St-e  Damobeau. 

CIPRANDI,  EncoLE,  an  excellent  tenor,  who 
•aiiLT  in  r^oiiilon  from  1754  to  65.  He  wa«  born 
slkout  1738.  He  played  Damao  in  '  Ipenneitra' 
by  Hasae  and  Ijainpnifnani,  produced  at  the 
Kinti's  Thf-atrc  Nov.  9,  1754.  In  65  he  \\m  still 
aiugiug  at  the  same  theatre,  aud  appeared  an 
Antigone  in  'Eamene.*  Bumey  found  him  at 
Milan  in  1770.  as  fine  n  UUgU  M  tiefore.  He 
was  livinjf  in  1790.  [J.  M.] 

CIPRIANI,  LoBENZO,  a  capital  buffo  singer 
»t  tile  Pantheon  in  London,  about  1 790.  He  ]H!r- 
^bnncd  in  the  same  cit:iijiaiiy  with  I'aochicrotti, 
Mara,  and  M<>reUi.  In  (ji  lie  played  Valerio  in 
•  La  L<x'anda'  of  Paiisiello.  Thtrt;  is  a  capitjil 
•Icetch-portrait  of  him  '  in  the  character  of  Hua 
Alfotuo  Sooglio,  in  La  Bella  Peticatrice,  per- 
formed at  the  King's  Tlieatre,  Pantheon,  Dec. 
34,  1 791;  drawn  by  P.  Violet,  and  engraved  by 
C.  Ooinn,  pupil  to  F.  Bwtolosii,  R.A.    [J.  M.J 

CIRGASSIENKE.  LA,  opAna-oomiqne  in  3 

ftct>* ;  wortls  by  Scril'f,  iiuisic  by  AuIht;  pro- 
duced at  the  Opi^  Ckimi(|ue  Feb.  2,  ibOi,  aud 
in  London.  [G.] 

CIS,  CES.  The  German  terms  for  Cf  and  Cb. 
liTcaie  of  the  boolu  esplMn  tho  origin  of  this  form, 
whieh  runs  throag'h  the  Geman  Male— INfl.  Es, 

Ai»,  etc.,  exct'pt  B  and  H  ;  and  in  the  double 
flat?*  and  Hhaqn,  I)et»es,  Gisi.s,  etc.  [G.J 

CITHER,  CiTiiEKX,  CiTUoRv,  or  Cittern 
(Fr.  Ci'trf,  Sixtrr,  or  Couranlei  Ital.  Cetera  \ 
<  ItT.  Cither,  Zither).  An  instrument  »ha{>f<l  like 
a  lute,  but  unlike  a  lute  Ktrimij  with  wire  strings, 
generally  adjuated  in  pairs  of  uuiwms,  and  played 
with  a  plectrum  of  quiU.  The  cither  during  the 
1 6th  and  17th  centuries  appears  to  have  enjoyeil 
great  favour  on  the  Continent  and  in  England. 
The  Eiiffliah  dthenw  had  luually  four  pairs  of 
wire  atnngs,  hot  aoeording  to  Mr.  Engel  ('  Mu- 
Bii  al  Instruments,'  etc.,  1874"!  it  w.m  iiitt  limited 
to  this  number.  Uo  quoteti  a  curious  title-page  : 
*Kew  CItharen  Lewona  with  perfect  Tunings  of 
the  same  from  four  oour'^e  of  Ktrings  to  four-teene 
course,  &c.'  adorned  with  an  engraving  of  a 
Bijuga  (two-necked)  cither,  tibe  oonnterpart  of  a 
theorbo  or  two-necked  lute,  strung  with  seven 
pairs  of  strings  over  the  fingerlwiard,  and  seven 
■ingle  strings  at  the  side  The  date  of  this  is  1 609. 
John  Playford  published  a  Intok  fntitle<l  '  Mu- 
sick's  Delight,  contiiining  new  and  pleasant  lessons 
on  the  Cithern,  London,  1666.'  The  Cetera  or 
Italian  cither  was  uaed  by  improvisatori,  and  ex- 
tant apecimenR  are  often  tastefully  adorned  with 
ornament  Finally,  keyeil  cithers  with  hammers 
were  patented  by  Ei^plish  and  German  niakepi. 
Tie  German  Streiehsither,  as  the  name  indieatefi, 
w.-i-i  ]played  with  a  bow.  This  was  hoii/  ntal. 
like  the  ijchlagzither  and  its  prototy)-e  the 
Sebflidholt.  all  of  n^iieh  varinntt  will  he  mora 
€■  iin  eniciitly  dewribetl  under  the  acceptetl  nuKlt  rn 
a{>]>illat:on  of  Zither,  an  instrument  to  place 
u)Min  a  taMc,  wdl  Icnown  in  Sooth  (>e:inany. 
Tlie  diflVrem-e  between  a  oither  an«i  a  lute  is 
that  the  cither  has  wire  striugs  aud  is  played 


with  a  plectrum,  while  the  lute  has  catgut 
strings  to  Ikj  touched  with  the  fingers.  The 
guitar  also  has  cat^^'ut  strings  but  has  a  fl.it  back, 
not  ]>ear-sha|H^l  like  the  lute,  an<i  ha«  incurva- 
tions at  the  sides,  evidence  of  its  derivation  from 
a  bow  inatniment.  The  name  cither  is  derived 
from  the  Orede  nOipa,  which,  however,  was 
I  another  kiml  of  stringed  in-«trunient.  (St-c  Lyuk  ; 
also  CHiTAUiiONt;,  Lltk,  and  Zithkr.)   [A.  J.  HJ 

CITOLE.    This  word,  used  by  poets  in  the 
13th,  14th,  and  15th  oentmies,  has  been  derived 

fn:»m  cir^itlla  (Lat.)  a  small  box,  and  i.-  sujtpo,sed 
to  mean  the  small  box-iduiped  psaltery,  sometimes 
depicted  in  MSS.  of  the  pertoa  in  repn-sentations 
of  iiiusiciana.  Dr.  Rinibanlt  ("Tin-  riauMf'i.rte,' 
ib6o,  p.  25)  has  collected  several  poetic  re- 
ferences to  the  dtole,  including  qnolauons  from 
the  'Roman  (ie  la  Rose,'  Gavin  Douglas,  Oower, 
and  Chaucer  ('  Knight's  Tale,'  'a  citole  in  hire 
right  hand  hadde  she*).  According  to  the  same 
authority  (p.  2a)  the  name  was  usi  «l  u.s  hit  -  as 
154^.     [See  PSALTEUV.J    A  modern  insUiuce  of 

the  use  of  the  name  is  in  D.  Q.  Hosetti'a  •  Blessed 

Dnmozelle/ 

*  And  angels  meeting  us  sludl  ang 

To  their  oitbenia  and  dtoka.'  [A.J.H.] 

CIVIL  SERVICE  BIUSICAL  SOCIETY, 

institute*!  in  iSfi}  for  the  practife  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  among  the  civil  servants  aud 
excise  servants  of  the  crown.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  is  patron,  and  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  life  members.  Sir  W.  H.  Stephenson, 
of  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  was  its  first 
presidentt  and  Mr.  Frederick  Chtv  its  first  vice* 
president.  The  first  oondactor  01  the  orchestra 
was  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan,  and  the  first  conductor 
of  the  choir  Mr.  John  Foster;  but  upon  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  SoUivan  Mr.  Foster  heeame 
sole  conductor.  Tlie  society  inetts  f.ir  practice 
at  King's  College,  Strand,  where  it  has  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  ubiary  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
niur-ic.  Its  concerts,  <if  which  upwards  of  fifty 
;  have  Irh-u  given,  take  place  at  St.  James's  Hall, 
I  a<hni>si<>n  being  COOflned  to  members  and  their 
frienils.  The  programmes  include  s^nnphonies, 
overtures,  aud  other  orchestral  works  ;  the  special 
feature  ill  the  vocal  music  is  the  singing  of  the 
male  voice  choir,  the  sociefyV  original  plan  of 
practising  exdiuively  mosio  written  for  male 
V(  liet  0  having  been  rigi<lly  a<lhereil  to.  The  present 
othcers  (1^77)  are — President,  Lord  Hampton ; 
Vice  president,  Sir  V.  J.  HalUday:  Gondnctw, 
Mr.  .John  Foster;  Treasurer.  Mr.  F.  L.  Robin- 
son; and  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  S.  M.Caul.  [CM.] 

CLAGGET,  Charles,  a  violinist,  and  about 
1 766  leader  of  the  band  at  the  theatre  in  Smoric 

AlUy.  Dublin.  He  was  not'd  f>r  Ids  skill  in 
accompanying  the  voice.  He  was  also  a  com- 
poser of  songs  (one  of  which,  Tve  rifled  Flora's 

painte<l  Ixiwers,'  gained  much  [Mipidarity),  and  of 
duets  for  violins,  violin  and  cello,  and  flutes. 
Coming  to  Iy>n<lon  and  l>eing  of  an  inventive 
turn  of  mind,  he  diMited  hi  attention  to  the 
J  impruvemeut  of  various  musical  instrumeutd.  lu 
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Dec.  1776  he  took  out  a  patent  for  'Improve- 
KMota  on  the  violin  and  other  ilutnunentH  played 
on  finger  lK>anls,'  wliicb  he  asuerted  rendered  it 
•  ahnost  in»{><»i*Kil>le  to  «t<ip  <>r  play  otit  of  tune.' 
In  Auj(u«t,  17S8,  he  took  t  .uiuthcr  patent  for 
'  MethotlH  of  rnnHtructiuk,'  .hhI  tuiiint,'  musical 
iniitrumentti  which  will  be  |)i.rfect  iu  their  kind 
and  much  easier  to  be  (>erfonned  on  than  any 
hitherto  diacovered.'  Among  these  were  the 
following  : — 'A  new  instrument  called  the  Telio- 
chonlon,  in  forui  like  a  pianoforte,  but  capable 
of  being  put  much  better  in  tone,  for  the  grand 
pianofoiie  or  harpmchofd  diride  vmj  octave 
only  into  thirtetn  j>art8  or  Hemitonef,  whereas  on 
this  instrument  every  octave  can  be  divided  into 
fhirty-nine  pMte  or  gndfttionaof  wnnid ;  lor  any 
fiiiu'er-key  will,  at  the  pleastire  of  the  performer, 
pnxliice  three  clitTerent  degrees  of  int<»nati'm.' 
He  represented  that  by  this  instrument  all  thinls 
and  fifths  could  l>e  liiLtlily  iinjiroved,  and  what  is 
called  the  '  woulfu  '  entirely  done  away  with. — 
A  method  of  uniting  two  trumpets  or  horns,  one 
in  D,  and  the  other  in  E  flat,  so  that  the  mouth- 
piece might  be  applied  to  either  instantaneously, 
thereby  getting  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
chromatic  Male. — ^Tuning  furica  with  balhi  or 
weights  for  the  more  easy  timing  of  mnncal  in- 
BlrunH;nt.<. — A  new  instruiiicnt  onniiotMi'tl  of  a 
pro])er  aumbttr  of  these  tuning  forks  or  of  single 
prongs  or  roda  of  metal  fixed  on  a  standing  board 
or  box  and  put  in  vibr.ition  by  fintrer  keyn.  Or 
a  oelestina  stop  made  by  au  endless  hUot  might 
be  af^ed,  producing  the  sounda  on  these  forks 
or  prongs  as  it  does  on  the  strings. — Tuning  keys 
of  a  form  which  rendered  them  steadier  and 
easier  to  use  than  others. — And  lastly,  a  better 
method  of  httin;,'  the  sounding  post  of  a  violin  to 
its  place.  Ciagget  was  also  the  inventor  of  the 
'Aiuton,  or,  £ver-ttmed  Oigaa,  an  instrument 
without  pipM,  strines,  glasses,  or  bells,  which 
will  nerer  require  to  oe  retune<l  in  any  climate.' 
Of  this  inKtrutiu-nt  and  others  he  published  a 
descriptive  account  under  the  title  of  'Musical 
Phenomena.*  He  kept  Us  collection  of  fautra- 
nants  at  his  house  in  Greek  Street,  Soho,  which 
he  called  'The  Musical  Museum.'  About  1791 
be  exhibited  them  pubUoly  at  tbe  Hanorer 
Sfpiare  Rooms.  On  Oct.  31,  1793,  Clacget  gave 
what  he  tenned  an  'Attic  Concert,'  at  the  King's 
Arms  Tavern,  Cornbill,  several  of  the  pieces 
being  played  on  or  accoinpauii'd  by  the  various  in- 
struments iuvente<l  or  improved  by  hini.  'I'he 
perfoiiiKince  was  interspersed  with  'A  Discourse 
on  Musick,'  the  object  of  which  was  professedly 
to  prove  the  absolute  necessity  of  refining  the 
harmony  of  keye<l  instruments,  and  of  course  to 
inwst  that  Clagget's  inventioos  bad  effected  that 
object.  In  tbe  course  of  this  address  a  letter 
from  Ilaydn  to  Clai,'get,  dated  1792,  was  read,  in 
which  tile  great  compoeer  expressed  his  full 
approbation  of  Clagget's  improrements  on  tiiie 
jiianofurti'  and  hurji^idir.rd.  Tlic  discourse  was 
publishetl  with  the  word  book  of  the  concert,  and 
to  it  was  prefixe<l  a  well-engraved  portoait  of 
f'lairu'ttt,  who  is  (Uscribf'd  Inueath  it  aii  '  Har- 
Uiouizcr  of  Musical  lustrumeuts/  etc.^  etc.  Uc 


CLARI. 

is  represented  with  a  violin  bow  in  his  right 
hand,  and  in  the  left  a  tuning  fork  of  very  large 
dimoTisiuii-,  each  ])roiiLr  of  which  is  bifurcated,  so 
that  there  are  thm?  forks  in  one.       [W.  H.  U  ] 

CLAP1.S.S0N,  ANTtaxE  LouiB.  born  at  Naples 
Sept.  15,  1 80S,  died  at  Paris  March  19,  1866, 
was  a  giKxi  vitdin  player  Itcfore  becoming  a  OOO* 
poser,  and  published  a  great  many  romances  and 
songs,  which  exhibit  an  easy  vein  of  melotly. 
His  operas  are  '  I^  Figurante'  (5  acts,  i  S38I  ; 
'  La  Symphonie'  (i«3q) ;  *  La  Perroeh«'  (i8^o> ; 
•  Frfere  et  Mari'  (1 841) ;  '  Le  Code  noir'  (3  acts, 
1843);  ' Les  Beigers-Trumeau'  (1845);  'Gibby 
la  Comemnse'  (3  acts,  1846) ;  •  Jeanne  la  FoQe 
(5  acts,  I'^iS'l  '  T.a  Statue  .'qut-stre'  (i8?o>; 
'Les  Mvsteres  d  Udolphe'  (3  act«,  iHji);  '  L» 
PMmise''  (3  ads,  1854);  'La  Fanchonnelte' 
(3  acts,  March  i.  '  L--  Sylphe'  {2  aot». 

Nov.  iS5f));  'Margut'  (3  act*.  1S57);  'Lea 
trois  Nicolas'  (3  acts,  1S58);  and  'Madame 
Crt'goire'  (3  acts.  iSGO.  Tlu-se  plays  are 
generally  piK»r,  and  many  of  them  were  un- 
suoooKsful.  In  fact,  '  La  Promise'  and  '  La  Fan- 
chounette*  are  the  only  two  of  his  operas  wbidi 
gained  public  favour.  There  is  bowerer  nndb 
good  music  in  '(iibby,'  'Le  Co<le  noir,'  and 
sereral  otbenk  His  style  is  somewhat  bombastic 
and  deficient  in  genidne  insplratum;  bat,  in 
almost  every  one  of  his  o[)eraH  there  are  to  be 
found  graceful  and  fluent  tunes,  hne  hanaoniea, 
pathetic  passagea,  and  characteristic  effiBOlB  of 
orche>tratinn. 

Clapisson  was  made  Chevalier  de  la  Legi<m 
d'Honueur  in  1847,  and  member  of  the  'InMinat* 
in  1H54.  Iff  collected  ancient  instrument*  of 
music,  and  sold  his  collection  to  the  French 
government  in  1861 ;  it  is  now  include<i  in  the 
museum  of  the  Conservatoire.  Anuibale  dei 
Rossi's  splendiil  spinet,  ornamented  with  precious 
stones  and  exhibited  at  the  Soutli  Kemdngtoik 
Museum,  was  Iwught  from  ChipLsson.       [G.  C.^ 

CLARI,  GiovAH Ni  C&KLo  Maria,  was  bom  at 
Pisa  in  1669  where  be  became  Maestro  di  Gap- 

pella.  He  studied  music  at  iVdogna.  under  the 
well-known  Colonua,  of  whom  he  has  always  been 
conrfdsred  to  bave  been  one  of  tbe  best  pupila. 

For  the  theatre  of  the  last-nauu  d  town  \v  wmtc 
an  opera  intituletl  '11  .Savio  deliranto,' which  had 
considerable  success.  Hut  his  renown  chiefly 
comes  from  a  collection  of  vi>cal  ducts  .iiid  f  riivn 
written  with  a  basso  continuo,  which  he  pubiisht^l 
in  1 7^0.  A  later  edition  of  these  is  extant»  pab- 
lished  by  Carli  of  I'auns  in  1833,  and  arranged 
with  a  modem  accompaniment  for  the  piano  by  a 
Polish  composer  named  Mirecki.  In  these  his 
novel  tTMtment  of  fiigue,  and  his  approach  to- 
wards the  modulation  of  latw  times,  help  to 
mark  an  epoch  in  oonipo!4itioii.  and  stamp  blBI  M 
a  progressive  and  profound  musician. 

There  Is  a  Stanst  Mater  by  daii  in  C  minor 
in  the  Koyal  Library  at  Copf^nhaL;i  n  ;  and  Lands- 
bct;g  of  iiome  had  the  following  works  of  hia : 
a  Mass  for  $  voioes,  strings  and  organ  ;  a  Credo 
for  4  \  <<ices  ;  Psalms  for  4  Voices  in  dial<v>i«rd 
I  choruses;  a  De  Prufuudis  fur  4  voices  and  the 
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Cffgan;  a  "Reqtilem  for  nine  vmVra.  sfnn!?ff  .in(? 
oiyaa;  a  Ma«i2i  di  Cappelbi  fur  4  vuict^ ;  muuiu 
I'iialms  for  Complins  axranged  far  two  ehoruses. 
>>'r>\  '  l-'it/williain  iiiuric*  cootaiiu  no  lew 

thau  i,^  cuiaiHwiiioiM  of  Clari's  finom  MaasM  and 
tlie  Stebat  Mater,  which  for  science,  dignity, 
Mad  sweetness,  fully  bear  out  his  reputation. 

The  exact  date  of  his  death  is  uukuown,  bat  it 
WM  pcobably  about  1 745.  [E.  H.  P.] 

CLARINET  OR  OLARION'KT  (Fr.  ('l„ri- 
nette,  Ger.  KlarinHtt,  Ital.  Clnrinrtln).  An  in 
•trament  of  4-fiioi  tone,  with  a  single  r«eil  and 
smooth  quality.  c«»nunonly  said  t<»  have  U'cn  in- 
vented alwut  the  year  169O,  by  Juhann  C'lui^4 
topher  Denner,  at  Nureml>erg.  Mr.  W.  Chapix  ll 
ia  however  of  opinion  that  he  can  trace  the  in- 
atnnnent  bade  to  medvpval  times  as  the  shawm, 
scluilm,  or  echalniii-^  i  Hift.  of  Music,  i.  364'). 

The  present  name,  in  both  forms,  is  evidently 
ft  dinlBotive  of  Clarintt,  iSb»  Italiaa  fbr  trumpet, 
and  Cltri'  ^i  tlx  Kiu'Hsii  eqoivaloiii^  to  whidi  its 
tone  has  ttonie  siuiilaritj. 

ffinoe  its  firat  invenwm  ft  Ium  been  sooeesitTely 
irnj>r<>vf<l  bv  Stadlcr  nf  Vii-nna,  Iwan  MuUer, 
K.l<ji9e,  and  others.  The  last  named  musician  i  1 843) 
eompletely  reof^anised  tlie  fingering  of  the  in- 
strntn<'nt,  on  th<>  system  commonly  calltil  after 
Boehiu,  which  is  also  applied  to  the  flute,  obue, 
Mid  bMHNMIU  A  gensral  description  of  the  older 
and  more  osual  form  will  t>e  given.  It  may 
howerer  be  remarked  here,  that  Boehm  or  Klose's 
fingering  is  hardly  so  well  adapted  to  this  as 
to  the  octave -scaled  instnuoentB.  It  certainly 
removes  some  dffRouIties,  bat  at  ike  npenae  of 
grently  in(-rt-.is<'<l  ruin[ilii  :iHftii  of  i»M>wtiaiil«m_^  ^tu\ 
liability  to  ^t  out  ol  order. 

The  dannet  oondsts  essentially  of  a  mootii* 
pi.v.-  fiiniisJuMi  with  a  single  beating  rued,  a  cy- 
lindrical tulw,  tenninating  in  a  bell,  and  eighteen 
openings  in  the  side,  half  dosed  by  the  fingers,  and 
b;i1f  by  kfVH.    The  fundamental  scalo  coinitriscs 
nincUn^n  semitones,  from  K  in  — 
the  liass  atavoi.    These  are  pro- 
duced  by  removal  of  the  eight 
fingers  and  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  H\icce«- 
aively  from  nine  open  holea,  and  by  the  lifting 
of  nine  dosed  keys.   The  lowest  note  is  emitted 
timntgh  the  bell ;  the  treble  G  through  a  hole  at 
the  back  of  the  tulie,  peculiar  to  this  instrument. 
Thia  register*  is  termed  Chalumeau,  and  is  of  a 
aosnewbat  different  qoality  firom  the  higher  notes. 
The  latter  are  obtained  i)y  a  coiitrivancti  which 
forms  the  chief  initial  difficulty  in  learning  the 
luatrument.  but  has  the  advantage  of  giving  it 
a  very  extended  compaHs.    Tlie  lever  of  tin-  Rb 
key  name^l  alxtve  endd  cVme  to  the  back  thumb- 
bole,  and  answent  a  double  purpofie.    In  oonjonc- 
tioa  with  the  At!  key  it  {irrHlnceH  itn  own  o{»en 
note,  bat  when  raised  by  the  point  ot  the  lefi 
thumb,  while  the  ball  of  the  saUM  doses  the 
back  hole,  it  serves  to  determine  a  ncxlc  within 
the  tuW.  and  raises  the  pitch  by  an  interval  of 
a  twelfth.    If  uU  the  side  holes  be  now  closed  by 
the  fingers,  the  note  issuing  by  the  bell  is  B;], 


in  the  trolile  st.ivo,  and  by  snccoHsivr  renuival  <if 
hugers  or  opcuiug  of  keys  fifteen  uioru  t«cuiitoneti 


are  obtained,  rwarhing  to 


i 


the  thumb 


being  constantly  kept  at  its  doable  duty  of 

closing  the  G  h<>l«  and  ojxnini;  the  Rb  key. 
With  the  high  C<,  what  may  be  ternieti  the 
natural  scale  of  ^e  instrument  ends,  although 
a  whole  (X'kivo  more  of  nfit.es  may  be  gut  l»y 
cross-fingeriiij^'H,  de|teuding  couMiderably  on  the 
individual  skill  of  theptnyer.  It  is  usually  under- 
stoxl  that  the  extreme  note  obtainable  is  Cij 
or  (  'S  in  altissimo.  an  8ve  above  that  just  given. 
But  it  is  UKMt  undesinible  to  write  for  the  iutru- 
ment  above  the  intermediate  ,^,,^] 
G,  and  in  piano  pasRages above  _a    ■  r . 

C.    We  tliuH  huvo  in  all  three  5^  1 

octaves  and  a  sixth,  of  which   "  

the  lower  three  oetavee  are  perfSsetly  available 
for  legitimate  use.  ami  which  it  will  be  presently 
shouoi  are  considerably  extended  by  the  employ- 
ment of  several  instruments  in  different  keys. 

The  mouthpiece  is  a  conical  stopper,  flattened 
on  one  side  U>  fonu  the  table  for  the  reed,  and 
thinned  to  a  chisel  e<lge  on  the  other  fiir  eon* 
venience  to  the  lips.  The  cylindrical  Ixire  p.assea 
about  two  Uiirds  up  the  iu.-^ido,  and  there  tcnni- 
nate.H  in  a  hemispherical  end.  From  tliis  bore 
a  lateral  orifice  is  cut  into  the  table,  about  an 
inch  long  and  half  as  wide,  which  is  closed  in 
playing  by  tlie  thin  end  of  the  reed.  The  table 
on  which  the  reed  lies,  instead  of  beiiu  flat,  is 
puq>osely  curved  backwards  towards  ue  point, 
so  as  to  leave  a  gap  or  slit  alxiut  the  thickness 
of  a  sixpence  between  the  end  of  the  mouthpiece 
and  the  pomt  of  the  reed.  It  is  on  tiie  vibration 
of  the  reed  aL^iinst  thin  cuned  table  that  the 
sound  of  the  iiustrumcnt  depends.  The  curve  of 
the  table  is  of  considerable  importance.  [See 
MorTHPlECK.l  The  ree<l  itself  is  a  thin  flat  "lip 
cut  from  a  kind  of  tall  grass  {arumiu  satica), 
commonly,  though  incorrectly,  tenned  'oane.* 
(See  Rkei).]  It  is  flatteuf«l  on  one  side,  and 
thinned  on  the  other  to  a  feather  etlge.  Tiie 
older  players  secured  this  to  the  table  of  the 
mouthbieoe  by  a  waxed  cord,  but  a  double 
metalUo  band  with  two  small  screws,  termed  a 
ligature,  is  now  employe*!.  The  reed  was  origin- 
ally turned  upwards^  80  as  to  rest  against  the 
upper  lip ;  but  this  necessitated  the  holding  of 
tlie  iIl^^tnlml■nt  at  a  large  ungraei  ful  anule  from 
the  body,  and  caused  it  to  bear  against  a  weaker 
mass  of  muadea  than  is  the  ease  when  it  is 
dire<te<l  downwards.  In  En^daiid,  Fn^nre, 
ami  iVdgium  it  is  alwa^'s  held  in  the  ktter 
position. 

T\ie  compai^s  given  al«)ve  is  that  of  an  in- 
strument in  C,  which  stiunds  corresjs tuding  notes 
to  the  violin,  ilettcending  three  semitones  bdow 
'fiddle  G.'  But  the  C  clarinet  is  not  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  orc^hestra  or  military  bamls. 
The  latter  employ  an  instrument  in  Bb,  sounding 
two  semitones  bdow  ito  written  podtton,  and 
consequently  standing  in  the  key  of  two  flats. 
For  the  neuter  notes  they  use  n  smaller  clarinet 
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ill  V.b,  which  sounds  a  minor  third  aboTO  its 
written  acalc,  and  HtantLi  in  three  fiats.  In  the 
orchestra  an  instrument  in  A,  sounfUng  a  minor 
third  bdow  the  oomsponding  note  of  »  C  instru- 
ment, is  nrach  used,  and  stands  in  three  sharps. 
It  will  Ihj  .seen  that  the  Bb  and  A  clarinLts  re- 
apeotively  lower  the  range  of  the  ^  J 
lowest  note  to  D||  and  Of ,  thna  aog-  *'3 
int'iitiii:,'  the  whole  compass  of  the  instrument. 
They  ahio  have  the  advantage  of  lessening  the 
number  of  flats  and  sharM  in  the  aign^ore. 
Althouu'h  the  clariin't  hix^  hwn  much  improved 
it  still  preaent-j  L^ri-ut  difticulties  in  extreme  keyn, 
and  these  are  to  some  extent  avoi<Ied  by  the  B  b 
in-'trumcntfl  Icnsfnin},'  the  Hats  l»y  two  in  flat 
keys,  aud  the  A  iuj«trumtiit  the  sharps  by  three 
in  sharp  signatures.  A  melody  in  C  would  thus 
hare  to  be  played  in  6  by  the  F,  in  A  by  the  £b, 
in  D  by  the  Bb,  and  in  "Eb  by  the  A  clarineta. 
The  foUowiug  tal>Io  shows  how  the  not<,'s  will  bo 
written  {or  each  instrument  so  m  to  sound  like 
thflM  of  the  C  olarinet :— • 

I.  Cdarinet  ^        p  J  ^'  '  ^- 


3   ^  n 

6.  For  Como  di  bassetto  in  F ; 


7.  The  ItsUam— M  CaralUni  and  Canongia— 
aooiettmee  write  fior  the  Bb  clarinet  in  the  feno: 


def: 


as  if  written 


in  the  onliiiary  way  (No.  2  above). 
The  two  intrinsic  flats  of  the  instru- 
\f  '  ment  have  of  course  to  be  supplied 
by  the  player. 

Beddee  the  four  fnstmments  alnady  named 

othera  are  ocx-asioniill v  n-cl.  A  Kinall  clarinet 
in  F,  above  the  C  in.^ti  liim  nt,  Iuih  been  merci- 

in  an  occasional  piece 
The  D,  between  these 
two,  also  con»iderud  by  some  comp<wer!»  t(j 
blt  inl  1 1-  tti  r  with  the  violins  than  the  graver- 
pitched  chirincts.  The  Db  u  convenient  for 
taking  the  part  of  the  miliUirj-  flute,  whicli  standH 
in  that  key.  A  d.arinet  in  H  would  pu/.  l'  :!.  i^t 
Knglish  piayera,  although  it  appears  in  Muz:irt's 
score  of  <Idonieneo*>-  beiu(r  the  German  for  Bt 
Belnw  the  A  clarinet  we  alM>  liave  w;veral  others.  ' 
One  in  A  b  is  UMviul  iu  military  mubic.   In  ^  j 


AlUy  given  up,  exe<  ]>i 

of  ('crman  dance  mu.sie. 
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we  have  the  tenor  darinet,  and  the  como  di 
bassetto  or  bamethom,  perhaps  the  most  beavtifU 

of  the  whole  family.  The  tenor  in  Ei?  htanil.'^  in 
the  same  relation  to  this  as  the  Bb  does  to  the 
C,  and  is  consequently  need  in  military  hands. 

[Cdrno  di  Bassktto.]    PnK-eeiliii;T  ,.till  lowi  r  in 

the  scale  we  arrive  at  the  bass  clarinets.  The 
ooDunoDest  of  theee  is  in  Bb,  the  octave  of  the 

onlinary  instnniu'nt,  hut  the  writer  has  a  C 
basso  of  Italian  make,  aud  Wagner  lias  written 
for  an  A  basso.  They  are  none  of  them  very 
satisfactor}'  in-strtmients  ;  the  chara<  t»  rislic  t^^in- 
of  the  clarinet  secminy^  to  end  with  the  curuo  di 
ba«setto.    [See  Bass  Clarinet.] 

Hclmholtz  haH  aualyHt>d  the  tone  and  musical 
character  of  the  clarinet  among  the  other  wind-in- 
struments, and  shows  that  the  sounds  pro|>er  to  the 
reed  itself  are  hardly  ever  employed,  being  very 
sharp  and  of  harsh  quality ;  those  actaally  pn>- 
duceil  being  lower  in  pitcli,  di  ]>en<loiit  on  the 
length  of  the  column  of  air,  and  oorresix^miing 
to  the  soonds  proper  to  a  stopped  organ-jiipe. 
With  a  cyliri.iriral  tuhe  tlnvsc  are  the  tliini.  fifth, 
seventh,  aud  eighth  partial  sounds  of  the  funda> 
mental  tone.  Tlie  upper  rsgiater  riring  a  twdflh 
from  the  lower  or  ih.ihim''aii,  seein.s  carry 
out  the  same  law  iu  another  fonn.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  conical  tubes  of  the  oboe  and  l>aM«ooa 
com^tjHind  to  open  pipes  of  the  Kiine  leni,'th.  in 
which  the  octave,  the  twelfth,  and  the  double 
octave  fona  the  first  three  terms  of  the  series. 
See  his  paper  in  the  'Journal  fiir  reine  und 
angewandte  Mathematik,'  vol.  Ivii. 

The  lowest  note  of  the  regir<ter  is  clearly  aa 
arbitrary  matter.  It  has  probably  been  die- 
tated  by  the  fitct  that  nine  <»  the  ten  available 
digits  are  fidly  <»cciipi<.il.  I^ut  M.  Siix,  whose  im- 
provements in  wind-instruments  have  surpassed 
thaw  which  explicitly  bear  his  name^  has  ex< 
tended  the  ncaln  an  ithfr  semitone  by  adding  a 
second  key  for  the  right  little  finger.  JKven  the 
octave  C  can  be  tonned  by  empraybig  the  light 
thumb,  which  at  present  nierLly  supj>ort<i  the 
instrument.  It  is  always  so  employed  iu  the 
battsethom,  and  a  Bb  instrument  thus  ex- 
tendetl  must  have  been  known  to  Moz.iTt, 
who  writes  the  l»eautiful  ol>l>Ugato  to  •  i'arto,' 
in  hi-<  '  (  li  iii(-ii/.a  di  Tito,'  down  to  bsM  Bb«  A 
uaior  third  bdbw  the  instrument  as  now  made. 

To  whatever  period  we  may  ascribe  tha  in* 
venti  11  i  f  the  clarinet,  it  is  certain  that  it  does 
not  figure  in  the  scores  of  the  eariier  compoeen. 
Bach  and  Handel  never  use  it.  An  instrnment 
entith-*!  Chalmnoau  appears  in  the  writinfja  of 
Ciluck,  to  w  liich  BerliuK  appends  the  note  that  iv 
is  now  unknown  and  obsolete.  Tiiis  may  bsve 
b<.en  a  clarinet  in  jsonie  form.  Hav<ln  n.<o>  it 
very  sparingly.  AI<:«t  of  hid  syinphonias  are 
without  the  {tart,  and  the  sAmo  rsmaric  appBea  to 
his  church  mu>iic.  There  \»,  liowever,  a  fine  trio 
for  two  clarinLtM  aud  bassoon  in  the  '  £t  Incar- 
natus*  of  the  First  Mass,  aud  there  are  osia  or 
two  prominent  passages  in  the  '  Creation,*  espe- 
cially obbligatoB  to  the  air  '  With  verilure  cla<l,* 
and  'ih\  niighty  |>enH,'  and  a  (piartet  of  rt^eda 
acoomiMuyiog  the  trio  'On  Thee  each  living 
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fr)ul  nwnits."  Bat  it  is  with  Mosirt  that  the 
iiutnunent  fint  beoooMt  »  leMliiig  orohe8tral 
vdoe.    *  Ah,  if  we  bad  but  clarineta  too ! '  eays 

he:  'you  ciiuiot  inm-iiie  the  splfiidiil  eflbct  of 
ft  •jrmphoQ.y  with  tiutes,  obots,  and  clarinete.' 
(Letter  iiq.)  Nothing  can  he  more  heautiful, 
or  iiiori>  ivliiiimMy  adaj)te<l  to  its  tono  than  the 
partt<  |>ro\i(ltHl  tor  it  in  hin  vocal  aud  iuittru- 
mental  works.  The  8>'mphnny  in  Eb  is  sometimee 
calle<l  the  Chirinet  Syin|,hi>ny  from  tlu>j  reaaon, 
the  ulM>f^  Iwini^  omittiMl  :us  it  to  ensure  its 
proiiiineiu*'.  Tlun.'  is  a  caucerto  for  clarinet 
with  full  or<  lK>lra  (Kochel,  No.  633)  which 
18  in  hia  Ixat  .style.  For  the  tenor  clarinet  or 
basifet  horn,  the  opera  of  'Clernenza  <li  Tito* 
is  freely  scored,  and  an  elalwrate  obblieato  b 
allotted  to  it  in  the  aong  '  Non  piii  di  6ari/  His 
'  Retjuiem'  contains  two  c*)rni  di  hatutetto,  to  the 
excliudon  of  all  other  reed<iiu$triuneatflb  except 
bftssoons.  His  ehanher  and  concerted  nrarie  is 
Hiort-  full  for  tlariiH  tliau  tliat  of  any  other 
writer,  except  jxjrhupM  \\  eber.  It  is  somewhat 
remarlcaUe  that  many  of  his  grestworics,  especially 
the  'Jupiter'  Sjnuphony,  nhonM  he  without  jiarts 
for  the  ia-itruinent,  notwithistauding  Iuh  obvious 
k  now  lei  IjLTe  of  i  ts  val  ue  and  beauty.  The  ofdinar}' 
exj'hination  id  proliahly  the  true  one  ;  namely, 
that  bein^  attached  tu  a  kuuiU  court,  lie  Heldoin 
had  at  his  disposal  a  fuU  band  of  int^trunientalixt^. 

Bteiharmf  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  writes  a 
ringle  work  without  clarinets.  Indeed  there  is  a 
distinct  development  of  this  part  to  be  observed 
in  the  course  of  his  qrmphonies.  The  trio  of  the 
Fint  contains  a  passage  of  importance,  bat  of  sach 
isini|ih'.ity  tliat  it  niij^ht  be  allotted  t<i  the 
trumpet,  llie  Laighetto  (in  A)  of  his  Second 
Symphony  is  Ml  of  mdodlotts  and  easy  passages 
for  two  claritK  f-;.  Tt  is  not  imtil  we  reach  the 
•  Pastoral '  Syuiphony  that  ditticulties  occur ;  the 
pa«iagu  near  the  close  of  the  first  movement 
bdng  singular^  trying  to  the  player  :— 
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Ings  lie  in  the  upper  part  of  its  scale,  and,  except 
an  oooasional  bit  of  pure  aocompaidmenti  tlwra 
is  nothing  out  of  the  compass  of  the  violin. 

Meii.lel>s(>hii,  on  the  other  haml,  seems  to 
revel  in  the  chalumeau  notes.  He  leads  off  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  the  introdoetory  notes  of 
'  Klijah,'  and  the  errand  chords  of  his  overture 
to  'Kuy  Bias'  with  these,  and  appears  fullv 
aware  of  the  singular  power  and  reeooaaee  wliitm 


enables  them  to  balance  even  the  trombones. 
ThiMiiirhout  hiti  works  the  [mrts  for  clarinet  sire 
t;i  '  111  icing,  and  generally  not  difficult.  The 
lovely  second  subject  in  the  oveituxa  to  tko 
'Hebrides'  (after  tlie  reprise)— 


^^^^^^^^ 


the  imitatiTe  passage  for  two  daiinet^  which 
recurs  several  timea  in  the  Ovwtuw  to  'IMu- 

t-ina' — 


Bat  tho  Eighth  Symphony  contains  a  passage  in 
the  Trio,  cf>nil)ined  with  the  horns,  which  few 
performers  can  execute  with  absolute  correctness. 


and  the  rollin;jj  wavelike  paHsages  in  his  '  Meeres- 
stille.'desene  sjxicial  mention.  On  theotherhand, 
there  are  (xx^asional  phrases  of  gn-.it  euinplexity 
in  his  works.  The  scherzo  of  the  Scotch 
Symphony,  the  saltareno  of  the  Italian,  are 
cases  in  point  ;  but  even  these  are  exc<-<  <1i  d  by  a 
few  notes  in  the  scherzo  of  the  'Midsuuimer 
Night's  Dream,*  wbioh  are  all  but  unplayable. 


p 

( 

Beethoven  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
lower  register  of  thia  initrumeat.  All  his  writ- 


Weber  appears  to  have  had  a  peculiar  love 
for  the  clarinet.  Not  only  has  he  wriiten  several 
great  works  ospwially  for  it,  Init  his  orches- 
tral compixsitions  abound  in  ligures  of  extreme 
beauty  and  novelty.  The  weinl  effect  of  the 
low  notes  in  the  overture  to  '  Der  Freischiitz,* 
followed  by  the  passionate  recitative  which  comes 
Liter  in  the  same  work — iHitli  of  which  recur  in 
the  opera  itself— will  suggest  themselves  to  all ; 
as  wul  the  cantahOe  phrase  in  the  overture  to 
'Oberon,'  the  douliliiiL'  "f  tli-'  I  iw  nottn  with  tho 
violoncellos,  and  tho  ditlicult  arpeggios  fur  flutes 
and  clarinets  eommooly  known  as  the  'drops  of 
water.'  His  Mass  in  G  is  marked  throuj,'hout  by 
a  very  unusual  emplo^nient  of  the  clarinets  on 
their  lower  notes,  fiirming  minor  chords  with  the 
ba«soons.  Tliis  work  is  alf^o  sinynliir  in  beinj^ 
written  for  Bb  clarineti',  although  in  a  hliarp  key. 
111.-  '  Credo^*  however,  has  a  cliaracteristic 
melotly  in  a  cimgenial  ke}',  v/here  a  boUl  leap  of 
two  oetaves  exhibits  to  advuntige  the  large  com- 
pass at  the  composer's  disposal. 

Meyerbeer  and  Spohr  both  employ  the  clarinets 
oztensively.  Tlie  former,  howe^,  owing  to  his 
friendship  with  Sax,  waa  led  to  substitute  the 
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b«sfl  clarim  t'^  in  some  places.  [Bass  ClARIKET.] 
Sp«>hr  luL-^  writU,>n  two  cuncertcw  for  the  ioBtru- 
meut,  both — Cf*)  '  i.iWy  the  second — t>f  extreme 
difficulty.  But  he  haa  utilised  iU  ^reftt  powers 
in  concerted  inuaic,  and  as  AO  obbligato  aooam- 
paniment  to  the  voice,  \x>{h  in  his  oj^  ratir  worku 
ftud  his  oratorios,  and  iu  the  six  suugs  of  which 
the  *Bird  and  the  Maiden*  is  the  best  known. 

yin  a<count  of  tliin  in^triiinent  would  bo  in- 
OOnn^te  without  mention  of  Kotwixii'H  writings, 
b  Uie  *Stabat  Mater*  he  has  given  it  some 
exquisitt'  lui  l  appropriate 'paMi^;e(«,  but  in  ntl.i  r 
worka  the  ditticultieii  assigned  to  it  are  all  but 
insuperable.  The  overtures  to  '  Semiramide,* 
<  Olello/  and  'Gazza  Ladra,'  are  all  exceedingly 
o|x?n  to  thiii  objection,  and  exhibit  the  carelessness 
of  Hcoring  whkh  niMS  his  ineompnwMe  gift*  «f 
melody. 

No  instrument  has  a  pr eater  scope  in  the  farm 
of  solo  or  conccrtetl  music  s|H-ci;Uly  written  for  it. 
Much  of  this  is  not  so  well  known  in  this  country 
M  H  ought  to  be.  The  writer  has  therefore  oom- 
plle^l,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  T^eonanl  Bed- 
wnne,  whose  collection  of  chiriuet  music  is  all  but 
complete,  a  Ust  of  the  principal  compositimMi  hf 
great  writers,  in  which  it  taki-s  a  prominent  part. 
This  is  appeudcd  to  the  present  notice. 

A  few  words  are  re(|uired  in  concluding,  as  to  , 
the  weak  jx.ints  of  the  in.stnmient.    It  is  singu- 
larly susceptible  to  atmospheric  changes,  and 
risM  in  pitch  very  considerably,  indeed  more 
than  any  other  instrument,  with  wannth.   It  is 
therefore  essential,  after  placing  some  time,  to 
flatten  the  instrument ;  a  caution  often  neglected. 
On  the  other  hand  it  does  not  bear  lai;ge  alter- 
ations of  pitch  without  becoming  out  of  tune. 
In  this  re8{H>ct  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
orchestral  instruments^  and  for  this  reason  it 
ought  mnlonbtedly  to  exercise  the  privilege  now 
grunted  by  ancient  iisri_'c  to  the  oVioe;  that, 
uamely,  of  giving  the  pitch  to  the  band.    In  the 
band  of  the  C^^stal  Palaoe^  and  some  others, 
this  is  now  done  ;  it  dcsen-es  general  imitation. 
Moreover,  the  use  of  tlu-ee,  ur  at  least  two 
difibfeilt*pitched  instruments  in  the  orchaatra, 
is  a  source  of  discord,  which  it  requires  large 
experience  to  counteract.  Many  performers  meet 
the  difficulty  to  some  extent  by  dispensing  with 
the  C  darine^  the  weakest  of  the  three.  Com- 
posem  would  do  wdl  to  write  as  Uttie  fbr  it  as 
may  be  practicable.    MendelsKuhn,  in  his  Syuj- 
Dhonies,  ureters  to  write  fur  the  A  clarinet  in  three 
flats  rather  than  for  tiie  O  in  its  natural  key, 
thus  gaining  a  lower  cnnijiaxs  and  more  fidness 
of  tone.   Lastly,  the  whole  beauty  uf  the  instru- 
ment depends  on  the  management  of  the  ree<L 
A  {)layer,  however  al>Ie,  is  very  much  at  the 
mercy  of  this  part  of  the  mouhanihui.    A  bad 
feed  not  only  takes  all  quality  away,  but  ex- 
poses its  jHtsstssnr  bi  the  utterance  of  the  horrible 
slu-ick  tenui-d  aiuac  (i.e.  'tpnick')  by  the  French, 
and  'a  gixwe'  in  the  vermicular.    There  is  no  in- 
strument in  which  failure  of  lip  or  deranged  keys 
produoe  so  unmusical  a  result,  er  one  so  impos- 
sible to  i>ouccal  ;  and  proptirtionata  Ctn  A"tiM 
be  exercised  in  its  (tfeveulion. 
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LUt  qf  ike  pHmdpal  aolo  and  concerted  mtm 
/or  ike  ciarkut:  origineA  work$,  mot  wrrmgi' 
menfo* 

MozAKT.— Trio  for  clarinet,  viola,  and  piann, 
op.  14  ;  Two  8L'rcna<les  for  two  oIxhjs,  two  ckri- 
nets,  two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  34  tuk 
2~  :  (>niiitet  lor  otxx',  clarinet,  horn,  baasooi^ 
and  piano,  op,  29  ;  Concerto  for  clarinet  lad 
orchestra^  op.  107  ;  Quintet  for  clarinet  and 
strings,  op.  loi ;  Grand  Serenade  for  two  oboc^ 
two  clarinets,  two  bassethoms,  two  Frendi  ham, 
two  bassoons  and  double  bassoon. 

BE£THOVSir. — Three  duets  for  clarinet  sad 
bassoon;  IVio  for  darinel,  TioloneeUo,  and  piaaiv 
op.  II;  Qiiiiittt  for  oboe,  clarinet,  horn,  hu- 
soon,  and  piano,  op.  16;  Grand  Septet  fiir 
▼iolin,  yiola,  oello^  contra-basso^  darinet.  horo, 
;ui  1  In-siMin,  op.  20;  the  same  arranged  by 
t  onn>oBer  as  trio  for  clarinet,  cello,  aiul  piano; 
Sestet  for  two  darinets,  two  horns,  and  two 
bassoons,  op.  71  ;  Ottet  for  two  oboes,  two  clari- 
nets, two  horns,  and  two  bassoons,  op.  103; 
Rondino  for  two  oboes^  two  darinets,  two  hen« 
and  two  bassoons. 

W£BER.— Concertino,  op.  26 :  Air  and  Yaris- 
tion,  op.  33 ;  Quintet  for  clarinet  and  striDir 
quartet,  op.  34  ;  Ckmcortante  duet,  clarinet  and 
piano,  op,  48  ;  Gbneerto  i,  with  orchestra,  ep.  73; 
Concerto  2,  with  orchestra,  op.  74. 

8POIIR.—  Concerto  I,  for  clarinet  and  orchestra, 
op.  a6 ;  Concerto  9,  far  darinet  and  on>he!itrs, 
op.  57  ;  Xonct  for  stnnirs,  fliiN^.  oboe,  clarinet, 
horn,  and  baawwu,  op,  .n  ;  Ottet  for  vi«'lin, 
two  violas,  cello,  ba«o,  clarinet,  and  two  h  rn^ 
op.  32  ;  Quintet  for  flute,  clarinet,  horn,  bas- 
soon, anil  piano,  op.  ;  Septet  for  piano,  violia. 
col  I  If,  and  .«anie  wind,  op.  147  S  8ix  tOBf^  with 
clarinet  obbligato^  op.  103. 

80HL  MANN.— nmtasieetudce  for  darinet  and 
piano,  op.  73:  MiUurcheneniiiMnngeny  ^brdal^Bs^ 
viola,  and  piano^  op.  133. 

0N8i.0W.^-Swtet  for  flut^  oboe,  darinet,  hon* 
Itassoon,  doable  nas-s.  .'^nd  piano,  op.  79:  Nom  t, 
for  strings,  flntc^  oboe,  chuinet,  horn,  and  basauuu, 
op,  77  ;  Sestet  for  piano^  ilnt^  darinst»  hen, 
ba«<.'*i>on,  and  tlouble  ban*,  op.  30. 

Kalliwuua. — Variations  witli  orchestra,  op. 
12S. 

A.  RoMBKBQ. — Quintet  for  darinet  and  strings 

op.  57. 

Hi  MMRU—lfiHtary  Septet,  op.  114. 

C.  KRF.t  TZER, — Trio  for  piano,  clarinet,  and 
bassoon,  oji,  43 ;  Septet,  for  violin,  viola,  cello, 
contra-basso,  clarinet,  hifrn,  an«l  bik-ssoon,  op.  62, 

S.  Nkokojuc— Quintet  for  clarinet  and  string*, 
op.  8. 

A.  Reicha. — Quintet  f>r  clarinr-t  and  sirinc* : 
Twenty-four  quintets  for  flute,  oboe,  ckriuel, 
horn  and  bassoon,  ops.  88-91,  99,  100. 

E.  l*Ai  til.— Quintet  for  pUno^  obos^  daiiast^ 
horn,  and  bassoon,  op.  44. 

BBiaBian.—Conurtoi^  opt.  6yt,  i^K  i 

LW,  H.S.] 

CLABINO.  Italian  name  fiar  the  Tmsh 
r£i. 
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CLIBK. 


CXASSICAL. 


8^5 


GLAUK,  JenewTAH.  wm  »  elioT^ster  in  tlie 

Cliai»  I  i;"val  mill  r  Dr.  I'Lvv.  Aftt-r  IcavinLT 
the  clioir  ho  b«cauie,  for  »  short  time,  orgaaist  of 
WindMiter  OoUege.  Ta  1691^  liis  ninrter.  Dr. 
Blow,  resiijfntKl  in  Kin  favour  the  aiijuiintments  of 
almoner  ami  master  uf  tlie  cliiUlrc-ii  of  St.  Paul 'a 
Ckthetlral.  About  1695  he  waa  aptx)itited  or^ 
ganist  ami  one  of  the  vicars  clinral  of  St.  1 'rani's. 
Ou  July  7,  1700,  Clark,  ami  his  fellovv-j)Ui)il, 
William  Croft,  were  «wom  in  aa  gentlemen  ex- 
traordinary of  the  Chapel  Ro^-al,  with  the  joint 
reversion  of  an  organiet's  place,  whenever  one 
should  fall  vacant,  a  contingency  which  happened 
on  May  15,  1704,  hy  the  death  of  frrnnda  Pig- 
gott,  on  whicli  GIttrk  knd  Croft  were  on  May  35 
•worn  in  as  joint  or<jfaniMt8.  Clark,  having  the 
miifortune  to  become  eiuunoared  of  a  lady  whose 
podtion  in  life  rendered  his  union  wiUi  her  hope- 
lesn,  fell  int-1  a  ^t.it^-  'if  i!i  spondt-ncy,  umlcr  the 
inHuence  ot  which  he  shut  himitelf.  The  precine 
d«to  of  hie  death  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
it  was.  <litiil>tl' s8,  shortly  bi  fore  Nov.  5,  1707, 
when  Criitt  wim  swoni  into  the  full  place  of  or- 
ganist of  the  Cha]K-l  l^>yal.  Chirk  comptmeil 
weveral  antlit-nis,  cliit'Hy  of  a  path«  tic  kiii.l,  1iut 
not  dcticitnt  cither  in  force  or  diiriiily.  He  \v;i.s 
the  original  composer  ot  Itryden's  f.unous  «Hle, 
'Alexander's  Feast,'  which  was  performed  at 
Stationers'  Hall  on  the  occasion  for  which  it  was 
»Titti'n,  the  feant  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  Nov.  22, 
1697,  and  at  two  or  three  coocertti  shortly  after- 
miras ;  bat  the  mnsie  was  not  printed,  and  seems 
aow  irrctriev;»lily  lost.  In  tliu  same  year  Clark 
fin  ooui unction  with  Daniel  Purcell  and  Ridiard 
Leveridge)  oomposed  the  imido  tar  HIm  opera 
'The  Tt<l.incl  Princess,'  ami  (^jointly  with  Daniel 
Purcell)  for  the  oinjra  '  The  World  in  the  Moon,' 
He  also  funiixhetl  music  fbr  *T1ie  Fond  Hus- 
Ijand  '  S(tll(v"-<  '  Antony  ami  t^leopatra' 

{i677>,  '  TiliKs  Aiidronicua'  (1687),  and  'A  Wife 
for  any  Man,'  bcnides  compering  an  ode  in  prai»u  of 
the  Island  of  Barbados,  a  cantata  called  'T\ie 
Assumption,'  some  lessons  for  the  harpsichord, 
and  uuineroua  MOlgS  poUidied  in  the  collections 
of  the  day.  [W.  li.  H.] 

CLAIiK,  RlCHAltD,  w&H  l)om  at  Datchet, 
Buck.s,  April  5,  1780.  At  an  early  au'e  he  became 
a  chorister  at  St.  Geor{:^e's  Cliapel,  Wimlsor,  un- 
der Dr.  Aylward,  and  of  Ktou  Collei^e  under 
Stephen  Heather.  In  1802  he  8ii(i<;»-d«d  hia 
grand  father^  John  Sale,  the  elder,  as  lay  clerk  at 
et.  Geoifre*s  mid  Rtoo  College ;  the!*e  appoint- 
ments he  hcM  until  i8ri.  In  i8oi,  ho  ofKciated 
as  deputy  in  the  nh  tropolitan  choirs,  and  in  the 
nme  year  was  upf minted  secretary  to  the  Olee 
Club.  He  8nl)H«  (|ni  ntly  oV)t;iine(l  the  places  of 
lay  vicar  of  Westmiuster  Abbey,  and  vicar- 
cboml  of  8k.  Paul**,  and  in  i8ao  aucoeeded 
Jo?<tph  Corfe  a.^  a  {.'intleni.in  of  the  Chapel 
Btiyul.  in  i>^i  }  Clark  published  a  volume  of 
the  poetry  «'!  th--  moat  favourite  glees,  niadrigalfl, 
r<iMn<l-'.  and  catrhe.-i,  with  a  jtrcface  containing' an 
a<:c')unt  of  the  Hong  'God  nave,  the  King,'  the 
cnmpoHitioii  of  which  he  there  uttributedtoUAnry 
Carw.  A  second  e<lition  of  this  work  appeared 
in  ib^4,  but  thaaobject  of  the  popular  tune  was 


omitted,  Clark  having  in  182a  published  a  sepa- 
r.tte  volume  assigning  its  coinpcxsition  to  Dr. 
John  Bull.  [See  God  savji  thb  Kjho.]  C9aric 
distinguished  himself  hy  his  as&iduity  IB  en» 

(IcavourinLT  to  procure  for  the  vaiions  cathedral 
and  colltigiate  choirs  a  restitution  ot  their  statutory 
rights  and  privileges.  He  was  the  composer  of 

a  few  anthems,  chantp.  and  ffleea^  and  the  author 
of  several  pamphlets  on  'Handel  and  the  Har- 
monious Blacksmith,  etc.';  Handel's  'Messiah'; 
the  derivation  of  the  woitl  '  Matlrigale."  Musical 
pitch,  etc.    He  died  Oct.  5,  185O.     [W.  11.  H.] 

.nown 

as  CLABKB-Whi  t  KKi.it,  wa.-<  burn  at  Gloucester 
Doc.  13,  1770,  and  received  his  nui^ic.-il  e(lucati<in 
at  Oxford  under  Dr.  Philip  Hayes.  In  17S9  he 
was  appointed  organist  of  the  jtarish  church  of 
Ludlow ;  in  1793  be  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Music  at  Oxfbrd  ;  in  1 795  he  was  app<nnted 
organist  of  Arnwi'/h  Cathednd,  which  he  ^uitteil 
in  the  same  year  fur  the  places  of  oisanist  and 
master  of  the  choristers  of  St.  Patridc^s  Oith«> 
dral  and  Chri>t  ("hunli,  Dublin.  In  1798  the 
Iriiih  rebellion  led  him  to  resign  his  appointments 
and  return  to  England,  where  he  soon  afterwards 
became  organist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of 
Trinity  and  St.  John's  Ctdleges.  Cambridge.  In 
the  Jollowing  vear  Le  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  iSio  wjus  r><  Unit  ted 
ad  eunJtni  at  Oxford.  He  assumed  the  name  of 
^Vhitfeld,  in  addition  to  his  patei-nal  name  of 
Clarke,  on  the  death  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Henry  Fothetley  Whitfield.  In  i8ao  he  resignecl 
his  appointments  at  Cambriil^'c  for  tlio>e  of  or- 

Suist  and  master  of  the  chori&ters  of  Hereford 
thedral,  and  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Hague,  in 
1S21,  he  w.-is  elet'tf'd  Professor  of  Mii^t  ■  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  1833,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attack  of  paralysis,  he  resigned  his 
appointment'*  at  Hereford.  H'-  'llt  il  at  llolmer, 
near  Hereford,  Feb.  33,  1836.  ami  was  burie<l  in 
the  clui^tt  rs  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  where  a 
mural  tjd)lt-t  is  erectwl  to  his  memory.  Dr. 
Clarke-Whitfeld's  comiKtsitions  consist  of  Cathe- 
dral Services  and  iVntbems  (publishe<l  in  four 
vols,  in  1805  and  subsequently),  '  The  Crucifixion 
and  the  Besurrection,'  an  oratorio,  and  numerous 
;.;1<  <  s,  ^ongs,  etc.  He  edite<l  a  collection  contain- 
ing tliirty  anthems  from  the  works  of  various 
composen.  Amongst  the  many  works  arranged 
by  him  for  voices  and  piunoforte  hi.s  «><lition  of 
several  of  Handel's  oratorios  and  other  pieces 
must  not  he  foigotten,  aa  being  the  fint  of  that 
nutlior's  works  so  trsatad.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CLAS.SICAL  i.^  a  term  which  in  music  has 
much  the  same  signification  as  it  has  in  liter- 
ature.   It  is  used  of  wtnks  whk^  have  hM 

their  placo  in  ^'cm  nil  i  :-tiination  for  a  consider* 
able  tin»e.  and  of  n  w  works  which  are  gener^ 
ally  con.-^idere^l  t  >  I  r  of  Uie  same  type  and  style. 
Hence  tile  name  lia.s  come  to  be  e-|ici.!al1v  ap" 
plied  to  works  in  the  forms  whii  li  wero  adopted 
iiy  the  gi-cat  masters  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  as  instrumental  wui  ks  in  the  sonata 
form,  and  operas  ounstructvd  alter  the  received 
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trnditions;  tad  in  thfi  Mose  the  tarm  wm  vied  | 

08  the  opposiU'  nf  '  piiiiantic,'  in  tlio  controverHy  I 
between  the  miuiciaiu  who  wiiibed  to  rotaiti 
•Uolutdy  the  eld  fbtme,  and  tboee,  like  Schu- 
mann, wlio  VI  iHlifil  music  to  \h}  devclo|XHl  in  forms 
^'hiuh  should  1>«  more  the  free  innpiration  of  the 
composer,  and  Icm  n^trietod  in  their  by  st* mutic 
development.  [8ee  I^omavtic]  [C.  H.H.l'.] 
CLASSICAL  HAitMO^'liiTS.  iSee  Cuuhaj. 

HABMOyUTS. 

CLAUDIXE  VOX  VTLLABELLA.  Drama 
by  Ooethe,  music  by  Schubert;  compoeed  in 
1815  bot  not  peifotmed.    The  lint  Act  alone 

gnrvivt-y,  .unl  is  now  in  the  libntry  of  the  (lusell- 
■chaft  der  Musikfreunde  at  Vienna :  the  oUier 
Acta  were  burnt  by  accident,  with  tho«e  uf  the 
'Teufelfl  Lust-*hlo88.'  It  i»  dateti  at  iK^'inuing 
md  end  July  26  and  Aug.  5.  Ou  Xov.  iK 
Sdiubert  waa  at  woric  00  anotlMr  open.  [CJ 
CLAT'S,  WiLHELMiNK,  ono  of  the  eminmt 
pi«iiiiit!«  of  our  time,  d«i  lighter  of  a  merchant, 
Dora  at  Pnwrne  Dec.  13,  She  receiveii  her 

musical  e-l'ication  at  the  Prokwh  IIl^t:tllto  at 
I'rague,  and  in  iS^y  nia<le  lier  fin^t  concert  tour, 
exciting  great  attention  hoth  at  Dremlen  ami 
Leijwic  (1H50).  NevertlielesB,  she  lived  ahuiwt 
unnoticed  in  Paris  for  nearly  a  year,  although 
Berlioz  interested  himself  much  in  her  favour. 
She  announced  a  oonoert,  but  it  waa  poetponed 
on  aoooont  of  her  mother's  death.  Being  now 
a  total  orphan,  she  Wiw  kindly  reoeivcil  by  the 
longer  Miue.  Ungher-iSabatier,  and  in  tlie  follow- 
ing year  her  dafans  were  admowledgod  in  Paris. 
From  Uifiu-c  her  fame  .sprtviH  thr()lI^'h  Kuropc ; 
she  gave  concerts  in  PariH,  l^mdon,  nn<l  (!er- 
many,  leceiving  everywhere  tribut«s  nf  the 
wannest  admiration.  She  was  in  L«)ndon  iu 
1852,  and  again  in  1871.  She  married  (1857) 
the  .-tuthor  Friediidi  Sxarvady,  and  now  Uym 
in  Pariii,  iteldom  ajqMMuring  in  publio.  Her  r^per- 
t4>irc  niaiuly  ct>ntni(t8  of  the  works  of  Scarlatti, 
JUu  h,  un'l  iicethoven,  and  it  In  upon  her  execu- 
tion of  tbeee  that  her  great  reputation  is  founded. 
Her  diief  gift  is  the  power  of  penetrating  into 
the  i«]>irit  of  the  work  she  cx»'c\itc-i ;  her  con- 
scientiousness is  great,  and  she  rejects  all  arbi- 
trary interpratatiems,  no  matter  how  ingenions 
they  ni;iv  Ik-.  In  this  respect  she  wnrtliily  ranks 
with  Madauic  Schumann.  Still  Madame  Szar- 
vady  has  a  strong  and  romanUc  tndivi<luality, 


which  Uf*ed  to  be  very  chaniiing. 


[A.  M.] 


CLAVECIN.  The  French  name  for  a  har^i- 
ehord,  derived  from  ehtvieymhalom.  Aooording 

to  M.  Violht  Le-Duc  ( 1  )i(tionnaire  du  Mobil!»r 
Frau'.ais.  iSja)  the  clavecin  auperscdeil  the  paid- 
tery  in  FMooe  some  time  in  the  i6th  century. 
[Sec  HAnpsicHOKn  and  P.s.vi.tkky.]  [A.  J.  H.] 
CLAVIC£Mnx\.LO.  One  of  tlie  Italian  names 
for  a  harpsichord,  and  the  most  used.  It  u  de- 
rived from  cktru,  a  key,  and  oml'iU,,  a  dtilcimcr 
or  psaltery.  Other  Italian  iuujrm  tor  this  instru- 
ment ore  graxictmbalo  (a  phonetic  variation 
cauHc<l  by  the  intcn*hange  of  r  w  ith  /)  and  harp- 
ieordo,  from  which  comes  our  *  Uar^ichord.'  [See 

CniBAiiO,  and  HABTUOflOBD.]         [A.  J.  H.] 


OLATIGHOKD. 

OLAVIOUOBD  (Ger.  Cfavidkord  or  Claviert 

It.  Cl'in'rnrdo),  a  ."tringeil  in-truuu'nt  witli  keys. 
In  Genuan  the  nauie  hm  been  limited  to  that 
Icejred  stringed  inatroment,  the  tones  of  whidk 
were  jtnxbiccil  by  'tanffcntM';   wlsilf  the  once 
synouvujous  term  CliitUfr  Iteiame  tratuifcrred  to 
the  suecemor  of  the  clavichonl,  the  square  piano- 
forte.    In  Italian,  clavicordo  may  funnerly  luve 
meant  any  keyed  instrument  with  strings,  whe- 
ther  the  tones  wertf  proluced  by  tan^'cntH  or 
'j.-K'ks.'    Existing  specimens  of  Italian  make 
have  jack  actions,  and  would  be  cometly  d»- 
Hi;,'tiatc<l  in  Englisii  as  vir^iiutls.    The  Fririi  h 
have  done  without  this  appellation  altogether, 
and  perhaps  without  the  tangent  instranent  it- 
self, unleHH  it  wafl  inrluilcil  with  the  nianichord 
or  monocbord.    The  C  lavecin  (It.  CUincanbalo, 
Eng.  Harjjuichnrtl)  had  a  jack  action,  differing 
from  the  chivichord  in  tlic  mf-aiis  by  which  it 
mtxluced  the  sound,  and  in  iti*  musical  effect.  The 
French  tranalatian  of  the  '  Wohltemperirte  Cla- 
vier* or  well-tuned  clavichr-rd,  of  J.  o.  liach,  by 
'le  Clavecin  bien  tem|M  P ,'  is  therefore  inaecn- 
nite,  inn>«iiiu(]i  a8  it  cimveys  nvlher  the  idea 
of  the  rigid  harpsichord  or  n>inet  than  that  of 
the  gentle  and  intimate  elaviefaord.   In  Englaad 
and  .Scotland  diiriiij,'  tlic  Tml  ir  ]Kr5>"l,  frtinu  nt 
mention  is  found  in  oontcmporaQ'  records  of  the 
clavichord,  daridiord,  and  monoohatd  (see  Sfaa* 
l*ault*8  '  Pianof»)rtc,'  iS6o^ ;  all  three  n-mu-s  pcem- 
in;<:  to  l>e  shared  by  one  instrument,  and  tlutt 
uumt  pmbably  the  true  clavichord — for  the  vir- 
ginal also  appears  at  that  time.    Writer*  on  this 
subject  have  followed  each  other  in  a^umin^  a 
..'t-rKltial  progress,  and  stating  that  cither  the 
clavichtwd  or  the  davicytherium  was  the  first, 
in  order  of  time,  of  a  series  of  keyed  in.<(trumente 
that   included   the   vir;.nQal   and    spinet,  and 
culminated  in  the  clavicembalo  or  wing-shaped 
harpndiord.   Bnt  on  this  we  are  quite  in  the 
dark,  for  tlie  earliest  dependable  mention  of  the 
clavichord  ^Eberhard  Cersne's  'Kules  of  the 
Minnesfaigen,*  a.d.  1404)  Includes  with  it  the 
mt)ni'chnni  and  the  clavicembalo.    No  EngliHh 
davichtird,  as  distinct  from  a  viiginal,  beii^  in 
eodstenoe,  unless  in  the  lumbflr-nom  1^  some  old 
coniilry  bouse,  we  will  (Hinfine  our  attention  U>  the 
Ciennan  clavichord,  to  avoid  an  emiietis  confuaiijQ, 
from  different  names  having  been  ficquentty 
given  to  one  instrument,  while  one  name  has 
been  as  often  attached  to  different  instrumeata  ; 
even  musical  authorities  having'  failed  toobtoivo 
the  deeirabililgr  of  aoourate  definition. 

In  shape  the  davidiord  has  been  fbllowed  by 
tlie  sijuare  pianoforte,  of  which  it  w.'u;  the  prt»to- 
ty]Hi  ^Jb'ig.  I ).  The  caee  was  oblong  and  w  an  plac«x4 
upon  a  stand  or  lege.  The  length,  aooordinit;  to 
the  compass  and  period  of  construction.  \v.i>  fnim 
four  to  live  feet ;  the  breadth  le«s  than  two 
feet;  the  depth  of  case  five  to  seven  inches, 
keys  were  in  fmnt,  nml  extended  bt-ne.-xth  the 
sound  Iniard  to  the  bac  k  v(  the  casOi  each  ix-insf 
balanced  upon  a  wire  pin,  and  pnvented  frxtia 
rattling  against  it«  neiglibour  by  a  small  ])iec« 
of  whalebone  projeutiug  from  the  key  taxd. 
■heathed  in  a  groove  hditad  {Wig.  3).  Hm  hnsur 
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or  natural  kejrs  were  usuallv  black,  and  the  upper 
or  flihroniatie,  wUte.  In  Italy  and  the  Newei^ 

lantLs  the  practice  was  tlic  revLrHf.  Tlio  strin^jfs, 
of  tiuely  tlruwn  bnusa  wire,  were  atrekhetl  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  lei^h  of  the  case,  but  with 
a  bian  towards  the  bock.  On  the  ri.,']it  of  tlie 
player  were  inserted  in  the  sou nd  board,  Btren<,'th- 
ened  on  the  under  side  by  a  slip  of  oak  to  receive 
tliem,  the  wreet  or  tuning-piuB  round  which  the 
■trings  were  fastened,  while  at  the  back  and 
partly  alone  the  left-hand  side  of  the  cam,  they 
were  attarnfwi  bv  anall  evei  to  hitoh*Diini  of 
tliickerwira.  On  the  right  hand  th«  Btriugg  reated 
upon  a  curved  bri  lL,''.  |iiiini  fl  fix  tlair  di- 
rection, and  conducting  their  auund-waveii  to  tho 
■mmd-board,  a  flat  mmoe  of  wood  beneath,  ez- 
t.  ii  linu'  partly  over  the  instniment  and  frtxpiently 
aUurued  with  a  souud-hole  cut  as  a  ruHc  ur  some 

Fig.  1. 


other  ornamental  devioo— often  the  initials  of  the 
maker's  name.   Nearly  at  the  back  of  each  key, 

in  an  upright  powition.  wa.s  plawd  a  Kinall  hrasa 
wed^e  or  '  tangent '  (^t)  about  an  inch  high  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  broad  at  tiie  top  (Fig.  The 
tangent,  wli*-ii  the  key  was  put  down,  rose  txi 
the  fitring  and  pressing  it  ujiwnrds  set  it  in 
vibration.  With  a  gixxi  Uiuch  the  player  OOUld 
feci  the  elasticity  of  the  string,  and  the  more 
thiii  was  felt  the  better  the  inotrumeut  was 
considered  to  Ije.  By  the  pressure  of  the  tangent 
the  atring  waa  divided  into  two  unequal  len^h^ 
each  of  wbMi  would  have  vibrated,  but  the 
ahort^T  was  inntantly  damped  V>y  a  narrnw  ban<l 
of  cloth  interlaced  with  the  strioKiii  which  also 
damped  the  hnger  leotion  direefly  the  player 
allowed  the  key  to  rise  and  the  t.-niLCi  nt  to  fall. 
The  tangent!  Uius  not  only  pruduced  the  tones 


o 


4 


hut  fM.-rTed  as  a  second  bridge  to  measure  off  the 
vilmitinu'  Un.rth'*  re<|iiired  for  the  pitch  of  the 
Xkoteii.    llius  a  delicate  tone  was  obtained  that 
iuul  HfitiwitMng  in  it  chanuingly  hiiiHelhm  or 
tremulous;  a  tone  although  very  weak,  yet 
cA{>ab]e,  unlike  the  har(>aichord  or  spinet,  of 
increase  and  decrease,  rcri<.-<.'ting  the  finest  and 
moat  tender  gradations  of  the  touch  of  the  player, 
and  in  this  power  of  expreesioa  without  a  rival 
until   the  pianoforte  was  inventwl.    To  ears 
Aocuatuned  to  the  pianoforte^  the  'blockiug' 
•onnd  iueparaMe  from  the  davichord  tone 
would  seem  a  disadvanta^f.    A  piannfort*',  out, 
of  order  thn^ugh  the  hauuuers  failing  to  reliound 
from  the  strinj^,  would  however  f^ve-a  very 
exagjfertt<-d    and    dif*agn*eahle    noti-'Ti    of  ♦lii-i 
inherent  peculiarity  of  the  clavichord.  Kuch, 


in  his*  Musical  Lexiooa,  deeeribea  the  daviclMNid 

as  '  L.'ih>-al  des  Didders,  und  des  Frohsinns  theil- 
nehuiendeu  Freund'  (the  comfort  of  the  sufferer 
and  the  symiiathising  friend  of  oheerfulneaa). 

Vp  to  the  beginning  of  the  pr<-*<ent  century  the 
use  of  the  clavichord  in  Germany  w!i»  general, 
and  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Carl  Engel  ('Musical 
Instruments,'  etc.,  1874)  that  it  is  frequently  to 
he  met  with  there  to  this  day  in  country  places. 
It  \\  as  a  favourite  instrument  with  J,  .S.  Hach, 
who  preferred  it  to  the  pianoforte ;  and  with  his 
son  Emmanuel,  who  wrote  the  'Vennidi  fiber 
die  wahre  Art  da-s  Klavit  r  zu  n]>iclen,'  an  essay 
on  the  true  method  of  playing  the  davichor^ 
and  the  bads  of  all  suoeeeding  text-books  of  keyed 
stringed  in-trutm  nts.  Mattln  .sdn  l;uid>  d  llie 
clavichord  above  the  clavicyubd  or  harpsichord. 
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Mozart  usetl  the  clavichord  now  in  the  Mo/nrteum 
at  Salxbnrg  in  oomposing  hia  '  Zaul>orHt>tc '  and 
other  masterpitfi  pM,  although  in  plajaug  lie  leant 
to  the  harjmiclntnl  style.  Beethoven  u>  iejM)rt«d 
to  have  Hiud  '  among  all  keyed  iiutninieiit^  the 
clavichord  was  that  on  which  one  could  beat 
control  tone  and  expreaaive  interpretation '  (For* 
trar/). 

CUvichcHrda  made  prior  to  the  last  century  had 
BtringB  for  the  lower  or  natural  keys  only ;  the 
aemitoncH  on  the  upper  keVH  beinif  prLHitictd  by 
tangents  directed  towards  the  stringB  of  the 
lomer.  Thus  Gf  was  obtained  by  striking  the 
C  string  at  a  nhortcr  lenLTth  ;  1>  J  in  like  iii.iimer 
frum  tiie  D  string.  We  are  tuld  that  in  old 
inabruments  three  and  Ibur  keys  wen  often 
eliaren)  in  one  Ktring.  At  last,  rihout  the  year 
1^25,  Daniel  Falicr  of  ( "railsheim,  gave  each 
■amitone  its  own  string,  and  in.stnniientH  so  made 
ware  dislim^nislu'd  ;i«  '  htmilfrei'  from  the  older 
•gebuudeu.'  lu  tliu  clavichonis  Ixst  lumlo  there 
were  two  strings  to  each  tangent  and  note,  tuned 
in  unison.  An  admired  eifoct  of  the  clavichord 
was  a  change  of  intonation,  canned  by  a  stronger 
pressure  on  the  key,  which  displacing  a  little  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  tangent,  shortened  the 
Tibrating  part  of  tke  string  and  made  the  note 
Very  .>-!i:,'htly  sharper  in  piteh.  Another  s|h  (  ial 
grace  won  that  of  repeating  a  note  oeveral 
timeB  in  raooearieii  wHih  varying   power  of 

touch,  a  (lynHiiiic  effect  (flentian  HifnuKj)  wliieh 
oiidd  nut  Ixi  (l<iiie  on  the  harpHicliord,  ultlimiLch 
Beethoven  sought  to  iuiitatt-  it  on  the  pianoforte 
with  the  touch.  ai<kil  hy  tlie  double  sliifting 
of  the  Mjft  [)e«lal,  wliich  in  hia  day  wan  UBUai 
(Sonatas,  Op.  106  and  no,  BOlow'a editkimSyi; 
pp.  53-108).  [H£fiU>-U.] 

Tlie  early  history  of  the  clavichord  previous 
to  the  15th  century,  together  with  that  of  the 
chromatic  keyboard— a  formal  division  at  the 
v«vy  foundation  of  modem  mmrio— rest  !n  pro- 
ibuud  nil-)  unty.  Wo  an::  8till  free  to  regard  our 
keyboard  as  on  invention  sprung  oomplete  from 
the  brain  of  anne  one  mecUaeval  mnsician,  or  as 
tljc  re-sult  of  gradual  contrivances  due  to  the 
increauing  reqimwients  of  many.  The  small 
evidence  that  can  be  adduced  &voan  the  laMer 
notion. 

However,  the  keylward  with  itii  familiar 
division  into  seven  long  and  five  short  not^, 
was  not  deeigneil  to  bring  within  the  limitii  of 
the  octave  the  theoretical  circle  of  fifths;  the 
short  notes  or  Bcmitones  were  long  used  'per 
fictam  muaicam,'  and  not^  Uke  the  seven  naturals, 
aa  pracUcal  starttng-pomta  fbr  acales.  It  was 
not  until  the  epoch  of  .f.  S.  R-uh  that  the  semi- 
tones gained  etjual  privileges  with  the  natumhi. 
Again,  onr  ohromatio  keyboard  was  not  Buggeste<i 
by  the  'chromatic'  genus  of  tlie  Greeks,  a  tt)tally 
dilierent  idea.  Tiie  problem  really  solved  by  it 
was  that  of  the  tnuisposition  of  the  church  tones, 
a  s^ri'--  (■rs<^a!es  on  tiie  natural  keys  employing 
each  in  hucvcjoion  as  a  htarting-jioiut.  Tlie  fii-^t 
and  seventh  were  coii>«  ipit-Mtly  nearly  an  ix-tavo 
apart.  Ii<  at  i!iL'  in  liiim!  th.at  w>nic  of  t)i.-  L.itin 
bynin«  embraced  a  comp  ass  of  twelve  or  thirteen  | 


notes,  it  ix  evi«lent  that  onliuary  voices  ooulJ  not 
sing  them  or  even  thaee  of  lc«««  extent,  without 
concession  in  pitcli.    Amr>ld  Schlick  ('Spiegel 
der    Orgelnu-u-her    nnd    Oi-ganisiten,'  Maioz, 
1511')  give:)  ttevenil  in^ftancen  of  necessary  ttaaa< 
position,  which  were  only  poi»tible  by  the  insertion 
of  the  semitones  betwwn  the  naturals,  as  even 
then  it  wa8  a  law  tluit  the  interval  of  an  octave 
should  be  graMpetl  by  the  hand,  the  broader  kni 
of  the  older  organ.<t  having  been  abolitbed.  By 
thi.<*  ini«ertion  of  the  (>emitonefl  they  became  the 
willing  guides  to  the  cadences ;  the  Gf  alone 
being  doubtfal  on  account  of  tha  *  wolf*  in  toniaf. 
Sclilick  in  hii<  chapter  on  tunin_r.  —  in  which  he 
iucludtis  the  clavicliord  and  olavizymmel  (ckvi- 
oembalo),  the  symphonia, »  mailer  keyed  imtra- 
merit,  lute,  and  harj» — savTi  that  the  semitones 
could  not  he  rightly  tuned  or  brouglit  into  couo>rJ. 
But  he  naiiicH  all  the  Kemitones  we  now  une,  and 
8i>eakM  of  double  semitones  having  been  tried  in 
tijo  organ  twelve  yean*  before  (1499),  which 
failed  tlirough  the  diflieulty  of  pl.-iving. 

Virdung,  a  priest  at  Basel,  who  published  his 
'Musica  getuflcht  und  auHgezogeu'  also  fn  tfli, 
(aflerwanN  tr.mhlated  into  Latin  a»  'Muisurgia, 
seu  Praxis  Musicafl^'  SStrasbuig,  1536)  is  the 
oldest  authwity  we  can  spectally  refer  to  about 
the  clavichord.  Tlie  next  in  nnler  Jf  time,  but 
a  hundred  years  later,  is  Praetorius  ('  Syutagnia 
Musieom,*  1614-tB).  We  an  told  by  him  that 
the  earliest  clavichonls  had  only  tww.ty  \iey%,  in 
yeticre  iliatonirn,  with  two  black  keys  (Bp),  so 
there  were  not  more  than  three  semitones  in 
an  octave;  like  the  ncale  attri!tntc<l  to  CJuido 
d'Arezzo,  Uio  full  extent  of  which  would  have 

ambnuied  ai  keys  in  all— 


ii 


bat  Prastorins  gives  no  nearer  indteation  flf 

the  compa-s.  and  of  coun^e  none  of  the  pilch. 
[Ukxaohord.]    But  in  Virdung's  time  there 
were  thirty^ve  keys  or  more,  starting  from 
the  F  belmv  the  b.as-!  stave  and  pndiracing  the 
complete  system  of  half-tunes;  and  in  that  of 
Pknetorius  Ibor  octaves,  which  was  still  the  vsnal 
♦      ct^mpa-^s  wljen  J.  S.  Bat-h  wnHe 
T^'  "^szi    the  *  Woldtemf>erirte  C  lavier.' 
^■•^—-fe"  -  j   By  the  end  of  the  i  sth  century 
♦  fivefK'taves wereattainwl.  Welc- 

ker  vouGontershauwii  ^' l)er  Clavierbau,'  Frank- 
fort, 1870)  en<lcavours  t<i  find  a  solution  to  the 
keyboard  problem  by  starting  from  the  Bb  added 
to  the  Btof  the  earliest  clavichords,  and  aasnmed 
the  gnulual  introduction  to  the  keyKnanl  «>f 
otbor  seinttones,  onti)  the  twelve  in  the  octave 
were  complete,  an  achievemmt  he  attrfbnted  to 
Ziirlino  (i_;4S'i.  Welcker  tlefciibes  tlie  ol<lo»t 
clavichord  he  had  met  with  as  bearing,  in  the 
sound-hole,  the  date  1530 ;  and  through  tfie  four 
octive^  of  thi.M  instrument  the  note<<  1>5  and  '15 
were  w.anting  1  But,  after  the  evidence  of  ^  ir- 
dung,  either  Herr  'Welcker  had  miRread  the  date 
or  the  instrnnieiit  ha<l  l>een  m:\i\v  after  an  ob- 
solete pattern ;  yet  this  solitary  instAnfy  nxxit^ed 
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of  an  incomplete  ohromatio  oompui  nuty  be  as  | 
the  Last  wonl  preserved  of  a  for^tten  language, 
or  the  last  ]>eak  above  the  water-line  of  a  Hub- 
■wiged  ialand.    Tlie  atotemeni  of  (he  oomple- 
tioB  of  the  ohronuitie  acale  by  Zarlino  fidla  to 

the  gTiiiui'l.  .mil  iiiiireovt  r,  iMvrinlini,'  to  IV:i<H<>riu«, 
the  organ  at  HalbenUult^  built  about  1360,  had 
in  tweiity'4«ro  note*  •  oompleie  ekroawtlo  Male. 
Dr.  Riinbault  (History  of  the  Or„'an,  1*^70)  rc- 
garda  thin  as  the  earliuit  authentic  account  uf 

•  kejrbowpd  with  half  tones, 
niere  is  f^rrat  pn»babiHty  that  the  Creek 

monoehord,  a  8tring  ittn^tclicd  over  a  sound- 
IxKinl.  and  measurc-d  off  into  vibrating  lengths 
by  bridges,  was  a  stepping  stone  to  the  invention 
of  the  clavichord.  Used  for  centuries  in  the 
Church  t4»  initiate  the  singers  into  the  mysteries 
of  the  eight  tooee»  it  miwt  »t  laat  have  saemed 
mora  eonTonieat  to  dispense  with  drifting  hriii4,'e8. 
and  at  the  point**  ^t'  ilivlsinn  to  adjuMt  fixt^d 
bridges  rmiaed  by  an  apparatus  imitated  hvm  the 
keys  of  the  oi^gan,  to  pire«  the  etrlnge  end 
prodaoe  the  uott-H  re<juired.  Tliia  wouM  Ije  an 
elementary  clavichord  action,  and  may  account 
fisrolaTichords,  and  harpsichords  too,  being  ityled 
monoclionlM  in  the  15th  and  i6th  centuries,  and 
even  :m  late  as  the  1 8th  (D.  Scoq)i(iue,  '  Rifles- 
none  annoniche';  Naplei^  1701  )•  Tho  earliest 
notice  of  a  monoehord  among  musical  imttrunieuts 
is  to  be  found  in  Wace's'  Brut  d'Angleterre'  (circa 
A.D.  1 1  i5),'Synipli.>iii<_'.-»,p8jilt4'rions,monachorde8.' 
Heir  Amhroa  ('Gewhiohtet'  1864,  voL  iL,  f.  199), 
from  the  gflenoe  of  Jean  de  Mmb  to  the 
cla%'iL-liiinl,  tln'ii^'li  rojK-att-iUy  enumeriitiug  the 
fltrizu;ed  instruments  in  use  ('Muucn  Specul*- 
ttv* ,  1333).  inftn  that  H  did  not  then  eznt,  and 
from  this  and  other  negative  tniMi  ni  o  would 
pinoe  the  epoch  of  invention  between  1350- 
1400.   De  Mturie  relisn  to  the  mmiodioid  with 

•  single  Btriii!,',  but  rfconmiends  the  use  of 
one  with  four  Htrings,  to  prove  inte  rvals  not 
previously  known,  llieee  four  strings  w.-re  the 
indicff  U>  the  eight  church  tones.  I>r.  Kiiiib;uilt 
('The  Pianoforte,'  p.  36)  haa  been  deceived  iu 
quoting  from  Bohn's  edition  of  SiMinondi  tlie 
well-known  advice  to  a  jongleur  by  Guiraut  de 
CalAnson  (died  a.d.  laii).  It  is  there  statetl 
that  the  jMngloiir  nhould  play  on  the  citolo  and 
jMUMlore,  and  handle  the  elwrickord  and  guitar. 
Bflfennoe  to  the  original  (Parii  BfS.  LaValli^ 
No  14.  formerly  2701),  confirms  the  cittile  and 
mandoro.  but  instead  of  'Clarichord'  we  find 

•  ICanioorda  ana  oorda.*  doabUess  a  simple  mono- 
ehonl,  for  in  the  '  Rom.'\n  de  Flamenea'  we  find 
•i'autr'  acomla  lo  »aiit<Ti  ah  nianiconla'  (the 
other  tune  the  psaltery  to  the  momxjliord).  In 
the  '  I>ii  tionnaire  et\nuolc><ri(jue,'  PariH,  I7?o, 
'  niaiiictirdiou "  in  rendert^l  by  monochortl.  t  itole 
and  Doandore  are  also  there,  but  not  clavichord. 

As  to  the  etymoloQr  of  clavichord  :  the  word 
darts,  key,  in  the  sdunisation  system  of  Guido 
d'Anz/^>,  uiwxl  for  note  or  tone,  and  thus  the 
«lawi»  was  the  'key*  to  the  musical  sound  to  be 
fvodooed.  The  elaves  wmw  described  by  alpha- 
betical lettt  .ind  those  oecii  s  (•"Imired 
liBoa^  as    on  tho  red  and  C  on  tiio  yellow,  were 


I  clave$  tignatat,  the  origin  of  our  roodmi  clefs. 
When  the  simple  monoehord  gave  place  to  an 
instrument  with  several  strings  and  keys,  how 
easy  the  tnui«feranoe  of  this  figurative  notion 
of  atne$  ham  the  note*  to  the  leren  producing 
them  !  Thus  the  name  Oavichonl,  from  claritf 
key,  and  chorda,  string,  would  cume  veiy  na- 
turally  into  oae.  (HerrAmbroe,  *OeKhidite  der 
Musik,*  vol.  ii.,  Breslau,  1864). 

Ac<tirdiug  to  KiBchhof  (Versuch  eincr  Ge- 
8chicht^%  etc.,  i*^5.vi,  Loiunie  of  Brunswii-k,  Wil- 
heluii  of  CuKHel,  Vtn.-«ky,  Horn  and  Mack  of 
Dresden,  au»i  Knuncr  of  Gottini^'eu,  were  re- 
puted in  the  last  century  ^'"".i  cl.iviehord 
makers.  Mr.  Engel  quotes  the  pricwj  of  I.enuiie's 
as  having  been  from  three  to  twelve  louis  d'or 
each  ;  Kramer's  from  four  to  fourteen,  according 
to  size  and  finish.  Wilhehm  cluu^ed  fK»m  twenty 
to  fifty  thalers  (i'3  to  £7  lot.).  [A.J.H,] 

CLAVICTTHERIUM.  An  upright  inetra. 

ment  allied  t<}  the  horizontal  harpsichonl  and 
spinet,  but  concerning  which  of  all  that  tribe  we 
have  the  lenst  evidence.  Mr.  Carl  Engel  (De> 
scriptive  (':itiili*i^'ue,  i874\  Knniii>'  s  that  'a  pair 
of  new  long  virginalls  uniAv  haqt  tashiou  of  ciprea 
with  keys  of  ivory,'  mentioned  in  the  invei^Mj 
of  Hiag  Henry  VIII's  musical  instruments,  was 
a  davicytherium.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
instrument  had  a  stop  or  regiHt^^r  to  cause  the 
strings  to  be  twanged  by  small  brass  books, 
whereby  a  quality  of  tone  like  that  of  the  harp 
was  produced,  and  h<  nee  tin'  name  'Arj.irhonI,' 
by  which  Pnetorius  (Syntagma  Musicum;  Wolf* 
enbattdt  1619)  deMiibe*  a  daricytherium.  [See 
HABniCBOBD.]  [A.J.H.] 

CLAYIEB.  In  French,  a  keyboard  or  set  of 
keys  of  an  organ  or  pianoforte ;  Italian  nuto- 

fur«  ;  ill  Ct  nii;>n  cxjin  -s«  il  liy  ('lnrintHr  or  TaS' 
tatur.  Clavier  in  German  iti  a  pianoforte,  roecially 
a  square  piaiKiforte,  the  prototype  of  wUca  ia  tha 

davichortl,  havinj^  \n^mc  tlic  wiiiie  name.  [Clavi- 
chord, KkVUOAKI),  riA.VOKOKTK.]  [A.J.H.] 

CLAY,  Frkdeeic,  son  of  James  Cla^,  M.P. 
for  Hull.  Bom  Aug.  3,  1840,  in  the  Rue 
Chaillot,  Paris;  educated  in  moaio  entirely 
by  Molique,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
periLMj  uf  instruction  at  Leipzig  under  Haupt- 
mann.  Mr.  Clay's  oompesitions  have  been  almoii 
wholly  for  the  stage.  After  two  anall  pieoea 
for  auiateurs,  'Tliu  Pirate's  Isle'  (I'^Jf/)  and 
'Out  of  sight'  (i860),  he  made  his  public  d^but 
in  i86a  at  Coveofc  CNuden  witii  ^Cmnrt  and 
Cottage,*  librettfi  by  Tom  Ta\l'.r  TIuh  was 
followed  by  'Conittance'  (1^65),  bv  'Ages  ago* 
(1869),  'llie  Gentleman  in  Bl'ack'  (1870), 
'Happy  Arcadia'  (1S72),  '  Cat. ulna'  (1^741, 
'  Princess  Toto,'  and  '  Don  Quixi  iv"  ^both  i'*^75). 
In  addition  to  these  Jfr.  Clay  wruie  part  of  the 
music  for  'Babil  and  Bijou'  and  the  'Black 
Crook'  (both  i872'>,  and  incidental  music  to 
'Twelfth  Night'  and  to  Albery'a  'driana.'  He 
ha*  also  oumpoeed  two  cantatas,  'The  Knighta 
of  the  Cross '  ( 1 866)  and  '  Lalla  Rookh,'  prodneed 
witli  great  success  at  thf  r.n\;1it'.u  F.  htival  in 
February  1877  ;  and  not  a  few  serrate  sungi. 
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Li  all  his  works  Mr.  Clay  ahows  a  natural  I 
gift  of  ^'r:w  «;fiil  nieliMly  ami  a  feeling  for  rich 
barmonic  coluurin^.  Although  highly  auooenful 
in  the  treatment  of  (Iraniatic  inuaic,  it  is  probable 
that  his  HongB  will  give  him  the  most  lasting 
fiune.  '  She  wandered  down  the  mountain  aide,' 
'I/m^  atfo,'  and  "The  nada  of  Dea^*  among 
othcT>.  ai  '-  of  great  tendemeai  and  beauty, 

and  uot  likely  to  be  wnm  forgotten.  [S  ] 

CLAYTON,  TuoMAS,  was  one  of  the  king's 
htni  in  the  reign  of  WilUam  and  Maiy.  He 
went  to  Italy  P>r  inipn)VLiiient.  On  his  return 
lie  aMOciaietl  bimbclf  with  Nicola  Franceeoo 
Hajnu  and  (Aarles  Dieupart,  both  exceUent  mu- 
li^rfant,  in  a  f<]>coiil!itinii  for  tlii'  {M  rfomiance  of 
muiicij  pteceti  at  Dniry  Lauu  Theatre.  Clayton 
bad  brought  with  hiui  from  It^ly  a  number  of 
Italian  Hongn,  which  he  altered  and  adapted  to 
the  words  of  an  Kngliah  piece  written  by  Peter 
Motteux,  called  '  Arainoe^  Queen  of  Cjpnu,'  and 
brought  it  oat  in  1705  an  opera  of  his  own 
com|)o«iiion.  Elatea  by  Ua  lUooeeB  he  proceeded 
to  8<t  to  iiuisic  AddiHon's  o|Rra,  '  Ki>s:ini('nd,' 
which  was  performed  in  1707  and  cumpletely 
exposed  hit  incapacity.  The  speenlatlon  however 
continued  to  be  carried  on  until  171 1,  when  the 
Italian  opera  being  firmly  established  in  the 
Haymarket,  the  uuuumierB  of  Drory  Lane  Theatre 
detenuinud  to  discontinue  the  ]iro<ltiction  of  mu- 
sical pieces.  Clayton  and  \m  coUeagueu  then 
gave  oonoerts  at  the  Mu^ic  KiK)m  in  York  Build- 
ings, and  John  Hughes,  the  poet,  having  at  the 
request  of  Sir  Kichanl  Steele,  altered  Dryden's 
'Alexanders  Fea«t,'  it  was  set  to  music  by 
Clav'tun  and  performed  there  on  May  24.  1711, 
in  conjunction  with  'The  Passion  of  Sappho,'  a 
poem  by  Harrison,  alM>  set  by  Clayton.  Ik>th 
fikiled  firam  the  worthleeanesa  of  the  musi^  and 
hare  long  sinoe  sank  into  obliTion;  bttt  copies  of 
Some  of  his  ojieras  wliich  wtre  printed  tf.-.tify 
to  Claytcm's  utter  want  of  merit  as  a  com- 
poMT*  LW.  H«  H.] 

CLEF  (Ital.  Cldare,  from  the  Lat.  Claru; 
Qtt.  Srfihini^rl),  i.  e.  key,  the  only  musical  cha- 
neter  by  wliich  the  pitch  of  a  sound  can  be 
cbtolutflif  rspresented.  The  clefs  now  in 


'yi    /k   matA  fft  Th®"®  severally  repre- 
inr  g)*        ^  aent  the  sounds  known 
M  middle  0  (of  the  f^noferte),  flte  6  a  fifth 

alwve  it,  and  the  F  a  fifth  below  it.    Two  other 

oleft^  severally  represent-  and  the  •  ^ 
ing  the  D,  a  fiftn  above       seventh bmnr  C?' 

have  been  long  obsolete.  From  the  last  of  these, 
r,  the  Greek  gamma,  which  represents  the  lowest 
■ound  of  the  murical  system,  u  derived  the  word 
gamut,  still  in  use. 

The  following  tables  (from  Koch's  Musikal- 
iiehee  Lexicon)  will  ahow  thai  the  three  defs 
now  in  use  arc  but  rorruptiona  ni  old  fbcnu  of 
the  letters  C,  ti,  and  F ; — 

f||;|t{c=H; 

f  }  ;    =  e. 


0LEG6. 

One  or  other  of  these  cliaraotera,  pla^^e*!  on 
one  or  other  of  the  linea  of  a  stave,  itidicated, 
and  still  indicates,  the  name  and  pitch  of  the 
notes  standing  on  that  line,  and  by  inferenoe 
tho«e  of  other  notaa  OB  lioM  and  apneea  above 
and  below  it. 

The  stave  whieh.  at  varioaf  tiroes  and  ftr 
various  purposes,  ha«  consisted  of  variinis  mnn- 
bers  of  lines,  consists  now  commoulv  of  five. 
[Stavb.]  On  any  one  of  these  each  of  the  three 
clefs  might  be  (nlinnst  ever}' one  hai^  Ix.fn')  placed. 
In  the  following  examples  they  occupy  the  poei* 
tions  in  whldi  they  an  now  most 
found : — 


Only  however  in  its  relation  to  the  stave  of 
five  lines  can  a  def  be  said  with  tmth  to  cftaage 

its  place.  On  the  Mrent  Stave  of  Klevpn  Lines 
[St .we]  the  clefs  never  change  their  plaoen  ;  but 
any  o  iisecutive  set  of  five  lines  can  be  selected 
from  it,  tlie  clef  really  retaining*  though  appar* 
eiitly  changing,  its  place :— 


000 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  when 
notes  are  written  '  in  the  tenor  olaf  *  (mora 
properly  *  on  the  tenor  iteve*)  they  are  written 
on  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  lines  of  the  'great 
stave'  of  eleven ;  that  when  written  '  in  the  alto 
def'  they  an  written  on  the  4th,  5th,  €^  fth, 
and  8th  lines  of  this  great  stave ;  an<l  when  '  ia 
the  soprano  clef  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th. 

The  more  familiar  'bass  and  treble  staves* 
conni^t  severally  of  the  lowest  SOd  tha  higliaafc 
iive  lines  of  the  great  stave : — 


11 
»' 

s' 
i 


In  eaily  mnrieal  MSB.  two,  and  even  threes 

clefs  are  sonietimes  fooodon  the  same  st.i%e.  It 
would  bo  in  no  way  Inoonsisteut  with  modem 
theory,  and  iadead  mj^  ba  oonvanii^t  in  books 
-"-  ' — iotopfiwathamnow:— 


'i 




CLFOn,  JOHK.  a  dist^n-nii^Tied  violin^t. 
was  l>om  in  1714,  pn>I>ably  in  Ireland.  He 
a]t]x'ar8  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Dul-onri:  at 
l>uMin,  !iti  1  ,iflei wards  of  Bonondni.  WIen 
only  nine  years  of  age  he  performed  in  London 
in  public  a  oonceno  of  Vivaldi,  and  ofterwarda 

Sinetl  an  eminent  {XMitinn  in  the  munt^  f.ro- 
aion,  8urpa«siug,  according  to  oontemponuj- 
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writen.  every  other  player  in  EoglAnd  in  tone 
and  execQtion.    !bi  174a  however,  owing  pmba- 

hly  to  exct*«ive  jtrartice,  he  Ijecanie  insane,  ami 
wu  oo&hnwi  in  Bedlam  UiMpital,  where,  sl» 
Bimey  relates, '  H  wm  lon^  a  faahionabl«,  tlkOQgfa 
inhuman  atiniM  im  nt,  t«>  vis^it  hiui  there,  anifing 
other  lunatics,  iu  huitcn  of  l>ein^  eutcrtaintHl  by 
his  fiddle  or  hie  folly.  Clegg  apiieant  aLio  to  have 
been  a  compoeer  for  hi^  inatrument^  but  no  work 
of  his  ha«  ct)me  down  to  us.  [P.  D.} 

CLEMENS^  NON  PAPA,  the  Bobriqaet  of 
Jaeques  dement,  one  of  the  moot  renowned 
mujsicians  of  tliu  i6th  century.  He  waa  bcnrn 
in  Flanilcrs,  and  succewled  Gombert  as  chief 
Chapel-master  to  Charlen  V.  Of  the  time  and 
plaoe  of  hia  birth  w  death,  or  of  anv  event  of 
hi*  Hfo,  notUiMf  ii  known.  It  b  probable  that 
he  spent  iievenf  yean  in  Italy  ;  ami  it  is  (■t.rt^iin 
that  he  died  befbre  1558,  unoe  a  motet  on  hia 
death,  bv  Jacob  VaSt,  is  contained  in  a  work 
pablishcd  in  that  year  ('Novum  et  iiisi_'ne  opuH 
.  .  .'  torn.  I.  Noribergae,  155b).  Clement  wa<i 
one  of  the  moat  |woluo  oompoMn  of  bb  day. 
This  man,  who^^  vtry  name  in  now  known  only 
to  a  few  curiou.s  HtmleuUt,  was  the  uuivensal 
favourite  of  cultivated  Europe,  and  his  worka, 
both  Mere*!  ami  secular,  were  printed  and  re- 
printed in  ever^  ahape,  from  costly  folioe  to 
cheap  pocket  editioiM.  lliey  formed  the  gems 
of  the  various  collectionB  published  in  Iti^ly, 
Gennany,  Belgium,  and  France.  Hm  fK>bri<iuet 
itj»clf  ifl  a  proof  of  the  reputation  of  the  man, 
uucti  it  was  intended  to  distinguish  him  from 
Pope  dement  VT,  and  in  one  m  th«  ehlef  col- 
lecti.-nf.  of  the  time  hi-  isstyle*!  '  NobiliH  Cleraen» 
non  Papa.'  Some  of  his  worlut  appeare<l  in  1 543 
(FMi),  othan  in  1 556-1 560.  Fetin  enumerates 
IT  ma-xses  and  92  motets.  Also  four  lKM»kn  of 
Heijiish  j>«4ilm.H  (Souter  Lie<lekeu»)  and  one  of 
Pn.n>  h  chiinsons.  Separate  pieces  will  bo  fiiand 
in  the  'Liber  primus  Cantiouum  Bacrarum' 
(Louvain,  1555);  the  'Mutetti  del  Labirinto' 
(Venice.  1554);  and  the  'Recueil  dew  fleurs,' 
ale.  (Louvain,  1569).  Conuner  has  published 
43  of  his  motets  and  chanaons,  as  wul  as  the 
Flemish  psalms  (^Odlectio  oji.  mus.  batavorum). 
Proske  has  included  three  motets  in  hia  '  Musica 
Divina,*  and  winds  np  a  notioe'  of  bis  lifts  by 
the  foIlowiTii,'  n marks  ; — 'He  seems  to  have 
attempted  all  the  styles  then  linown.  He  was 
BO  slava  to  ootrnterpaint^  bnt  for  his  time  pes- 
iiew*ed  an  extraordinary  amount  of  mtl«MlieM  and 
clear  harmony.  No  one  in  his  day  suri^asi^ed 
lum  for  tnmfofaMSB  and  elegance,  his  mehxiies 
are  far  mora  fresh  nn<l  |>k'a.siii<4  than  tltose  of 
Us  contemporaries,  and  his  style  is  easy,  simple, 
and  dear.  That  he  often  pushed  imitetion  too 
fiv  and  neglected  the  due  accentuation  of  the 
text  is  eoly  to  say  that  he  belonged  to  the  i6th 
eentoiy/  [G.] 

CLfiSfENT.  Felix,  bom  at  Paris  Jan.  13, 
iSaa,  conip<»ser,  and  writer  on  musical  histoiy 
■ad  ai«faaeolov:y-    His  most  important  puUuhed 

cotn]M^itions  an-  choruces  for  Iftwine's  'Athalie* 
and  '  Esther.'   Fur  several  years  he  oonteibnted 


largely  to  Didron's  '  ^Innales  archtologiques,'  thus 
preparing  himself  for  hh  '  Histoire  gteomle  de  la 

Muniipie  relijjieuse'  (Paris,  iSfii\  in  whith  are 
included  translations  from  Cardinal  liona's  treatise 
'De  divinA  FmbnodiA*  and  Formby's  '(Gregorian 
chant  compare*!  to  mmlem  mtisic.'  He  has  edited 
several  books  of  religious  music  for  the  K'  mian 
church,  such  as  'Eucologe  en  mu8i(|ue  selon 
le  rit  parisien'  (Paris,  1843  and  1S51);  '  Le 
Paroissien  romain*  (Paris,  1854);  and  'Chants 
de  la  Sivinte  ChapcUe.'  His  '  M^thode  compiMa 
de  Plain-Chant'  does  not  oontain  aayUiiiw  new, 
but  is  dear  and  ovderiy.  His  *  H^thode  d' 
exhibits  a  nuKlerate  knowle<lge  of  thorvtu^'h  ba-ss 
and  fugue.  M.  Clement's  most  useful  oompilation 
is  his  'Dietloimaire  lyrique,'  a  oonvenient  list 
(if 'I].,  ra^  mi  the  plan  of  .Mlarri's  '  1  )r.imiii:itiin„'ia,' 
cum  J  tiled  from  iiabault's  '  Dictionnaire  general 
des  Th^ttTM*  and  similar  werlts,  not  without 
occa.si(mal  errors  and  omissions.  Two  supple- 
mentary parts  have  been  issuetl,  bringing  the 
work  down  to  X873.  He  has  also  ]iublished 
'  Les  Musiciens  c^lebres  depuit  le  16^0  siMe* 
(.Paris,  1 868,  42  portraits).  [G.C.] 

CLEMENT,  FftAm,  an  «miBeBtTidin>player, 

wax  ln>ni  in  I  7S0  at  Vienna,  where  his  father 
was  butler  in  a  nobleman's  establishment,  and  at 
the  same  time,  after  the  fashion  of  the  porifMl, 
a  member  of  hia  master's  private  baud.  His 
father  and  Kurzweil,  the  lea<ler  of  another 
nol>leman'8  band,  were  his  tejichers.  Clement 
began  to  play  the  violin  when  bo  was  only  four, 
and  at  the  age  of  seven  made  his  first  successful 
ap)>e&rance  in  public  at  a  concert  in  the  Im]H  rial 
Opera-house.  He  soon  began  to  travel  with  his 
father,  and  in  1 790  came  to  London,  were  h« 
gave  v<  ry  successful  cmicerts,  wune  of  which 
were  conducted  by  Haydn  and  Salomon.  He 
also  played  at  Oxford  at  the  seoond  conoert 
f^'iveu  in  celebration  of  Haydn's  installation  as 
DiH-tor  of  Music.  Having  retumetl  to  Meinm 
he  was  appointed  Solo-jilayer  to  the  Em}H!ror, 
nml  ill  iMo:  eondiictor  of  the  newly  established 
theatre  *  an  der  VVieu,*  w  hich  jiost  he  retained 
till  1811.  From  l8ia  to  1818  he  travelled  in 
Kussia  and  Germany,  and  then  again  for  three 
yeara  conducted  the  Opera  in  Vieima.  In  1821 
he  began  to  travel  with  the  celebrated  singw 
Catalan!,  oonduotiqg  her  concerts,  and  also  was 
for  a  short  time  eondnetar  of  1h»  Opsnk  «t 
Prague.  He  died  in  poor  drcomstanoes  at 
Vienna  in  184a. 

Clement  was  act  cn^  a  remarkable  Tidia* 
[dayor,  bnt  an  unusmUy  gifted  musician.  Home 
curious  facts  are  reported,  bearing  testimony 
to  his  general  mndeal  ability  and  especially 
to  hia  profligious  memory*.  SjKihr,  in  hia 
Autobioj,T^t|ihy,  relates  that  Clement  after  having 
heard  two  rfhe.\rsals  and  one  performance  of 
the  oratorio  ''Die  La>t  .Iii<li:niont,'  renienibere<l 
it  so  well,  that  he  was  able  un  the  day  !»Jl<-r  the 
pcrformanee  to  play  several  long  pieces  from  it 
on  the  piano  without  leaving  out  a  note,  and 
with  all  the  harmonies  (no  small  item  in  a  com- 
jiofiition  of  SjKihr's)  and  accompanying  patu^agos  ; 
and  all  this  without  ever  having  seen  the  score. 

Bb8 
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Simflftrly  lie  wm  lald  to  havenuiJe  a  pfano-Mwre 

of  the  'CtX"ation'  from  memory,  after  having  heard 
the  aratario  a  few  timei,  merely  with  the  help  of 
tt«  bode  «f  nwda.  and  that  hia  amagement  was 
■o  good  diat  Hftytln  arlopted  it  for  puMication. 
If  Webnv  in  one  of  hia  pubUahed  letters,  does 
not  ipeak  highly  of  deoMiil  as  a  conductor,  it 
must  be  remenibered  that  Welicr's  cntii  ism  was 
aeldom  unbiawied.  and  that  hi.>  probably  felt  aome 
Mtb&ction  at  Clement's  want  of  •QOOOH  at 
Fta^iie,  whpff'  he  vvas  Weber's  successor. 

Clement's  stylo  was  not  vigorous,  uor  his  ttine 
vary  powerful :  gracefulness  and  tendemees  nf 
expression  wore  its  main  characteristice.  His 
technical  skill  appears  to  have  been  extraordinary. 
His  intonation  was  perfect  in  the  uvft  hazardous 
paaagea,  and  hia  bowiqg  of  the  greateat  dex- 
terity. Beetfamren  hinueV  ha  borne  the  highest 
tMtimony  to  his  powers  by  writing  cHpocially  for 
him  hia  great  VioUn-oono^to.  The  original 
mantiaeript  of  tUa  greateat  of  aU  Tiolitt-ooaoertoa, 

which  is  prfi>en-<  d  in  ti  n  inip<  n.'il  library  at 
Vienna,  bean  this  inj«cription  in  Beethoven's 
own   handwriting: — 'Concerto  par  Clenwnza 

KIT  Clement,  primo  violino  e  Pirettore  al 
eatro  k  Vienne  «lal  L.  v.  Bthvu.,  1806.' 
Clement  was  the  finrt  who  jibjtd  H  in  pnbUo^ 
on  T>©o.  i^nl.  1S06. 

If  we  hejvr  that  in  later  years  Clement's  stylo 
diotariorated  considerably,  and  that  he  yielded  to 
n  bmentable  degree  to  the  temptation  of  ahow- 
ing  off  hia  technical  aldll  by  the  performance  of 
mere  fount  df  forct  unworthy  of  an  eiimcst 
musician,  we  may  ascribe  it  to  his  unsteady 
habita  of  which  brought  him  into  diffieulties, 
fr<iin  whicli  ho  had  to  extricate  hiinaelf  at  any 

Srioe.  But  the  tendency  showed  itself  early.  Itia 
ifficnlt  to  beliove,  if  we  had  not  the  programme 
atill  to  n  f<  r  to,  that  at  the  concert  at  which  he 
played  Hotthoven's  G)nc«rto  for  the  firwt  time, 
he  also  performed  a  set  of  variations  '  mit  umge- 
kehrter  Violino'— with  the  violin  upside  down. 

He  published  for  the  violin  25  concertinos, 
6  ooncert^iH,  1 3  studies,  a  great  number  of  ain 
yvn&k  and  •mailer  pieoea.  For  the  piano,  a 
ooneerto.  For  orchestra,  three  overtufes.  For 
iha  atage,  an  opera  and  the  music  for  a  mclo- 
dnune.  AU  thetie  works  are  howeyer  entirely 
fagottan.  CP.D.J 

OLmCENT,  JoBAifir  Ownto,  wiiom  Oeiber 

can-<  neinciiti;  b'>rii  at  Tlrt^slau  about  1710, 
Knight  uf  the  Golden  Spur,  and  Chapel-master 
for  over  fifty  yeara  at  the  ehoreh  of  St.  Johann 
in  l)re>lan.  His  numerous  compositions  for  the 
church  comprise  nuiH>>e!i,  ott'ertoriea,  Te  Deums, 
etc.,  and  a  requiein  performed  at  the  funeral  of 
the  Enipen>r  ("harle.-*  VI  (17  fj").  Xone  of  them 
have  been  published.  For  list  see  Fetis.  He  left 
two  sons,  one  at  Vienna ;  the  other  firt<t  violin 
at  Stuttgart,  1790,  at  Caiisel  1792,  and  after- 
wards Chapel-master  at  Carlsruhe.      [M.  C.  C] 

CLEMENTT,  MnzTo,  bom  at  Rome  1753.  died 
.%t  Kxt  -haui  March  9,  rleMienti's  father, 

au  accomplished  workman  in  silver,  himself  of  a 
miuioal  turn*  obaerved  the  ohild^a  nnoommon 
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mnsieal  gifts  at  an  early  period,  and  induced  a 
relation  of  the.  family,  Buroni,  choinna.ster  at 
<me  of  the  ohorches  at  Rome,  to  teach  him  the 
rediments.    In  1759  Buroni  proeimd  him  lea- 
sons  in  thornntrh  KaHa  from  an  otTjaniKt,  Con- 
dioelli,  and  after  a  couple  of  yean  applicatian 
he  waa  thooght  auffidently  adTaBoea  to  com* 
peto  for  an  appointnicnt  a«  OT^ganist.  which 
he  obtained.    Meanwhile  hia  musical  studies 
were  continued  aasidooualy;  Carpani  taught 
him  count»'r|Hiint  and  Sartarelli  singing.  When 
barely  14  Clumenti  had  composed  several  con- 
trapuntal WOlltS  of  Oonsiderable  size,  one  of 
which,  a  mass,  waa  publicly  performed,  and 
appears  to  have  created  a  sensation  at  Rome. 
An  English  gentleman,  Mr.  Bedford,  or  Beck- 
ford,  with  some  difficulty  induced  Clementina 
fivther  to  give  hia  oonaent  to  the  youth*! 
going  to  England,  when  Beck  ford  offered  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  further  education 
and  tntrodnoe  him  to  the  mnrical  world  of 
L<ind<in.    Until  1770  Clenicnti  ri'iietly  ptirKued 
his  ftudicii,  living  at  the  house  of  his  protector 
in  Dorsetshire.  Then,  fully  equipped  with  mofli- 
cal  knowlc'liTc,  nii'l  witli  an  iiTiparallelc<l  c<im- 
mand  of  the  inbtrumenl,  he  came  upon  the  town 
aa  *  plaaiat  and  composer.    Hia  attainmenta 
were  so  phenomenal  that  he  carried  everything 
before  him,  and  met  with  a  most  brilliant* 
hartUy  procedented,  success.    From  1777  to  80 
he  acted  aa  oembalia^  i.  e.  oonductor,  at  the 
Italian  Opera  in  London.    Tn  1781  Clementi 
start*  d  on  his  tnivels.  In  _'inning  with  a  series  of 
oonoerta  at  Paris;  from  thence  he  passed,  viA 
StnMiboi<g  and  Mnnfdi,  te  ineunay  where  he 
made  the  ar-qnaintance  of  Haydn,  and  wheri:-,  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  he 
enj^aged  in  a  aort  of  mosioal  combat  at  the  piaix^ 
forte  with  Mozart.    Clementi,  after  a  (^hort  pre- 
lude, played  hiH  Sonata  in  Bb — the  opening  of 
the  first  iiiovcmciit  of  which  was  Icnig  after- 
wardrt  made  uwi  of  by  Mozart  in  the  subject 
of  the  Zauberfldte  overture— and  followetl  it  up 
with  ft  lViocata»  in  which  great  stress  is  laid 
npon  the  rapid  execution  of  diatonic  thirds  mnd 
other  double  stops  for  the  right  hand,  esteemed 
very  difficult  at  that  time.    Mozart  then  l>^;»n 
to  peludia^  and  pUyed  some  variationa;  tbem 
bout  alternately  read  at  right  aome  MS.  aonntM 
of  Paisiello'fi,  ^fozart  playing  the  nllcu.Tos  and 
Clementi  the  andantes  and  rondos;  and  final^ 
they  were  naked  by  the  nnperor  to  teke  ft 
theme  from  Pnisicllo's  sonata.^  and  accompimv 
one  another  in  their  impnniNitions  iijion  it  on 
twr>  pianofortes.  The  victory,  it  appears,  was  left 
undtvid(  <l.   Clementi  ever  af'ter%varii.>- .spoke  w-itb 
great  admiration  of  Mozart's  '  aiugin;,''  touch  and 
exquisite  taste,  and  dated  irom  tluH  m«'«>Liti{;^  n 
considerable  change  in  his  meth<xl  of  playin;^  : 
striving  to  put  more  music  and  less  mechanicttl 
show  into  his  proiluctions.  Mozart'a  hanh  ver<licfc 
in  his  letters  (Jan.  ia«  178a;  June  7,  1783')  waa 
prolmbly  just  for  the  moment,  but  cannot  fairlj 
Ik;  aj>|)lied  to  the  bulk   of  ClenientiV  work. 
Uo  disliked  Italians;  the  {xtpular  prejtidioe 
waa  in  th^  fiivmu;  and  they  wem  ooatmu- 
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•Qy  in  Ua  way.  He  depicti  Clement!  m  'a 
mora  moohaniciMi,  strong  m  rmu  of  thirds  bat 
vithotit  a  pennj-worth  of  fecliiij,'  or  tante.'  But 
L.  fieiger,  one  of  Clemeati'a  hesi  pupUa,  giye* 
the  fiollotnng  expIaoBtion  of  Moaat**  hard  len- 
tence : — 'I  a«ked  Clementi  wht-thcr  in  17S1  he 
liad  beeun  to  treat  the  inatruiueut  in  hi*  pre- 
Mi  (1806)  style.  He  answered  no,  moA  aaded 
that  in  thow^  early  daya  ho  had  cultivated  a 
more  brilliant  execution,  especially  in  double 
•(ofM,  hardly  known  then,  and  in  extemporised 
cadienza«.  and  that  he  ha<1  8ubse(|ucntly  achieved 
a  more  melodic  and  noble  htyle  of  performance 
aftt-T  listening  attentively  to  famous  singesB,  and 
alio  by  means  of  the  perfected  mechanism  of 
Engliiih  pianos,  the  construction  of  which  for- 
merly ttUnni  in  the  wnj  of  n  «MitoMie  mi  legato 
style  of  playing.' 

With  the  exoeptf  on  of  a  eoneert  tour  to  Faris 
in  1 7>^5  C'lt'iiii.  iiLi  bix'ut  all  his  time  up  to 
180  a  in  Kngland,  busy  aa  conductor,  virtuoso^ 
•ad  isaeher,  and  amassing  a  ooDaiderable  tar- 
tune.  He  lia<l  alw  an  interest  in  the  firm  of 
Ixmgman  &  iiroduriji,  '  manufikctureni  of  musical 
instrumentis  and  music-seUeni  to  their  majesties.* 
Tlie  fiiibtn-  of  that  ho(i-<'-,  by  wliioh  he  HintUiined 
heavy  lo»jteti,  induced  him  U:>  try  his  hand  alono 
at  publishing  and  pianoforte  nuiking;  and  the 
iiltimate  HUcre^H  of  hit*  undetUikiiiif  (still  carried 
on  under  the  muiie  of  bin  associate  Sir.  Collanl) 
shows  him  to  have  pnsAettsed  ct^nimercial  talents 
rare  among  great  artists.  In  March  1807  pro- 
perty belonging  to  dementi's  new  firm,  to  the 
amount  of  i;40,ooo,  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

Amotwst  his  numerous  puptls,  both  amateur 
and  prowBwonal,  he  had  mtherto  trained  John 
B.  Cramer  and  John  Field,  both  of  wIj.  iii  .-^oon 
took  rank  amongst  the  first  pianists  of  Europe. 
In  tSoa  Clementi  took  FIdd,  vii  Peris  and 
Vienna,  t<i  St.  iVtrr-bur^f.  wlien-  butli  iiiaRter 
and  pupil  were  received  with  imbouudod  en- 
thusiasm, and  whan  the  latter  temaiaed  in 
affluent  <  imimstances.  On  his  return  to  Ger- 
many Cluiueuti  cuuatetl  Zeuner,  Alex.  Klengel, 
Ludwig  larger,  and  Meyerbeer  amongst  his 
pupils.  With  Klengel  and  I>«-rger  he  .aflerwarda 
went  again  Ut  Kuat>ia.  In  18 10  he  retumcil  to 
London  for  good,  gave  up  flaying  in  public,  de- 
voted his  leisure  to  composition  and  his  time  to 
business.  He  wrote  symphonies  for  the  Philhar- 
monic S<N.-iLty,  which  succuiiibetl  before  those  of 
Haydn,  many  pianoforte  work%  and  above  all 
oompleted  that  supeib  series  of  100  studies, 
Grudtut  ad  I'uriionAum  (181 7),  upm  which  to  this 
day  the  art  of  solid  pianoforte  playiqg  rests.  In 
1820  and  31  he  was  agidn  en  the  oontinent, 
tpffnd^"'^  an  entire  winter  at  Leipzig,  much 
praiasd  and  honoured.  Uu  lived  to  be  80,  and 
the  ta  6nal  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  London. 
He  r»  taint'<l  his  ch.inK'terif  tio  ♦  tutlt)'  and  fresh- 
neKs  of  uiitiil  U}  the  ia«t.  He  w.'w  married  three 
times,  h:Kl  ( hildren  in  his  old  age^  and  shortiy 
before  hia  tie^ith  was  Ktill  able  to  rouse  a  com- 
inuxy  of  pupilii  and  atlniirers — amongst  whom 
were  J.  B.  Cramer  and  Moscheles — to 
with  his  playing  and  improvisation. 
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Clementi  has  left  upwards  of  100  sonatas,  of 
which  about  60  are  written  for  the  piauu  without 
accompaniment,  and  the  remainder  as  duetH  or 
trice — aooatas  with  violin  or  flute,  or  violin  or  flute 
and  yiolonoello ;  moreovw,  a  duo  for  two  pianos. 
6  (luit.H  for  four  hands,  c^nprici  s,  jm  ludi's,  and 
'  point  d'ozgues  composes  dans  le  gout  de  Haydn, 
Moaartk  Koaslaeh,  tMericel,  Wanhal  et  Cleniaiifti,* 
op.  19;  Inlrodurtion  h  I'art  de  toueher  le  piano^ 
avec  50  lejuus;  suudrv  fugues,  toccaUis,  varia* 
tions,  vahas  ele.,  pfelndes  Mid  eaterciHeii  remark* 
able  for  several  masterly  canonn,  and  lastly,  as 
his  indelible  monument,  the  '  (Jradus  ad  I'aruas- 
aum'  already  mentioned. 

As  Viotti  has  been  called  the  father  of  violin- 
playing,  so  may  Clementi  be  regarded  as  the 
originator  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  motlern 
manofiorta^  as  Hi«.tlngtiuih«ti  hom  tlx-  obsolete 
narpndioid.  His  example  aa  a  j  liyer  and 
teacher,  tfigother  with  his  compositioiuj,  have 
left  a  dee^  ami  indelible  mark  upon  everything 
tihat  psrtaina  to  the  piano,  both  meehanieally 
and  spiritually.  His  works  fill  a  lar<e  space  in 
the  reoords  of  piauo-plaving ;  they  are  indis- 
pensable to  piamata  to  thia  day,  «id  most  r^ 
main  so. 

In  a  smaller  way  Clementi,  like  Chenibini  in 
a  larger,  foreshadowed  Beethoven.  In  Beetho- 
ven's scanty  library  a  large  number  of  Clementi's 
sonatas  were  conspicuous ;  Beethoven  had  a 
marked  iireilikctiou  for  them,  and  placed  them 
in  the  front  rank  of  works  fit  to  engender  an 
artistic  treatment  of  the  pianoforte;  he  liked 
them  for  their  freshnui-s  iif  !-pirit  and  for  their 
concise  and  pceciae  form,  and  chose  them  above 
all  others,  and  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  so 
e-xiHjrienced  a  drillorof  pi.anoforte  players  asCsri 
Casemy,  for  the  daily  study  of  his  nephew. 

The  greater  portaon  of  Clementina  Grados.  and 
several  of  hia  Honatas — for  ia^tanco  th.-  Sonata 
in  B  minor,  op.  40  ;  the  three  Soni»t;uH,  op.  50, 
dedicated  to  Cherubini  ;  the  Sonata  in  K  minor, 
etc — have  all  the  cjualitiea  of  hunting  work:  clear 
outlines  of  form,  just  proportions,  concise  and 
consistent  diction,  pure  and  seven  style ;  their 
very  acerbity,  and  the  ooanpiouooe  abaence  of 
verbiage,  muiit  render  them  the  more  enduring. 
Like  his  Italian  pn  ili c  s^.  r  D.  Searlatti, 
I  Clementi  ahows  a  fie^  teumerament,  and  like 
'  Sciu4attl,  with  %nie  inrtlnot  rar  the  nature  of  the 
instrument  as  it  was  in  hiu  time,  he  u  fond  <>f 
quick  movemMits— quick  suoosssion  of  ideas  as 
wen  sa  of  notes;  and  esdiews  every  smtimental 
aberration,  though  ho  can  be  pathetic  enough  if 
the  fit  takes  him.  Uis  nervous  oivauisatiou 
most  have  been  very  higiily  strung,  fitdesd  the 
degree  of  nervouw  power  ami  mut«cular  endurance 
require*!  for  the  proper  exwMition  ot  wonje  of  his 
long  passages  of  diaUinic  octaves  (as  in  the  So- 
nata in  A,  No.  26  of  Knorr's  edition),  even  in 
so  moderate  a  temjM.  tui  to  leave  them  jiwt  aoceptr 
aUe  and  no  more,  from  a  musical  t>oint  of  view 
(bearing  in  mind  Mozart's  sneer  that  he  writes 
prestissimo  and  plays  moderato,  and  recollecting 
the  ditference  in  touch  In-twecn  his  piaiio  and 
ooib),  is  prodigious,  and  reiuaina  a  task  of  almost 
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insuperable  difficulty  to  a  ^-irtuoao  of  to-<Iay,  in 
•pite  of  tliA  prepoatsroii*  amount  of  time  and 

labour  we  ii<nv  ik'Vtte  to  such  thin^^'s. 

He  is  the  finst  aimpletely  o<)uipi>e<l  writtT  of 
eonataii.  Even  as  early  &.•«  hi»  <>|>.  i  tlie  f>>nn 
Kketclicd  by  Scarlatti,  and  amplified  by  Kiiianuel 
Bucb,  iu  couiplc'tely  systematised,  and  ban  nut 
ehaiigcd  in  any  eamiial  point  since.  Clemeuti 
repre-sentH  the  sonata  proper  from  banning  to 
end.  He  played  and  imitated  ScarlattPa  bar]«i- 
chord  sonatas  in  his  youth;  he  knew  llayiln's  an<l 
Mozarfc'a  in  his  manhoud,  and  he  wan  aware  of 
Beethoven's  in  his  old  a^'o  ;  yet  be  prmerrad  his 
artistic  |lhy^io>,moIuy — the  jiliyHi(>i,aiomy  not  of  • 
man  of  geuius,  but  oif  a  man  of  the  rarest  taI«Bto~ 
from  firat  to  kMl.  Ho  lived  through  the  most 
memoraltle  period  III  the  history  of  miuic.  At  bis 
birth  Handel  WM  alive,  at  his  death  Beethoven, 
8chul)ert,  and  Weber  were  buried. 

Tl»en>  iH  an  anmqriag  confusion  in  the  various 
editions  uf  his  worlcs:  art'anj,'ement»  are  printed 
as  originals,  the  same  piece  ajuHJars  under  various 
titles,  etc.  etc.  Tlie  so-called  complete  editions  of 
his  solo  sonatas — the  best,  that  published  by  Holle 
at  Wolfe)»biittel,  and  edited  by  Schumann's  friend 
Julius  Knocr,  and  the  original  edition  of  Brait- 
kopf  ft  HKrtel,  shaoe  reprinted  by  that  ifam — are 
both  iiiC"iii|>letc  ;  tile  s<innt)w<  with  )iii|i!iiiiii)ent 
etc.  are  out  of  print,  and  bis  orchestral  works 
have  not  been  printed  at  aU.  A  judioioos  seleo- 
tion  frniii  hi  entire  wnrks,  carefully  considered 
with  a  view  to  the  rec^uiremente  and  probable 
powers  of  oanaumptioii  ef  living  piimists,  would 
be  a  boon.  [E.D.J 

CLEMENZA  DI  TITO,  LA.  Moiart's  33rd 
and  last  opera :  in  2  act«i ;  words  adapted  from 
3Iet:i>tasio  by  Mazz')la.  Finished  Sept.  5,  1791, 
and  tint  performed  the  following  day  at  Prague. 
At  the  Kingr*B  Theatre,  Haynuvket,  Ifardi  37, 
1S06.  The  auto'^'raph  is  t  titiroly  in  Mozart's 
band,  and  contains  no  recit^ttives.  They  were 
probably  supplied  by  SUssmayer.  The  Genuan 
title  of  the  opera  is  '  Titus.*  [G.] 

CLERTNI,  a  Frenchwoman,  who  had  altereil 
her  name  from  Le  Clerc,  and  had  an  en>,'agement 
at  the  Opera  iu  I^ndon  in  iHj,^  at  £150.  She 
sang  the  part  of  Servilia  in  *La  Clemenza  di 
Tfto*  that  year  ;  but,  bsude  ImT  &oe,  she  had  no 
at*r;icti..ii.  Slic  a|>|Mj]ured  tpAiM  AlUna  in  '  La 
Donna  dil  I^i^'o  in  the  same  season.  [J.M.] 

CLIC'tro  r,  Fk  an^'oisHenhi,  eminent  organ- 
builder.  Inirn  in  I'ans  1738,  died  there  1791. 
In  i7'o  he  liuilt  the  ori,'an  of  St.  Ocrv  ii-.  In 
1765  he  entered  into  partnership  with  I'ierro 
UNdlery,  and  the  firm  eonstructe<l  the  organs  of 
Notni  Dame,  St.  Nicolas-des  Champs,  tin-  S;jinto 
Cliapelle,  and  the  Chajieile  du  I^>i  at  Versailles. 
Clictpiot's  finest  orjjan  was  that  of  St.  Sul[>ice, 
built  after  his  partnership  with  Dallory  had  been 
dissolved,  and  containing  5  manuals  and  66 
8topr4,  incluiliiiif  'A  [ledal-ftop  of  -^2  feet.  For 
the  organ  in  the  Cathedral  at  Poitiers,  his  last 
work,  lie  received  93.000  fraaos.  His  instni< 
nient-<  were  o\ .  r-loaile<l  writll  reods  a  conunon 
defect  in  French  organs.  [M.C.C.^ 


CLIFFORD,  Ksv.  James,  the  son  of  Edward 
Clifford,  a  000k,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St. 

Mary  Ma^'il.ilen,  Oxfonl,  in  162a.  In  1632  ho 
W.W  admitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  Odlege, 
Oxford,  and  SO  femained  until  1643.  On  J uly  i. 
1 66 1,  he  was  appointed  tenth  minor  canon  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  and  in  1675  was  advanced  to 
the  sixth  minor  canonry.  In  1683  be  became 
senior  oardinal.  He  was  also  for  many  years 
curate  of  the  peridi  dnirdi  of  8t.  Gregory 
by  St.  Paid'H,  and  chaplain  to  the  Sooicry  of 
Serjeant's  Inn,  Fleet  Street.  He  died  about  the 
year  1700.  In  1663  Clifford  published,  nnder 
the  title  of  'The  Divine  S<TviceB  and  Anthem* 
usually  sung  in  the  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate 
Choirs  of  the  Chondi  of  England.*  a  collection  of 
the  wonlfl  of  anthems  ;  the  first  of  iN  kind  which 
appeared  in  the  metmpolis.  (It  had  l>een  pre- 
cetled  by  a  collection  compiled  and  printed  by 
St<'j)hen  Biilklt  y  at  York  in  166:.)  So  creat 
wiks  the  success  of  the  work  that  a  second  e«litiun, 
with  large  additions,  appeared  in  1664.  To  the 
first  edition  are  prefixed  '  Driefe  Directions  for 
the  understanding  of  that  part  of  the  Divine 
Service  j)erformed  with  the  Orj^^  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  on  Sundayea  and  UoWdayes  * ;  and  to 
the  second  chants  fbr  Venite  and  the  FlssJms  and 
for  tlie  .Vth.anasian  Cree<l.  The  work  is  curious 
and  interesting  as  showing  what  remained  of  the 
oalhedral  mvSfe  prodooed  belbie  the  parli»> 

nn.tit.irv  suppn-Hsion  of  choral  sendee  in  1644, 
and  what  were  the  earliest  additions  made  afwr 
the  re-establishment  of  that  service  in  1660. 
Clifford's  ordy  other  pttblicationn  were  'Tl\o 
Cateehisui,  ctiutaining  the  I'rinciples  of  Chri»lian 
Religion,'  and  '  A  Preparation  itemon  before  the 
receivinjjf  of  the  Holy  Sjurrament  of  the  Lonl's 
Sup|ier,  preached  at  Serjeante'  Inn  Cha|>el.  in 
Fleet  Street.'  which  appeared  together  in  1694. 
CliSiard  liad  a  younger  brother,  Thomai^  bora 
in  Oct  1633,  adnutted  ehorirtsr  of 

Magdalen  College  in  164a  aad  re»i;.,aietl  in 
16,5.  IW.H.H.] 

CLI\'E,  C.VTHERINE,  daughter  of  Williaia  liaf- 
tor.  an  Irish  gentleman,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 7 1 1  •  Displayiuff  a  natural  aptitude  for  the  sti^^ 
she  was  engage<l  by  ColleyCibber  for  Drurj-  Lane 
Theatre,  and  made  her  first  appearance  there  in 
Novemlxsr  1728,  as  the  page  Ismenes.  in  Nai. 
I>ee's  tragedy  *  Mithridates.*  In  1739  die  at- 
tracted ).rreat  attention  by  her  |H.Tfi>naAnce  of 
Pbillida  in  Collcy  Cibber's  ballad  ooera,  '  I^OTn 
in  a  riddle.*  Her  personation  of  Ndl  in  CoflRsy** 
ballad  opera,  'Tlie  r)evil  to  {'ay.'  in  173T,  esta- 
blitiiied  her  reputation,  and  causctl  her  salary  to 
\\e  duuble<l.  On  Oct.  4,  1 734,  she  married  Georgn 
Clive,  a  barTi««ter,  but  the  pair  soon  atrr-.f^l  to 
separate.  She  continuetl  to  delight  the  public  in 
a  variety  of  characters  in  comeily  and  oocnie 
opera  until  April  34,  1769,  when,  having  ac> 
tpiired  a  handsome  comjietence,  she  took  leave  of 
the  staye,  and  retinxl  to  Twickenham,  wher«  she 
occupied  a  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  uf 
Horace  WaIpoIe*s  fiunons  viOa  at  Strawbeny 
Ilill,  until  her  <leath,  wliich  <HH  iirred  on  l>ec. 
1785.   One  of  the  most  pruoiineut  events  ia 
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Mn.  dive's  osreer  as  »  singer  was  Handel's  . 
aeleotinn  of  liar     the  rapwiaentatiTe  of  DalOa  I 
fai  hia  ontoiio  'Samaon/  on  itii  proiluction  in 
174a.  tW.H.H.]  1 

OLOOKINO.  SeaCHnam. 

CIX)6E  ia  «  word  very  frequently  used  in  the  ' 
same  sense  as  CAitEVCK,  which  se<\  In  unliuary 
oonveraation  it  may  very  naturally  liave  a  little 
more  expansion  of  meaning  than  its  synonym. 
It  aervea  to  express  the  ending  of  a  phrase  or 
m  liMme,  or  of  a  whole  movement  or  a  section 
of  one,  as  a  fact,  and  not  as  denoting  the 
partiouiar  suooession  of  chords  which  are  re- 
cognised as  Ibrming  a  cadence.  Hence  the 
term  'half  .Itst  '  is  %('ry  apt,  since  it  exjires.ses 
not  only  the  most  common  form  of  imperfect 
eadenoe  which  ends  on  the  dominant  instead  of 
the  tonic,  bnt  alxo  tho  position  in  which  that 
form  of  clodo  ia  usually  found,  viz.  not  at  tlie 
end  of  ft  phrase  or  melody,  but  maridngthe  mont 
usual  symmetrical  division  into  two  parts  in  such 
a  uiauneT  that  the  flow  of  the  complete  passage 
ia  not  intoRi^iited. 

The  word  is  also  used  as  a  verb,  where  again 
it  has  the  advantage  of  the  word  cadence,  since 
one  can  say  'Such  a  passage  closes  in  such  a 
Itey/  but  one  camiot  ai^  'Such  »  pasawe  ca- 
dmoes  so* ;  and  if  «a»  ooal^  it  would  hardly 
•xprcii-H  the  i*enso  so  plainly.  [C.  H.  H.  p.] 

CLl'tli,  J.,  an  engraver  and  j)ubli»»her  of 
music,  who  carried  on  business  in  Bow  Church- 
yard, Loudon,  in  the  middle  of  the  first  half  of 
the  18th  century.  He  issued  his  publicattona  in 
connection  with  '  6.  Creake,  at  y*  Bible,  ifl  Jer- 
myn  Street,  St.  James' .s.'  Clucr  engraved  and 
published  in  1720  Handel's  Suites  de  Pieces 
pour  lo  davedn,  and  between  1733  and  1729 
nine  of  the  sauie  composer's  Italian  oj»eras,  viz. 
'Uiulio  Cesare/  'Tamerlane,'  'Eodelinda,'  'Ales- 
aMidio,'  'Scipione,'  'Riooiardo  Primo^'  <8iroa,* 
and  '  Lotario.'  The  titles  of  these  ojiera.s  are 
contained  in  a  label  u{)on  an  engraved  unil>luuiatic 
design,  very  fairly  executtnl.  Cluer  al84»  published 
'A  P'>oket  Conij>anii>n  for  (ientleuien  and  Ladies, 
being  a  collection  of  (Jfiera  S<jug8  in  Svo.  Hize, 
never  before  atteniptcnl,'  2  vols.  He  was  mis- 
Inken  in  supposing  that  music  had  never  before 
bMB  published  in  octavo  size.  Half  a  century 
oariier  Henry  Itrome,  the  bookseller,  had  adopted 
it  for  Banister  and  Low's '  New  Ayres  and  Dia- 
logues,* 1678,  and  the  oontem}K)rary  French 
printers  had  for  some  yean  froi{uently  used  it. 
Among  other  woriu  engmved  and  published  by 
Cloer  were  a  periodini  called  'The  Montldy 
Apollo,  a  collection  of  Xew  Songs  and  Airs  in 
English  and  Italiau,'  and  two  packs  of  '  Musical 
PJaying  Cai^'  [W.H.  H.] 

COBDOLD,  William,  a  composer  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sixteenth,  and  early  part  of  the 
following  century,  was  one  of  the  ten  musicians 
who  hann<inisc(l  tlie  tunes  f<ir  'The  Whole  JltKike 
of  Fsalmes  with  their  wunted  Tunes  as  they  are 
•ong  in  Churches,  compoaed  into  foure  partes,' 
pnUishc^I  by  Tlioiniw  Ente  in  1,-9 J.  Ue  con- 
tributed a  madrigal,  '  With  wreaths  of  ruse  and 
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Uurel,'  to  'The  Triomphea  of  Oriann,'  1601. 
The  only  otfier  known  compositions  by  him 

are  another  niadriirnl,  'New  Fa.-ihions,'  and  an 
anthem,  '  lu  Bethlehem  towue,'  of  which  some 
separate  parta  am  jprcaamd  in  the  libnury  of  the 
Sacred  Haimonio  Sooiotj*  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  life.  [W.U.H.J 

COCCHETTA.  See  Oabuelu,  C. 

COCCHI,  610ACCUIX0,  ham  at  Padua  1720^ 
died  in  Venice  1804;  dmmatic  compoaer;  pro- 
duced hia  first  operas,  'Adelaide'  and  'Biftjft- 

sette,'  in  llome  (1743  and  1746).  In  1750  he 
was  at  Naples  and  in  1753  was  appointed 
Chapel-maater  of  the  OoRservatorio  degli  In* 

curabili  at  Venice.  Hero  he  wmtc  '  II  Pazio 
glorioso.'  In  1757  he  came  to  London  as  com- 
poser to  the  Opera.  During  a  dxteen  yean^ 

residence  in  this  country  he  composed  II  operas, 
as  well  as  taking  part  in  several  pasticcioe.  For 
list  see  F^tis.    In  1773  he  returned  to  Venice. 
Hi.s  reputatiim  was  considerable  for  a  time  l»oih 
in  Italy  and  in  thiscountry.   Buruey  praises  'his 
good  taste  and  knowledge  in  counteqwint,'  but 
says  he  '  lacked  invention,  and  hanlly  produce<l 
a  new  passage  after  his  first  year  in  England.* 
He  realised  a  large  sum  by  teaching.  [M.C.C.3 
COCCIA,  Carlo,  bom  at  Nnj.les  17S9.  dato 
and  phice  of  death  uncertain ;  H4.in  of  a  violinist, 
studieil  under  Fenanli  and  Paisiello.  Hiseariy 
compositions  were  remarkable  for  yearn. 
Ptdsiello  was  extremely  fond  of  him,  ])rocurtd 
him  the  poet  of  accompanist  at  King  Joseph 
Bonaparte's  private  concerts,  and  encouraged  him 
after  the  &ilure  of  his  first  opera,  '  II  Matrimonio 
per  candiiale'  (Rome,  1S08).    Between  the  years 
1808  and  19  he  composed  22  operas  for  various 
towns  in  Italy,  and  two  cantntaa,  one  for  the 
birth  of  the  K'm<^  of  Koine  C^viao,  181 1),  the 
other  ^by  a  curious  irony,  in  which  Cherubiui 
also  sharad)  far  the  entiy  of  the  alUed  armiea 
into  Paris  (Padua,  1814).    In  1S20  he  went  to 
Li«lK>n,  where  he  compot-ed  four  opersiw  au<l  a 
cantata,  and  tbenoo  to  London  (Au^'ust,  2,\), 
where  lie  bwrxiiie  conductor  at  the  Opera.  He 
discharged  hi.s  liulies  with  credit,  aiui  profited 
by  hearing  more  solid  works  than  were  {lerformed 
in  Italy,  as  lie  showed  in  the  single  opera  he 
wrote  here,  'Maria  Stuarda'  (1827).    He  was 
also  professor  of  com|Ki8ition  at  the  Royal  Acadt  iiiy 
on  its  first  institution.    In  a8  he  returned  to 
Italy.   In  33  he  paid  a  aeoond  visit  to  En;,'land, 
and  then  settli  1  tiually  in  Italy.     In  3'>  he 
succeeded  Mercadaute  at  Novara,  and  was  ap- 
pointed Inqiectorof  Singing  at  the  Phflluirmoiuo 
Ac.idemy  of  Turin.    Hi.s  List  opera,  '  II  Lugo 
delle  Fate'  ^Turin,  1814),  vva-s  unsuccessful. 
Coccta  wrote  with  extreme  rapidity,  the  entire 
opera  of  'D.  nna  <'arit<ja'  (Turin,  iSiS),  being 
coniplet<>d  in  hix  days.  'Cloiilde'  (V  enice,  1S16), 
was  the  most  esteemed  of  all  his  works  in  Italy. 
He  wa.s  hi:,'lily  thought  of  in  his  day,  but  his 
science  was  nut  sufficient  to  give  durability  to  his 
oompoaitiMii.  (For  list  see  F^tia).  [M.C.O.] 
COCKS  &  CO..  RniiKUT,  one  of  the  princii«d 
London  mui»ic  pubiialuu^  tiruis.    The  business 
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was  Mtabliiihed  in  1837  by  the  present  senior 
partner.  Robert  Cocks,  and  wM  eatned  on  at 

Nn.  20  Princes  Street,  H.innver  S<niare,  for  aVwmt 
21  yeAr«,  when  it  was  riinoved  t*)  No.  6  New 
Burlinu'ton  Stn-t-t,  where  it  is  still  condacted. 
In  1868  Ilc)l>ert  Cocks  tnok  into  partnersbip  with 
him  his  two  stma,  Arthur  Lincoln  Clocks  and 
Stroud  Lincoln  Cocks.  The  prefl<  nt  firm  cousi«ta 
of  Robert  and  Stroud  Lincoln  Cocks.  During 
the  half  century  of  its  existence  upwards  of 
16,000  imblicatiuus  have  isaued  from  the  house, 
iodudiiig  many  works  of  solid  and  penuanent 
worth,  sodi  as  OKXBy*a  Sdioole  of  Plraetioal 
Comix >Miti(jn  and  of  the  Pianoforte ;  Sjwhr's 
and  Carapagnoli's  Violin  Hchools;  Albrechts- 
beifw^s  and  ChernWiii'a  TVontwes  on  Coonter* 
|)oint :  P.ertini's  Meth(jd :  J.  S.  Bach's  Pianoforte 
Works,  etc,  etc.  A  periodical,  the  Monthly 
Mifioel]aiiy,ooiitiriiiiori^iialiiotliMof  Recthovm 
byCzemy.  [W.H.HJ 

CODA.  Coda  ia  the  Italian  for  a  teil.  and 
tiiat  which  gem  hy  the  name  in  moaie  ia  veiy 

fairly  expressed  by  it.  For  it  in  that  part  which 
comes  at  the  end  of  a  movement  or  piece  of  any 
kind,  and  has  to  a  certain  extent  an  independent 
exisfpncc  and  object,  and  thou|,'h  not  always  ab- 
■olutcly  net'cssan,'  cannot  uft^n  be  ejwily  dib}>enBei1 
with.  The  earliest  idea  of  a  musicid  coda  was 
probaUy  a  few  simple  chorda  with  a  cadence 
which  served  to  give  a  decent  finish  to  the  me- 
obanicsl  puzzles  over  which  ao  much  ingenuity 
WW  wont  to  be  expended  in  old  days.  For  in- 
itaaoe  when  a  nmnber  of  parte  or  voioee  were 
matle  to  imitate  or  follow  one  another  acconiing 
to  rigorous  rules  it  would  often  occur  that  as  long 
as  the  rules  were  obeerved  a  unrical  oondtBrion 
could  not  be  anived  at.  Indeed  .souietimes  such 
things  were  constructed  in  a  manner  which  ena- 
bled the  piece  to  go  en  fer  ever  if  the  singers 
were  so  mindet.1,  each  following  the  other  in  a 
circle.  In  order  to  come  to  a  conclusion  a  few 
diords  wooid  be  constructed  apart  from  these 
rigorous  rulen.  and  so  the  coda  w."i8  nrrive<l  at. 
Applied  to  nnxlem  in.itrumental  music  thi.s  camo 
to  be  a  pa.H.Ha^'e  of  optional  dimensions  which  waa 
introduced  after  the  regular  set  order  of  a  nwve- 
ment  was  concluded.  For  instance,  in  a  series  of 
variations,  each  several  variation  would  only 
otter  the  same  kind  of  ooucluBion  as  that  in  the 
first  theme,  though  in  a  different  form ;  and  fai 
the  verj'  nature  of  things  it  would  not  l)o  a-sthe- 
tically  advisable  for  sucih  oonclusioa  to  be 
very  stroi^ply  maiked.  beoansa  in  that  eaaa  mxA 
several  variation  would  have  too  much  the  char- 
acter of  ft  complete  «et  piece  to  admit  of  their 
together  forming  a  satishotorily  continuous  piece 
fif  music.  Therefore  it  is  rt  n^onaWe  when  all  the 
▼ariatinns  are  over  to  atid  a  {>asttage  of  sutftcient 
importance  to  represent  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  eset  in.stea(l  of  one  of  the  separate  com- 
ponent  parts.  So  it  is  common  to  find  a  fugue, 
or  a  finale  or  other  passage  at  the  end  which, 
though  generally  having  some  oootteotion  in 
matmals  widi  what  goes  before,  ia  not  of  sudh 
rip  rn  :s  'le|K<ndenoe  on  the  thwne  as  the  varia- 
tious  themselves. 


Similarly  in  the  other  forms  of  instrumental 
composition  there  is  a  certain  set  order  of  sabjeota 

which  must  be  gone  thmagh  for  the  iiH>Vfm«"nt 
to  he  complete,  and  after  that  is  over  it  ia  at  the 
option  of  the  composer  to  enlarge  the  oondus^on 
independently  into  a  coda.  When  the  sections 
of  a  complete  UKJveraent  are  very  Ptrmigly  marked 
by  double  bars  the  word  is  frequently  written,  as 
in  the  case  of  Minuet  and  Trio,  aoiid  the  oorre* 
spending  form  of  Schenos,  which  are  mostly 
constructed  of  a  part  which  may  be  calle<l  A, 
followed  by  a  part  which  may  be  called  B,  which 
in  its  tarn  ia  iollowed  by  »  repetition  of  die  pait 
A  ;  and  this  is  all  that  is  alisolutely  necessary. 
But  beyoid  this  it  is  common  to  add  an  inde- 
pendent part  which  is  caDed  the  coda,  which 

serves  to  make  the  wli-^r  TiK.re  complete.  In  in- 
strunieutal  forms  wliich  are  leai*  obviou>ly  definite 
in  their  ooiuttruction,  the  coda  is  not  distinguished 
by  name,  though  ea.sy  to  be  dintinuniishwi  in 
fact.  For  instance,  in  a  rondo,  which  is  con- 
structed of  the  frequent  repetition  of  a  theme 
interspersed  with  episodes,  when  the  theme  haa 
been  reprodooed  the  number  of  times  the  com- 
poser desires,  the  coda  naturally  follows  and  com- 
pletes the  whole.  The  fonn  of  a  first  movement 
is  more  invclTed,  bat  here  again  the  necessary 
end  according  to  rule  may  be  di>iinLrui^luil  wht-n 
the  materials  of  the  first  part  have  been  repeated 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  seoottd,  generally  eoning 
t«>  a  close;  and  lure  a^^^ain  the  cola  fullowa  aO> 
cording  to  the  option  of  Uie  compo!H;r. 

In  modem  muaio  the  coda  ha.s  ttecn  deivelk|iad 
into  a  matter  of  very  coiLsidirablt-  interest  and 
imj>iirtaiice.  Till  Ik-etiioven's  time  it  was 
generally  rather  unmeaning  and  frivolous.  Mo- 
zart occasionally  refers  to  his  subjects,  and  does 
sometimes  write  a  great  coda,  as  iu  the  Ia»t 
movement  of  his  Symphony  in  C,  loiewn  as  the 
'Jupiter,'  but  meet  often  merely  runa  about 
with  no  other  ostensible  object  than  to  make  the 
conclusion  effectively  brilliant.  The  independent 
and  original  mind  uf  Beethoven  seems  to  have 
seized  uiKin  this  last  part  of  a  movement  aa  most 
suitable  to  display  the  marvellous  fertility  of  his 
fan<^,  and  not  unfrequently  the  coda  becjuue  in 
his  hands  one  of  the  most  important  and  fntereet 
ing  parts  of  the  whole  movement,  as  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  'Adieux'  S«>nata,  op.  81, 
the  last  movement  of  the  qaartet  in  K?,  op. 
127,  and  the  first  movement  of  the  Enuca 
Symphony.  Occaj^ioiiaUy  he  Roes  so  far  as  to 
introduce  a  new  feature  into  the  coda,  as  in  the 
last  movement  of  the  violin  and  pianoforte  sonata 
in  F  major,  but  it  is  especially  noticeable  in  hiiu 
that  the  co<)a  ceases  to  be  merely  '  business'  and 
beoomee  part  of  the  sesthetical  plan  and  intention 
of  the  wiiola  movement,  with  a  definite  pur^Kt^ie 
and  a  relevancy  to  all  that  has  ^onc  before. 
Modem  compoaers  have  followed  in  his  stcfw, 
and  it  is  rare  now  to  hear  a  movement  in  wfaieh 
the  einla  does  not  introduce  .'foiiie  points*  of  in- 
de[iendent  interest,  variety  of  m<  dulatitni  mnd 
now  treatment  of  the  themea  ef  the  movenMBt 
beini;  alike  resOTtad  to  to  keep  up  the  int4>re«t 
i  till  the  last.  LC.H.U.P.J 
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CODETTA, 

CODETTA  !•  the  dimiaative  of  Coda,  from 
wMdi  it  tift&n  no  nwterwl  dilTcrauMB  6zoopt  in 

diirn  Tir<if>n8.  It  ia  a  j)a.v<;iLce  which  occurs  inde- 
pendently after  the  aet  order  of  a  piece  in  ooa- 
doded,  as  for  instaniae  in  the  oomUuitimi  of  the 

minuet  ami  trio,  or  uiarcli  and  trio ;  after  the 
minuet  or  march  baa  been  ropeated  a  tthort  \>:is- 
Mge  k  fifeqnentlj  added  to  give  the  end  more 
OOmpIetnes.-<.    [Stt>  Coda.i  [('.11.11. P.] 

COL  AKCn,  ]tal.  'with  tlif  Ih,w.'  SeAlico. 

CU L U  li  A  N ,  1  s  A  K i:  L  L  A  A iN  u  K 1. A ,  boru  at  M adrid 
Veb.  2,  1785.  Her  father  was  Oiaani  Colbrau, 
oourt-miuician  to  the  King  of  Spain.  At  the 
age  of  six  she  receire<l  her  finrt  lesHonB  in  muric 
from  F.  Piinja.  of  Madrid,  Three  years  later, 
At  paeeed  under  the  care  of  MarinelU,  by  whom 
she  waa  taught  nntQ  CrMoentIni  nndertook  to 

fnrui  her  voice  and  .style.  From  l^>o6  to  15 
•he  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
beet  riagert  in  Europe.  In  1809  ahe  waa  prima 
ihnmn  terui  at  Milan,  and  sanj,'  the  year  after 
at  the  Fenice  at  V^euice.  Thence  she  went  to 
Koine,  and  ao  on  to  Naples,  where  idle  sani^  at 
the  San  Carlo  till  iSji.  Her  voice  remaimd 
true  and  pure  at!  late  aa  18 15,  but  after  that 
tima  the  ngan  to  sing  excruciatingly  out  of 
tana,  ■ometimefl  flat  anil  sometimes  sharp.  The 
poor  Neap<^tauii  who  knew  her  influence  with 
Barbaja,  the  manager,  were  forced  to  I^ear  thin  in 
•ilenoe.  She  was  a  great  &vourite  with  the 
King  of  Naples ;  her  name  became  a  party- word, 
and  tlie  royalists  showe*!  their  loyalty  by  ap- 
blauiUng  the  singer.  An  Englishman  askod  a 
mend  one  night  at  the  San  Ou'lo  how  he  liked 
Mile. Colbran  :  '  Like  her?  I  am  a  royalist !'  he 
replied.  On  March  15.  i8ai,  at  Casteuatiu  near 
Bologna,  ihe  waa  married  to  Roeeini,  with  whom 
she  w^t  to  Vienna.  In  24  she  c^ime  with  her 
husband  to  London,  and  sang  the  principal  part 
in  his  '  Zelmira.'  She  was  uen  entirely  pcutie, 
and  unable  to  produce  any  effect  on  tlu-  nta'^e  ; 
but  her  taate  waa  excellent,  and  she  waa  uuich 
admired  in  private  concerts.  On  leaving  Eng- 
land, she  quitted  the  stace,  and  residi-d  at  Paris 
and  Bologna.  She  was  herself  a  coI^pu^cr,  and 
has  left  a  few  coUectioUl  cf  flOOgl.  She  died  at 
Bol^'na  Oct.  7,1845,  [J .  M .] 

CULLA  PARTE  OB  COLLA  VOCE,  'with 
Uw  part,'  denoting  that  the  tempo  of  the  ac 
cornpaniment  ia  to  be  accommodated  tO  that  of 
the  sulo  instrument  or  voice. 

OOLLARD.  Ttdefinnofpiaiioforte-malGmln 

G^^sveno^  Stn  ct  and  Chcap.'iide,  Iy>ndon,  is  in 
direct  Buccetuiiun,  through  Muzio  Cknienti,  to 
Longman  and  Broderip,  music  publishenf  locatetl 
at  N*o.  2C1  Cheajtside,  as  the  pari.sh  books  of  St. 
Veilast  show,  as  long  ago  as  1767.  Becoming 
alierwards  pianoforte-makers,  their  instrumenti^ 
were  in  good  repute  here  and  abroad,  and  it  is  a 
tradition  that  (Jieb's  invention  of  the  snuare 
hopper  or  grasshopper  was  first  a{>plie<l  by  tuem, 
Thar  bunnem  operation*  were  facilitated  by 
money  advanoes  lirani  Clementi,  whose  pontion  as 
a  comjKiser  and  [Manist  wa.>'  the  hiLrlie«t  in  Eng- 
land.  The  furtunee  of  Jiongman  and  Broderip  do 
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not  appear  to  have  been  commensurate  with  their 
enterpriiie:  Clementi,  about  1798-1800,  had  to 

ax^imie  .anil  remi«I('l  tin-  bufiiu  and  the  Hay- 
market  branch  passing  into  other  hands  we  find 
him  in  the  early  years  «f  tUs  oentiuy  associated 
with  F.  W.  Collanl  and  otlu  n*,  presiiiiia1>ly  out  of 
the  old  Lony^uian  and  lirtKierip  concern,  pianoforte 
makers  in  (  ')iea[>Hide.  There  can  l>e  no  doubt 
that  the  genius  of  this  eminent  mu  ieiaii  ap]  lie<l 
in  a  new  direction  bore  good  fruit,  but  it  was 
F.  W.  CoUard,  whose  name  appears  in  the  Patent 
Office  in  connection  with  improvements  in  piano- 
fortes as  early  as  181 1,  who  impressed  the  stamp 
upon  that  make  of  pianofortes  which  has  sue- 
oessivelv  boine  the  names  of  'dementi'  and  of 
'CoOard  and  Collard.*  The  description  of  the 
improvements  from  time  to  time  introduee<l  V.y 
the  house  will  be  found  under  Pianufobtk, 
The  present  head  of  the  firm  (1877)  is  Mr. 
Charles  Lukey  CoOard.  [A.  J.  H.] 

COLLEGE  YOUTHS,  Avcient  Society  op. 
This  is  the  chief  of  the  change  ringing  societies 

i  of  England.  It  dates  back  to  the  early  jiart  of 
the  17  th  century,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  the  students  at  the  ooUege  foanded  by 

the  ri.'ni>\\ned  Sir  Hiehard  Whittin^'ton  about  that 
.  date,  having  six  bells  in  their  college  clmpel,  used 
to  amuse  themselves  by  ringing  them ;  and  the 
annal.'(  of  the  8tH;iety  show  that,  l»eing  joined  by 
various  gentli men  in  the  neighbourlKMxl,  the 
\  society  waa  detini;<  ly  nlarted  under  the  tUMIM 
'  'College  Youths'  by  the  then  Lord  Salisbury, 
Lord  Brereton.  Lord  Dacre,  .Sir  Cliff  Clifton,  and 
many  other  noblemen  and  g -nllemen  connected 
with  the  city  of  London,  on  Nov.  5, 1637.  There 
are  biMiks  in  pt  ssession  of  the  society  (which  has 
gone  through  many  vicissitudes)  in  which  are 
recordeil  the  perfiumances  of  its  members  for  the 
last  150  years.  Of  late  yean  the  society  has 
been  in  a  most  flourishing'  condliinii  ;  itsi 
books  contain  the  names  of  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  not  only  as  patrons  but  as  actual  per- 
fonners,  and  there  are  few  counties  in  England 
in  which  it  has  not  members.  It  flourishes  also 
in  the  ringing  line,  for  there  is  no  society  of  ringen 
in  Enyl.ind  who  can  efpial  some  of  its  later  per- 
formances, amongst  the  ino»«t  iii,|>ortant  of  which 
should  l)e  mentioned  a  peal  of  15,840  changes  of 
Treble  Bob  Major  rung  by  eight  of  its  members 
in  1868  at  St.  Matthew's,  Bethn.il  Grc^en,  and 
which  lasted  without  any  pwiae  for  nine  hours 
and  twelve  minutes.  [C.  .V.W.T.] 

COL  LEGNO,  '  with  the  wood,'  a  term  indi- 
cating that  a  passsge  is  to  be  played  by  striking 

the  strings  of  the  violin  with  the  stick  of  the 
bow  instead  of  with  the  hair— the  etlect  pro- 
duced being  something  like  that  of  guitar  and 
castanets  combined.  Amongst  others  Spohr  has 
employeii  it  in  the  Finale  all'  Espagnola  of  his 
sixth  violin-concerto, and  AuberinOsrloBroschi's 
air  in  '  La  part  du  diable.'  [P.  I).] 

COLM  AN,  Charles,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  chamber 
musidaa  to  Charies  T.   After  the  breakiag  out 

of  the  civil  war  lie  l>ft"ok  hinirelf  to  the  teaching 
of  music  in  Loudon,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
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taught  the  viol  lym  way.  S«Hne  of  his  songs  are 
contained  in  the  ^tAtral  olitions  of  'Select  Mu- 
ricall  AyrtM  ami  Diah>gut»i/  1653, 1653  and  1659, 
and  some  of  hin  infltrumental  compositions  are  to 
be  found  in  'Courtly  Mam|uing  Ayres,'  1662. 
He  VM  Msociatod  with  Homy  Lawes,  Capt. 
Cooke,  and  Geor^ce  HtHlMO  in  the  oompontion  of 
tht'  mii.-.ic  fur  Sir  William  Daveimnt'H  '  Fir>t 
Day's  £lutertainment  at  Kutlaud  Uoiue  by  Da- 
damatioiu  and  Models*  1 65  7.  He  died  in  Fieltar 
Lane  in  1664.  [W.H.H.] 

COL.MAN,  F^DWAnn.  mn  of  Dr.  Charles  0»1- 
mau,  wa^  a  biu<png  master  and  U^arhi  r  (if  the 
lute  and  viol,  la  1656  he  and  his  wife  Unjk 
part  in  the  perfonnanoe  of  the  lust  part  of  Sir 
William  Davenant's  '  Siege  of  Rhodefl/  at  Rut- 
land Houi^c,  eho  playing  lanthc,  and  the  little 
they  had  to  say  being  imoken  in  recitative.  Upon 
the  re^estaUiMinient  of  the  Ohapd  Royal  fn  1660 

Colnian  was  appointed  one  of  the  iitl.  rii.  ii,  Of 
Mrs.  Colman,  who  was  one  of  the  tint  femalett  who 
appeared  on  the  English  stage,  Pepjs,  who  waa 

well  .ici[iiainte<l  with  Iwth  her  and  her  h'lsband, 
writui,  umler  date  of  Oct.  31,  1665,  'She  sung 
Tery  finely,  though  her  v<nce  is  decayed  as  to 
i*tn-ni.'tli,  liiit  mighty  sweet,  though  soft.'  Col- 
umn died  at  Greenwich  on  Sunday,  Aug.  19,  1669. 
Some  of  his  Hongu  are  printed  in  '  Select  Musicall 
Ayrcs  and  Dialugnm*,'  and  other  of  his 

couijKMitions  iu  Playford's  '  Musical  Companion,' 
167a.  [W.H.H.] 

COLOr.XE  CnORAL  rXTOX,  the  English 
title  of  a  siiigiug  bocioty  of  mcu'«  voices  only,  who 
visited  London  in  1853  and  54.   [See  Mavhu- 

OEBAHO-VKKKIN.] 

roT.OMlJANI  or  COLUMBANT.  Orazto, 
boru  ul  Verona  in  the  l6th  century,  euiineut 
contrapuntist,  Goidelier  monk,  •aid  Chapcl- 
master  to  the  oonrent  of  San  Francesoo  at  Milan. 
Besides  five  collections  of  PHalms  for  5,  6,  and  9 
voices,  aTid  two  of  ma<lrig!ilx,  puliliHbed  in  Italy 
(1576-1587),  there  is  a  To  l>eum  of  hi*  in  Lind- 
hkt^u  *  CoroUario  eantionum  nmavm*  and  two 
IVIa^^nifieath  and  some  m:ulrigal8  in  the  King  of 
Portugal's  Library  at  Lisbon.  One  of  the  Mag- 
nificata  is  in  14  fiarts.  ColombBni  united  with 
otiii  r  musicians  in  .l  ilicatiqg  ft  collection  of 
Pbaiimt  to  Paltistrina  ^1592).  [M.C.C.] 

COLOMBE  LA.  A  comic  opera  in  two  actn, 
word»  by  r.arliii  r  and  Cam-,  music  l)y  (lounod; 
moduced  at  the  Opera  Coiuique,  June  7, 1 866. 
The  libretto  wae  txaoilated  1^  Bunie  aa  'The 
Pel  I>o\x','  and  prodnoed  at  theCiystalFiftlaoe  on 
bept.  20.  1S70.  •  [G.] 

t  nLOMHI.  ViNCENZo,  an  Italian,  built  the 
inagniticent  organ  in  the  chuitth  of  St.  John 
Laiteran  at  Rome,  in  15-40-  [V.del'.J 

COLON N A,  Giovanni  Paolo,  was  boru  about 
1640,  at  Bresoia  aooording  to  Cozmndo,  but  at 

P."lut,-i)a  aocHriHiiLT  to  otlur  authitrities.  He  was 
the  Hon  of  Autouio  Colunna,  a  maker  of  organs, 
who  mnst  not  be  aonfoun>led  with  the  Fabio 
Colomia  who  constructed  ihe  '  rent«Tonta 
chordou.'    The  subject  of  tliiit  notice  studied 
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music  at  Rome  under  Carissimi,  Ahbatini,  and 
lienevoli.  In  1672  we  find  him  eKtablished  at 
Bologna,  where  he  was  four  times  elected  iVin- 
cijial  of  the  Musical  Academy.  Among  many 
pupilH  of  note  he  numbered  the  famous  and  un» 
fortunate  Buononcini.  Nearly  all  his  oompoei* 
tions  were  for  the  chureh,  bnt  he  ooiideece&ded 
to  write-  one  opera,  '  Amilcare,'  which  wius  pet' 
formeil  at  Bdlogna  in  1C93.  He  is  certainly 
entitled  to  take  rank  among  the  most  diitin> 
g'lishf  1  Italianw  of  his  century.  At  all  evtiits 
hii«  muhic  is  :'ar  aliove  the  level  of  bis  epitaph, 
which  haa  been  unfbrtunatdy  pteecrfod 

'JoaoiMe  Paulus  cantriH  ba«i8  aUiue  Columna, 
Hie  situs  est ;  omnia  vox  pia  juxta  eaiuit.' 

He  died  on  Nov.  28,  1695.  Feti»,  in  his  "  I'.ii'/ra- 
phie  univerBclIo  des  Mutticiens '  givet*  a  list  of  his 
works  extending  to  no  less  than  44  items.  A 
Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dindttb  of  his  fbr  two 
choirs  are  printed  in  the  eolleetion  of  the  Motet 
Society,  and  four  other  pieces  in  the  FitzwUliam 
murie.  {E.H.P.] 

COLOPHONIUM,  the  German  term  for  the 
rosin  used  for  hddle  bows,  from  KoKwpejria,  so 
called  because  the  best  rosin  came  fn>m  Coloo 
pbon,  in  Asia  Minor,  tlie  same  place  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  imprinta  of  eany  book*,  and  has 
thus  left  a  double  mark  on  modem  timee.  In 
French,  Co'^j  hune  is  the  term  uml.  [G.] 

CnLORATUK.  VtK-al  muhic  rolonre,!,  that 
is,  omauiente<l,  l>y  runs  and  rapid  pasBitge-  y>r 
divisions,  where  exkch  syllable  of  the  words  luia 
two  or  more  notes  to  it.  It  is  what  the  old  school 
called  '  figurat4>* — figured.  CSoloratnr  may  be  em- 
ployed in  slow  or  fast  air«,  plaintive  or  pa»8ion- 
ate.  Almost  all  the  great  airs  contain  example*  of 
it.   The  following  example  fitmi  the  Meanah • 


rc-Jol«,  Odauihtrr  of    Zl  -  cm. 

contains  both  plain  and  coloratur  }>a8tiage>s.  On 
the  other  hand,  '  How  beautiful  are  the  feet* 
(Messiah),  or  '  Hear  ye,  I^*^ae^  1  Klijali\  an*  ni»t 
coloratur  songs.  Nor  are  patii>age^  in  which 
each  note  has  its  syllable,  aa  in  Schumann's 
'Die  Roue,  die  Lilie,*  or  Mozart's  '  Ia  piccina' 
(Madamina),  however  rapid  they  may  be.  [G.} 

COLPORTEUBy  LE.00  l'ixpant  do  bdchs> 

RON.  lyric  drama  in  3  acts ;  wor-ls  by  Planard, 
muhie  l)y  Onalow ;  pnxluctHl  in  Pari^  Nov.  jj, 
iSj;.  (Jiven  ut  Drury  Lane  as  'The  Kmii^sary; 
or,  the  Revolt  of  .MiK«eow.'  May  13,  lH?i.  The 
overture  was  formerly  a  lavuurite  at  classical 
omaerti.  [O.] 
COLTKLLTNI.  Celk-<tf,  bom  at  T^eghoni 
1764,  death  unrertjiiu  ;  tlaughter  of  a  pjct  and 
a  celebrated  singer,  made  her  first  apf>ear&nce  at 
Naplts  in  17S1.  The  Emperor  .I(*cpb  II  en- 
gaged her  for  the  Opera  at  Vienna  in  1 78^  and 
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■Im  did  not  return  to  Naplee  till  1790.  She 
manied  a  French  merelutnt  named  Mtfrioofre, 

»lul  retiml  fn»iii  the  staije  in  1795.    Her  voice 
wa«  a  mezzo-HopFano,  and  ah«  excelled  in  the  ex> 
of  aentlment.  Paindlo  wrote  hi*  '  Nina ' 

for  In  r,  and  on  one  occasion  as  aha  was  Binjfin;; 
tbu  air  '  11  uaio  bvn  quando  venik  f  a  lady  amung 
the  Midienoe  burst  into  t^us,  crying  aloud  'S, 

8i,  U)  rivtnlnu  il  tiio  IJndoro.'  [M.C.  C] 

COMBINATION  P£DALS  {PedaU*  de  com- 
are  an  inf^enioas  modem  French  inven- 
tion ori^'iii.itiiit,'  with  tlie  einiiient  firm  of  ( 'avuilh'- 
Cul.  Instead  of  operating  upon  the  draw-vtoptt 
tiiey  act  upon  the  wind-supply,  and  in  the  Ibl- 
Inwinir  manner.  A  great  organ  contains,  my, 
twelvti  stoptf.  The  first  four  (I-4)  will  be  placed 
on  one  sound-board ;  the  next  four  on  a 

second  ;  ami  the  remaining,'  four  (9-1  2)  on  n  tfiinl 
Buund-board.  Ka«'h  wmnd  l)<>anl  reo  ivcs  iu-<\vin<l- 
■upply  through  itii  own  Beparate  win<i-truidc,  and 
in  that  wind-trunk  ia  a  ventil  which  when  open 
alluwti  the  wind  to  reach  the  sound-hoard,  and 
when  closed  intercepts  it ;  which  ventil  the  or- 
gnniat  control*  by  means  of  »  pedal.  The  ad- 
Tantagea  of  the  ▼«ntil  B3ntem  are,  ftnt,  that 
in^t^-ad  of  the  stops  coming.'  into  use  in  certain 
fixed  and  invariable  groupo,  any  special  combi- 
nation can  be  fint  prepared  on  the  three  sound- 
boards, ami  then  Ik;  brou<jht  into  use  or  silencwl 
at  the  right  moment  by  simply  the  admiiision  or 
eandttrion  of  the  wind.  Moreover  their  action  is 
absolutely  noiseless,  as  it  consists  in  nKTtly  open- 
ing or  cloteini,'  a  valve,  inHteud  ut'  »hiflinj;  a 
number  of  lunj,'  w<xKk-n  8li<ler8  t4>  and  fro.  The 
objection  hau  t>een  raised,  that  in  the  ventil 
system  the  stops  no  longer  'regist^-r'  what  is 
aix)ut  to  be  heard ;  and  the  extreme  ca.se  is  cited 
that  every  stop  in  the  organ  may  be  drawn,  and 
yet  no  sound  respond  to  the  touch  if  the  ventils 
becloscnl.  [E.J.H.] 

COME  SOIMJ  A,  'as  al>ove'  ;  when  a  {mssage 
or  section  is  repealtxl,  to'  save  the  trouble  of 
reoompoaini^  nprinting,  or  reoopying. 

COMES,  JUAK  n.\rTlsTA,  bon»  in  the  pro 
vinoe  of  Vatonda  about  1 560 ;  Chanel -master  of 
the  CSathedral  and  of  the  Church  del  Patriarca 

at  Valencia.  Hin  corn  positions,  said  t^»  Ik;  ex- 
oellenty  are  to  be  found  mainly  at  Valencia  and 
in  the  Escurial.  Eslavn  in  his  '  Lira  sacra*  pub- 
lishes a  set  of  ninHtiiias  T'ay  rrsji  inscs  for  thn-^! 
choirs  in  twelve  parts,  which  amply  justify 
Comee*  reputation  in  Spain.  [M.  C.  C  ] 

COM  ETTA  NT,  Oscar.  Ixim  at  Bordeaux, 
April  18, 1819,  entered  the  Paris  Couservatoire 
ttt  Nor.  1839.  where  he  studied  nndsr  El  wart 

and  Carafa  till  thv  end  i>f  43.  He  &■!  became 
known  as  a  pianist,  and  as  the  anthor  of  a 
number  of  pieoes  for  tliat  instmment,  duets  for 

piano  and  viidin.  as  well  :w  Honi,'i<  and  choruse-!. 
lie  albo  came  forward  as  a  writer,  and  num 
obtained  reputation  as  the  musioal  critic  of  the 
'Sitcle.'  with  which  ho  in  still  conuectetl  (1^77). 
C«>mettant  ha;4  an  eaHy,  humorous,  brilhant 
style;  he  is  a  great  traveller,  and  has  published 
•  utgt  nnmber  id  books  on  various  subjects  which 


are  both  instructive  and  pleasant  reading.  Of 
his  musical  works,  the  following  are  among  the 

most  iuijHjrtant  :  —  Tn>U  aiis  aux  Etats-imis 
(Paris  1858);  La  Fropri^t^  intellectuelle^  etc. 
(Paris  1858) ;   Histoire  d*un  inventeur  an 

i9ome  Siecle  (Paris  i860)— a  life  of  Adolphe 
Sax,  and  defence  of  his  claims ;  MuHique  et 
Musidens  (Paris  i86a)— a  collection  of  articles 
orijfinally  publiMhed  in  the  'Sibcle';  Ja}  Dane- 
mark  tel  (ju'il  «>t  (Paris  1865)  ;  La  Mu.sicjue,  les 
Musiciens,  et  les  Instruments  de  musiipie  cher  les 
different^  pvuplesilu  monde  (Paris  1869) — an  im- 
portant work,  written  on  tlie  occasion  of  the 
Exhibiiion  of  1867:  Les  Musiciens,  les  Philo^ 
sophes,  et  les  Gaiette  de  la  Musique  en  chiffrcs 
(Paris  1870)— a  polwDoical  treatiae.  [G.C.] 

COMIC  OPERA.   Opera  htm  in  recent  tfanes 

b«*n  cultivat'-l  iiior-  or  less  successfully  I'Vi-vcry 
people  having  any  claim  to  be  called  mur*ii-ai. 
The  particular  branch  of  it  which  is  the  subject 
of  this  article,  as  it  originated,  so  it  has  attained 
its  highest  development,  among  the  French.  In 
the  dramas  with  music  of  the  Trouveres  of  the 
1 3th  century  we  find  at  least  the  germ  of  '  opera 
comique';  and  in  one  of  them,  'Li  Giens  de 
Roliin  Lt  df  Marion,'  of  Adam  de  la  Hale, 
which  has  reached  us  intact,  an  example  of  its 
class  of  great  intsfest,  whedier  regaraed  from 
a  literary  or  a  musical  j)oint  of  vit!\v.  The 
renascence  of  'opera  comique'  in  France  dates 
from  the  latter  part  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  is 
attributable  in  qreat  part  to  the  (hx-line  in  pipu- 
larity  of  the  style  of  LuUy  and  his  imitators. 
In  his  '  Parallelc  des  Italiens  et  des  Fran^ais,  en 
ce  qui  regarde  la  musique  et  les  opera,'— the  re- 
sult of  a  visit  to  Naples,  the  Bchot>l  of  which 
under  Ale.'ii'iandro  Scarlatti  had  already  given 
earnest  of  its  future  supremacy — ^the  Abb^  Fran- 
9oi8  Raguenet  first  gave  utterance  to  the  extent 
of  this  decline  in  the  year  170J.  Some  years 
prior  to  this  publication  d'Allard  and  Vander- 
bvrg,  proprietors  of  'nuuriottette*  or  pupjiet  the- 
atres, had  introduced  music  inl-o  their  jKrform- 
anoes  at  the  *  Foire  St.  Germain'  with  such 
success  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  LuUy,  who  * 
nhtained  an  onler  forbiilding  the  perfommnce  of 
S'Kid  miinic  in  the  marionette  theatre,  and  re- 
ducing,' the  orchestra  to  four  stringed  instroments 
and  an  oboe.  Moreover  the  entn-preneurs  of^ 
the  '  Comedie  Fran^aiwe,'  on  wluwe  domain  the  ^ 
marionettes  would  seem  considerably  to  have 
encroached,  obtsuned  another  order  forbidding 
even  si>eech  in  their  representations.  At  the  in- 
stigation of  two  ingenious  playwrights,  Chaillot 
and  Kemy,  the  dUiiculty  created  by  thuse  orders 
was  in  some  sort  met  by  furnishing  each  per- 
former with  a  placard  on  whii  li  \vt  re  inHTil»ed 
the  words  he  would  or  should  have  uttered  under 
other  dreumstances.  Tliese  placards,  of  necessity 
large,  being  found  to  im|>ede  the  ju-tion  and  even 
sight  of  the  performers,  their  'partu'  were  subbo- 
«piently  appended  to  the  scene.  Tlie  utterance, 
musical  or  other,  of  the  som^  of  which  these 
were  largely  mtulo  up,  though  forbidden  to  the 
actors  were  not  unalluwalile  for  the  audience, 
who^  perfectly  familiar  with  the  airs  to  which 
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(vaudeville-wiiie)  they  had  been  written,  took  on 
themiielTM  this  portion  of  the  dumb  aotors' 

fluticH— <l'>u1'tl(ss  with  sufficient  spirit  and  in- 
tetuity.  The  popularity  of  th«  p<,rl'unnance«, 
wMeh,  in  qtite  or  because  of  the  restrictiouM 
upon  them,  incrra>««xl  day  by  day,  eventually 
brought  aUnit  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
would-be  monopoliuUi  of  8[>e«ch  and  long  and  the 
'marionettes.'  Jn  1716  Catherine  Vanderberg, 
then  directress,  obtained  a  licence  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  dramatic  pieces  interspersed  with 


fingnnQ  and  dancing,  and  aooomnanied  by  instru* 
nmte.  to  wbieh  the '  name  '  t^iera  cuiiU()tM*  was 

given,  iiml       sin^  r  in  France  alw.'kyn  been  applied. 

Meanwhile  the  nu^ierous  alumni  of  the  Nea- 
politan sebool,  of  whose  flgdstenoo  the  Abb4 
Ka^juenet  had  fir«t  made  his  countrymen  aware, 
had  been  continuing  the  impirt^int  work,  ini- 
tiated by  the  Florentine  Academy  a  century 
earlier,  of  eultivatin^  and  refining  inusiral  ex- 
pr^-j^sion  —the  widest  sphere  for  whoise  exerciise  in 
uni{iH>tionably  Uw  mosical  dram*.  Am  among 
the  French  '  ofiera  eomiqiK,'  no  among  the 
Italians  *  o|)era  hnfa,^  took  root  and  flourished, 
though  restricted  for  a  long  time  to  short  pieces 
of  one  act  only,  which  were  siven  (as  'diver- 
tissements* continued  to  be  tiu  our  own  time) 
between  the  acts  of  'ojiere  serie.*  One  of  the 
most  successful  of  these  vit  still  keeps  the  stage), 
the  'Serva  Padrona'  of  Pergolesi,  was  produced 
in  Pari.-*  by  French  perforriiers  in  1746 — ten 
years  alter  the  untimely  death  of  its  composer — 
wUh  fiivow,  but  iriihoat  any  perceptible  effect 
in\  tlx-  French  taote.  Put  its  second  pHnluction, 
in  1753,  resulted  in  bringing  tlie  new  Italian 
and  the  old  French  tastes  into  direct  and  Kerce 
ant;i_'<'nisni.  Anion;,'  the  leailers  in  this  war, 
ot  which  that  ot  the  (iluckists  and  Piocinnii^ts 
wan  but  a  continuation,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingui!-hed  was  Jean  Jacipies  KouKseau,  who 
indulged  his  love  of  paradox  to  the  extent  of 
endeavouring  to  prove  that,  the  French  lan- 
guage being  incapable  of  association  with  muaic, 
IVendi  musio  waa  and  always  must  be  non- 
existent. Pnii-M  a'r.H  prrictical  c>)niinent:iry  on 
this  thesis  was  the  aubsequeut  and  very  success- 
ful pioduetioii  of  *  Le  Devin  dtt  Village? 

Since  the  Ix-jrinniiifj  of  the  iSth  century  comic 
opera  has  everywhere  divided  with  serious  the 
attentkm  and  albotioD  alike  of  composers  and 
audiences.  Among  ever^-  |H^)ple  cultivatinij  mu- 
sical drama  it  has  had  its  creators  and  admirers. 
The  omiitinnn  of  COmSit  opera  in  It;kly  and 
Fniuee,  where  it  has  as  yet  taken  the  deepest 
root  and  branched  out  most  luxuriantly,  have 
remained  uadianged  since  its  tirnt  growth  in 
either  ooimtry.  In  the  former  the  dialogue  of 
opera  is  still  uttered  musically ;  in  the  latter  It 
is  for  the  most  part  spoken.  A  class  of  cxjuie- 
dian  has  consequently  been  formed,  and  indeed 
brought  to  perfection,  in  Fnunoe,  which  has  no 
exi.iU'Uce  in  Italy — a  cla.s.s  funncil  of  actors,  and 
therefore  on  the  French  stage  speakent,  who  are 
alio  not  onfrequently  siqgen  of  ooMideimbla^  and 


indeed  very  oonsiderable^  skill.  Qn  the  Italian 
stage  the  lii^iiig  aetor  never  speaks.  The 

progress  therefore  of  comic  opera  in  the  direction 
it  has  taken  in  France  has  in  Italy  l>een  im(K«- 
siUe;  and  whether  from  this  or  some  other 
cause  proJiietivenesw  in  this  deli^ditful  form  of 
art  on  the  part  of  Italian  comjioserB  m.-iy  be  said 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  More  than  sixty  years 
have  ela{>9ed  since  the  production  of  '  II  Bar- 
biere,'  thirty  since  tlmt  of  '  Don  Pasquale.* 
Moreover  some  of  the  best  modem  works  of  this 
daav  whether  by  ItaliMt  or  other  ocmpoeer^ 
hare  been  ftrmedon  the  FVeneh  model  and  lUk 
produced  on  the  French  stage.  '  Le  C'onit*!  OlJ* 
of  Bouoni,  and  *  La  Fille  du  Regiment'  of  D«ii- 
aetli,  are  to  all  intents  and  purpoees  French 
o[)era«.  The  present  undinputed  representative 
of  Italian  musical  drama,  Verdi,  made  some  ex- 
periments  in  opera  buffa  at  the  outset  of  hie 
career ;  but  with  Huch  nmall  success  as  to  have 
discouraged  him  from  renewing  them.  |.*^-H.] 

GOMMA.  A  eomma  is  a  Tery  minute  interval 
of  sound,  the  difference  rcsiiltin;,'  fn»m  the  proct*<.«of 
tuning  up  by  several  steps  from  one  note  to  another 
in  two  dSIFerent  wiqre.  There  are  two  oamnuM. 

I.  Tlie  common  conmia  is  fumd  by  tuning  up 
four  {jerfect  fifths  from  a  hxeii  note,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  two  octaves  and  a  major  third  on  iha 
other,  which  oateniiUy  produoe  the 
thus — 

 ^  ^ 


or  hj  muUi|^ying  the  number  of  the  vibrations 
of  the  lowest  note  by  ^  for  eadi  fifth,  by  2  fiir 

each  <x  tave,  and  by  |  for  (he  perfect  third. 
The  result  in  each  case  will  be  found  lo  be 
diflbrent.  and  the  vibratiom  of  the  two  eonnda 

are  found  bv  tlie  latt-  r  proc.  -s  l'>  be  in  the  ratio 
of  80  :  81.  The  dillereuce  U.Ihc«u  the  two  is 
a  oenuna. 

2.  The  comma  maxima,  or  PythaLrorcan  comma, 
is  the  ditierence  resulting  from  the  procues  of 
timing  up  twelve  perfoet  tiiUis  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  corresivondin?  number  of  octaves  on  the 
other;  or,  by  multiplying  the  nnml)er  of  vibra- 
tions of  tlie  loweet  note  by  |for  every  ftfth,  and 
by  2  for  ever}'  octave.  The  difierence  will 
appear  in  the  vibration  of  the  two  notes  thua 
obtained  in  the  ratio  of  5^4,188  :  551,441,  or 
nearly  80:81*0915. 

Other  commas  may  he  found  by  analogoua 
proccsrtes,  but  the  above  two  an  the  only  oni*» 
usuallv  taken  iiccount  «>f,  [C.H.H.P.] 
CUAIMANO,  Giovanni  GiesErrE,  an  lutlian 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  Mandd'a 


>  Comlr  npor«  It  I 


vTcaanlr*  sat ' 


company  in  1731.   He  sang  the  part  of  thn 

Mngo,  originally  intended  for  a  tenor,  in  the 

revival  of  '  Rinaldo '  in  that  year ;  and  tliat  of 
Timagene  in  'Poio.'  Uis  name  does  not  occur 
again.  [J  .M.] 

OOMHER,  Fbanz.  born  .Tan.  2.V  1^13,  a« 
Cologne,  a  pupil  of  .Joseph  Klein,  Leibl,  Rung«n- 
I  h;i^'cn4  A.  W.  liach^  and  A.  B.  Marx ;  librariuu  to 
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file  'KSnlgUche  Miutik-Iiutitut,*  choir-maiter  at 
the  Cailiolie  church  of  St.  Hedwig  in  Berlin 
(1846),  UMDibor  of  the  '  Akadeipw  der  Kunste,' 
•ad  Joint-fouiider  with  Theodor  Kidlak  of  the 

Berlin  'Ton  KuiiMtU  r  Vcrein.'  He  is  best  known 
as  the  editor  of  the  following  important  worin : — 
'CMIeolio  opemm  tnniieomm  KktATomm  aMCuli 

XVr;  12  vob.;  'Musica  sacra  XVI,  XVI  I, 
■aeculorum/  13  toIa.,  containing  OKan-pieceti, 
muaea  and  niotelBfiiriiieii*svaioMi  aiMnalleboir; 
'Collection  de  compositions  pour  Torj^iie  des 
XVI,  XVII,  XVlIIjiiiideB,'  6  parts.  Cantica 
•am. . . ana  dan  XVI-XVIII  Jalirh  2  vol*. 
Commer  has  also  composed  soma  church  music, 
Lieder  and  dances  for  pianoforte.  [A.  M.] 

OOMHOK  TIME.  The  rhythm  of  two  or 
four  b<'ats  in  a  bar,  also  called  Equal  time. 
Accortliiig  til  the  method  of  teaching  usually 
obaerved  in  Enu'lnml,  common  time  is  divided 
into  two  kiniLs,  Simple  and  CoiHp<}und,  Simple 
commuu  time  including  all  rhythnw  of  two  or 
four  in  a  bar,  except  thos^e  iu  which  the  'measure 
Bolek*  or  equivalent  of  a  beat^  ia  dotted ;  while  a 
rfaydnn  of  two  or  fear  beats,  eadi  of  yrtikA  is 
dott«xl  and  therefore  divisible  int<i  three,  called 
Coiopouiid  common  time.  Thus  4-4  time  or 
four  crodietB  in  a  har,  and  2—4  or  two  eroohets^ 
are  simple  common  times ;  while  6  4  or  nix 
crochets,  6-8  or  six  quavers,  and  12-S  or  twelve 
qmivere,  are  compound  common,  became  though 
toe  number  of  beats  in  a  Iwir  is  even,  each  bi  at 
b  of  the  value  of  three  cr<K-hets  or  quavers  re- 
•pectively,  and  mav  be  expre^.v  >1  by  a  dott^.^! 
nnt^.  A  lietter  and  more  loifieal  methixl  is  that 
taught  in  Germany,  by  which  all  rhythms  are 
divided  into  Ktjual  and  Une({ua],  that  is  having 
two  or  three  beats  as  a  foundation,  and  each  of 
til.ee  ai^in  into  Simple  and  Compound ;  simple 
ibythnii)  In  ln^  m:i  h  as  have  either  two  or  three 
Mate  in  a  bar,  the  first  alone  accented,  and  com* 
pound  rhjrthme  tboee  in  whkSi  each  bar  ia  made 
up  of  two  or  ID  'ri'  barm  of  simple  time,  and 
which  have  therefore  two  or  more  accents^  the 
fink  being  the  etrongeak.  It  will  be  aeen  that 
according  to  tliis  >-v>tt  in,  4  4  time,  whirli  we 
call  aimple  oonmiou  time,  will  be  considered  as 
componnd  common,  Ix-ing  made  np  of  two  hara 
of  3-4  time,  just  a«  6-K  is  compound  common, 
being  made  up  uf  two  bars  of  3-8  time.  And 
iUa  pina  haa  the  advantage  that  it  allows  for  the 
atoondaiy  aooent  which  properly  beluugs  to  the 
tidrdbeatofabarof  4-4  time,  but  which  is  not  ac- 
counted for  by  the  theory  that  the  time  is  simple. 

AlthoQgh  the  term  common  time  is  generally 
applied  to  all  equal  rhythms,  it  properly  belongs 
only  to  that  of  four  crochets  in  a  bar,  the  tmipo 
mwmario  of  the  Italiane,  denoted  by  the  sign 
C*  which  ii  a  nederniaed  fonn  of  the  aemi* 
circle  ^  of  the  anrii  nt  'me.astired  music.'  in 
which  it  signitied  the  Ko-called  '  tempus  imper- 
fbofeom*  or  division  of  a  breve  into  two  aemi- 
breve.s,  in  contra<li?itinttioii  t<i  'tempus  jht- 
fectum '  in  which  the  breve  wan  worth  three. 
Another  relic  of  the  andent  tlme-sig^tures 
which  is  of  importance  in  mo<lern  music  is  the 
sign  of  the  'diminutio  simplex,'  which  was  a 


I  semicircle  crossed  by  a  vertical  line  ,  and  indi- 
cated  a  double  rate  of  speed,  breves  being  sung 
aa  seniibrevesi,  semibrevea  as  minims,  and  so  on. 
The  modern  Ibntt  of  this  sign,  <}^,  has  much  tiie 

>^3iiK»  signification,  and  indicate-  tli'-  I'm"  (.ailed 
'  alia  breve^'  or  two  minims  in  a  bar  in  quick 
tempo.    [SeeBRBVB.]  [F.T.] 

OOMMDNION  SERVICE.     The  andeot 
counterpart  of  the  En^^ish  Communion  Service,  the 
I  Mass,  hai  always  been  loolced  upon  by  those  who 

have  held  music  to  be  an  imjMirtant  part  of  wor^ 
ship  as  a  fit  opportunity  for  displaying  the  grand- 
est Naouraas  of  munou  effbot.  The  magmficenfe 

works  which  have  l>een  priMiucetl  by  j^reat  m.a.Htoia 
for  the  use  of  the  Roman  church  are  well  known 
to  moafadans,  but  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which 
this  is  not  the  pl.-tce  t<i  <li>f"iss,  the  Knf.jlij#h  C<Mn* 
muniou  Service  luxa  not  l>et  n  w)  fortunate,  thou^ 
the  worda  available  for  musical  pur|)otiC34  are  al- 
most the  same.  Most  of  those  rt  imirkable  cnni- 
posers  who  wrxjte  the  music  for  the  Kn^'lish  services 
m  the  early  days  of  the  Keformation  have  l>een  fiur 
leaa  liberal  of  their  attention  to  this  than  to  the 
ordinary  Morning  and  Evening  Service-<,  having 
been  content  to  write  music  merely  for  the  Creol 
and  the  Kyrie,  and  sometimes  the  8anctus..  This 
was  evidently  not  the  intention  of  the  eompilaa 
of  the  service,  nor  was  it  the  iih  a  of  MarlK-ck,  who 
a^lapted  the  first  music  for  it.  In  the  first  I'rayer 
Book  of  Edward  YI  the  Commnnion  Service  was 
ordere*!  ti>  lie  intriMbiced  by  an  '  Intmit,'  accord- 
ing to  an  ancient  custom  of  the  Weatem  church, 
which  was  sung  to  a  chant.  This  injunction  was 
omitteil  in  l,it<M  wlitions,  but  the  custom  of  ^irl  in  r 
while  the  priest  goes  up  to  the  altar  still  contimiLS, 
though  tliere  is  no  rubrical  direction  for  it.  At 
one  time  it  became  customary  to  sing  a  Sauctus, 
but  that  seems  to  be  growing  into  disfavour  at 
thepreeent  time. 

The  Offertory  sentences  were  ordered  to  be  said 
or  sung,  and  Ibr  them  also  there  fa  music  in  Mar- 
l>ei-k,  but  Hone  in  later  composers  of  the  early 

I  period,  probably  because  the  word  '  sung '  was 
afterwaHs  strode  out  of  the  rubric,  and  the  sen- 
t<Mices  orilered  to  Im«  rcwl  by  tlio  priest  — an  order 
which  does  not  now  prevent  their  In-ing  sung  by 
the  choir  in  many  <  hurt  hes  aft«;r  the  manner  ot 

'  an  aiitheiii.  The  Kyrie  w  hiih  follows  each  com- 
mamlment  is  almost  universally  sung  wherever 
there  is  any  music  in  the  service  at  all,  and  the 
aettings  of  it  are  fiairly  innumerable.  Many  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  vary  the  monotony  of 
the  rejHjtitions  by  setting  each  to  clitFeront  music, 
by  varying  the  harmonies  of  a  common  melody,  or 
by  alternating  harmony  and  unison  of  the  vdcei. 
The  latter  probably  lte>t  hits  tin-  il<  -ird  mean 
between  musical  effect  and  cumprehcaMbility. 

The  Creed  has  invited  most  compowt  who 
have  written  f>r  the  service  at  all.  Marbeck'.s 
setting  of  it  with  the  'Gloria  in  excelsis'  is  the 
freest  and  most  musical  of  all  his  arrangement. 
[f'nEKl>]  M  idi  the  Cree<l  most  frt'i|ueiitly  ends 
the  musical  pirt  of  the  stvrvice,  prolMibly  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  very  i^t neral  prejudice 
against  unconRnned  choir-l»i>ys  In-iug  pre?<e!>t  r\t 

I  the  celebration.   Hence  abu  thore  it  not  much 
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miudc  written  for  the  latter  pnrt,  though  Marl»eck'B 
ftndTalliri'ri  suttingM  go  tin  ni-h^ )ut  the  sen'ice  to 
the  end.  Marbeck's  work  embraces  a  good  deal 
which  18  not  Bun^  now,  8uch  as  the  veniiclcf<i  with 
which  the  Post  Comiiumion  uwed  to  b^n,  ami  ilif 
Lord's  Fnyvt  which  used  to  follow  th«n,  and  mm 
begins  ttie  Port  Commnnion,  the  ▼emielei  having: 
iKfti  removed.  But  tli'niu'h  the  Loril  H  I'ravLT  in 
still  retained,  it  is  not  cutttomary  to  sing  it  as  used 
to  be  done  in  ihe  Roman  and  In  the  early  daya  of 
theEngli^  church.  Marlnjck's  Kfcttiiig^  of  it  is  to 
what  is  called  a  varied  de»cant,  and  the  ohantu 
fcr  the  venlcles  are  moat  of  them  drawn  from  old 
Konian  .intiphonaria.  Tht-  S.nn-tus  hjw  IxMin  more 
frequently  »et  than  tlie  Gloria  iu  Excebiiii,  probiibly 
because  it  was,  as  Insfore  mentioned,  med  out  of  its 
pnipor  plaoe  while  the  ohoir-boya  were  atill  iu 
church. 

In  the  priiuitivt'  L-lniroh  it  was  customary  io 
mng  a  psalm  while  the  people  were  oommuni- 
eating.   It  was  called  'commraiia*  The  piiahn 

'  < )  ta-ste  and  see'  wa*  »o  sun;i^  in  the  churches  of 
Jerusalem  and  Antioch  in  the  4th  century.  In 
the  first  edition  of  the  £no;ltBh  Prayer  Book  this 

custtim  was  ordered  to  be  preserved,  but  the  in- 
junction was  aflerwRrdjH  removed.     [C.  H.  H.  P  ] 

C0MFAS8,  frtnn  the  Latin  cojnpas*u9,  'a 
oirde,*  designates  the  range  of  notes  of  any  voice 
or  injBtniment  as  Ijing  within  the  limits  of  the 
extreme  tiounda  it  is  capable  of  producing. 

Tlie  compuKs  of  the  various  instruments  which 
we  in  use  in  modem  musio  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names ;  bttt  It  may  be  said  gen- 
erally that  it  is  limited  in  the  direction  of  the 
baas,  but  often  varies  in  the  direction  of  the  treble 
aoeording  to  the  tkill  of  the  player,  except  in 
instruments  of  fixed  intonation. 

The  compass  of  a  modem  orchestra  is  gene- 
rally from  about  the  loweel 
note  of  the  dnuMc  basses  to 
about  E  iu  uhissLmo,  which 
can  be  taken  by  the  violin  if 
properly  led  up  to. 

The  conipikss  of  voices  for  chorus  purposes  is 
from  F  below  the  bass  stave  to  A  above  the 
treble  stave.  Solos  are  not  often  written  above 
C  in  alt,  except  for  special  singen :  as  the  part  of 
Astrafiamnmnte  in  Mozart's  '  Zaul)erfli>te,'  which 
was  written  for  Joaepha  Hofer,  his  sister-in-law, 
and  goes  up  to  F  in  altiaiimo.   [See  Aovjari.] 

'V\u^  comfKiiw  of  voifos  varies  much  in  different 
climates.  In  Russia  there  are  said  to  be  basses 
of  extraordinary  depth,  capable  of  taking  the  F 
nn  8ve  below  the  b:i«s  stave.  P.ns-^f^  are  not 
often  heard  in  Eiu^land  who  can  go  below  lower  C, 
which  ia  a  fifth  above  thai.  [O.H. H.P.] 

COMPARE,  L0T8ET,  eminent  contrapuntist  of 
the  15th  oentuiy,  chorister,  canon,  and  chancellor 
of  the  Cathedral  of  8t.  Quentin,  where  he  was 
buried  In  Crcspcl's  lament  on  the  death 

of  Ok^hem  he  is  mentioned  among  the  dis- 
tingnishctl  pupils  of  the  latter— 

*Agrioola,  Vurbonnet,  Prions, 
Jottquin  th'K  Pn  .s.  (Jasp.anl,  P.nimel,  Comp^N^ 
Ha  purlez  plus  de  juyeuU  chants,  ue  ri«^ 
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Mais  oomposez  un  ne  ricorderis. 

Pour  lamenter  nOtre  mdatre    boa  ptee.* 

His  rt  jMitation  stood  high  with  the  contrapuntists 
of  h\!i  own  and  the  HucccH^nling  age,  and  it  is 
atiiply  sustained  by  the  lew  oompositioas  which 
are  known  to  be  his.  These  are,  two  motets  in 
Petruccio  di  Fossombrone's  '  Motttti  XXXIII'; 
21  compositions  in  Petrttodo's  '  llarmonioe  Mu- 
sioee  Odhecaton' ;  two  songs  in  Petruccio's  col- 
lection of  'Frottole';  an  'Asperges'  and  a 
•Credo,'  lx>th  ii  4,  in  Petruccio's  '  Fraginenta 
Missarum'i  a  motet  'O  boneJesu,' signed  amply 
Loyset,  in  PMraedo*s  'Motetti  deua  Corona'; 
some  motets  iu  the  collection  'Trium  vi>oum 
Cantiones'  (Nurembetg,  1 541),  and,  finally,  a 
curious  five-part  motet,  now  in  the  Pttpe*s  Chapd, 
in  which  the  tenor  and  srcnnil  alto  sing  '  Fera 
pe^siutu  devoravit  liliimi  meum  Jot»eph,'  while  the 
treble,  firet  alto,  and  bass  are  recounting  the  in« 
juries  received  by  Pope  .Tubus  II  frt'iu  l^niis  XII 
of  France.  Compere  ba«  lK,'en  c^mfouudeil  with 
Pi«5ton,  who  ha«l  the  same  Chri8ti.%n  name — 
l»y8et,  a  diminutive  of  Ijouis.  The  (xinfui»ion 
arises  from  the  practice  of  the  early  lua-sters,  of 
signing  their  eoaqposilMNW  with  the  <  hri.'.tian 
name  alone.  [M.CC] 

COMPOSITION  means  literally  '  putting  to- 
gether,* and  is  now  almost  exdusivdy  applied  to 

the  invoiit'on  of  music — a  novelist  or  a  poet 
being  never  spoken  ot"  as  a  cumjxxser  except  by 
way  of  aualog>\  but  a  producer  of  music  being 
almost  invariably  designated  by  that  title. 
'Gedichtet,'  says  Beethoven,  'oder  wie  matt 
sagt,  oomponirt'  (Pricfe,  Nohl,  no.  soo).  As 
far  as  the  construction  of  a  whole  movement 
from  the  original  ideas  is  concerned  the  word  ia 
perhaps  not  ill  adapted,  but  for  the  ideas  them- 
selves  nothing  could  be  more  inappropriate.  For 
the  mysterious  process  of  originating  than  the 
word  'iuventi<in  seems  more  suiUible,  but  even 
that  does  not  at  all  describe  it  with  certain^.  It 
is  the  finiit  eometimes  of  concentration  and  some- 
timea  of  accident ;  it  can  hardly  l>e  forced  with 
success,  though  very  ingenious  imitations  of  other 
{>eopW  ideas  to  be  nuide  to  look  like  new  may 
be  arrived  at  by  practice  and  the  habit-ial  study 
of  existing  music.  Meverthelesu  the  title  of  cum- 
I>oser,  tMUgh  ooly  half  applicable,  is  an  hoooui^ 
able  one,  and  those  who  do  put  together  other 
people's  idea«  in  the  manner  which  should  best 
juHtify  the  title  are  gensnJly  those  who  are 
most  'ffhlom  called  by  it.  [C.  H .  H .  P.] 

COMPOSITION  PEDALS.  As  up  tf.  within 
the  last  century  English  organs  were  quite  on* 
pn>vided  with  pedals,  the  notes  required  t-i  be 
played  had  to  be  lowered  exclusively  by  the 
fingers  of  the  two  handa ;  and  as  a  hand  oovdd 
rarely  be  Hjwin'<l  fur  clianging  the  combination  of 
stops  during  the  performance  of  a  piece  of  musit^ 
the  same  ctopa  that  were  preparea  previously  to 
its  commencement  had  ge!ierally  to  be  adhered 
to  throughout.  When  the  instrument  h:ui  two 
manuals  of  full  compass,  as  was  the  case  with  all 
the  most  complete  examples,  a  change  from  tvrtf 
to  yiano,  and  back,  was  practicable,  and  rcpre- 
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sented  almost  the  full  amount  of  contrast  then 
•TailAblc ;  and  tho  departments  which  are  now 
called  the  'great'  aiod  'chmr*  atgum  were 
fheii  not  unmquently  named  from  this  of  ream- 
•tancc  tlif  'liiiid'  and  the  't*oft'  or^'ans.  When 
the  oigan  poMMsed  hut  one  complete  manual, 
ib&  means  for  even  tUi  telief^  either  by  change 
of  njw  of  keytt  or  shifting  of  Ht^l>^  hy  the  hands, 
were  not  readily  presented ;  and  thia  difficulty 
pointed  to  the  neceeaity  for  mme  oontrivance  for 
obtaining  it  by  the  foot ;  .ami  tlie  invention  of 
the  'tihifting  movement/  ib  was  called,  waa 
the  result. 

Father  Smith's  smaller  onjans,  generally  con- 
uating  of  a  Great  iiianual  of  full  comjjaiui  and  an 
•eho  to  mid*Ue  C,  were  uaually  supplied  with  an 
appliance  of  this  kind.  On  depressing  the  con- 
trolling pedal  all  the  stops  smaller  than  the 
princijiiU,  including  the  reed,  were  silenced;  and 
on  letting  it  rise  they  again  sounded,  or  at  least 
80  many  of  them  as  bad  in  the  fbat  faistanoe 

been  dnwvii.  Tin-  jii  <lal  was  liitcln  d  iImwii  when 
in  use,  and  when  released  the  sliders  were  drawn 
liadc  into  position  by  strong  epilnga. 

Shifting  ini)vernent.M  n*inained  in  use  for  small 
organa  up  to  the  cmmuLUCeuient  of  the  present 
century,  alH)Ut  which  time  they  were  superBeded 
by  the  late  Mr.  liishi^p'H  invention  called  'C'nm- 
pociition  Pedali*,'  in  which  the  contending  springa 
were  done  away  with,  and  the  stops  were  left  to 
remain  as  the  |)edal  arranged  them  until  another 
Ix.-<U1,  or  a  hand,  made  a  readjustment.  We 
can  now  say  a  '  hand,'  l>ecau»e  a  few  years  before 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Bishop's  applianoea  pedals 
for  drawing  down  the  tower  notes  of  the  manuals 
had  been  added  t<>  Kn;,'lish  organrf,  so  that  a 
liand  oould  be  spared  for  the  above  purpose. 

Composition  pedals  were  of  two  Innds — ringle- 
.ictioti  and  double  action ;  but  the  latter  only 
are  now  made.  A  'single-action'  would  either 
throw  dut  or  draw  in  given  Kt<>p«,  but  would  not 
do  both.  A  '  rlouble-action'  coiiijH>.sition  pedal 
will  not  only  draw  out  a  given  number  of  Kt<)|is — 
we  will  suppose  the  fint  four — ^but  will  ilraw  in 
all  but  the  same  four.  [E.  .1 ,  H.] 

COMPOUND  TlMJi.  A  rhythm  formed  by 
the  combination  of  iwo^  three*  or  Ibar  ban  of 
simple  time.  The  con^oand  iinte  moat  need 
are  as  follows: — 

Compound  Commom  IVums. 
6-8  fbmad  of  two  ban  of  3-8  timab 

6-4     »  »     3^  w 

ia-8      „      wnr  „     3-8  „ 

Coinpovnd  Tri/ifi  Tinier. 

9-8  formed  of  throe  bars  of  3-8  time. 

9-4         ».  »f  3-4  »» 

To  these  may  be  added  4-4  time,  which  is 
made  up  of  two  bars  of  2-4  time,  and  in  Ger- 
many is  always  clattsed  with  the  compound 
times.  In  England  however  it  is  more  often 
called  simple  time,  those  rhythms  onlv  bring  oon- 
ridsnd  as  rampoond,  in  wmdi  eaoh  beat  it  divi- 
dble  VxUj  three  parts.  [See  OOMHON  TUO.]  [F.T.] 

CO:\TTE  ORV.  LE,  an  opora  in  two  acts; 
libretto  iu  French  by  ^Scribe  and  i>tilestre  Poirsuu, 
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m'.i«ic  by  Kutwini ;  i»rtKluced  at  the  Academie 
Ruyale,  Aug.  ao,  is.>8.  Neither  libretto  nor 
music  were  new ;  the  former  was  an  adaptation 
of  a  piece  produced  by  the  same  authors  i  j  yeani 
before,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  music  )iad 
been  written  for  *I1  viaggio  k  Ileims,'  an  opera 
composed  fcr  the  coronation  of  Charle?  X.  '  Le 
Cuiiite  Ory'  was  firHt  ptrfoniied  in  England  by 
a  I'rench  compaiw  (Mr.  Mitchell)  at  the  St. 
Jame^a  Theatre,  Jane  ao,  1849.  [O.] 

CONACIIER  &  Co.  established  an  organ 
factory  at  Huddersfield  in  1854.  Out  of  a  lii>t 
of  upwards  of  400  organs  built  or  enlarged  by 
them,  we  may  (piote  those  of  the  parish  church, 
Huddersfield,  St.  Michael's,  Hulme,  near  Man- 
chester, GUsgow  University,  and  the  CkthoUo 
catludral.  St.  John's,  New  UruuMwick.  [V.  deP.} 

CON  15 RIO,  'with  life  and  fire.'  Allegro  eon 
brio  was  a  favourite  tempo  with  I'lei  thoven  ; 
hardly  one  of  his  earlier  works  but  has  an 
esamjde  or  two  of  it,  and  it  is  found  in  the 
overtnre  op.  124,  and  in  the  last  piano  sonata. 
Tlio  iiioHt  M  't.iMe  inj-taneoH  are  the  first  move- 
ments of  the  Eroica  and  the  C  minor,  and  the 
Rnale  of  the  No.  7  symphonies.  Mendetssohn, 
on  the  other  haiul,  rarely  if  ever  tinjilnys  it. 
His  favourite  (^uick  tempo  is  All^ru  moito  or 
di  rndto.  [G.] 

CON  SPIBIIO,  'with  ipirit';  an  indication 
oftener  found  in  Hajdbi  and  Mocart  than  in 
later  compontiom.  [G.] 

CONCENTORES  SODALES,  eetoblished  in 

June  1798,  and  to  some  extent  the  revival 
of  an  association  formed  in  1790  by  Dr.  Call- 
cott,  Dr.  Cooke,  and  others.  For  that  »<K;i'j;ty 
Dr.  Callcott  wrote  his  glee  '  Peace  to  the 
souls  of  the  heroes,'  and  Robert  Cooke  'No 
riches  from  his  scanty  store.'  Aft4.'r  its  dis- 
solution the  want  of  such  an  association  waa 
greatly  fblt,  and  in  1798  Mr.  Horsley  pro- 
pised  to  Dr.  Callcntt  the  formation  uf  tho 
'Concentores  Sodales.'  The  first  meeting  was 
held  on  Jnne  9,  at  the  BnflUo  Tavern,  maona* 
bur\-,  and  was  attende<l  by  Dr.  Callcott,  R. 
Cooke,  J.  Pring,  J.  Horafall,  W.  Horslcy,  and 
S.  Webbe,  jun.  Among  the  early  memben 
were  S.  Webbe,  sen.,  Linley,  and  Bartlenmn, 
Ilarristtn,  Greatorex,  Sjwfforth,  etc.  Each  mem- 
ber who  was  a  composer  contributed  a  new  canon 
on  the  day  of  his  Residency.  In  the  Additional 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  27,693,  is  the 
programme  of  Thursday,  Nov.  18,  1802.  The 
society  began  to  decline  about  181 3,  and  it  waa 
decided  to  diasalTe  it.  In  May  1 8 1 7,  at  a  meet> 
iii'4  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  at  which  AttwtHKl, 
Elliott,  Uorsley,  Linley,  and  Spotforth  were  pre- 
sent, it  waa  reaolved  to  re-establiah  it,  with  thia 
difference  —  that  no  one  tlinuM  be  a  niendwr 
who  was  not  practising  compo  ition  aud  did  not, 
previous  to  ma  ballot  prudnoe  a  work  in  at 
I'M^t  fnnr  i>art8.  The  original  memlKjn*  were 
mKiii  ji>iue<l  by  Evans,  W.  llawes,  T.F.  Walmisley, 
and  Smart,  and  later  by  Bishop,  (Jofw,  Jolly, 
and  Attwood,  The  associates  includetl  King, 
^  Levte,  Terroil,  aud  Sole.  The  members  took  the 
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dmir  by  turns,  and  the  dwirman  for  the  evening 
usually  pnvluceil  a  new  cani'ii  u  :»s  follnwril 

hy  glees  of  hiii  own  cumpo«iti>>n.  !in<l  u  iiia<in^':il 
or  MIM  fiCMMlt  work.  As  an  illuxtmtion  uf  the 
programmefl  may  be  cited  that  of  Feb.  13,  1824, 
when  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  (iosB  presideil : — now 
canon,  4  in  2,  '  Cantate  D<iniino';  new  gleea, 
'While  the  Bhepherda,'  'My  dayi  Iiave  been,' 
'Wlioi  happy  love.*  'Tbere  is  lM«ttty  on  the 
mountain,'  'Kitty  Fell,'  'Calm  sm  yon  gtrfain.' 
'  Lilt !  for  the  breeze' ;  glee  by  Spofforth,  '  Ujul, 
■miliikg'  mom.*  The  tf  wM  dinolrecl  !ii 
1*^47.  when  it  wn8  n  -olvcil  to  prosfnt  tlie  InMiks 
belon^^ng  to  it  to  GretUiam  College,  the  wine  to 
the  eecretary,  T.  F.  Welmulflj,  vai  the  nKMiey  in 
hand  wns  <]M'nt  on  :i  piece  of  plate  fior  Mr.  Hors- 
ley,  tlie  fatlier  of  llu-  Kociety.  [CM.] 

CONCERT.  The  word  was  originally  'con- 
■ort* — as  in  Ecclua.  xxxii.  5.  or  in  Milton  s  lineti, 
'  At  a  Solemn  Miiiiick ' — and  meant  the  union  or 
mjiiiphouy  of  various  instruments  playing  in 
concert  to  one  tune.  A  'consort  of  viola'  in 
the  15th  and  i6th  oenturies  was  m  quartet  or 
sestet,  or  other  number  of  stringed  instnmients 
|H  rfonning  in  concert — concerted  muH-c.  From 
this  to  the  accepted  modem  meaning  of  the  term, 
a  mnaical  perfivmaaoe  of  a  varied  and  mtaoel* 
laneous  programme — for  :\n  orritorio  cnn  hardly 
be  accurately  called  a  concert— the  tranxition  ia 
easy.  In  Gennan  the  word  'CSonoerC'  haa  two 
meanings — a  concert  and  n  cone*  rto. 

The  first  concerts  iu  London  at  which  there 
was  a  regular  andience  admitted  by  {)a>inent 
seem  to  Imve  been  those  of  John  Banister,  be- 
tween 1672  and  7S.  They  were  held  at  his  houtte 
in  Whitefriani.  Fleet  Street,  daily  at  four  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  admianon  was  one  shilling. 
After  Banister's  death,  eoneerCa  were  gim  1^ 
ThoH.  Brittnn,  '  the  small-coal  man,*  at  his  hout<e 
in  Cleriienwell,  on  ThondMi^  attbecription  io». 
per  annum,  and  eontfoned  wi  hh  death  in  1 714. 

By  the  latter  part  of  last  contiir\'  tlio  conrLrts 
of  Iiondon  hail  greatly  jtmdtipUed,  and  were  given 
periodically  during  the  season  by  the  '  Academy 
of  Antient  Music'  (foiiiided  lyioV  the  '  Caiitle 
Society'  (  i7-'4  \  the  'Concert  of  Anti<  nt  Music' 
(1776),  '  I  I.  Professional  Concerts'  17S.V1,  be- 
tMw  occa-i  'ii.il  concerts  of  in'lividuul  arti'-t^. 
amongst  which  thone  of  Stdouiou  and  iiuyiln 
were  preeminent  In  1 791  and  92.  In  1 813  the 
PhiUbannonic  Society  was  founded,  to  give  eight 
oopoerta  a  year,  and  has  been  followed  in  our 
own  time  by  many  other  en^eqinVes,  of  which 
the  Moaical  S>ciety,  the  New  Philharmonic 
Society,  the  CrysUl  Fidaoe  Saturday  Concerts, 
and  the  I'.ritisli  nn-lifstral  Society,  for  (in-hentral 
music ;  the  '  Musical  Union,'  the  '  Monday-  and 
Saturday  Popolar  Concerle.*  and  Chailee  Halle's 
Recitals,  for  chamber  muRic;  the  Sacred  TIamionic 
Society,  Leslie's,  Bamby's,  and  the  L>ach  Clioir 
for  Tcieal  muric,  have  been  most  pronnncnt  in 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  11  till.ih'^  four  histoncal  con- 
certs (1847)  muHt  not  Ik;  forgotten. 

At  the  prem-nt  date,  in  addition  to  the  esta- 
blished peritjdicul  concert^  just  nained,  there 
wnre  given  in  the  metropolis  between  March  1 


!  and  June  30,  1877,  no  less  than  3S6  concerts 

and  recitals  of  inilividiial  artists.  indndinL.'  the 
'  Wagner  Festival,'  Mr.  Kubiustein's  Kecitols, 
etc.,  etc. 

In  iSfanchester  there  are  the  Gentlemen's  Con- 
certs and  Mr.  Charles  Halle's  Concerts.  In 
LiveqKtol,  the  Philharmonic.  In  Edinboigh, 
the  Keid  Concert  and  the  Choral  Union ;  ia 
Olaagow  the  Choral  Union. 

In  New  York  tlie  Philharmonic  is  on  the  mixlel 
of  our  ovm ;  Mr.  Thomas'a  orchestra  gives  peri* 
odical  eoneerta  of doeui  red  repotation.  InBartni 
I  the  Handel  .'ind  Raydii  Sx  't  tv  for  Oratorios,  and 
the  Harvard  institute  for  chamber  music,  are 
the  chief  musical  bodiei. 

In  Vienna,  the  concerts  of  the  Tonlvfinstla^ 
ScK-iftat  appear  to  have  ]>een  the  earliest  insti- 
tution for  periodical  performances.  They  were 
foiiiid<  d  at  the  same  date  with  Banister's  Con- 
certs i u  London,  1 7  7  2.  The  histoty  of  C-onctrti<  in 
Vienna  has  been  thoroughly  examined  in  Hans- 
liclc's  '  Concert-weien  in  Wien*  (Viemia  1869). 

The  first  of  the  fiunons  Oewandhani  CottMrti 
of  Leip^ic,  wliich  through  Mendels^fiohn'i  MN^ 
tions  reached  so  hi|j^  a  rank  iu  the  nuie  of 
Europe,  waa  held  on  Nov.  25.  1 7S  i . 

In  France,  the  'Concerts  Spiritncls'  l^ecnn  aa 
far  back  as  1735,  and  the  concerts  of  the  Con- 
serratoire  (Sodete  des  Concerts)  in  l8s8;  the 
Concerts  PopnhuVe-*  (Pafdelonp),  I'^f^i.  ctt^. 

In  Amsterdam,  the  'Felix  Mentis'  Concerts 
(1 780)  are  edefarated  all  over  the  oontinent. 

The  pnvjramme  of  a  niiKcellaneooa  concert  ia 
not  less  important  than  the  execution  of  it.  For 
fifty-nine  seasons  the  programme  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society  included  a  symphonies  and  a 
overtures,  besidee  a  concerto,  and  often  another 
piece  of  full  sonata-form,  with  several  vocal 
pieces  and  smaller  instrumental  compositiona. 
In  1 87 2,  however,  after  the  removal  of  the 
conctrts  U)  St.  .T.^me^'s  Hall,  this  ntlc  was 
broken  through,  and  the  programmes  are  now 
of  more  reaaonable  lengui.  A  aympbonj,  » 
cniiK  rto,  and  two  overtures,  besides  less  im- 
portant items,  are  surelv  as  much  as  any  mu- 
sical appetite  can  pfopeny  digeet.  Mendeaaohn 
soil),  where  proposes  to  comi-'W?  an  entins  pn>- 
grauiiiie,  in  which  all  the  pieces  should  have 
due  relation  to  eadi  othw,  bttt  ha  never  carried 
out  his  intention.  [t'-] 

CONCERT-MEISTER,  the  German  term  for 
the  leader,  i.«.  the  first  of  the  fttat  Tiolint  in  an' 

orchestra,  who  sits  next  the  conductor  and  trans- 
mits his  wishes  to  the  band.  He  is,  as  far  sm 
any  one  player  can  he,  responsible  for  the  attack, 
the  t<  iii]io,  the  ntiancf  s  of  the  playing.  Fer- 
dinand i»avid,  who  wa.s  the  head  of  the  orchestra 
at  the  Oewandhaus  concerts  during  Mendela- 
sohn's  reign,  and  till  his  own  deatih,  was  the 
model  conoert-mcister  of  our  time.  [G.] 

CONCERT.PITCH.   An  absunl  expc««iea, 

meaning  a  pitch  .''lii;htly  higher  than  the  onlinary 
pitch,  U2>ed  at  concerts  for  the  sake  of  producing 
brilliancy  and  effect.  Since  attention  haa  beeti 
given  to  the  subject  of  pitch  the  mpiwiiuii  i^*  or 
ot^fht  to  be  ofaMleta,  [^G.j 
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CONCERT  SPIRITUEL.  A  groat  musical  ' 
iiutitution  of  France,  dating  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  Tin-  Ara<l.  iuic  Royale  do  Musique 
(the  0]>era  IIouim))  btiog  clmcd  ou  the  great  re- 
li^nouH  festival!,  it  oocurred  to  Ajmt  DtsoioKO. 
Fhilidor  to  give  concerts  on  these  oocadona  in 
place  of  the  prohibitetl  performanoes.  Having  ob- 
tained the  necessary  pi  rmiission,  Philidor  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  Francine,  the  Impresario 
of  tlw  0]H>ra,  by  which  he  pledged  hiliueu  to  pay 
looo  fruiK  a  yi  ar,  and  ti>  jierfomi  neithtr  Fi  Liich 
nor  opera  mutuc.  The  tirat  Concert  bpirituei  ac- 
oordiagt^  took  place  between  6  and  8  p.m.  on 
Sunday  m  Passion  Week,  March  i8,  1725.  The  ' 
programme  included  a  Suite  for  viuiiu  and  a 
Giprioeio  hj  Lalande,  Corelli's  '  Nuit  de  NooV 
(Concerto  8,  op.  6),  and  a  'Coafitebor*  and  'Can- 
tate  Domino'  of  Lalande,  and  the  concert  waa 
BMWfe  moecnftiL  Tlie  niuuber  of  concerts  in  the 

Ctr  BATer  exceeded  twenty-four.  They  were 
Id  in  the  Salle  dee  SoiaMs  of  the  ToileneB,  on 
Purification  Day,  Feb.  a  ;  Lady  Day,  March  25  ; 
on  certain  daj«  between  Palm  Sunday  and  Low 
Sunday  (first  Sonday  after  Baiter) ;  WhH  Son- 
day ;  Corpus  CHmsti  Sunday;  on  Aug.  15,  Sept. 
8,  Not.  i,  8 ;  Dec.  34,  »ft--4haae  being  Uie  days 
en  whieh  the  Opera  waa  doaed. 

In  1728  Philidor,  having  previou.'<ly  acquired 
the  right  of  introducing  French  and  opera  mui>ic 
into  the  pvogrammea,  traoafiarred  his  privilege  to 
Simard,  on  an  annual  payment  of  3000  fninr.-i, 
and  the  musical  direction  of  the  concerts  was 
confided  to  Mouret.  On  Dec.  25,  1 734,  Thuret, 
the  then  Impresario  of  the  Opera,  took  the  con- 
certs into  hu  own  hands,  and  apix>inted  Rebel 
leader  of  the  orchestra.  In  1741  he  resigned  it 
to  Boyer  for  six  years,  at  aa  amuial  rant  6000 
francs ;  in  1 749  Boyer  renewed  IIm  oobIwibI  on 
Uie  satne  tenns,  in  partnership  with  OapMVUH* 
In  1753  the  rent  was  raised  to  7500  icvbMf  and 
in  1755  to  9000  francs,  at  wUdi  tt  remalBed  for 
eight  ye.ir-^.  On  Royer's  death  in  1755,  ^london- 
TiUe  took  the  direction  of  the  ooncorts  until 
176a,  when  be  was  aoeceeded  by  D'Auvergne, 
who  relainwl  it  for  nine  years  in  combination  with 
Joliveau  and  Caperan.  In  1 771  D'Auvergne 
■od  Bertou  renewed  the  agreement ;  but  the 
aoncerts  had  for  Home  time  been  failing,  and 
D^Auvergne  —  as  we  learn  from  a  reniark  by 
BoRMy  ('Pkesent  State,*  etc.  p.  33) — becoming 
T«iy  poor,  cancelled  the  agreement  aftor  *  ahort 
triat  Gavinies,  in  1 773,  took  the  diredlott  with 
Le  Due  and  Gossec,  and  was  more  suocessfuL 
lid  Gros  succeeded  him  in  1777,  with  fierthaume 
aa  his  partner  in  1 789 ;  but  poUtieal  avents  gave 
a  fiUal  blow  to  the  uuiIerUiking,  and  in  179X  the 
Oonoerts  Spirituels  oeaaed  to  exist. 

We  have  given  the  namea  of  die  aneoeadve 
&npnaarios  because  many  among  them  are  wor- 
tiiy  of  mention,  nut  as  mere  speculators,  but  as 
tnia  aiiiila.  Mol]l«^  Babd,  lyAuTergne,  and 
Bston  are  amonjj  the  best  conij»o«"r«  and  leatlers 
of  the  orchestra  that  the  Aca<ii  niie  csm  show  in 
the  1 8th  century ;  while  Gavinies,  Simon  Leduo, 
Lahoussaye,  Gu^uin,  aAd  lierthaume,  who  con- 
ducted the  oonoerts  during  the  last  eighteen 


years  of  their  existence,  were  all  violin-players  of 
very  great  moit. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  vocal  music  and 
the  French  singers  at  the  Concerts  Spiritueb  it 
must  be  admitte^l  that  foreign  artists  aJ^^'ays  met 
with  the  most  courteous  reception,  and  also  that 
the  concerts  greatly  assisted  the  progress  of  music 
in  France,  ep|)ocially  by  devolnping  a  taste  for  the 
highest  orchestral  music.  Among  the  celebrated 
arasta  who  appeared,  it  win  be  rafflcient  to  inen< 
tion  the  Cmhous  brotliers  P-osozzi,  whoso  duets  for 
oboe  and  bassoon  made  furore  in  1 735  ;  the 
violinists  TViiversa,  Jamowick,  Fiiinfois  La> 
motte,  Viotti.  and  Frederic  Eck ;  the  horn- players 
Punto  and  Kodolphe  ;  Jtirome  Bosom  and  Louis 
Lebrun  (oboe)  ;  Etienne  Ori  (bassoon)  ;  Michel 
Yost  (clarinet),  and  many  others  of  less  repute. 
Among  uuiuy  illustrious  hiugery  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning  Farinelli,  Raff,  Caf- 
forelli,  Davidfl{f  Meedamea  Agiyari,  Dana,  Todi, 
and  Mara. 

Up  to  the  jtresont  time  no  history  of  the  Con- 
certs Spirituels  has  been  written,  though  ample 
materiab  exist  in  the  monthly  'Merenre  de 
France,'  wliich  pl.-iiidy  teistifies  to  the  importance 
of  the  concert  movement  and  the  influence  it 
exeidaed  on  mnrfcal  ait  in  FVanoe.  To  the 
brilliant  success  of  the  Concerts  Spirituels  must 
be  attributed  the  creation  of  many  rival  societies 
which  ser?ed  the  cause  of  good  music  in  Fianoe^ 
and  also  encouraire"!  it  abroad. 

Thus  in  1770  the  imjwrtant  enteq»ri8e  of  the 
Concert  des  Amateurs  was  founded  by  d'Ogni 
and  Delahaye  at  the  Hotel  Soabise.  'It  was  con- 
ducted by  (jkwsec,  and  ita  aolo  TioUn  was  the 
fomous  Chevalier  de  8t.  Georges.  At  these  con- 
oerta  die  qrmphonies  of  J.  B.  Toesohi,  Van  Mai- 
dera,'ViHi!iMl,8tamitia]idGaaBee,forwfa«]Itutr^ 
ments,  were  first  produced.  When  the  Amateura 
removed  to  the  Galerie  de  Henri  ILL  in  the  Kua 
H^n,  they  adopted  the  title  of  OoBoert  da  la 
T/(Hre  Olympique,  and  their  orchestra  contained 
the  best  players  of  the  day.  The  change  took 
place  in  1780,  a  year  after  the  introduction  of 
Haydn's  syinphonicH  into  France  by  the  %nolini8t 
Fonteski.  So  great  was  the  success  of  these 
admirable  compositions  as  to  induce  the  direefeom 
to  engage  the  great  compoeer  to  write  six  sym- 
phonies specially  for  the  society.  They  date  from 
X 784  to  1 789 ;  are  in  C,  G  minor,  Eb,  Bb,  D, 
and  A;  and  were  afterwards  published  in  Paris 
as  op.  51,  under  the  special  title  of  'Repertoire 
de  la  Lu.:e  ( )h  nipiijue. 

Two  siuular  institutions,  the  Concert  de  la  Rue 
de  Clery  (i  7S9),  and  llie  OoMwrt Feydeau  (i 794), 
may  be  considered  as  ftablo  imitiiti'  iis  of  the 
Loge  Olympique.  Thay  had,  howev*  r,  their 
perioda  of  anooeM— aooording  to  Fetis  in  1796 
and  1802.  Among  the  artists  who  chiefly  con- 
tributed to  the  eclat  of  the  performances  we  can 
only  name  the  violinists  R.  Kreutzer  and  Rod^ 
Fred.  Dnvemoy  the  hom-pLayer,  and  thflBlQgeia 
Garat  and  JMuie.  Barbier -Valbonne. 

In  1805  the  Concerts  Spirituels  were  re-esta- 
blished by  the  Impresario  of  the  Italian  Opera 
House,  and  the  sacred  oonoeria  gitan  during 
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Conductor 

Sub-Conductor 

Dal* 

Tilnmnt  ain6 

Mar.  9. 18SS— Ap.  10,  46 

Narcw^e  Ginird 

Ditto 

Jan.  14,  i9-Jan.  60 

Tiltnant 

Doldeves 

186(>— 1S(3 

G.  Haiid 

Ditto 

1864— March  17. 72 

Dddtivex 

L&moureux 

May  28,  78-1877 

E.Alt«s 

U>77 

The  choir  oontainB  36  membera,  with  a  Binall 
number  of  asButants.    M.  Ileyberger  leader. 

The  n!'*pertoire  of  this  society  comprises  all  the 
•ymphoniee  of  the  daairical  nuuteri^  overtures  of 
every  school,  oratorioe,  idectioni  firom  operas 
and  nli^Hous  niM.-ic,  chouses  with  and  without 
accumpauiuieut,  piecei)  fur  the  orchestra  alone, 
ode-syniphoniei  and  iutnunental  aoloa.  For 
some  years  the  programmes  have  been  more 
Varied  than  was  fMroorly  tlie  caise,  introducing 
the  works  of  fiolwmann,  Berlioz,  and  Waj^mer, 
and  of  the  young  masters  of  tbt-  ino<krn  French 
8ch>x)l.  M.  A.  Klwart  publinhe<l  in  1860  his 
'  H  istoire  de  la  Soci^te  des  Concerts  du  Conser- 
vatoire,' and  the  author  of  this  article  has  col- 
lected materials  for  a  '  Histoire  du  Cou8er\  atoirc 
National  de  Musique,'  which  will  contain  a 
•ketch  of  the  work  of  that  illustrious  institution 
horn  its  foundatimi  by  Habeneck  to  tbe  present 
date  [1878].  [G.C.] 

CONCEBT^TUCK,  i.  e.  Concert-piece.  A 
hnuliar  to  the  English  reader  through 


Holy  Week  in  Paris  at  the  Cirqne  dThiver,  the  | 

Con!«ervatoire,  an<l  other  |>l;»cfs,  are  still  known 
by  tliat  name.  In  fact,  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  the  Concerts  dn  Conservatoire  must  be  con- 
sidereil  as  the  successors  of  the  Concerts  Spiri- 
tuels  and  of  the  Concerts  de  la  Loge  Olympique. 

The  crea'ion  of  the  celebrated  Sociot<5  des 
CSonosrts  du  Conservatoire  was  due  to  Uabeneckf 
and  its  fint  'Mating  dominioale*  took  plaee  on 
Sunday,  the  9th  of  March,  i8j8,  at  2  p.m..  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Conservatoire — the  same  hour  and 
place  at  which  they  are  still  given.  The  pro- 
gr.uniiu!  was  as  follows  : — (l)  Beethoven's  Eroica 
Symphony;  (a)  Duet  from  the  '8emiramide,' 
sung  by  N€lia  and  Caroline  Maillard  ;  {},)  S)lo 
for  Horn,  composed  and  executed  by  Meifre<l ; 
(4)  an  air  of  Rossini's,  sung  by  Mile.  Nolia 
Mailhird ;  (5)  Concerto  by  Rode,  perfonue  l  by 
Mr.  Eugene  Sauzay ;  (6)  Chorus  from  'Blanche 
de  Provence ' ;  ( 7)  Ovwture  to '  Les  Abenoerages ' ; 
and  (8)  the  Kyrie  and  Gloria  from  the  Coro- 
nation Mass — all  by  Cherubini.  The  effect  of 
tills  programme  was  extraordinary. 

I'he  couccrt-t  are  h' 1  i  011  Sundays  at  7  P-m. 
The  season  originally  consisted  of  six  concerts, 
bnt  by  degrees  the  number  has  been  inewssed  to 
nine.  Since  Jan.  7,  1S66,  the  same  prf^ramme 
has  been  always  repeated  on  two  consecutive 
Sundays  in  consequence  of  a  division  of  the  sub- 
Bcri1)era  into  'oM'  and  'new.'  The  seats,  which 
originally  varied  from  2  to  5  francs,  are  now  5, 
9,  10,  and  13  francs.  The  orchestra  is  composed 
of  84*  musicians,  74  of  them  being  '  Soci^taires,' 
and  the  other  ten  assistant  members.  The  &>1- 
lowiBg  is  die  liafe  ef  condaolaa^— 


Weber's  well  known  compositleii  in  F 
(op.  79),  which  is  to  all  intents  and  purpo<»e9  a 
concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra.  Weber's  inten- 
tion was  to  make  it  man  dmmatic  than  usual, 
and  to  have  givoi  the  movements  expreesiTe 
headings,  and  hence  perhaps  the  variation  in  the 
title.  Schumann  has  left  a 'Coucert-Stiick '  for 
4  horns  and  orchestra  (op.  8  a),  which  also  is 
a  eoBoarto  vndbr  anoilNr  name. 

CONOBBTANTE  (Ital.).  In  the  last  century 
this  name  was  pven  to  a  piece  of  music  for 
orchestra  in  which  there  were  parts  for  solo 
instruments,  and  abo  to  compositions  for  several 
solo  anstrumente  withoat  orohestra.  The  fine 
oonoerto  liy  Handel  in  0  major,  for  two  vioHns 
ami  viuloncello,  uccoui{>anied  by  8trin>js  ."iiiil  two 
oboes  (published  in  part  a  I  of  the  German  Uaudel 
Society's  edition)  is  in  Arnohfs  old  English 
edition  entitled  * Concertante.'  In  the  ])rescnt 
day  the  word  is  chiefly  used  as  an  adjective, 
prominent  aolo  iutrnmental  parts  being  spoken 
of  as  'concertante  part."*,'  and  a  work  Injinj^'  p;»id 
to  be  'in  the  concertante  style'  when  it  ationls 
opportnnities  for  the  briUiaat  diqdny  of  the 
powers  of  the  performers.  For  example,  those 
quartets  of  Spohr  in  which  especial  prominence 
is  given  to  the  part  of  the  first  violin  are  some- 
times called  'concertante  quartets,'  His  op.  48 
is  a  'flittibnie  oonoertante,  pour  9  Vidoina  nfee 
Orchcstre';  his  op.  88  a  'Concertante'  for  the 
same.    See  also  his  op.  112-115, 

CONCERTINA,  a  jKirtable  instrument  of  the 
Seraphine  family,  patented  by  the  Into  &r 
Charles  Wheatstone  June  19,  1829. 

It  is  hexagonal,  and  has  a  key-board  at  each 
end,  with  e.xiK'iusil)le  bellows  between  the  two. 
The  sound  is  produced  by  the  pressure  of  air 
gtia  it  from  the  bellows  on  free  metallio 
reeds.  The  compass  of  the  treble 
concertina  is  four  octaves,  throu^ 
wliidi  it  hae  aoomplelediraaintw 
scale.  This  instrument  is  double 
action,  and  produces  the  same  note  buth  on  draw 
ing  and  pressing  the  bellows.  Much  variety  of 
tone  can  Ixj  obtained  by  a  Kkilful  player,  .md  it 
has  the  jjowcr  of  being  played  with  great  ex- 
pression and  complete  aoetenuto  and  staccato. 
Violia,  flute,  and  oboe  music  can  lie  pcrfonneHl 
on  it  without  alteration ;  but  music  writiea 
specially  for  the  concertina  cannot  be  played 
on  any  other  instnunent^  except  the  cfgaa  or 
hannoniom.  Kothii^  bnt  the  last-named  iB» 
strunieiiL-,  can  produce  at  once  the  extended 
harmonies,  the  sostenuto  and  staccato  combined* 
of  whidi  tiw  eonoertina  is  capable.  Them  am 
also  tenw,  bass,  and  double  ba.s8  conccrtiaaa^ 
var>ing  in  siae  and  shape.  These  instrunMBtS 
are  single-action,  producing  the  sound  by  preasura 
only,  and  .are  o.-ijinhle  of  taking  tenor,  baas,  and 
double  bass  {>arts  without  alteration.  The  com- 
pass of  these  is  as  follows — 
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mftlcfng  the  total  rangv  of  the  fbnr  ingtrnments 

(>l  octavee.  The  lute  Si^'nor  Rcyuihli  \v;wj  the 
fint  to  make  the  instnuuent  known,  and  waa 
followed  by  Mr.  George  Gaae.    Mr.  Riehard 

3j!.i;,'rovo  is  now  the  principal  performer  and 
profeBiwr.  Among  the  muaic  written  specially 
ibr  the  iastmmeBt  ara  *  Goooertoa  in  O  and  D 

for  Bolo  conctTtina  and  orchestra,  by  M<ili<nio ; 
3  ditto  ditto  in  D  and  £b.  by  G.  Kcgoudi; 
Sonata  for  piano  and  ctmoertina  in  Bb,  by  Mo> 
lifjue ;  Quintet  for  concertina  and  strin/H,  by 
G.  A.  Macfa,rren  ;  Adagio  for  8  concertiii:i.s  in 
X,  by  E.  SUaa;  Qointet  in  D  for  piano,  e  n 
eertina.  violin,  viola,  and  cello,  by  the  same ;  6 
Trios  for  piano,  concertina,  and  violin,  by  the 
same.  Much  brilliant  mIou  music  has  also  been 
written  fior  it.  MeHn.  Wheatatone  tu  Co.  are 
thebertiiudMn.  [G.] 

OONCERTINO  (Ttal.,  dim.  of  Coneiffo).  A 

piece  for  one  or  niore  solo  inHtrumonts  with 
orchestral  aocomtiauiment,  which  differs  from 
the  Qovctxio  m  ita  much  greater  oondse- 
ness.  The  concertino  is  loss  restricted  in  form 
than  the  concerto ;  it  may  bo  in  three  short 
noTement^  which  are  araally  conneeled;  but  it 
more  often  conaiHts  of  one  rather  long  movement, 
in  which  the  time  may  be  chan<;ed  or  a  middle 
part  in  slower  tempo  be  introdui^d  episodically. 
As  good  examples  may  be  cited  Weber's  '(Jon- 
eertino'  for  clarinet,  op.  26,  and  Schunuum's 
'  Intrtxiuction  and  Allegro  Appassionato,*  op.  Qi, 
for  piano  and  orohestra.  For  aome  not  very 
ebrioae  maon  the  Ibrm  !•  modi  kn  frequently 
used  for  the  piano  than  te  tlte  vioUn  or  otiier 
orchestral  iniitrumentii.  [^^-i'O 

CONCERTO  (Ital.;  Ger.  and  Fr.  Concert). 
This  name  is  now  given  to  an  instrumental  com- 
pontion  (li->4i"_iit<l  to  ghow  the  Bkill  of  an  fx- 
ecQtaut,  aiui  wliich  is  almost  invariably  accom- 
panied by  orchestra — one  exception  being  Liszt's 
'Concert  l'atheti<iue'  for  two  pianos,  and  another 
Schumann's  Sonata  op.  14,  originally  jjubliahed 
•  Concert  sans  orchestre.'  The  word  was 
however  at  one  time  used  differently.  It  was 
first  employed  by  Ludovico  Viadana,  who  in 
1602-3  publi.sh<-<l  a  series  of  motets  for  voicee 
and  aqgiM,  which  he  entitled  'Concerti  eodeai- 
aetieL*  In  this  tense  the  word  was  nsed  as 
e<}uivalont  to  the  I^tin  '  conftntiis,'  ami  such 
works  were  called  '  Coooerti  da  Chiesa'  ^Church 
CJoneertoa).  Soon  other  inetrmnente  were  added 
to  the  origan;  and  ultimately  fin;;le  iimtrumental 
aoveuiciits  in  the  sacred  i*tyle  were  written 
which  al.-o  received  the  name  of  'Concerti  da 
Chie«:i  '  The  real  inventor  of  tlie  nuKlem  con- 
certo a  conct.-rt  piece  wa**  Giuseppe  Torelli, 
who  in  1686  publi.she^l  a  'Concerto  dik  Oamera' 
for  two  violins  and  baas.  The  form  was  dove- 
loped  by  Corelli,  Geminiani,  and  Vivaldi,  From 
the  Hrtit  it  resembled  that  of  the  sonata;  and 
M  the  latter  grew  out  of  the  saiteb  the  move- 
menti  beooming  larger  in  form  and  wHh  more 
internal  cohe.'*ion,  so  it  wa«  also  with  the  con- 
certo: there  is  as  much  difference  between  a 
oottoMto  fay  BMdi  and  one  by  Beethom  M  tliere 


is  between  the  'Suites  Anglaises'  and  the  'Wald- 
Ktein '  sonata.  In  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel 
the  word  *  Concerto.'  though  applied  exdunvely 
to  inatruBental  mosio,  had  %  wm  ratrioted  dgw 

nificati«m  than  is  given  to  it  in  the  present  day. 
Many  of  the  specimens  of  this  form  in  the  works 
of  the  nuMton  named  more  neariy  resemble  sym* 

phonies  than  concertos  in  the  moilcni  aoee])tation 
of  the  term.  For  instance,  the  first  of  iiaudel's 
MKeaUed  *Oboe  Oonoortoe'  ia  written  to  strings, 
two  flutes,  two  olx)ej<,  and  two  basHoons,  and 
excepting  in  occasional  passages  these  are  treated 
or^'hcstrully  rather  tluui  SB  solo  instruments; 
while  of  Bach  we  have  a  concerto  for  violino 
piooolo.  three  oboes,  one  bassoon,  and  two  boms, 
with  string  quartet,  and  another  for  thi-eo  vio- 
lins, three  violas^  throe  violonoeUc^  and  doable 
bass,  neither  of  whidi  possess  the  duuraoterbties 
of  a  ni'Hhm  cnncerto.  Thi-  form,  niortover,  of 
the  older  concerto  was  much  freer  than  now. 
With  Bach  we  find  a  preference  to  the  tlureo* 
movement  form  at  present  in  use.  In  tl»e  whole 
of  his  piano  concertos,  as  well  as  in  those  for  one 
or  two  violiufi,  we  find  an  all^re^  n  alow  move- 
ment, and  a  finale  in  quick  time — generally  3-8. 
The  two  concertos  named  above  are,  exception- 
ally, tho  famer  in  four  and  the  latter  in  only 
two  movements.  With  Uandel,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  three-movement  form  is  the  exception. 
As  examples  of  the  freedom  of  which  he  makes 
use^  may  be  quoted  the  movements  of  two  of  his 
'Twelve  Onmd  Conoertos*  to  two  violins  sad 
violoiicelLi  fol'i,  with  accompaniment  for  stringed 
orchestra.  These  works  are  concertos  in  the 
modem  sense,  as  regards  the  treatment  of  the 
solo  instruments  ;  but  their  form  is  as  varied  as 
pooaible.  Thus  the  sixth  consists  of  a  Larghetto, 
Allegro  ma  non  trop()o,  Musette,  and  two  Alle- 
gros, the  second  of  which  (though  not  so  entitled) 
is  a  minuet ;  while  the  eighth  contains  an  Alle- 
mande.  Grave,  Andante  allegro,  Adagio,  Siciliana, 
and  AUeifro.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that 
Handel  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  ta 
introduce  op]>ortunities  for  extempore  perform- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  soloisti  thus  anticipating 
the  'cadenza,'  an  important  ftatore  of  the  modem 
ocmcerto,  to  be  8j)oken  of  pres-ently.  In  tho 
ssoond  movement  of  his  Organ  Concerto  in  D 
mhior  (No.  4  of  the  seoond  set)  are  to  be  finmd 
no  lesH  than  six  places  marked  (irguwi  ad  lihitnm, 
and  with  a  pause  over  the  rests  in  the  accom- 
paniments, indicating  that  the  playor  (that  is 
to  f»av.  lie  himself)  was  to  improvise. 

The  modem  form  of  tho  concerto  was  fmally 
settled  by  Mozart,  and  though  several  mndifloar 
tions  have  been  intriwluceii  during  the  present 
centur}-,  the  general  lines  of  construction  remain 
the  same  as  fixed  by  him.  Nearly  fifty  concertos 
of  his  composition  for  various  instruments  are  in 
existence,  and,  while  presenting  slight  difto* 
ences  of  detail,  closely  re^mble  one  another  in 
the  more  important  points.  The  concerto  form 
is  (bunded  upon  that  of  the  Soitata  (wbidi  see); 
there  are  however  h*  \  •  rul  variations  w  hich  must 
be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  a  concerto  consists 
of  ody  tiins  movsnMot^  tho  scfasRo^  to  loiiM 
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not  rery  obrioas  wmoh.  bring  wccihiJaii.  For 

the  Bake  of  coniiilctent  ^s  it  shiiuld  bo  mentionetl 
thftt  Litolif'a  H<)-c-alleU  Concerto- Symphonie  in 
B  fl«l»  tar  piano  and  orchestra  htm  cnMptioiMlly 
a  scherzo  a*  the  thinl  of  four  movements. 

The  first  inovtancut  in  Muzart'e  concertoa 
always  begins  with  a  tutti  paaaage  for  the 
orchestra,  in  which  the  principal  subjecto  are 
announced,  much  as  in  the  fint  part  of  the  first 
movement  of  a  sonata.  Sometimee  the  '  aecond 
•object'  is  omitied  in  thui  jportkn  of  the  pieo^ 
bnfc  it  ii  more  frequently  mttadooed.    An  fan- 

Cut  <Hfl"erence  in  form,  however,  is  that  this 
tuUi  always  ends  in  the  original  key,  and 
not  In  tbedomuMait,  or  the  relatiTe  major  (if  the 
work  hv  in  a  minor  key),  a.i  wonlil  hi-  the  rase 
in  a  sonata.  The  solo  iu»truuient  then  enters, 
aomfftimw  at  once  with  the  principal  subject, 
and  sometimes  with  a  brilliant  intnMiurtory  pas- 
sage. A  repetition,  with  coiuidurable  uioiiitica- 
tion,  of  die  flist  tutli  mostly  follows,  now  divided 
between  the  principal  instrument  and  the  or- 
chestra ;  the  second  subject  is  regularly  intro- 
duced, as  in  a  sonata,  and  the  'first  solo'  ends 
with  a  briliiant  panwiy  in  the  kay  of  the  domi- 
aaai  (or  relatlTe  major,  as  tiie  case  may  be). 
A  hhiirter  tutti  tlieii  ka^l-H  t>  the  swond  solo, 
which  corresponds  tu  the  '  Durohfuhrungiat^'  or 
*wQridng  out*  of  a  aonatai  and  whioi,  after 
various  nioduhiti  ins,  leads  back  to  the  original 
key.  The  ]*rincipal  subject  is  then  re-intnxluced 
by  the  orchestra,  but  in  a  compressed  fi>rm,  and 
is  continue^l  hy  the  Holoint  with  the  'tliinl  s-ih>,' 
which  uurrespondu  in  its  furut  tu  the  latter  port 
vt  a  aonata  movement.  A  short  final  tutti  brings 
the  movement  to  a  close.  In  most  oMer  con- 
certos a  |*au8e  in  mode,  near  the  end  of  this  last 
tutti  upon  the  6-4  chord  on  the  dominant  for 
>fthe  introduction  of  a  oadoua  hj  the  player. 
TTiough  very  general,  this  costom  was  by  no 
mean.-i  universal  ;  in  several  of  Dun-sek's  con- 
certos— Botably  in  his  fine  one  in  G  minor, 
op.  49—110  such  pause  is  indieatad.  Tho  aa« 
denza,  when  introduoed,  could  be  either  impro- 
▼ised  bv  the  player,  or  previously  composed, 
alther  by  himself  or  by  some  other  person. 
Mozart  has  left  us  thirty-fivo  caden/^os  written 
for  various  concertos  of  hia  own,  which,  though 
presenting  in  ganeral  no  very  great  technical 
difficulties,  are  models  of  their  kind,  l^eethoven 
has  also  written  cadenzas  fur  his  own  concertos, 
a.s  well  as  for  that  by  Mozart  in  D  tninur.  In 
the  cadenza  the  pkyer  waa  axpected  not  merelv 
to  showoffhla  exeeraon,  but  to  display  his  skiU 
in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  the  movement  in 
which  it  was  introduoed.  A  cadensa  consisting 
entirely  of  extraneous  matter  would  be  altogther 
faulty  and  out  of  place,  no  matter  wliut  it-i 
technical  brillhmcy.  It  was  the  invariable 
onatimi  to  finish  the  oadenia  wllh  a  long  shake 
on  the  cLfir.!  <>f  the  dominant  seventh,  after 
which  a  sliort  [i.iMsage  for  the  orchestra  alune 
concluded  the  movement.  In  oUler  works  the 
soloist  was  silent  tlnring  these  few  Kirs;  hut  in 
his  concerto  in  (J  minor  (Kochel's  Catalogue, 
No.  491)  Moiarfe  ftr  tha  Ant  tins  triad  tha 


experiment  of  aaaocdatfaig  the  ptano  witii  fha 

on-h  'str:i  after  the  cadenza ;  and  hi«  exan)[<lo 
was  tollowed  by  £eethoveu  in  his  concertos  in 
C  minor,  G>  major,  and  BSb. 

Before  proceeding  to  Hpeak  of  the  modificationn 
iutroduoe<i  into  the  concerto  by  Beethoven  and 
other  more  modem  oomposers,  it  will  be  well  to 
complete  our  description  of  the  fonn  as  left  by 
Mozart.  The  second  movement,  ii^ich  might 
be  an  andanto,  a  larghetto,  an  adagio,  or  any 
other  slow  tempo,  wanmhled  in  ito  farm  the 
oonesponding  portion  of  a  sonata.  Sometimea 
the  variation  fonn  waa  use<I,  ;us  in  Mozart's  two 

i concertos  in  B>  ^Kdchel,  Nos.  450  and  456) ;  bat 
more  Aequratiy  the  ordiiiary  andbmte  or  lasgliello 
was  introduced.  Two  channini,'  (  \ninjile.^  .if  the 
Koinonce  will  be  found  in  the  hIuw  moveuieut 
of  Mozart's  concertos  in  D  minor  and  D  majur 
(Kiichel,  Nos.  466  and  53"),  though  tlie  latter  is 
not,  like  the  first,  expressly  so  entitled,  but 
simply  bears  the  inscription  Utrghetio.  Tlic  solo 
part  in  the  slow  movements  is  frequently  of  an 
extremely  florid  character,  abounding  in  passa^ea 
of  ornamentation.  Sometiines  a  cudenza  is  Mso 
intioduoed  at  the  close  of  this  movement— e.g. 
in  Mocart's  Conoertoa  in  A  major  (Kuchel.  414), 
C  major  (Kik-hel,  415]^  and  G  major  (.Kocliel, 
453).  In  such  caMb  aa  ia  evident  from  the 
•xamplea  written  by  Moaart  himaalf  &r  tha 
work.s  mentioaed,  the  cadenza  Rhoold  ba  moch 
shorter  than  in  the  first  movement. 

The  finale  of  a  concerto  was  mostly  in  rondo 
f  >nii,  though  exaraple<<  are  to  be  found  in  Mozart 
of  the  variation  form  being  employe*  1  for  thia 
movement  also ;  see  concertos  in  C  minor  (Kdchel, 
491),  and  G  major  (Kochel,  453).  Sometimea 
this  rondo  was  intemiptod  by  a  complete  chan^ 
of  tempo.  Thus  the  rondo  of  the  concerto  m 
O  miyor  (Kochel,  415),  which  ia  in  ^-8  time,  ia 
twioe  intarmplad  by  an  adagfo  In  O  minor,  3-4 ; 
in  llh-  middle  of  the  n^mdo  of  tlie  ciinc<  rt«>  in 
£t>  (Kitdiely  418a)  is  introduoed  an  audantioo 
oantabOe;  wlme anotter  oomeerto in  Bb  (KSeibel* 
271)  has  a  minuet  a.i  the  middle  portion  of  the 
final  presto.  Short  cadenzas  w  ere  also  frequently 
introduced  in  the  finales;  the  concerto  in  Eb, 
ju-st  mentioned,  has  no  lass  than  three,  all  of 
which,  iiiHtead  of  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  player,  are,  exceptionally,  written  <>ut  in 
full,  Similar  short  cadenzas  will  Ik;  found  in 
the  rondo  of  Beethoven's  concerto  in  C  minor, 
op.  37,  whila  in  the  finale  of  the  concerto  in  G, 
op.  58.  a  pause  is  made  with  tho  qwdal  diraetian 
'  La  cadenza  sia  corta*— tiie  cadenia  to  be  diori. 

The  innovations  introduced  by  Beethoven  in 
the  form  of  the  oonoerto  were  numerous  and 
important.  Foremost  amoi^  Iheae  waa  tlio 
^Teater  jinimini  iu-r  ^'i\eii  t  *  the  orchestra.  In 
the  concertos  of  Mozart,  except  in  the  tuttis» 
tho  erdiestra  haa  little  to  do  Dayond  a  aimpla 
accompaniment  of  the  soloist,  but  with  Btjethuven, 
especially  in  his  later  concertos^  the  iustnuuental 
l>iurta  hava  really  s^mphonio  importance.  Bee- 
thovt  n  wa.^  also  the  first  to  connect  the  !v--  >!:  ! 
and  third  movements  ^eee  concertos  in  G  Aud 
S  fiat),  an  axampia  which  waa  initatad  bj  Man- 
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deUsohn,  in  whose  pianoforte  ooncertoa  m  O 
minor  ami  D  minor  all  tiM  movemenU  folkrar 
oontinnouxily.  Beethoven,  moreover,  in  l)!"  r<.n- 
certos  in  G  and  E  flat,  broke  through  the  euiiU'Uj 
of  cotiimencing  the  work  with  ft  louf  tatti  for  the 
archestnk ;  in  the  foimer  the  pianooegina  alone, 
and  in  the  latter  It  enten  at  the  second  bar.  It 
is  wi.rtliy  i«r  rouirirk  tluit  the  name  experiment 
had  hwa  oooe,  and  only  oooej  triod  hy  Mozart, 
in  hia  Uttl«-kno«m  oonoerto  in  Bb  (KSchel,  271), 
wluTL'  tho  piaii')  in  intrrKlurril  a*  tLc  Hccond  bar. 
One  more  innovation  of  importance  remaina  to 
be  notiml.  In  hia  conoerto  in  Eb,  op.  73, 
3k-Lth'>v*  ii.  instead  of  leaving  a  jKuiHe  after  the 
O-4  chord  for  the  customary  cadenza,  writen  his 
own  ia  Adl,  with  the  note  'Nen  &  via 
Cadenza,  ma  attacca  subito  il  seguentc* — '  do  not 
make  a  cadenza,  but  go  on  at  once  to  the  following.' 
HiM  cadenza  b:ui  the  further  peculiarity  of  being 
Moompanied  from  the  nineteenth  bar  by  the 
cnheatra.  Another  curious  example  of  an  ao- 
OOmpanied  cadenza  ia  to  )x>  found  in  that  which 
BaothoTen  haa  written  for  hia  pianoforte  arrange- 
ment of  hia  violin  oonoerto,  op.  61,  through  a 
Ct'nsJileralfle  part  of  which  the  piano  in  accom- 
paniixl  by  the  drums,  which  give  the  chief  subject 
of  the  movement. 

It  IB  evident  that  the  example  of  Beethoven 
in  hia  concerto  led  the  way  to  the  disuse 
of  the  intrtHiuted  catleuza  in  the  first  njovt-nu  nt. 
Neither  Mendelssohn  nor  Brahms  in  their  piaui*- 
forte  concertoB  have  imterted  one  at  all ;  and 
where  such  is  intended,  composers  mostly  write 
out  in  full  what  they  wiah  jplayed,  as  for 
example  Mendelssohn  in  hia  violm  concerto,  op. 
64  (wliore,  it  nuiy  V»e  reniarke<l  in  passing,  the 
cadwnra  is  the  middle  of  the  fint  movement,  and 
■ot  at  the  end),  fldramann  (oonoerto  in  A 
minor,  op.  54)  and  Raff  (concerto  in  C  miWH",  op. 
18 have  also  both  written  their  oadenma  in  full. 

Tlie  oonoertoa  wfitten  ainee  thoae  of  Beethoven 
have  been  mostly  constructed  upon  the  lines  he 
laid  down.  Tho  introductory  tutti  has  been 
phortened  (as  in  Mendelssohn's,  Schumann's,  and 
Rart's  concertos),  though  occasionally  wi>rks  are 
still  written  in  the  older  form,  the  uiiwt  Htrikiug 
example  being  Brahma'a  concerto  in  D  minor,  in 
which  the  piano  does  not  enter  till  the  ninety- 
first  bar.  Sometimes  also  a  quickening  of  the 
temi^o  is  intnxluced  at  the  end  of  the  first  move- 
ment (Schumann,  op.  54;  Grieg,  op.  16).  Varioua 
other  modificatioaa  have  been  made  by  different 
composers,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  8|»eak 
in  detail,  aa  they  are  merely  iaolated  examples, 
and  have  not,  at  leaat  aa  yet,  beoome  aooepCed  as 
modeli<  of  the  fonn.  The  two  concertos  f  tr  piano 
and  orclieHtra  by  Liszt  are  constructed  upon  a 
plan  so  different  from  that  gtausrMy  adopted 
that  they  shotdd  rather  be  descriljed  as  fanta-ias 
or  rhapsoflies  than  aa  concertos  in  the  ordiiuury 
meaning  of  the  term. 

Sometimes  concertrw  arc  wTitfi  n  for  inor<'  than 
one  aolo  iubtruuicnt,  ami  are  then  knosvu  m 
d  mble,  triple,  etc.,  concertos  as  the  caae  may  be. 
The  construction  of  the  work  b  precisely  the 
aame  aa  when  oompoaed  for  only  one  inatnunent. 


I  Aa  ttamplea  may  be  named  Bach's  oonoertoa 
i  for  two  violins,  and  for  two,  threes  and  four 

pianos  ;  Mozart's  Concerto  in  Eh  for  two  pianos, 
and  in  C  for  flute  and  harp;  lieethoven's  triple 
I  concerto,  op.  56,  for  piano,  violin,  and  violen« 
'cello;  Maurer's  for  4  violins  an-l  orchestra. 
{  Mendelssohn's  autograph  MSS.,  now  in  the  Jni- 
perial  Xibrarj'  at  Berlin,  contain  2  Concertoa  for 
a  pianos  and  orcheatn^  and  one  for  piano  and 
vioUn,  with  atringa. '  [£.  P.J 

OONOORD  ia  a  eomUnatfon  of  notea  whidi 

requires  no  further  combination  following  it  or 
preceding  it  to  make  it  sati.<«factory  to  the  ear. 
Tlie  concords  are  perfect  fifths,  perfect  fourths, 

I  major  and  minor  thirds,  ami  ninjor  ami  minor 

;  sixlhy,  and  such  combinations  of  tiicni,  with  the 
wtave  and  one  another,  as  do  not  entail  other 

I  intervals.  Thua  the  oomhination  of  perfect  fifth 
with  major  or  minor  third  nmstitutes  what  is 
known  as  a  common  chord,  as  (a).  And  dif- 
ferent dispoaitiona  of  the  same  mim,  which  are 
caDed  ila  mverriona,  give,  iirat  a  baaa  note  with 

I  its  third  and  Kixth.  as  {h)  ;  and,  secondly,  ft 
bass  note  with  its  fourth  and  sixth,  aa  (e). 

Besidea  theae  a  ehord  oompoaed  of  the  tidrd 
and  sixth  on  the  fjcciml  nnte  of  any  icale  ia 
reganle<l  as  a  conc4>ril,  though  there  is  a  dimi> 
nished  fifth  or  augmented  foorth  in  it  acoordfalg 

I  to  the  distribution  of  the  notes,  as  (d)  or  (e) 

!   (a)  0-)  (c)  01)  (,) 

— since  the  naturally  discordant  quality  of  thft 
diminished  fifth  and  augmented  fourth  is  con> 
siderod  to  be  modified  by  placing  the  c^mcordant 
note  below  them,  a  modification  not  effected 
when  it  ia  placed  above  them.  Thia  combi- 
nation waa  treated  aa  a  oomoocd  even  try  the 
theorists  of  the  old  strict  diatOttie  atylo  of  coun- 
terpoint.    [8oe  nAKM(.NY.]  [C.H.H.B.] 

CONDELL,  Henky,  was  a  >'ioliai8t  in  the 
orchestras  at  the  Of^era  Hooae  and  Dmy  Lane 
and  Covent  (larden  Theatres  early  in  the  pre<«ent 
century.  In  iSi  i  he  gained  a  j)rize  ut  the  Catch 
CSob  for  hia  ^ee,  '  Loud  blowe  the  wyndee.'  He 
compoeed  the  moaio  for  the  following  dramatic 
pieces: — 'llie  Enchanted  Island,'  ballet,  1804; 
'  Who  wins?'  musical  farce,  180S ;  and  '  Transform- 
ation,' muaical  foroa^  1810 ;  and  was  one  of  the  six 
oontribaton  to  the  oomie  opera, '  The  IVwmer*t 
Wife,'  181 4.  He  died  in  Jnae  1834.  [W.  H.  H.] 

CONDUCTOR— the  English  equivalent  for 
the  German  *  Canellmeister,'  and  the  French 
'  Chef  d'orohea^  -~haa  to  study  the  so  ire,  cor- 
rect the  parts  and  see  that  they  arc  ih  arly 
marke<J,  Ix-at  tho  time  for  the  band  and  chorus 
at  reliearsal  and  perfonimnce,  animate  them  with 
the  spirit  of  the  work,  and  generally  be  reapon- 
rible  for  the  due  interpretation  of  the  compoaer'i 
intentions  and  for  the  lucceas  of  the  music. 

A  separate  conductor,  standing  in  'front  of  tho 

I  In  0»mi&n7  U)«  (DrKtiictnr  •^^'^  ""t         *t>ru1.  a*  wlthUkttMtly 

lit  1^>  <  •  iitrr- (jf  th«  uriti' ■•Irt  »  itli  li  •  l>.ir<  l<j  llir  auUMSSakSta 

tnde  to  Um  risbk.  wUb  bit  Ml  Mde  KiwmU*  Um  ram. 
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orchefltra  and  beating  time  with  a  baton,  though 
»pp»rently  long  knowii  atariMd,  it  in  Engknd  an 
in'<titution  of  comparatively  reo  iit  dato.  Tn  for- 
mer timed  the  chief  inu.sician  nat  at  a  pianoforte  in 
the  orcheatra  with  the  score  before  him ;  but  it 
doea  not  appear  that  he  beat  time  ooDtinuoasly, 
or  in  any  way  influenced  tiie  band,  or  did  more 
than  put  in  a  few  chords  now  and  thvn  when  the 
oxohestra  wa«  going  astray,  which  when  heard 
mtnt  have  had  a  Tory  bad  effect.  Ihe  leader  it 
was  who  kept  the  band  together — or  as  ncarlj' 
together  as  possible— beating  time  with  his  bow, 
•tunphig,  and  oooarionally  tapping  on  the  desk. 
Bat  as  lie  hVxhI  in  the  middle  of  thf  violins  and 
was  therefore  out  of  sight  of  the  majority  of  the 
orahertra  he  could  have  had  but  •  vwy  mall 
inflminoe  on  the  other  players. 

TTie  projrrammes  of  the  Philhannomc  Society 
(foundeil  1H13)  for  the  first  seven  years  always 

end  with  the  following  words,  '  Leader  Mr.  , 

Pianoforte,  Mr.  ,  and  the  names  ai«  rarely 

if  ever  the  same  for  two  concerts  toj,'ether.  '  Mr. 
CSnHner '  and  '  Mr.  dementi  *  took  it  nearly  turn 
about  at  tbe  pitma  tUl  8ir  O.  Smart  shared  it 
with  them :  but  the  leaders  varied  between  Salo- 
mon, F.  Cramer,  Spsgnoletti,  Viotti,  Yaniewicz, 
Wdelisel,  Mori,  Baillol  Thus  the  band  was  each 
time  imdt  r  a  fresh  hea<l,  and  the  'reading'  of  the 
works,  and  the  utyle  of  performance — as  far  as 
moih  things  were  then  attempted — must  have 
dhanged  with  each  concert.  With  the  second 
concert  of  1820  (March  20)  the  announcement 
changes  to  '  Leader,  Ifr.Spi^oletti ;  Conductor, 
Mr.  Cramer,'  a  change  apparently  due  to  the 
resolaticm  of  Spohr,  who  in  a  pleasant  passage  in 
his  Autobiography  desaribes  the  old  state  of 
tilings  and  his  action  at  the  concert  which  he 
had  to  direct  (during  the  series  of  18  jo),  when 
he  produceil  his  l>at»m  and  inBisted  on  conducting 
from  the  front  in  the  present  sense  of  the  word, 
and  as  ha  had  been  aoottstomed  to  do  (Sdfast* 
biographie,  ii.  87).  *Henccft«rth,'  Hays  he,  'no 
one  was  ever  again  seen  seated  at  the  piano  during 
the  performance  of  symphonies  and  overtures. 
But  the  alternations  of  leaders  and  condnctorB 
continire<l  for  many  years.  The  first  attempt  at 
uniformity  was  made  in  1 844,  iHm  tile  4th,  5th, 
6th,  7tli,  and  8th  concerts  were  conducted  by 
HflndelsBobn,  the  leader  still  changing  each  time. 
The  ocmcerts  of  1S45  were  contluct^-d,  3  by  Sir 
H.  Bishop,  and  5  by  Moscheiea^  and  at  length  in 
1846  we  find  the  simple  annoonoement  'Ckm* 
diictor,  SigTior  Costa,'  and  the  coninicncement  of 
the  present  system.  That  system  is  obviously 
the  light  one.  The  office  of  oondneting  is  to  a 
great  extent  a  mechanical  one.  A  perfect  per- 
formance dei>endB  far  more  than  it  might  be 
sappesed  on  sodi  matten  as  the  legibility  and 
accuracy  of  the  jtnrt^,  and  the  iutfl!i<,nhilitv  of 
the  conductors  Ijcat  aud  of  hia  comnumications 
with  the  players ;  and  it  Is  obvious  that  this  part 
of  a  conductor's  duties  can  only  ))e  adequately 
performed  if  be  !s  oonstantly  engaged  with  the 
i«ime  liauil.  Tn  a  perfect  con'Iuctor  mechanical 
exoellenco  must  be  aooompanied  with  Imowledge, 
fteling,  appfedation,  enthunaoq,  poetay,  and  the 


highest  qualities  of  the  musician;  but  these Isil 
will  be  of  little  avail  without  the  former,  or 
without  the  familiar  relation  between  the  con- 
ductor and  the  band  which  long  knowledge,  or 
at  any  rate  several  rehearsals,  alone  can  give. 
CaauMsers  do  not  always  make  good  oondoctora. 
Beefnoven,  apart  from  his  deafiiess,  wae  too 
strange  and  eccentric;  Srhumann  foryot  what  he 
was  about ;  Mendelssohn,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  psaetioal  intsiligenoe  and  the  ran  taci 
and  temper  which  made  him  an  exceptionally 
good  conductor.  But  it  is  better  that  the  two 
offices— the  eompossr  and  the  condoctor  should 
be  kept  apart. 

So  far  the  Philharmonic,  as  representaiive  of 
London  concerts.  At  the  Opera  the  chancre 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  about  bjr  Chelard, 
who  conducted  the  German  Company  in  London 
in  p. 

Of  late  year*— with  Herr  von  BiUow— the 
praotloe  of  oonducting  from  neinoiy  has  ouuie 

in,  and  for  tliose  who  can  stand  the  enormous 
strain  which  is  implied  in  the  recollection  of 
smiy  mumee  and  toe  exact  entiy  of  every  !»•  . 
stmment  in  a  long  and  complicated  work,  no 
donbl  it  is  a  great  comfort  not  to  have  to  think 
of  the  book,  but  the  power  must  surely  be  ooa> 
fined  to  a  few  and  must  always  bo  full  of  risk. 

It  would  be  dilhcult  withm  the  limits  of  this 
article  tu  give  any  definite  instructions  on  the 
art  of  conducting,  even  if  such  instructions  could 
be  practically  useful;  but  conducting,  p«rha{« 
more  than  any  other  business,  is  a  matter  of 
natural  gifts  and  practice.  These  however  wlio 
wish  to  see  what  has  been  ssid  on  the  subject  by 
three  great  niusician.s  may  consult  the  '  Vollkum- 
mene  OspeUmeister'  of  Mattheson  (1739X  the 
*  OrohsBtnl  Oondnetor*  of  Berlios — Ihe  appoi^ 
to  hvModern  Instrumentation  and  Orclu-stration 
— and  (less  didactic  and  more  polemical)  the 
*Uebsr  das  Dirigiren*  of  Wagner.  There  is  a 
description  from  a  different  point  of  view,  well 
worth  reading,  in  iierlioz  s  letter  to  Lisxt^  No.  3 
of  Us  'Yegrage  moskaL*  [G.] 

CONDUCTOR  S  PART.  A  ftthilitale  tar  • 
full  score,  in  which  the  parts  are  oondepeed  inlo 
two  staves,  and  tbe  names  of  the  Tsrions  inetra* 
ments  are  inscribed  as  they  enter.  SfH)hr'!*  U 
minor  Symphony  is  published  in  this  shape 

OONFORTI,  GiovAMm  Luca,  wasaOnlahriw, 
and  bora  at  Mileto  about  1560.  He  waa  ad* 
mitted  into  the  Papal  Choir  in  1591.  He  was 
doubtless  a  Kucoessful  and  accomplished  singer 
aooordii^  to  the  <sshion  of  his  time;  but  hia 
dbief  title  to  notice  seems  to  have  been  the  pub* 
lication  of  a  volume  c<>ntaiuing  a  series  of  vooal 
omamentations  of  all  kinds  wherewith  to  overia^ 
the  Fsafans  in  ordinary  nse  hi  the  diu^  oai 
Snnil.iyH  .in<l  Imliday.-*  tliroughout  the  year.  Buini 
ascribes  to  him  what  he  considers  the  restoration 
ot  the  *trillo.*  [TlmiOLO ;  Tbillo.]    [E.  H.  P.] 

CONH.ADI,  Adoust,  bom  at  Berlin  iSat, 
studied  harmony  and  composition  under  Ran- 
geuhagen.   lu  1w43  he  produced  a  symphony. 
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&nd  in  1847  an  opera,  '  Rubezahl,'  l>oth  at  Berlin, ' 
In  1849  ^®  chapel-master  at  Stettin,  and  otn- 
ductor  succestiively  at  th«  Koni)^Ktji<lt  Tlicatre  in 
Berlin,  at  Dusseld'orf,  Colore,  aud  tinally  (1853) 
ftt  the  Kroll  Theatre  in  Berlin.  In  1855  his 
'  MiUA  der  letxte  MaurenRirst'  wa0  performed  at 
Berlin.  Hii  other  compositions  include  5  83nn- 
phonies,  overture*,  string  quartets,  dance  music  for 

fi'MlofoIia  and  orchestra,  aud  a  quantity  of  Lieder. 
•  diedslBerlin,  May  31,  1S73.  [M.C.C.] 

OONRAD^  JoRAirar  Ombg,  chapd-nuMter  at 

Oettingen  in  Bavaria  towartla  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  one  of  the  earliest  composers  of 
German  opera.  He  produced  successfully  at  the 
Hamburg  Tluatre  'Ariadne,'  '  I^io^'ciies,'  and 
'NumaPompiliuu'  in  1691  ;  'Karl der  Groase'  aud 
'  Jerusalem '  ( 1 69  2 ) ;  '  Sigiamail^*  '  Geiserich , ' 
and  '  P>-gmalion '  ( 1 69 3).  [M.  C.  C] 

CONSECUTIVE,  the  term  applied  to  intervals 
which  recur  between  the  same  parts  or  voices, 
but  more  especially  to  such  as  are  -A  jp  B 
forbiddoB  to  do  so,  as  conaeeutiTe  Rj  "  j  E| 
fifth*,  wMdi  everybody  peroelTea  ~ 
to  be  ugly;  or  coujiecutivL'  ixtaves,  which  are 
only  peroeivod  to  be  obiectionable  ^^^-—r^z.n 
in  a  eoliifaliiation  of  dbonok  parte. 

It  iH  held  that  cnnHccutive  fiFtha  «/ 
are  objectionable  because  the  parts  move  simul- 
iMWooaly  in  two  different  keyi ;  henee  when  the 
effect  of  two  keys  is  avoide<l  they  are  admis.sil>le  , 
aa  when  the  lower  part  progresses  fruiu  tunic 
to  dominant  (a)  (between  the  tenor  and  baes) ; 
or  fr<  >m  tonio  to  Bubdomioant  (b)  (between  treble 
and  alto). 


Consecutive  octaves  are  held  to  be  objection- 
able Itecause  in  music  in  part'<  wliich  are  clearly 
dehxieil  the  balance  is  Hutldenly  di8turl>ed.  For 
If  three  voices  are  singing  together,  each  with 
a  well  defined  part  amgned  to  it,  and  two  of 
them  suddenly,  without  any  ostensible  reason, 
sing  the  same  notes  in  two  or  three  successive 
dwda,  not  only  is  the  hannonj  weakened  by 
fhe  kw  of  a  part,  but  the  ineoMrion  of  notes 
which  they  fing  together  is  brought  into  unsea- 
•ooabie  prominence.  When  it  is  intended  to 
htiag  a  mdody  or  a  phraae  into  prominence  it 
is  Cfxnmon  to  double  it  in  notaves ;  but  wlien 
thil  is  done  in  mtudc  in  dehnite  parts  it  mu8t 
be  oontinned  long  eoongli  fbr  the  intantieii  to  be 
perceived. 

8ome  theorists  add  consecutive  sevenths  to  the 
mttgary  of  forbidden  pn^ressions,  but  there  are 
eo  many  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  greatest 
maiters,  and  when  they  are  harsh  they  are  so 
obviooaly  bo^  that  the  mle  leama  both  donbtfnl 
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able  in  vocal  music,  or  music  for  solo  instruments 
in  combination,  euch  as  quarteto  and  quintets  of 

strings,  when  e;ich  part  stands  out  distinctly,  and 
the  relations  of  the  parts  are  easily  perceived. 
In  pianoforte  music  and  i>rche>tral  music  tlie 
objectiotuble  effisct  would  be  oAen  last  in  the 
mass  of  sound. 

Instances  of  violations  of  the  rule  against  con* 
•eoutive  fifUui  are  to  be  found  in  the  worics  of 
almost  all  the  greatest  composers.  SooMtimes  it 
may  liave  Ixjcn  an  oversight,  at  others  it  may 
have  been  done  on  principle.  Rice's  well-known 
aneodote  (Biog.  Notiten,  p.  87)  referring  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  Beethoven's  quartetn,  nj..  iS, 
may  show  either  one  or  tlie  other.  Elsewhere 
Beediovaii  esems  to  have  considered  fliat  it  waa 
better  to  violate  such  a  rule  or  incur  a  consider- 
able harahne^  than  to  change  the  order  of  a 
thoroughly  established  idea»  becaoaa  the  aliens 
tion  of  the  idea  not  only  produces  a  sense  of 
weakness,  but  is  also  much  more  disturbing 
BBstheticidly  than  the  violation  of  a  rule  of  har< 
mony.  Thus  in  the  finale  of  his  Sonata  in  A« 
op.  1 01 ,  rather  than  alter  hli  ajtaMiahed  Idea  (a), 
lie  ull<i\vs  the  part  below  to  HMke  oooaeeaiiTo 

hftha  with  it  (  ♦  *  ). 


m 


It  was  long  considered,  from  the  description  of 
it  which  exists,  that  the  supposed  first  form  of 
harmony,  which  was  called  Diaphony,  or  Or- 
ganum,  oonsisted  of  oontinnous  oooseoutive  fifths^ 
fourths,  and  octaves  t  but  later  inyestigations  of 
the  subject  tend  to  show  that  the  desrriptinn  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  refers  in  realitj  to  a 
repetitbn  of  phrases  at  the  fifth  abore  or- tike 
fourth  bdow.  [CRHJ".] 


CONSERVATOIRE  DE  MTJSTQT'E.  A 
free  school  of  music,  established  in  Paris  by  the 
Convention  Nationale,  Aug.  3,  1 795.  Its  first 
su^eation  was  due  to  a  hum-plaver  named  Ro- 
dulphc,  and  the  plan  which  he  suomitted  to  the 
minister  Amelot  in  1775  was  carried  into  effect 
on  Jan.  3,  1784,  by  Baron  BieteuU,  of  Louis 
X  VI's  household,  acting  on  the  advice  of  Gossec 
This  Ecole  royale  de  Chant,  under  Gossec's  di- 
rection, was  opened  on  ^Liixil  1784,  in  the 
Hotel  dee  Henoa-Plaidn  an  Bol,  tMo  nsed  by 
the  AciuU'mie  for  ite  whearsals.  Tlie  first  public 
concert  was  given  April  18,  1786,  and  on  the 
addition  of  a  flla«  fiir  drunatio  dadamatiop  in 
the  followiqg  June  it  adopted  the  name  of  the 
Ecole  royale  de  Chant  et  do  Declamation.  The 
municipality  engaged  a  band  voder  Sarrette  in 
1790.  and  instituttxl  on  June  9,  1792,  thf?  Eeolo 
gratuitti  de  Miisi(pie  de  la  Gardo  Nationale 
JrMisienne,  which  did  good  service  under  Sar> 
rette's  skilful  ilirection,  and  finally  took  the  namo 
of  Institut  National  de  Musique,  Nov.  8,  1793. 
But  the  independent  existence  of  both  these 
schools  came  to  an  end  on  the  formation,  by 
govemmeuti,  of  the  Conienratoire  da  Musique, 
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Ang.  3,  1795,  in  which  they  were  inoorponted. 

Sarrette  was  shortly  afterwards  appointed  proeident 
of  the  inBtitution,  and  in  1 797  hi.s  clinrgu  extended 
to  135  profeaaon  and  600  papiln  of  l^itb  sexea, 
as  well  as  to  the  printiny  otfice  and  warehouse 
established  at  15  Faulwurg  Poissonniere,  where 
tlw  *M<ftllodeH  du  Coniiervatoire,'  prepared  under 
ths  •npervinon  of  Caiel,  M^hul,  Rode,  KxeuUer, 
and  other  eminent  profesMira,  were  pubHslied. 
ThooigMUsation  of  the  Conservatoire  waH  uh  nlifit  <1 
I17  Boni^MUtie  in  March  1800,  after  which  the 
•feaff  tfeood  as  fbDowa  :*~A  Director— Sairette ; 
five  Inspectors  of  Tuition — Gossec,  Mt'hul,  Txj- 
•neur,  Cherubini,  and  Mooaigny;  thirty  firai- 
da«i  Profeaeon— Lonii  Adam,  Mrton,  Blarflu, 
Catel,  Devienne,  Dii^^'azon,  Duvernoy,  Gamt, 
Gavini^,  Hugot,  Kreutzer,  PcrsuiH,  I'lantjule, 
Kode,  Rodolphe,  Sallentin,  etc. ;  forty  second- 
rr  ifcssorH — Adrien,  Haillot.Boieldieu,  Dom- 
nicli,  Elcr,  Jadki,  etc.  The  Conservatoire  waa 
again  ro-orgaaued  Oct.  15,  181 3,  by  the  famouB 
Dtksret  de  MoMow,  under  which  eighteen  pupils, 
nine  of  each  aex>  destined  for  the  Th^fitre  Fran^ais, 
rt'ftived  an  annual  allowance  of  11 00  francs,  on 
the  lame  footing  with  the  Penwonnftirea — eighteen 
▼ocalatndeiita,twdve  male  aid  aixfimuda.  Thii 
Pennionnat  had  lieen  established  in  1806  J  Iwit 
the  men  alone  lived  at  the  Conservatoire. 

On  Dee.  a8, 1814,  Sarrette  waa  alimpily  dia- 
m?88cd  from  the  i>08t  he  had  filled  with  so  much 
xeal  and  talent,  and  though  reinstated  on  May 
26,  181 5,  was  compelled  to  retire  finally  on  the 
17th  of  the  foUowinj^'  Novtmlier.  The  studies 
were  interrupted  for  the  time,  and  the  echool 
famained  closed  until  April  18 16,  when  it  re- 
opened under  ita  fbnner  title  of  Eoole  nwale  de 
Musique,  with  Peme  aa  Inspectorgeneraf.  Che- 
rubini  succeeded  him  April  i,  182  j,  aud  remained 
until  Feb.  8,  184a,  when  he  waa  replaced  b^ 
Anber,  wbo'direetod  the  CSonaonratc^  nntil  hia 
d«  rith,  May  12,  1871  ;  M.  Ambroisc  Tlionuis, 
the  present  director,  waa  apptunted  on  the  6th  of 
fbe  Ibllowing  Jnfy. 

Before  8pcal<iTii,'  of  tho  Consorvntoiro  of  our 
own  day,  itsiiuaiicial  cuudition,  stati,  and  musical 
importance,  we  must  enumerate  someof  tba  most 
remarkable  acts  wliidi  marlied  ita 
administrations. 

The  budget  originally  ambunted  to 
franca,  but  thia  in  i8oa  waa  reduced  to  100,000, 
a  fact  indicatiTe  of  the  grave  money  diifi- 
cultiea  with  which  Sarrette  hn<l  to  contend 
through  all  his  yeara  of  effioe^  in  addition  to  the 
systematic  opposition  of  both  artiata  and  atrtho* 
ritifjj.  By  the  publication  of  the  '  ^It'lhode  du 
Conservatoire,'  however,  to  which  each  professor 
gave  hia  adtMrenoa^  ha  anooeeded  in  ninting  the 
various  parties  of  the  educational  department 
ou  a  cotmuou  basis.  Amongst  the  savuuts  of 
the  institution  who  assisted  in  this  woric  were 
Gingucne,  I^/'piide,  and  Prony.  Under  Sarrette 
the  pupils  were  stimulated  by  public  pmctisings  ; 
to  him  is  also  due  the  bailding  of  the  old  library, 
begun  in  1 80 1,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  theatre 
in  the  Rue  Berg^re,  181 3.  In  the  same  year  he 
obtained  aa  incrcaao  of  36,800  fitaaai  fbr  the 
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expenses  of  the  Pensionnat ;  and  the  institntion 
of  the  'Prix  de  Rome'  in  1803,  wliioh  pwim-ti 
to  the  holders  the  ailvantage  of  residing  in  Italy 
at  the  expLiLse  of  government,  was  his  doing. 

Under  i'erue's  administration  an  '  Ecole  pri- 
maire  de  Cliant'  was  foraied,  April  23,  181;,  in 
connection  with  the  Conservatoire,  and  directed 
by  Choron,  Tho  inqtectorship  of  the  Eoola  da 
Mmiqne  at  LiOe  was  given  to  Plaatade.  In. 
iSio  it  atlnpted  the  title  of  '  C^1n8er^•atoi^e 
seoondaire  de  Pari%'  in  which  it  was  followed  by 
the  Eoole  at  Dooal,  no  longer  in  existenee.  Tha 
fbrmntittn  of  iJpec^ial  classes  for  lyrical  declima- 
Uon  and  the  study  of  o|>era  partd  was  abo  due 
to  Porne. 

Chcrubini's  strictnesH  of  rule  and  hh  profound 
knowledge  made  his  direction  ver^-  favourable 
for  the  progreaa  of  the  Conservatoire.  The  men's 
pensionnat  was  re-organised  under  him,  and  the 
number  of  public  practices,  which  all  prize-holdera 
were  forced  to  attend,  increased  in  1823  from  six 
to  twelve.  By  his  means  the  opera  pitch,  nai* 
versally  allowed  to  be  too  high,  waa  lowered  fa 
1826,  and  tho  Eoole  de  Musicjue  founded  at 
Toulouae  in  i8ai  was  attached  to  the  Cooserva- 
toire,  aa  titat  of  Ulle  had  praviousl  v  been.  He 
opened  new  instrumental  classes,  and  gave  much 
encouragement  to  the  productions  of  the  '  SocivU 
dea  Com$erta  du  Connrvatt^re.'  By  his  meana 
the  library  acquire*!  the  riirht  to  cnt^  df  the  two 
copies  of  every  piece  of  music  or  book  upm  musio 
which  authors  and  composers  are  com]>elled  to  de- 
posit with  the  Ministre  de  I'lut-  rit  ur  (March  29, 
1834).  In  1841,  through  Cherubiui's  instrumen- 
tality, tho  Ecoles  of  Marseilles  and  Metz  bocame 
'Succuiaales  du  Conservatoire' ;  in  short,  during 
his  long  administration  he  neglected  no  means  of 
raising  the  tone  of  tlie  studies  of  the  Central  Con- 
aervatoizeb  and  extending'  its  influence.  The 
following  were  among  his  princiftal  ooadjntora:— 
Uabeneck  and  Pacr,  insjjcctors  of  tuition  ;  Le- 
Bueur,  Berton,  Reicba»  Fetia,  Hal^vy,  Carafa» 
oomporillon ;  Li^,  Laya^  Oaraft,  Ilaalade,  Fob- 
chanl,  Bandcrali,  B^^irdiH^aii,  Panscron,  Mmo. 
Damoreau,  singing  :  instrumentiil  clatuies — Be- 
noist,  the  organ ;  Louis  Adam  and  Zimmer> 
man,  piano;  Paillot,  Kreut7A;r,  Ilabeueck,  violin; 
Baudiot.  IS'urblin,  Vaalin,  violoncello;  Guilloo, 
Tulou,  flute  ;  ^'ogt,  oboe;  Leffevre,  Klose,  cl»> 
rinet ;  Delcambre,  Gebauer,  bassoon ;  Dauprat, 
Meifred,  horn;  Dauvemt',  trumpet;  l>iepp<-», 
trombone ;  Naderman,  Prumier,  harp ;  Adolphe 
Nourrity  the  opera;  Miohdot,  Samson,  Provoat 
and  BeauTallet,  pwifcaawa  of  tragedy  and  comedy. 

Anion^'st  tlie  professors  appointed  by  Auber 
we  may  mention  Adolphe  Adam,  Ambroise  Tho- 
mas, Keber,  composition ;  MM.  Elwart,  Baiin, 
hannony ;  Battaille,  Dupn-z,  Faurc,  (Jim  ia, 
Hevial,  Masset,  singing;  Madauie  >'arreu(^  ilcnri 
Hens,  Mannontel,  Le  Couppey,  piano;  AUurd, 
Cirartl,  Maasart»  Ch.  Dancla,  violin;  Fnoich- 
onune  and  Chevillard,  violuncello.  Chussc»  fur 
wind  inftnuuents — Toulou,  Dorua,  Ante ;  Ver- 
roust,  oboe;  Willent,  Cokken,  ba«s.Min;  fi,>n:iv, 
Meifred,  horn;  Forestier,  Arban,  coruot;  Mile. 
Brobaii^  MM.  B^niar,  Monioaak  fireaHuil» 
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tniman  of  comedy.    Anber  also  imtitnted 

lecturt-s  on  the  history  and  literature  of  music, 
to  which  he  appointed  Sanutun  in  1855.  The 
dt^liuts  under  Auber'g  management  were  moat 
brilliant,  and  he  tlrew  public  attention  to  the 
Conservatoire  by  reviving  the  public  practicctt. 
The  ftfftde  of  tiie  establishment  in  the  Fauboui^ 
PoiMonnibre  waa  re-built  in  1845,  and  in  1864 
the  building  was  considerably  enlarged,  and 
those  in  the  Rue  du  ('onservat^)irf  iiuiugurated, 
indttdii^  the  hell  end  offioee  of  the  theatre*  the 
maaaain,  end  Hbraiy.  The  aiKeiato  dtwee  of 
nuUtary  pupils,  fi.nne<l  on  the  8>i]>pr(.:*aion  of  the 
Qjnmm  militaire  in  18^6,  made  these  enlaige- 
nente  indiipennble. 

But  nntwithfltanding  the  growing  importance 
of  the  Conservatoire  under  Aubera  strict  and 
Impartial  direction,  the  bust  years  of  his  life  were 
enibitterofl  by  the  revival  of  the  office  of  *  Ad- 
luiuiMtrateur'  in  the  person  of  I.,aiMiabathie,  and 
.  the  appointment  of  a  oommimon  in  1870  to  re- 
organise the  studies — a  step  in  which  some  mem- 
bers foresaw  the  ruin  of  the  school.  In  1859,  at 
the  beginning  of  this  troubled  period,  the  reform 
of  (he  pitoh  took  place  which  fixed  the  A  at  870 
▼ibratione,  T^MMnettilfi  at  tibe  same  time  pub- 
lished hia  'ffillotre  dn  Conservat^iirc  iu>p' Ti:d 
de  MiHHiiie  «i  da  Declamation'  (Paris,  i860), 
an  haaty  ideotion  of  docmnents,  tnit  containing 
amj'le  ill  tail-'  as  to  the  pmfessorial  Htaff. 

bince  the  nomination  of  M.  Aiubroiee  lliomas. 
Hie  fireeent  director,  the  offloe  of  *Adminis- 
trateur'  and  the  pen?<innnat  have  been  Mup- 
pressed,  and  Mr.  Emile  Kety  has  been  appointed 
Secretary-General.  Lectures  on  the  general 
hi-tory  of  uiusic  have  been  instituted ;  M. 
l;.»rl«'reau,  the  original  lecturer,  lias  been  sue- 
cee<kil  by  M,  Eugene  (^autier ;  an  orchcstnd 
cl&Hri  directed  by  M.  Deldevez,  and  compulsory 
vocal  classee  for  reading  at  sight  have  been 
founde<l,  and  the  solfeggio  teaching  has  been  com- 
nletelj  reformed.  The  followiitf  piofeaaors  have 
Men  appointed : — ^HM.  Tbeo.  Dubob»  Qnirand, 
harmony;  MM.  Orosti,  Bussine,  Bonlaager,  Po- 
tior, Mme.  Viardot,  who  has  lately  leeigned,  and 
!)#«&  meoeeded  by  M.  Baibol,  ■ln^ing;  M. 
Charles  Colin,  oboe;  M.  Jancourt,  bassoon;  M. 
Debase,  trombone ;  M.  Maury,  oumet-k-piston. 
M.  Ambroise  Thomas  Iiae endeavoured  to  improve 
tlie  tuition  in  all  its  branches,  to  raise  the  sala- 
ries of  the  profei>8orB,  and  increase  the  general 
Ixidget.  which  has  risen  to  aio^ooo  fraiio%  and  is 
expected  soon  to  reach  240,000  francs — a  sum 
amply  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the  Institution 
with  its  sutf  of  8  titolakei,  77  prafcnon,  and 
10  employ^-s. 

The  tuition  at  present  is  divided  ae  follows : — 
16  solfetrgio  claHses  under  4  masters — in  li  of 
which  the  lessons  are  individual,  in  the  remaining 
4  in  elaN ;  8  singing  daWM  vnder  8  nasten  ; 
a  class  for  vocal  harmony,  and  another  for  the 
study  of  part-writing,  each  with  its  proHassor. 
For  lyrioal  dedamatton  there  is  t  class  ftr  the 
opsm  and  2  claKse.s  for  the  opcra-ctnnique.  Tlie 
31  instrumental  classes  are  as  follows : — 6  for 
violiB}  a  far  osOo;  i  Cor  doubld-bas^  ftr  flate^ 
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I  oboe^  darinet)  banoon,  horn,  cornet,  tronbone^ 

harp,  chamber  music,  on,'an,  imj)ro\'isatinn.  and 
orchestral  compiKiiuon.    There  are  also  10  classes 
i  for  piano,  4  for  men  and  6  for  women. 

For  the  study  "f  harmony  there  an'  6  cla.'^iies. 
Also  three  for  ei>m|"miti<>n,  couuterj>oint,  and 
fugue  under  Uebcr,  Mass^,  and  Bazin,  aU 
members  of  the  Institut  de  France).  To  these 
classes  must  be  a<lded  thoue  for  the  general 
history  of  music,  gniumiar,  prosody,  and  ortho- 
I  phony.  ^  classes  fur  dramatic  declamation^  1  for 
I  feia^'i  deportment,  and  I  ftr  fencing. 
I  The  clas.sea  are  held  3  tiiue.s  a  week,  e^ich  one 
lasting  »  hours.  The  regulation  number  of 
pupils  Is  either  8,  le,  cr  la,  aeoording  to  the 
cla^.s.  but  a  few  cAudidates  are  also  a<liriitteil  aa 
'auditeurs.'  Among  the  profemjrs  who  have 
charge  of  the  dasses  just  enumerated,  we  find 
Bucli  namtjs  as  Massif,  Franchouuue,  Clievillard, 
Rene  liaillot,  Deldevez,  liel»er.  Bazin,  Kegnier, 
B  peasant,  and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  artists. 
The  aca<leniic  year  l)egins  on  the  firnt  Monday  in 
October,  and  closes  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  names  of  those  seeking  admission  to  tlia 
Conservatoire  most  be  sent  in  to  the  committea 
of  management  at  the  beginning  of  October, 
and  an  examination  before  the  Comniitteo  of 
I'uition  must  be  successfully  oaased.  The  youngest 
])U|>ils  only  are  admitted  mto  the  prei>arutory 
solfeggio  and  piaii  >  cLi.^ses  ;  in  the  lu^'lu  r 
classes,  for  vocal  music  and  declamation,  the  age 
is  limited  to  aa.  The  pupils  have  to  pass  two 
examinations  in  each  academic  year,  and  take 
jiart  in  one  or  more  public  practices ;  they  are 
also  admitted  to  tlie  July  oompetitiuns  acoordii^ 
to  their  ability.  The  competitions  in  singini*, 
opera,  opera -comique,  tnigedy,  comply,  and 
instrumental  mosic,  are  held  pubUcly  in  the 
large  oMMwrtHroom.  The  distribution  of  prises 
follows,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Miniirter  of 
Public  Education  and  Fine  Arte. 

This  important  institution  provides  musical 
and  dramatio  instruetkn  Ibr  upwards  of  600 
pupils  and  '  atidit.  urH,'wllO^ besides  their  regukr 
studies,  have  the  advantage  of  an  extemuve 
library  and  a  museum  of  munoal  fautmments. 

Tlie  library,  which  dates  frotU  the  fmindjition 
of  the  school  itaolf,  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  10  to  4.  The  first  librarian,  Kler,  was 
followed  by  lingle  (1 796-1 807),  the  Abbe  Roze 
(1807-1810),  Feme  (1820-1822),  F«tia  (1827- 
1831),  Bottte  da  Toulmon  (1831-1850).  Berlioz 
(as  conservateur  1839- 1850,  and  as  librarian 
1852-1869),  Ft'licien  David  (1H69-1S76).  Since 
1876  1^1.  Weckerlin  has  acted  as  librarian. 

The  Library  contains  over  30,000  works,  and 
the  number  b  increased  every  year  by  means 
of  a  8|)ecial  grant.  It  alscj  pos-sesses  a  considerable 
number  of  manuscripts  and  autographs,  to  which 
those  of  the  Prix  de  Rome  were  added  in  1871, 
thro!!„'h  the  etlVirtrtof  the  writer.  This  collection 
contains  the  autographs  of  all  the  prize  cantatas 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Frfac  de  Home  in 
1803.  Amom^t  the  other  inipirtant  collections 
are  those  of  Kler,  ootni>used  of  works  of  the  16th 
and  iTtii  eenfeoiias  put  into  aoan;  of  Bottte  de 
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of  the  chcfs-d  n  u\-ro  nf  the  14th,  15th,  and  l6th 
oenturieH  from  Munich,  Yiemia,  and  liome,  in- 
dnding  all  Paleitriiift**  immm.  Uufinianatoly, 
most  of  these  corn  positions  are  written  in  'pro- 
portional notation,'  and  art-  still  in  ae|>arate 
partH,  'llir  departments  of  engraved  openaeaVM 
and  of  vocal  and  instrumental  m^hoda  are  veiy 
complete.  In  1873  the  library  was  fttrther 
enriched  by  Scbcelchers  collection,  contaimng 
CfToy  edition  of  Haadel'i  worka  and  a  vast  array 
of  UuideUlHeratiire.  Tlw  niunbar  of  dnunaa  b 
6,000,  and  increasing  daily,  and  the  dcpiirtnifnt 
of  works  on  the  art  and  hiatory  of  music  contains 
many  thotUMOid  neneh  hm  fim%ii  Tolvmes. 
AuionLTHt  these  are  mme  extremely  niro  works, 
•El  Melopco'  byCerone;  treutises  by  Aj^icola, 
Luscinius,  Pnetorius.  Mersenno ;  several  oilitions 
of  Oafori ;  '  II  Trannilvano'  by  Diruta  ;  original 
e<litioii»  of  uuj«t  ot  the  old  clavecinists ;  '  L'Or- 
chLV>gTai)hie'  of  Tlioinot  Arbcau ;  the  'Ballot 
Coniiqiie  de  la  Reine' ;  the  '  Florea  musice'  of 
1488;  old  missals  and  treatises  on  plain-chant; 
besidM  otbor  TMy  ran  and  vdiuildo  booki  and 

Tlie  Hninim— of  Tooeot  date^  haviiiff  lM«n 

formal^  Inauguratoil  on  Nov.  30,  l864--I|Opeil 
to  the  pabUo  on  Mondays  and  Thnfraqv  from 
It  to  4.  At  that  time  it  morely  oontniiMd  the 

330  articles  which  the  government  had  purchased 
fmn  Clapisson  in  1 861,  and  123  musical  instru- 
ments  tnuwferred  from  the  Garde  Meoblee  and 
other  state  inBtitiitions,  or  presented  by  private 
donors.  On  the  apix>intment  of  the  present 
conservateur,  M.  Gustavo  Chouquet,  Sept.  30, 
1871,  the  number  of  objects  did  not  exceed  380, 
but  it  now  pottsesses  700  instruments  and  objects 
of  art  of  the  greatest  interest.  A  full  historical 
oatdogoe  has  been  publisbed  by  M.  Chou^oet, 
entitled  *Le  Mtnfe  da  Oonsenrmtom  national 
doMusique'  [Viirh,  F.  Didot,  1S75  ;  8vo.).  This 
niagnificent  collection  is  the  laq^t  and  most 
complete  fai  Europe,  and  the  ipaee  allotted  to  it 
must  strike  every  one  as  inadequat<'. 

The  C-onsen-attjire  itself  Buffers  from  want  of 
room.  In  the  Fauboui^  Poissonni^re,  No.  I5, 
arc  the  offices  of  the  administration,  the  entrance 
to  the  small  tlieatrf.  where  not  only  the  ex- 
aminationx.  but  the  elaaseafiirdioiml  aiagiBg  and 
dramatic  declamation,  lessons  on  the  nru'an,  and 
lectures  on  the  history  of  music  are  held.  Two 
■mailer  theatres  serve  for  solfeggio  and  opera 
clawca.  In  the  larae  theatre^  mhkh  contains  an 
organ  of  39  feet»  tte  BodM  dee  Conoerts  du 
Con8ervat4)ire  has  held  its  concerts  since  its 
creation ;  it  also  serves  for  the  public  practices, 
the  oompetitioiii,  and  the  dfatalbation  of  piriies. 
It  was  restored  and  decorated  in  the  I'ompeian 
^ie  in  1864 ;  and  contains  only  a  thousand  seats. 
The  educational  managemflnt  of  the  Conaervatoire 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  central  ctimniitteo.  with 
two  8ub-conmiittt>eH,  for  the  HUjH.rintendence  of 
the  musical  and  dramatic  stiKlies  re«]>ectively. 
The  committ^^e*^  for  (lie  n<liiiiH.si(in  of  pujiil.s  nw] 
the  examinaiiuu  of  tlic  ula«M«  are  named  by  llie 
dinistor* 
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At  the  preseot  date  (1878)  there  are  iva 

provincial  Kcules  de  Musiqtio,  branches  of  the 
Conservatoire,  viz.  Lille,  Toulouse,  Dijon,  Nantes, 
and  Lyons  (foundcnl  April  2,  1874). 

In  1871  M.  Ht-nri  Heber  succeeded!  M.  Am- 
broise  Thomas  sm  inspector  of  these  provincial 
idiooliL  [O.a] 

CONSERVATORIO.  Tli»  r  .u'^ervat^.rir..  in 
which  the  great  iohooU  of  Italian  music  were 
fonued  weve  toeriled  beoanse  they  were  intended 

to  preserve  {countrrare)  the  science  of  mus-ic 
from  corruption.  Of  these  the  most  ancient  were 
the  Neapolitan  ones — -Santa  Maria  di  Loreto 
(I537)»  I  Poveri  di  Gesu  Chriato  (15^9^ 
Pietk  de'  Turchini  (1583),  San  Onofrio  (1583), 
which  all  sprang  from  the  first  school  of  mwie 
foiinderl  at  Naples  (1496)  by  Jean  Tinctor,  a 
Fleming,  ruooujitituted  by  Gesualdo,  Prince  of 
Yenosa,  and  Alessandio  ntarlatti.  and  illustrated 
by  a  long  roll  of  endnent  mulicianai  £Sea 
Naples,] 

The  Conservatorioe  of  Venice  arose  out  of 
the  school  founded  bv  another  Fleming,  WiUaert^ 
at  the  lame  date  with  that  of  Na{dee,  and  were 

also  four  in  numlwr : — L'Ospedale  della  Pieta, 
Dei  Mendicant!,  De^r  IncuraUli,  L'Ospe<laletto 
de*  SB.  Oiovanni  e  Paolo,  [See  VnncE.]  Nor 
dw8  this  list  include  the  various  'chapel  sch(K»ls' 
of  music  for  the  choirs  of  the  great  cailiedrals, 
after  the  [>attem  of  the  musical  school  founded 
in  the  6th  eentury  by  Gregory  the  Great  for  the 
rontifiivil  Chapel  at  Rome,  the  archives  of  which 
were  destroyed  in  the  Mok  of  Boma  hjCharlei Y» 
1527.    [See  ROMK.) 

The  Venetian  Cooserratorios  have  oeaaed  to 
exist,  those  of  Naple8  are  now  represented  by  a 
Royal  Neapolitaa  CoUcge^  and  there  is  a  '  Reale 
GoDHTvatoiio  di  Mnrioa*  axtant  and  floniihin^ 
at  Milan. 

The  Conservatoire  of  Parb  is  described  in 
the  preceding  article.  The  OoBaarvatoriania  of 
I.«ipzig  (founded  through  the  t  xf  rtions  of  Men- 
delasohn  in  1843),  Vienna,  and  other  German 
towns,  wOi  be  mentioped  iiiid«r  the  names  of 
those  places.  [C.  M.  P.] 

CONSONANCE  is  a  oookbaaation  of  notea 
which  can  sound  together  withoQl  Hw  haiahw 
which  is  produced  by  beati  dtrtiiffaiiigthamootil 
flow  of  the  sound. 

Hm  oonsonaaces  whidi  are  within  the  Haolta 
of  the  octave,  and  the  ratios  of  the  Tibiational 
numbers  of  tl»eir  notes  are — 

The  octavo ,    .    I  ;  a.  Minor  third    .  5:6. 

Fifth    ...9:3.  Major  sixth    .  3:5. 

Fourth  .  .  .  3:4.  Minor  sixth  .  5:8. 
Major  third    .    4:5.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CON  SPIRITO,  *with  spirit*;  an  indication 
oftener  found  in  Hajda  ud  Moaarl  than  ia 

later  compositions. 

C  ONSTKUCTION  is  the  WTiting  of  a  piece 
of  music  according  to  an  appreciable  plan. 

The  element  of  construction  is  most  im|>ortant 
in  instrumental  music,  where  there  is  no  accti«- 
soiy  intrat  to  hasp  the  miiid  sm^gsd.  In  nil 
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mono  coxmecbeHl  with  worUd  the  defioitenen  of 
eonuntriMtion  must  yield  to  the  order  of  the  Un- 
^age,  anil  }»■  dependent  on  what  it  exj)rcRBOf< 
for  Uie  chief  part  of  its  effeet ;  but  in  iustrumentul 
nmrio  it  would  be  iuipoaaible  for  the  mind  to 
receive  a  natin  factory  inipreswion  from  a  work 
which  was  pvirely  contiuuoua,  and  had  no  such 
contiectinu  between  ite  parte  an  should  enable 
the  hearer  to  refer  from  one  part  to  another,  and 
tiieraby  aenBt  hie  attention.  The  only  manner 
In  wmui  the  eenee  of  pro|>ortion  ami  plan,  which 
it  SO  important  in  works  of  art^  can  be  introduced 
into  miMo  is  by  rei)etition  of  parts  which  ehall 
be  distinctly  recoirnised  by  tho  rhj'thm  and  orrler 
of  succession  of  their  notes,  and  are  called  the 
Mtgects.  And  the  ooOBtnietion  of  »  fine  move- 
ment is  like  that  of  a  grand  building,  in  wliich 
the  main  subjects  are  the  great  pQlara  upon 
which  the  wh^  edifice  nats,  and  all  the  smaller 
detaib  of  omainontation  are  not  just  an  irregular 
medley  of  ill  •  assorted  beauties,  but  being  rein- 
toodooad  here  and  there,  either  aimplv  or  dis- 
guised with  graoeful  devices,  give  that  unity 
and  completeness  to  the  general  effect  which  the 
absence  of  plan  can  never  produce.  As  instru- 
mental mono  grows  older  new  plans  of  construe- 
tien  we  {reqtiently  inrented,  eepedidly  in  small 
lyiioal  pieces,  which  imitate  more  or  less  the 
dlMScter  of  songs,  or  represent  some  fixed  and 
dbftnite  idcA  or  emotioin,  aooording  to  the  sup- 
pi )«'(!  order  or  pn^ress  of  which  the  pie<'e  is 
constructed.  In  Huiall  pieces  for  single  instru- 
meats  originality  of  (  Ian  is  generally  an  mIvkb- 
tacre  ;  but  in  l:ir.,'e  fonns  of  instrumental  compo- 
sition it  iu  most  (k^i ruble  for  the  general  plan 
to  be  to  a  certain  extent  familiar,  though  it  is 
on  the  <Aher  hand  undesirable  that  it  should  be 
very  obvious.  The  former  strains  the  attention 
tijo  heavily,  the  latter  engages  it  too  slightly. 
An  account  of  the  plans  most  generally  used  for 
sodi  large  instrumental  warim  M  symphonies, 
concerloH,  overtures,  HonatSi^  ete^  will  be  found 
under  the  artiule  Fork.  [C.il.U.P.] 
CONTI,  FRAHonco  Babtolombo,  eminent 
thoorbint  and  dramatic  composer,  bom  at  Flo- 
rence Jan.  30,  1681,  appointed  court  theorbist  at 
ViMioft  in  170T.  He  resigned  in  1 705,  but  was 
reappointed  thoorbint  iti  i  70'^,  with  the  additional 
poet  in  1713  of  court-couipoeer.  From  this  time 
be  devoted  himself  with  marked  success  to  the 
comiK>s5tioii  of  oj  enu«,  eHjux-'ially  tlie  lii^her  kind 
of  comic  operas.  IJi»  beat  wi^irk  was  tho  tragi- 
oomic  opera  '  Don  Chisciotte  in  Sierra  Alorena,* 
which  i:<  a  mo<lel  of  its  kind  for  the  cUjar  deliuea- 
tiun  of  each  ttepanite  character.  It  wa^i  per- 
fcnned  first  at  the  Carnaval  of  1 719  in  Vienna, 
and  afterwards  (1722)  at  Hamburg,  in  German. 
His  first  opera,  'Clotilde*  (Vienna,  1706),  was 
produced  in  London  (1709),  and  the  songs  pub- 
Uahed  s^iaratelv  by  Welsh.  Conti's  cantatas  and 
ontcriee  are  solid  sad  thot^htftiL  Yen  KOchel 

(J.  J.  Fux  :  Vienna,  1B72)  t^dves  a  catalogue  of 
all  his  works  performed  in  Vienna  between  1706 
•ad  1733.  They  comprise  16  grand  opetas,  13 

serenades  or  '  FckIo  teatnili,'  and  9  oratorios, 
the  scores  of  which  are  to  be  found  abuobt  entire 
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in  the  Imperial  libraiy  and  in  the  archives  of 
the  'Geselbdiaft  der  Mnsik-fteviide*  at  Viemi*. 

MattheKon,  in  his  '  Vollkommene  Kapellmeister' 
^'739>  P-  4°)-  <**8ta  a  grave  slur  on  Conti's 
character  through  a  confusion  between  him  and 
his  Bon  Ignaz.  The  nii'-t;ike  was  corrected  by 
Quantz  in  Marpurg's  '  Kritische  Beitriige'  754, 
vol.  i.  p.  319),  ami  bjr  Gerber  in  his  'Neues 
Lexicon,*  but  F^tis  mamtained  the  authenticity 
of  the  anecdote  in  the  'R^vue  musicale'  (1827, 
No.  and  even  repeated  it  in  his  '  lUographie 
Univeiselle'  after  the  real  fikcts  had  been  made 
Imown  bjr  McHtor  in  the '  Allg.  muidk.  SSeitnng* 
P-  J.^SV  Conti  died  in  Vienna  duly  20, 
1 753.  Mendel,  in  his  '  Mus.  Conv.  Lexicon,' 
states  that  be  was  pranoled  to  the  poet  of  court 
chapel -niiVMter,  Imt  this  is  incorrect,  as  he  was 
still  court-compuser  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
younger  Conti,  Ignas,  whom  F^tis  is  uncertain 
whetlu  r  to  call  the  son  or  the  brother  of  Francesco, 
was  really  h'lH  sun,  born  in  1699.    Ue  held  the 

Kst  of '  Hof-Bcholar'  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
arch  38,  1 759,  and  composed  several  serenades 
and  oratorios  which  bear  no  traces  of  his  father's 

abii%.  [av.p.] 

COXTT.    See  OizziWXO. 

CONTINUO.  The  short  for  BABSOCoXTDruo, 

which  see. 

C0NTBABA8S0,  the  ItalianfiarDouBuBAas. 

CONTRABASS  pas AUNE.  SseTnOMBOVI. 

CONTRABASS  TUBA.   See  Bombardon, 

GONTRA  FAGOTTO,  the  ordinaty  name  in 
orohestnd  scoroe  Ibr  the  DooBU  Babsooit.  Sea 

score.-}  of  V'^■^  tlioven's  SymphonieH  5  and  9, 
Brahuis's  \'ariatiou8  on  a  theme  of  Haydn's,  etc. 

CONTRALTO.  Tho  lowest  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal vorietiea  «t  the  fanala  voice  (the  two 
others  being  soprano  and  mezzo  soprano),  and 
that  to  which  in  choral  music  the  part  next 
above  {contra,  or  counter  to)  the  alto  is  assigned. 
I  Alto.]  The  culture  and  emjdQtymeiit^  as  a  solo 
inBtrument,  of  the  female  contralto  voice,  like 
that  of  itH  correl.itive  the  bass,  is  comparatively 
modern,  and  even  yet  not  universal.  Bpr  the 
opera  composers  of  SVanoe  and  (3ermany  it  haa 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  but  rarely  em- 
ployed. In  his  adaptation  for  tho  French 
llieatre  of  his  Italian  '  Orfeo,'  originally  com- 
posed {1-62)  for  a  contralto,  Gluck  transposed 
and  otherwise  re-cast  the  music  of  the  title- 
character  for  a  tenor.  It  is  to  Rossini  and  his 
Italian  contemporaries  that  this  voice  (»wes  its 
present  very  important  status.  In  few  of  their 
opeiaf  is  it  unemployed.  In  the  choral  music  how- 
ever of  the  composers  of  all  nations  it  has  now 
definitively  taken  its  place — ISB.  latelv  monopo> 
Used,  in  KngLind  e8|>ecially,  by  the  male  counter- 
tenor, a  voice  of  somewhat  different  compass 
and  altogether  different  quality.  [Alto.]  In 
extent  the  contndt<j  voice  sometimes  exceeds 
every  other,  male  or  female.  Like  the  bass  it 
bas  a  third  register,  but  tar  man  fkequently  and 
successfully  liro  i^dit  inidt  r  control.  A  contralto 
has  been  knowu  tu  poescss  an  available  comjMtss 
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of  ihree  octave*.   Its  most  effective  aoiM  how- 

e%'er,  and  th-j-se  only  which  it  in  safe  to  employ  in 
choral  muMic,  are  the  notes  which  can  be  placed 
on  the  sitave  (unfortunately  obsolete)  whidi  hM 

the  C  clef  on  the  second  line  — frmn  theG   

below  middle  C  to  the  octave  above  the 
latter  —  incorrectly  calletl  the  Mezzo-  tiT 
soprano  stave.  Tbooigh  not  ao  penetrating  as  the 
soprano,  the  ooQtnHo  Toioe  Burpanacs  it  in  ten- 
derness iind  in  vdlume ;  and  even,  which  is  more 
remarkable,  in  tlexibility,  recent  contralti  have 
Oflrtaiiily  equalled,  perhaps  surpassed,  vocalists  of 
every  other  claaa.  As  <  xaninles  of  singers  in  the 
full  acceptation  of  the  term  the  names  of  Giai* 
sini,  Pisaroni,  Brambilla,  and  Alboiii,  all  eon- 
tralti,  have  become  historical.  [J.H.] 

CONTRAPUNTAL  is  properly  that  which  is 
written  according  to  the  rules  of  strict  Counter- 
point, which  see;  but  it  its  commonly  used  to 
describe  music  of  a  pun  and  dignified  style,  in 
which  the  effect  is  produced  more  by  the  inde- 
pendent motion  of  the  part*^  (1:  im  1  .  i!n  luiuji- 
Uig  of  the  harmonies.  The  laiver  proix>rtiun  of 
early  modem  mvrio  wm  eaMitldly  contrapuntal, 
and  it  flocnis  that  the  fin^t  ideas  of  harmony  were 
derived  from  the  species  of  counterpoint  called 
Discantus,  which  was  a  popular  device  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eleventh  cpntiir}-,  and  consisted 
of  fittin;^  two  iudejieuUent  tunes  together.  Tlii.s 
bn^  H,  and  the  fitot  that  mmioiane  were  slow  in 
developing  a  sense  for  more  than  ver\'  Hiinple 
bannoniee,  made  the  contrapuntal  style  their 
natural  mtKle  of  musical  expression.  But  the 
develojunent  of  the  eUbomte  harmonies  of  mo- 
dem mstrumentel  mu^  has  so  changed  its 
whole  character*  that  m  attempt  to  write  true 
contrapuntal  music  at  the  present  day  is  mmo- 
thing  like  trying  to  write  a  poem  in  the  English 
of  Chaucer;  and  very  few  composers,  unliH-i  they 
devote  their  attention  specially  to  it,  are  likely 
to  achieve  a  oontn^mital  work  which  shall  not 
h.'ive  the  appeanooa  of  b^i^  either  forc^  d  or 
meiiuiuyless.  [C.H.H.P.] 

CONTRARY  MOTION  is  the  progression  of 
parts  in  op|H>i<ite  direitions,  one  or  more  as- 
cending while  the  other  or  others  descend,  at— 


^  Passing  notes  are  allowed  to  progress  con- 
tinuously by  crtntrary  motion  until  they  arrive 
at  notes  which  form  a  part  of  some  definite 
Iiarmony  (  »  ),  as — 


In  contrapuntal  musib  it  was  considered  pre- 
fttmble  to  similar  or  oblique  motion,  and  it  always 
luM  a  stronger  and  more  vigotous  chanw  ter  than 
eitlier  of  th.  .M.iny  e<>nqijonous  examples  of 
its  use  in  modem  music  may  he  found,  as  for 
instance  in  tiie  slow  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  in  C  minors 


from  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  Sonata 
in  Bb.  op.  ic6.  [O.HJBLP.) 

CONTREDANST:  (Engl.  country  dnnre.  Her. 
cmUreianz).  A  dance  of  Kngliah  origin,  which 
was  fnlmduced  into  IVance  in  tlie  Regency, 
1715-33,  and  has  since  become  %'ery  fx;>pular. 
The  music  to  the  ooutre<lanse  is  of  a  lively 
character;  it  is  written  either  in  2-4  or  in  6-8 
time^  and  consistB  uniformly  of  eight-bar  phrases, 
each  of  which  is  usually  repeated.  The  name 
proliMMy  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  danoeca 
were  ranged  over  against  (coalrs)  one  another. 
The  English  term  •  country -dance*  is  probably  a 
mere  wlajjtation. 

Beethoven  has  written  twelve  oontredanaes  for 
orchestra,  from  one  of  wUdi  he  developed  the 
finale  of  his  '  Emica'  symphony.  Mozart  has 
also  left  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  this. 
clans  of  com]>osition.  A  aeries  of  five  or  six 
contredanses  forms  a  QCAPniLLE,  [R-PJ 

CON  YERSI,  GiBOLAMO,  was  bora  at  Correggio 
about  tiie  middle  of  the  16th  century,  and  is 
known  as  the  auth<ir  nf  the  f  >l!o\ving  works : — 
Canzoni  a  5  voci ;  Venice,  G.  6cotto  1575  ;  re- 
printed by  the  same  publisher  in  1580  in  4to; 
M.uir!_,'ali,  a  6  viK-i,  lib.  1  ;  Venice  1584;  ibid, 
in  4U).  Cnnversi  is  taniiliar  to  English  amateurs 
through  his  fine  Madrigal  'When  aU  alone  my 
pretty  love  was  playing. '  [E.  H.  P.J 

CONVICT  (Convictorium),  an  establishment 
exii-ting  in  many  German  towns  for  the  free  or 
very  economical  education  of  Ikjvs  ;  tisuallv  con- 
nected with  the  convent  ^ystem^  sjid  supported 
by  the  state  or  private  foundation.  Its  only 
c-l:iim  to  mention  here  is  the  f;ict  that  S<-luil>ert  * 
vMis  e<lucated  for  the  Hof-kapelle  at  the  Convujt 
at  45  in  the  PiaristenGasse.  Josephstadt,  Vieuia. 
That  for  the  choristers  of  St.  SteplwB'a  ia  in  tba 
Stubenbaatei,  Na  2. 

000KB,  Btv^AMiir,  Mui.  Doe.,  the  son  of 

Benjamin  CiMike,  a  music  publisher  in  New 
.Street,  Covent  CJjirden,  was  bora  in  1734.  In 
hLs  ninth  year  he  was  placed  under  the  instroo- 
tiou  of  I>r.  IVpusch,  and  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress as  iu  three  years  tiute  to  be  able  tu  act 
as  depulgr  &r  Jdin  RobiiisoD,  oigudst  of  Weat- 
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minster  Abbey.  In  175  a  he  was  appointed  sue-  | 
c«,'->**or  to  Dr.  Popuiich  aw  coinluot<pr  at  the  Aca- 
desav  of  Ancient  Moaio.  In  ^September  57, 
00  the  rerignfttion  of  Banguod  Ofttea,  he  obtained 
the  apiK)iutiuent  of  master  of  the  choristtTrt  c  f 
Weetmiiufter  Abbey^  and  on  Jan.  a?,  58,  that 
of  vicar  there.  On  July  t,  ot,  on  the 
death  of  Kobin^Mii,  Cooko  was  appointe<I  or^^aniKt 
of  the  AM>ey.  In  75  he  took  the  tlt^ree  of 
Doctor  of  Muaie  at  OunbrUge,  and  in  8a  was 
adniittcil  to  the  fame  df^LTTt^  at  Oxford.  Tn  the 
latter  year  h<j  wa«  tli  ctL'<l  or^'anint  of  St.  Martin- 
in-the-Fifld.^.  In  1 789  he  re8i;^Tieil  the  conductor- 
ahip  of  the  Academy  of  Ancient  Music  to  Dr. 
Arnold.  He  died  Sept.  14,  1793,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a 
mnal  tablet,  with  •  fine  oanon,  reoonia  his 
ddn  and  worth.  Dr.  OooWa  compodtions.  which 
are  voluminous,  are  for  the  church,  concert-rix»in, 
and  chamber.  For  the  theatre  he  produced 
nothing  except  an  ode  far  Dr.  Ddap*!  tragedy, 
'The  Captive*,'  1786.  His  church  music  com- 
priaee  the  tine  service  in  G,  and  one  composed  in 
1787  at  the  miuest  of  Lord  HeathfMd  Ibr  the 
nee  of  the  garri.wn  in  Gibraltar ;  two  nnthomH 
oompoaed  in  174S  and  49  for  the  Fuuudt  r  s 
day  at  the  Charter  House  ;  an  anthoni  with 
orchestral  accompaniments  for  the  funeral  of 
Williaui,  Duke  of  Cumberland,  1 764 ;  another 
of  the  same  description,  for  the  installation  of 
the  BiMhop  of  Oinabni]g,  afterwards  Duke  of 
Torii,  as  Knight  of  the  mth,  1773;  and  fourteen 
Othen,  behidetii  several  chants  and  psalm  and 
hymn  tunea.  For  the  Academy  of  Ancient 
llurie  he  added  tboratm  and  acoompatniBents 
t  )  p.  r^'olexi's  '  Stahat  Mater,'  1 759,  and  to  Gal- 
liard's  'Morning  Hymn'  (printed  1773);  and 
oompoeed  an  Ode  for  Cbristmaa  Day,  1765;  'The 
SjTtnx*  S<)nf;  to  Ul^'H-Hes';  C'olHns's  Ode  on  the 
Pawions  (priutcnl  1 784) ;  Ode  on  the  Genius  of 
I,  1786;  and  Ode  on  the  King's  re- 
j,  I7>'9.  But  the  compositions  by  which 
he  ia  best  known,  and  which  wUl  convey  his  name 
topoMerity,  are  hianmnMeuaaad  beautiful  gleea, 
canons,  etc.  For  seven  of  these  (five  glees,  a 
canon,  and  a  catch)  the  Catch  Club  awanled  him 
prizes.  Dr.  Cooke  published  in  his  life  time  a 
ooUection  of  hia  glees,  and  a  aeoond  collection 
appeared  in  1795  nniler  tiie  care  of  hia  son 
Robert.  Twenty-nine  ^deeM,  anil  eleven  rounds 
catches  and  canons  by  Dr.  Cuoke  are  printed  in 
Wanen'fl  eoUeetlona.  W»  inatramental  eem- 
jN^Hitiniis  ctitisi-t  of  organ  pieces,  concertos  for 
the  orchc-><tra.  marches;,  and  harpsichord  lessons, 
▲part  from  his  eminence  aa  a  eonpoaer  and  practi- 
cal niusici.'vn,  Dr.  ('<  oke  was  one  of  the  \wsX  and 
luost  learned  theorists  of  his  time.      [\\'.  H.  H.j 

OOOK^  HnntT—' Captain  Cooke*— WM  edu- 
cated in  the  Chajx  l  Royal  of  Charles  I.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  tlie  civil  war  he  joined  the  king's 
army  ,  and  obtained,  in  1643,  a  captain's  commis- 
aion.  Durint,'  t!u»  Ci>rrunonwealth  he  sulwtiste*!  by 
teaching  mutiic.  On  the  re-cstahliHhnient  of  the 
Chapel  Royal  in  1660,  Cooke  wiw*  a{>ixiint<:'l  one 
of  the  gentlemen  and  manter  of  tin;  rhiMrt  ii. 
In  1663  he  obtained  a  grant  for  himself  and  his  1 
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sncoewmrs  of  £^0  per  annum  for  tlie  diet,  lodg- 
ing', wx-ihinu',  ami  teachin;,'  of  each  of  the  children 
of  the  chapel.  In  July  1664  he  waa  appointed 
'  Compoaer  of  the  king's  priTate  mnafc  for  Toioee,* 
at  a  yearly  salary  of  £40.  Cix^ke  died  July  13, 
167a,  and  was  buried  on  July  17  in  the  eaat 
doiater  of  Weatminater  Abbey.  Antony  Wood 
asHertH  that  hiw  death  wa.*^  lia-it<  ned  by  chaj^^nn 
at  finding  himself  supplanted  in  favour  by  I'el- 
ham  Humfirey,  who  had  been  his  pupil.  Cooke 
retaine<l  the  title  of  *  captain '  until  hi.-  death,  lie 
compused  several  anthems,  the  wonls  of  which 
are  contained  in  CUfford'a  collection,  and  a  pro- 
cessional hymn  which  waw  |>erfonned  at  Wintlsor 
at  the  festival  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter, 
April  17,  1 66 1.  He  also  contributed  some  of 
the  music  to  Davenuit's  '  First  Day's  Entertain' 
ment  at  Rutland  House'  in  1657.      [W.  H.  H.] 

COOKE,  NATHAimL,  bom  at  Boaham,  near 

rhichester,  in  1 773,  was  nephew  of  Matthew 
Cooke,  organist  of  bt.  Georve,  Bloomsbury,  from 
whom  ho  rec  eived  the  oiiief  part  of  his  musical 
education.  He  became  organist  <tf  tlie  pari.-^h 
church  of  Brighton,  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of 
which  he  publiished  a  Collection  of  Rndm  and 
Hymn  tunes,  including  some  of  bis  own  com* 
p^witions,  which  long  continued  in  &vour.  He 
aho  pubUihed  some  amaU  piaoaa  for  the  piano- 
forte. [W.  11.  II.] 

CUUKE,  RoBEBT,  aon  of  Dr.  Benjamiu  Couke, 
auoceeded  hia  &ther,  on  hie  death  in  1793,  aa 

organist  of  St.  Martin-in-the  Fields.  On  the  death 
of  Dr.  .fVxnold,  in  180 J,  he  was  appointed  or- 
ganist  and  master  of  the  choristers  of  Wetttmin' 
Hter  Ahlnjy.  Tn  18 14  he  unforttinauly  iHcaino 
deranged,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  hiu  disorder 
diowiMd  himaelf  in  Um  Thames.  Robert  Cookn 
oompoeed  an  Evening  Service  in  C  and  an  an- 
them, 'An  Ode  to  Friendship.*  and  several 
songs  and  glees.  Three  of  the  latter  obtained 
prizes  at  the  Catch  Qub.  A  ooUeoliou  of  eight 
of  his  gleea  waa  pnhUahed  by  the  author  in 
1805.  [W.H.H.] 

COOKE,  Thomas  Snrpfoy,  familiarly  known 
as  Tom  Cooke,  was  Intni  in  Dublin  in  178a. 
Evincing  early  a  taste  for  music  ho  studied 
under  his  father,  and  ma<le  such  rapid  progress 
as  to  perform  in  pubbc  a  \nolin  concerto  when 
only  seven  years  of  age.  He  received  instruction 
in  composition  from  G  iordani.  When  only  fifteen 
he  was  appointed  leader  of  the  band  at  the 
theatre  in  Crow  Street,  Dublin,  in  which  situ- 
ation he  continued  several  yeara,  and  oompoaed 
several  mnaioal  plecea.  On  one  of  hia  benefit 
nights  he  announced  himself  to  siui,'  tlie  tenor 
part  of  The  Seraakier,  in  Storace's  opera  '  The 
Siege  of  Belgrade,*  an  experiment  whioh  proved 
quite  succcii-iful,  and  led  to  his  n'lnoval  to 
Loudon,  where  he  made  his  first  appearance, 
in  the  same  bharaoter,  at  the  EngUah  Opera 
House,  T.yceiim,  on  July  13,  1813.  On  Sept.  14, 
1 81 5,  he  appeared  as  l>on  Carlos  in  'The  Du- 
enna,' at  Dnay  Lane  Theatre,  where  he  ooa- 
tinucd  as  a  principal  tenor  singer  for  nearly 
twenty  years.   During  this  period,  <m  one  of  ma 
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benellt  i^bta,  Iw  exMUtefl  ilie  vvBHitiBty  of 

his  talents  by  pcrformitiff  in  sticocfwion  on  the 
violin,  flute,  ol)oe,  clarinet,  ban^fwn,  born,  violoa- 
oollo,  double  ban,  and  pianoforte.  About  l8a3 
he  nndt Tt<>«tk,  alternately  with  his  duty  aa  tenor 
8ius,'er,  the  duty  of  leader  of  the  band.  Some  ' 
years  later  he  was  engaged,  at  Druiy  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden,  as  director  of  the  music  and 
conductor.  He  was  a  member  of  tiie  Pbfl- 
harmonic  Society,  and  occasionally  led  the  band 
or  oondacted  the  oonoerts.  In  1 846  he  luooeeded 
John  Loder  as  leader  at  the  Concert  of  Antient 
^lusic.  For  !«'veral  ytan<  ]v  }nA<\  the  jKwt 
of  principal  tenor  singer  at  the  chapel  of  the 
BaTarian  Emhawj>.  He  died  at  hb  hooie  in 
Groat  Portland  Street,  Feb.  26,  184S,  and  was 
buried  at  Kensal  Green  cemetery.  Cooke's  oom- 
positions  were  numerous  and  varied.  He  wrote 
mtich  for  the  theatre,  but  his  music  of  that 
descrijitiou  has  mostly  pat(8e<l  out  of  metnory. 
Am  a  glee  cnmpoaer  he  was  mure  successful,  and 
aeveral  of  his  compositions  of  that  class  obtained 
prizes  from  the  (^atoh  and  Glee  Clubo.  As  a 
einging-master  he  had  a  deserved  repntation, 
and  several  of  his  pupils  achieved  distinction; 
amongst  them  Miss  M.  Tm^  Mrs.  AustiB,  Miss 
Piivt-v,  Miss  Tiahiforth,  iha  Misses  A.  and  M. 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Sima  Beeves.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  on  singing,  wUeh  was  nraoh  esteemed. 
CiHiki-'s  principal  dramatic  pieces  were  'Frederick 
th,-  Great,'  1814;  'The  King's  Pmxv,'  1815; 
•  The  Count  of  Anjou,'  1816  ;  '  A  Tale  of  Other 
TiiiieH*  (with  Bochsa),  1822;  'Tlie  Wager,  or, 
The  Miiinight  Hour,'  1825;  'Oberon,  or,  The 
Channed  Hc.ni.'  1826;  'Malvina,'  iSj6;  'The 
Boy  of  Santillane.'  1827:  'The  Brigand,'  1829, 
one  song  in  which,  '  Gentle  Zitella,'  attained 
great  popularity;  'Fetor  the  Great,*  1829; 
'The  Dragons  Gift,'  1830;  'The  loe  Witch,' 
1831;  'Hyder  AH.'  1831;  *8t.  Patrick's  Eve,' 
1832;  'King  Arthur  and  the  Km;,'ht8  of  the 
Bound  Table/  1835 ;  additional  songs  for  '  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream»*  184a  He  also  ad- 
apted several  forciuTi  operas  to  the  English  stage, 
alter  a  fashion  in  vogue  in  his  time,  i.e.  omitting 
much  tliat  the  composer  wrote,  and  supplying 
iU  place  by  compositions  of  hia  own.  He  pub- 
liiihed  'Six  Glees  for  3  and  4  voices'  in  1844, 
liK;Hide8  many  singly.  Among  his  glees  which 
gained  prizes  were  'Hail!  bounteous  Nature,' 
1S29;  'Come,  spunts  of  air,'  1830;  'Let  us' 
drain  the  iK(  tar«-<l  Ixivvl,'  iS_^o;  'Thou  beauteous 
•park  of  heavenly  birth/  183a  j  '0  fair  are  thy 
flowerets,'  1836:  ha  likewiaa  dbtained  a  prize 
for  his  cat<^h,  '  Let's  have  a  o^kih  and  not  a  glee,' 
1832.  Cooke  had  ooiHidsrahla  alriliiies  as  a  wit 
and  humourist.  Hh  ddest  son,  HnniT  AiraxLo 

IMicilAn.  (commonly  known  a'*  (Juattax')  CookE, 
was  educated  in  the  Kuyal  Academy  of  Music, 
and  for  many  years  held  the  post  of  principal 
oboe  in  all  th--  best  orchestms,  and  was  subse- 
quently  band-moiiter  of  the  second  regiment  of 
LifeGtiarda.  [W.H.H.] 
rr)(  iMRK,  Wrr  tTAM  Fraxcts,  son  of  a  sing- 
ing-iiiajitcr  at  Plymouth,  was  bom  there  in  1 786, 
Oommenoing  his  inuiiflalatttdieatiiidarhis  fimMr, 


he  suheequently  prosecuted  then  under  Chunfefll, 

and  finally  under  Jackson  of  Exeter.  At  four- 
teen years  of  age  he  obtained  the  appointm^  of 
organiat  of  Chard,  which  he  in  a  few  yean  ra> 
M.iR'd  fur  tlirtt  of  Totnes,  which  he  in  turn  gave 
up,  after  hohiing  it  for  nine  prean,  for  the  like 
place  at  Chelmsford.  He  publidied  several  piano- 
forte pieces  of  his  composition.  [W.  U.  H.] 

COOMBS.  jAios  MoEBis,  was  bora  at  Salia- 
bury  in  1769.   He  was  admitted  a  ohorister  ef 

the  cathedral  under  Dr.  St<  phons  an  !  Parry. 
In  1789  he  was  appointed  organist  at  Chippen* 
ham.  and  retained  that  plaoe  until  his  death  in 
iSio.  His  pulili.shed  works  connirt  of  a  Te  Deum 
and  Jubilate,  sou^  glees,  a  set  of  canaonets,  and 
aasleotiencf  psafaatnnea.  [W.H.H.] 

COOPER,  George,  son  of  the  ajwistant  or- 
ganist to  HL  Paul's;  bom  in  Lambeth  July  7, 
1890.   His  quiokneas  of  ear,  readiness  of  eiieea> 

tion,  and  ta#ite  for  gru  wl  music,  develop*  .1  tlx  m- 
selves  veiy  early,  and  his  road  to  the  organ  was 
smoothed  by  an  old  harpsichord  with  pedab  and 
two  rows  of  keys,  on  which  the  lad  practised 
at  all  available  times.  When  1 1  years  old  he 
often  took  the  service  at  St.  Paul's  for  his  father, 
and  at  the  Festivals  of  the  Son.s  of  the  Clen^n,-  it 
was  Attwood's  delight  (tlien  chief  organist)  to 
make  him  extemporihc.  On  one  such  nmaaion 
Mendelmohn  is  said  to  have  renmrked  and 
praised  him.  At  13^  he  waa  nia<lc  nr^nist  of 
St.  Benat,  Paul's  Wharf.  On  Attw<Kxl's  death 
he  becama  assistant  organist  of  St.Pattl*^  cms 
his  fiither  resigned  ;  in  1H36  organist  of  St.  Ann 
and  St.  A;,niLs  ;  and  on  the  death  of  hiH  fatlit  r,  in 
1843,  succeeded  him  at  St.  Sepulchre's,  and  be- 
came singin^'-master  and  organist  to  CSnistli 
HoH[)ital  lit*  well.  On  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Smart  he  was  appointed  oiganist  of  the  Ubap^ 
B<md.   He  died  Oct.  9,  1876,  much  regrettea. 

C<H)per  did  much  to  famih'arise  his  hearon 
with  the  works  of  Bach  and  other  great  com- 
posers, which  ha  played  in  a  noble  style.  H'u 
'Organ  Arrangements,'  'Orj^nift's  M.uuial,' and 
'  0r!,'an"i8t*s  AssiBtant,'  are  well  kuowii,  and  so 
is  his  'Intniduction  to  the  Organ,'  long  the 
only  work  of  its  kind  in  England.  These 
were  his  only  publications  of  any  moment.  He 
had  a  strong  ta«<tc  for  natural  science,  and 
divided  his  time  between  the  organ,  his  forns^ 
and  photography. 

COPERARIO.  Jonir,  was  an  Englishnw 
named  Cooper,  who,  having  Italiani»c«l  his  name 
during  a  sojourn  in  Italy,  continued  the  use  of 
it  after  his  return  to  England.  He  was  a  com- 
poser for  and  performer  on  the  lute  and  viol  da 
gamba,  and  the  musical  instructor  of  the  children 
of  James  I.  In  1606  he  published  'Funeral 
Tearesfor  the  Death  of  the  Kigbt  Honorable  the 
Barte  of  Devonshire :  figured  In  aeaven  songes, 
whereof  sixc  are  so  t-t  t  furth  that  the  wordes  may 
be  exprest  by  a  treble  voice  alone  to  the  Lute 
and  Base  YkIU,  or  dse  that  tlie  meane  part  may 
be  adde<l,  if  any  shall  affeot  mnre  fuhic^^c  of 

CThe  seaventh  is  made  in  forme  of  a  Dia- 
and  can  not  be  fong  without  two  vcgroea.* 
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He  composed  the  music  to  'The  Masque  of  the 
Inner  Temple  an<I  Cirayo'a  Inn,*  performed  at 
Whitehall,  Feb.  ao,  i6i  a.  In  1613  h«  publbhed 
'Songs  of  Mourning  bewailing  the  untimely 
deatli  of  Prince  Henry.  Wonlt  il  by  Tho.  Cam- 
pion ami  Bet  forth  to  bee  sung  with  one  voyoe  to 
the  Lnis  or  IHblL*  He  contributed  three  of  the 
eongs  to  the  masque  performed  at  Whitehall  on 
8t.  Stephen's  Night,  1614,  and  supplied  tho 
whole  of  the  mudo  ia  *The  Ibaque  of  Flowen ' 
presentfil  in  the  same  place  cn  Twelfth  Ni;,'ht 
iu  the  saine  year,  both  uiasqnes  being  given  in 
honour  of  the  marriage  of  the  Eari  of  OoamaiA 
and  Lady  Frances  Howard.  He  ooniwied  a  set 
of  Fancies  for  the  organ  for  Charles  T,  the  manu- 
script of  which  is  still  extant,  and  numerous 
Fancies  for  viols,  fie  contributed  two  Tocal 
pieces  to  'Tlie  Teores  or  Lamentadona  of  a  Sor- 
rowfull  Soule,'  piililinhi-^l  by  Sir  William  Leifjhton 
in  1614.  Coperario  was  the  master  of  Uenzy 
and  William  lAwea.  He  died  dtuing  the  Pro- 
teetorate.  [W.H.H.] 

COPPOLA,  GruSKPPB,  a  sincror  at  the  King's 
Theatre  in  1777.  He  apiMiared  as  'Ciro'  in 
aecehhufi  *Cws0b*  nad  in  other  opews.  [J.M.] 

COPPOLA,  Pter  Axtonio,  bom  in  1792  at 
Caetrogiovanni  in  Sidhr,  son  of  a  musician, 
studied  at  the  Boyal  OoUBge  of  Murie  st  Naples. 

His  first  opera,  '11  Fi<^'lio  bnndito*  (1816)  was 
Well  received,  and  hia  '  Nina  pazza  per  amore' 
(Rome,  1835),  was  performed  in  every  town  of 
Italy,  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  Li.MlM)n,  Spain,  Mexico, 
and,  as  an  op«5nv-cumi(jue  with  the  title  uf  '  Eva,' 
in  Paris  (1839).  In  1836  he  oomp««e<l  *En- 
^richetta  di  Baienfeld'  for  Vienna,  and  this  was 
followed  by  *Gli  Illinese*  (Turin),  one  of  hia  beat 
Works;  and  'La  bella  Celeste  degli  Spa<Uri' 
(Milan).  At  the  £ogral  Theatre  in  Lisbon  he 
produced  'CKovaonai^'  (1841),  and  'In^  de 
Castro'  (1842).  In  1843  he  returned  Italy, 
and  composed  five  more  operas,  which  were  less 
■sooeasftd  dun  Ids  earlier  wearies,  and  he  ftudly  re- 
turned to  his  poet  at  Lisbon.  Coppola  miglit  Imve 
taken  a  higher  place  had  lie  not  oome  into  com- 
petition wiQi  RoanuL  Some  masses,  Htanies,  and 
other  church  muf*ic  are  to  be  found  in  the  libraries 
»t  Naples.  He  died  Nov.  14, 1877.  [M.C.C.] 
COPYRIOHT.  Hie  statutes  relating  copy 
right  in  music  are  3,  4  Will.  IV,  c.  15  ;  5.  6  Viot. 
c  45 ;  and  7,  8  Vict.  c.  12  ;  and  their  joint  efiect 
ie,  ttiat  the  oonposer,  or  the  person  to  whom  he 
tran.-tfrs  his  interest,  has  an  excbisivc  ri.,'ht  to 
publish  or  give  performances  of  the  work  during 
tlie  Hfbtime  of  the  composer  and  seven  years 
afterwards,  and  also  during  the  period  of  forty- 
two  years  firom  the  publication  or  first  performance 
of  the  wsric  TbiB  copyright  [Koprietorship  of  a 
British  composer  in  his  work  is  complete  from 
the  moment  of  composition ;  but  for  purposes 
of  public  convenience  a  register  is  kept  at 
Sutioner's  Hall,  at  which  the  titles  datei  ^d 
proprietotshfp  of  any  worii  ma^  be  officially 
eutere<l :  and  althougn  such  entry  u  not  neceswary 
to  give  the  composer  the  copyright  of  his  work, 
sad,  without  making  any  sudb  entiy,  an  actioa 


'  can  be  brought  agaiuHt  any  person  performing 
the  work  without  written  pennission,  yet  no 
action  can  be  brought  against  anv  one  piib^ti^ 
the  work  tmtil  the  entiy  has  iMen  made.  A 
similar  entry  should  be  made  wlienever  the 
copyright  changes  hands.  Such  transfer  may 
also  he  made  hj  writing,  and  in  this  case  the 
exact  nature  of  the  riglits  tran-sferred  will  bo 
collected  from  the  document ;  but  if  the  transfer 
is  evidenced  by  registration  alone,  an  entry  of 
the  trnnafer  of  the  copyright  will  be  taken  to 
prove  uo  more  than  the  transfer  of  the  right 
of  pabltca/ton,  and  the  right  of  performance  will 
remain  with  the  transferor.  If  therefore  the  latter 
right  is  intended  to  pass,  a  written  contract 
should  be  made  to  this  effect.  To  obtain  tho 
full  benefit  of  the  El^giiah  law,  even  for  British 
subjects,  the  first  publication  or  performance 
mu.st  take  j)lace  in  the  United  Kiugdi>m;  if  it 
takes  place  abroad,  the  work  is  in  eveiy  respect 
oonsidered  as  foreign,  although  llie  author  be 
a  Britit^h  subject.  An  arrangouKut  for  the  iiiiino 
of  a  work  written  for  other  instruments  hm  not 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  infringement  of 
the  copyright  of  the  latter;  but  the  (■.•js.  s  do  not 
go  so  tiar  as  to  prove  that  any  bare  transcription 
of  the  score  to  pianoforte  staves  would  neosssarily 
escape  with  impunity.  The  amoant  «f  chan<:!ro 
constituting  a  really  new  work  eaanot  be  espressed 
in  any  gennal  nile{  eaoh  ease  is  dstscodned  on 
its  merits. 

We  now  pass  to  works  composed  by  foreigners, 

or  first  published  or  performed  a)>ro:Ml.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  a  foreigner,  by  residing  in  England 
at  the  time  of  pubueation  or  first  perfennanoe, 

may  place  his  work  in  every  renpect  under 
British  law ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  held  that 
for  this  purpose  veddenoe  in  Qveat  Britafai  at 
the  time  of  publication  is  indi«penHable.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  under  the  Aliens  Act  of  1870, 
this  is  still  so ;  but  the  short  residence  neoessaiy 
is  a  less  evil  than  the  chance  of  expensive 
litigation.  If  a  foreigner  sell  to  a  British  subject 
his  work  while  still  unpublished  and  still  im* 
performed,  the  purchaser  has  full  English  copy- 
right proi>erty  in  the  work,  just  as  if  he  had 
written  it  himself.  Bot  ft  work  firat  published 
or  ])erformed  abroad  oaa  only  obtain  protectioa 
in  England,  when  *  traiij  exists  be^roen  tiiis 
cHJuntry  and  the  COtmtry  wh.rc  the  work  is 
mroduced,  creating  tedpnioal  copyright  interests. 
Booh  treaties  east  between  tub  country  and 
France,  Prugsia,  and  some  other  (knnan  states, 
Belgium,  Spain,  and  Italy.  There  is  no  copy- 
right treaty  with  the  United  States,  nor  with 
Austria,  Russia,  Norway,  or  Sweilen.  The  Act 
7  and  8  Vict.  c.  1 2,  upon  which  iuteru'^tional 
copyri^rht  rests,  requires  that  every  Onler  in 
Council  granting  copyright  privileges  to  tort- ii,Ti era 
shall  prescribe  a  time  within  which  the  work 
shall  be  r^stered  at  Stationers'  Hall.  It^s* 
tratton  therefore^  as  oonoems  foreign  productions^ 
is  of  the  tttmost  importance.  Not  only  is  it 
neeessary,  iva  iu  tho  case  of  Englirih  works,  that 
entry  shidl  be  maiie  before  le||^  proceedings  can 
beoomrnwioftd  against  an  mliMaMd  puhUntian; 
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but,  unless  the  wt  rk  be  registered  at  Stationers' 
HftU,  no  piotection  can  at  any  future-  time  be 
obtehied  for  it.  The  |)eriod  within  which  a 
work  mnrt  be  regirtered  u  specified  in  the  Order 

of  Council  annonncinj  in  the  I^omlon  (lazette 
the  terms  of  each  cop^-right  treaty  when  made  ; 
ajid  the  terms  may  vary  In  every  treaty.  Foreign 
niuiiician.s  who  contc^mplate  iiitnKliiring  their 
works  into  EugUmd  ought  therefore  to  conduit 
A  qualified  adviser  immedlrtely  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  thfir  work  ;  or,  for  want  of  this 
precaution,  they  may  find  their  proJuctiimH  public 
praperty  «t  {m  moment  thai  they  mi^'ht  havo 
txjcome  rf  irinncrative.  'T\\n  i>|K!ra  of '  Kaii«t'  hiis 
cxiK'rieucttl  iliis  fate  ;  nt.>t  having  hvvn  rt  j^hterfd 
within  the  three  months  specified  in  tliu  Oidt^r 
of  Council,  its  perfonaa&oe  is  cfieia  to  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  [C.A.F.] 

OOB  ANOLAIB.  (Ital.  Oboe  di  Caeeia ;  and 
Corno  Inijlete  \  Germ.  Einjlischc.^  Ilnni.)  A  tenor 
oboe^  standing  in  the  Icey  of  F,  and  therefore 
qwaking  a  fifth  lower  tluui  the  ordhiaiy  oboe. 
It  has  the  tuinie  Kcale  and  compn««  as  tin'  latte  r 
instrument,  from  £  or  £b  in  the  bass,  to  about  A 
or  Bb  above  the  treble  clef.  It  liears  the  same 
rebition  to  the  olx*  that  the  bastsethoni  does  t<» 
tlie  uUtrinet,  hence  frtM^ucnt  confusion  between 
the  two  instruments,  i  t  iu  [irobably  similar  in 
many  retqiects  to  the  'oboe  di  c.iccia'  fiiuinl  in 
Bach*:)  tiooi'e^,  liud  perhape  to  the  '  chaluiiRau  '  of 
(Pluck's  operas ;  alUlough  th«  former  was  made  in 
the  fonn  of  a  bassoon  or  alto-£agotto,  and  the 
latter  may  have  been  a  kind  of  clarinet. 

Beethoven  hiu<  writt«,n  a  fine  trio,  Op.  29,  for  two 
oboM  and  cor  anglais,  and  variations  on  'La  ci 
darem,*  whidi  tkoogh  performed  at  Viettna  on 
Dec.  23,  1797,  are  still  in  MS.  llosdini  einphiys 
it  to  represent  the  alpeuhom  in  the  overture  to 
•^^Uirai  Tell*;  Mey«rbe«r»  Wagner.  HalAvy, 
Ambroise  Thomas,  and  other  modem  composers 
frequently  iutHxluoe  it  iu  their  operas.  It  has  a 
peooltar  w&iling  and  melancholy  tone,  which  is 
veiy  efr*-ctiv<-,  Imt  it  1.'^  liitilcult  and  somewhat 
tnaoheruuH  in  the  oruhuitra.  (^W.U.S.] 

CORBET,  FRAVcraqvs,  whcee  real  name  was 

Francesco  Corljctli,  Imni  at  Avia  ab^>ut  1630, 
died  in  Fans  about  1700 ;  tho  beat  player  chT  his 
time  OB  the  guitar.  After  travellmg  in  Italy, 

Sp.-iin,  and  Germany,  he  settled  f(ir  a  tiiiie  at  tho 
court  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  who  sent  him  to 
Louis  XlV.  Ho  stayed  for  a  few  yean  in  the 
French  court,  and  t!u  n  raiiie  to  Enirland,  where 
Charles  II  appointed  him  to  an  uthce  in  the 
Qneen's  household,  with  a  lar^e  salary,  and 
provided  him  with  a  wife.  The  Revolution  of 
t668  drove  him  back  to  France.  His  Kst  pui)ils 
were  Do  Vabray,  De  Visd,  and  M6d;inl,  who 
wrote  a  curious  epitaph  on  him.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORB£TT,  William,  an  eminent  English 
Tiolinist  at  the  oommenoaDent  of  the  i8th  oeo* 

twry,  was  one  of  Queen  Anne's  Imnd  of  muhic, 
and  leader  of  the  baud  at  the  Opera  House  in  | 
the  Haymarket  on  ita  first  opening  in  1 705.    On  1 
the  production  of  Ifanilt  r-i  '  ItinaMo'  in  1711  a  j 
new  Mt  of  instruiueuLoiists  was  introduced  into  i 
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the  opera  orchestra,  ami  Corl>ett,  quitting  his 
position  in  tho  Queen's  band,  went  to  Italy,  and 
xended  for  mam  man  at  Bome,  making  ooca- 
rional  Tirfta  to'Viemee,  IfHan,  Florence,  Cremona, 

Bolo'^na^  Naples,  etc.,  amaa.siiiLj  during  the  time 
a  laige  collection  of  muiu^  and  a  most  valuable 
aasemUage  of  Italian  violins,  etc.  Tlioee  ao> 
fjuainted  with  liis  circumstances  were  at  a  Ii^ss  t-i 
account  for  his  ability  to  make  these  purchases 
eoEoepI  hf  tho  rapporitioa  that  he  waa  a 
ment  spy,  employed  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  l*retonder.  Corl)ett  returned  to  England  in 
1 740,  and  seems  t<>  have  resumed  liis  poidtion  in 
tlie  roj'al  band.  He  died,  at  an  advanced  agt\  in 
1748.  By  hiH  will  he  )x>«|ueathed  his  collection 
of  inntruments  to  Greeham  Collie,  providing 
aLw  for  the  stipend  of  a  penoa  to  show  than, 
and  for  fliehr  care.  Hie  oollege  authorities,  how- 
ever, rejectt^'d  the  gift  on  tlie  ground  that  there 
was  no  room  in  tlie  college  for  its  reception,  and 
the  inetnimente  were  oonaeqaently  «AA  by  aae> 
tion  '  at  the  Great  Room  over  against  Boiufort 
Buildings,  in  the  Strand,  fonnerly  the  Hoop 
Tavern,  on  Saturday,  Mardi  9,  1751.  OoilMtt^ 
collection  of  um^ic  was  also  wild  by  auction  at 
house  in  Silver  Street,  Golden  Square.  Before 
luitting  England  Corbett  published  aeveral 


of  sonatas  for  vi  ilin-s,  tlutv^,  olxies,  etc. ;  pome 
concertos  for  oreliestra ;  and  iiistnmieiital  music 
for  'Henry  IV,'  1700;  'As  you  find  it,'  1703; 
and  *  Love  Betray 'd,  or.  The  Agreeable  D^ 
apix>intment.'  1703.   After  his  return  he  pub- 
lished 'C\»ncertort,  or  Universal  Bizzarriee  com- 
posed on  all  the  new  Gustos  during  manj  jean* 
reaidenoe  in  Italy,*  oontaining  thirty-five conoertoa 
in  seven  {KirtH.  {>rofesj*dng  to  exhibit  the  diffen  nt 
stylos  of  various  countries  and  cities.    [W.  U.  il  ] 
CORDIER,  Jaoquks,  better  known  under  the 
name  of  BocAN,  bom  in  Lorraine  about  1580 ; 
d  ftn"i"g~niaptnr  and  perfonner  on  the  violin  and 
nbeom  the  reign  of  Louii  XIII.  He  waa 
unable  to  read  music,  but  had  great  jkowxr  of 
execution,  and  Mersennus  mentions  his  gift  of 
modulating  the  tonea  of  the  violin.    ^  waa 
dancing-mai<ter  tu  Henrietta  Mari.a.  Queen  of 
Charles  I,  and  came  with  her  to  England.  The 
King  took  great  delight  in  hearing  him  play  the 
violin.    He  retnni'il  to  Paris  when  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  aiui  Iuh  tomb  at  St.  Germain 
rAuxcrrois  was  rcittored  in  1843.  Chancy's  'Tab* 
lature  de  Mandore'  (Paris,  1699),  oontaioa  a 
graceful  '  braule '  by  Cordier.  [M .  C.  C] 

COBSLLI,  Aboahgilo,  a  great  violinist  and 
composer,  bom  at  Fusignano,  Imol.i,  1653.  He 
leamt  counteqwint  from  Maiteo  Simuutili,  atid 
the  violin  from  G.  B.  Ba^sani.  Of  the  earlier 
part  of  hia  life  but  little  is  known.  Ha  anieMa 
to  have  travelled  in  Germasf ,  and  to  liavia 
stiyod  for  some  time  at  Mutuch,  attached  t<j  tha 
court  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  ia  alao 
reUted  that  he  went  to  Fula  in  167s,  bnt  aoon 
Ktl  it  again,  owing  to  Lulli's  jealousy.  Tlii.-* 
however,  according  to  Fotis,  is  veiy  doubtfuL 
In  1681  he  returned  to  Italy  and  aettlod  at 
Rome,  where  he  publiahe*!  hia  first  work,  a  set 
of  twelve  sonatas.     Ue  aoon  made  a  great 
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nfmtelloB  M  perfcwnw  tad  mmpomsr,  nd  | 

became  a  favourite  in  the  hiijhetit  circlf^  of  ' 
Bonuui  society.    Cardinxd  Fietro  Oitolwai,  an  i 
mthusiaatio  lover  of  the  arts  in  general  and 
of  music  in  particular,  was  his  great  friend  and  ' 
patron.    Cort^  lived  in  the  Cardinal's  palace 
to  dw  day  of  hiti  daatk,  conducting  tho 
ooncerts,  which  took  place  every  Monday,  and 
which  were  considered  the  mo«t  important  and 
interesting  events  in  Roman  musical  life.  He 
tiaa  livtd  on  tensi  of  intinwte  firioiidahip  with 
mme  of  ilie  most  emfaient  painten  of  ihe  time, 
OgTiani,    Maratti,    and    others,    with  whose 
awiitanne  ho  formed  a  collection  of  valuab 
pjetures.   This  eoUeotioii,  together  wHh  *  m 
inr..n.^irh.rahlc  s\\m  of  money,  he  left  in  hi 
will  to  his  friend  and  beuefact'>r  the  Cardinal, 
who  however  aooepted  the  pictures  only  and 
handed  over  the  inoiioy  to  Cnrclli's  relations. 

Corelli  appeam  to  have  been  of  the  most 
amiaUie  disiKisition,  and  •  model  of  truly 
artintic  mo^letrty.  He  was  very  simple  and 
unpretentious  in  all  liis  habits.  Uandel,  though 
antiwiniiig  him  hijjhly,  OMd  to  aay  of  him :  '  lie 
likes  nothing  better  than  leeing  pictoret  without 
paying  for  it,  and  saving  money.*  He  dressed 
almost  shabbily,  and  would  on  no  atx^ount  hire 
*  aumasK,  but  always  went  on  foot.  Hawkina, 
ill  hS»  HiBtory  of  Music,  gives  ao  aooomit  of 
his  niLLtiii;,'  with  Hjitnlel  at  Rmne.  Handel 
eonUucted  some  of  his  own  cantatas,  which  were 
written  in  •  mm  oompUoated  style  than  the 
music  with  which  GOMui  and  the  other  Italian 
musicians  of  that  period  were  familiar.  Handul 
tried  in  vain  to  explain  to  Cor8lli»  who  was 
le^dinjij  the  band,  how  a  certain  passacre  ought 
to  be  executed,  and  at  last,  IokIhl^  IiIh  U-mi)er, 
snatched  the  violin  flrott  Corelli  s  hands  and 
played  it  himself,  whereupon  Corelli  remarked 
In  the  politest  manner  '  Ma,  caro  Sasaone,  questa 
musica  i  nel  stilo  france<>e,  di  ch'  io  n<>u  m' 
intendo'  (but,  my  dear  Saxon,  this  music  is  in 
the  TVench  style,  of  which  I  have  no  experisDoe). 

It  w;u  tlu-  ovtrturu  to  'II  trionfi  del  U-tnpo,' 
which  Handel,  probably  with  special  regard  to 
Cotdli,  had  written  In  the  style  of  Us  eonoertl 
gro^fd  with  two  polo-violins.    It  is  a  fiery  im- 

rbuouB  piece,  tndy  Uandelian  in  character,  and 
is  not  diiBoalt  to  nnderstand  how  Corelli  in 
his  quiet  clej^nit  manner  failed  to  attack  with 
sufficient  vigour  thuMj  thundering  passages,  liiat 
Coralli,  who  in  his  own  compositions  nsfver  goes 
beyoTiiI  the  third  position, might  have  been  puzzled 
by  tiiu  piui8age,  which  occurs  in  the  sauie  over* 

m        ture,  is  also  possible, 
4  £  ^   ^      but  it  is  liardly 
F — —  likely  to hawoansed 
the  Heene  described 
above. 

His  fiune  wasnot  ttnHed  to  Rome  and  Italy. 

From  all  countries  youni?  tdents  came  to  benefit 
by  his  instruction  i  and  his  compositions  wwe 

fubfished  hi  Anisterdain,  Antwerp,  Parw,  end 
/i.ndoii,  WL-ll  HA  in  Italy.  Atnou,,'  his  nume- 
Twu  pupils  the  most  eminent  were  Geminiani, 
Loealeia  Baak,  PaptiM^  and  CMlraooi 
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mtBsMenB  foreigners  vIsMn;  Some  hsrdlj 

ever  failed  to  pay  h'>niaL:o  to  Corelli.  ^\^len 
Queen  Cluistina  of  Sweden  came  there,  he 
conducted  in  hm  palaoe  the  performances  of 
an  ort'hestra  of  150  mtiHicians.    Tin-  Kin,'  of 
Naples  repeatedly  tried  to  induce  him  to  Ht  ttle 
in  his  capital,  and  mado  him  moet  favourable 
offers,  which  were  however  all  decliiu-'l  ])y 
Corelli,  who  was  not  willing  to  give  i:])  his 
happy  position  at  Rome,  where  he  was  uni- 
Tenudly  loved  and  esteemed.    It  was  not  till 
late  in  Ufs  that  he  visited  Naples,  wUdi  town, 
with  Ali-ysaiidro  Scarlatti  as  its  leadiuir  musician 
and  an  excellent  orchestra  was  at  that  period 
by  &r  the  most  fanportant  mnriesl  eentre  of 
~tiily.    Corelli,  who  ap[)car8  not  to  have  I'een 
^ay  from  Rome  for  many  years,  was  most 
ious  to  enmre  oomplete  success  In  Naplei^ 
aVl,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  efftM'tive  accomj)ani» 
nt,  took  with  him  two  violinists  and  a  vio* 
looodlo  player.    Bsk  be  soon  saw  that  this 
precAtion  had  been  Buy>erfluous.    At  the  first 
rehearHd  Scarlatti's  baud  went  through  the  intro- 
duotocy  tvtti  of  one  of  CSorelii's  conoertos  with- 
out a  mislakeb  whanopon  Corelli  a<1mirindy 
ezclaiined:  *8i  suona  a  Napoli!'   (They  play 
well  at  Naplea!)     The  kinj,'  however  Uid  not 
appreciate  his  playing,  and,  pronouncing  hi« 
adagio  tedious,  left  the  oonoert-room  befoiw 
Corelli  ha  1  finislie<l.     But  thi«  was  not  all. 
Soon  afterwards  Corelli  was  leading  the  per- 
fonnanoe  of  a  eomposition  of  Boariatti's,  whra, 
in  a  passa^  that  probably  was  not  well  written 
for  the  violin,  he  made  a  very  couspicuoua 
mistake,  while  Petrillo,  tha  NaapoHtan  kadar, 
who  was  familiar  with  the  passage  in  question, 
executed  it  correctly.   Then  came  a  piece  in  the 
key  of  C  minor.   Corelli,  already  disconcerted, 
led  it  off  in  C  major.   'Bioominoiamo  T  (let  us 
begin  again!)  said  Scarlatti,  with  Ms  uaual 
pcditenesi,  and  poor  Corelli  tU^rted  once  more 
m  major,  ao  that  Scariatti  was  at  Ust  obliged 
to  point  oat  hb  ndatakn.    Corelli  Mt  thia 
incident  as  a  great  humiliation,  and  left  Naples 
immediately.   Returned  to  Rome  he  found  that 
a  new  rioludBt,  Valentini,  bad  won  the  general 
api)1au<o  and  a<lmiration  of  the  public,  and 
considering  himself  8li;;hted  and  superseded, 
took  it  so  modi  to  heart  that  his  health  began 
to  fail.    In  1711  ho  published  his  last  work, 
dedicatcil  to  hin  atimirer  John  William,  Prince 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  and  died  January  18, 
1715.    He  was  buried  in  a  prinoely  style  in 
the  Pantheon,  not  ikr  from  naphael's  tomb^ 
and  Cardinal  Ottoboni  erei-te<l  a  marble  ni'-nu- 
ment  over  his  grave,  the  imtcriptiun  on  which 
bsata  teatiinoDT  of  tlie  Ugh  eatnem  and  admi- 
ntkn  in  which  Corelli  was  held.  For  many 
years  a  solemn  musical  service  was  held  on 
the  aunivenary  of  his  death,  wh«  aome  of  the 
great  master'a  c<iinj»oHitiuiia  WW 
conducted  by  one  ot  hLs  [lupils. 

Corelli  has  a  double  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  hi:<t<iry  t>f  inuKiral  art — a«  a  great 
violinist  who  laid  a  tina  foundation  for  all 
fetora  development  of  taohni^^  and  of  • 
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pure  Btylo  of  playing ;  and  M  •  OBnpoter  who 
materially  advanced  the  progress  of  oornputiition. 
8tUl  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  abuve  all  he 
wa«  a  great  violin-player,  and  that  all  he  wrote 
grew  out  of  the  veiy  nature  of  his  inatrumeBt ; 
and  M  the  Tiolin  is  not  only  a  solo  instrament 
but  at  the  same  time  the  leading,'  iiiThe.--tnil  cuie, 
we  owe  to  Corelli  the  typical  treatment  of  it  in 
two  importsiit  branches  of  oompodtkm.  In  Us 
ehainber-sonataa  and  concerti  jp"oMsi  (op,  1,2,3. 
4,  and  6)  he  must  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  style  of  orehestral  v\Titing  on  which  the 
future  development  in  tliiii  direction  ha.*e<1, 
while  in  the  »onata»  (op.  5)  which  have  merely 
an  accompanying  fundamental  bass,  he  gives 
»  model  for  the  solo  sonata,  and  thereby  fur 
idl  writing  for  the  violin  as  a  solo  -  iiutru- 
ment. 

All  his  works  are  charaoterised  by  conciseness 
and  lucidity  of  thought  and  form,  and  by  a 

di|L,mified,  .1hno^^t  arist^ienitic  bearing.  The  slow 
movements  show  genuine  pathos  as  well  as 
graoB,  bringing  oat  in  •  afariking  maaner  the 
singing  power  of  the  violin.  The  quick  move- 
menta  are  not  on  the  whole  of  equal  merit  with 
the  adagiofl, — at  least  in  point  of  originality  of 
tlunight  and  vari'  ty  of  character,  Tliey  appear 
to  our  moilem  feeling  somewhat  dry,  almust 
exerc-ise-like. 

C'orelli's  gavottes,  sarnliamlee,  and  other  pieces 
with  the  form  and  rhytimi  of  danceu,  do  nut 
materially  differ  from  ■liUr  prodnoliaBs  of 
lus  immediate  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
although,  like  everything  that  he  wrote,  they  are 
distinguialied  by  great  earnestness  and  dignity 
of  style,  and  ate  especially  wdl  adapted  to  the 
imtrament.  He  was  not  •»  much  an  innovator 
M  a  refonner ;  he  did  not  faitri'  IiK  t  m  w  striking 
«8sots;  it  cannot  even  be  dcuied  that  his 
teehniquo  was  a  limited  one — ^he  never  goes 
beyond  the  thini  position  —  but,  by  rigiilly 
excluding  everything  that  ap|>eared  to  him 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument,  and 
by  adopting  and  using  in  the  beat  posj*ible  way 
everything  in  the  existing  technique  which  he 
eon-sidered  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the 
violin,  lie  not  only  hindered  a  threatened  de- 
velopment in  the  wrong  direction,  but  also  gave 
to  thi-j  I  raiich  of  the  art  a  sound  and  solid  basis, 
which  his  successors  could  and  did  baild  upon 
■uccessfully. 

The  fo)lowin':r  nru  the  tiflM  of  tba  wjjgfnij 
editions  of  his  works : — 
a>  xn  at«itB«H^*M«iaiM  sfWoHrikhMi 

•Viilt  feons,  MR  •— T  iflHiSi  It  all  ...J 
ISMatJUMwMp;  aaoUMratAmrtMtak  <DZII 

•  tr«.  diM  rkilUd.  vMoaceUo  •vUoMO  MiMiC^«e>S| 
Two  Uter  etUtlOM  publtdnS  at  AaMtttdao.  M  XU 

due  vloUnl  e  arclUuto  col  \mma  v«r  foiipHMh  S{ 
Antwerp,  I«q  ;  Amttenlaa.  (4)  Xtl  BnOMi*  MM  S  tt%  te 
Tiulinl  e  rioloM  o  oMnbiilo.  opt,  4 ;  Boloiiiui,  UM.  AaoltartdMaasf 
thii  woth  at  Aiiutardun  nnder  the  UUr,  IbUettl  ^  "fmL  (S  »tt 
8<Miua*  a  tiolino  e  Tlalonc  o  mnlMlo.  op,  i;  Uoma,  I^M,  mm» 
•mnffcd  by  Uemlnlaal  a>  L'oiicmt  ioubU  46)  UoDcarU  piMl  con  Sua 
vtu'inl  e  rioloncrllo  dl  ivirircrHno  obliipul.  c  due  altri  TtoUnl  •  dl 
eononto  gnMm>  lul  aiblirlo  cb«  *l  iKitnmo  radoppUrv,  op.  6 ;  aocaa, 
1713.  ADoUiar  adiUoa  ai  AmtanlHu  A  inariNr  of  vuiteoi  work* 
Hhr  Conm  SSSM^  taS  mm  m  gmlM  exrept  tin 
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COBNEUUSw 

OOBFE,  JoBEPR,  bom  in  1740  at  Salisbury, 

was  one  of  the  choristers  at  the  cathedni!  tin  re 
under  Dr.  John  Siep}iena,  organist  and  master  of 
the  boy;!.  In  I'jSs  he  was  appointed  GentlaauHl 
of  the  C3iapel  KoyaL  In  1793  he  sacceeded 
Robert  Pairy  as  organist  and  nuwter  of  the 
ehori^jtern  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  which  office* 
he  held  until  1804.  Corfe  oosnpond  and  pub- 
liabed  ft  volume  of  OathednJ  Husie,  consisting  of 
a  service  and  eight  anthems,  etc.  ;  tliree  seta  of 
Glees,  of  twelve  each;  a  Treatise  on  Singing; 
a  Treatise  on  Thonragh  Bass,  a  waek  still 
in  esteem  ;  besides  editing  a  Sekctinn  of  Sirred 
Muriic  made  by  James  Harris,  and  other  wurii«. 
lie  died  In  i8ao^  aged  80. 

His  son  Ahthik  Thomas,  was  bom  at 
Salisbury,  April  9.  1773,  In  1783  he  becaae 
a  chorister  of  Wesntminster  Abbey  under  Dr. 
Cooke.  He  aabaeqaently  studied  the  piano- 
forte under  Muiio  Clemen  ti.  In  1804,  on  the 
renignation  of  hiH  father,  he  was  apfiointed  or> 

Snist  and  master  of  the  children  of  balisbuiy 
thedral.  A.  T.  Corfe  produced  and  published 
a  service  and  some  aiitheiiiH,  .-.<  ver:il  j'iam-forte 
pieces,  and  '  llie  J'rinciples  of  Uarmony  and 
Thorough  Bass.'  He  died,  iridlit  kneeling  in 
pr;(y«T,  .Fan.  2S,  1863,  in  the  90U1  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  where  a  tablet  was  erected  to  bim 
by  his  thirteen  surviving  children,  one  of  whom, 
Chables  William,  Mua.  i>oc.,  is  organist  of 
Cliriit  Onmii.  Oxford.  [W.H.  S.] 

CORKINE,  Willi AK,  probably  a  lutenist, 
published  in  1610  '  Ayzes  to  Si^g'  and  Play  to 
the  Lute  and  Basse  yioU.  With  Fftvins,  GaUi- 

ards,  Almaines  and  Corantos  for  the  Lyra  Violl.' 
and  in  161 2  •  The  Second  Books  of  Ayres^  some 
to  sing  and  play  to  the  Base  Violl  alone ;  othen 

to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base  Vi  .11,  with  new 
Corantoes,  Pavins,  Aliuaines;  as  also  Jivlts  new 
Descants  upon  old  Grounds,  ml  the  Lyra 
Violl.'  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life.    [W.  H.  H.] 

CORNEGA,  an  Italian  contralto^  engaged  by 
Ebsn  fer  the  season  of  i8»6,  at  a  salary  of  £500. 

Among  other  parts,  she  plavid  Felicia  in  '11 
Crociato,'  which  had  been  played  by  Garcia's 
daughter  the  year  befine.  She  waa  v»«ngaged 
in  1 827  at  a  salary  of  £200.  [J .  M.] 

CO&N£LIUS»'PsisB,  «  near  relation  of  the 
painter  of  the  same  name,  and  as  composer  and 

author  a  prominent  represeutalivi'  of  the  mh 
called  New-German  school,  was  bom  at  Majenoa 
Dec.  34, 1834.  He  was  odinnaUy  inteoded  ftr 
the  stage,  and  it  was  not  tlU  after  his  Hr»t  pei^ 
foruiauce,  which  seems  to  have  beeu  unsuccessful, 
that  he  decided  to  adopt  music  as  a  proftssioB. 
His  musical  education  had  been  incompleU\  but 
his  dramatic  studies  had  made  him  acquainted 
with  literature,  and  were  of  considerable  service 
in  develraiqg  his  poetic  faculties.  He  worked 
hard,  ana  acquired  a  vast  amount  of  general 
information.  After  the  death  of  his  father  ^  1 844) 
he  pursued  music  with  eneigy  and  conij  lete- 
neaa;  but  liii  tandandM  irate  forwards  towards 
the  modam  idaa^  mther  than  badkwaxds  to  tlM 
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•triet  niM  of  ccwmteipetot.  In  185a  1m  went 

t'>  Weimar  and  joinen  the  yonnj;  artists  who, 
under  Liiizt's  leaderxbip,  were  atriving  to  carry 
OQt  the  idaM  of  Richard  Wagner.  They  finrmed 
eveiittially  a  separato  gchool,  to  which  ibo  name 
•  New-CJtruian'  became  attached.  It  was  here 
that  Cunielius  became  acquainted  with  Wagner's 
works,  while  with  Liszt  he  formed  ties  of  the 
closest  iutimacy.  His  active  and  versatile  pen 
was  of  great  uen  ictj  to  tlie  young  enterprise. 
He  ttroTo  to  olucidate  the  new  prindplM  in 
tho  'Now  ZeitMlirift  fttr  Mmik*  the 
the  perty^  both  l<y  <tri.;in;il  artir'.cH  ami  by  tran.s- 
Intiilg  n  Mfies  of  lectures  given  in  French  by 
Unt.  Ai  ft  pHMBtleal  embo^meat  of  the  new 
viewf"  he  ciiin{x>sc(l  a  cnniic  ojirrn,  '  Dlt  Barbier 
▼on  Bagdad,'  of  which  only  a  tsinglo  performance 
took  place  (1858).  Liszt  resent^  the  judgment 
of  the  p  ibb'c,  and  left  Weimar,  which  ceased  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  8cbw>l.  In  i8s,H  Cornelius 
went  to  Vienna,  where  Wagner  was  then  living, 
and  became  intimate  with  him  aL*<j.  When 
King  Lvidwig  II  invited  Wagner  to  Munich, 
Cumeliua  followed  him  there  (1865),  firat  as 
reader  to  the  king,  and  later  aa  profeaeor  of 
bannony  and  rhetoric  at  the'Conwrvatoire,  after 
it  bad  been  transfunned  into  the  '  Koiiiglicho 
Musik-schule'  with  U.  von  Biilow  as  principal. 
OomeBiia'i  grand  opera  the  *Cid,'  prixluoed  at 
Weimar  (1865),  may  be  considered  as  the  fruit  of 
bis  intercourse  with  Wagner.  He  was  working 
at  another,  entitled  'OnnlSd*— of  which,  after 
Wagiur's  example,  he  had  himself  taken  the 
subject  fiTim  the  legends  of  tho  Edda — when  he 
died  at  Mayence,  Oct.  34,  1874.  Tlie  etlect  of 
his  drainatie  wurkn  in  furthering  the  Wagner 
movement  cannot  fairly  lie  estimated,  an  the 
pabUe  have  hn<l  no  n-sii  opportunity  of  judging 
of  them.  His  published  works,  principally  vocal, 
■how  him  to  nave  had  mnch  feeling.  The  fol- 
lowing deserve  mention  : — '  Duets  for  Suprano 
and  Baritone,*  op.  6;  '  Laeder-cydus^'  op.  3; 
«WeibnaditiBeder,'  op.  8;  and  *TVaiierdiilre* 
(for  men's  voices),  op.  9.  Most  of  these  are 
•ettings  of  hi«  own  poems.  He  published  a 
Tolome  caflbd  'Lyneciie  Poerfen'  in  1861. 
Some  of  his  works  will  shortly  he  publiHhed ;  and 
Gonlod  is  to  be  completed  from  his  ample  notes 
bj  bia  friend  Hofbaoer  of  Monkh.        [A.  M.] 

CORNKMUSE.  The  Itdian  and  Vnaeh 
aame  lor  the  Hagpipe. 

COliNET.  (Ital.  Cometto;  Fr.  Cornet  a 
pitUHu)»  The  name  was  formerly  given  to  a 
nde  reed  instrument  of  the  oboe  tamily,  but 
it  now  applied  to  a  brass  instrument  with 
cupped  mouthpiece,  internitnliate  between  the 
Fiisuch  bom,  trumpet  and  bugle,  of  compara- 
tivelj  modem  oottB&netioB,  and  formerly  called 
alio  CoBNopEAN.  It  p->  es  the  usual  loale  of 
open  or  harmonic  notes,  as  toilows:— 
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the  real  fundamental  being  tho  octavo  below  the 
iMraife  hflM  flTai^  whioh  ii  nerer  made  oie  ot 


It  b  alio  poarible  to  produce  four  nolei  above 

the  top  C,  correspond iiiL:  tn  thoeo  oommonly  oied 
in  tlie  tnmipet;  but  for  tho  n.  ^  £:  ^ 

1  ar;,'er  bore  and  moathpiece  n  j-  f-  y  - 
of  the  comet  they  are  diffi-  ^  —« 
cult,  and  comparatively  un-  ^ 
used.  The  Fnnich  horn,  on  the  other  haad« 
standinrr  an  octave  lower  than  the  comet,  obtains 
two  harmuuic  sounds,  the  Bt>  and  C,  above  the  G 
last  given. 

The  chief  ofaaiaoteriitie  of  the  comet  ia  the 
nie  of  Tahret  or  fristoiu  for  tiie  purpose  of  in- 
creasing its  compa.-^s  and  bridging  over  the  L'aps 
between  the  natural  harmonic  sounds.  The  valvea 
are  ntoally  three  in  nmnber.  Tliey  oonrirt  «a- 
sentially  of  mechanism,  by  means  of  which  a 
bye  way  or  diversion,  somewhat  longer  than  the 
direct  road,  is  opened  to  the  vibrating  column 
of  air.  The  first  valve  thus  d<  presses  the  pit^-h 
by  a  tone,  the  second  by  a  scnutonc,  the  third 
by  three  semitones.  Hmj  can  be  useid  singly  or 
together.  In  this  manner  the  lower  limit  is 
removed  downward  to  ¥%  in  the  bass  stave,  and 
six  eemitones  are  obtained  by  the  OW  of  the 
pistons  singly  or  in  rond)ination:<— 

hXi      1.3        2,3     1.3OT9       1  I 

-71 — t'f   ar  ^ 

By  the  same  methcxl  all  notes  inten'ening 
between  the  open  notes  of  the  natural  scale  can 
be  provided  for.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  con- 
tnvanoe,  the  early  compoeers  for  the  trumpet 
were  diiTen  to  nuuKO  use  of  lite  raperior  octave, 
in  wliich  a  c m-ceutive  scale  of  oju n  not<.s  can  be 
obtained.  This  is  well  seen  in  Handel's  solos  for 
the  trumpet  It  materially  fnereasee  the  bril< 
lianey  and  the  diffK-ulty  of  the  ohb  r  instrument. 

The  comet  was  originally  made  with  several 
'crooks,'  for  the  keys  of  A,  Bb,  Ab,  6,  C.  and 
even  others;  b\it  it  lias  liwn  cni-torMary  of  late 
to  disjMiuse  with  all  but  the  A  and  !)[>  crooks, 
which  correspond  to  the  clarinets  of  similar  name. 

Tlie  Ixire  of  the  instrument  is  intemiediate  in 
size  l>ct\veen  the  small  cylindrical  tube  and  re- 
stricted bell  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  broad 
conical  form  of  the  bugle.  Tb»  t4me  stands  in 
corresponding  relation  to  thOM  iurtronMBti^ 
lacking  the  penetration  of  the  foimcr,  and  tha 
smooth  honilike  fidness  of  the  latter. 

The  ooroet  baa  not  yet  been  muda  employed  ill 
the  scores  of  classical  music,  though  cHx^asionally 
used  in  orchestras  instead  of  the  truui[)et.  In 
operas  an  instance  of  its  use  which  will  be 
familiar  is  the  air  *Whett  OtbsT  1^'  in  Balfe's 
'  l^ohemian  U  irl.'  [W.  H.  S.] 

CORNET.  This  name  is  given  to  several 
kinds  of  organ  stops;  among  others  to  pedal 
reed'Stopo  of  4  and  2  feet  length  in  numerous 
Dnloh  and  Germmi  organa.  A  'Gomette*  of  4 
ftetOOOars  in  the  cathedral  organ  at  Krunstadt; 
a  *Goraetin'  of  a  feet  in  the  '  Old  Church'  organ 
at  Amsterdam;  and  a  'Gomettino^*  a  feet,  in  tlie 
music  hall  organ  at  I*.o8t<in  in  America. 

The  great  oi;gau  iSolo  Comet  comprised  either 
5,  ^  or  2  ttalta  of  pipai.  When  of  the  tomn 
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it  aonbtod  %  •topped  diapason,  principal, 
twelfth,  fifteenth,  and  tierce.  When  of  4  ranks 
the  stt^ped  diapaeom  wai  omitted;  wheii  of  5, 
tbttt  tad  the  principal  mn  left  out;  eo  that 
the  'oon^odtioik*  on  the  middle  O  kmj  atood 
Am™ 

iiMfti  4iHite  tiMda 
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and  the  one  or  two  separate  stops  necessary  were 
added  or  'drawn*  with  the  eomel  "sdiMi  the 

series  of  5  pipes  was  not  complete.  The  pipes 
of  the  Bolu  oomet  were  4  or  5  'scales*  wider 
or  'laigsr^lhan  the  oorrcMponding  pipea  of  the 
ordinary  stop^,  to  rtuilt  r  the  tone  veiy  poww- 
ful  and  broad;  and  very  frequently,  in  order 
to  make  H  t/HSL  man  prominent^  tha  stop  was 
placed  on  a  soond-board  of  its  own  and  raised 
a  few  feet  above  the  surrounding  pipeu,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  a  'mounted  cornet.'  Father 
Smith  8  solo  cornet  at  the  Temple  (4  xanks) 
waa  not  mounted. 

The  Echo  Comet,  of  soft  Unw,  and  shut  up  in 
a  box,  was  of  3  ranks*  <nr  4  at  most,  the  oomposi- 
tlott  being  as  MKKve  given.  'Oomet  Volnntaries,' 
as  thi  y  wLTc  calkrl,  were  in  great  vogue  for  a 
very  long  time,  and  consisted  of  runs  and  twirls 
fer  the  right  hand,  played  fai  single  notes,  first 
on  the  louder  stop  and  then  repeated  on  the 
Bofler,  the  left  hand  meanwhile  playing  a  soft 
baK).  S<^  fashionable  were  these  peooUar  display 
pie(^  that  Dr.  Dupnis  Htates  on  the  title-page  of 
his  volume  of  voliintaricrt,  containing  Bpeciuieus 
of  the  kindf  that  tliey  were  '  Purformuil  before 
their  MajesUes  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  etc.*;  while  Russell,  in  his  book 
printed  in  181 2,  hIiows  that  the  attachment  for 
the  old  Echo  still  lingered  exactly  a  oentuty 
after  it  had  been  tmpraved  upon  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Swell  (in  171  2).  by  directing  at  the 
liead  of  one  of  his  pieces  '  The  Swell  Pedal  not 
to  he  used  in  this  movement.*  The  name  '  Edio 
Comet'  is  still  frequently  ajiplied  to  a  compound 
stop  of  small  scale  and  light  tone  in  swell 
oigana.  1a  many  of  the  continental  organs  the 
comet  stop  extends  down  to  tenor  C ;  and  in 
some  places  it  is  used,  on  account  of  its  strong 
and  travelling  tone,  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  priest's  voice  at  the  far  end  of  the  church. 
This  is,  or  was,  the  custom  a  few  years  ago  in 
many  of  the  ehnrehea  of  Oolognfl^  <itrfw<iiiig  the 
cathedraL 

As  the  oomet  is  a  eomponnd  stop  that  can  be 

carricxl  through  thi-  us'ial  compass  of  a  manual 
without  any  'break'  in  its  composition,  it  is 
aometimes  looked  upon  as  a  good  stop  fer  eover- 

ing  tin-  n  [f'titioiH  which  necessarily  occur  in  all 
compound  stops  that  rise  to  a  greater  altitude 
than  itself  above  the  unison.   At  such  times  it 

is  made  as  a  'progressive'  stop;  that  is  to  say, 
it  has  tewer  pi])es  in  the  bass,  with  au  incre^ising 
number  up  to  the  middle  of  the  key -board. 
Commencing  with  two  pijies  on  the  CC  key,  a 
third  rank  is  added  at  tenor  C,  and  a  fourth  at 


middle  C ;  and  the  stop  starts  with  a  fifteenth 
and  tierce,  to  which  are  added  tet  a  tw^Ulh 


and  then  a  principal,  thus — 
t  nnkt  S  ruki 


The  'large  scale*  is  presented,  but  the  pipes 
havu  only  narrow  mouths,  and  prmluoe  a  plea- 
sant and  rather  flute-like  quality  of  tone.  A 
stop  Mmewhat  of  thia  Idad  ooona  on  the  great 
manual  of  Schulae*a  flat  oqpa  in  Done^tster 
parish  church.  [E.  ,J. }{.") 

CORNETTR,  Victor,  son  of  an  organist,  bom 
at  Amiens  1795,  a  musician  of  indefetigable 
activity.  He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatoire  in 
181 1,  and  studied  composition  under  Lesueur. 
He  served  in  the  band  of  the  '  Grenadiers  tirsit 
leuiB  de  la  Garde  Imp^riale'  in  1813  and  1814, 
and  was  at  Waterloo ;  was  professor  at  the  Col* 
lego  of  St.  Aclieul  from  1817  to  1825;  member 
of  the  orchestra  at  the  OcUon  (1835),  Opte 
Comique  (1827);  chonis  master  at  we  Op^ 
Comique  (1831-1837);  director  of  singing  at 
the  Gymnase  de  musique  militaire  (1S39) :  oon- 
duetor  of  the  Strosburg  theatre  (184a) ;  choma 
master  to  the  Opdra  national  (1847);  and  again 
chorus  master  at  the  0{K'ra  Comique  (1848) ;  also 
trombonist  in  the  band  of  the  Garde  Nationale^ 
and  dcptity  organist  at  St.  Snlpice  and  the  Tn- 
valitles.  (^iruelte  comjioseii  an  enonnous  mass 
of  music  for  every  variety  of  instrument,  and 
published  methodes  for  trombone,  ophicleide,  oop» 
net  k  pistons,  bugle,  saxhorn,  saxophone,  bassooo, 
oboe,  hom,  trumpet  luop^  O^iO^  viola,  organ, 
and  harmonium.  [M.C.C.] 

COKNU,  the  Italian  tenn  for  Hobk. 

COUJSO  Dl  BASSETTO.    See  B.vs.sET-noB». 

CORNO  DI  OAOCIA,  i  e.  hunting  hum.  the 
French  horn.  The  name  oftoa  oooua  in  J.  8. 

Bach's  scores. 

CORNOPEAN,  a  name  originally  applied  to 
the  comet  k  pistons,  though  now  disoaeo. 

CORNYSHE,  or  CORNISH,  William,  was 
master  of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  in 
which  office  he  sucoeeded  Gilbert  Banestre  about 

the  year  1490.  In  the  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of 
Ueniy  Vil  under  date  Nov.  ta,  J  493,  a  pay- 
ment fs  entered  *to  one  Corayshe  fbr  a  prophecy 
in  rewardo,  i.^jr.  4(/.,'  and  in  the  Privy  Punie 
Expenses  of  Henry's  Queen,  Elizabeth  of  York, 
under  date  Bee.  150a,  a  similar  amoont  fat 
'  setting  of  a  carralle  upon  Christmas  day.'  When 
the  childrcu  of  the  chapel  under  Coruyshe  t<v>k 
part  in  the  performance  a  play  at  court  they 
were  rewarded  with  the  sum  of  '6/.  \y.  ^d.' 
Coniyshc  was  a  great  favourite  with  Henry 
VIII.  We  find  a  |m>-ment,  '8  Henry  VI J L 
Nov.  To  Master  Coraishe,  gentylman  of  the 
King's  ChapeU,  upon  a  warraunt,  in  rewardo. 
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loo/.'  But  this  large  sum,  do  doubt,  included 
gistuities  to  his  brethren  in  the  Chapel.  In 
1504  Comyahe,  l>eing  confined  in  the  Fleet 

Jiriaon.  upon,  as  hp  informs  uh,  mine  {jdm  iu- 
ionnation  given  by  an  enemy,  wrote  a  noon 
entitled,  'A  Treatise  between  Trouth  and  In- 
furmaciun,'  some  extracts  from  wliidi  .are  ^nven 
In  HAwkiiia's  History  of  Mosic.  The  real  cause 
of  lut  incMowtion  la  aakiiown,  but  it  has  been 
eonjeettired  tiiat  he  bad  anowed  hiB  |>en  greater 
freedom  than  was  agreeable  to  mmie  persims. 
However  in  1508  we  again  tmd  hiui  taklJiig  part 
in  a  oomi  play,  as  app  art*  by  a  payment  'To 
Mr.  Kite,  Coniislie,  and  other  of  the  Chapell 
tbat  pUyed  afibre  the  King  at  liichmoute,  6/. 
13*.  4(i.'  The  dale  of  Coraydii^a  death  b  un- 
certain, but  it  was  iK^fi  re  i  cifi,  in  wliich  year  the 
name  of  William  Crane  occurs  as  master  of  the 
ehildran.  [W.H.H.] 

00BNT8HB»  WnUAH,  junior,  son  of  the 
pfOCeding,  was  a  comI>o^e^  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Tliree  part-tK>ugM  by  him 
are  contained  in  a  manuscript  yolume  oompikd 
by  Dr.  Robert  Fayrfax,  and  now  in  the  library 
Of  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  5465.)  Two 
of  thoiw  HougK  were  printed  bj  Bawkins  in  his 
Hii.t<.ry  of  Music.  [W.  II.  II.] 

CORRI,  DomorioOi  bom  in  Naplee  1744,  died 
in  London  about  1816;  atndied  under  Porpora 
from  1763  to  67.  In  74  t^ettlel  in  London,  pro- 
ducing there  'Aleasandro  nell'  Indie'  (I774)» 
aome  yean  later  'TIm  IVavellen^*  hi*  beet  work  ; 
but  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  teaching  singing. 
Hie  dat^hter,  a  singer  and  haqnst  of  merit, 
manied  Doang/with  whom  Corn  entered  into 
partnership  as  music-seller  and  publisher  ( 1 797  , 
but  the  xpeculation  failed.  His  compositionii  in- 
elode^  besides  the  operas  above  named,  a  quantity 
of  songs  to  English,  French,  and  Italian  words ; 
.  Sfjnatas,  airs,  and  rondos ;  '  The  Art  of  Fingering' 
(lyinilon  1799);  and  'TTie  Singer's  Preceptor' 
(ditto  1798) ;  also  »  'Muaioal  Dictionaij'  (Lon- 
don i79'<)  and  a  'Muafoal  Orannnar.*  He  left 
three  feoiiB,  Amonki,  who  8ettle<l  in  Aim-rica; 
lioxTAOO,  dramatic  oompoeer:  and  Ha  ton,  a 
taaohar  in  DabMn.  [M.  C.  C] 

OORRI-PALTONI,  MDifB.FBAirGn,  daughter 

of  Natale  Corri,  and  niece  of  I>>menico,  horn  in 
luiinburgh  1801,  a  dramatic  singer  of  ability; 
etudied  under  Catalaui  in  181 5  and  16.  She  sang 
in  London  (iS20>;  in  Germany  ;  in  T til y,  where 
siie  married  Pidtoui,  a  singer ;  iu  Madrid  (1827) ; 
Md  with  l^blache  in  Milan  (1838).  In  1830  she 
letomed  to  Germany.  i]>  r  voice  was  a  flne  mexzo- 
•Ojnsno,  with  a  bnlbant  nhake.  [M.  C.  C] 

CORTECCIA,  Francfsco  di  BEB.VARr>o,  bom 
early  in  the  i6lh  century  at  Arezzo,  died  in 
ilorenoe  1571 ;  in  1531  organist  of  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Florenoe,  and  In  49  ehapelomaster  to  Cosmo  I ; 
alio  n  Canon  of  8.  Lorenzo.  Hits  eomp*>^ition.s 
indnde  nine  piecea  for  4,  6,  and  8  voices  with 
vanoua  inatmnwBto,  in  a  rare  work  ealled  *Mu- 
■tohia  fotte  nelle  nozze,  etc.'  (Venice,  Gardano, 
tft39) ;  '  M«dri|^  a  quattro  voci,'  lib.  1  and  a 


(lb.  1545  and  1547) ;  '  Primo  libro  de*  Madrigali 
a  5  •  6  vod*  (lb.  1547) ;  'Responsoria  et  iMtl* 

ones  bebdomadae sanctae'  (Tb.  1570)  ;  'Residuum 
cantici  Zacchariae'  (lb.  1570) ;  and  'Cantioorum 
liber  primua'  (lb.  1571),  published  a  few  months 
after  his  death.  A  ropy  of  the  madrij;  tls  is  in  the 
Library  of  Christ  Church,  (Oxford.  The  Libraiy 
of  S.  Lorenzo  also  contains  33  hymns  in 
counterpoint.  Corteccia,  with  Striggio,  oompoeed 
music  for  Cini's  intermezzo  '  Paich^  e  TAmorino,* 
for  the  marriage  of  FranoMOO  da*  Medici  and 
Joanna  of  .\n»tria  in  1565.  [M.  C.  C] 

COKTELLIN 1,  Camillo,  a  composer  of  church 
muHic,  who  lived  at  the  commencement  of  the 
1 7  th  century,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  muni- 
cipality of  Bologna.  Fnun  his  proficiency  on  the 
violin  he  went  by  the  name  of  II  Violino.  Vin- 
oenti  of  Yenioe  published  several  volumes  of  his 
works,  oottristin^  of  Psalms,  Litanies,  Masses,  and 
other  sacred  pieces.  The  preface  to  one  of  these 
volumes,  intituled '  Messe  conoertate  a  otto  voci,' 
is  fntereetfaig  beoause  it  givea  a  Idnt  of  the  man* 

ner  in  which  in  tho.se  early  tiuicj  the  in'^tni- 
mental  and  vocal  parts  were  combined  in  church 
nraria  Tlw  passage  allndod  to  ii  aa  Ibiktws :  <Ln 

Messa  In  Domino  confido  ha  la  Gloria  eoncertata; 
e  dove  saranno  le  lettere  graudi,  il  can  tore  canterik 
solo;  e  dove  aannno  le  linee,  i  tromboni  e  altri 
simili  stromenti  soneranno  soli.'  { K.  H.  P.] 

CORYPlL£US(««pw^M,  chorus-leader).  An 
offioor  on  Dr.  Heathei^B  feondatiOD  at  Oxfintl» 

intf'nded  by  the  founder  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
musical  exercises  conducted  by  the  CUOBAOUS. 
The  duties  of  tiie  CoryphniM  have  long  been 
iniaL:inary:  his  aalaiy  waa  naver  more  than 
numioal.  [C.  A.  F.] 

COSI  FAN  TUTTE,  OBSf  a  La  mvola  diolt 

AMANTI.  An  opembuffa  in  two  acts,  commanded 
by  the  l^peror,  lifantto  by  Da  Ponte,  music  by 
Mowrt;  produced  at  YMnna  Jan.  96,  1790; 

Ixtmlon,  Kintr'n  Tliratrc.  May  9.  iSil.  "The 
libretto  is  so  bad  and  the  music  so  good  that 
various  attsmpta  hnve  been  made  to  fit  the  opera 
with  new  worrl?*,  as  'Le  I^ibonrenr  Cliinois* 
(1807),  '  Peines  d'amour  iK-nlues'  (Barbier  & 
Carre,  1 863).  Otto  Jahn  possessed  a  MS.  Masa 
made  up  from  it.  In  England  it  waK  translated 
as  '  Tit  fur  Tat.'  The  German  vendon  is  entitled 
Weibertr€U4. 

COSSMANN,  nFRNn.vnn,  an  eminent  violon- 
celli.tt,  .son  of  a  Jcwisli  merchant ;  bom  at  Dessau 
May  17,  i'^2i.  His  firt<t  iiLstructor«  on  the  cello 
were  E«i>enhahn  and  K.arl  Itrechhler  at  Bruns- 
wick, Tlieotlor  Muller  (of  the  Mulkr- (jtiartet) 
and  Kummer  nt  Draadeu.  After  completing  his 
Htudies,  Cossnumn  went  to  Paris,  where  he  played 
in  the  orchestra  of  die  Grand  Opc^ra,  and  thenea 
to  London  (1841),  in  the  then  palmy  days  of 
Italian  opera.  In  1843  he  was  an  acknowledged 
master  of  his  iRstrnment  in  Oermany.  Men* 
dt  ls-Mihn  secured  him  in  1847  for  the  (iewandhaus 
Concerts,  and  he  utilised  his  stav  in  Lei{)sic  by 
studying  under  Hauptanann.  His  appointment 
as  fiirst  cello  under  Iii^zt  at  Weimar,  in 
exercised  an  iuipurtant  influence  on  his  career. 
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He  had  a  cmisitlLruMe  f^haro  with  .Toatliirn,  and 
also  with  Bulow  and  Tausi;,',  in  the  movement 
which  took  place  under  Linzt's  leadertthip.  In 
1866  he  became  professor  at  the  Conservatoire  at 
Moscow,  where  he  worked  with  Laub  and  N  ici  ilaua 
RubiiMteiii  until  hia  return  to  Germany  in  1870. 
Sbm  then  he  hae  IitbcI  without  aaj  fixed  ap- 
poinlmeiit  aft  Baden -lUden.  CoastnAnn  is  a 
virtooeo  of  tiw  ftnt  rank.  He  is  remarkable 
alike  finr  leieno^  polished  ezecati<m,  and  power 
of  winging  on  tlic  in>triinicnt.  Furthennoru  he 
is  a  great  soloiut,  and  an  excellent  chauibcr 
muneuHB,  above  all  in  quarteta,  Thu  last  quality 
he  owen  partly  to  his  studien  undur  M(iller,  and 
partly  to  the  general  cultivutiou  he  ao<iuired  at 
Weimar.  He  is  much  iutercsteil  in  compoations 
for  his  instrument ;  be  has  brought  forward  many 
new  concertos,  as  well  as  those  of  Schumann  and 
A.  Rubinstein,  which  are  too  much  ut'>,'lectod. 
Uia  oompoeitiona  embraoe  a  concert- atuck  for 
«aUo^  hut  aM  not  important,  [A.  M.] 

006TA»  an  Italian  einger  aft  the  Kbg'e  The- 
atre about  1 790,appeareil  in  Cimaioea*s  'Ninotta,' 
in  the  'Due  Castellani  burlati'  of  Fnbrizi,  in 
Nasolini'a * Andromaca,'  Federici's  '  L'Uaurpatore 

inn'K  «-nt<',*  nnil  l'.iam  }n'rt  '  Villanella  rapita.'  He 
■was  a  guud  performer  of  what  were  called  messi 
tantteri,  [J.M.] 

COSTA,  AyoRKA.  teacher  of  singing;  bom  at 
Brescia,  settled  in  London  in  iSaS.  His  best 
pupils  wcfe  Mdme^  Boifondio^  and  Mdme.  Alher- 
tuzzi.  Ho  published  a  method  called  '^Vna- 
Irtical  Consideratious  on  the  Art  of  Singing' 
(London  18^).  [H.O.C.] 

COSTA,  Michael,  son  of  tho  lat«>  riivalicre 
Pasquale  Costa,  of  an  old  Spanish  family,  was 
born  at  Naplsa  Feb.  4,  t8io.  Having  a  great 
inclinatinn  for  music,  he  was  placeil  at  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Music  in  Naples,  and  at  a 
pUMio  examination  obtained  a  tree  scholarship 
from  Fcnlinand  I,  Kin  ^  of  the  two  Sicilies.  At 
the  age  of  15,  he  compoiied  a  cantata,  for  the 
tlieatro  in  the  ooUege,  entitled  '  L'lmmagine.* 
In  1826  ho  composed  for  the  same  theatre  an 
opera  ealle«l  'II  Delitto  pimito';  and  in  1827 
another,  '  II  Sospetto  funesto.*  He  composed 
also  at  this  period  a  Grand  Mass  for  4  voices, 
a  'IKxit  DtnniBus,*  three  symphoniee,  and  an 
oratorio,  '  L;i  i^as-i  aie.'  In  1828  Costa  was  en- 
gaged by  the  manager  of  the  Teatro  Nuovo  to 
compose  an  open  senu-sena,  called  *U  oaxtwe 
d'lldt -Hilda.'  In  1829  he  composed 'Malvina,*  an 
opera,  for  Barbaja,  the  £amous  impresario  of  San 
Carlo.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  ZtngarelU, 
his  maettro,  sent  him  t  >  I'.inninghani,  to  direct  a 
psalm  of  his  cumpuiiition,  '  Super  Huntina  Jiabilo- 
nia.'  On  the  young  Costa's  arrival,  through 
some  mi. ^understanding,  he  was  ol)li,'ed,  having 
a  fair  tenor  voice,  to  ning  in  the  p.balni,  iruitcud 
of  directing  the  music,  in  1830  lie  wua  engaged 
by  Laporte,  as  maestro  al  piano  at  the  King's 
tiieatre.  In  the  next  year  he  composed  the 
nrasio  of  the  grand  liuHet,  ' Kenilworth.'  In 
183a  Monck  Masou,  the  then  imnresario,  cn^raged 
h^aadinelarofftlMinu^;  ana  in  that  capacity 


he  wTote  tho  ballet,  'Une  heurc  k  NapUa=,'  and 
several  other  pieces  for  operas  and  coueert-rLM^mia. 
'  This  was  the  year,'  writes  Mr.  Chorley,  '  when 
(happy  event  for  Et^land  !)  the  Italian  orchefltra 
was  placed  under  the  din-ction  of  Sigiior  Costa.' 
In  1833,  engaged  by  Laporte  as  director  and 
oondnetor,  Iw  composed  tne  ballet  *8lr  Htion' 
for  Taglioni,  and  the  favmirit''  q'lartet,  *  Keeo 

auel  tiero  istante.'    At  the  invitation  of  Severini, 
lie  imprssario  of  the  Itidian  opera  aft  Faria,  he 
wrote  the  opera  *  Malek  Adhel.' in  1837,  wliii  h 
was  perlonned  there  in  February  1838  witli 
moderate  sua^eiw,  but  with  better  fortune  in 
lAinduu.    Tin-  critic  already  quoted  says  on  this 
point,  •  Whether  a  great  couduct<jr  can  ever  be 
a  great  composer,  is  a  doubtful  matter.  .  .  . 
From  the  first  evening  when  Signor  Costa  took 
up  the  baton, — a  young  man.  from  a  country  then 
despised  by  every  musical  pedant,  a  youth  who 
came  to  England  without  flourish,  announcement^ 
or  protection  . . .  ft  was  felt  that  ha  him  were  oou> 
bined  tlu^  nmteriaLs  uf  a  great  conductor;  nerve 
to  enforce  discipline,  readiness  to  the  second,  and 
thatoeriain  inflnenoe  whidi  <mly  •  Tigarooi  man 
could  exercise  over  the  disconnected  folk  who 
made  up  an  orchestra  in  tho^e  days.    Hb  Malek 
Adhel  u  a  thorangiily  conscientious  work,  con* 
taiuing  an  amount  of  melody  with  which  he  has 
never  been  duly  creilited.'    It  contained  a  song 
for  Bnluni  of  stupendous  difficulty — which  has 
been  a  niain  obstacle  to  its  revival — as  well  as 
some  telling  music  for  the  other  singers.  In 
1843  Costa  composed  the  ballet-music  of  'Alma' 
for  Geiito ;  and  in  1844  the  opera  '  Don  Carloa.* 
In  1844  three  new  opera*  were  produoed  in 
London,  of  which  '  the  worthiest,'  says  Mr. 
Ch(»'ley, '  was  Signor  Costa's  Don  Carlcsi,  which 
had  nevertheless  not  the  good  fortune  to  please 
the  jniMic.    Yet  it  in  full  >^f  go^wl  music  :  the 
orchestra  is  handled  with  a  thorough  laiowledge 
of  effect  and  colour.    One  trio  for  male  voina 
is  so  srdid  and  fine  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  sotm  forgotten.*    In  i^^6  he  ijuittcti  the 
opera ;  and  the  orchestra,  which  he  had  brought 
to  a  point  of  perfection  previously  unknown  in 
England. paiiml  into  other  hands.    In  L\>bta 
undertook  the  direction  of  the  Philkanmoniio 
orchestra;  and  that  of  tho  new  Italian  Opera, 
Oovent  Garden;  and  in  48  that  of  the  Sacred 
Hanntmic  Society.    In  49  h*'  w.-w  engaged  for 
the  Birmingham  Festival,  which  he  has  since 
oontinned  to  conduet.   With  the  season  of  54 
ho  gave  np  tin  Jxtfnn  of  the  Philharmonic,  and 
wtm  succeeded  ^for  one  ^ear)  by  Richard  Wagner. 
In  55  he  composed  his  outario  'Eli*  ftr  Ilia 
Birmingham  Festival.    Hf  conducted  the  I'nid- 
ford  Festival  in  53,  and  the  JA-e<i.i  F».«tival  in 
74  ;  and  as  conductor  of  the  Sacred  Uannonie 
Society  has  directed  the  Hamh  1  Festivals  fn-tn 
57  to  the  present  date.    Beside  other  occai*i<  nai 
C(»m}MMitiotui,  his  second  oratorio,  '  Naauian,'  w  as 
also  written  for  Birmingham,  in  1864.    He  lias 
written  additional  accompaniments  for  'Solomon,' 
'  JudivH,'  and  others  of  Ilandt  W  orat4^>rio6  for  the 
Sacred  Hormonio  Society.   In  t86o  he  received 
the  hoQonr  of  knightiiood.  8ir  Mwiael  is  aba 
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decorated  with  orders  from  the  Bovereigns  of 
Gemmny,  Turkey,  the  Netheriaad^  Wiiitanberg, 
Italy,  L  tc,  in  recognition  of  his  talent  and  position. 
He  has  be'  n  n'xnco  1871  'director  of  tlie  music, 
composer,  anl  <nd|io(ar*  at  Her  Majesty's  Opera. 
His  serviceij  in  tho«e  captdtiM  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  in  London.  [J.  M.] 

COSTANTIMI,  a  weoiKia  donna,  wbo  played 
Matil.lii  in  IlamM's  'Otho'  in  1726,  which  had 
het  u  Au.'Uita^'ia  Kobinttou's  part  in  1723.  She  al«o 
ai>i«areti  a.s  Aimira  in  'Seipio*  in  tne  same  year, 
after  which  her  name  does  not  ocnir.         [J .  M.] 

C06TANTINI,  Fabio,  bom  in  Home  about 
1570,  diapel-naater  to  the  oonfratorafty  of  the 

Rosan-  at  Ancona,  and  afterwards  at  the  cathe- 
dral of  Urvicto.  Uis  compotdtious  include  motets 
for  i,  3,  and  4  voices  (Rome  1596)  ;  'Motetti 
,  .  .  .  t'  Psaliiii  e  Ma;:jfiiififat '  (Th.  1618);  and 
'Condette  amurubc,'  a  beries  of  canzone  and  mad- 
rigals (Oirieto  i6ai).  He  also  puUiihed  '  Se- 
Isetae  cantiones  exccllentis-simonim  auctorum' 
(Home  1614),  a  collection  of  S-part  moteta  by 
Palestrina,  the  Nanini,  the  Anerii,  Marenzio, 
LocatoUo,  Oiovanelli,  and  others  beside  himself ; 
and  ano^er  collection  of  airs  and  madrigals  called 
•Ghirlandetta  amorosa*  (Ometo  l6ai).  [M.C.C] 
COSTA XZI,  JuAV,  known  as  GinnnTiino  <li 
Boma,  bcvjiuae  he  was  bom  there  ;  wa.s  for  nouw 
tima  in  the  hoosehold  of  Cardinal  Otto}H)iii,  and 
mm  appointed  in  1754  chapel-maiiter  of  St.  Peter's, 
which  he  retained  till  lua  death  in  1778.  He 
OOmpoeed  an  opera  '  Carlo  Magno '  (Rome  1739) ; 
a  finis  'Miserere' ;  motets  in  16  parts  for  4  diolrs, 
offertorioms,  and ti&mtkmA miuio.  [M.C.C] 

COSTE,  Gaspard^  diorfflsr  in  the  cathedral 

of  A\'i)4nnn  alxxit  1530.  comp'wr  of  son-^  and 
madrigals,  pref«rve<.i  iu  the  ftillowiiig  collections  ; 
*Trente-cinq  livrea  des  chanwms  h  quatre  partiea' 
(Paris  1539-1549) ;  '  Le  Parangon  des  chansons ' 
(Lyons  1540-1543);  'Motetti  del  Fiore'  (lb. 
1532  1539);  'Sdegnosi  ardori;  Musica  di  di- 
Tend  authori  sopra  un  istesso  sogeito  di  parole' 
(Mmdch  1575);  and  'Gliiiland*  di  Fforetti 
toueicale'  (Knnie  i^Sg).  [M.C.C] 

CO.STlilLEY,  William,  a  Pcotch  musician, 
bom  1 531,  settled  in  France,  and  was  organist  to 
Henri  II  and  Charles  IX.  Author  of  a  treatise 
eaUed  'Musique'  (Paris  1579);  songs  in  the 
'Chansons  k  4  et  5  parties '  published  by  Le  Roy 
and  Ballanl  (lb.  1567),  Some  pieces  of  his  are 
in  the  library  at  Chrleans.  Costeley  was  one  of 
the  sodety  cadled  *Pay  de  nradqne  en  hflmear 
de  Ste.  Ctcile'  (if/i)  at  Evrcux,  and  sometiniea 
entertained  the  members  at  his  own  boose  in 
Ettsuz.  He  died  tbere  in  1606^  [M.O.G.] 

COSYN,  Be.vjamis,  was  probably  a  son  of 
John  C^yn,  who  in  1585  published  sixty  psalms 
in  six  parts  in  plain  counterpoint.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  comptoecr  of  lesHons  for  virginals. 
Mmij  of  his  pieces  are  extant.  He  flourished  in 
thabslhalf  of  thaiTtiioentnry.  [W.H.H.] 

OOnLLON  (i.<.  'apettiooiit*).   Originally  a 

simple  French  dance  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV, 
which,  acoonlin^  to  some  authors,  resembled  the 


Branle,  but,  according  to  others,  was  a  variety  of 
quadrille.  The  modern*ootiBon  is  aimply  a  species 

of  quick  waltz,  of  p-eat  length  and  elaborate 
contrivances,  but  with  no  special  music  :  for  the 
ditierent  varietlssof  it,  waltaes^  poUu%  mazurk^^, 

and  galops,  are  employed.  [E.  P.] 

COTTAGE  PLANO  (Fr.  Piano  droit ;  ItaL 
and  Ger.  also  ¥r.  PtoMmo).   An  upright  piano* 

fiirte  usually  about  four  feet  hiyh,  invented  early 
in  this  century,  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Cabinet  piano,  but  less  thought  of  for  some  yean, 
until  the  ninrc  onivcnicntheit^ht  andlKttcra<'tion 
of  the  lower  iunlrument,  couibiucd  witli  clitaper 
eonstruction,  found  appreciation,  and  brought 
about  the  diHplaeement  of  the  Cabinet  and  the 
onco  familiar  .Sjuare.  To  Rol^ert  Womum  the 
younger,  whose  patent  (No  3419)  for  an  upright, 
with  *^i«g«t^i  strings,  was  taken  out  in  1811,  is 
due  the  invention  and  earliest  manufacture  of 
oblique  and  vertic-vl  cotta^'c  piaiiofdrtc.s  in  Eng> 
land.  In  the  year  18 15  igoace  Pleyel,  founder 
of  the  house  of  Fleyel,  Wolff,  et  Cie.,  employed 
Henri  Pajx>,  an  ingenious  nn  oliaiiician,  to  organise 
the  introduction  of  the  eonstruction  of  these  in- 
struments in  Paris  (Pape,  Snr  lea  Inventiaiis.  eto. ; 
Paris,  1845),  fri'm  which  beginning  arose  the 
impt^rtant  manufacture  of  French  cottage  pianos, 
lu  Germany  and  America  npriglil  pianos  have 
iK't  made  much  way.  [Siv  Pianoforte, uImj 
xtr  Piano,  Ouliwlk,  and  Piccolo.]    |^A.  J.  U.] 

OOTITHAOOt  or  OONTUMAOOI,  Caklo^ 

bom  at  Naples  169*^,  ditd  there  1775:  pujiil  of 
A.  tScarlatti,  succeeded  Durante  at  S.  ()uofrio ; 
organist  and  prolific  compossr  of  (dimdi  musio. 

He  wrote  'Regole  dell'  aocompagn.inKnto'  and 
'Trattato  di  contrapunto,'  works  which  have 
remained  in  MS.,  excepting  some  '  Parttmenti,* 
published  by  Choron  in  his  *  Principes  de  compo- 
sition des  ^oolesd'Italie'  (Paris  1808).  (^M.C.C.] 

OOUAG  (French  for  'qnack*),  a  sudden  hor- 
rible noise  to  which  any  clarinet  is  liable  when 
the  reed  is  out  of  order  and  the  wind  not  quite 
under  control.  Called  also  '  the  goose.*  (See  a 
good  storv'  in  Sj>ohr,  Selbstbiographie,  i.  i''>7.) 

COUNTEIIPOINT  is  '  the  art  of  combining 
mdodiea.*    Its  name  arose  from  the  ancient 

system  of  notation  by  points  or  '  pricks.'  When 
one  set  of  points  was  added  to  another,  to  signify 
the  sinraltaneotts  performanoe  of  various  melo- 
dies agreeing  in  harmony,  it  was  called  '  point 
against  point' — i.  e.  contrapimctum,  or  counter- 
point. Covmterpi^tint  is  u.'.ually  divided  into  two 
kinds — plain  and  double— and  each  of  them  is 
subdivided  into  various  orders  or  species.  There 
are  very  stringent  rules  about  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent intervals  in  plain  counterpoint  which  are 
more  or  less  relaxed  in  modem  mvrie;  when, 
however,  they  are  fully  olwerved,  the  piece  is 
said  to  be  written  in  '  strict  countcopoint.  It  is 
usual  to  take  some  fragment  of  aa  old  chant  or 
chorale  as  the  'can^>  li  riiiu'  or  ]ilain-chant,  to 
which  other  parts  or  melodies  are  added  as  ao- 
oompaniments  according  to  the  tides  above 
referrt^^l  Ut.  This  is  called 'adding ft  ooanteipoini 
to  a  given  subject.' 
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and  modem  laxity  in  plain  coimterp«.>int  chiully 
relates  to  the  aiLmkaion  of  cooaecutive  octave* 
and  fiftiu  bj  eontntiy  motion,  evvn  btwcen 
extreme  fMuis,  and  the  d'^ctrino  of  falne  relntions, 
especially  that  of  the  tiitune.  Plain  counter- 
p  >int,  however,  is  most  aaeftil  o«  a  ttudp,  whereby 
facility  may  I'O  aoniircd  in  conquering'  ditficulties 
ariKiu^'  from  the  various  motions  ot  the  ditierent 
parts  in  a  pieoe  <rf  ailHfe.  It  ia  obviouB,  there- 
fore, that  the  more  stringent  rules  ahould  be 
obfierred  by  students  with  a  view  to  thiit  par- 
ticular object,  and  tint  than&m  Ihay  we  caloKoed 
ia  the  beat  tezt-booka. 

Plain  oounteipoint  ia  genaraUy  dividad  into 
flvespcciea.  TliaiiitiaoMkd'natai^aiutnota.' 


C'lUiilrrfMiint. 

The  second  fipecies  ia  called  'two  notoa  to  one.* 


The  third  speoiaa  ia  oallad  *taat  notea  to 

CounUrpoint. 


The  fourth  ia  caDad  'qrnoopaiad  ooonterpoini.* 

SouHtrrfmint. 


Caniii  f.-rm 


I  l%a  tMi  aparfaa  la  called  '  florid  ootinterpnint,' 
and  is  a  combituitinn  or  rather  alternation  of  the 
laat  threes  with  certain  onuunomtal  Yaiiationa 
peooUwtoilMU: 


'  1  ■■  1  - 

PUin  ooimtflipoint  may  ba  in  any  nmnber  of 
partti,  and  the  canto  fiaraio  may  be  aanignrd  to 
the  ujij'or,  middle,  or  lowest  parta,  according 
to  cinnna^tanccH. 

Double  counterpoint  ia  when  two  or  mm 
melodiea  ara  ao  oonatmoted  tfiat  either  of  them 
may  form  a  correct  la.vi  to  the  others;  and  when 
the  various  melodies  may,  by  ttamfMaitian,  be 
placed  in  any  relatire  order  of  aonteneaa,  without 
infringinij  the  laws  of  harmony.  Tliese  tnrn*- 
poeitions  may  be  such  as  tu  produce  counter- 
points at  the  octave,  tenth,  twemh,  or  any  other 
interval,  but  the  meat  naoal  ia  doable ooonterpaint 
at  the  octave. 

Wiamplea  of  Tariooa  double  eoantaipafaite— 


MotABT. 


Ft 

1 — • — 

The  above  ia  a  specimen  of  double  ooaatat^ 
{Mint  at  tim  oetaM. 

The  aad  qiaeiea  a  a*  the  fMM»  en  aCtaato  tesMK 


Ftnc. 


9 
-a^rV  e 
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c.  p.  f,^^^ 

-«>- 


The  above  is  doable  countexpoiut  at  the  tea 
bdonr. 

Triple  or  qurulruple  counterpoints  consist  of 
three  or  four  meltNlieit  oo  adopted  that  any  of 
them  majr  be  a  baa  to  the  other.  TUa  can  only 
be  done  witli  coimterpoint  at  the  oct-ive. 

Counterpointtt  may  aLao  be  constructed  by  oon- 
tniy  motion,  at  by  augmentation,  or  diminvtioii, 
nr  r(-tn>;,Ti  Hsion.  In  c<in»]M..sittons  in  more  than 
two  purts,  the  cuunteqx)iut  ia  often  couiined  tu  two 
part0,  while  the  others  are  free  aocompaainunfl 
111  onl«.T  to  fill  up  and  comjdtte  the  haniiony. 

iu  a  fugue  the  subject  and  cuunteruubject  are 
aeceaMrily  constructed  in  doable  ooaaterpoiBl 
[See  article  Fi  a  K  ] 

EVv  a  gofxl  example  of  counterpoint  at  the 
twelfth  and  in  diminution,  see  the  fine  chorus '  Let 
all  the  Angels  of  Grxl,'  in  Handera  '  Mcaaiah.' 

For  an  example  of  hve  subjecte  in  double  coim- 
terpoint  at  the  octave,  MO  the  finale  of  Mozart's 

•  J  upiter '  SjTuphcmy.  [F.  A.  G  O.  J 

COUNTERSUBJECT.    WTien  the  subject  of 

•  Ibgue  has  bean  propoeed  hf  one  Toioe  it  is 
Waal  for  the  answer,  which  is  taken  up  1>y 
another  voice,  to  be  accompanied  by  the  former 
with  a  counterfvoint  sufficiently  reoognisable  as 
a  definite  subject  to  take  its  part  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  fugue,  and  this  is  called  the 
oountenubject ;  as  in  the  chorua  '  Asd  with  his 
ttrifm,'  m  Handal'a  '  MoMah'— 


^^^^^^ 


C'untfT- 


It  should  be  capable  of  being  treated  with  the 
original  Bubject  in  double  countoriHiint  — that  is, 
either  abore  or  below  it,  aa  in  the  chorus  ju^t 
named,  where  it  firrt  appeal*  in  an  upper  part, 
hnt  farther  on  in  the  tenOT,  with  tlw  origiaal 
■abject  in  the  treble  ;  thu*'— 


"  rfi'Y  rrfrr 


etc. 

But  it  is  allowable  to  alter  it  Hli^'htly  when  thus 
t>*at«d,  BO  long  as  itj»  character  is  distinctly 
marked.    The  principal  subject  of  the  above 


was  a  favourite  with  the  conij)osers  of  the  Ust 
century  ;  inhtances  of  it  witli  different  counter- 
subjects  will  be  found  in  llaii'lol's  'Jostpli,'  in 
Mozart's  Ro«|uieui,  and  in  a  cjuartct  of  llayiiu's 
in  F minor;  also  iu  Cortlli's  Solos,  op.  i,  No,  3. 

When  a  second  subject  appeairs  simultaneously 
with  the  first  projxisition  of  the  principal  subjrct 
it  is  common  to  nj>eak  of  it  as  tlie  couiit^-Tsuhject, 
as  in  the  following,  by  Handel  (6  oi^an  fugues 
no.  3)— 

I 


i 


c.  s. 


r=a:t= 


but  many  theorists  think  HutX.  this  tends  to  con- 
fbeion,  vaA  wish  it  to  be  oaDed  a  seeond  mibjeelL 

('hLTubini  htM  that  a  fucrnc  oouM  not  In  .  r  rtuire 
than  one  principal  subject,  and  that  thi-reforu 
the  terms  first,  second,  er  third  oounter^ubject 
Hh')nM  used  to  desitrnate  any  siibji  i  ts  h 
f  llii'A  a  t  r  tlie  first;  !iut  th(.'  ijuu>tion  does  nut 
Mcem  to  ho  of  any  T«9y  great  im])ortance. 

For  further  fiHWliiiMiiil  of  thii*  question  poe 
Flolb.  LC.U.ii.P.] 

COUNTEBTENOR.  SeeAuo. 
OOUNTEY-DANCK  See  Ck>HTUDAH8s. 

COUPART,  Antoink  MaBIB,  bom  in  Paris 
1780,  died  there  1854,  originator  and  editor  of 
the'Almanach  des  Speetadei*  (Fteie  1822 -I  K36). 
Coupart  was  for  many  years  an  cmphtyt^  in  the 
'  Bureau  des  joumaux  et  ties  theatres '  and  had 
s{  et^^ial  opportunities  for  gaining  his  information, 
lie  also  wrote  vaudevilles  and  come<liet<,  and 
edited  several  collections  of  songs.       [M.C.  C] 

OOUPERIN,  FBAirpoiS,  callefl,  like  Louie 
XrV,  'Le  Grand,'  was  bom  at  Paris  and 
died  there  1733.  In  l6g6  ho  became  organist  of 
St.  Gervais,  iu  which  office,  from  about  1 650  to 
1700,  ho  was  both  preceflcnl  and  <ric.  ,  (^led  by 
membern  of  the  Couperiu  laiuily,  who  were 
all  professional  musicians.  But  though  he  is 
reported  to  have  been  a  firNt-rate  organist,  bis 
reputation  rests  upon  his  various  suites  of  pieoee 
for  the  '  clavecin,  his  excellent  M^thode  fur  that 
instrument^  and  his  nxofidency  as  aa  ezeoutaut 
upon  it.  It  ie  of  parneidar  interert  for  historians 
of  music,  us  well  as  for  pn>fe^«^e<l  pianists,  to  note 
tlie  umuistakeable  influence  which  Couperin'e 
suitee  and  M^thode  had  open  Sebastiatt  Baoh, 
Ixith  in  his  practice  (mcnlo  of  touch,  finger- 
ing, execution  of  '  les  agremens  ' — shakes,  turns, 
arpeffgii,  ete.)  [AoBmEitTsI  and  in  the  shape  and 
contents  of  8<^me  of  his  lovclirMt  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  instrument,  such  as  his 
suites  and  partitas.  The  princitwd  pieces  in 
Bftf h's  •  Suites  fran^aiscs,'  '  SuiU?s  anglaifo.^,' 
'Partitas,'  and  even  in  some  of  his  solo  works 
for  violin  and  violoncellof  as  well  as  in  his  siiitos 
for  Ftrin^^'ed  or  mixfd  stringed  and  wind  instru- 
ments- '  Concerti  tJrossi,' — the  allemandes,  cou- 
rantefi,  sarabandes,  gavottes,  gigues,  etc.,  are 
frequently  in  close  imitation  of  the  French  tyjwa 
of  dance  tunes  then  cumnt.  and  of  which 
Couperiri's  suites  fumi«he<l  the  best  speoimeas. 
Bach  here  and  there  goes  to  the  length  of 
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copying  the  corioua  riiythmical  odditicJi  which 
give  to  Bomo  of  Couperin's  piecce,  particulurly  hi.'* 
oouraateSy  an  air  of  stifineM  and  anguhurity  akin 
to  Ul-eanr«d  wooden  pnppete  ',  oonipaio  Uaon  a 
sccnni  courante,  in  tlje  firnt  of  the  SoHet 
anglaisee,  particularly  the  first  JL>ouble  thereof, 
«r  the  eomraiite  in  the  fourth  Partita  In  D  major, 
with  Cotipcrin'f  cmirantes  in  G  minor  and  I) 
minor,  C  minor,  A  major,  and  B  minor,  from  the 
firut,  second,  third,  fifth,  and  ci>^hth  'ordre'  of 
liii*  'Pieces  de  clavecin.'  A  distinction  should 
bo  made  between  Coupcrin's  tj-pe  of  'courante' 
and  the  Italian  'corrente,'  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Oorelli's  works — of  which  latter  type  Biich  also 
gives  many  specimens.  [Courantk.]  Couperin's 
suitM,  in  a  word,  arn  a  K^rt  of  refintnl  ballet 
.  music.  He  has  re-set  the  dances  played  by  tha 
/  orchestra  in  LuHy's  operas  for  the  daveein,  and 
the  theatrical  twang  noticeable  in  the  quaint 
titles  of  many  of  the  pieces — for  instanoci  'La 
nu^estuense,*  *  L'enohaatereese.*  *  La  pmde,' '  La 
flatteuse,*  *La  vii!iiiit\U'iise,'  '  Lcs  uujniiments 
badliquesy*  '  Tendrea.'^eii  bachi4UG«,'  '  i^'ureuni 
hachiqnes^'  etc. — has  stood  in  the  way  of  a 
thorough  musical  development. 

Couperin  s  published  works  are  four  acts  of 
'  ViWca  de  clavecin' ;  *M^hode,  ou  Tart  de 
toucher  le  clavecin,  y  compris  huit  Preludes' ; 
'hm  gouta  reunis,  ou  uouveaux  concerts,  aug- 
mentes  de  I'apoth^ose  de  Corelli ' ;  '  L'apoth^ose 
de  rineompaiablo  LuUy';  'Trioa  fiar  two  violins 
and  bsMi'j  and  'FfMM  do  tIoIo.*  A  eavdbl 
reprint  of  his  suites  for  the  clavecin,  of  which 
two  vtdamaa  have  hitherto  appeared,  is  being 
oditedbyBMhiM.  [E.D.] 

00T7PLER.  AH  modem  organs  are  provided 
with  mechanical  appliance-*  called  'couplers.' 
Tbsae  uset'ul  ailjuucts  are  of  two  general  kinds— 
'  manual  oouplers '  and  *  pedal  oouplers.'  (i )  The 

former  operate  in  one  of  three  ways :  either  by 
taking  down  on  one  manual  the  key  ci>rrespondiug 
to  that  played  on  another,  in  which  case  it  is  a 
'uniifon  coTipler' ;  or  by  taking  down  the  octave 
above  the  note  pressed  down,  when  it  forma  an 
*celave  coupler,  sometimes  incorrectly  called  a 
■•uper«ctave  coupler' ;  or  by  operating  on  the 
octave  below,  forming  a  'sub-ootaTe  coupler.' 
The  octave  and  sub-octave  couplers  sometimes 
act  on  the  manual  on  which  the  note  is  struck. 
Hie  oonplera  are  put  in  action  by  draw-stops  in- 
Bcrilnjd  aooording  to  circu;n-f.iii(i  ? — ,i»  'Swill  to 
Grettt,' 'Great  to  itself,' — or  by  peilals.  ALanual 
oouplers  date  hade  at  least  as  nr  as  1651,  when 
Geij-Hler'a  or,;an  at  Lucerne  was  onmpletoil ; 
which,  according  to  the  account  formerly  existing 
over  the  keya,  contained  '  several  registers, 
whereby  one  may  make  use  of  tlic  three  manuals 
together,  or  of  one  or  two  of  tbeui  6ej>arat«ly.' 

(3)  A  pedal  coupler  attaches  a  particular 
manual  t*^  the  pedal-clavier ;  and  by  bringing  the 
lower  2},  octaves  of  the  coni|HU»  of  the  manual 
under  the  control  of  the  feet,  prwluceu  the  eliect  of 
a  third  hand  on  any  manual  required.   [E.J.  II.] 

COURANTE  (Ital  CormU).  (i)  A  dance 
of  IVenflh  origin,  1^  uaw  of  wUdi  it  dorivod 


'  from  eonrir,  to  run.  It  fti  in  3-a  time,  of  rather 
rapid  movement,  ami  begins  with  a  short  iii>t«? 
(usually  a  quaver)  at  the  end  of  the  bar.  It  is 
distinguished  by  a  prednminanee  of  dotted  notes^ 
as  in  this,  fiom  Baeh'a  '£i^[Udi  Suites,'  No.  4, 


and  re<pnre8  a  staccato  rather  than  a  legato  style 
of  perfoniiance.  lake  moat  of  the  other  old 
.lances,  it  consists  of  tWD  Pf**»>  each  of  which  is 
repeaUMl.  A  special  pecmiarity  of  the  courante 
is  that  the  last  bar  of  each  part,  in  oontradictioa 
to  the  time  signature,  is  in  6-4  time.  This  will 
be  seen  clearly  by  an  extract  from  the  movo* 
ment  quoted  above  :— 


I 


As  a  component  of  the  Ruit«,  the 
follows  the  Alluumd^  with  whidi  hi  its  cha> 
racter  it  is  strongly  contrasted.    In  losing  its 

connection  with  the  dance,  it  underwent  a  slight 
modification :  whereas  in  its  earlier  abape  the  6-4 
rhythm  WM  only  to  be  Ibund  in  the  oondoding 
bar  of  each  part,  courantes  are  frequency  t»>  l^e 
met  with  in  suites  wherein  the  two  rhythms  are 
uuxed  up,  and  sometimes  even  where,  in  spite  of 
the  time-signature,  the  6-4  rhythm  pre<lonijnates 
throughout.  This  is  e8(M>ciully  the  ca^se  in  many 
of  tbcMW  by  Couperin.  The  endeavour  to  bring 
out  these  various  features  clearly  and  promi- 
nently, without  injuring  the  flow  of  the  whole, 
led  to  the  a<lo{)tion  of  the  polyphonic  style,  by 
which  the  Courante  is  so  strongly  oontrasted 
with  the  Allemande.  Its  chief  pennts  may  be 
brit-fly  smnnicd  up  tlnm  triple  time,  [>rev.'ilonco 
of  dotted  rhythms,  alternations  of  3-a  and  6-4 
times,  and  polyphoiiio  treatment. 

(2)  The  Italian  courante  {Courante  liali- 
enne),  called  also,  like  the  preceding,  simply 
CorrenU  or  Courunle,  is  •  different  fonUt  <luito 
intlependent  of  that  jtmt  mentioned.  It  answers 
more  nearly  to  the  ctymolc^cal  meaning  of  its 
name,  consisting  chiefiy  of  rHiimii^  pMHtgea. 
I'hia  courante  is  also  in  triple  time — usually 
3-8,  but  sometimes  3-4— and  of  rapid  t^npo^ 
alwut  allegro,  or  all^ro  assai.  It  is  thus,  like 
the  French  oouimnte^  oontrasted  with  the  alie- 
Aa  in  oonfflvto  of  thb  dMi  mqr  1m 
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Other  BpociiiiciM  of  this  kiml  of  rourante  may 
be  fomd  in  No.  5  of  Uaadul'«  '  Fint  Set  of 
Leewmi,*  and  in  Nee.  5  and  6  of  Baoh*a  'Suites 

FraniTairtcs,'  tln  -*e  last  Itoinj^  in  3  4  time.  They 
are  aLiu  fnx^uent  in  (  V)n-Ui'.s  '  Violin  Sonatas.* 

(3)  One  more  vpeciivt  of  oonrante  remains  to 
1m  notii'ed,  whu-h  i-*  founiled  ufHin,  ami  atU-inpts 
to  oombino  the  two  prtrcding  oucm,  but  with  tlie 
peculiarity  that  the  *«j)c(  ial  features  of  both — viz. 
tlie  Fn  nch  chani,'e  of  rhythm,  an<i  the  Italian 
runs — are  not  introduced.  It  is  in  fact  a  hybrid 
pomeming  little  in  common  witli  the  other 
varieties,  except  that  it  is  in  triple  time,  and 
oonsitftti  of  two  parts,  each  repeated.  Mort  of 
Haodd's  courantes  l*e!on^'  to  this  class.  The 
oommenoeaieni  of  onot  from,  hia  '  Leesona,'  Bk.  i. 
Kob  9,  wfll  Aaw  «i  oQoe  tha  gvnni  differenoe  be- 
tween  this  and  the  Freooh  or  Italian  oooiBate. 


— W  td 

m — — ^ 

eto. 

 1  J 

Bach,  on  the  other  hand,  chiefly  lues  the  finit 
kind  of  coarante,  hismoveiiwntBmB—  mnmbling 
those  of  Coui>erin.  [E.  P.j 

OOUBTEVILLE,  RAPHAra,  was  one  of  the 

Ktlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  reign  of 
iries  I.  IK-  lived  through  the  interregnum, 
momed  hia  place  in  the  chapel  on  its  re- 
estaUiahmettt  fai  t66o,  and  died  Dee.  38,  1675. 

TUm  Ron  R\rit\KL,  was  brou<;ht  nji  as  a  c1k>- 
rister  in  the  Cha|H:l  liuyal.  As  a  composer  of 
•onn  his  productions  abomid  in  the  ooUeolioiis 
published  in  the  lattt  r  part  of  the  17th  rt  ntury 
and  at  the  connncncenient  of  tlie  next.  His  lir>t 
IMiated  Witrk  was  'Six  S«)nata!<  for  two  Violins,' 
and  he  also  produre<l,  almnt  I^■>'^^,  Sonatas  for 
two  (lutes,  in  1691  he  was  apihointt-d  the  first 
Ot^anist  of  St.  James's  church,  Piccadilly,  for 
which  be  composed  the  pi^alm  tune  well  known 
by  the  name  'St.  James's.'  In  1696  he  was 
one  of  the  conipowrs  ajt-^ociated  witli  Henry 
PuroeU  in  aettii^r  the  third  part  of  D  Urfers 
'Don  Quixote.*  He  is  8iippo<M}d  to  hare  &ed 
aboot  the  year  17.^5. 

His  son  £apha£I.,  succeeded  his  father  as 
ongaaiat  of  St  James's  dimxA.  He  wm  »  poU« 
tical  writer  of  some  rfputt;  and  Ixdiovod  to  be 
the  author  of  some  articles  in  'Tlie  (iazt  tteer,' 
ft  paper  which  supported  Sir  IU>l>«)rt  \\'aIi>ole's 
adinini^ration,  whence  ho  was  nicknani.d  by 
the  opposite  party,  *  Court  evlL*  He  died  in 
1771. 

,IoHN'  CorRTEVtLi  B,  probably  the  brother  of 
Baphael  the  cider,  was  the  composer  of  several 


songs  which  appeared  in  '  The  Theater  of  Music,' 
i«$-«7.  tW.H.H.] 

COUKTOIS,  Jeax,  eminent  composer,  lived  in 

the  first  half  of  the  i6lh  century,  chaj^el-master 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Caml  ray  in  1539  when 
Oharles  V  passed  through  that  dty  on  his  way  to 
Ghent,  and  composed  m  motet  in  4  parts, '  Venits 
ptipuli  terrae,*  which  was  performed  in  the  Ca* 
thedral.  Eight  of  his  mas^iCs  are  in  the  II«yal 
Library  at  Munich,  and  one  in  the  library  at 
Cambray.  He  composed  many  motets,  published 
in  the  following  cnIK  ti  tis,  '  Fior  de'  M  t  ;ti' 
(Venice  1539):  '  Selectissimae  .  .  .  Cautiones* 
(Au^burg  1540);  *Novttm  et  insigne  opus  musi- 
cum  (Nuremberg  1537);  '  Lilier  quartus  :  XXIX 
musicalesquatuor  eU:.'  (PariH  1534);  '  Pi-almorum 
selectonim*  (Nuremljerg  1539);  'Cautiones  aa« 
crae'  (Antwerp  1546);  and  in  3  vols  of  tnotets 
published  at  Lyons  (i.^i-s  153S).  His  French 
songs  include  a  canon  and  two  songs  in  5  and  6 
parts  in '  Chansons  4, 5,  6,  et  8  partiei^,  de  divers 
auteurs'  (Antwerp  1543-1550)  ;  '  Si  par  wmtlrir,' 
in  'Trente  chan^ona  .  .  .  k  4  parties'  (Parirt); 
and  two  songs  in  '  Trente  cinq  livnsde  Chansons 
souTdlea'  (Fans  1 532-1 549).  [M.O.O.] 

CX)U88EMAKER,  Graklks  Efwowo  Hnru 

DE,  a  distinguished  French  writi  r  on  the  hih.t^>ry 
of  music,  bom  at  Baiileul  (Nord),  April  19, 1805 
(not  1795).  His  family  dates  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  ha*!  for  many  generation.-*  held  im- 
portant magisterial  poets  in  Bailleul ;  his  father, 
a  '  juge  de  paix,'  destined  him  for  the  law  ;  but 
his  muHical  aptitude  was  such  that  at  ten  he 
could  play  any  [>iece  upon  the  piano  at  sight. 
He  also  learned  the  violin  and  violoncello.  He 
waa  educated  at  the  Douai  'Lycee,'  and  took 
lessons  in  harmony  from  Moreau,  organist  of  St. 
Pierre,  In  18 j  5  he  went  to  Parist,  and  studied 
counterpoint  under  Lefebvxe.  The  recent  r^ 
searches  of  Ftftis  had  fonsed  a  general  tntersst  in 
the  hi>tory  of  nuisiV,  and  ('ous.seniaker'8  atten- 
tion  was  turned  iu  tiiat  direction.  Having  com- 
pleted his  stocUes  he  was  a|^>ointed  'juse*  sao> 
L-eKHively  at  Douai,  Bergu^,  Hazebrouck,  Dun- 
kerque,  and  Lille.    He  died  Jan.  10,  1876.  He 

I  was  a  member  of  the  '  Institut '  for  twenty  years^ 
and  belonged  to  m^verul  ot1n  r  learned  societies, 

,  )>e8ideff  being  a  'chevalier'  uf  the  Ltgion  of 
Honour,  and  of  the  order  of  Leopold  of  Belgium. 
His  works  are  'Memoirs  sur  Hucbald,'  &c. 

I  ( 1841) ;  '  Notices  sur  les  oollectiona  musicales  de 
la  bibliotheque  do  Camljrai,' etc.  (1S5J);  *  His- 
toire  de  I'lumnonie  au  moyen  %e'  (1852); 

I  'Trt^eliantsbistoriqucs' (1S54):  *(7hant»  [K)pu- 

I  lain  s  dt  s  Fluinaiid-* '  1 856)  ;  '  C'hantH  Iilur;,'iijUeS 

!  do  Thomas  k  Kenipis '  { 1 856) ;  '  Notice  sur  un  AiS. 

I  mosieal  de  . . .  8.  IM*  (1859) ;  '  Drames  litur^ 
giqnes.'etc.  ( 1  ;  '  Messe  du  XIII*  siecle,' etc. 

j  ^l!S6l):  'Scrii>lurum  de  musica  meilii  a;vi,  nova 
series'*  (1S64  76,  4  vol.) ;  '  I>is  hannonistes  des 

'  XII"  et  XI 11-  si;  ,!,.-."  (iSr.4);  and  '  L'art  har- 
moniquo  au  Xli"  et  XIII"  si^^'  (1S65).  He 

i  haa  also  edited  the  worin  of  Adam  de  ]»  H«U« 
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(Pub,  1873).  At  the  tune  orius  aarth  he 

preparing  ftOOuUiiiiation  of  his  'Art  bonnonique' 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  Hie  leoal  wri  tinge 
•re  good,  espedally  one  on  Fl«ttiM  Uw.  jq 
early  life  lie  cumposed  Bomc  nia.'^.'<»'s  ar.fl  other 
church  mu^ic.  In  tspite  of  considerable  crrnra 
his  works  form  a  moet  impoctMlt  ooiltri)>utina 
to  the  history  of  muBic.  [^'•^■•] 

COUSSER  or  KUSSER,  JOHAKW  S10I8MUND, 
son  of  ji  iniisician  at  Pre»buT]g;  bom  there  1657, 
died  in  Dublin  1737.  He  studied  lix  yeen  in 
Paris  under  LnUi,  and  on  his  retnm  to  Germany 
waH  ftpjMtinted  chapel  master  at  Wolfonhflttel, 
and  at  Stuttgart.  He  lived  at  Hamburg  from 
1693  to  1697,  oondocting  the  peHbrma&oes  st  the 
opera,  and  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  tlie  first  to 
introduce  the  Italian  method  of  singing  into 
Germany.  Between  1700  and  1 705  he  made 
twM  jMurneys  to  Italy  for  study.  Soon  aftor,  he 
cauie  to  London,  and  in  1710  received  an  appoint- 
ment in  the  Cathedral  of  Dublin,  oS  wMdl  he 
called  himself  cha{>el-ma8ter.  He  was  also  con- 
ductor of  the  King's  band  in  Ireland  until  his 
death.  His  publii<hed  works  comprise  the  operas 
•Krindo'  (1693)  'Porus/  'PjTamus  and  Thiflbe' 
(i694>,  'Soipio  AfHcanus'  (1695),  and  'Jason* 
(1697),  all  pfrforiiied  at  Hamburg;  'AjMjllon 
enjou^/  six  operatic  overtures  and  airs;  an 
cfwra  *  Ariadne ' ;  and  'Heliooniadie  Muaenlust/ 
a  collection  of  airs  from  Ariane  (Nureinl>erg 
1700)  I  an  Ode  on  the  death  of  Arabella  Hunt ; 
•ad  •  'Ssnoade*  for  the  King's  birthday 
(17*4).  [M.C.Cl 

COVENT  6ASDEN  THEATRE  opened 
Dec.  7,  1 73*.  under  the  management  of  Rich, 
who  movcil  there  with  ;ill  liin  (■  -iiipany  fntiii  the 
theatre  be  bad  previously  directed  in  Lincoln's 
Inn;  burned  on  the  night  of  Sept  19,  1808; 
new  t^icatn.'  opened  Sept.  18,  1809;  convert*^ 
into  an  opera-house  1847;  burnt  down  1856; 
reconstructed  and  opened  again  as  an  opera-house 
1858.  Thouf^h  licenKed  for  the  perfonimnce  of 
the  higher  c-latis  of  dramatic  workn,  t«  which  tlic 
name  »'f  '  letptimate'  is  given,  Coven l  (inrden 
Theatre  has  Inren  the  sceneof  all  kindsuf  theatrical 
repretteututions  ;  and  two  years  after  the  first 
Opening  of  the  theatre,  in  1 734,  we  find  the  bill 
mr  March  II  announcing  '  a  comedy  called  The 
Way  of  the  Worid,  by  the  late  Mr.  Con^eve, 
with  entertainments  of  dancinj,',  [i.articularly  the 
Scottish  dance,  \n  Mr.Olover  and  Mrs.  Laguerre, 
Mr.  LeSaeand  Hiss  Boston,  Mr.  dekOardoMd 
Mrn.  ()  !•  n  ;  with  a  new  dance  called  Pkpna* 
lion,  perturmed  by  Mr.  Malter  and  Mile.  Sa}U.* 
*No  servants,'  it' Is  stated,  in  a  notifieatfon  at 
the  end  of  the  programme,  '  will  be  permittetl  to 
keep  places  on  the  stage.'  Mile.  Salle  is  said  on 
this  occasion  to  have  prodnosd  the  ftrst  complete 
ball  ft  d' act  ion  ever  represented  on  the  stage. 
She  at  the  winie  time  introiluced  import^int 
reforms  in  theatrical  ctwtuiue.  [See  Ballet.] 
The  chief  oomposer  of  eminence  connectsd  with 
the  theatre  was  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  who  between 
x8xo  and  1824  produced  at  Covent  Garden  no 
leia  than  fifty  musical  works  of  various  kinds,  | 
inoludiqg  'Guy  Mannerii^'  *Th»  Miller  andj 
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*  Bis  Men,"  <The  fflaTe,'and  'Chri.*  besides  adap- 
tations of  Rossini'K  '  Barber  of  Senile.'  Mozart  s 
'  Marriage  of  Figaro,'  and  other  celebrated  operas. 
'Der  FkeisdaUti,*  soon  aftsr  its  prodnetioB  is 

Germany,  was  brought  out  in  an  En^rlish  version 
both  at  Coveut  Garden  and  at  i)rur)'  Lane 
(1894).  So  great  was  its  success  that  Weber 
was  requested  to  compose  fi>r  Co  vent  Harden 
an  entirely  new  ojiera.  *01>eron,*  the  work  in 
question,  was  brought  out  in  1826  (April  12), 
when,  though  much  admired,  it  faile<l  to  acliieve 
such  popularity  as '  Der  Freischiitz'  had  obtained. 
It  has  been  said  that  Wel)er  was  much  affected 
fay  the  coolness  with  which  '  Oberon'  was  received. 
in  ezeellent  French  critic,  the  late  M.  Scudo^ 
writing  on  this  subject  in  the  '  Kevue  des  Deux 
Mondes,'  reoords  thefaot  that  'Oberon'  wasveij 
suooessfnl  cm  its  ftrst  prodneUon  at  Oorent  Garden, 
.ind  .^dds  that  it  wa.-^  'rec  eive*!  with  enthusiasm 
by  those  who  were  able  to  comprehend  it.'  An 
l^lish  musieal  jonnul,  the  '  uamioafoni,*  pab* 
lished  a  remarkable  article  on  '  Oberon,'  in  which, 
says  M.  iScudo,  '  all  the  beauties  of  the  score  were 
brought  out  with  grsal  taste.  It  is  impoailileb* 
he  continues,  'to  quote  an  iuHinnce  (»f  great 
in;m  in  literature  or  in  the  arts  whoese  merit  was 
entirely  overlooke<l  by  his  oontemporarie'*.  As 
for  the  death  of  Weber  it  may  be  explained  by 
fatigue,  by  grief  without  doubt,  but,  above  all, 
by  an  organic  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered 
for  years.'  Nevertheless  the  enthusiasm  exhibited 
by  the  public  at  the  first  perfonnanoe  of '  Oberon* 
was  not  maintained  at  the  following  representa- 
tions. The  mastetpieoe  of  the  German  oompoaer 
ex|K>rienoed  much  the  same  &t0  as  'GnillMmM 

Teir  in  Barls.  In  a  letter  to  Ikls  wifa^  WXitttA 
on  ;iie  very  first  night  of  perfiasmuMM^  WabflT 
says, '  My  dear  Ham,  Tliaab  to  God  and  to  Ua 

all  powerful  will  I  obt.iined  this  evening  the 
greatc&t  succeHH  of  my  life.  The  emotion  pro- 
duced by  cuch  a  triumph  is  more  than  I  can 
describe.  To  God  alone  belongs  the  glory.  Wheu 
I  entered  the  orchestra,  the  house,  cnunnit  d  to 
the  roof,  burst  intOAfrsBSyof  applau.>^  .  Hats 
and  handkerchiefs  were  waved  in  the  air.  The 
overture  had  to  be  executed  twice,  an  had  altto 
several  pieces  in  the  opera  itself.  At  the  end  of 
the  reproesntation  I  was  called  on  to  the  stags 
by  the  enthnsiastio  aedamatiens  of  the  public ; 
an  honour  which  no  composer  had  ever  before 
obtained  in  Kngland.  ikll  went  excellently,  and 
every  one  around  me  was  happy.' 

Between  18 26  an!  46  oj..  .  md  musieal  dra- 
mas were  from  time  to  time  plaved  at  Coveni 
Garden.  But  it  was  not  until  46  Oat  die  thea«ra 
was  turned  permanently  into  nn  opera-house; 
when,  with  the  interior  reconstructed  by  Mr. 
Albanu,  it  was  opened,  in  the  words  of  tlie  pro* 
Bj>ectuf»,  '  for  a  more  perfect  reprct^entation  of  the 
lyric  drama  than  h:i8  yet  been  aUaine  I  in  this 
country.'  ITie  director  was  Mr.  Fnxlerick  Beale 
(of  the  firm  of  Cramer,  Btale,  C  \  with 
whom  was  associated  Signor  Ber->iani,  huhbaad 
of  the  eminent  prima  donna  of  that  name,  and 
others,  'llie  musical  oonduotor  was  Signor,  now 
Sir  Midiae^  Coat*.  In  tlM  oanpany  weie  in- 
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diided  MadMDe  Grud  And  Signer  Mario,  who 
^th  Signor  Coste  tad  vmAj  all  the  memben 

of  his  orchestra  ha<l  Budilt  nly  left  Her  Majesty's 
Theatre  for  the  new  enterprise,  in  which  they 
«er»  jfrfnad  ht  lime.  Penlaiii,  Signor  Tara- 
burini,  Si-rnor  Konconi,  and  Mile.  Alboni,  who, 
on  tile  o|)«ning  night — April  6,  47 — aang  (,aa 
Arsace  in  '  Somiramide*)  for  thie  mat  tamo  on 
this  side  of  the  Alps.  The  management  of  the 
RovaI  Ikilian  ()j>era,  as  the  new  niiwical  theatre 
wai<  calltMl,  paiHcd  aHer  a  short  time  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Delaiield,  who  was  aided  by  Mr. 
Oye;  and  since  Mr.  Delafield's  bankruptcy  the 
astablishment  has  Ik  cii  carried  on  solely  by  Mr. 
Gye  (1851).  who,  when  the  theatre  was  burned 
dmrn  in  1862,  rebuilt  it  at  bis  own  expense  from 
the  desifjrn  of  Mr.  Edward  Barry,  R.A.  The 
oelebirated  prima  donna,  Adelina  Patti,  made 
her  dAnit  at  tiie  Royal  Italian  Opera  in  i86s, 
when  she  gang  for  the  first  time  oii  tlio  boards 
•f  a  European  theatre.  Mile.  Lucca  and  Mile. 
AlbMu,  Signori  TMnberiik  and  GnBaai,  may 
be  mentioned  among  other  artiata  of  European 
fame  who  have  appi-ared  at  the  Koyal  Italian 
Op«a.  Fi>r  some  ilozen  yean  (between  1840 
and  !  ^55^  M.  .1  ullien  directed  promenade  oonoerts 
at  thin  theatre;  and  fn>m  time  to  time,  during 
the  winter  months,  i)erfomuinci  s  nt  English  opera 
have  been  given  at  Covetit  Garden.  Thus  Balfe's 

*  Rose  of  C'autille,'  '  Satanella,'  and  '  Armourer 
of  Mante*,'  Wallace's  '  Lurline,'  and  Benedict's 

*  Idly  of  KiUaniflj,'  were  prodooad  here  under 
tbe  manacrement  oif  Ifiis  Lodia  Pyne  and  Mr. 
WiUiaiu  Harrison.  [H.  S.  E.] 

COWEN.  FKKnKnic  Htmex,  bom  .Tun.  29, 
1852,  at  King8t(ju,  Jamaica,  exhibited  early  an 
extraordinary  lore  of  music,  waa  falDUght  to 
England  by  his  parents  when  four  years  old,  and 
placed  under  the  tuition  of  Sir  J.  Benedict  and 
Sir  J.  G0S8.  whoae  pupil  he  remained  until  the 
winter  of  1865.  He  then  studied  at  the  cou- 
■enratuiws  of  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  returning  to 
JjonAmia  Amongst  his  early  works  are 

an  epentta  entitled  'Garibaldi,'  a  iantasie- 
ien«ta>  a  trio,  quartet,  pianoferte  eonoerlo^  and 
a  symphony  in  C  minor.  He  has  also  written 
n  cantata,  'The  Korse  Maiden'  (1S70);  the 

.  faddental  music  to  Schiller's  '  Maid  of  Orleans' 
(1871"^;  a  festival  overture  for  Norwich  (1872")  ; 

*  *The  Corsair,'  a  cantata  compo«ed  for  the  liir- 
ningham  FestiTal,  1876,  and  n  symphony  in  F 
major.  On  Nov.  22,  1876,  his  opera  of 'Pauline' 
wan  brought  out  by  the  Carl  Rosa  company  at  the 
Lyceum  Theatro  with  great  suoce^.  Mr.  Cowen 
Is  also  the  composer  of  many  popular  songs. 

COX  AND  BOX,  a  triumviretta.  A  musical 
fiwoe,  altered  from  Madieon  Morton*t  *Bogr  and 

Cox'  by  F.  C.  Bumand,  music  by  A.  SoUivaai. 

Produced  ill  the  Adelphi,  May  11,  1867. 

CR.VM  VAi,  a  family  of  German  musicians,  of 
whom  the  head  was  Jacob  Crameb,  bom  at 
Sachau  in  Silesia  1 705,  flutist  in  the  then  cele- 
brated band  at  Mannheim,  where  be  died  in 
1770.  Of  his  sons,  Johann,  bom  at  Mannheim 
174^  was  drommsr  ia  the  court  band  at  Munich, 


and  WiLOEUf,  bora  at  Mannheim  1745,  mads 
himself  a  eonridemUe  reputation  as  a  violinist 

and  leader.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Johann  Stamitz, 
sen.,  and  of  Cannahich,  and  when  stiU  veiy 
yoong  gave  evidenee  of  urasnally  brQliaBt 

abilities.  His  contcmpnrnries  declared  that  his 
playing  united  the  facility  of  LoUi  with  the 
expression  of  Franz  Benda.  At  16  he  was 
admitted  into  the  l)and  at  Mannlieiiii,  but  left 
it  after  hid  father  ti  death  far  Ixiudon,  where 
he  was  well  received  in  177a,  and  soon  ob» 
tained  a  creditable  position.  His  first  appear- 
ance waa  March  22,  1 773.  He  was  appointed 
heiul  of  the  kiii:;'.-<  hand,  and  leader  at  the  Opera 
and  Pantheon,  tbe  Antient  Coooerte,  and  tbe  Pro- 
fessional OonoerCs.  He  was  fiunmis  as  tiie  leader 
of  the  Handel  Festivaln  at  WeHtminster  Abbey 
in  1784  and  87.  His  last  appearance  was  at 
tbe  Olonoester  Festival  in  1799,  and  be  died 
in  L- iidoii  Oct.  5  of  that  or  the  next  year. 
Am  a  solo  player  he  was  for  a  time  oouddered 
to  be  without  a  rival  in  England  tiU  sopmeded 
by  Salomon  and  Viotti.  He  puMiHhe<l  eiL,'lit  oon* 
oertos  (for  the  must  part  in  Paris),  several  soles 
andtrioa,  buttbeyaMflfnovaliM.  Ofhissonsara 
known,  Frakz,  bora  177a,  a  violinist  of  re- 
pute in  London,  died  1 84S  ;  Cabi.,  bora  1 780,  a 
g(KMl  pianidt  and  valued  teaobar;  and  finally, 
JoHAMN  Baptist,  the  best  Imown  of  tbe  whole 
family,  an  eminent  pianist,  and  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal founders  of  the  modera  pianoforte  school, 
bora  at  Mft""*'<»i"»  Feb.  24,  1771.  He  was  bat 
a  year  old  wben  bis  fittber  settled  in  London, 
ami  it  \v;uj  there  that  he  liveil  and  worketl  for 
the  greatest  part  of  bis  life.  To  his  father's  in- 
stniotion  on  tbe  violin  and  In  tbe  dements 
of  the  theory  of  muwic,  pianoforte  playing  waa 
added,  and  for  this  the  boy  uiauifetited  the  most 
decided  prefawnee  and  oninistaltable  talent.  His 

teaelicr.-)  were  a  et-rtaiii  I'.ensi t.  S<'hro<jter,  and 
above  all,  Muzio  Clementi,  under  whom  he  studied 
for  two  years  till  dementi's  departure  in  i  774. 
HiH  mind  and  taste  were  formed  on  Handel,  Bach, 
Scarlatti,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  and  by  this  means 
be  obtaiiied  that  musical  depth  and  solidity  so 
coninieaous  in  bis  numerona  wetka.  Cramer  was 
in  the  main  sdf-edncated  la  tlieory  and  oompo> 
sition.  He  had,  it  in  true,  a  eouree  of  Ics.sous  in 
thoroughbass  from  C.  F.  Abel  in  1785,  but  his 
knowl^ge  was  chiefly  acquired  tiirongb  bis  «wn 
study  «)f  Kirnberger  and  Marpurg.  From  17SS 
Cramer  undertook  professional  tours  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  in  tbe  intervals  lived  in  London, 
enjoying  a  world  wide  reputation  as  pianist  and 
teacher.  In  I S28  he  established  the  fiirm  of  J .  B. 
Cramer  and  Co.,  minle*pabli8lMn,  whidi,  besidea 
brinL^iiii^  out  his  own  compositions,  wss  specially 
employed  in  publishing  the  older  classical  works. 
After  a  residence  of  some  yetu«  in  Paris  he  re- 
tiuTied  in  1845  to  London,  and  passed  the  rust 
of  his  life  in  retirement.  He  hved  to  play  a 
duct  with  Liszt  in  London,  and  died  April  16, 
1858.  There  are  references  to  him  in  Beetho- 
ven's letters  of  June  1, 1815.  snd  ICsreh  5,  1818, 
ami  frecpient  tioticiH  in  Moachcles's  Life.  T?ies 
I  has  left  on  record  ^Notizen,  p.  99),  that  John 
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Cramer  waa  the  only  pilftjer  of  Ills  tiliM  of  wbom 
Beethoven  had  tsay  opinioif 'all  the  rat  went 

for  notliing.'  [A.  M.] 

J.  B.  Cramer's  playing  was  di8tingui>he<i  by  the 
aatunlahingly  evea  cultivatiuu  of  tlie  two  hands, 
which  enabled  him,  while  plajring  legato,  to  give 
an  entirely  diistinct  character  to  florid  inner 
parts,  and  thus  attain  a  remarkable  perfuctiun 
of  execution.  He  was  noted  aoionig  his  cun- 
tomponries  fbr  hb  erpresrire  toneh  in  adagio, 
and  iu  this,  uud  in  facility  for  phiyiiig  at  sight, 
he  was  able  when  in  i:'ari«  to  hold  his  own 
against  the  younger  and  more  advanced  pianists. 
Hia  imiirovisations  were  for  the  most  jiart  in 
a  style  too  artistic  and  involved  for  guueral 
appreciation.  Gratner's  mechanism  exhibits  the 
de\ flopmcnt  iM'twci-n  Clemciiti  and  Hununel, 
and  id  distinguished  from  the  periotiof  Mos€hele8 
and  Kalkbrcuner  which  followed  it,  by  the  fact 
that  it  aimed  more  at  the  cultivation  of  music 
in  general  than  at  the  display  of  the  specific 
qualities  of  the  instrument.  All  his  works  are 
^ii«tSngt.i«hfl<i  by  a  certain  musical  aoiidity,  which 
would  place  them  in  the  nine  rank  with  thoee 
of  Huuiiufl,  had  liis  invention  been  greater 
and  more  fluent ;  but  as  it  is,  the  artistic  style, 
and  tibe  interesting  harmony,  are  ooonterbolaiMed 
by  a  certain  drynesH  and  poverty  of  »-x[  ri'^si(in 
in  the  melody,  it  is  true  that  among  his 
many  compositions  for  pianofiirte  there  are 
■everal  which  undeniably  {M.iRBe>><  musical  vital- 
ity, and  iu  particular  his  7  couccrtos  deserve 
to  he  occasionally  bn>ught  filtward;  hnt,  speak- 
ing gf>n«>rally,  hia  works  (1 05  sonatas,  l  quartet 
fur  pianoforte,  I  quintet,  and  countless  vari- 
ntikma^  rondoa,  fiuitasias,  etc.)  are  now  for- 

Stten.  In  cne  sphere  of  oom|KMition  alone 
'ftmer  has  left  a  conspicuous  and  abiding 
memorial  of  his  powcrH.  His  representative 
work,  '84  Studies  in  two  ^arts  of  43  each«'  is 
of  daasleal  value  for  its  intunate  oombination  of 
rignificant  mosiflal  ideas,  with  the  mmt  in:^triu-tive 
meehanical  passages.  No  similar  work  except 
denumti's  *Ghradii8  ad  Pamassum*  has  been  so 
lon;^'  or  so  w  idely  usetl,  and  there  are  probably 
few  piauisbs  who  have  not  studied  it  with 
profit.  It  forms  the  fifth  part  of  C^ramer's 
'Grosae  practische  Piain  forte-Si^hule'  (SchulHjrth, 
Lcip«icj,  ami  has  appeared  iu  numerous  separate 
editions.  Of  these  the  earliest  is  probably  the 
lithograph  edition  of  Breitkopf  &  Uiftrbel,  of  which 
the  second  part  appeared  in  1 810  ;  next  in  import- 
ance ranks  the  hust  that  was  revised  by  Cramer 
himself,  vis.  the  original  English  edition  of  Cramer 
&  Co.,  which  ooatainod,  as  op.  81,  '16  nonveUes 
£tude8,*  making  in  (dl  100 ;  and  finally  an  edi- 
tion without  the  additional  Noe.,  revised  by 
Cooeins,  and  published  a  few  years  later  than 
ihat  last  mentione4l,  by  Bn"itk<ipf  &,  Hiirtel.  A 
■aleetion  of  '  50  j^tudes,'  edited  by  von  Biilow 
(AiU,  Munich),  is  specially  useful  to  teachers 
from  the  exeellunt  remarks  appended  to  it,  though, 
on  the  other  liand,  it  contains  a  nuinl»er  of 
peculiarities  which  may  or  may  not  be  justifia- 
Me,  the  editor  having  transposed  one  of  the 
studies  and  modified  the  fingering  of  them  all  to 


meet  the  exigoicies  of  the  modem  keyboard. 

The  above  edition  in  100  numbers  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  '  Schule  der  Geliiufigkeit* 
(op.  100),  also  oontaining  100  daily  studies,  and 
which  forms  the  set-on  1 1  part  of  the  '(iro^ise  I'iano- 
forte -Schule^'  and  should  be  used  as  a  pre|)araUon 
for  the  great '  Etudes.* 

If  it  ia  asked,  When  did  TraTner  flourish,  and 
what  does  he  represent  to  us  <  the  answer  usually 
returned  is  that  he  was  l>om  after  Clementi  and 
died  after  Hummel,  and  that  he  forms  the  link 
between  those  two  great  players  and  writers  for 
their  instrument.  But  no  pianist  with  his  eyes 
0{>en  would  commit  himself  to  such  a  statement, 
which  rests  solely  upon  two  dates  of  birth  and 
death,  and  leaves  out  of  sight  every  spiritual  con- 
nection, eveiy  indication  of  mental  patenity  and 
relationship.  The  tnxth  is  that  Ckinner  does  aol 
surpass  Clcrarnti  as  rej,\irds  the  tcchniciil  treat- 
ment of  the  pianofortei,  but  stops  oonsidenUy 
short  of  him:  Cramer's  best  aonataa  are  aa 
much  more  tame  and  tin. id  tlmn  rknienti's  best, 
as  his  most  valuable  etudes  are  technically  eauer 
and  less  daring  than  the  chefti-dVeuvres  of  da* 
menti's  Gra<lus.  Spiritually,  tliour^h  not  mwha- 
nicallpf,  Cramer  occupies  a  field  of  his  own,  which 
all  pianists  res)>ect.  Many  of  his  etudes  are 
poems,  like  Mendelssohn's  Songs  without  words. 
But  in  his  sonatas,  etc.,  he  moves  in  a  restricted 
groove  of  his  own,  near  the  highway  of  Mozart. 
The  name  'J.  B.  Ckamer'  really  signifies  Cramsr'a 
Etudes— let  ns  say  some  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the 
hundred  he  has  published.  These  ccrt^xiuly  are 
good  music — a  few,  perhaps  a  dozen,  even 
beautiful  music,  and  always  very  giH^l  praeliiMi. 
But  pitted  acjainst  forty  or  fifty  out  of  the  hundiwd 
numbers  of  dementi's  Gradus,  which  are  equally 
good  music,  and  decidedly  better  practice,  tiiej 
sink  irretrievably. 

'Ilie  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  as  distinct 
from  the  haqisichi  rd.  if  pursued  along  its  plain 
and  broad  high-road  doe**  not  nwjv-^arilv  Ujuch 
upon  Cramer.  It  stretches  fi-om  Clementi  to 
i'et.  thovcu  on  the  one  side,  from  Mozart  to  Hum- 
mel on  the  other;  from  Mozart  via  Hummel, 
and  Clementi  vi4  Field,  to  Chopin;  and  from 
Hummel,  vid  Chopin  and  Beethoven,  to  Liszt. 
Cramer,  like  Moscheles  after  him,  though  not  of 
the  first  authority,  must  be  oonndered  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  churth  of  |.i.-\n..r. irte  playing,  and 
worthy  of  consiUtation  at  all  times.  [E.  D.] 

CRAMER  &  CO.  This  eminent  music  pub- 
lishing house  began  business  in  the  year  1S24  in 
the  premises  now  occupied  by  tlmn.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Cramef^s  popularity  and  influence  soon  drew 

around  him  a  g<x)dly  proportion  of  the  profcsstirs 
of  the  day,  who  with  his  own  pupils  created 
a  large  eireulatton  for  the  pianoforte  worin<^the 

firm.  The  catalogue  of  publications  ci>ntiimfd 
on  the  increabe  until,  iu  the  year  1830,  the  firm 
bought  the  whole  of  the  music  ptatea  b^oi^ing 
to  the  Harmonic  Institution,  which  contained  A 
considerable  [mrtion  of  the  works  of  Dussek, 
Clementi,  Hay  in,  Mvrz,  llnmmely  Mccart,  and 
Steibelt,  besides  a  few  of  BeethovsD  and  Mo;*- 
cheies,  with  Handel's  chorusea  amugeU  as 
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B0I08  and  daets,  many  of  the  popular  songs  of 
C.  Horn,  the  operas  'Oberon*  Mid  *  Freischfltz.' . 
the  oratorio  of  *  Palestine'  by  Dr.  Crotch,  and 
A  laige  number  of  Italian  songs  and  duets 
by  Gabusri,  Meyerbeer,  Mozart.  Fadni,  'Pur, 
Kosaini,  Vaccaj,  and  others,  thus  givini;  the 
house  a  veiy  strour  position  in  the  music  trade. 
Upon  this  n>Doirea  the  English  operas  of  Balfe, 
Benedict,  and  Baructt,  the  f,'lt»e8  of  Horsley  and 
Galoott,  the  songs  of  Neukouuu.  pianoforte  works 
of  Otthler.  Mesehdea,  Thalberg,  Leopold  de 
Meyer,  etc.  Between  1^7,0  and  40  Mr.  Cramer 
•was  much  abroad,  and  in  1 843  Mr.  Addiwm  re- 
tired from  the  busineM  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  Chappell,  when  the  firm  became  Cramer, 
Beaie,  and  Chappell.  In  1845  Vincent  Wallace 
vetunied  from  America,  and  Cramer  &  Co. 
MOinnd  his '  Maritaoa,'  publishing  alsc^  as  years 
went  on,  Ut  other  snooessftil  wona.  In  1861 
Mr.  Chaiij'oU  ixtirt-d,  and  was  succeeded  in 
the  hrm  by  Mr.  George  Wood.  Mr.  Beaie 
dying  in  1863  the  whiiie  of  the  tmriasM  ftU 
inU)  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wood,  who  still  carries 
it  on  with  great  success,  giving,  however,  more 
attention  to  pianoforte  manufacturing  tiiaa  to 
publi»hin|j,  having  intriMluced  and  very  ex- 
tensively carried  out  a  novel  mode  of  supplying 
pianofortes  on  n  hMag  wnlbm,  widch  seems 
to  have  become  very  general.  [W.C.] 

CRANG&  HANCOCK,  organ  builders.  John 
Crang,  a  Devonshire  man,  settled  in  London  and 
became  a  partner  with  Hancock,  a  good  vi>ictr 
of  reeds.  The  latter  added  new  reeds  to  many 
of  Platiier  Sknith's  oigans.  Crang  altered* the  old 
echi».  s  into  swells  in  many  nrgana,  as  at  St.  I'anl'n 
Cathedral,  St.  Peter's,  Ccnmhill,  etc.  There 
anpenr  to  hsTO  been  two  Haaooda,  John  and 
Janm^  probably  brt)tliers ;  both  are  mentioned 
in  the  contract  for  an  organ  at  Chelmsford  in 
177a.  John  died  in  1 792,  and  Jamea  was  living 
in  1830,  an  i  prn!i;iMy  Liter  Cnmp  npjwars  t« 
have  given  his  name  to  Craug  iiaucock,  a  piauo- 
finte  maker.  [V.DlP.] 

CKEATION,  THE.  Haydn's  first  oratorio, 
wiitten  at  the  suggestion  of  Salomon.  The 
book  of  words  was  footed— originally  for  Han- 
del— from  Genesis  and  Panwli.se  Ijoat  by  Mr. 
Lidlej  or  Liddell,  and  translated  into  German,  as 
*Die  8ehdi)fung,'  with  modtfications  by  Baron 
van  Swiiten.  Tho  mubic  inrujiied  TTnydn  from 
1 796  to  April  1 798,  and  was  pruduced  by  a  body 
of  Dilettanti  at  the  Schwartnnbeqr  Palace^ 
"Vienna,  April  29,  179S.  500  ducati^  were  sub- 
scribed fur  Haydu.  In  xSoo  it  was  pub- 
lished in  score  at  Vienna  with  German  and 
English  words,  the  latter  re-translated  by  Van 
Swieten;  510  copies  were  subscribed  for,  of 
which  nearly  hall  were  for  England.  It  was 
first  perfonned  in  London  at  Covent  Garden, 
Maroh  s8,  i&jo,  and  in  Paris  Deo.  24,  1800, 
what  Naix>leon  I.  escaped  the  infernal  machine 
in  the  Bue  Nicaise.  A  great  poformanoe  by  the 
■one  eoeiety  as  befbre  took  phMie  at  the  Uiuver- 
•ilgrHiall,  Vienna,  on  March  27,  1808,  in  Haydn's 
fnuDOb,  n  ^ear  and  two  months  before  his  death. 


CREED.  415 

Its  popularity  in  England  dates  from  March  17, 
1813,  and  reached  its  dinwr  aomo  ao  yean 

ago. 

CREDO  is  tlie  first  word  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
in  LkiIiu,  an<l  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  well 
known  Ut  miisici.ans  by  reason  of  the  ma;5Tiitic(-nt 
music  to  which  it  has  been  set  by  the  greatest 
composers  for  the  use  of  the  Ronmn  Church  in 
the  S'rvice  of  the  ]^Ias«.  The  traditional  figure 
to  which  the  first  sentence  is  given  out  by  the 
priest  is 


1  .  — JS   1  1 

I'll    '  ' 

Ore  -  do    la    11  •  ntuu    IM  ■  vm 


and  upon  tidt  Bsdi  dsmloped  the  stopendoas 

contrapuntal  chorQi  tO  thooe  words  in  his  B 
minor  Mass.  [C.  H.  U.  P.] 

CRBED.  There  are  three  arseds  in  use  fai  tho 

«ervice-s  of  the  English  churcli — the  A|M)stleir 
Creed,  the  ^iicene^  and  that  known  by  the  nam* 
of  St  Athanarios. 

The  first  of  these  is  tho  most  ancient,  and  of 
unknown  origin,  and  was  probably  used  in  early 
times.  It  is  found  in  the  andent  breviaries  at  the 
churches  of  England,  such  as  tliose  of  S.'innn  and 
York,  in  much  the  same  poeutitm  ah  it  now  occu« 
pies.  In  the  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI  it 
was  ordered  to  be  said  or  sung  like  tho  otlirr 
creeds,  but  in  later  revisions  the  word  '  sung  '  has 
been  removed  and  it  has  becumu  the  custom  only 
to  intone  it,  and  in  some  churches  the  intunatioo 
is  supported  by  liannonies  on  the  organ,  but  it  has 
not  been  definitely  set  to  music  for  K^:,'li^ll  11^0. 

The  Nicene  Creed  is  distinguished  in  the  Eog' 
lish  drardi  by  an  extoosive  mnrical  treatment. 
It  cannot  be  anrertaini  d  when  it  came  into  use 
in  the  ancient  English  otticed.  It  is  in  the  bre- 
viaries of  Saruni,  Tork  and  Hereford,  for  use  on 
feasts  and  Kolenm  occasions.  It  was  ItMjked  ujwn 
to  some  extent  as  a  hymn,  whence  its  universal 
uuusical  treatment.  Marbeck's  setting  of  it  in  the 
'Book  of  Common  Praier  noteil'  of  for  the 
use  of  the  English  reformed  church  follows  the 
Roman  originals  much  less  closely  than  moat  of 
the  other  it&rU  of  his  setting  of  the  service^  and 
it  consequently  much  more  free  and  melodioua. 
Tallin's  wetting  of  it  is  said  to  rcnemble  tho 
Gregorian  Descants  of  the  creed  in  the  Missa  de 
Angelis.  Portlier  settings  of  it  both  aootent  and 
tiHxleni  are  extremely  numerous.  Among  tho 
ancient  ones  may  be  mentioned  settings  by  Bird 
(in  6  parts),  Farrant,  Oibb(Ma%  C^ii^  iUdrldi, 
Blow,  Purcell.  Rogers  and  Bevin.  Attempts  have 
been  made  with  very  fair  success  to  adapt  it  to  a 
kind  of  free  chant  form,  which  renders  it  more 
available  for  munioal  performanoeliyiMrishohoin 
and  general  congregations. 

The  Athanasian  Creed,  as  it  b  now  called, 
was  formerly  known  very  generally  aa  the  Psalm 
'Quicunque  vnlt'^the  first  two  words  of  its 
Latin  form.  It  wa.s  .at  Primo  after  certain 
other  psalms,  and  the  custom  of  singing  it  as  a 
psalm  has  oontfnned  in  the  Soman  cttureh  to 
the  present  day,  it  being  pointed  and  divided 
intopangrapha  after  the  manner  of  psalms^  and 
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himself  with  the  0|H?ra  at  UkIioii,  whfre  he  Bang 
for  the  next  four  yeart.   K«turuing  to  Italy,  he 
iMfilMMd  at  Milan  in  ICayr'i  '  Alonzo  e  Cora' 
and  Federici's  '  Ifij^enift,'  in  1S03.    He  saniT  at 
Piaccnza,  at  the  of>ening  of  tho  new  theatre, 
and  then  went  to  Vienna  with  the  appointment 
of  profefflor  of  Hinging  to  tlie  Iii»i)t-rial  family. 
Na|>uleon  having  heard  him  there,  wim  so  charmed 
that  be  detennined  to  engage  him  ]H?niianently, 
and  aeciured  to  him  a  handsome  salary.    He  ahio 
gave  him  the  decoration  of  tho  Iron  Crown, 
which  provoked  almost  as  much  dittcusHion  as 
Napoleon  8  distribution  of  thrones  and  sceptres 
bad  done.  It  u  fdated  that,  in  a  sslon  at  Paris, 
when  a  poinjtfiuw  orator  was  IioLlin^'  ftrtli  on  the 
subject  of  the  honour  conferred  on  Cresceutini, 
and  inqaired*what  ri^dit  he  oonld  have  to  such 
a  (li-stimtion,  —  tho  Ixjautiful  Mme.  C.rasMiii, 
who  was  preuent,  rot>e  majestically,  and  with 
tbeatriekl  tone  and  gesture  exdaimod,  '  £t  m 
blef*ure,  monfieur/^    A  Htorm  of  laughter  and 
i^plause  stoppG<l  the  discuswion.  Cresoentini 
aang  <^  Psris  from  1 806  to  1  Sia,  when  bis  Toic? 
nhowtd  BiijTis  of  Buttering  from  an  uncongenial 
climate,  and  he  with  difficulty  ohtained  per- 
Iflisidon  to  returc.    He  waul  to  Bologna,  and 
then  to  Bome,  where  he  remained  tUi  1816, 
when  be  settled  at  Naples  ad  profseaor  at  tibe 
Boyal  College  of  Music.    Tie  wan  the  last  great 
singer  of  his  schooL    'Nothing  could  exceed,' 
says  F^tis,  *  the  soavity  of  bis  tones^  the  fiiroe  of 
hi.-t  I A  j  n  s-im,  the  perfi-t  t  taste  of  his  omaim  tits, 
or  the  large  style  of  his  phrasing.'    In  Komoo 
be  affiscted  Napoleon  and  the  whole  of  tha 
audience  to  ttars  by  his  singing  of  the  prayer, 
and  the  air  'Ouihra  adorata.'    The  prayer  of 
Bomeo  was  of  bia  own  oompontion,  for  this 
excellent  singer  was  also  a  composer  ;  he  pub- 
libhcd  at  Vienna  in  1 797  several  collections  of 
Ariette,  and  some  adnlmble  exercises  for  the 
Toioe,  with  a  treatise  cfn  vocalisation  in  French 
and  Italian,  at  Paris.    He  died  at  Naples  in 

C'RESPEL,  GniM.AT  ME,  a  Belgian  musician 
living  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th  century,  and 
oompoiter  of  a  lament  on  the  dsau  of  Ookeuieim, 
which  if(  of  hi-t'irical  importance  as  giving  what 
may  be  coosidereil  au  authentic  list  of  the  must 
distlngaiahed  pufiila  of  that  maater:— 
•  A;.'ricitla.  Vtrl)onnet,  Prioris, 
Jowjuin  des  Pr^  (jiaapard,  Bramd,  Compare, 
Ne  parlez  pins  de  joyeux  ebanta,  no  rii^ 
3fais  composez  un  recordcrif 
Pour  lameuter  nostre  Maistre  et  bon  pira.* 

[J.B.&B.] 

CREYGHTON,  Eev.  Kobebt,  D.D.,  horn 
about  1639,  was  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Robert 
Creyghton,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
aAerwardH  Dean  of  WcUh.  and  in  1670  I'.ishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  166  a  he,  like  liis  father, 
beld  the  Greek  Professnnbip  at  Cambridge.  In 
1^174  lie  waf>  app<nntetl  canon  residentiary  and 
precentor  of  Wells  Cathedral.  Creyght.on  eoin- 
posnd  Mveml  services  and  anthems  i^till  oxt-mt 
b  the  libniy  of  W«Ua  Cathadial.  Two;,  in  £^ 
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and  Bb,  are  now  printed.  Tinl way's  (  "^t  to 
Mns.,  Adtl.  M.'sS.  7,338,  39^  contains  a  thir.  c  in 
C,  iHi.Hidea  an  anthem,  'Prai><e  the  Lord.*  1  Dr- 
widely  known  by  his  sweet  little  canon-antlt  tjK 
*  I  will  arise.'  He  died  at  Wells  in  1736  at  fte 
advMaiMd  age  of  97.  [W.  H.H.] 

CRTSTOFOm,  BARTOLOSOfEO  III  Ki-wn-sco 
— written  C'ristofali  by  Maffei  —  a  liarji.->ic  liord- 
maker  of  Padua,  and  subsequently  of  Florence,  and 
tile  inventor  of  the  pianufortr.  Other  elaiiim  to 
this  dirt<'t»very  have  great  interest  and  will  bo 
n<»ticed  elsewhere  (see  Pianoforte  and  8cHUi>- 
TKR),  but  the  priority  and  importance  of  Cristo- 
fbri's  invention  have  been  so  searchingly  invest- 
igatoil  and  Lkarly  proved  by  the  late  t'avalien! 
Leto  Puliti/  that  the  Italian  origin  of  the  instru- 
ment, whidi  ita  name  would  indicate,  can  be  no 
luiiLjer  (li^iputed. 

Cristofori  was  bom  in  165 1  (Fetis  and  Pietrucci 
in  tbehr  respeetive  memohft  orroneoudy  state 
iTt^^^l,  Tt  may  bf  surmised  that  he  was  the  lx!st 
harp^iehord-Ulake^  in  Florence,  inasmuch  as 
Prince  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  Grand  Duko  C'<ismo 
111,  a  skilletl  harpsichord  player,  who  visited 
Padua  in  i6^<7,  in<luce<l  him  then  or  very  8<k)u 
after  to  truu-fer  himself  from  that  city  to  Flor- 
ence. We  have  evidence  that  in  1693  Cristofori 
WTote  {nnn  Florence  to  engage  a  singer — the  only 
time  he  appears  in  the  Prince's  voluminous  cor- 
respondence. In  1709  Maffu  visited  Florence 
to  seek  the  patronage  of  Prince  Ferdinand  Ibr  his 
'(lioniale  del  Li  tti  rati  d'  Italia'  and  in  vol.  v.  of 
that  work,  published  in  1711,  Matfei  states  that 
Cristofori  bikd  made  four  'gravioembali  00I  piano 
e  forte,'  three  distinctly  specified  as  of  tln'  \xt^ 
or  usual  harpsichord  form,  the  fourth  dilii  ring  m 
construction,  and  most  likely  in  the  clavichord 
or  H|>inet  form  :  thort!  was  amont^  the  Prince's 
music;il  instruments  a  'cimbalo  in  forma  quailra,' 
an  Italian  s|)inet  which  when  altered  to  a  piano- 
forte would  be  termed  a  square.  In  1 71 9,  in  his 
'  Rime  o  Prose.'  pidilished  at  Venice,  Maffei  re- 
produced his  descrijition  of  Cristofori's  invention 
without  reflBrenoe  to  the  nrevious  pul>lication. 
As  these  pianofortes  were  in  existence  in  1711, 
it  is  just  possible  that  Handel  may  have  tried 
them,  since  he  was  calltid  to  Florence  in  1 708  by 
Prince  Ferdinand  to  oompose  the  moiio  for  n 
mebHlrama.  remained  there  a  JWr  and  bfOm^t 
out  his  first  opera  '  iiodrigo.' 

The  Prince  died  in  1713,  and  Crist^ifori  con- 
tinuing in  the  service  of  the  r.nind  l)uke.  in 
1716  received  the  charge  of  the  eighty-foiir  mu- 
sical instruments  left  by  the  Princ^e.  Of  these 
nearly  half  were  harpsichords  and  spinets — seven 
bearing  the  name  of  Cristofori  himself.  It  is 
curious  however  that  not  one  of  them  is  ilescrilK-d 
as  '  col  piano  e  forte'  and  also  interesting  that  in 
the  receipt  to  this  inventory  we  have  Cristofori's 
own  handwriting  as  authority  for  the  lyelling 
now  adopted  of  his  name. 

Tbe  eearah  for  Criatofori*«  woriuhop  proving 
onBUOoearfiili  Puliti  in&n  that  the  Prinoe  bad 
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pocta  e  data  in  luce'  (Gi.  Vmcenti,  Yenice,  | 
1597).  The  pieced  in  it  are  mostly  comic,  and 
are  composed  upon  words  \«'ritt«n  in  the  Venetian 
patnie.  A  second  eiliti<ui  of  this  was  issued  in 
1603,  a  third  in  1607,  aud  n  fourth  in  1609.  Two 
motets  for  eight  voices  are  in  Bodenitchatz's  *  Flo- 
rilegium  Portenie'  (Part  2,  Noe.  iii  and  150). 
A  collectioii  of  church  mono  by  Crooe,  set  to 
English  word.H,  under  the  title  of  '  MuKica  Sacra 
to  tiixe  Voyoei.'  was  puhliahed  ia  Londoa  in  1608. 
Several  me  moteti  of  Ida,  ftill  of  vxpnmm  and 
beauty,  have  been  published  with  EiiL:lish  wnnls 
by  Mr.  Hullah  in  his  Pari  Music,  and  nine  in  the 
ooUeotionof  the  Motet  Soeiety;  and  his  madrigal 
'QjBthia,  thy  song' b  well  known.  [E.H.P.] 

CROCIATO  IX  EOITTO.  IL,  heroic  opera 
in  two  act« ;  wonln  by  Il^wwi  ;  music  by  Meyer- 
beer; produced  at  the  Fenice,  Venice,  in  1824, 
and  at  the  Kind's  Theatre,  London,  Jiiiu"  30, 
1825.  Velluti  appeared  in  it,  probably  the  lut>t 
eastrafo  beard  in  London. 

CROFT  (or,  as  he  sometimee  mote  his  name, 
Crofts),  William,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  in  1677  at 
Kether  Eatin'^Hon.  Warwickshire,  was  one  of  the 
chil'lmi  uf  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Blow. 
On  the  erection  of  an  otgan  in  the  chorch  of  St. 
Amie,  Soho,  Crofk  waa  appointed  oi^pnnil.  On 
July  7,  I  "oOi  he  was  Hwoni  in  ;»s  .1  Lit  ntleman 
extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  with  the  re- 
▼enka,  jointly  with  Jeremiah  Cmt,  of  the  ftret 
vacant  organist's  place.  On  May  15,  1704,  on 
the  death  of  fWtcis  Piggott,  Croft  and  Clark 
were  sworn  in  aa  joint  oigaidits,  and  on  Clark's 
death  in  1 707,  Croft  was  sworn  in  to  the  whole 
place.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Blow  in  170S  ('n>ft 
waa  i4)pointed  his  suowwor  as  organ int  of  W<.-r<t- 
mineter  Abbey,  and  master  of  tlie  children  aud 
oompoeer  to  the  Chapel  Hoyul.  It  wau  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  thf  latt<  r  <itlio  tb.it 
Cialt  produoed,  for  the  frequent  public  thanks- 
pvingB  tar  Tiotories,  etc.,  many  of  those  noble 
anthems  which  liuvu  gained  him  so  distinguished 
*  place  among  iuigUMh  church  compoeera.  In 
1 71 1  be  resigned  hw  ap]x>intment  at  St.  Anne's 
in  fiivoiir  of  .Tohn  Inh:ini,  wlio  ha<l  l)een  his  de- 
puty for  some  years.  In  1712  he  edited  for  his 
ffieod,  Mr.  (allerwarda  Sir  John^  Dolben,  sab- 

deiin  of  the  Cliapel  Royal,  a  c<>llectio!i  of  the 
word»  of  anthems,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  brief 
historical  aoootmt  of  English  church  musio.  On 
July  9.  1713,  he  took  the  d"L,Tee  of  Doctor  of 
Music  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  his  exercise 
(l)erfornie<l  on  July  13)  beinjj  two  odes,  one 
in  Kn'/liMh,  the  other  in  Latin,  on  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht ;  these  were  afterwards  onsin^vefl  and 
published  under  the  title  of  'Musicun  Apparatus 
Afiademicna.'  In  171 5  Croft  reoeired  an  addition 
of  £80  per  annmn  to  his  salary  as  master  of  the 
children  of  the  Chapel  Royal  for  teaching  the 
children  readiqg,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  as  well 
as  playing  on  the  organ  and  couip<mittoa.  In 
17^4  Dr.  Cntft  published  in  two  folio  volmnet*. 
with  a  portrait  of  himself  finely  engraved  by 
VertiWb  pnftnd,  Ibirty  Andiens  aiM  a  Burial 
BarriM  of  fait  oompodtioti,  mdar  tha  title  of 


'  Miirica  Sacra.'  In  the  preface  he  states  it  to 
be  the  hntt  essay  in  printing  church  mu^ic  in 
that  way.  i.  e.  engnmn  in  loore  on  plates.  Dr. 
Croft  died  Aug.  14,  1727,  and  wa**  burie<l  in  the 
north  aiale  of  We*.tmin8ter  Abbey,  where  a 
moniuneot  ia  encted  to  his  memory.  His  bio- 
graphers commonly  attribute  liis  death  to  an  ill- 
ness contracted  at  the  coronation  of  George  II. 
A  glance  at  the  dates  will  at  once  disprove  this  : 
— Croft  died  Aug.  14,  Qwgi  II  waa  crowned 
Oet  4,  1727.  Ckofl  in  the  eariler  part  dPUs 
career  coniiMwcil  for  the  theatre,  and  prodaoad 
overtures  and  act  tunes  for  'Courtship  a  1* 
mode,'  1700;  *11m  Funeval,*  170a;  'TbeTwin 
Rivals,'  1703;  and  'The  Lying  Lover,'  1704. 
He  also  publiuhed  sonatas  for  both  violin  and 
flute.  Numerous  songs  by  him  are  to  be  foimd 
in  tlie  oollectionH  of  the  periml,  and  some  odes 
and  other  pieces  are  still  extant  in  MS.  Two 
psalm  tunes  attributed  to  him,  St.  Ann's  and 
St.  Matthew's,  and  a  single  chant  in  B  minor,  will 
long  live  in  the  Anglican  church,  even  after  hia 
anaanthflnshftvobeoomeobnletiu  tW.H.Ht] 

CROOK  (Fr.  C(yrpt  der^ianffe:  Germ.  Ton; 
Bogen).  A  name  given  to  certain  %co—oiypieoea 
of  tubing  applied  to  the  Jnoutbi^eoe  of  braai  i&> 

(itruuientH  fur  the  pur|)0M  of  altering  the  length  of 
the  tube,  and  thus  rauing  or  lowering  their  pitch. 
Since  theee  initmmente  can  only  play  one  scale, 

the  sole  methml  of  enablini,'  them  to  play  another 
is  to  transpose  the  fundamental  note,  and  thia 
is  done  by  the  crooks.   The  largest  number  of 

crooks  is  require<l  by  the  French  bom,  which  is 
<x-ca.'<ionally  written  for  in  every  key,  from  the 
treble  I'lil  down  tti  Ab  in  the  bann  octave. 

Tlie  tenn  i.s  also  applied  to  the  S-rtluij>e<l  metal 
tube  couuectiug  the  body  of  the  bassoon  with  the 
reed  (I^.  teeoti).  [W.fiUS.] 

CROSDILL,  JoHJT,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1 75 1.  He  received  his  eariy  musical  education 
in  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey  under  John 
Robinson  ami  Benjamin  Cooke.  Upon  quitting 
the  choir  be  became  a  performer  on  the  violoo- 
cello,  and  aoon  attained  to  oomiderable  pro* 
ficiency.  Tn  1768  he  became  a  menibcr  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Muaidani,  and  in  the  following 
year  appeared  at  6k»aoeoter,  aa  principal  vioIon> 
c<illo  at  the  mectint^  of  the  Tliree  Choirs,  a 
tion  which  he  continued  to  occupy  until  his  re- 
tirement froDi  hu  profession,  wiui  the  e«Mptioa 
of  the  year  1778,  when  the  younger  Cersetto 
tilled  his  place,  at  Gloucester.  In  76,  on  the 
establishuMnt  of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music, 
Cnmdill  was  appointed  principal  violoncello.  In 
77  he  8ueceede«l  Peter  Gillier  as  violist  of  tho 
Chapel  Royal,  an  apj  oinlment  which  H4x>n  became 
a  sinecure,  but  which  he  continued  to  hold  until 
his  death.  He  also  became  a  member  of  the 
I  King's  band  of  nuiaic,  an  office  which  he  likewise 
reUuned  until  bis  death.  In  178a  be  was  ap- 
pointed  chamber  musician  to  Queen  Chariotte, 
and  alK)ut  the  H^ime  time  tautrht  the  Princtj  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  IV,  to  play  the  violon- 
cello. In  84  h«  filled  the  poet  of  principal 
violopeello  at  tho  OonmMmoration  of  HandaL 
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In  88,  having  marritHi  a  latly  of  considerable  | 
fortune,  he  retircnl  from  the  public  exercise  of 
his  pruft'.Haion.  In  182 1  he  resumed  its  duties 
for  one  (lay,  to  play,  a»  a  member  of  the  Kin<,''8 
iMmd,  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  FtHis 
m,yu  th$A  ftbout  177a  CrwdiU  vintod  P«ru^  where 
he  took  leBMvn  of  the  eMer  Jaumii;  thftt  he 
leeided  iu  Vunx  f<>r  snme  yearH,  and  ]>Iuyed  in 
the  orchestra  of  the  '  (Joacerta  des  Amateurs'  «t 
the  'Lo^  Olympique*;  and  that  he  returned 

Londi'n  ahout  :  7S0.  Tint  this  account  cannot 
be  oorrect  a»  reupecttt  the  date«,  an  we  have  seen 
that  Croedill  was  engaf^  in  England  during  the 
greater  part  of  tlu-  time  mentii'ii'  il  \<y  F.'tin. 
His  vitiit  was  pn)l>;»l)ly  in  i77!*'-7y  iiud  occupied 
some  monthi*  instead  of  some  years.  Crostlill 
(lif<l  ill  OrioUer  1825  at  Esltrick,  YorkHhire, 
leaving  all  liin  property  to  his  only  aou.  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Cnwdill,  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's service,  who,  by  his  father's  desire,  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  of  Musiciana  the 
munificent  duaati«»  of  iooo<.  [W.  H.  H.] 

("ROSS,  Thomas,  an  fni,Tavpr  of  mii«ic  in  the 
latter  ^art  of  the  1 7U1  and  e.-u'ly  part  of  the  i  Sth 
eentanee.  He  resided  in  Catherine  Wheel  Court, 
on  the  aottth  side  of  Snow  Hill,  near  Snow  Hill 
Conduit.  At  a  time  when  printing  by  metal 
typeti  was  the  almost  universally  adopted  means 
for  placing  mniio  before  the  public,  he  commenced 
the  iMue  of  a  long  suoceesion  of  ringle  songs 
engraved  on  co[i]Kr  plat^.s  Ity  the  graver,  and 
praited  on  one  side  only  of  the  leaf,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  general  adoption  of  thai  method  of 
printintf  nuiHic.  Henry  Hall,  organist  nf  Ht  re 
furd  Cathedral,  mentiuus  him  in  some  verses  pre- 
fixed to  Dr.  Blow*B  '  Amphion  Anglieas,*  1700 ; 
'Wliile  at  till!  nhops  wo  daily  dangling  view 

Fal»e  t  cncnril  liy  Tvm  Cross  eugniven  true.' 

And  again  iu  i>ome  lines  prehxetl  to  the  second 
book  of  Pttroail'a  *Qi|ihewi  Btitanniow^'  1702 ; 
'Hien  honettt  CrosH  might  oopper  out  In  vain.' 

It  k  pfobaiile  that  he  engraved  some  of  the 
earlier  publications  of  the  elder  Walsh. 

Thom  as  Cross,  junior,  his  son,  was  a  stam{>er 
of  mu^ic,  and  (aocording  to  Sir  John  Hawkins) 
'stamped  the  plates  of  Geminiani's  Solos  and 
a  few  uiIkt  iiuMications,  but  in  a  very  homely 
and  illegible  character,  of  which  he  was  S4>  little 
conscious  that  he  set  his  name  to  everything  he 
did,  evi  II  to  siii'_'le  hon^'s.'  Tie  probably  bore 
in  mind  his  father's  superscriptiou,  'i^cactly 
engraved  by  T.  Cross.'  [W.H.  H.J 

CROSSE,  J f)HN,  a  native  of,  and  resident  in, 
Hull,  published  in  1835  a  large  quarto  volome 
entiilod  *  An  Aoeoont  ef  the  (3nnid  Musical  FesU- 

111  Id  in  September,  iSj^,  in  tlie  Catlu-^InU  I 
Church  of  Yorlc,  ...  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
Sketch  of  the  rise  and  f>n>greHs  of  Mnsiesl  Festt- 
vals  in  Cnat  Britain,  willi  liioi,'raphical  an<l 
historiuil  notes' — an  admirably  executed  work, 
replete  with  valtiaUe  and  nseful  information. 
He  dic^l  in  1S29.  [VV.H.U.] 

CROTCH,  William,  Mua.  Doc.,  was  btim  at 
Kerwich,  July  5,  1775.    His  father,  a  master 


carpenter,  wlio  conibineil  a  taste  for  music  and 
meclianics  had  constructe*!  for  h«*«f1f  a  Hinall 
organ.  When  little  more  than  two  years  old  the 
child  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  get  to  this  in- 
fttrumont,  and  l)eing  placcil  before  it,  contrived 
abortlv  toplay  something  lilte  the  tune  of  '  Ood, 
save  the  King,'  whidi  he  soon  wae  able  to  play 
witli  its  bass,  and  other  tunes.  His  ear  wa«  re- 
markably sensitive^  and  readily  distinguished  any 
note  when  struck,  or  detected  ikulty  intonatiflD. 
The  Hon.  Daines  Parrinirton,  a  well  known 
amateur,  published  an  interesting  account  of 
him,  and  Dr.  Bnmey  communicated  to  the  Royal 
Society  an  account,  which  was  printed  in  the 
rhili>H4)pliical  TninHactionH  for  1779.  In  the 
spring  of  I  780  the  child  was  brought  to  London, 
and  performeti  in  piihlie  on  the  organ.  Ik.n»ide3 
his  umsical  ability  lie  ditiplayed  considerable  skill 
in  diawing,  to  which  art  he  remained  attadied 
through  life,  and  attained  to  much  eminence  in 
it.  in  1 7S6  Crotch  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
rcniaiuiHl  there  alxmt  two  years  a**  a-wsit-tant  to 
Dr.  Randall,  the  Professor  of  Music,  and  organist 
of  Trinity  and  King*s  Colleges,  and  Great  St. 
Mary's  Church.  At  fourteen  years  of  a^e  ho 
composed  an  oratorio,  '  The  Ca^tivityof  J  udab,' 
which  was  performed  at  IVmito  Hall,  Cam* 
bridi,"'.  .^iine  4,  i  7S9.  In  17S8  he  removed  to 
Oxford,  wliere  he  studied,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Schomberg,  of  Magdalen  C^- 
lege,  with  a  view  of  entering  the  church.  His 
patmu  dying,  he  resiuued  the  profession  of  utusic, 
and  in  September,  1 790^  waa  appointed,  on  the 
death  of  Thomas  Norris,  organist  of  Christ 
Church.  On  June  5,  1794.  he  graduated  as 
Bachelor  of  Music.  In  March,  1797,  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Fhilip  Hayei^  deoeaaed,  ae  otganist  of 
St.  John's  College,  and  Frafoiaor  of  Mane  in  the 
l*nivtn«ity.  On  Nov.  2\,  i'J>><),  he  proceeded 
iKictor  of  Music,  composing  as  his  exercise  Dr. 
JoiK-ph  Warton*o  'Ode  to  Fancy,'  the  soore  of 
wliich  he  afterwar'N  ji  :Mi.shed.  From  I  Soo  to 
1804  he  delivered  lectures  iu  the  Music  SchooL 
In  1813  he  produced  his  oratorio  'Falestine,* 
which  was  received  with  great  favour,  and  also 
piitilisht  J  a  treatise  on  the  '  Elements  of  Musical 
Coiii[>o>iiion.'  Alx>ut  1830  he  waa  appointed 
niusie  lecturer  at  tin-  IIoNal  Tnstitntion,  l^^ndoOy 
and  on  the  e8t;*iiii»linieut  of  the  Kovai  Academy 
of  Music  in  1823  was  placed  at  its  head  as  prin- 
cipal. On  June  10,  1834,  he  produced  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
t«m  as  Chancellor,  an  oratorio,  'The  Captivity  of 
J  udah,'  wholly  different  from  his  juvenile  work 
bearing  the  same  title.*  On  J une  38  in  the  same 
ye^ir  lie  made  his  hist  pu1)lic  apj^anujce  as  a 
pertonuer,  by  acting  as  oigauist  for  part  of  the 
third  da/s  perfonnanoe  at  the  Bognd  Musical 
F(>stival  in  \Vt-stminstor  Abbey.  fh".  Crotch 
died  at  Taunton  at  tlie  hous»e  of  his  son,  the  liev. 
William  Roln-rt  (  rotch,  then  Hea4l  Master  of  the 
Oniinniar  S(  liool  there,  where  he  had  for  some  time 
re»i<l>  <l,  while  seated  at  dinner,  iVc  29,  l^'47,  and 
WHS  i  n  te>rredin  theneighlMuringchurch  of  Bisliop's 
Hull,  where  a  monumcntiU  inscription  is  places! 

I  Tbc  UK  U  qow  (Ura>  in  poMMMon  vf  lb*  UOT.&tr  F.  Ootatoy.  Buk 
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to  his  memory.  Besidex  the  w<  >rk  k  abovo  spccilied. 
Dr.  Crotch  produced  '  Tun  Authenia,^  ■omeoliaate, 
a  iiiott't,  '  Mfthinks  T  Iiwir '  ;  several  glees; 
Buine  fugues  aud  cuucertos  for  the  organ  ;  several 
pianoforte  pieces ;  an  o*le  on  the  accet«li>n  of 
Georije  IV',  jjerformed  at  Oxford,  i8iO  ;  Funeral 
Anthem  for  the  Duke  of  York,  1827;  'The  Lord 
iii  King,'  anthem  for  \  and  orchestra,  1843; 
and  lonie  works  on  Thurougb  Bam  aad  Hannony. 
He  also  pnbliilied  'Specimens  of  TariotiB  styles 
of  Music  n  f-  rn^l  t<>  in  a  ei>urne  of  Tj^H-tur- s  '>a 
Music  read  at  Oxford  and  London,'  and  in  1S31 
the  '  Snbstanoe  of  serera!  cooFMe  of  liOcturos  on 

Music  rend  at  'Kf  ir<l  au'l  in  the  Mi'tnijKili^.'  As 
a  teacher  he  eujuved  a  high  aud  detwrved  repu- 
tatkn.  [W.H.U.] 

CROTCHET,  a  note  which  is  half  the  value 
of  a  minim,  and  twice  that  of  a  quaver,  and  is 
represented  thus  f.  The  origin  of  the  name  b 

not  kni>\vn.  It  is  apparently  tlerived  from  the 
French  croche',  but  croche  is  a  quaver,  ^,  and  is 
so  called  on  account  of  the  hook  at  the  end  of  its 
tail,  wbereaa  a  crotchet  h:vs  no  hook.  The  French 
name  for  this  note  is  noirct  the  Italian,  semt- 
mtnima,  and  the  German  Viertel,  '  a  quarter*— 
i.e.  of  a  nenii-brt  ve.  Tlu*  French  call  a  crochet 
rest,     by  the  pretty  name  of  iiu  ^onjiir.  [(-».] 

CROUC'U,  F.  NlCHOLLS,  a  comjKiser  of  songs 
ballads  during  the  Mcond  quarter  of  the 
present  century,  was  the  author  of  many  pro- 
ductions which  ^'ained  great  jvipularity,  and  one 
— ' Kathleen  Mavuumeen' — btill  retains 
its  place  in  public  favonr.  Ho  quitted  England 
•boat  the  year  1845  and  went  (0  America,  where, 
it  is  beliuvMl,  he  is  atUl  Uviag.         [W. H.H.] 

CROrcH,  Mn.s.  Anna  Mxma,  W.m  April 
ao,  1763.  wu-s  tlif  (laughter  ul  Peregrine  Philiii>s, 
a  solicitor.  Beiniu'  ^^fted  with  a  remarkably 
Bwect  viiii  e  Mi-s  Phillips  was  at  an  early  au'e 
pljicetl  undt  r  the  instruction  of  a  music  in;k.-*ter 
named  Wafi  r.  ami  some  time  afterwards  was 
articlcfl  to  Th<iiii;i.'<  Linley,  nnder  whot^e  au.>*pice.s 
she  nmde  her  aj»pearance  in  the  winter  of  I  ;8o, 
at  Drury  Ltono  Theatre,  as  Mandane  in  Dr. 
Aine'a  'Artazerxes.*  Uer  auooess  was  great, 
and  for  upwards  of  twenty  yean  she  hdd  a  high 
place  in  public  esteem.  li<i;h  :l^  :u'tri-*s  and  Hin^'er. 
£arlyin  1 785  she  nuuried  Mr.  Crouch,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  navy,  but  after  an  union  of  about  seven 
years  the  parties  separated  by  mutual  consent. 
AlHJut  iHoo  Mrs.  Crouch's  health  became  im- 
paired!, she  withdrew  from  public  life,  and  died 
at  I'.righton,  Oct.  2,  1805.  [W.H.H.] 

CROWN  DIAMONDS,  THE,  the  English 
Temion  of  Auber's  opera  *Les  Diamans  de  la 
t'ouronne';  protluced  at  the  Princess  s  Theatre, 
liondon.  May  2,  1844,  Mme.  Anna  ThilloQ  as 
Gatarina. 

CBOZIBR,  Wtt.lt  AM.  A  few  words  are  due  to 

the  memory  of  tlii.^  olxie  pl.ivcr,  whose  tone  and 
exquisite  taste  will  notwuai  lie  for^'otten  by  thoite 
who  heard  him  in  theCr\Mtjd  I'ahw  orchestra  aud 
el^'owhere.  He  Icann  'I  the  oboe  from  Parret ; 
joined  the  C.  P.  orchcbtxa  1855 ;  appeared  at  the 


Philharmonic  Feb.  39,  18C4.  He  died  in  harness 
at  Upper  Norwood,  Deo.  ao,  1870.  [6.] 

CRilOBR,  JOBAKN.  bom  April  9,  1598,  at 
Gross-Breese  near  Guben  in  Prussia,  educated 
chiefly  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Ohnutz,  at  the 
school  of  ]>octry  at  Bcffensbuig,  and  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg;  in  |6aa  was  appointed 
cantor  at  the  church  of  St.  Nicolaus  at  Berlin, 
a  p4wt  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1662. 
I  His  reputation  in  his  own  day  both  as  an  author 
'1  and  com|Hmer  was  great,  but  he  18  now  chiefly 
known  os  the  comjHwer  of  some  of  the  numt 
favourite  chorales.  The  best-known  of  them  are 
'  Nun  danket  alle  Oott* ;  '  Jesu  meine  jSuyer- 
sicht' ;  'Jetiu  meine  Freude' ;  and  'Sclnuiicke 
dich  O  liebe  Seele.'  They  were  publi.she*!  under 
the  title  'Praxis  pietatis  melica,  oder  Kirchen- 
nielo<lien  iiber  D.  Luthers  un'l  A  ndcrcr  ( Mt-s.niLxe,' 
for  four  voices  and  two  instrunieutd  (Leip^ic, 
1649).  Thid  work  has  patwed  through  in- 
numerable editions ;  the  30th  bears  date  Berlin 
1703.  He  also  compoHed  many  ooDcertoo  and 
motets  which  no  longer  exist.  Othw  worlu have 
been  preserved ;  they  are  '  Meditationum  mosica- 
mm  Faradisns  primus,  oder  Erstes  munkalisdiee 
Luht-Ciiirtleiu,'  in  three  and  four  parts  (Frank- 
fort, i62i};  and  *Med.  mus.  Paiad.  secundus* 
(Berlin,  liStS);  a  oolleetion  of  new  Magnificats 
in  Cemian,  in  two  and  eipht  part  harmony, 
arranged  in  all  the  eight  tones.  Also  *  Re- 
creationes  rouricae,  das  ist  neue  poetische  Amo- 
riisen'  (lyeip.iio,  i^'Si"),  containing  33  j'icccs. 
Among  his  theoretical  works  may  be  nieniiuned 
(l)  '{Synopsis  nnisices,'  a  method  for  thuroiiLjh- 
bass  (Berlin,  1624) — the  third  e<litii>n  illeilin, 
163.})  haj5  a  different  title  ;  (3)  'PrecejiUic  mu.si- 
cae  practicae  iiguralis'  (i625>,  also  published  in 
a  German  fonn  as  '  Rechter  Weg  zur  Singekunst' 
(Beriin,  1660) ;  (3) '  Quaeitianas  musioao  pneti* 
cae*  (Berlin,  1650).  [A.  M.] 

CRUVELIJ,  Jkanxk  Sophie  Chahi.ottk, 
{  whose  family -name  was  Cruwell,  was  bom  March 
1 2,  \9»6,  at  Bielefiaid  in  Westphalia.  Her&ther 
was  fond  of  music,  and  played  the  tronib"ne 
tolerably.  Her  mother,  had  a  liue  contralto 
voice,  and  sang  with  expression.  She  had  a 
voice  of  admirable  ijuality,  compass,  and  truth, 
but  did  not  receive  the  iu.struction  which  should 
have  developed  its  a<lvantages,  and  enabled  her 
to  avoid  thoHe  faults  and  imperfcctioiw  which 
are  inevitable  without  it.  ^he  made  her  ddbut 
at  Vetiice  in  1847,  and  the  beautv  of  her  voice 
ensured  her  a  brilliant  success,  wkich  was  con- 
finned  when  she  sang  in  Verdi's  '  Attila*  at  the 
theatre  of  U«line  on  July  24,  and  in  'I  Due 
Fo^cari.'  Coming  now  to  London,  in  the  height 
of  her  fame,  she  Italianised  her  name,  and  be- 
came known  an  Cruvclli,  on  her  appearance  in 
'  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,'  and  ever  after.  The  r6le 
of  the  Countess  was  not  suited  to  her  lieiy  stjde, 
nor  was  the  comjiarison  between  her  and  Jetmy 
Lind,  who  played  Susanna,  to  her  advantage. 
After  this  partial  fidlure,  she  returned  to  Italy, 
and  continued  to  e.nm  huoccss  by  the  inerc  beauty 
of  her  organ,  aud  even  by  the  cxaj^gciutiuu  of 
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her  dramatic  effectii.  In  1851  »he  went  to  Paria,  ' 
whflte  ihe  luwi  ttan^;  in  ooocarto  before  h«r  fint 
appeftmboe  in  It«Iy.  She  appeared  with  immenae 
Buccem  in  'Emani*  at  the  ThMtre  lulien,  for 
Verdi's  KJUsic  sei-med  made  fur  her.  She  sang 
ugtin  in  London  that  ytUg  and  waa  vei^  iao> 
OiMfiil,  in  8|)ite  of  many  hxAtm.  Beiide  lier 
tplendid  voice,  slie  had  a  verj-  fine  face  and 
figure,  and  enormous  energy  of  accent  and 
dnmalio  force ;  ber  per^omsnee  ia  *Fi(lelio*  ww 
especially  adiniraf>le.     In  .Tan.  ^lio  was 

eiigage<l  at  the  (irand  Opera  at  Paris,  and 
appeared  as  Valentine  in  '  Les  Huguenots, '  when 
the  enthusiasm  nf  the  public  knew  no  bounds. 
But  a  violent  reaction  ftoon  succeeded,  and  the 
latfc  opera  in  which  she  preMinred  some  of  her 
former  popularity  was  the  'V^pres  Sidliennes' 
of  Verdi.  In  this  work  she  exercised  the 
greatest  control  of  voice  and  action :  it  wan  her 
last  r6le.  In  the  foUowing  winter  she  retired, 
and  marribd  Hm  Comto  Vijim,  [J. M.] 

OBWTH  (ia.  Grooth)  or  CROWD,  as  far 
as  we  know  tlie  oldent  Stringed  instrument 
played  with  the  Im3w  ;  probably  at  home  in 
India,  Imt  in  ita  Euroi>ean  u.>i<*  a|)parently 
limited  to  England,  and  eqieciallv  to  Wales. 
It  is  fintt  mentioned  in  womm  ekgUMS*  written 
alxnit  1(109.  l>y  Venaaoo  Foftmiati  Bishop  of 

Poitiers,  running  thu« : 

'BomauuM^ue  lyra  plaudat  tibi,  Barbaras 


Ghraeoos  ftchilHaca,  chroita  BrittMUUi  OHWt.* 


Its  oldot  form  was  proliahly  the  '  crwth  trithant,' 
or  with  three  strings,  pictures  of  which  are  found 
In  maiuisoriiito  of  tha  iith  oentiiiy.   We  lint 
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he^r  it  mentione<l  ;^;ain  hy  Daines  iiarrington, 
a  Welsh  judge  and  archa-oloL'i.xt.  who  relates  that 
he  knew  one  John  Morgan,  bom  1711  ia  tho 
isle  of  Anglesey,  who  still  played  the  crwth. 
Biugley  al!«<>  heard  it  played  at  Carnarvon  as  late 
as  iboi ;  but  it  is  now  entirehL  out  of  ose.  In 
its  later  form  it  wmsmaanled  with  riz  ■triBga,  four 

Ktret<'h<  d  over  tlie  fii'i,M  r Lourd  .ind  ]il;iv»*d  with 
the  bow,  and  two,  lying  at  the  side  of  the  hiiger^ 
board,  pinched  with  the  ihmub  of  tiw  Ml  hud. 
Tho  Htrinars  were  tuntnl  either  a-*  {a^  -accordiQg 
Ut  £dward  Jones,  the  oeiebrated  Welsh  haip* 
player^ 

4     »     i     1  A 
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OnttM>aM(ortlM 
floKrr-Uuiinl. 

or  as  {h) — according  to  Bfaiglegr  (*  Musical  Bio- 
graphy.' iSi4>.  The  Rounl-holes  are  jierfectly 
circular,  and  Imve  a  diameter  of  inch.  The 
bridge  does  not  fetand  straight,  but  inclines  to> 
ward  the  right,  and  itn  left  foot,  which  is  2^ 
inches  in  length  (while  the  ri^dit  foot  measures 
only  ^  of  an  inch),  passes  through  the  sound-hole 
and  reifts  on  the  back  of  the  instrument,  thus 
acting  the  yuui  of  the  sound-post  in  the  riolin. 
The  crwth  is  J  2^  im  hen  in  length  ;  its  width  near 
the  tailpiece  ia  10^  inches,  near  the  top  y  inches ; 
the  height  of  the  sides  is  j  inehss.  [P.  D.] 

CRYSTAL  PAT..V(  E  HATURDAY  CON- 
CEKXi^  of  ordbestral  and  Tc«al  music.  These 
concerts  were  hegim  on  Sept.  22,  1855,  and. 
assumed  their  pr^nt  well-known  character  in 
1 860,  alter  the  construction  of  the  oonoort-rooou 
They  have  been  throughout  under  the  directioa 
of  Mr.  Manns,  their  present  eon<luctor.  The 
concerts  begin  with  the  hrst  Saturdj^  in  Oc- 
tober, and  iasl>  with  en  intsnrel  at  dhristniM, 
till  the  end  of  AjtiI.  Tlie  orchestra  consists 
of  16  hriit  and  14  second  violins,  II  violas,  10 
oellos.  and  10  double  besns,  witfi  single  wind, 
etc.  The  chorus,  who  appear  only  ooc.asion.dlv, 
are  300  strong.  The  solo  players*  arc  the  greattiat 
who  can  be  obtained.  The  proijieaunee  usoally 
contain  2  overtures,  a  s^nuphony,  a  concerto,  or 
some  minor  piece  of  orchestral  music,  and  4 
songs.  The  dijitiiiguiiihing  feature  of  the  oolft* 
certs  is  their  choice  and  performanoe  of  or- 
chestrsl  music.  Not  to  mention  the  grsat  works 
of  Haydti.  Mozart,  I'eethoven,  ^lendeIssohI^ 
Spohr,  Weber,  and  other  time-honoured  diMWoe, 
the  audieooe  were  fiuniliar  with  Sdinmann** 
symphonier*  and  overtures,  and  with  SehulHTt'i* 
symphonies  and  Kosamunde  music,  at  a  time 
when  those  worics  were  all  but  unknown  in  the 
concert  rooms  of  the  metropolis.  Meritlel.H^ihn's 
K< formation  .S^inphony  whj*  fir«t  played  here; 
so  \s  a-  h'u  overture  to  Camacho  ;  Bnihius*S  SyOH 
phony.  Pianoforte  Concerto,  Variatioa*  oii  n 
theme  of  Haydn's,  an«l  Song  of  Destiny ;  Ivart's 
Lenore  and  G  minor  •Symphonies ;  Wagner's 
Faust  Overture :  Sullivan's  Tempest  Mu.<-ic  ami 
Symphony  in  £;  Benedict's  Symphony  in  U 
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nnttor,  aad  maiij  ollier  worfct  ww  oMninad  | 

(often  in  MS.)  and  jK-rfonnctl  before  they  were 
beard  ia  anjr  other  place  in  the  metropoliii. 
B«iiiMlfc*a  *FkriaIii»*  WH.Brst  played  thero  after 
•n  interval  of  a  <]uartor  of  a  centtin,*. 

A  dispositiou  id  apparent  in  the  managers  of 
time  ooncertM  to  pgeaent  the  »iidieiioe  with 
piaoei  of  i^pi  l  iitl  intcivst ;  mch  BM  the  MS. 
worlu  of  S^  liubert,  and  of  Meudelwohn;  Bee- 
tli'<v»  n'.s  ;trTHU»,'eiiieut  of  hi»  Violin  Concerto  for 
the  piano,  and  hia  Leonora  Overture,  *  No.  2  '  ; 
Ml  Mtemative  Andante  written  by  Mozart  for 
hit  Parisian  Symphony ;  the  first  vernion  of 
MendehMohn's  Hebrides  Overtaxes  and  other 
nre  treMuree  of  the  lame  nature. 

The  jH-rforinancc.4  are  of  that  exceptional 
quality  which  lui^ht  be  inferred  from  the  ability, 
eneigy,  and  devotion  of  tlie  conductor,  and  from 
the  fact  that  owinu^  to  the  wind  and  a  portion 
of  the  strings  of  the  orcheetra  being  the  per- 
manent band  «f  the  Ci^stal  Palaoe,  fibr.  ICanns 
h.i.s  oiiportiiiiities  for  rehearsal  which  an  an- 
joyed  by  no  otlier  conductor  in  Loniion.  fG,] 

CSARDAS.  A  national  dance  of  Hungary, 
which  cnntdsts  of  two  movements,  an  andante  and 
an  allegro^  both  in  coBaman  (4-4  or  a-4)  time 
and  In  the  tame  key.  The  andante,  which  is 

writr.  II  in  the  Huni,'arian  Lied-form,  has  usually 
no  .repeats ;  but  the  Allegro  ooanata  generally  of 
eight-  and  alxteen-har  phraaea  which  ai«  repeated. 

The  character  of  the  Ia!ti  r  in  wihl  and  impetuous, 
and  the  whole  is  soiuetimes  in  a  major  key, 
BOOMtimea  in  alternating  majors  and  minora. 
The  niunie  of  the  rs.^nliM  in  alwavn  performed 
by  gipHits,  and   it  partakea  stn)ngly  of  the 

ruliar  character  of  Hungarian  national  music, 
ita  aooents  on  the  weak  betits  of  the  bar,  its 
cadences,  etc.  An  example  of  the  cHurtlus, 
which  is  too  long  to  be  quote^l  here,  may  be 
•ae  at  pb  91  of  F.  L.  Schubert's  '  Die  Tanz- 
anitt^*  ftem  whidi  hook  the  above  particulars 
are  derived.  [BbP.] 

Cl'DMORE,  Rirn.\Rn,  was  Iwm  at  Chiche.stor 
in  1787*  »n'l  received  his  first  instruction  in  imisic 
ft<om  James  For^^ett,  an  oaganist  in  that  city.  At  a 
ve^^•  early  a^^•  he  lieeanie  a  jiroficient  >in  tho  violin, 
and  at  eleven  years  old  was  placed  under  Salomon. 
Tile  next  year  he  led  the  band  at  the  Cliicheater 
Theatre,  and  was  engaged  in  the  orchestra  at 
the  Italian  Opera,  London.  He  next  re^jiiled  for 
nine  years  in  Chichester,  and  then  removed  to 
London  for  the  puiyoae  of  studying  the  piano- 
ibrle  onder  Wodfl,  wad  heoame  a  member  of  the 
PhiUianiKiiiic-  S.^-itty'H  band.  He  afterwards 
aettled  in  Manchester  aa  leader  of  the  Gentle* 
men'a  Ooneerta  there.  He  composed  aeveral  oon- 
certofl  for  the  violin  and  others  fur  the  pianoforte, 
as  also  an  oratorio.  'The  Martyr  of  Antioch' 
<  published)  portions  of  which  were  perfiinued  m 
l^IanclK'Mter  and  LivcrpmJ,  Cudiuore  died  at 
Jklauchceter  in  January  1S41.  [\\' .  U.  }{.] 

CUE.  i.  e.  queue,  the  tail  of  the  preceding  pas- 
Bai,'e.  Win  r>t  a  player  or  sinjrer  is  reailing  fr..m 
»  separate  part,  and  not  firom  the  score,  some 
help  ia  advinble  to  aid  him  la  ooming  in  oor- 
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rectly  after  the  long  natjwjs.  A  few  notes  of 
toiue  otlier  part  immediately  preceding  the  en- 
trance of  lus  own  are  therefore  printed  small  in 
tiie  stave  aa  a  guide;  and  thia  is  called  a  cue 

H-^"--  ,/  

eta 


)>«  —  ir  Sinir  ye  the  Lord  and 

rrMT^ERLAXns.  Royal  SocfF.TY  or.  Tins 
is  an  ancient  society  of  change-ringers  long  m- 
tablishod  in  London,  and  originally  caOea  the 
Society  ot  London  Scholars.  lUit  in  the  early 
part  of  the  i8th  century  some  niemUtrs  of  the 
society  rang  the  bells  of  Shoreditch  Church  in 
honour  of  the  public  entrance  int<p  London  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  to  cotimieuiorate  this 
event  a  medal  was  presented  to  the  society  bearing 
a  Ukenees  of  the  Royal  Duke.  It  was  on  receipt 
of  this  that  its  members  ehanged  the  name  of 
their  siK-iety  to  that  of  'Oumbsriand  Youths'  or 
•  Koyal  CumberlandH. "  [C.  A.  W.  T.  ] 

CUMMINGS,  %ViLLiAM  IIayma.v.  native  of 
Sidbnry,  Devon,  bom  1835,  place<l  at  an  early 
age  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  atil  ;irr<  r- 
wards  in  that  of  the  Temple  Chun^^h.  uu  leaving 
the  latttT  he  wai<  apix>inted  OIKani^t  of  WalUiam 
Abbey,  and  ailer  a  time  admitted  as  tenor- 
singer  in  the  Temple,  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
the  Cliufiels  Royal,  appointment!^  which  he  sub- 
sequently resigned.  Mr.  Cuuunings  is  much  in 
request  for  the  important  tenor  parts  in  Bach's 
Passion.  Bach's  Mass*,  and  <»ther  works  where  an 
accomplished  musician  is  as  necessary  as  a  good 
singer.  Hi.s  publications  include  Several  priie 
glees,  a  Moniini,'  Service,  an  Anthem,  various 
songs,  a  Cantata,'  The  Fairy  King,'  and  a  Primer 
of  the  Rudiments  of  Musio  (Nov^lo).  [G.] 

CURIONT,  a  FUKsonda  donna,  engarjcfl  at  the 
King's  Theatre  about  1754.  Among  other  parts, 
she  sang  that  of  Plistene,  a  male  charaotor  in 
the  •  Ijjcmiestra '  of  Ha,s»e  and  Lampugnani. 
She  was,  perhaps,  tho  mother  of  Ai.bkkico 
CuRlONi,  a  distinguished  tenor,  bom  alH)ut  1790. 
After  singing  at  the  San  Carlo  at  N'apl.  <*,  ami 
other  theatres,  he  went  to  Barcelona,  and  had 
great  success.  Benelli,  catering  for  the  London 
Opera,  found  him  there  and  engaged  him  for  the 
season  of  181 1  at  ;e6oo.  He  had  a  very  sweet 
and  pleasing  voice,  was  a  very  agreeable,  if  not 
yet  a  great»  singer,  and  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest men  that  ever  appearad  on  the  Italian 
HtaL^e.  As  time  went  on.  his  talent  dcvelnpcd 
and  ho  improved  in  dramatic  ftnpe  and  value. 
His  expression  and  taste  were  pure,  and  he  ssng 
w  ith  much  intelligence.  In  182 1  he  made  his  first 
api>earauce  in  Loudon  as  Tito  with  Caniporese. 
He  then  seemed  the  best  tenor  that  had  belonged 
to  the  theatre  for  some  time,  but  he  hanllv  gave 
the  full  promise  of  his  future  excellence.  Curioni 
was  raeagaged  in  1832,  at  an  increased  salary, 
and  appeared  in  'OteUo'  with  renewed  trl'it ; 
and  again  in  •  La  Clemenza  di  Tito,'  in  '  Ia 
Donna  del  Lago,'  and  'Riooiardo  e  Zoraide,'  in 
18^3.  In  24  snd  2;  he  was  i^;ain  engageil.  In 
the  latter  year  he  appeared  as  OrosmAue  in 
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'Pietro  I'Eremita,' and  in  'Otello,'  in  'GMlfkn 
tutte,'  and  '  II  Crooiato.'  In  the  latter  op*^ra  he 
rcappearetl  in  \i<2(>,  as  al«o  in  'Meile:^'  where 
he  wju  very  effective  in  the  |>art  of  GioHone.  Hia 
portrait  was  drawn  by  Hayter  in  thia  character, 
and  then  u  a  good  lithograph  of  it.  He  was 
ft"  i-ii^M]L,'i<l  in  1H27.  at  the  incr«'r»-<  .1  H  ilary  of 
^1^50,  and  played  a  principal  part  in  Pacini'ti 
*SiuiiftTa  in  Bagdad.*  In  1828  ne  was  a^ain  at 
the  King's  Th<  atre,  where  he  was  lie.vnl  liy 
Lord  Mount- Kdgcumbe  in  1^54,  ung^ing  with 
undiminished  pow«n.  He  was  an  honorary  meui- 
iNTOf  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  [J.M.j 

CCTRIOSO'  INDISCfikrO,  IL.  An  opera  of 
Anbni'8,  produced  at  Milan  in  1778;  of  little 

interest  for  the  prt-Hcnt  day,  except  for  the  fact 
that  Mozart  addod  three  suugv  to  it  on  the 
OGcasloa  of  its  performance  at  Vienna  in  1783. 
Two  c)f  thes^e,  '  Vorrei  jipit't,'arvi*  and  '  No,  no, 
no'  (bravura),  were  for  Madame  Lange;  the 
third,  'Per  pieta  non  ricercate,'  was  for  Adam- 
bery^cr,  but  owin<,'  to  a  trick  of  Salieri'a  was  nut 
wing  ^Kochel,  418,  419,  420). 

CURSCHSf  ANN,  Kakl  FBnnRTC^  bom  at 

Berlin  Jniu  .  [,  1S05.  As  a  rlul  l  he  allowed 
considerable  tulent  fur  music,  and  liad  a  beau- 
t'ful  aoprano  voiee,  but  having  been  intende<l 
fur  the  law  it  wan  not  till  18^4  that  he  de<*ide<l 
to  adopt  muaic  as  a  prcife.-<Mion.  He  i<tudie<l 
for  four  years  under  Spohr  and  Hauptujaiin  at 
Ciwscl,  and  in  1S24  settli-*!  in  r'.erlin,  making' 
uccu«ional  concert  tount  in  Gerniauy,  France,  and 
Italy.  He  died  in  the  prime  of  life  Au^'.  24, 
1841.  Curachmann's  fame  reets  on  his  '  Lieder.' 
He  was  the  favourite  song-writer  before  Schu- 
bert's i«ong8  were  known,  and  when  Hchuniann 
had  scarcely  attempted  vocal  oou^Hiflition.  His 
Roni^  are  full  of  real  melody,  and  if  they  do  not 
l„,«»,  ris  the  inti  iisity  (.if  e\]iri-.-«-ii)n  which  cha- 
ractvriitt)  the  creations  of  iSchuberty  iSohuuiann, 
and  Brahmo,  they  are  for  loperior  to  the  sluJlow 
pn«lnrti(pns  which  delui,'ed  (ii  riiiaiiy  at  that  and 
a  later  jieriiKl.  The  fact  that  many  of  them 
ate  Htill  6ung  speaks  nmch  for  their  inherent 
merit.  C'urschmann'H  ctdlccted  '  T.icder'  (2  noI;*., 
Berlin,  1H71)  oompriMe  83  eolos,  and  9  songs  in 
a  and  3  parts.  A  few  of  them  have  Italian 
wonls.  Anumt;  his  other  works  may  be  men- 
tioned a  one-ajt  opera,  'Abdul  und  Erinnith,' 
written  and  jierformed  at  ('asind,  and  Bonio 
church  music  now  fui^gotien.  In  Knglaml  he  is 
best  known  by  hia  song '  In  every  opening  flower* 
and  his  trice  'Ti  pn:.'<i'  aud  '  Addict'  tlie  former 
a  general  favourite  with  amateurs..  [A.M.j 
CUS.\N1NU.   See  t'AHEsTiNi. 

CUSHION  DANCE  (i.«L  iK.s»ibly  'kierinfp- 
danc  '"i.  An  old  Kn^lish  dance,  datiiiir  from  the 
beginning  of  the  1 0th  century — specially  used  at 
w«lding«.  The ourlouac^ melody uaa follows; — 


i 


IE.P.] 

CUSINS,  WiLLTAV  GvoBGB,        bom  in 

London,  Oct.  14,  i^^^.^,  and  in  his  ii  itth  \.ar 
entered  the  Chapel  Koyal,  as  so  many  good 
English  mudcians  have  done  before  him.  In 
1S44  he  enti  red  the  I^riis-'elfi  C'oiiservatnire 
umler  Fetiti  for  the  study  of  the  piano,  violin, 
and  harmony.  In  47  he  gained  the  King's 
Scholarship  at  (he  R.  A.  M.  of  Ix>n<lon,  where 
liirt  PnjfeH»»orH  were  Potter,  Sterudale  Jieunett, 
LucaM,  and  Sainton.  In  49  bin  Hcho!an*hip  was 
prolonged  for  two  years  and  he  mmie  his  first 
appearance  in  public  as  a  piano  player  in  Men- 
delwohn'H  D  minor  Concerto,  and  as  comix»»er 
with  a  Wi.  overture.  In  49  he  was  appointed 
oi^nist  to  the  Queen's  Private  Chai>el,  and 
ent«.-re<l  tlie  nn-lii  ^tras  of  the  Royal  Italian  ( )p»  ra 
and  the  jpriucipal  concerts  of  London,  in  which 
he  played  the  violin  for  abont  five  yean.  In  51 
he  was  appointed  AsHiKUtnt  IV-fesjtir  at  the 
R.  A.  M.  and  afterwards  Profeaiior.  in  67  he 
became  Conductor  of  the  Pfailhannonic  Society, 
rice  Sir  W.  Sttrndale  IV  iim  tt  n  Hi^iied.  In  70 
he  was  apiwinted  .Master  of  the  Munic  to  the 
(juccn  ;  in  75  succeeded  Bennett  an  examining 
Frofes,-<or  at  (Queen's  CoIle«^e  ;  and  in  76  iKcatne 
joint  examiner,  with  Mr.  Hullah  ami  Mr.  O. 
Uoldsctunidt,  of  scholanhiim  for  the  National 
Training  School  of  Music.  Bet»idus  these  posts 
Mr.  Cusins  has  been  often  before  the  public  as  a 
player  and  concert  giver,  havin;^  anmngst  other 
places  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus  Leipag, 
and  at  Berlin,  as  well  as  the  Philharmonic  and 
Crystal  Palace  at  Imine.  HIm  works,  if  not 
numerous,  are  all  on  an  iiupurtaut  scale  : — Royal 
Wedding  Serenata  (1863) ;  Gideon,  an  oratorio 
(Gloucester,  1^71);  two  Concert  t>v.  rt  in  -',  "  I.es 
Travailleurs  de  la  Mer'  ^1869),  'Love  ^  Labour's 
IamA'  (1875);  Piano  Concerto  in  A  minor; 

besides  maivhes,  soiip^,  etc. 

CUTELL,  RicH.\Br),  an  English  musician  of 
the  15th  century,  was  Uie  anthor  of  a  tieatise  on 

counterjMtint,  a  fragment  of  wliiih  is  presierved 
among  the  uuuiuscripts  in  the  iiodleau  Library, 
OxforiL  (W.H.H.) 

CUTLER»  Wii.r.iAM  Henuy,  Mus.  Bac,  was 
bom  in  the  city  of  Loudon  in  1799.  Having 
manifested  a  preoocioua  musical  ability,  he  iraa 
instructed  in  pianoforte  playini,'  l)y  Little  Mid 
Grithu,  and  in  singing  by  Dr.  Arnold.  In  1803 
he  became  a  chorister  of  St  Pad*i  Oathednl,  on 
t|iiitting  which  he  studied  under  William  Rus- 
seli,  .Mus.  h.ac.  In  I  Si  2  he  ionk  the  degree  of 
Ikii-helor  of  Music  at  Oxford,  his  exercise  for 
whicli  I,  an  antheui  for  voices  and  oirhotni)  he 
alterwartls  published.  In  i8i8  he  was  ap- 
pointed oi^anist  of  St.  Helen's,  Biphopsgate^ 
and  al»out  the  same  time  o^ned  an  acadtJny 
for  teaching  music  on  Logier  s  system,  but  which 
he  gave  up  after  about  three  yean*  triaL  la 
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iSsT  he  appearerl  as  a  singer  at  tbe  oratorios  at 
Drury  I^no  Theatre,  but  faile<l  froin  nervoiis- 
neM.  In  183^  be  resigned  the  organistithip  of 
St.  HeWi  far  ih«t  of  Quebec  Chapel,  Portman 
Square.  Cutler's  cnni|)<)-.iti<inH  cNnnpris*"  n  si  r- 
vioe,  antbeuM,  Hoogti,  and  numerous  pianoforte 
pieoea.  CW.H.H.] 
CrVILLOX,  .Tkan  Baptiste  Phtlkmox  dk. 
a  dutinguiabed  violiniat,  waa  bom  al  Dunkirk  in 
1800.  As  a  pupil  of  the  Puia  Oonserratolre  he 
atoned  the  v-iolin  under  Habenirk  t>en.  ami 
Baillot,  and  compoaition  under  Reicha.  He  13 
ooiuddered  «•  one  of  the  beet  repreaentaUves  of 
tln'  Tiiioleni  French  schi-tl  of  violin-playinjf  at 
Paris,  where  he  (tccupicH  the  post  of  professor  of 
tbe  violin  at  the  Conservatoire.  He  w  mentioned 
in  Biller'rt  '  MendeltMohn/  pp.  30, 1 1 .  [P.D.] 

CT'ZZOXI,  Fbaxcesca.    See  Sanijo.ni. 

CYMBALS  are  a  pair  of  thin  round  metal 
platei,  with  m  leather  afarap  through  the  centre 

of  eAoh,  hy  which  the  performer  hnl.ls  one  in 
each  h&n<l.  The  metal  is  an  alloy  of  bo  |»arts 
of  copper  to  30  of  tin.  To  prranoe  a  good 
tone  tfiey  f«hould  not  be  Btnx'k  ho  an  to  cointiiJe 
together,  but  should  r&tlit-r  he  rul>lie>l  a^'ain^t 
wieh  other  in  a  ringla  »>li<lii>^'  motion  (French 
froiver).  The  part  for  the  cymbals  is  generally, 
but  not  always,  the  same  as  that  for  the  hass- 
drum,  and,  from  motivee  of  economy,  it  in  gene- 
rallj  pbk^ed  by  the  aame  perfonner.  One  cymbal 
ia  then  tied  to  the  dnm.  Mid  the  o&er  held  in 
his  left  hand,  while  hia  i^hthaad  tis^-s  tlie  dmin 
•tick.  [V.deP.] 

CZAKAN,  or  StookfUVte,  a  Bi>hemian  or 
TratiHvlvanian  instrument  of  the  flageolet  family, 
usually  eitantling  in  the  key  of  A.  though  made 
to  other  pitches.  It  is  caid  to  have  l>eeu  lost 
for  many  yearn  after  its  original  invention,  and 
to  have  been  rediscovere<l  in  a  Transylvanian 
monastery  in  1835.  However  this  may  be,  it 
row  to  great  jK>pularity  at  Vienna  alniut  1830, 
nnd  received  many  additiona  and  improvemenUi. 
It  oonriited  of  a  large  flageolet  monthpieoe,  with 
a  lou:,'  hU'iidtr  body,  bored  with  an  inverted 
conical  tube  like  that  of  the  old  flute,  at  right 
nnglei  to  the  monthpieoe.  It  thus  resembled  an 
onlinj>ry  handleil  walking-ntick,  and  indcnl  wa« 
cumuionly  put  to  that  utic.  It  had  the  oct.-ue 
•Cftle  of  tlie  old  concert  flute,  with  fingering 
int'Tiin  diate  K-  ween  tliat  and  the  oImw.  Tluro 
was  iilao  a  small  vent-h<ile  for  the  thiuul>  at  the 
bade,  M  in  the  flageolet.  It  p<Mse.-<H<.-d  about  two 
octaves  compass,  starting  from  the  low  B  of  the 
flute.  There  exista  a  Method  for  this  almost 
forgfjtten  iantnuuent  by  Knimer  dated  1830. 
Its  music  appears  to  have  been  written  in  tbe 
key  of  a  [W.H.8.] 

CZAR  UND  ZIMMERMANN.  Open  in  3 
acts,  by  I^irtring;  pnKluee<l  in  IVrlin  1854,  and 
at  tbe  Gaiety  Theatre,  London,  translated,  as 
*  Peter  the  Shipwright,*  April  15, 1871. 

CZKHXY,  Kakl,  excellent  pianoforte  toacher 
and  prulitic  composer,  bom  at  Vienna  Feb.  21, 
1 791.  His  fiither,  •  ooltiTnted  musician,  taught 
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him  the  piaaobrte  when  quite  a  child,  and  at 
the  age  of  ten  be  OOuld  play  In*  heart  the  princi- 
pal oompoeitiona  of  all  the  best  mastenk  He 
gained  much  from  his  intercourse  with  Wemwl 

Kninipholz  the  violinixt,  a  great  fn't  nd  of  his 

esenu.  and  a  passionate  admirer  of  Beethoven, 
aving  inspired  him  with  his  own  een^enta, 
K  rnnijihulz  took  hi<  small  friend  to  nee  T'ee'huvt  n, 
who  heard  him  play  and  at  once  oft'ereil  to  teat^h 
him.  Czemy  made  rapid  progress,  and  devoted 
hinisi  lf  especially  to  tlie  stmlv  of  the  workH  of 
hi»  ma«ti;r,  whow  fricnd>liip  for  him  In  c;iiue 
quite  paternal.  Czemy  also  profited  much  by 
his  ac<|uaintance  with  Prince  Lichnowt«ky.  iWc- 
thovens  patron;  with  Hummel,  whose  playing 
opened  a  new  world  to  him;  and  with  dementi, 
whose  methml  of  teaching  be  studied.  He  was 
soon  besieged  by  pupils,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  instruction  ho  him-^elf  eagerly  inibibed.  In 
the  meantime  he  studied  composition  with  equal 
ardour.  Csemy  wm  always  rduetant  to  perform 
in  pultlic,  and  early  in  life  resolved  never  to 
ap[>ear  again,  at  the  hame  time  withdrawing 
entirely  from  society.  In  1H04  he  made  }irep»> 
rations  for  a  profesKif)nal  tour,  for  which  Tx  t  tlio- 
ven  wrote  him  a  flattering  testiniouiai,  but  the 
state  of  the  continent  obliged  him  to  give  u]>  the 
idea.  Thrve  times  only  did  he  allow  him!*elf  to 
travel  for  pleasure,  to  Leipsic  in  1836,  to  Paris 
and  London  in  1837,  and  to  I^ombardy  in  1846. 
He  took  no  pupils  but  thoae  who  showed  i^ecial 
talent;  the  rest  of  his  time  he  devoted  to  self* 
culture,  and  to  cuiiipositinn  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  classical  works.  His  first  published  work 
'ao  VariatiooB  eoneertants'  ibr  pianoforte  and 
violin  on  a  theme  l)y  Kriimpholz,  ai>iifared  in 
1S05.  It  was  not  till  after  his  a(-<pi.iintance  with 
the  publiHhers  Cappi  and  Diabelli  that  his  second 
work,  a  'Rondo  I'rill.vntf?'  for  four  hands  fol- 
lowed (1818).  Frniii  tliat  time  ho  ha«l  ditticulty 
in  keeping  pace  wiili  tlie  demands  of  the  pub- 
lishers, ami  was  often  compelled  to  write  at 
night  after  giving  10  or  I3  lessons  in  the  day. 
From  1816  to  1823  Czemy  ha*!  mmsical  per- 
formances by  his  best  pupils  at  his  parents'  house 
every  8on&y.  At  these  entertainmenta  Bee* 
thoven  wa^  often  pre.scnt,  and  wa.s  so  channed 
with  tile  peaceful  family  life  he  witnessed,  as  to 
proitoee  living  there  entirely ;  tbe  project  how- 
ever fell  through  owing  to  the  illnes8  of  the 
parents.  Que  of  Czemy 's  most  brilliant  pupib 
was  Ninette  von  Belleville,  then  8  years  oH  who 
in  1816  lived  in  the  hou^♦■.  and  afterwanla  spread 
the  fame  t»f  her  master  thnuii^h  the  many  oountriea 
in  which  she  performe<l.  She  marrieil  Oury  tbe 
violinist,  ainl  Bctlleil  in  London.  She  was  fol- 
loweil  by  Fran/.  Liszt,  then  lo  years  old,  whose 
fotber  placed  him  in  t  '/t  rnyV  hands.  The  Ixiy's 
extraondinarv  talent  astouitihed  hia  master,  who 
snys  of  him  inliis  sutobi(»grnphy  'it  was  evident 
at  once  that  Nature  had  iM;<  nded  him  for  a 
pianist.'  Theodor  Diihlcr  and  a  host  of  other 
distinguished  pu{>ils  belong  to  a  later  period. 
AlKjut  1850  Czemy's  strength  visibly  declined  ; 
his  health  gave  way  under  his  never-ceasing 
activity,  and  he  waa  compelled  to  Uy  Hdde  bii 
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lsd8fel^Sftlifo  pen.   Hii  me^9  Mfe  dwwd  on  July  i 

If,  1*^57,  shi  rily  afttT  he  hft<l,  with  the  help  of 
llii*  frieud  l>r.  Leopold  von  Sonnleithner,  dispoited 
of  bis  eoiuid«rmblo  fortune  in  a  princely  manner. 
Czemy  was  never  married,  and  hail  neither 
brotherH,  nisten*,  in>r  other  near  relatioiw.  He 
Waa  modest  ami  Mimple  in  his  manner  of  life, 
ccinrteoiH  anil  frioiidly  in  behaviour,  just  and 
kiiully  iu  hiH  judgment  un  inntten  of  urt,  utid 
belptid  to  all  ymmg  ■rtiltt  who  came  in  his  way. 
Hia  dispoaition  waa  wo  gvntie  that  he  shrank 
from  a  harah  or  ooorae  word  even  8|H)ken  in  jent, 
which  wa-s  partly  the  cauae  of  hid  living  ao  much 
in  retimneak  His  induatay  wm  truly  Mtound- 
ii^.  BealdM  hit  nvataewm  printed  worka,  whfeh 
emliraci!  cotnixmitions  of  every  8j>eoJeH  f^r  piano- 
forte he  loft  on  enormoua  maaa  of  M8.,  now  in 
flw  wehiTM  of  tlw  *Q«Mlbdhaft  d«r  Morik- 
freunde'  at  Vienna.  These  couipi^witionn  com- 
prise 24  inaiwea,  4  re4uieiiuiy  jOO  gradualea 
«nd  offertoireit,  eymptuimim,  ovortOM,  oanosrtoa^ 
■tring-trioM  and  (piartetM,  choniBes*.  Hniiify  for  one 
<»  more  voici-H,  and  even  pieceK  for  the  stage. 
Hit  bi»ok  '  l.^mriiw  der  ganzen  M<iHikgeachiohte  * 
WMpubliahed  (1K51)  by  Schutt  of  Mayence,  and 
In  Italian  by  Kicordi  of  Milan.  Hia  arrunge- 
nieutH  of  openu,  uratorioe,  evmphoniefl,  and  over- 
torea  iior  a  and  4  hnnda^  Mad  for  8  hand*  <m  2 
pinnofertea  an  innnmmblo.  Ai » tpedal  omn- 
miKiion  he  arran^fr^l  the  overtures  to  'Semii  auiiil"  ' 
and  '  Guillaunie  Tell '  fur  K  pianofortea  four  handa  j 
mdk.  Aa  amngMnent  for  planoiirtoof  BaeCho- 
Toi'a  'Leonon^'  wliidi  ho  miida  in  1805,  «m  of  i 


grant  00rvio0  ni  tnrininp  Onniy  tor  Hub  kind  of 

work.  Tr<  f*ay«  in  his  Autoliio-^Tajihy.  '  It  is  to 
Beethoven'ii  remarks  on  this  work  tiiat  1  owe  the 
facility  in  anranging  wbidi  has  been  ao  uaeful  to 
mi-  in  lat«T  life.'  His  jiriritt^l  coiniHUjitioni* 
auiDiiQt  to  nearly  ickx>  :  of  which  many  con.*>iiit 
of  50  namberx  or  even  more.  A  oatalugue  con- 
taining op.  1-79H,  with  the  arrangements  ami  the 
M.S.  works,  ia  given  iu  bia  'ISciwxdof  pnRtical 
comjiosition '  (oi>.  600,  3  vols.  Cocks  and  Oi."). 
Czerny's  pianofolie  compositions  may  be  divided 
into  three  claMMsa,  aeholaiitic,  solid,  and  brilliant, 
Tlie  betft  of  all,  e«]KXMally  if  we  inclu<le  the  earlier 
works,  are  undoubtedly  the  acholasitiOf  co.  30g^ 
ioo,  3^5,  355,  399. 400,  and  500,  pubUehed  vdM* 
the  title  '  Complete  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Pianoforte  iSohuul'  (3  vola.  Cuoka).  Uowevar 
worthy  of  admiimtiMi  Cwdtafa  indnelry  may 
he,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  weak<  no!  hiK 
creative  powers  bv  over-pruductiou,  and  the  etfecl 
has  been  that  the  heat  of  leaaer  works  hnve 
involved  the  renlly  good  OBM  in  undeeerved 
forgetfulnetw.  [C.F.P.] 

GZERWENKA,  Jorara,  bora  at  Benadek  in 

Bohemia  ^'~<).  dietl  at  Vienna  1835.  one  of  the 
finest  uboista  uf  hia  time.  In  1789  entered  tlw 
private  band  of  <>rant  Sohft(ig;otieho  nt  Jobaonia- 

l»erg  in  Silnsin.  In  the  foll  >\vinu'  y>  ir  jilaved  in 
Prince  Iviterhazy's  bantl,  under  liay<in,  whore 
lii.s  uncle  playe«l  the  bassoon.  In  1794  he  settled 
in  \'i<  iiiia  a.s  («<ilo  nlxi-Ht  in  the  Imperial  lia-  d, 
and  the  Cotirt  Theatre,  and  prutcitsur  at  llie 

Gonaervatoriuni.  He  ntirMl  in  iSao.  [1LG.0.] 


OANTABILE.  i.e.  f«ing»ble,  a  direction  placetl  against  an  instrumental  phrase  when  it  is  to  be 
'aong*  with  feeling.  Be.^thoven  docH  not  often  use  it,  and  when  he  does  it  is  alwaya  with  aueonl 
hstention,  an  in  the  2nd  suhjeet  of  the  Larghetto  of  the  T'*?  Sympbuoiy,  and  in  the  tftmfr|1MirBr  ngUTir 
in  the  working  out  of  the  first  movement  uf  the  9th  8^  mphouy 


TTc  has  l)oforc  marked  it  'exprevsivn'  Imt  now  it  U  as  if  he  tlld  'jfOM  n^J  MO  BO 
in  this  group,  but  J  do,  and  will  have  it  played  acrordmgly.' 


aee  no  ipednl  melody 


CaiiUibiU  p^SS 


-1 


D. 


DThe  Moond  note  of  the  nntanl  teale.  Tn 
holfaing  it  in  called  He.    The  sialo  of  D 
*  m^or  ouutaine  F$  and  Cf,  aud  ita  relative 
minor  ia  B ;  that  of  D  nunor  oonitnina  Bb,  and  iti 

relative  major  in  F.    The  dominant  of  D  is  A. 

Among  the  most  important  cumpoeition.s  in  D 
major  nre  tlie  Mian  Solennia  and  and  Symphony 
of  Beethoven;  Handol'a  DetUugen  Te  ikmui 


MosaTt*8  Parisian  S>-mphony.  Tn  D  minor  there 
are  a  noble  Tixuau  and  Fugue  by  Baoh  ;  (ho 
Choral  Symphony,  .S:humann'a  Do.  No.  4,  P  ano- 
tete  Co(ioett<M  by  Mendalmohn  and  Brahiaa,  etc. 

DA  CAPO,  or  D.C— «frora  the  be^nnning*^ 
ia  placed  at  the  end  of  the  aeoond  part  of  an  air. 
or  eharoB  ('O  the  ploMon*),  «■*  meno  and  trio, 
or  other  movemmt  In  tiro  portkiM^  to  alww  Uuu 
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DA  CAPO. 

the  first  p<irtion  in  to  be  playwl  over  again  as 
s  conclutnon.  In  airs  the  diix'ction  is  ofbon  Dal 
Segno — 'from  the  sign* — the  sign  being  a  ^  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  portion.  In  Hcherzos 
anil  niiiiueCfl.  with  trios,  the  direction  at  the  end 
oC  the  trio  is  usually  *8duiio,  or  Miauetta^  D.O. 
•enia  rt  i>etiziaiM,*  Tb»  tint  k&own  oeennmee 
of  Da  ii  m  Tiw^'e  omm  of  'Clewoo* 
(1661). 

DACHhTEIN,  WoLroAKO,  Koman  Catholic 
finest  at  Stnuabaig*  adopted  the  Refbrned  prin- 

oiplen  in  1524,  married,  and  became  vicar  and 
ot^anist  of  St.  Thomaii'H  Church  there-.  He  is 
known  chiefly  as  a  cumjKiser  of  ohorule^,  etspt'ci- 
•Uy  'An  Wa«»erflU«»en  llabylon.'  [M.C.C.] 

DACTYL,  *  metrical  'foot*  (-w),  exactly 
oiprweed  by  the  original  word  9£trvK9$,  a  finger 
—one  long  joint  and  two  t^}\<>rt  nnes.  A  fine 
example  of  dactyla  in  instruaumtal  miudc  is  in 
the  dow  movenMBt  of  Beethoven**  7th  Sym- 
phonj,  altemfttdj  with  qwndeeib  or  ekne 


DALLAll 


427 


DALAYRAC,  Nicolas,  a  celebrated  French 
compoaer,  was  bom  at  Muret  (Languedoc)  in 
^7yi-  ^''^  f;ii)ifr  <»ccupio<l  a  high  civil  appnint- 
ment  in  his  nruvinoe»  and  in  n>ite  of  hie  aon's 
eariy  pasakm  ibr  nrarie  deetined  mm  fbr  the  bar. 
His  studies  of  the  violin  were  put  a  stop  t<  >.  and 
it  in  said  that  the  young  enthusiast^  in  order  to 
play  without  intemiptiaii,  eaed  every  night  to 
aoctjntl  the  r<x>f  f»f  the  honw.  This  however  in- 
terfereti  with  the  nocturnal  exercises  of  a  neigh- 
bouring nunnery.  But  the  complaintn  of  the 
pious  daiiiHels  addressed  to  h!s  futlu  r  ultimately 
led  to  the  fulfilment  of  young  Dalayrac's  dearest 
wish.  His  aversion  to  the  law  was  considered 
eondoalTe,  and  he  was  sent  in  1774  to  Paris, 
where  a  oomnussion  in  the  guards  of  the  Count 
of  Artois  had  been  obtained  for  him.  But  the 
lore  of  his  art  was  proof  against  the  attnetiflii 
of  a  mifitary  eareer.  Trnmediately  on  hie  arriTal 
in  tl)i'  <'a['itAl  he  took  Iwwons  in  harnmiiy  fruui 
Larigl-',  aud  soon  made  his  debut  as  a  dramatic 
eonif^Hitier  with  a  eamie  openi  ealled  'Le  petit 
SouptT.'  firxt  i>cTf<inn«-<l  at  the  French  court  in 
1 781.  P^nc<)(irag(.-<1  iiy  tliia  ouccewi,  he  produced 
in  the  following  year  an  opera,  'L'EaUpse  totale,* 
et  the  Opt'-ra  Comique.  This  al»o  wm  Huroes-iful, 
and  secured  Dalayrac's  position  amon^^at  the  l)est 
and  most  fertile  ooomoMn  of  his  time.  He  con- 
tmued  for  the  remaandsr  of  his  life  producing 
operas  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  a  year.  Not 
even  the  Reign  of  Terror  interrupted  or  in  any 
wav  influenoed  the  inexhaustible  productiveness 
of  his  pen.  Two  of  Us  most  dlwrming  operas, 
'  L'actrii  o  i-hr7.  ello'  and  •Amhroi.He,  ou  Voili 
ma  joumc«,'  bear  the  terrible  daW  of  1703.  In 
1790  he  leet  mueh  of  his  property,  bat  m  Hpite 
of  this  misf'Ttiim-  he  refuse*!  to  hiins<  If  of 

his  fathem  will,  which  excluded  his  youn^^er 
brother  from  a  share  in  the  fimiily  property. 
At  the  It^-^^inuing  of  the  century  he  w.-w 
made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by 


Na]ioleou,  and  he  died  in  1809  at  Paris.  Of  the 
n  umerous  works  of  Dalayrac  none  have  nrvived* 

The  titles  of  the  more  important  ones  may  be 
cited  : — '  Le  Coawaire'  (178,^),  '  L'Aniant  .Statue* 
(17R5),  'Niim'  (1786),  'Aztmia'  (one  of  his  best 
woriti^  first  performed  on  May  3,  1787).  'Kaoul 
de  Cr^nt'  (1789),  'Fanchette*  (same  year), 
'Ad^le  et  Dorsan'  (1794).  'Ad'.jphe  et  CUtfa' 
(1709),  'Maison  k  vendxe'  (iboo),  '  Une  Hetire 
de  ICBrriage'  (1804).*  Le  Pokte  et  le  Muiieie&* 
(first  pcrfornifxl  in  iSii,  two  yeara  after  Hie 
cotupoiter's  death),  aud  many  others. 

Amongst  the  earlier  composers  of  the  modem 
Frencli  8ch(K)l  of  dramatic  inunic  Dalayrac  takes 
a  high  poiiition.  To  us  hi.s  means  of  expression 
appear  primitive,  but  considering  the  date  of  his 
earlier  works,  his  skill  in  orchestral  treatment, 
and  his  keen  perception  of  drauuitic  eflects  aud  pro- 

?rieties,  are  by  no  means  of  a  despicable  order, 
he  op^  oomiqaob  oonsisUng  of  simple  airs  and 
short  ensembles,  was  his  faroarite  mode  of  pro* 
duction.  Such  a  work  a«  the  one-act  open  tt;* 
*Mais(m  It  vendre'  is  not  deprived  of  a  certain 
aitihaie  eharm  even  at  the  present  day.  lise*! 
song  '  Fiez  vous.*  with  which  it  opens,  a  pifx-e 
of  music  much  affected  b^  our  great-grand- 
mothsni,  is  a  charming  specimen  of  the  French 
romance,  and  the  finale  of  the  s.iine  work  is  re- 
markable for  the  skilful  and  fluent  treatment  of 
the  vocal  parts.  The  same  feature  is  noticeable 
in  his  more  elaborate  compositions,  as  for  instance 
in  the  finale  of  'Azemia,'  which  winds  up  with 
a  charming  bit  of  choral  writing.  It  may  briefly 
be  Mttd  that  Dahmao*s  styb  contains,  idthough 
in  a  somewhat  emnryonio  stage,  all  the  qualities 
which  have  nuwle  the  French  school  justly  pojmlar 
in  Europe.  He  is  a  unit  amongst  a  galaxy  of 
brilliant  stars.  Hie  daim  to  remcmbnnoe  Ilea 
perhaps  less  in  his  individual  merit-'  tlian  in  the 
uct  that  without  him  and  other  composers  of  iiis 
type  and  epoch  there  would  have  ben  no  Gr^tiy, 
no  Auber,  and  no  Boiehlieu.  [F.  H.] 

DALLAM  (spelt  also  Dalham,  Dallum,  and 
Dallahs),  the  name  of  a  fimily  of  Siu[lish 

KriTiin-btiilderH  in  the  17th  century.  The  eldest 
was  employed  in  1605-6  to  build  an  organ  for 
King  s  College,  Cambri^[e,  fbr  which  purpose  he 
doseil  his  wiirkHhop  in  I^mdon  and  renrnv  il  his 
whole  i»tablishuient  to  Cambridge.  He  aud  his 
men  were  Iixlged  iu  the  town,  but  boarded  in  the 
College  Hall.  ]>r.  Uiinl-iiult  (' Hintory  of  the 
Organ')  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  every 
item  paid  for  building  this  onran.  It  was  de» 
stroyed  in  the  time  of  the  Ix»n^'  I'arlianjcnt,  but 
tlie  ca»e,  with  some  alt^-ratious,  rom.-iins  to  this 
day.  This  Dallam's  ChrUtian  imme  dot^  not 
appear  in  the  ooUege  books,  but  he  is  most  pro* 
bably  identical  with  Thomas  Dallam,  who  boilt 
an  organ  for  Worcester  Catliolnil  in  1613. 
three  following  were  probably  his  sons  :— 

BoBBRT,  bom  t6oa,  died  1665.  and  buried  in 
the  cloisttiN  of  New  Colli  ::jc.  Oxford,  for  which 
college  he  built  the  organ  ;  but  his  principal  work 
was  that  of  York  Minster,  slaoo  deshroyed  by 
fire.  \h  iiUd  built  similar  organs  fivtha  oathiO* 
drala  of  £)t.  Paul  and  Durham. 
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DALLAM, 


Baltr  baill  the  mffnn  finrSt.  Oeorge^s  Chapel, 

Windsor,  at  the  M<-t  ratii»ii,  as  %vell  au  tlintie  at 
Kugby.  Hackney,  and  Lynn  K«giB.  The  Windsor 
oigan  !■  stil)  premrved  «t  St.  PeterVimthe-EaBt, 
St.  Alltrin's.  He  (lii'd  whilo  making  tlie  (irj^au  at 
Greenwich  Church,  begun  by  him  iu  Feb.  167  j. 
James  White,  hi")  partner,  finished  it  1673. 

Gkorre  live<l  in  Purple  Lane  in  1^7.',  and  in 
1686  added  a  '  chaire  organ '  to  Uarris'a  iiuttru- 
imnt  in  Hereford  Cathednl.  [V.deP.] 

DAL  SEGNO,  'from  the  si^^oi,'  or  al  S<-i,tio, 
'  to  the  niga' ;  the  'vign'  being  a  H-,  probaUv  a  , 
capita]  9.    *  Da  eapo  al  Se8:no  Qji*  fs  the  foil  I 
direction,  as  at  the  end  of  the  setdtid  part  of 
'Consider,  fond  ahepherd'  in  '  Aciii,'  the 5.  bviug 
inhar  a  oif  the  fixvt  part 

DAMASCENE,  ALKXAimER,  a  foreigner,  of 
probably  Italian  extraction,  but  French  birth,  i 
who,  ot)  June  16,  1682,  obtained  lettera  of  | 
denization  in  England,  wae  an  alto  chtger.   On  ' 
Augtwt  3iO^  91,  JDanMMoeae  wai  twom  in  as  a  < 
gentleman  extraordinary  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  ' 
and  on  the  death  <if  Henry  PuiT«  n  in  95  was 
advanced  to  a  full  place.    He  died  July  14,  | 
1 719.    Damaeoene  wai  a  pcolilie  aong  writer, 
and  many  of  hi;*  com|>o9itionA  may  be  f>und  in 
the  following  collections,   viz.  'Choice  Ayres 
mA  SongB,'  1676-84;  'The  Theatre  of  Musick,' 
1^85-87  ;     '  Vinculum    Societatis,'    1687-91  ; 
'The  Banuuet  of  Muaick,'  1688-93;  'Comes 
Anioris,*  1087-94;  'The  Gentleman's  .Tonmal.' 
1692-94.  IW.H.H] 

DAME  BLANCHE,  LA.  Oixra  coniique  in 
3  acts,  founded  on  Seittt'a  '  Monastery* ;  libretto 

by  Soril"  .  jnuHic  by  RoiiMieu  ;  produced  at  the 
Opera  (.'oiiiiipie  I  >cc.  10,  |  S.>5;  played  .at  the 
HUne  theatre  for  the  iocX)th  tiiiu  '>n  I  Km-.  16, 
63.  Prodiice^I  in  KngliHli  as  '  The  White  Maid' 
at  Goveut  Ciarden  Jan.  2,  1827. 

DAMON,  WiLLTAW,  one  of  the  mnrieiane  to 

Qiietjn  r.li/.;ilH  th,  liariiioiii.sed  for  the  use  of  a 
friend  the  pnahn  tunes  then  in  conuuon  use,  to  ^ 
the  aumber  of  about  fovty.  Hfo  friend,  in  1579, 

fufalished  thefn  under  the  following  title  : — 'T  The 
*ialmea  of    David    in    English   Meter  with 
Notes  of  foure  partti*  »et  unto  them  by  Guilieliuo 
Damon,  for  John  Bull  [who  is  call<<l  in  the 
preface,  'Citezen  and  OoldHmitli  of  Loudon  '1,  to 
the  use  of  the  godly  Christiana  for  recreatyng 
themselves  in  steilu  of  fond  and  unseemly  Bal- 
lades.   At  London,  Printed  by  John   Daye.  \ 
Ciuii  privil^io.'    This  work  seems  to  have  been 
but  ill  recetTed,  and  Damon  set  hinisulf  to  work  : 
to  lehannonise  the  tones.  The  new  work  was  ' 
published  in  1591  with  the  titk-  of     T!..  f o  iner 
booke  ot  the  Musioke  of  M.  Wiiiuuu  Damon,  , 
late  one  of  her  Majesties  Mositions.  oontatnii^  i 
all  the  ttiHH^  of  Daviil's  P«ilms,  asi  they  are  \ 
ordinarily  aoung  in  the  Church  :  most  e xcellently 
by  him  composetl  into  4  partes.    In  which  .xett 
tile  Tenor  singeth  tlu-  Clmn-Ii  ttmc  Piil-lij-lu-d 
for  the  iiM^rcation  of  such  a>  deli.;ht  in  Musicke  by 
\V.  .Swayne,  (  Jent.  Printed  by  T.  Este,  the  assign^  | 
oi  W.  Byrd,  The  work  is  in  two  part«, 

the  second  beiu^  entitled  '    The  secoud  Buuke  , 


DAMOBEAU. 

of  the  Mtttieke  of  M.  William  Damon,  oontain* 

ing  all  the  Tune»  of  David's  P.*alm.s,  differing 
from  the  former  in  respect  that  the  highest 
part  nngeth  the  Chureh  tune.*         [ W.  H.  H.] 

DAMOREAU,  Lauue  CiOTHlB  Montalakt, 
bom  at  Paris  Feb.  6,  1801,  was  admitted  into 
a  vocal  class  at  the  Conservatoire  Nov.  28,  1808. 
She  maile  quick  progress,  and  stnin  began  to 
study  the  piano.  In  1814  she  left  the  oiano- 
class  to  enter  that  of  TocaBsation.  She  began 
her  career  by  giving  some  concerts  which  w  ere 
not  sucxeasfiU.  £ng)|iged  at  the  Theatre  Italian 
in  second  parts  at  the  age  of  Mite.  Gbiti, 
as  hlio  now  called  lierself.  made  her  first  a|t|>ej*r- 
ance  as  Cherubino  in  '  Le  Nozze.'  She  played 
the  pari  with  great  charm  and  grnoe^  but  ner 
time  was  ii"t  y  t  come  It  was  not  till  18 j I 
that  she  alteuipud  ]iriucipal  parts.  In  22  she 
was  engaged  by  El>ers  for  the  London  opeia»  at 
a  salary  of  ^^500.  She  was  young  and  pretty, 
her  manners  pleasing  and  ele'^ant,  and  her  acting 
correct  and  unaffected,  if  not  forcible;  but  li-r 
voice  was  not  strong  enough  fur  the  sise  of  the 
theatre,  and  she  created  little  sensation.  She 
returned  to  Paris,  w  liere  Anj  soon  btgau  to  take 
a  higher  plaoe ;  her  salary  was  raised,  and  the 
arrind  of  Kossini  was  a  fortunate  event  for  her. 
She  made  her  d»'biit  at  the  (^rand  ()[).'ra  Fel>. 
24,  1826,  in  *  Fernand  Cortez,'  and  her  sitcvvAS 
was  complete.  Roaaiai  wrote  for  her  the  prin- 
cipal female  jiarts  in  the  'Siege  de  Corinthe' 
and  •  Moise,'  which  contributed  to  her  reputation, 
lu  C( nisei pience,  however,  of  some  misunder- 
standing with  the  management,  Cinti  quitted  the 
theatre  abruptly  in  J  7,  and  went  to  Brussels, 
where  she  exeiteti  the  greatest  enthusiaism. 
Concessions  having  been  nuide  she  returned  to 
Paris ;  but,  before  leaving  Brussels,  was  < 
to  Damore^u,  an  unsuccfssful  actor.  This  ui 
was  not  happy.  Betumed  to  Paris  she  resumed 
her  career,  singing  in  'La  Mnette  de  Portiei,* 
'  T>c  (Vmite  Ory,'  'Robert  le  Diabl..'  and  ' 
Semicnt,'  in  each  more  excellent  than  before. 
In  29  she  took  part,  with  Sontag  and  Mali  bran, 
in  the  '  Matriiiionio  Si  i,'r<'io.'  Ne\ur  was  there 
a  more  brilliant  comi)ination  :  nor  di«l  Cinti 
suflte  by  oompaiiaon.  Fetin  boldly  declares  that 
she  now  1«'caine  one  of  the  best  singers  the 
world  has  known.  In  32  she  vnnie  over  with  n 
1'  n  ui'li  ('om|mnv,  and  sang  at  Coveiit  ('antal  in 
Meyerbeer's  'Itobert  le  Diable.'  Her  engage 
ment  was  not  renewed  in  1835,  and  she  waa 
gladly  weloomed  at  the  Op<5ra  Comit)ue,  where 
Auber  wrote  for  her  such  wurlca  as  the  '  Domino 
noir,*  'L'Ambassadrice,*  and  'Zanetta.'  Cinti 
rttiretl  from  the  stage  iu  1S43,  sang  au'aiu  in 
London  in  that  year,  then  at  the  Hague,  at 
Ghent  in  1845,  at  St  Petenburg,  at  Brussels  la 
1846,  aiid  iiiiide  a  tour  in  the  lTnit*d  S'at.  s  with 
the  vi»>lini.Ht  Artot.  In  1834  she  had  Ix-vn  a|>- 
}K)inted  pnifessor  of  singing  at  the  Conser^'atoira 
in  Paris;  this  place  she  n^ii^iH'd  in  1856^ 
retired  to  Chantilly.  and  died  iu  18^3. 

M nie.  Cinti  publishcni  an  'Album  de  nmianc 
and  a  few  separate  pieces.    She  wrote  also  n 
'  MiSlhodo  de  chant/  dedicated  to  her  pupils. 
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Her  son  «lie<l  at  aa  early  age  after  distinguuliiqg 
lihttwlf  by  Mine  Tocaf  oompoeitioiu ;  and  her 

daujs'liUT.  a  linger,  married  M.  Weckerlin.  [J.  M.] 

DAMPER  (Fr.  VEtouffoir  ;  Ital.  Sullnrcllo, 
Speffnitoio.  or  Smono;  Ger.  Diimpfrr),  that  part 
of  the  action  of  a  pianoforte  conti'ived  to  Btt>p 
the  vibratioa  <^  the  «triii|^  belonging  to  a  note 
when  the  linger  in  raited  from  the  key.  It  com- 
priMB  Bovt-nU  f -lil.H  or  thi<  kiirf*M-H  of  cloth  or  soft 
mit,  elevated  upon  a  w'vm  upright^  which  retit 
Upon  or  preH  upwaitb  agafaui  we  ttrin^^'s  when 
the  key  i.-*  not  tiuohed.  but  quit  thi'  titrin^'s  whi-ii 
the  key  in  pressetl  down.  The  pedal  movement 
connected  with  the  dainpem  removes  them  ooU 
lectively  fnun  the  atriti^'s.  and  *i  loiii^'  as  tlie 
pe<!al  \»  prertstxl  down  llit-  iu.-tnimeut  had  virtually 
no  dain{>ert(,  the  ftriogH  contintdng  to  sound  imtu 
their  vibrations  cease.  Tlare  are  no  dampers  to 
the  treble  notes,  as  the  duration  of  vibration  in 
this  part  of  the  scale  istooiharttonieed  arre^tin<,'. 
[See  PiANOFORTK.]  [A. .I.H.I 

1).\NI'.V.  .Ton.v,  bom  1757,  one  of  the  most 
distingui-ht  il  ;,'lee  coiii|io^H.'rH  Between  1781  and 
94  he  obUiine'l  t<ii  prizt  s  from  the  Catt  h  Club 
for  eight  glee?*  uad  two  ciuutun.  lie  pulilishe<l 
three  bookn  of  his  compositionR,  and  a  fourth 
was  ianied  after  his  decease.  In  1787  be  pub- 
lished an  dementary  work  entitletl  '  I>a  Gui<la 
•Ua  Mustca  Vocale.'  He  lu-Id  the  aii])ointnient 
of  otgaaist  at  the  chapel  of  the  tSpanish  embassy, 
near  Manchester  S<(uare,  for  the  serrice  of  which 
be  i  oi)ipo.-f«l  Home  ina-.'ii  s  and  motets.  He  died 
May  16,  1798,  during  the  performance  of  a  con- 
eert  which  hb  fHentt  had  got  up  for  his  benefit, 
he  bavin.;  Ion;,'  lof^t  the  use  of  hiH  limbs  by 
having  been  placed  in  a  dantp  bed  at  an  itm. 
He  was  bnried  in  Old  St.  Pancras  churchyard, 
wlit^ro  an  alt.nr  tomb  wa.s  raisc^l  to  hia  memory. 
llin  hue  glee,  'Awake,  Jr^liau  lyre! '  will  not  soon 
be  fiMgottan.  [W.H.H.] 

DANCE  MUSIC.  Music  de«gne<l  as  an 
accompaniment  to  dancing,  national,  social  or 
on  the  stafpe— the  ballet;  also  mune  mitten  in 
dance  rhythm.**  tho'iirli  Ti"t  for  dancint,'  p'ir['o-'('^, 
such  a«  the  i'olouaihcs  of  lieethoveu,  Weber, 
and  Chopin ;  Schulhoffd  '  Valisa  do  CSonoert»* 
Idszt'i)  'dalop  ( 'Iiroiuatii|He.' 

The  niunieot  Ihciiulividiial dance tuneshas  been 
examined  under  the  separate  heads  of  Allemaude, 
Bolero,  Courante. -Gigue,  Minuet,  Waltz,  etc. 
The  influence  of  the  dance  on  music  in  general, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  gradually  communi- 
cated the  rhythm  and  accent  which  are  its  very 
ssBwnre  to  the  unrhythmical  and  nnaooented 
■trains  of  churth  music,  and  thim  Imilt  up  the 
Ikbric  of  modem  composition,  will  be  examined 
nnder  the  bead  of  RRrraw.  The  more  ^reet 
and  nmterial  conntxion  between  the  SfiTK — 
a  mere  string  of  dauce.H  in  one  key — and  the 
modem  Sonata  and  Symphonv.  which  grew  out 
of  the  Suite,  will  ht-  most  r-iiii\ eniently  disOUBBOd 
under  the  L-uit-nained  heailings. 

DANCE,  WiLLiAK.  Aa  KngH<ih  musician 
whowe  name  d<-w'rves  presarvati  -n  orn  of  the 
founders  of  the  Philhanaaoic  iyjcxeiy.   lie  was 


bom  in  1 755,  was  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Opera 
fnm  1775  to  93,  and  le«l  the  band  at  the  Handel 
Commenjot  ation  of  1 790  in  the  absence  of  CramtT. 
He  dieil  full  of  years  and  credit  in  184a  The 
I  circular  pn>po«ing  the  meetinfr  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Philharmonic,  was  iMi>ue<I  by 
*  Messrs.  Cramer,  Corti,  and  Dance,'  from  Mr. 
Danoe**  hotne,  1 7  Manchester  Street,  on  Rnnday, 
Jan.  17,  i^^i.^.  He  was  afterward.s  on(>  of  tliu 
Directors,  and  Treasurer.  Uis  son  Ucurv  was 
secretaiy  to  tho  aooiefy  fbr  Ae  fint  year,  1813. 

DANDO,  Joseph  Haydon  Bodkne,  was  bom 
I  in  Sumers  Town  in  1 806.   At  an  early  age  he 
commenced  the  study  «)f  the  violtn  under  hia 
iinclc,  Si^iior  r>randi.    Jn  1819  he  became  a 
,  pupil  of  Mori,  with  whom  he  continued  about 
I  seven  yean.  In  1831  he  was  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Pliilharmonic  orehe«tra.    For  many  yearn 
;  he  tilled  the  poHt  of  lei^r  of  the  bands  of  the 
Claiuiical  Harmoniati  and  Choral  Hannooista 
SocietitH  (both   now  extinct^,  wlnw  concerts 
were  given  in  the  City.    Dando  was  the  tirst 
to  introduce  public  peiformanoes  of  instruinental 
quartets.    It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  dayn  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  a  (quartet  (K.<oiUiionaUy 
formed  part  of  the  programme,  but  no  concerto 
I  consisting  exclusively  of  quartets  had  I>efore 
been  given.   The  occasion  on  which  the  experi- 
ment was  tirst  trie<l  wa«  a  benefit  concert  got  up 
I  by  Dando  at  tho  Horn  Tavern,  Doctors*  Com" 
I  inotts,  on  ajrd  Sept.  1835.   The  prt)grannne  waa 
j  entirely  compo.Hed  of  rjuartcts,  tricw,  etc.  Tho 
experiment  proved  so  succeiMiful  that  two  more 
{  similar  oonoeria  were  given  in  October,  eadb 
jiroving  more  attractive   than   its  precursor. 
Dando  then  forme<l  a  party  consiating  of  Henry 
Blagrove,  Henry  Gattie,  Charles   Lucas,  and 
I  himnelf,  to  give  rei^ular  Herif.s  of"  (Quartet  Con- 
cortii,   and  they   coiujuenced   their  enterprise 
on  March  17,  1836,  at  the  Hanover  Sqnniv 
Rooms.    They  continued  their  performances 
annually  until  42,  when  Blagrove  seceded  from 
the  party,  upon  which  iK^ndo  assumed  the  first 
violin,  the  viola  being  placed  in  the  hands  <^ 
John  Loder.  Tlins  oonstitated  they  removed  to 
Crosby  Hall,  where  they  continued  until  the 
deaths  of  Gattie  and  Loder  in  53  broke  up 
the  party.  Dando  ooooi^ed  a  prmninent  position 
'  in  all  the  Ijcst  on'hi-.stras  until  75,  when  the 
fingerH  of  his  left  hand  iieeoming  crippled  he  waa 
com[>eUed  to  deHtBt  from  perfonning.  During 
bin  long  career  he  li  i^  r  v.  r  shown  hiuwlf  an  ex- 
cellent violinist  and  amiable  uum.      [^W.H.  U.] 

DANIEL.  HntMAinr  Adalbert,  a  German 

theolo'^'ian,  bom  1S12  at  Cothen  near  Defs.m, 
professor  in  the  University  of  Halle.  Uis 
'Thesaurus  Hymnologieus*  (5  toIs.  Losdike, 

Ijei]>sic^  18  a  valuable  work  on  tlic  hiftory  of 
early  church  music  and  colloctiou  of  hymus. 

[M.C.0.1 

DANKKHTS,  Gni^rrAiy,  a  native  of  Tliol.  n 
in  Zeeland,  and  a  singer  in  the  Papal  Cha|X)l  in 
the  middle  of  the  i6th  centniy.  An  eight  port' 
motet  of  hi  ,  c.,iii[M)Hition,  '  I^etamini  in  Dominov* 
i  is  included  in  Uhiard's  'Conoantoa  octo  .  .  • 
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vocum'  (Augsburg  1545),  and  »  nix-part  motet 
'Tua  est  potetitia'  in  the  'SoloctiH.<«iin.'v  cantioneti 
ultra  centum'  (Augsbuiv  1540).  Alio  two  boolu 
of  ma<lrii,'al»  for  4. 5,  uid  6  Toieei  were  puUidMd 
by  <Iarii:iiin  (Venice  1559). 

NotwithHtamiing  the  new  aohool  of  oompoMn. 
•Irewly  well  ertftbBdied  in  ftooie^  wfth  OoetMno 
Fenta,  Arcatlelt,  etc.  at  its  head,  there  were  still 
maov  oonoervative  muuciAiu  in  that  city,  and 
Daaikerti  wm  one  of  tliem,  who  adhered  atrictly 
to  the  f)M  Netherland  school,  and  remained  un- 
influenced by  the  new  art  that  had  grown  up 
arouml  them.  He  gained  great  celebrity  aa  judgis 
in  the  dinputeltetween  two  eccleeiastical  musicians, 
Vicentiuo  and  Lu»itano,  upun  the  nature  of  the 
■cales  on  which  the  music  of  their  time  was 
oonstructed.  Dankerts  waa  obliged  to  defend  his 
Terdiet  against  Vicentino,  in  n  letrned  and  ex- 
hauHtive  trtati»e  on  the  luatttT  in  di:^j>ufe,  the 
original  MS.  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Valli- 
ooUm  Ubranr  at  Bonw.  A  ftiU  aooomt  of  this 
oontroTenj  w  given  bgr  HftwUna.     [J.  R.S.B.] 

DAXXELEY,  Jnny  Feltham,  born  at  Oak 
ingham  in  1786,  was  the  second  Ron  of  a  lay- 
eieilc  of  St.  Geoige's  C!hapel,  Windsor.  At 
fiftt-en  years  of  ntjp  he  Btiidictl  tluinnigh  baH.-* 
umler  Sainuel  Webbe,  and  the  piannf^irte  tin*t 
under  Charles  Knyvott  and  afterwards  under 
C'hnrles  Neate.  He  resided  with  his  mother  at 
Odihani  until  ho  reachetl  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
when  he  established  himself  at  Ipewich  as  a 
teacher  of  mosio^  and  in  *  lew  yenn  beonme 
oi<ganiit  of  the  ebnnh  of  St.  Haiy  of  the  TWer 
in  that  town.  In  1816  be  vi»ited  Paris,  and 
studied  under  Antoine  Reich*.  I>annelev  pub- 
liiihed  in  18*5  'An  Kncyclopadi%  or,  Dietionary 
of  NTiinii','  and  in  1^26  'A  liuionl  Grammar.' 
He  died  iu  London  in  1836.  [VV.H.H.] 

DANNRKUTHER,  Edward,  bom  Nov.  4, 
1844,  at  Stra^burg.  When  five  years  old  was 
taken  to  ( 'ill' innati,  I'  S.,  wliere  lie  leanied 
mutuc  fn»m  K.  L.  Hitter.  In  59  entcre«l  the 
G>nser\'at<>riiini  at  Leipzig,  and  leoaained  there 
till  63,  under  Muacheles,  Haiiptmann,  and  Rich- 
ter.  Hb  career  was  very  brilliant,  and  he  held 
all  the  HcholarshipB  of  the  Conuervatorium.  From 
Ldficig  be  removed  to  London,  where  be  has 
■ince  resided  (excepting  two  profeerfonal  virita 
t<>  th''  l'nitt<l  SUit4-8').  ami  is  one  nf  the  ni(«t  pro- 
minent musicians  of  the  metropolis,  well  known 
aa  a  piaiiofocte-player  and  teacber,  Utt^teur  and 
lecturer,  and  a  .vtrong  supporter  of  prv'n  in 
music.  He  is  eMi)ecially  known  as  the  friend  and 
champion  of  Wagner.  He  founded  the  Wagner 
Society  in  1H72,  and  conductofi  its  two  scries  of 
ooncerts  in  73  and  74.  He  was  also  a  warm 
]]Mnioter  of  the  'Wagner  Fentival'  in  1877, 
translated  hia  'Music  of  the  Future'  (Schott 
1873).  and  received  W^agner  in  hist  house  during 
his  stay  in  Ixmdon.  He  was  the  first  to  play  the 
ooncertoe  of  Liszt  and  Tschaikowsky  (Crystal 
Palaoe,  Jan.  37,  73;  Nov.  ai,  74;  March  11,  76). 

But  while  Mr,  Dannreuther  is  an  earnest 
apostle  of  the  new  ecbool,  he  is  no  leee  xealous 
ibr  tbeold»aat^nuige«f  the  prognamiaaflf  bia 


well -known  chamber  concerts,  bis  own  able  in- 
terpretations of  Bach  and  r>e«-thoven,  his  kvturts 
on  Moiartk  lieeUioven,  and  Chouin,  his  article 
on  Beethoven  fa  MawnilliMi*!  Maguiiie  (July, 
76),  and  other  acts  and  words  abundantly  pVOM. 
He  has  not  yet  published  any  uiuMic. 

DANZI,  Frakceboa.  See  Lebruk,  Madaxi. 

DANZI.  Frakz,  oompoeer  and  violonoelUst, 
bom  at  Mannheim  1 7^13,  studied  chiefly  under  hie 
father,  first  violoncellist  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
and  ilk  composition  under  die  Ahbi  Vogler. 
At  15  he  uu.s  ailiiiittod  into  the  Elector's  band. 
In  1778  the  band  waa  transferred  to  Munich, 
and  imttf  Thaui  pndnoed  hb  lirvt  opera  *Aaa> 
kiah'  in  1780,  which  was  followc-d  by  'Der 
Kuss,'  '  luhigenia,'  and  others.  In  1 790  bo 
married  Marguerite  Marchand,  n  dlttinguished 
Hin^'er,  and  in  the  following  year  stfirV^'d  with 
her  on  a  profetMtonal  tour  whicli  lasted  six  yean. 
At  Prague  and  Leipsic  he  conducted  the  pw- 
fbrmanoea  by  Guardawoni's  Italian  company, 
and  hie  wife  wae  especially  successful  in  the 
j>arts  of  Susanna  in  '  Le  Nozze  di  Fii^aro^'  and 
Caroling  and  Nina,  in  *  H  Matrimonio  Seneto.* 
Tliey  were  alio  &TOQrably  reeeived  in  Italy, 
t  ;<i  <  <  i;illy  at  Venice  and  Florence.  In  1797 
they  returned  to  Munich,  where  Mdme.  Danxi 
died  fa  1799.  Her  hnaband  aoon  after  resigned 
Ins  po«t  of  vice -chapt'l  master  to  the  Elector. 
In  1807  he  waa  appointed  chapel-mastor  to  the 
King  «>f  Wfiitemberg,  but  waa  aoon  otmipelled 
to  leave  Sttitttrnrt  on  account  of  the  political 
changes  iu  that  part  of  Germany,  lie  then 
1x4catne  chapel  -  master  at  Carlsruhe,  where  he 
remaine»i  till  his  death  in  iSifi.  He  composed 
1 1  operas,  Inisidee  a  mass  of  orchestral,  chamber, 
and  church  music.  For  list  tee  F^taa.  None  of 
it  haa  auirived.  He  waa  n  aonnd  musician,  but 
strained  too  mneh  after  orchestral  effects.  He 
was  an  excellent  teacher  of  sini^^ing,  and  his  'Sink- 
ing Kxeroiaea'  were  used  for  long  after  bia  death 
and  Ibnn  hia  moat  penoBaMikt  woriE.  [M.C.C.] 

DARGOMYSKI,  Aiuasser  SeRoovnca; 
Russian  noble  and  oompoeer,  bora  181 3  near 
Toula,  Smolensk.  He  early  manifested  a  taste 
for  music,  and  at  seven  composes]  little  sonatM 
etc  for  the  pianoforte.  He  atterwarda  leamt  the 
TioHn,  and  atndled  bannony  and  oonntcrpoint 
undtr  Scbob«lechner.  In  1830  he  aj>peared  with 
great  suooaw  in  I'etersbuzg  ae  a  pianist,  and 
in  31  teeelved  an  appointment  in  the  ESmperor'a 
hotiiseht)ld,  but  in  35  fj^ve  it  up.  and  devoted 
himself  for  eight  years  to  severe  study.  Hia 
intimate  friendship  with  Glinka  and  with  tlw 
dramatic  jsKt  Kukolnik  were  of  >,'n^at  s' rvi<f>  t<> 
him.  In  1845  he  visited  Germany,  liriisM-ls,  and 
Paris.  In  1847  he  produced  in  M<*sc<iw,  with 
brilliant  success,  an  opera  '  Esnieralda.'  librt*tto 
from  Victor  Hugo's  'Notre  Danjo  de  Paris."  which 
he  had  composed  in  1838,  and  which  was  rc^ 
peated  in  Petersburg.  Besides  'Esmeralda.* 
'Rusalka'  (Petersburg  1856).  and  'Kozaoek,* 
which  have  kept  their  i>lace  on  the  sUoge.  hia 
Dubliahed  worka  oooaiat  of  60  aonga  with  piano. 
iSorte  mmitn|iiviiiin'ffM  *  vwtitiioBi^  Anlaaiea,  eee^ 
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tat  piaooforta.  Mid  orchertnl  daitco  mwac.  He 
died  Jan.  17,  t868,  while  mi  woric  on  an  ••{x-m 
by  Pushkin,  calk-d  '  Kaiuenyi  ijxst'  (Don  Juan), 
and,  bettUlm  the  operaa  named,  left  an  immenae 
anmlMr  of  ofebeatnl  w<Hk»  Hii  melodiea  an 
noble  and  poetical,  but  hia  composition  U  niure 
dbtinguiabifd  for  grace  than  furoe.  An  a  plauisl 
li*  «M  remarkable  for  the  fiMiUij  with  which  he 
maomf»tiu^\  m  sight.  [M.CC] 

DASTT.  Tlu>  wign  of  Mnrratn,  written  thus  ( t), 
and  placed  uiidcr  or  over  a  nuti^'  to  indicate  that 
the  duration  of  the  sound  is  to  be  as  short  as 
poesible,  the  value  of  the  note  being  oooijpleted 
by  an  interval  of  sileooe ;  for  exampl»~ 
WrUttn 


Aioonddot  (•)  ia  alio  oaed  for  a  similar  puzpoae, 
but  witik  thia  (fiflbrenoe,  ih*t  notea  marked  trith 

iloti*  bhould  be  less  ttaratfo  than  those  with 
daahes,  being  ahortened  about  one  hal^  thua — 


This  distinction,  which  is  enforced  hy  all  the 
Baiwt  ctlebraud  teju'hers  of  iinxlt  ni  tinii-s,  such 
as  Clcnienti,  Czc-rny,  and  others,  is,  Ktrangt-  to 
p»y,  ofken  igncmd  by  modem  editors  of  classical 
iwmpo>itioiia»  and  it  ia  remarkable  that  in  such 
valoaUaaadoonacientiotui  editions  of  Beethoven's 
WOlinMiboae  of  Von  Biilow  ('  InHtruc-tive  Aus- 
nba' ;  Ootta,  Stuttgart).  P*o«r  (Aumner  t  Co. 
London),  and  othan,  only  one  ngn  ahotdd  li*ve 
bet-n  cDiployt-d  for  the  two  effects.  That  Bee- 
thoven himself  considered  the  diitinction  of 
Importance  ia  proved  by  ratimiM  oometiona  by 
hia  hand  of  the  orchestral  parte  of  the  7th 
aymphon^,  still  extant,  and  also  by  a  letter 
written  in  1835  to  Carl  Holz,  in  which  he  ez- 

ptmuj  UhiHts  that  '1*  j*  I*  and  p  p  p  is  not  a 
matter  of  indifference.'  See  Notu.-?H>liiii"M  '  TVo- 
thoveniana,*  No.  xxv,  in  which  extracts  are  givtu 
from  aeveml  of  Beethoven's  works,  with  the  signs 
of  atnocato  m  otiginally  marked  by  himself  A  nd 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  every  «Bbrt  ought  to 
be  made,  at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  Beethoven, 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  intentitma  of  the 
compnir  on  •  point  to  iwwntigl  to  fiomct 
fkukiag.  [F.T.] 

DAUBLATNE  ET  CALUXET.  Orgnn 
tmildera  eatabliahed  in  Paris  in  183H  as  Daubhdne 
ft  Cw.  In  39  the  firm  was  joined  hy  Lonia 
CalUnet,  member  of  an  old  Alsatian  family  of 
ofgan  buil<Usrs.  But  he  brought  bad  fortune  to 
the  booae,  for  in  43  or  44,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  excited 
hy  aonie  dispute,  Callinet  destroyed  all  tlie  work 
which  he  and  his  partners  had  just  added  to  the 
organ  at  St.  Sulpioe.  After  thii  ftttt  h»  Ntircd 
to  Cavaill«^'s  factory  aa  a  mere  journeyman. 
Barkkr  then  took  the  lead  at  Daublaine'a  aiid 
under  him  the  8.  Eostache  organ  was  built,  to  l>e 
deOroyed  by  fire  ia  45.   Ibe  mma  year  the  finn 


became  Ducroquet  &  Cie;  they  built  » 
organ  at  8.  Euataehe,  and  extdnited  at  Hyde 

Park  in  51,  obtaining  a  council  nu-<lal  and  the 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  In  55 
Ducroquet  waa  suooouvbd  oy  n  SonM/t  anonyne* 

and  that  again  by  Merkliu,  Schiitze,  et  Cio. 
The  busiuef^  is  now  carried  on  by  Merkliu  alone, 
whose  principal  fiwtoty  ia  nt  Lyons,  with  a 
branch  in  Pari.s.  [V.del'.] 

DAUGHTER  OF  ST.  MARK,  THE.  An 
opera  in  3  acta,  founded  on  '  La  Nine  de  Cliypre,' 
won^ls  by  Bunn,  nnisie  by  BaUa;  prodvOM  nA 

Drun,'  Ijine  Nov.  27,  1S44. 

DAUNEY,  WiLUAM,  son  of  William  Dauney 
of  lUmoutb,  Jamaica,  wai  bom  at  Abenleen  in 
the  year  l8oo.  He  conrunenced  his  etlucation  at 
Dulwich,  and  completed  it  at  the  University  of 
Eldinburgh.  On  June  13,  1^23,  he  was  called 
to  the  Scottish  bar.  He  found  in  the  Advocatea* 
Library  at  Edinburgh  a  MS.  ooUeetion  of  musio, 
written  between  1614  and  1620  and  known  as  the 
Skene  Mannampt.  Itooniiataof  ii4£ngli»hand 
Scottish  ballad,  &ong,  and  danoe  tunea,  written  in 
taM'  turc.  This  maiiuwript  Paiim  y  iltcij'her*  d 
and  published  in  1 83S  in  a  410  vol.  under  the  title 
of  'Ancient  Scottish  Mdodiea  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  reign  c»f  .Tames  VT.'  He  acconipanidl 
it  with  a  lung  and  ably  written  'Dissertation 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  mode  of  8oot> 
laml,'  and  «ome  interesting  drx-timentn.  The 
work  is  valuable  aa  (jhowing  the  (prohalily) 
earliest  versions  of  such  tunea  aa  *Tlie  ilowera 
of  the  forest,'  'John  Anderson  my  jo,*  'Adieu, 
Dundee,'  etc.  Shortly  after  1838  Dauney  quitted 
Scotland  for  Demerara,  where  he  became  Soli- 
citor General  for  British  Guiana.  He  died  at 
Dtmenia,  July  28,  1843.  [W.H.U.] 

DAUVERGNB,  Anonra,  Hilin-pkyer  and 

comjHiser,  bom  at  Clernintit-Fennnd  in  1713. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father,  leader  of  the  kind 
at  Clermont.  In  1 739  he  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  studies,  and  very  8o<:>n  played  with 
success  at  the  Concert  spirituel  and  entered  the 
beadef  theKiiigandof  iiwOpem.  Itiahow- 
ever  more  as  a  composer  of  operas  than  as  a 
violin-player  that  Dauvergne claims  our  attention. 
Up  to  his  time  an  op^ra  comique  meant  merely 
a  vandeviUe^  a  comio  play  intampaned  with 
ooupleti.  In  Ut  first  opera,  'Lea  IVoqueurs,* 
Dauvergne  adopted  the  forms  of  the  Italian 
interment,  retaining  however  spoken  dialogue 
in  place  of  radtatiTe,  and  thereby  fntrodmed 
that  chv-s  of  dramatic  wi>rks,  in  which  French 
composers  have  ever  since  l»e«n  to  euiiuently 
sucosaafol.  D&KHKgm  wrote  19  operas  in  alL 
F^tis  also  enumerates  15  mote  ts  of  his  com- 
position, tiioe  for  two  violins  and  bass  (1740), 
sonatas  for  the  violin,  and  two  eeta  of  wymjllumm 
in  four  parts  ( 1 750). 

Ill  1755  Dauvergne  bought  the  appointment 
of  compaaar  to  the  king  and  the  next  pre- 
sentation as  master  of  the  baud.  From  1751 
he  conducted  the  0|Kra.  and  from  176a  the 
Concert  spirituel ;  and  finally,  with  some  inter- 
ruption^ became  manager  of  the  Opera,  iie 
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retired  at  the  outbreak  uf  the  Revolution,  and 
died  at  Lyons  in  1797.  [P.  D.] 

DAVID,  Fklicien,  one  of  the  most  prominent 
of  French  compown,  was  bom  March  8,  1810^ 
ni  Gftdenet,  in  the  lonth  of  Fhmoe.   His  fiither 

WU  An  accoiiipliHht'fl  nnisical  anwiteur,  arnl  it 
fa  laid  that  Ftl-licieu  at  the  uiature  t^e  of  two 
erinoed  hii  mudcal  taste  by  shoats  of  appUuse 
at  hi«  fathcr'n  pcrfurinaii'  ' s  .>ti  tho  fi«Mle.  At 
the  age  of  four  tlie  hoy  wiui  able  to  catch  a  tune. 
Two  years  later  Gamier,  first  oboe  at  the  Paris 
Opera,  happened  to  hear  thv  child  sing,  and 
»tn)Ugly  advijMJil  bin  mother  it)  cultivate  F^licien's 
talent.  S<M)n  aflerwariLi  the  family  removed  to 
Aix,  where  David  atteni1c«l  the  Maltrioe  (whool) 
du  Saint  Sauveur.  and  became  a  chorister  at  the 
cathe<lral.  He  is  said  to  have  coni|K>8od  hNTims, 
motet«,  and  other  works  at  this  eaiij  period,  and 
a  quartet  for  strings,  written  at  the  age  of  1 3.  is 
Rtill  preserved  at  the  Maitrise  In  iS^Jj  he  went 
to  the  Jesuit  college  at  Aix  to  complete  his 
studies.  Here  he  oontinned  his  mune,  and  ac- 
quiieil  i<ome  skill  on  the  violin.  H<'  also  dc- 
veloj>etl  an  astonishing  memory  lor  music,  which 
enabled  him  to  retain  many  pieces  by  Mozart, 
Hayiln,  Cheruliini.  and  Lesueur,  by  heart. 
When  he  left  the  e<>lle;,'e.  at  the  age  of  18,  want 
of  means  compelled  liim  to  enter  the  odice  of 
his  sister's  huHliand,  a  lawyer,  but  he  goon 
aflerwardi*  ae<^-eptcd  the  appointment  of  second 
conductor  at  the  Aix  theatre,  which  he  occupied 
till  1829,  when  the  position  Of  nuatre  de  chaj)e11e 
at  St.  Sauvear  was  offered  to  him.  Duriu<.r  the 
one  year  he  occupied  tliis  place  lie  wrute  wveral 
compositions  for  tiie  choir  of  tlie  church ;  one  of 
these,  a  '  Beatus  Vir,*  afterwards  exdted  tiie  ad- 
miration  of  Cherubini. 

In  1^30  David  went  to  Paris  to  finish  his 
mnsioal  education.  He  had  a  niall  allowaaoe 
fnnn  h\>*  uncle,  but  his  wantM  were  moderate  and 
his  enthuiiia^an  gri  at.  Cherubini  receive*!  him 
kindly,  and  under  his  auspices  David  ent<>red  the 
Conservatoire,  an<l  studied  harmony  under  Millot. 
He  also  took  private  lessons  from  RcIkt,  and 
thus  iiccoiiiplixlied  his  course  of  h.-vriMony  within 
mx  months.  He  then  entered  the  class  of  Fitis 
for  counterpoint  and  fbgue.  An  'Ave  yeram' 
composed  at  this  time  pnives  his  sueeissful  ad- 
vance. On  the  withdrawal  of  his  allowance 
Ihbvid  bad  to  Kipmtt  himself  by  giving  lessons. 
Ai  the  same  period  h»  oanowly  esonped  the  oon- 
seription. 

In  183T  we  have  to  dale  an  important  event  in 

our  ci'iupHsi'r's  life,  viz.  h'in  joining  the  St.  Si- 
moniens.  David  lived  for  smue  time  in  the  kind 
of  convent  presided  over  by  the  I'^re  Bn&ntin, 
and  to  hi.s  musir  were  »<UTiLr  the  hyiimK  uliirh 
preceiled  and  atvoui[ianieil  the  religious  and 
domestic  tKcujiations  of  the  brethren.  W  hen, 
in  1S33,  the  i)rotherhood  was  dissolved,  David 
joined  a  small  group  of  the  dispersed  memljers, 
who  travelle<l  south,  and  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm by  theur  co-religionists  at  Lyons  and 
Marseilles.  The  mosio  hSl  to  our  composer's 
Khar. .  .and  ssveral  of  his  ohorusei  were  received 
With  great  applause. 


At  Maraeilles  David  embarked  for  the  Ea^^t, 
where  he  renuuned  for  several  years,  at  Ci>nstan- 
tinople,  Siiiynia,   Egyjit,  and  the  Holy  Land. 
The  impre.-isioiiH  thus  receivetl  were  of  lasting 
influence  on  his  talent.    He  nianage<l  wlu  revcr 
he  went  to  take  with  him  a  piano,  the  gitt  of  an 
admiring  manufacturer  at  Lyons.   Soon  after  his 
return,  in  1835,  he  published  a  collection  of 
'  Melodies  orientsies'  for  piano.   In  spite  of  (ho 
mdodioos  charm  and  exqtustte  worinnanship  of 
these  pieces  they  met  witli  toUil  ne_'leet.  and  the 
disappointed  composer  left  Paris  for  several  yeani, 
and  lived  in  the  neigfabonibood  of  Igny,  rarely 
visiting  the  capital.    Two  symphonies,  34  quin- 
tets for  strings,  several  nonets  for  wind,  and 
numerous  songs  (one  of  which  latter, '  Les  Hiron- 
delles,'  was  at  one  time  ver\-  popular  in  England) 
l>elung  to  this  period.    One  ot  his  symphonies, 
in  V,  wa^  in  1838  performed  at  the  Valentino 
ctmcerts,  but  without  success.    In  1841  David 
again  settle<l  in  Paris,  and  his  name  began  to 
lieoane  nioiv  familiar  to  the  public,  owing  to  the 
rendering  of  some  of  his  songs  by  2d.  WaUer,  the 
tenor.   But  bis  chief  fiune  ts  (bunded  on  a  work 
of  very  difl'erent  imptirt  and  diiut-n-ions  —  his 
'  Ode-^^phonie'  'Le  Desert/  in  which  he  has 
embodied  the  impresrions  of  liis  life  in  the  East» 
and  which  was  produced  D«c.  S.  1844.  The 
form  of  this  com[X)sitiou  is  dithcult  to  definsL 
Berlios  might  have  called  it  a  '  melologne.*  It 
consists  of  tlin>e  part^  subdivided  into  several 
vocal  and  orchestral  movements,  each  intro<lueed 
by  some  linos  of  descriptive  recitation.  The 
subjei  t  i.H  the  mighty  deticrt  itself,  with  alt  its 
gloom  and  grandeur.     On  this  background  is 
deplete*!  a  caravan  in  various  situations,  singing 
a  hymn  of  fianatic  devotion  to  Allah*  battling 
with  the  simoom,  and  resting  m  the  evening 
by  the  fountain  of  the  oasi.**.     Whatever  one's 
abstract  opinion  of  prp^^nunme  music  may  be^ 
one  cannot  help  lecognistng  in  the  *  Desert*  a 
highly  remarkable  work  of  its  kind.    Tlio  vast 
monotony  of  the  sandy  pUiu,  indicated  by  the 
reiterated  O  in  the  introdoeticm,  the  opening 
l)raver  to  .Mlah,  the  *  Danse  des  Alnu'es,'  the 
chant  of  the  Muezzin,  founded  on  a  gonuiue 
Arabic  melody — are  rendered  with  a  vividness 
of  dern-riptive  power  rarely  equalletl  by  much 
grcat<"r  musicians.    Da\  id,  indeed,  i.s  almont  the 
oidy  composw  of  his  country  who  can  lay  claim 
to  geninne  local  colour.    His  Azabs  are 
not  Frenchmen  in  disguise. 

The  'Desert'  was  written  in  three  months. 
It  was  the  product  of  spontaneous  inspiration, 
and  to  this  circumstance  its  enormons  succcsa  is 

mainly  a.'*cribable.  None  of  David's  subse«jut-nt 
works  have  auuroached  it  in  popularity.  '  Le 
Desert*  was  followed,  in  46, 'Molseau  Sinai,' 

an  oratorio  written  in  Germany,  where  David 
had  gone  on  a  concert-tour,  and  wlure  he  met 
ynth  much  enthusiasm  not  unmixed  witli  .idvene 
criticism.  '  Moise,'  originally  destined  for  Vienna, 
was  |ierformed  in  Paris,  its  suocoss  com(tar<xl 
I  with  that  of  its  predecessor  being  n  decided  anti- 
i  climax.    Tho  next  work  is  a  second  descriptive 
j  symphony,  'Christophe  Colomb'  (1847),  and  its 
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nooenagamwai  Anything  bat bcilliMii.  'Eden,  | 
a  Mystery,'  wm  fint  peramned  st  the  Op^  in 

48,  but  faWed  to  attract  attc-ution  during  ih^t 
•tormy  political  epoch.  His  fint  genuine  auooetis 
•iiioe  1 844  David  adiieved  with  an  vphm  comique, 
'La  Pirle  du  Bn^Hil*  (ifijO.  His  remaiuiug 
dranuktic  works  are  '  La  Fin  du  Mondo'  ^in  four 
•els,  never  perftomied),  'Mercalanum*  (serious 
0|H;rft  in  fiMir  acts;  tSfg  at  the  Opora'),  '  T>.illa 
Koukh'  (two  acta;  1S62),  and  '  Le  Saphir'  (in 
three  actd;  1865  both  at  the  Opi^ra  Comique). 
Another  dramatic  work,  'La  Captive,'  was  in 
rehearsal,  but  was  withdrawn  by  the  composer 
Ibr  reasons  unknown. 

David's  power  as  aa  operatto  wzitar  ■eemi  to 
lie  more  in  happy  delineation  of  dharacter  tium 
in  dramatic  force.  Hence  his  greater  success 
with  oomedy  than  with  tragedy.  '  Lalla  Boukh' 
ptftieolaily  i*  >&  ezoeDent  spedmen  of  fididtooa 
aaqpresMion.  and  easy  but  never  trivial  melodious- 
MM.  Here  again  his  power  of  rendering  muucally 
the  national  type  and  tiie  local  sttrroundiagB  w 
his*  characters  ln--.<inc8  noticeable.  This  power 
alone  is  sufhcieul  to  justify  the  distinguiiihed 
(Ho-niiiou  hi-'  holds.  As  to  his  final  place  in  the 
hialory  of  hia  art  it  would  be  premature  to  give 
a  definite  opinion.  Fdlicien  David  died  un  Aug. 
39, 1H76.  Since  bis  death  several  of  his  works — 
'Le  D^Mii'  and  'Lalla  Boukh*  amongst  the 
numhor— toro  b«an  Mvlvod  wlUi  nradi  mooaM 
in  Parii^  ud  Ida  quitote  we  mam  (1877)  hdug 
pUjed. 

An  fl«ay  on  DaTfd*B  Hfe  and  woriu  up  to 

1854  is  finin<l  in  thf  rnlloction  railed  Mirecourt's 
'Contemporains.'  For  the  earlier  part  of  bis  life 
n  hndran  (Biographie  de  F.  David,  Marseilles, 
1845.  out  of  print)f  bf  M.  SaiBt-Stiflnne,  iH  a 
valuable  source.  [F.  U.] 

DAVID,  FiRDiNAirD,  one  of  the  beet  and 

most  influential  violin -players  and  teachen^  <>f 
Gennan^;  bom  at  Hambuis  Jan.  19,  1810. 
Hit  mnnol  talent  diowed  itadf  very  early,  and, 

afWr  two  years  study  at  Cassel  in  1S23  uinl  r^24 
under  Spohr  and  Hauptmann,  he  entered,  when 
■CQl  a  mere  boy,  on  that  artiitio  eareer  whksh 

waa  destined  to  be  so  eminently  succossful. 

HiM  tirut  appearance  at  the  Gewandhaus  at 
Leipzig',  with  which  he  waa  afterwards  so  closely 
idcntihed,  ■.va"  in  iSif,  in  company  with  hin  Hister 
Louise — uliiuiately  famous  as  Mnie.  Dukken. 
Be  passed  the  years  1 837  and  1828  as  a  nu  tnKr 
of  the  baud  of  the  Kiinigstadt  Theatre,  Berlin, 
where  he  flnt  became  acquainted  with  Men- 
delssohn. In  I S  J  he  accepted  an  engagement 
aa  leader  of  a  quartet  in  the  houseof  a  noble  and 
<i>iliiaMiii*i  amaleor  at  Dorpat,  whoae  daughter 
baantMOquently  mrirried.  }\v  remained  in  Kutisia 
tin  1835,  making  frequent  and  successful  tours 
to  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Riga,  etc.  In  1 836 
Menili'lssiihn,  on  l)ecoming  conductor  of  the 
Gewamih.ujs  concerts,  obtained  for  him  the  post 
of  leader  of  the  baud  ^Concertmeiater),  which  he 
fiUffl^  with       ili*tiiytfffn  and  iqcc6H  hia 
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death.  Of  the  intimate  natuxe  of  their  oonneotion 
n  good  inabuiee  is  affiirded  by  the  history  of  Men* 

del.s.sohn\s  Violin  Concerto.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  letter  from  Mendelssohn  to  David,  dated 
July  30.  1838.  Constant  letters  on  the  subject 
of  the  work  passe<l  between  tliem  during  the 
process  of  composition;  hardly  a  passage  in  it 
but  was  referred  to  David's  taste  and  practical 
knowledge,  and  c;invas.-ie<l  and  altered  by  the 
two  friends;  and  ho  reaped  his  renard  by  first 
performing  it  in  public  at  the  Gewandhaus 
concert  of  March  13,  1845.'  The  autograph  is 
now  in  the  powieesion  of  David's  family.  In 
like  manner  'Antigone*  (letter  of  Oct.  21, 184O, 
and  probahljr  muv  another  of  Mendelssohn's 
worin,  waa  referred  to  him;  and  he  was  one 
of  the  three  trui»teea  to  whuin  the  [>ublication 
of  the  MS.  works  of  his  illustrious  friend  waa 
oonfided  after  hia  death. 

As  a  virtuoso  David  combined  tho  sterling 
qualities  of  Spohr's  style,  with  the  greater  facility 
ud  piqnaney  of  the  modem  school ;  aa  a  leader 
he  had  a  rare  jxnver  of  hoMing  together  and 
animating  the  baud;  while  ad  a  quartet-jiliuer 
his  inteUigence  and  tact  enabled  him  to  do 
justice  to  the  ma.steq)iwe8  of  the  most  difl'ereut 
periods  and  schools.  Among  numerous  com- 
positions of  the  moetvariouH  kinds  his  wilo-pieces 
for  the  violin  are  most  pleasing  and  effective 
and  an  ao  founded  on  the  nature  and  charactar 
of  the  instnmient  as  to  be  indinpensable  to  the 
student.  As  a  teacher  his  influence  was  probaUy 
greater  than  that  of  any  preceding  master,  ami 
to  him  the  Geniuin  orche?tra«  owe  many  of  their 
most  valuable  members.  Ue  took  a  warm  per- 
sonal interaat  in  hia  pupils,  amongst  whom  the 
most  eminent  are  Joachim  and  Willielmj.  Within 
tho  sphere  of  his  influence  he  was  always  ready 
to  help  a  friend  or  to  ftirthar  lha  traa  intareata  u 
musical  art  and  artisb^. 

It  is  one  of  David's  special  merits  that  he 
revived  the  works  of  the  eminent  violin-players 
of  the  old  Italian,  German,  and  French  achools, 
which  he  edited  and  published  with  accompani- 
ments, marks  of  expression,  etc.  He  als<T  eilited 
nearly  the  whole  classical  repertoire  of  the  violin 
for  purpoaea  of  atndy,  and  took  a  prominent 
j»art  in  the  critical  editions  of  the  works  of 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  other  great  masters. 
Hia  vnremittingaotivity  waa  aa  earnest  aa  it  was 
quick.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  intellectual 
pursuits,  was  eminently  weU  read,  full  of  manifold 
knowledge  and  experience.  Hia  oonwaation 
abounded  in  traits  of  wit  and  humour,  he  was 
the  pleotiantost  companion,  a  faithful  friend,  and 
an  exemplary  husband  and  father. 

In  1801  (he  35th  anniversary  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  leader  was  celebrated  at  Leipzig.  He  died 
very  Buddenly  July  18,  1873,  while  on  a  mountain 
excursion  with  his  children,  near  Klosters  in  the 
Griaons.  He  waa  buried  at  Leipzig,  whan  he 
was  highly  honoured,  anil  where  tk  atnai  haa 
recently  been  named  after  him. 

Ua  nmnaroaa  ooanporftfoui  Am  five 
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violin  concertos,  a  number  of  TBiiationa,  and 
Othor  concert  pieces  for  the  vioUll  bold  the  iir>»t 
nnk.  He  also  published  for  ]naiio  wd  violin 
'Bunte  Rdhe,'  '  Kanunentfidco,*  etc.  Besides 
these,  two  symphonitj*,  an  oj^ra  *  Hans  Wscht,' 
ft  Msctet  and  »  quartot  for  sthi^ni^  *  Aumbsr  of 
ftongs  and  oonosrt  pieooa  liar  trainlMnM  and  ofhsp 
wind  inHtrumcnts,  dcHerve  t<»  be  mentioned.  His 
'  Violin  School'  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  works 
of  the  kind,  mi  the  publication  of  the  *Halie 
Schnle  des  VioUnnpiels  (a  conertion  of  standard 
works  of  old  violinists)  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
devdopoMot  «i  modem  vioUiF|ii^piqg>.  [H.] 

DAVIDDE  PEXTTENTE.  A 'cantata' for 
3  solo  voices,  chums,  and  orchestra,  to  Italian 
wotds  by  an  unknown  author,  adapted  by  Moxart 
In  1785  fnjm  his  unfini»hed  mass  in  C  minor 
(K.  437),  with  the  atiditiun  of  a  fresh  soprano 
and  fresh  tenor  air,  fur  the  widows'  fund  of  the 
Sodety  of  musicians  (Tonkiin«tIer  Societat) ;  and 
perfonsed  on  March  13  and  15,  1785,  in  the 
buiifthefttrB  ftl  Vieuift. 

DAVIDE,  OiAOOMO,  a  ray  great  Italian 
tenor,  better  known  as  '  David  le  p^re,'  bom  at 
Prcsezzo,  near  Betgamo,  in  1750.  Possessing  a 
aaturally  beautiful  voioe^  he  made  the  beet  nee 
of  U  by  lon\i  and  etnfal  atndy.  To  »  pare  aaid 
perfect  intonation  he  joined  good  taste  in  the 
choice  of  style  and  ornament.  Having  studied 
eaai{MMltloii  imdflr  Bala*  he  wai  able  to  mit  Ua 
fiin-iture  to  the  harmony  of  the  passage  he 
wished  to  mnbroidcr;  but  he  was  even  more 
diatinguished  in  serious  and  pathetic  music,  and 
that  of  the  church,  than  m  bravura.  Lord 
Mount-Edgcumbe  heard  him  at  Naples  in  1 785, 
■ad  timai^  him  excellent  fal  opera.  In  that 
year  he  went  to  Paris,  sang  at  the  Coiict;rt 
Spirituel,  and  made  a  great  sensation  in  the 
'olabat'  of  Pei^golese.  Betuming  to  Italy,  he 
■ang  dazing  two  seasons  at  the  Scala.  in  90 
lie  waa  at  Naples  a^ain,  and  in  91  he  came 
to  London.  Owini;,  howcvor,  to  the  Pantheon 
having  been  licensed  as  the  Kiiig's  Theatre,  it 
waa  impoerible  to  obtain  a  Uoeaee  ftr  the  Kay- 
maiket  Theatre,  at  which  Davide  was  engaged, 
except  for  concerts  and  ballets.  This»  and  the 
want  of  good  singers  to  sapport  Um,  pieveuteJ 
him  from  bccomini,'  a.s  well  known  here  an  he 
deserved.  '  He  wa.s  undoubtedly  the  first  tenor 
of  hit  time^*  says  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe,  '  pos- 
aessing  a  powerful  and  well-toned  voice,  great 
execution  as  well  as  knowledge  of  music,  and 
an  excellent  style  of  singing.  He  learned  to 
pronotutoe  English  with  tolerable  correctnea^ 
and  one  of  his  last  performances  was  in  West- 
minster  Abbey,  at  the  last  of  the  Handel 
ftitivals.  In  1803  he  was  at  Fknenoe;  and, 
although  52  years  of  age,  had  atfll  all  Ui  old 
power,  and  wa.H  alilc  to  sing  every  MOUBfalg  in 
some  church,  and  at  the  opera  ereiy  ifwing. 
Ha  wfeamed  in  181  a  to  Bei^^anoy  wMre  lia  was 
appointed  to  sing  at  ihe-  church  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  is  said  that  he  saug  at  Lodi 
in  1830;  but  he  was  then  no  more  than  the 
thaciow  of  Ills  former  self.  He  formeil  two 
pupils,  one      whom  was  Ids  son,  and  the  other  I 


Kozzari.  Davide  died  at  Bergamo  December  31, 
1830. 

3.  His  son  GiOVAim  was  bom  in  1789,  and 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  in  Italy  of  a  great 
singer,  though  his  method  of  producing  his  voice 
waa  deiactiv^  and  he  frequently  ahmrad  want 
of  tMl^  abodn;  Ida  magmficent  volee,  wttfei  ila 
prodiginuB  rnmpa.'»8  of  three  octaves  comprised 
within  four  B  flats.  He  had,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  eaetgy  and  spirit  and  Ids  style  waa 
undoubtedly  original.  He  ma<le  his  (hhut  at 
Brescia  in  18 10,  and  sang  with  suceesa  at 
Venice,  Naples,  and  Milan.  He  was  engaf^ 
at  the  S<-al.i  for  the  whole  of  1 81 4.  In  the 
autumn  of  that  year  he  wa«  tir»t  employed  by 
Rossini  in  his  'Turoo  in  Italia.*  Rossini  then 
wrote  r6le*  for  him  in  '  Otello'  ( 1 8 1 4^  '  Riodardo  e 
Zoraide'  (18 18),  'Ermione'  and  'La  Donna,  del 
Lago*(i8i9).  In  181 8  he  sang  at  Rome, Vienna, 
and  London.  £bers  had  made  overtures  to  him 
in  1833,  taA  his  engagement  waa  on  the  point  of 
ciiMipk'tion,  when  he  was  engaged  f  ir  seven  years 
hv  liarhaja,  who  at  that  time  directed  the  opena 
of  Naples,  Milan,  Bologna,  and  Vienna.  David* 
appeared  here  in  29,  singing,  among  other  operas;, 
with  Mrs.  Wood  in  Pacini's  'L' Ultimo  giomo 
di  Pkanpei* ;  but  he  was  pcutf,  and  his  vdoe 
HO  unRteady  that  he  was  obliged  to  c<inceal  its 
defects  by  supertluity  of  ornament.  He  arrived 
in  Faria  in  loa  same  year.  His  voice  had  now 
become  nasal,  and  his  faults  of  taste  and  judg* 
meut  more  apparent.  Yet,  with  all  these  faulty 
he  was  able  occasionaUy  to  rine  to  a  point  that 
was  almost  saUime.  Edouaid  Bertin,  a  Frendi 
critic,  said  of  him,  'it  if  impowbla  fior  another 
singer  to  carry  away  an  audience  m  he  il.x  >i.  and 
when  he  will  only  be  simple,  he  is  admirable ; 
he  ia  tiie  Bondiu  of  aonf  .  Ha  ia  a  gnat  ringw; 
the  greatest  I  ever  heard.'  After  his  retufB 
into  Italy,  Davide  a»xig»k  Milan  and  Ber^^amo 
in  1831,  at  Genoa  and  Fknnoe  in  33,  at  Naplea 
in  32,  34,  and  40,  at  Cremona  and  Modena  in 
35.  at  Verona  in  38,  and  at  Vienna  in  39.  He 
retired  in  41  to  Naples,  when  ha  Ibunded  ft 
school  of  aitiging,  w-liich  was  not  much  fr<o> 
quented.  A  few  years  later  he  accepted  the  post 
of  manager  at  the  Opera  of  St.  Petersbuig,  and  ia 
said  to  have  died  there  about  1851.         [J.  M.] 

DAVIDOFF,  CuABLSs,  eminent  ccUoplayeir, 
bom  at  Goldlngen  in  Courland  March  15.  1838, 
received  his  first  musical  instruction  from  H. 
SchmiU  at  Moscow.  His  bent  was  to  mathe- 
matics, which  he  studied  in  the  Moscow  uni- 
versity from  1854  to  58,  bat  at  length  decided  to 
embrace  music  as  his  profesdon.  and  Uien  leamnd 
the  cello  under  C.  Schuberth  at  St.  Petershur]^ 
and  composition  under  Haaptmann  at  lieipag. 
BQb  first  appeaiaaoa  in  pnbUe  waa  at  Um  G««nHM^ 
haus  Dec.  1 5,  59,  after  which  he  at  once  Ix-camn 
leading  eello  in  that  orchestra  and  Professor  a4 
tiia  CkmsOTvatoin,  «iee  OnitEroaoher.    In  i86a 

he  was  appointed  solo  cello  t<i  tin-  EmpoiW  of 
Russia,  and  professor  at  the  m  w  mtuio  school 
and  t'oriHfrvTitoin  of  St.  Petersbur^j.  Davidoff 
m.i  l*'  his  tir^t  appearance  in  L>ondon  at  tlm 
Phiiharmumc  ou  May  19,  x86a,  in  a  oonoscto 
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of  Mb  own.  His  position  among  oello-plftyerB  Is 
high.  Hia  tone  is  ,expre«Bve,  Ua  intonation 
oertain.  mptcuOj  ia  tm  Ugb«r  ragfatora,  and 

his  execution  extrrinrdinary,  ami  thorc  is  grvat 
individuality  in  bu)  style.  Uu  lias  composed 
flunk  bolli  ftr  the  Milo  and  pi«Do. 

DAYIDSBONDLER.    An  imaginair  asso 
dation  of  Schamann  and  hk  firienda,  banded 
together  against  old-fiMhioned  pedantry  and 

ttupiility  in  music,  like  David  and  hia  men 
against  the  Fhiliatines.   The  penonaff|M  of  this 

EusebiuB,  Rare,  Chiara,  Seqwntinus,  Jonathan, 
Jeanqoirit,  etc..  and  their  duplaj^  took  place  in 
the  paget  of  the  Neoe  Zdfewhrift  fOr  Musik, 
Schumann's  peril Klical.  Tt  wa'^  Schumann's  half 
humorous,  half  melancholy  way  of  exprensing 
his  opinions.  He  lumself,  in  the  preface  to  his 
Gefiammelte  Schriflcn  (Leipzig,  1854),  speaks  of 
it  as  '  an  alliance  which  was  more  than  secret, 
since  it  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  ite  founder.' 
tDie  Davidsbundler  did  not  confine  themselTes  to 
Htetmry  feats ;  their  names  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
Sclumiann's  comrx>8itions  also.  Florestan  and 
Eusebius  not  only  figure  ia  the  Cameval  (op. 
9),  bnt  the  Oraade  Somate^  No.  i  (op.  11),  was 
originally  publirtlii  1  with  their  names,  and  so 
was  the  set  of  pieces  entitled  'Davidsbiindler' 
(op.  6).  The  most  humorous  of  all  theaa  atter- 
anres  is  the  'Marrhe  des  Davidsbiindler  contre 
les  Philistius,'  which  winds  up  the  Cameval,  and 
in  which  the  antiquated  'Grosvatertaaz*  is  gra- 
dually surrounded  and  Crushed  \^  tba  atnuns  of 
the  new  allies.  [G.] 

DA  VIES,  the  Misses  Marianne  and  Cecilia, 
were  daughters  of  a  relativeof  Bei\jMnin  Franklin. 
Marianne,  the  elder,  attained  some  distinction 
as  a  performer  on  the  harpsichord  and  pianoforte, 
but  about  1762  achieved  much  more  repute  for 
her  skill  on  the  hannonuMS  or  musical  glaasM, 
then  rsoeotly  much  improved  by  FVaaUin. 
Cetilia.  Ixirn  1740,  won  considerable  renown  as 
a  vocalist.  iShe  made  her  first  public  appearance 
at  tiw  Coaoert  Boom  ia  Deaa  Smwl,  Soho^  April 
flfl^  1756-  In  68  the  sisters  quitted  Encrland 
and  went  to  Paris,  and  Vienna.  Whilst  there, 
Metastasto  wrote  and  Haase  aompoaad  an  ode, 
whirh  was  sung  by  Cecilia,  accompanied  by 
Marianne  on  the  harmonica.  Metastatiio,  in  a 
latter  dated  Jan.  16, 177a,  deacribes  the  baaaliftil 
tone  of  the  instrument,  and  the  admirable  manner 
ia  which  Cecilia  assimilated  her  voice  to  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  one 
ftwn  the  other.  From  Vianaa  the  sisters  went 
to  Idaa,  wImto  Cecilia  appeared  in  1771,  with 
great  success,  in  the  opera  of  Rnggioro,  written 
by  Metastasio  and  oompoeed  bv  Uaaae,  being  the 
nat  EngUshwamaa  aeoepted  la  Italy  aa  pHma 
donna.  Tlie  It-ilians  bestowed  on  her  the«<)hri<(uet 
of '  L'Inglesina,'  and  confessed  her  to  be  superior 
to  aay  Italian  singer  but  Gabrielli.  She  after- 
wanL<  K.injf  at  Fli  ri  nre.  In  1 773  the  two  la<liefl 
returned  to  Ix>n<luu,  where  Cecilia  appeared  at 
the  Italian  ()i>ira  with  the  groatoat  ancwaa. 
Sba  ia  daacribed  aa  having  no  great  powar  or 
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volume  of  voice,  bnt  a  remarkably  neat  and 
facile  execution.  She  subsequently  revisited 
Florence,  and  performed  there  until  about  1 784, 
when  she  retnme<l  England.  Marianne's 
nerves  had  becuuie  so  seriously  atfected  by  her 
performance  on  the  harmonica  (a  ao  frequent 
result  of  continued  p^onnanoe  on  the  instrument 
as  to  have  occasioned  official  prohibition  of  ita 
use  in  many  continental  towns),  that  she  was 
compelled  to  retire  from  her  profeaaion.  She 
died  in  1 793,  and  OeeDia  diortly  afterwarda  alao 
ceased  to  j^erform.  Al)out  1817  she  jaibli«hed  a 
collection  of  aix  aonga  by  Hasse,  JomeUi,  Galuppi, 
ete.  She  anrvi^  aatu  July  3, 18316,  having  for 
years  suffere<l  from  th''  nrcumalaled  miseries  of 
old  age,  dista»e,  and  p»iVLrty.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DAVY,  John,  was  bom  in  the  u&riah  of 
Upton  Helion,  near  Exeter,  in  1765*  From  hia 
earliest  infancy  he  di8Covere<l  a  remarkable 
propensity  for  music.  After  many  other  mani- 
festations of  his  inclination,  he  was,  when  about 
aix  yeara  of  age,  detected  as  the  porioiner  of 
fbom  twenty  to  tlurty  horae-ahoes  from  a  neigh* 
bouring  smithy.  From  these  he  had  e  lected  as 
many  aa  formed  a  complete  octave,  and,  having 
auspended  them  ia  aa  up|)er  room,  waa  amnaiag 
himself  by  imitating  upon  them  the  chimes  of  the 
neighbouring  church  of  (Jrediton.  By  the  advice 
of  the  Rev.  lb.  Eaateott,  he  waa  articled  to 
Jackson  of  Exeter.  Rome  year^t  afterwards  Davy 
came  to  London,  and  obtained  employment  in 
the  orchestra  of  one  of  the  theatres  and  aa  a 
tt  achcr.  His  ability  for  composition  soon  became 
known,  and  he  waa  engaged  to  8up[>ly  music  for 
several  dramatic  pieces.  A  fter  upwards  of  twenty 
yean  of  such  employment  his  frame  gfivo  wi^ 
under  the  pressure  of  infirmitiea  rather  than  of 
age,  and  he  |,Ta<^lually  sank  until  he  died,  in 
May'a  Buildi^;*,  bt.  Martin's  Lane,  Feb.  »2, 
1S24.  He  waa  iMoried  in  St.  Martfai*a  dinreh> 
yard  on  Feb.  38  following.  Davy  conipost  <l  the 
muaio  for  thefollowingdiamatic  pieces  : — '  What 
a  BInadert'  1800;  'Ferouae*  (with  J.  Moom> 
head),  1801;  'The  Brazen  Mask'  (with  Moun- 
tain), 1803;  'The  Cabinet'  (with  Braham  and 
others),  180a;  CatTres'  (with  others),  1803; 

'Red  Roy,'  1803;  'The  MiUer's  Maid,*  1 804; 
'Harlequin  Quicksilver,'  1804;  'Thirty  Thou* 
sand'  (with  Bnhaaiand  Beeve),  1805;  'Spanish 
Dollars,'  1805;'  'Harlequm's  Magnet^'  1805: 
'The  Blind  Boy,  1808;  'The  Farmei^a  Wife* 
(with  others),  181 4;  'Rob  Roy  Mapgregor,' 
1818;  'Woman'aWill.  a  Kiddie^'  i8ao.  AIm 
aa  overture  and  other  mnrio  for  Shakapere*B 
'Tempest,'  pcrfunned  in  oonjunctioB  iritB  tili 
songs  of  Furcell,  Ame,  and  Liuley. 

Many  of  Davy's  aongs  gained  great  popularity. 
•Just  like  love,'  'May  we  ne'er  want  a  friend,' 
and  '  The  Death  of  the  bmuggler,'  have  perhai>s 
paaaed  bnt  of  remembrance,  but  'The  Bay  of 
Biscay*  retains,  and  in  all  probability  will  long 
retain,  its  place  in  the  public  favour.  [W.H.H.j 

DAVY,  Richard,  an  English  composer  in  the 
early  part  of  the  iMi  century.  >xnue  of  hia 
oon^aaitianaaiiainatrTedia  the  British  Muaami^ 
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in  the  volume  knowm  as  the  Fayi£ui  Manuscript 
(Add.  H8S.  5465).  [W.  H.  H.] 

DAT,  Alfbsd,  MJ>^  the  author  of  an  im- 
ptntant  theory  of '  harmony,  was  bom  in  London 
in  Januiiry  1810.  In  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  hi«  father  he  studied  in  London  and  Paris  for 
the  medical  profession,  and,  after  taking  a  d«;gree 
at  Haddbsr^,  practised  in  London  as  a  hontcBo- 
pathi-*t.  Hid  father's  want  of  synipathy  for  his 
musical  iucliiiationa  in  his  earlier  years  having 
prevented  him  from  attaining  a  soindent  degree 
i>f  pnirtiral  skill  in  tlif  art,  lie  tiinied  hi«  attention 
to  the  Btudy  of  its  prineiplej*,  and  fonne<l  tho 
ideftof  making  a  consistent  and  complete  theory 
of  harmony,  to  replace  the  chaos  of  isolated  rules 
and  exceptions,  founderl  chiefly  on  irregular 
observation  of  the  practice  of  great  com|)oser8, 
which  till  oompanktivelj  lately  was  all  that  in 
nality  suppHea  tba  plsoe  of  system.  He  took 
some  yearii  in  maturing  his  theory,  and  published 
it  finally  in  1^45,  three  years  <nily  befora  his 
deaih. 

In  tlii'^  wiirk  tlu  ro  was  hardly  any  department 
in  which  he  did  nut  propose  reforms.  For  instance, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  figures  need  in 
thorough  Iniss  did  not  distinpnis<h  the  nature  of 
the  chonl  tlicy  indicateil — since  tlie  same  figures 
stood  for  entirely  different  chords,  and  the  same 
chords  in  different  positions  would  be  indicated 
by  different  figures — he  proposetl  tliat  the  same 
chord  should  always  be  indicated  by  the  saine 
figures,  and  that  its  inversions  should  be  indicated 
by  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  etc..  placed  under  the 
bnss,  m  tliat  the  clionl  uf  the  aevetith  iu  its VadoUB 
positions  would  be  indicated  as  follows : — 

\    \  I 

^instead  of 


BOB 

'  the  old  ^stem.  And  wlienever  a  ebord 

had  also  a  seoondnry  root,  tli''  rln'nl  nf  the  aug- 
mented sixth,  it  would  bu  inilicatcd  l)y  a  capital 
letter  with  a  line  drawn  thn)u^dl  it,  and  lines  also 
drawn  through  tho  tiLTun  s  ^vllil'h  indicated  the 
inter\-als  derived  from  thai  secomlary  root. 

With  respect  to  the  differences  of  opinion 
about  the  minor  scale,  he  iuKistcd  with  determined 
consistency  that  the  princi|)le8  of  its  construction 
pret'luded  tho  possibility  of  itn  containing  a  major 
sixth  or  «  minor  sevenUi,  and  that  the  only  true 
minor  eeale  is  tliat  with  a  minor  sixth  and  major 

seventh,  tli*^'  saruc  a.HoendiiiL:  and  deHCcndint; ;  and 
his  concludiugremarks  are  worth  quoting  as  char- 
aoteristio:— *Tliia  aoale  may  not  be  m>  easy  to 
sonic  iuRtruments  and  t^i  voii  c-i  as  the  old  minor 
scale,  therefore  let  all  those  who  like  it  practise 
that  form  of  passage,  hot  let  them  not  call  it  the 
minor  Roale.  Even  as  a  point  of  practice  I  deny 
the  old  minor  scale  U)  be  the  lietter;  as  practice 
is  for  the  purpoee  of  overcoming  dHBwMes,  and 
not  of  evading  them.'  The  principle  which 
throughout  characterises  his  system  is  to  get 
beliind  the  mere  shallow  statement  of  rules  and 
exceptions  to  tho  underlying  basis  from  which 

*  IrwUlM  oQ  tUnnooy.  lay  MtnA  Pf .  BofilSvaii  XonUosCo. 
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the  exceptions  and  rules  will  alike  follow.  ThiM^ 
in  dealing  with  the  theoiy  of  fifJse  ndatlons,  ha 

point4<  out  that  the  objectionabli'  nature  of  c^m- 
tradictory  accidentals, such  as  CtJ  and  C'f  oosuning 
in  the  same  chord,  or  in  succeeding  chords  or 
altematt>  chords,  arises  fn>m  tin*  >'b>curity  of 
tonality  which  thereby  results,  and  wliich  must 
always  result  when  aoddentab  imply  change 
of  key:  but  since  accidentals  under  particular 
ciroimutanoes  do  not  imply  cliange  of  key,  con- 
tradictory accidentals  are  not  necessarily  a  false 
relation;  and  he  givea  as  an  extreme  instance, 
among  others,  the  ■nooession  of  the  dunds  of  the 
Htibdoininant  and  8np<  rt'«nic  in  the  key  "f  C,  in 
which  b"  and  F|  follow  one  another  in  diifersnt 
parteini 


m 


r 

Pntceeding  after  the  mme  manner  in  hia 
discussion  of  forbidden  progr^sions  of  parts,  bo 
pi>iuts  out  that  as  the  objectionable  effect  of 
consecutive  fifths  is  catiscd  by  the  two  parts 
seemiiur  to  more  amoltaneouslv  in  two  different 
keys,  uum  are  eases  tb  whi<m  the  progression 
of  the  l)aa«  on  wliich  tliey  an:-  founcUd  would 
prevent  that  efiect  and  render  them  admissible ; 
as,  for  instanoe^  when  the  1mm  moves  from  Tknfe 
to  <l  .;:^inant,      in  the  FMtocil  Symphooy  of 

Beethoven, 


The  most  important  part  of  his  theory,  and 
that  which  moot  distinguishes  it,  is  its  divisian 
of  styles  into  Strict  or  Diatonic,  and  Free  or 
Chromatio,  and  the  discnssion  of  the  fiindamental 
•discords  wUdi  can  be  used  without  preparation. 
His  explanation  of  the  'Chromatic  HyNftin'  was 
quite  new,  and  his  prefatory  remarks  so  well 
explain  his  principlee  that  they  may  be  fitly 
quoted.  After  pointini,'  out  tliat  the  laws  of 
diatonic  harmony  had  been  so  stretched  to  apply 
tliem  to  modem  styles  that  they  seemed  '  utter^ 
oppo»»ed  to  practice,'  lie  pnjceeds  — '  FHatonic 
discords  rei^uire  preparation  because  they  nre 
unnatural ;  chromatio  do  not  becMae  they  may 
be  said  to  bo  already  prepaid  by  nature'— nnnce 
the  harmonics  of  a  root  note  give  the  notes  which 
form  with  it  the  combinations  he  calls  funda- 
mental discords.  'The  harmonica  from  any 
given  note  are  a  major  third,  perfect  fifUi.  minor 
seventh,  minor  or  major  ninth,  elevcntli.  ;iiul 
minor  or  major  thirteenth.'  And  this  series 
givea  the  eonqdete  eategory  of  the  fandamental 
chords  of  Day's  chromatic  system.  Moreover,  with 
the  view  of  simplifying  the  tonal  developm^t 
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of  tnnsic.  and  giving  a  larger  ecopo  to  the  basis 
of  a  Hin^rle  kvy — and  thereby  avoiding  the  con- 
sist ration  of  innumerable  short  tranationii — he 
givoi  a  nuiuber  of  chromatic  chords  as  belonging 
CMentially  to  every  key,  though  their  signatures 
BUiy  not  b«  sufficieni  to  supply  thsm,  mnd  with 
tibe  ttme  object  btiilds  liis  nradam«ntal  £soardb 
on  th©  basis  of  the  sup*  rtonic  and  tonic  as  well 
M  on  the  doaunant.  In  icespect  of  this  he  says — 
'He  reum  why  the  tools,  oooiimmt^  ■nd  super- 
tonic  arc  chosen  for  roots,  is  because  the  harmonics 
in  nature  rise  in  the  same  manner;  finit  the 
harmonics  of  any  given  note,  then  those  of  its 
fiRli  or  'lominant,  then  those  of  the  fifth  of  tha*, 
dominant,  l)eing  the  second  or  supertonic  of  the 
original  note.  The  reason  why  the  harmonig-s 
of  the  next  fifth  are  not  used,  is  because  that  no  ?5 
itself  is  nut  a  note  of  the  diatonic  scale,  bein : 
a  little  too  sharp,  as  the  fiflli  of  the  sujKjrt^miy 
and  can  only  be  used  as  part  of  a  ohromai  f 
diord.*  The  advantages  of  this  system  of  takiyr 
a  number  of  chromatic  chonls  under  tin-  lu.i.l 
of  one  key  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  wisL^a 
tap  a  onnplete  theory  to  analyse  the  progressions 
of  kcvs  in  mo<lem  music  as  well  as  their  harmonic 
structure.  For  instance,  even  in  tlie  early 
'Sooata  Patbeliqao*  of  Beethoven,  under  a  le^s 
comj>rehensive  system,  it  wonld  be  held  that 
in  the  first  bar  there  was  a  transition  from  the 
original  key  of  C  minor  to  O;  whereas  under  this 
gy«tem  the  first  modulation  would  be  held  to 
take  place  in  the  4th  bar,  to  Eb,  which  Is  Ikr 
more  logical  and  systematic. 

The  detailed  rrr'M"*****^  of  the  aeries  of 
chords  ifMdi  have  been  •umtnariied  aliove  fa 
very  elaborate.  In  most  cases  his  views  of  the 
leeolutions,  even  of  well-known  chords,  are  more 
varied  and  eompreihenaivo  than  fa  usoal  with 
works  on  hannony,  and  {xiintto  the  threat  patience 
and  care  bestowed  on  the  elaboration  of  the 
theory.  The  meet  Mlient  p<iints  of  this  part 
of  the  work  are  the  re<luction  of  well-known 
chonls  anil  their  recognised  and  jKmibie  reso- 
lotiona  under  the  author's  system  of  fundament;il 
dijtcorrl.^.  Tlie  chord  of  the  diminished  seventh 
(a)  he  points  out  to  be  the  first  (a)  (6) 

faiversion  of  that  of  the  minor 
ninth  (b) ;  and  thongh  this  in- 
version, in  which  the  root  fa 
omitted,  is  decidedly  more  common  than  the 
original  ohwd  (6),  yet  the  latter  is  ^ 
to  be  fbond  ounplete— aa  fa  also  the 
major  ninth,  without  omission  of  the  ^ 
root — in  the  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  that 
OB  tonic  and  supertonic  as  well  as  domiiiiit  roots. 
Tliechordof  the  dominant  eleventh,  (<.) 
when  complete  (as  c),  is  hardly 


When  commeie  \,as  c),  i»  uamiy  — 
fikely  to  be  found  unabridged ;  j^p^  g 
and  it  is  even  doubtful  whether    ^  S 


any  examples  of  its  first  poei^on 
cotiat,  even  with  Hoiiie  notes  omitted,  which  can 
be  pointed  to  with  certainty  as  an  efsential  chord. 
But  in  tfiis  scheme  the  chord  fa 
important  as  u'i^  '"^'  'o  fourth 
inversion  the  chord  known  as  the 
added  dsth  (rf),  in  wUch  one  tiio 


fifth  of  the  original  chord  is  at  the  top  and  the 
root  and  third  are  omitted,  and  the  free  treatment 
which  has  generally  charaoierised  thfa  fbnnerly 
isolated  '*hard  fttlly  agrees  ^th  tiie  rest  of  the 
principlva  of  the  system.  Thin  chord  of  the 
eleventtif  unlike  the  others  in  the  series,  can 
only  )>e  used  on  the  dondBBiit,  beoanse  if  need 
on  ei'niher  the  tonic  or  8Uj>ertonic  it  woiiVl  resolve 
out  -if  the  key.  The  last  chord  of  the  scries  fa 
thai;  of  the  major  or  miner  tlurteenth  on  either 
the  lK>fore-mentione<l  r<x)ts  ;  of  wliicli  the 
whole  chord  ou  the  dominant  of  C  (for  ixuiuple  1 
would  stand  as  (e).  It  is  not 
suggested  that  all  these  notes 
occur  at  once,  but  that  the 
disconlant  ones  have  tlieir  own 
proper  resolutions,  which  they 
will  follow  in  whatever  positions  they  may  M 
l  oml  lined  ;  their  n  s.  'liiti<iU8  being  liable  to  modi- 
fication by  the  omission  of  any  notes  with  which 
they  form  dismmiffw  Hm  cnmrntwiert 
Hmoothert  ftim  of  tiiodhoid  fa 


wiiich  will  be  reatlily  recognised ;  and  there  are 
various  resolutions  given  of  the  interval  which 
makes  the  thirteenth  with  the  root  in  this  com- 
binatiun.  One  of  the  resolutions  of  Hbo  minor 
thirteenth  deserves  special  consideration,  namely, 
that  in  which  it  rises  a  semitone  while  the  rest 
koves  to  tanie  harmony.  Thfa 
mikkcs  the  chord  apjicar  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  was  and 
fa  commonly  known  as  that  of 
the  8han>  fifth,  as  (/).  To  the 
whole  doctrine  of  a  sharpened 
fifth  Dr.  Day  strongly  opposed  himself,  and  main- 
tained that  the  two  chords  marked  (jf)  and  (A)  in 
th^  exiuiiple  were  identical;  and  brought  to  bsUT 


1 


-<s>- 


both  mathematics  and  practical  experiment  to 
prove  it.  The  combinations  and  resolutions 
which  rtt^iilt  from  his  views  of  the  nature  of 
this  chord  arc  some  of  them  very  curious  and 
original,  and  would  probably  be  imposuible  if 
the  chord  were  not  ft  oiiKV  thirteenth  but  a 
sharp  fifth.  Still,  the  caw  against  Hio  sharp  ftfth 
cannot  be  said  to  be  thoroughly  Biihstantiatod, 
and  the  rvg"^«>»'  results  of  his  views  in  this 
speefal  ease  are  not  to  be  fimndpitt  fftU  numbm 
in  the  works  of  composers. 

The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  he  derives 
from  the  primary  harmonics  arising  from  a  pri- 
marv  ront,  aivl  the  Hecoiuhirv  harmonics  arising 
from  a  aegoudary  root.  Thus  in  the  following 
ehoid  in  the  key  of     the  kwor  note  he 
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Mcplains  ttt  tw  tin  iidiior  irfnfh  of  tiiM  dmiiiaiif 

root,  and  the  retn.iinin!;  thrive  notes  ko  be  the 
seveatii,  ninth,  and  third  of  the  supiVrtonic  or 
■ewildary  root ;  both  Hwm  ooln  htshih  alreaciy 
reoogni.sed  as  capable  of  being  taken  V-^  roots 
in  any  key.  The  progressions  of  the  component 
notes  of  the  chord  are  th<'  same  M  tiieyXwouId 
be  in  their  ixwitions  in  the  reHpective\  fun- 
damental dij«5ord«  of  tonic  and  superton-'c  of 
wllioh  they  form  a  part.  His  views  of  the 
e^AoiW  of  the  interval  <tf  the  augmented  six^ 
for  bemg  liiTaried  as  m  diminished  third  arc 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  the  greatest  com- 
poMBi.  who  though  they  um  the  iskrumaa.  rarely 
VM  it  ir!A  great  aflfiBot  Ha  aa^:  'TUi  in- 
terval should  not  be  inverted,  bec^nise  the  upper 
note  being  a  eecondary  harmonic  and  capable 
of  bdonging  only  to  the  aaooadaiy  root,  ihoald 
not  be  beneath  the  lower,  which  can  only  belong 
to  the  primary  root.'  As  in  his  views  with  re- 
•paet  to  the  dnrp  flfih  and  (he  minor  thirteenth, 
the  question  cannot  b©  said  to  be  definitely 
settled.  Thus  the  muBical  feeling  of  people  of 
cultivaterl  ta^te  may  still  cmint  for  something, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  inversion  were 
vidouB  Bach  and  Beethoven  would  not  have 
used  it. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  point  oat  in  what 
raipeots  Dr.  Days  hypothwis  fa  TidiieraUe; 

tbe.trist.s  of  very  high  standing  repudiate  the 
chords  uf  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth,  and  even 
oast  doobta  on  th«  essential  nature  of  the  ninths ; 

but  whatever  may  bo  said  of  its  hypothetical 
and  as  yet  incumplctely  8ul>8tantiated  views  it 
must  be  confessed  that  no  other  theoar  yst  pn^ 
pose<l  cvn  rival  it  in  consistency  and  oompre- 
iieusiveneiss.  The  strung  adhesion  given  to  it  by 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  living  musicians^ 
the  Profesnr  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  should  be 
su£Bcient  to  recommend  it ;  and  the  study  of  it, 
even  if  it  lead  to  dissent  on  some  points,  can 
hardly  fail  to  Iw  profitable.  [C.  H.  H. P.] 

DAY,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
mnsioal  typc^^phen,  b^an  printing  al)out 
1549  in  Holbom,  a  little  above  the  Conduit. 
He  afterwanls  dwelt  'over  Alder^ato  beneath 
Baint  Martyns,*  and  subaetjueutly  had  a  shop 
in  Sk  Paul's  Churchyard.  He  uhciI  the  motto 
*Aiin,  Ibr  it  fa  Bay,'  which  wa^  pr.  bably  in- 
tsndadas  a  nfLTcnco  U>  tlie  intnKhictiun  of  the 
Bafomwd  religion,  as  well  as  a  ounuing  allusion 
i»  hfa  own  name.  On  Marcoi  2$,  1^53,  he 
obtained  a  licence  t<>  print  'A  CatecluHm  in 
English  with  an  A  B  C  thereunto  annexed,'  and 
also  the  works  of  John  Poynet,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  Thomas  Bcncon,  Professor  of 
Divinity.  He  subsequently  procured  a  f»atent 
to  bo  granted  to  him  and  his  son  for  printing 
the  Psalms,  etc.  He  was  the  printer  of  Fox's 
'Acts  and  Monuments.'  In  158 j  he  was  Master 
of  the  Stationers'  Company.  He  died  July  2^ 
1584.  Tho  musioal  wocfca  priatod  Iqr  Dar  were 
*Oertaine  Notes  sat  forth  in  fours  and  three 
partes  to  be  sung  at  the  Morning,  Communion 
and  Evening  Prayer.'  1 5O0 ;  '  The  whole  Booke 
of  halinaa  m  foure  partes,'  wluoh  may  be  aimg 


le  all  Ifflirieall  lulnnnents,'  1563,  reprinted  in 
^5*5?  ;  'Songes  of  time,  fower  and  five  voyces 
composed  and  made  hy  Thomas  Whjthorne^* 
1571:  'Hie  Pkafanea  of  David'  hr  wiffiaBi 

Damon,  1579.    [Damon.]  [W.  H.  H.) 

DEANE,  Thomas,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  in  the 
latter  hiJf  of  the  17th  century,  was  organist  at 
Warwick  and  Coventipr.  He  oomposed  a  service 
and  other  church  musio,  and  in  1 703  the  instra* 
mental  music  for  Oldmixon's  tragudy  'The  Gover- 
nor of  Cyprus.'  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
to  perform  a  sonata  of  CoreUi  in  this  oouatn  ia 
\i  709.  Many  comporitions  by  him  for  tiie  VioHtt 
afecontainf-<l  in  tho  collection  called 'The  Divi-iun 
Violin.'  He  graduated  asDoctor  of  Music  at  Ox* 
f|rd  July  9, 1731.  [W.H.H] 

DEBAIN,  Alexandre  Francois,  keyed  in* 
stniment  maker,  bom  in  Paris  1 809.  Originally 
fireman  in  a  pianoforte  factory,  but  in  1834 
4p\bli8hed  a  factory  of  his  own.  Has  distin- 
puished  himself  by  the  invention  of  several 
u^iisical  instruments,  amongst  others  the  Anti* 
phonel  —  a  kind  of  barrel-organ  —  the  Hannoni- 
oorde— a  oombination  of  reeds  and  strings— and 
theHaimoii{imi,orOi:gue  expresrifl  IKedNov.77. 

DEBORAH.  An  oratorio  ,.f  HandeTi^  the 
words  by  Humphn  y«;  comjiktevl  Feb.  21,  1733; 
first  performed  at  tho  King's  Theatre,  Hay- 
market,  March  17,  X733.  Ko  leee  than  14  of 
the  airs  and  choruess  are  founded  on,  adapt«i^ 
or  transferred,  from  other  works  of  Hand^*s— 
Dixit  Dominus  (1707);  the  Passion  (1716); 
the  ode  on  Queen  Aime's  birthday  (171  s);  the 
OaronatioB  Aathseis  (1737).  Dmnui  mi 
revived  by  tito  Saorad  Harmnnin  Booiety  Kor. 
i5>  1843. 

DECANI.  The  wonla  Decani  and  Cantorfa 
are  used  to  distinguish  the  two  sides  of  the  ch<.>ir 
for  the  purposes  of  antiphonal  siiupuDig  in  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  names  are  derived  from 
the  potdtion  of  the  stalls  of  the  Decanus  or  Dean 
and  the  Cantor  or  Precentor,  which  are  the  first 
on  either  side  OB  entering  the  diflir  of  a  ealhedniL 
the  Dean  always  on  the  south  side.  £C.HJLP*J 

DECRESCENDO,  decreasing— the  opy^^'te 
of  crescendo — consists  in  gratlually  lessening  the 
tone  from  loud  to  soft.  It  is  also  expressed  by 
dee.,  deerese.,  and  by  the  sign  — .  Whether 
there  was  originally  any  difference  between 
decresoendo  and  diminuendo  or  not,  at  present 
the  two  tfltms  appear  to  be  oonvsrtibla.  Tbtn 
is  a  splendid  iaatanee  of  tlw  tidng.  where  both 
words  are  used,  at  the  end  of  thf  first  section  of 
the  Finale  of  iSchubert's  Symphony  in  C,  No.  9^ 
in  a  deorstoendo  of  48  ban  from  J^.  the  hasa  at 
the  same  time  going  down  and  down  to  the  low  G. 

DKFE.SCH,  William,  a  Fleming  by  birth, 
was  organist  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at 
Autwerj>,  and  in  17J5  succeeded  Alfonso  D'Eve 
as  chapel-master  there,  but  was  in  17^1  dianiased 
on  aoooimt  of  Ids  iH>treatment  of  some  of  tto 
choir-boys  under  his  charge.  He  then  came  to 
England,  and  established  himself  in  Loodoo, 
where,  in  33,  he  produoad  an  onlmio  entftM 
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'Jlldidi,*  which  enjoyed  some  degree  of  popularity, 
and  in  45  aiioihar  ealbd  *Jowpli/  Whilst 

at  Antweq>  he  composefl  a  mass  for  voices  and 
orchestra.  Uis  pubUbhed  workhconipneu  several 
seta  of  sonatas  sad  oonc^i  u>!4  fur  stnnge<I  ami 
other  instruments,  some  militfi  for  the  vinl<iiKt_llo, 
and  a  collection  of  cauz4)Uetd  and  aint,  and  bome 
single  8ong8.  He  was  an  able  violinist.  An 
•ngraved  portrait  of  him  was  published  in  London 
in  1757.  H*diadaboiiii758.  [W.H.H.] 

DBQREB.  The  itorI  'degree'  ie  nied  to 

express  the  intervals  of  notc-«  from  one  ftTlothfT 
on  the  stave.  When  they  are  on  the  same  line 
or  tpmx  they  are  in  the  same  degree.  The 
intrrval  of  a  second  is  one  degree,  the  interval 
of  a  third  two  degreoH,  and  so  on,  irrespective  of 
the  steps  being  tones  or  eemi tones,  so  long  as 
thej  represent  a  further  line  or  space  in  the  stave. 
Henoe  also  notes  are  in  the  same  degree  when  they 
aie  natural,  flat,  or  nhorp  of  the  same  note,  as  C  and 
01,  E  and  Eb ;  and  Uiiqr  we  in  diffiwent  degress 
whan,  though  the  wme  note  en  an  fnetmnisnt  of 
fixed  intonation,  they  are  called  by  different 
nnmes,  as      and  G  b,  C  and  Dbb.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DEGREK  For  the  degrees  in  music  at  the 
&iglish  Unifenltiea  aee  Bachslor  and  Doctor. 
Since  Bacheixjb  was  printed  an  addition  has 
been  made  to  the  Oxford  examination  by  requiring 
€andithitee  to  pass  jvevioasly  either  Respondons 
or  a  local  examination  in  English,  Mathematics, 
T^atin,  and  one  of  four  modem  languages — Greek, 
Flranch,€terman, or  Italian.  Additionaof  aaimilar 
natvre  have  also  been  made  by  CSambridge  and 
DahUiv  and  theXiondon  UaiTenity  hae  adopted  a 
report  to  the  same  effect.  Thus  the  degree  will 
hsiMXtforwarJ  be  evidence  of  a  oertain  general  edu- 
cation  as  well  as  of  mnrieel  atteinments.  [C.A.F.] 

DEHN,  SiKO FRIED  WiLHELM,  musical  writer, 
hen  at  Altona  IJ^,  died  at  Beriin  1858.  His 
etadiee  at  tiie  University  of  Lcipsic  were  inter- 
ru[iU'd  in  1 8 13  by  having  to  join  Uie  army  against 
the  French.  On  the  restoration  of  peaoe  he 
went  to  Fldn  aad.LeipBic,  and  in  1813  to  Berlin, 
whi-re  ho  studied  under  PaTnh.irJ  Klein  in 
haruiuuy  and  composition.  He  possessed  strong 
literary  tastea,  and  being  a  gooa  lingvdet,  made 
dilii^'ent  n>»earrhes  on  various  subjects  connwted 
with  music  Ix'ih  in  (iermany  and  Italy,  which 
he  utilised  in  Marx's  'Berliner  Musikasitong* 
and  other  perimlicals.  Tn  18  on  the  rec<im- 
mendation  of  Meyerbeer,  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian of  the  mnricM  portion  of  the  royal  library  at 
Berlin,  a  dioioe  he  amply  joitified.  He  cata- 
logned  the  entire  ooMertioB,  Mid  added  to  it  a 
number  of  valuable  works  scattered  throughout 
Frussiak  enieciaUy  Podchaa'a  ooUectiottt  oon* 
Ininin;,  besidee  many  interaeting  theoretical  and 
historical  workfi,  an  invaluable  series  of  original 
M8S.  of  the  Bach  family.  Dehn  scored  no  less 
than  500  motete  of  Orundo  Tnnsnt  and  copied 
for  the  press  an  cnonnous  number  of  works  by 
J .  S.  Bach.  He  it  was  who  first  published  Bach's 
six  ooncertoe  for  Taiiooe  inetraments  (Peters, 
1850);  the  concerto*  for  one,  two,  and  three  piano- 
fortes i  and  two  comic  cantatas.   At  his  iustiga- 
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tion  Griepenkerl  undertook  his  edition  of  Bach's 
complete  worin  for  clavier  and  organ  (Peters, 

Leipsicl.  Dehn  also  published  a  collection  «f 
vocal  compositions  in  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  10  parts, 
called  'Sammlung  alterer  Musik  aus  dem  XVI 
und  XVII  .Talirh.'  (Crantz,  Berlin^  He  suc- 
ceeded Gottfriisl  Weber  in  the  e<JitorHhip  of  the 
musical  periodical  'Cseoilia'  (Schott).  He  re> 
edited  Marpurg's  treatise  on  Fugue  (Leipzig 
1858),  had  translated  Delmotte's  work  on  Or- 
lando I>a8so,  under  the  title  'Biographische  Notia 
iiber  Roland  de  lAttn^'  and  was  prepaiiqg  m 
larger  woilt  on  tiie  tame  aabject,  firom  Talnable 
materiab  collected  with  great  labour,  when  he 
died.  In  addition  to  these  and  similar  laboon 
he  ooodoeted  a  large  eomspondeBoe  on  modeal 
subjects  and  forme<l  many  aistinLruished  pupiln, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Glinka,  Kuliak, 
A.  Rubinstein,  Mid  F.  Kiel.  Among  bis  friende 
were  Kiesewetter  and  Ft'tis,  for  the  latter  of 
whom  he  collected  material  equal  to  two  volumes 
of  his  *  Biographic  universelle.'  His  theoretical 
works  were  '  Theoretisch-praktische  Harmonie- 
lehre'  (Berlin  1840;  and  edition  Leipsio  1858); 
'  Analyse  dreier  Fugen  .  .  .  J.  S.  Bach's  .  .  .  und 
Bononcini's  etc.*  (Leipzig  1858),  and  'Lehre  vom 
Contrapunkt*  (iSchneider,  1 859).  The  latter,  pnb* 
lished  after  his  death  by  his  pupil  Scholz,  con- 
tains examples  and  analyses  of  canon  and  fogae 
by  Orlando  Taeso,  Maroellcs  Bslestrina,  eto. 
Dehn  was  ft  food  piMlioid  mnotflim  and  violon- 
ceUist.  [M.C.C.] 

DEISS,  Michael,  musician  to  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I  of  Oennany,  for  whose  obsequies  in 
1564  he  composed  a  motet  for  four  voices,  and 
eight  other  pieces,  publi»hed  by  Joaunelli  in  his 
'  Thesaurus  Musious.'  Other  motets  of  his  are 
contained  in  Schad's  '  Promptuariom  Mnatenm.* 
Deise'a  part^writi^g  was  fluent  and  natural  toe 
his  timc^  M  ia  ahoimili  Ua  motet  'Mint  Herodes 
rex.*  [M.C.C.] 

DELDEVEZ,  EsinsT,  bom  in  Paris  May  31, 
1817,  Btndied  at  the  Oonservatoire,  where  he  waa  ■ 

a  pupil  of  Hal)eneck,  and  obtained  the  first  violin 
prize  in  1833,  the  second  prize  for  fugue  in  1837, 
and  the  eecond  '  prix  de  Rome'  in  1838  ftr  hie 
cantata  '  Vendetta,'  which  he  gul^e({uently 
revised  and  printed  (op.  16).  That  he  is  not 
only  a  talented  violiniat  and  leader,  but  also  a 
sound  and  melodious  composer,  is  shown  in  his 
publitihed  works.  These  consist  of  songs,  sacred 
choruses,  2  trios  (op.  9  and  23),  quartets  (op.  10), 
a  quintet  (op.  22),  ooncert-overturea  (op.  I  and  3), 
symphonies  (op.  1,  8,  15),  besides  some  still  nn« 
published ;  a  '  Requiem  *  (op.  7),  and  dramatic 
worka^  beeidee  others  still  in  MS.  Among  hia 
bdleta  perfbrmed  at  the  Opera  we  may  mention 
'  Lady  Henriette'  (3rd  act").  'Encharis'  (1S44), 
•Paquita'  (1846),  and  'Vertvert'  (1851),  which 
contain  much  pleasing  and  brilliant  marie.  Thia 
learned  and  conMcientious  musician  has  also  pub- 
lishetl  an  Anthology  of  Violinists,  4  vols.  ^,op.  19) 
— a  selection  of  pieces  I'y  various  composers,  from 
Corelli  to  Viotti  ;  a  work  '  r>e?i  Prinri]>es  de  la 
formation  des  iutcrvailes  et  des  aoourds';  the 
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'  Coure  complet  d'harmonie  et  t\e  haute  composi- 
tion' of  Fenaroli ;  *  Transcriptiona  et  Kt^aJiHa- 
tions  d'cBuvres  ancienne*i*;  'CurionitoH  Musicales 
(Didot,  1873),  on  certain  peculiaritieH  in  the 
works  of  the  great  maHters,  and  '  L'art  du  Chef 
d'Orchestre'  (Didot,  1878).  On  the  death  of 
Ueorge  Hainl  ( 1H73)  Deldevez  was  appointed  fimt 
leader  to  the  '  Acatli-mie'  and  to  the  '  Soci«?te  des 
Concerts.'  In  Oct<jber  1873  he  was  chosen  to 
direct  the  class  for  instrumental  performance, 
inntituted  at  the  Conservatoirt;  at  the  instance  of 
Anibrui«ti  lliomas,  and  hitherto  most  successful. 
He  retired  from  the  Opera  July  i ,  1877.  Deldever 
is  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    [G.  C] 

DELICATI,  Margheiuta.  an  Italian  soprano 
engai^cd  at  the  King's  Theatre  with  her  husband 
in  1 789.  They  playe<l  principally  in  opera  butfa. 
She  sang  with  3larchesi  in  Tarchi'a  '  Disertore,' 
and  they  both  Urnk  part  in  '  La  Cosa  rara'  and 
*  La  Villana  riconosciuta.'  Delicati  also  played  a 
small  part  in  PaiHiello's  'Barbiere  di  Siviglia.' 
Their  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  [J.M.] 

DELMOTTE,  Henbi  Flobent,  bom  at  Mons 
1799,  diet!  there  1836,  librarian  of  the  public 
library  at  Mons,  and  author  of  '  Notice  bio- 
graphique  sur  Koland  Delattre,  etc.'  (Valen- 
ciennes i836>.  This  work  was  translated  into 
German  by  Dehn.  The  authenticity  of  the 
chronicler  Vinchant,  from  whom  Delmotte  took 
the  chief  part  of  his  facts,  has  been  contested 
since  his  death.  (See  LaS-SO.)  At  the  time  of 
his  death  Delmotte  was  collecting  materials  for 
the  life  of  Philippe  de  Mons.  [M.  C.C.] 

DE.MANTIUS,  Christoph,  composer,  bom 
at  Keichenberg  1567;  was  cantor  at  Zittau 
about  1596,  and  in  1607  at  Freyberg  in  Saxony 
where  he  died  1643.  His  works  (for  list  see 
F«  tis)  compri^  songs  sacred  and  secular,  dances, 
and  threnodies,  or  funeral  laments,  besides  two 
elementary  works,  '  Isagoge  artis  musicae '  etc. 
(Xiireml>erg  1605,  lath  wlition  Freybirg  1671) 
and  'FoTOja  musices,  griindlicher  . . .  Bericht  der 
Singekunst*  (Budixsin  t592).  Four  8-part  mo- 
tftH  are  printe<l  in  the  Florilegium  Portonse,  and 
a  short  'Douiine  ad  a^ljuvandum.'k  4,  in  Proske's 
'  Iklusica  Divina' — Lib.  Vesperarum.    [M.  C.  C] 

DEMI-SEMI.QUAVER,  the  half  of  a  semi- 
quaver; in  other  words,  a  note  the  value  or 
duration  of  which  is  the  quarter  of  a  quaver  and 
the  eighth  part  of  a  crotchet.  In  French  'triple 
croche';  in  Italian '  semi-bis-croma.'   It  is  shown 

"by      or,  when  joined,  by      and  its  rest  by  ||. 

DEMOPHON,  trag^die  lyrique,  in  3  acts; 
words  by  Mariuontel ;  music  by  L  herubini,  his 
first  opera  in  Paris ;  produced  at  the  Acaddmie 
royale  Dec.  5,  1788. 

DENEFVE,  Jdles,  violoncellist  and  composer, 
bom  at  Chimay  1814,  entered  the  Brussels  Con- 
servatoire in  1833.  He  studied  the  vioh)ncello 
under  Platel  and  Demunck  ;  became  professor  of 
the  violoncello  at  the  Ecole  de  Musique,  and  first 
violoncello  at  the  theatre,  and  at  the  Societ-  dcs 
Concur ta  at  Moua.    >Vitliin  a  few  years  he  be- 


DfePAUT,  CHANT  DU. 

came  director  of  the  Ecole,  conductor  of  the 
Soci^U^  des  Concerts,  and  founder  and  conductor 
(1 841)  of  the  Roland  de  Lattre  choral  sodety. 
He  composecl  three  o])eras  for  the  .Mons  theatre ; 
a  number  of  choruses  for  men's  voices ;  severml 
cantatas  (one  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  Or- 
lando Lasso  in  1858);  a  Kequiem,  and  various 
orchestral  pieces.  Denofve  is  a  meml>er  of  the 
'Socit'te  des  beaux  arts  et  de  litterature'  of 
Ghent,  and  honorary  member  of  the  most  im- 
portant choral  societies  in  Belgium  and  the  north 
of  France.  [M.C.C.] 

DEPART,  CHANT  DU.  This  national  air 
was  composed  by  M^ul  to  some  fine  lines  bj 
Marie  Jose{»h  Chdnier,  for  the  concert  celebrating 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bas- 
tille (July  14,  1794).  Cht'nier  was  in  hiding  at 
the  house  of  Sarrette  when  he  wrote  the  wards, 
and  the  original  etlition,  by  order  of  the  National 
Convention,  states  merely  '  Paroles  de  .  .  .  .  ; 
mudque  de  M«$hul.'  Of  all  the  French  patriotic 
songs  this  is  the  only  one  actually  uxitten  during 
the  Terror.    The  &nt  verse  is  as  tulluws : — 

7ViM;tr>  di  mttrria 

MB 


7=- 


5 


3: 


L*  Tta«lailfa  wclMnl-wit 


ouiu  uu  -  TT%  W  tar  ■ 


rt#  •  re,  L«  ll-ber  - 1*     gul-ile  qui  vk.\ ,  Et  du  Nunl   ku  bI - 


dl     U  truin  -  pet  ■  te  cu«r  •  rtA  -  n  a  *ona*  I'bra  -  n  dM 


■  ^  ■ 


bats. 


Trrro  -  blei. 


eo-ne-mli  da  \k     Frmn  •  at.  Bali 


>    >  „3S    ^  ■ 


I  -  YTts  lie  lAiur  et  d'or  -  guell  I 


Le  peupla  •ouTe-rmto  i*«  - 


■Tkn  -  ce; 


-•-^ — * 


T;  -  run,  demndei    ku  txi  -  ca«ll '.     L«  r<  -  pa  • 


bll  •  quo  Doul  ap  -  pei 


te,   te-choiu  raiiicT*  ou  n-ch<>oi  pt- 


rir: 


Vtt  Fna  •  ^als  dolt    t1  -  rre  poar  el 

3^ 


roar 


10. 


ella    no  Fraoeali  dolt  nuu  •  rlr  I    Ttt  Frui^-&b  dult  *t  -  vr« 


■ — 

St  — I 

— ■ 

et 


le.     Pour   tile   tw  Fran^mU  dolt  mua  •  rir  1 

Tile  ojH»ning  phrase  is  spirited  and  8»inoroas; 
the  niiMlulation  in  the  middle  recalls  pt;rha|W 
involuntarily  th;it  in  the  Marxeillaise ;  while  the 
end  foreshatiows  too  definitely  the  mclo«lies  of 
the  Empire.  Apart  from  its  merit  as  music,  the 
air  is  npprt>priate  to  CliiSnier's  wonls,  and  pr\iduoes 
an  nbuost  overwhelming  effect  when  sung  br 
a  multitude.  [.G.  C.J 
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DERTXG,  RrcHARD,  Mub.  Bac,  a  member  of 
the  ancient  Keutinh  fiunily  of  that  name,  was 
educated  in  Itaiy.  He  returned  to  England 
with  a  great  reputation  as  a  muncian,  and  for 
some  time  practised  his  profession  in  London. 
In  1610  he  took  the  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Miuio 
atOzfivd.  Bring  strai(,%  importoaed  tiiereto  be 
became  organist  to  thw  convent  of  Enirlish  nuns 
at  BruweU.  Upon  the  marriage  of  Charles  I, 
in  1695,  Deriag  wm  •pfninted  Mgnifat  to  the 
queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  until  she  was  oimpelled  to  leave  England. 
He  died  in  the  Romish  oonununion  about  the 
year  1658.  Dering's  pub!if<h«3<l  works  are  wholly 
of  a  sacred  kind.  They  conaiat  of  'Cantiones 
fiMne  quinque  vocum  com  basso  continuo  ad 
Qiganam,'  Antwerp,  1597;  'Cantica  Sacra  ad 
M^odium  Madrigalium  elaborata  senisVocibaB,* 
Antwerp,  161 8;  '  Cantiea  Sacra  ad  Duos  &  Tres 
Tooe^  Monposita  com  BaflKKX>ntinuo  ad  Orga- 
nom,*  London,  1663.  On  the  title- page  of  this 
work,  which  is  declicatcd  to  the  Queen  Dowa;,'cr, 
Henrietta  Maria»  Dering  is  eUled  'Kegias 
MMflitotif  qnondam  Qrganista.*  u  1674  Play- 
fprd  published  a  second  w;t  of  Cantiea  Sacra  by 
TMloue  composers,  in  which  are  eight  motets 
attribnted  to  Dering,  but  which  Pkj^ord,  in  his 
preface,  candidly  admits  wen;  'hy  some  l>elieved 
not  to  be  his.*  In  the  library  of  the  Sacre<l 
Harmonic  Society  are  preserved  in  manuscript 
imperfect  sets  of  parts  of  the  following  oom- 
potiitions  by  Dering :  anthem,  '  Unto  Thee,  O 
Lord';  madrigal,  "The  Country  Cry';  some 
motets,  and  several  fancies  for  viols.  [W.H.  H.] 

D£6£RT£UU,  L£,  a  musical  drama  in  3 
aeli,  words  by  Sedaine,  music  by  Monsigny — his 

bolt;  profluccd  at  the  Thratre  diw  Itili'iii.M  March 
6^  1769,  and  revived  at  the  Upera  Comiq^ue  Ucl. 
90^1843* 

DETTINGEN  TE  DETTM,  THE.  written  by 
Handel  to  celebrate  the  victory  of  Dettingen 
(Jinw  t6,  1 743).  *  Begun  July  1 743' ;  first  per- 
liofllMd  (not  ai  the  thanksgiving  service  July  a8, 
but)  •!  the  Chapel  Koyai,  St.  James's,  Nov.  2J, 
43.  Many  of  the  themes  aad  passage!  are  from 

tr&io. 

DEUS  MISEHEATUB  is  the  psalm  (Izrii.) 
need  fn  tiie  eirening  ^rvice  of  the  A^eliean  drarob 

after  the  lesHomt,  altenwtively  with  the  Nunc 
Dimittis.  It  is  considered  as  a'leqwnsorypeahn* 
in  ooofennity  with  tiie  iTth  oanoD  of  the  Coandl 
of  Laodicea,  which  lyoiated  iMMxa  and  pnhnt 
to  be  read  alternately. 

In  the  andoit  ehnrob  the  piobn  wm  used  at 
Lauds,  and  in  the  Sarura  use  it  wascoMpleil  with 
the  bidding  prayer  on  Sundays.  Nevertheless  it 
ia  not  in  Cmnmor's  Ptrayer-Book  of  1549,  '^'^ 
conse«T[uently  h&i  no  special  cltant  given  for  it 
in  Marbock's  *  Rwk  of  Common  l^rayer  Noted,' 
of  1550.  It  was  appointed  as  an  .ilt. matlve  to 
the  Nunc  Dimittis  in  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Prayer-Book,  1553.  Like  its  fellow,  the  98th 
Psalm,  it  i«  not  »o  often  used  a«  the  'Nunc  Di- 
mittis' partly  because  it  seems  less  appropriate 
tbaa  thal«aiiticia,  and  partly  beoanae  it  u  longer. 


Setting  of  it  are  comparatively  rare.  To  take 
for  example  tlte  meet  fiumous  ancient  collections  of 
services ;  there  is  only  one  setting  in  Barnard's 
collection,  vis.  that  by  Strogers ;  there  are  three 
in  Boyce's,  and  only  two  in  Arnold's.  With  re- 
gard to  the  setting  in  Barnard's  collection,  it  is 
worth  remarking  uiat  there  is  a  quaint  note  at 
the  end  of  the  in'lex  suL'iresting  that  it  should  be 
sometimes  uaed  as  an  anthem.         [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DEUX  JOURNfiES,  LES.  ComMie  lyriqoe 
in  3  acts,  words  by  Bouilly,  music  by  Cherubini ; 
Moduoed  at  the  Theatre  Feydeau  Jan.  16,  1800. 
TVandated  into  Gennaa  aa  *DtT  Wanertrnger,' 
and  into  English  as  'The  Escapes  ;  or,  the  Water 
Carrier' ;  produced,  in  a  very  mutilated  state, 
bi  London  1801,  aad  at  Oovent  Garden  Noir.  is, 
1824.  with  the  'overture  and  all  the  music' 
In  Italian  produce<l  at  Drury  Lane  June  20, 
1873.  as  Le  due  Gioruate.  fur  one  night  only. 
Beethoven  thought  the  book  of  this  opera  the 
best  in  existence.  [G.] 

DBVEIiOPMBNT.   A  word  used  in  two 

somewhat  (lifren.nt  nenaes :  on  the  one  hand  of  a 
whole  movement,  in  a  sense  analogous  to  its  use 
with  referenoe  to  an  oigadam;  and  on  the  otiiet 
of  a  subject  or  jihrase,  with  reference  tO  tho 
manner  in  which  its  con»<picuou3  featm«s  of 
rhythm  or  malody  are  employeil  by  reiteration, 
variation,  or  any  other  devices  which  the  genius 
or  ingenuity  of  the  composer  suggests,  with  the 
object  of  showiqg  dw  Tariou  elements  of  inUnat 
it  coantaina. 

Hie  tenn  is  Toy  apt  and  legitimate  when  used 

in  the  al)ove  senses,  which  are  in  reality  no  more 
than  the  converse  of  one  another ;  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  movement  is  rightly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  ideas  contained  in  itn  suVjects ; 
Otherwise  in  instriunental  music  neither  purpose 
I  nor  nnity  of  design  could  be  perceived.  It  most 
however  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  mere  state- 
ment of  a  transformed  version  of  a  subject  is  not 
development.  A  thing  is  not  necejisarily  devel- 
oped when  it  is  merely  changed,  but  it  is  80 
generally  when  the  pn^essive  steps  between 
the  original  and  ita  final  oonditioii  can  be  doariy 
followed. 

The  most  perfect  types  of  development  are  to 
be  found  in  Beethoven's  works,  wHb  whom  not 
seldom  the  greater  part  of  a  movement  is  the 
constant  unfblding  and  opening  out  of  all  the 
latent  possibilities  of  some  simple  rhythmic  figure. 
It  is  impoBsiblB  to  give  «»-ri^i«pl«»t;,  owi^g  to  the 
qmoe  tliey  wonid  require ;  but  r^renoe  may  be 
made  to  tho  firnt  movement  of  the  SvTnjihony  in 
C  minor;  the  iScherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony; 
the  Allegro  eon  brio  of  the  Sonata  in  0  minor, 
oinift  III;  the  la-tt  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  F, 
oiius  10,  no.  3;  and  the  labt  movement  of  the 
Sonata  ia  A,  opus  loi.  [G.  H.  H.  P.] 

DEVIL'S  OPERA,  TITE,  in  two  act.^,  words 
l)y  G.  Afaofbma,  music  by  G.  A.  Macfsrren;  pro- 
duoed  at  the  Engliah  Opera  Honae  Aug.  13, 1838. 

DEVIN  DU  \^LL.\GE,  T.E  (the  village 
sorcerer),  an  IntermMe,  in  one  act;  words  and 
music  by  J.  J.  BooMeau;  played  ftr  the  fint 
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time  at  FonUiiiebleau  Oct.  18,  1753,  and  at  tho 
Aoaddmie  rqyale  March  i,  53.  La«t  played  in 
1839,  afker  more  than  400  representations ;  lome 
one  threw  a  pemique  on  the  sta^^e,  which  de- 
dded  ita  &Ae,  It  was  traailated  and  adapted  a« 
'The  Cnnnin; Maa'  hf  Dr.  Bmney  in  1 766.  One 
of  .Tullii  ii'k  verj- fintt  public  feats  waa  a  Quadrille 
on  the  motif*  of  the  Devin.  1H36  or  37,  [G.] 

DEVRIE^T,  WoHELitiSE  SchkOdeb.  See 

flOBBllDn. 

DIABELLI,  Aktok,  head  of  the  firm  of  Dia- 
belli  8c  Co.,  inusir  jiuhlihh(.rs  in  Vienna,  and 
Oompoeer  of  piauolorte  and  church  muitic,  born 
Sef^  6,  1 781,  at  Mattsee  in  Salsbnig.  Hia 
piano  pieces  an  well  written,  at  once  graceful 
and  good  practfoe^  and  both  these  and  his  nume- 
rons  arrangements  had  an  immense  popularity. 
Hia  masses^  espedaUy  the  'Landmeasen'  (for 
ooimtry  olitndiea),  are  widely  spread  in  Austria, 
Ix'in^  for  the  nioHt  part  caHV  to  execute,  and 
inieretiting,  if  not  paitioulariy  solid.  He  also 
oompoeed  sonss  Ibr  one  and  more  tdem,  and  an 
0|>eretta,  'Adam  in  d<  r  Klf^mmo.*  Being  Intended 
for  the  {iriL«th(Xxl  he  received  a  go»Ki  general  edu- 
cation, and  pn)fitod  much  from  a^wxriation  with 
Michael  Hay<ln.  who  8iiperinkrule<l  hia  musical 
studies.  When  the  liavaritui  oun vents  were  secu- 
larised in  1803,  he  gave  up  the  iden  of  taking 
orders,  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  warmly  received 
by  Joseph  Haydn.  He  soon  became  a  popular 
teacher  of  the  pianoforte  and  guitar,  made  money 
enough  to  beoone  partner  with  Peter  Cappi  the 
mmdo-publislier  in  181 8,  and  in  14  the  finn  be* 
came  Dial*  IH  &  Co.  Tlie  latter  half  of  his  life 
ia  much  more  interesting  than  the  former,  as  it 
brings  ns  into  oontaet  with  one  of  the  first  mnaio* 
publishing  estAbliwhrnents  in  Vienna,  where 
Czemy  was  for  many  years  a  daily  visiu^r.  and 
yAun  all  the  leaders  of  Ae  mudoid  world  went 
in  and  out.  In  1852  the  firm  became  C.  A. 
Spina,  and  in  July  72  F.  Schreiber,  under  which 
name  it  still  continues,  though  the  bu.sincHS  was 
p«irphaMe<l  in  May  76  by  A.  Cranz  of  Hamburg. 
Their  publicationu  at  thin  moment  amount  to 
over  25,000.  In  Diabelli's  time  they  acquired 
the  publications  of  the  extinct  firms  of  M. 
Artaria,  L.  Kotehldh,  Hl  Weigl,  Bcrka,  Leides- 
dnrf,  Pt  nnauer,  and  Traeg,  and  in  1855  thiwe  of 
Carlo  Meochetti.  They  published  speiciaUy  for 
Sdhnbert,  Onmy,  Stratns,  and  Lanner;  also 
MarjHirg's  'Abhandlung  von  der  Fu^'e' rcvit-ed 
by  Seohter,  and  Keicha's  'Lehrbuch' ;  and,  under 
Oe  tide  <Boderiaatleott/  •  eoOeelion  of  ehnreh 
music.  In  1874  they  issneil  a  fre^h  catalogue  of 
their  publications,  and  a  thematic  catalogue  of 
Schubert's  published  works,  compiled  with  his 
usual  exhaustive  accuracy  by  Nottelx>hm.  I»ia- 
bclli  died  April  8,  1858.  HiH  quiet  and  uu- 
assoming  life  made  him  many  friends,  souia  of 
whom  in  1871  erected  a  tablet  to  his  memory 
on  the  house  at  Matttiee  in  which  he  was  bom. 
Beethoven  wrote  his  33  Variations  (op.  1 20)  on 
*  walta  of  DiabeUi'i^  siid  this  alone  wul  preserve 
hia  name  to  poifeflri^ahoiild  ttdiH^Eipaar  In  other 
wi^a.  CG.7.P.] 


DIADESTE.  A  buffo  Italian  opera,  words 
by  fitsball,  music  by  Bal& ;  pcoduoed  at  Dtuxj 
Luie  May  17,  1838.  • 

DIAMANTS  DE  LA  COURONNE.  LES. 
Opera  comiquo  in  3  act;*,  worils  by  Scril>e  and 
St.  George,  luuHic  by  Auber ;  prixlucetl  at  the 
Op^ra  Coniique  Mardl  6^1841:  .it  the  Princess's 

Theatre,  London,  May  2,  44,  as  Crown  Diamonds. 

DI.iVPA.SON  originally  meant  the  inten  al  of 
an  octave,  faeoanae  it  waa  &d  murwr  x'>P^ 
avfufxuvla,  the  consonance  arrived  at  by  ir"'ng 
'  through  all  the  strings  of  the  lyre '  firum  tint  to 
last  LithisaenaaitiBQMdbyDiTdn:— 
'Through  all  the  roTnpa.s8  of  the  notsalkni^ 

The  diapason  cluaong  full  in  man.' 

In  French  it  came  to  mean  a  tuning-foric, 
and  h>  III  'J  liImi  the  pitch  which  was  as  it  were 
registered  bv  it»  the  'Diapaann  normal'  being 
the  Btandara  of  piteb  eappoaed  to  be  generally 

accepted  in  France,  which  gave  435  vibratious 
for  the  A  above  middle  C.  In  RwgU"*^  the  name 
is  given  to  tha  UMet  important  mmdation  KUjpt 

of  the  organ.    (See  Oiwan.)  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

DIAPENTE  waa  the  ancient  Greek  name  for 
the  oonsooanoe  of  tbe  5th.  67  the  moieiana  of 

the  17th  anil  iSth  ocnturiea  a  canon  in  the  fifth 
was  called  in  Epidiapente  or  Subdiajieate^  aa  it 
anawwed  above  or  below. 

DIATESSARON  was  the  ancient  Qraak 
name  for  the  consonance  of  the  4tb — &i  rwriftm 

DIATONIC  ia  the  name  given  to  marie  wfaidi 

is  confined  to  notes  pmper  to  the  signature  of 
the  key  in  which  they  occur — such  as  the  white 
noCeaontyyiathekejofOnMjer.  The  different 
forms  of  the  minor  soale  are  considered  diatonic; 
Therefore  the  nia|or  7th  and  major  6th,  which 
often  occur  instead  of  the  minor  7th  and  minor 
6th  in  the  signature  of  •  nimr  soale^  can  be 
used  wiUunit  die  pasaaft  oeasin^  to  be  d!n> 
tonia  Tl)<-  tht-mo  nf  tlie  Finale  of  the  Chnial 
Symphony  is  a  splendid  OKamnle  of  a  diatonic 
melody.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DIBDIN,  Charles,  was  the  son  of  a  silver- 
smith at  Southampton,  where  he  was  bora  March 
i.Sf  i745f  bis  mother  being  in  her  fiftieth  year 
and  he  being  her  eighteenth  child.  His  grand- 
iather  was  a  coosidmble  merchant^  who  ibiuided 
the  viUage  near  SonthaDpton  whicAi  bean  Ua 
name.  DilnliiTB  eldest  brother,  who  was  twenty- 
nine  yean  his  senior,  waa  captain  of  aa  Indiaman 
and  fiither  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thonaa  Frognall 
Pilxlin,  the  well-known  bibliographer.  C^iarles 
Dibdiu,  being  intended  b^  his  father  for  the 
Church,  was  placed  at  Wudiester  College,  bat 
a  passion  for  music  took  possession  of  hini,  and 
he  sang  with  the  choristers  lK>th  at  the  oathedral 
and  college.  He  had  a  good  voice  and  n  <iaiidi* 
ness  in  leanung,  which  induced  Kent  to  compose 
anthems  for  lum  and  teach  him  to  sing  them, 
and  Fussel,  who  afierwards  succeeded  Kent  aii 
osganist,  tooght  him  the  rudiments  of  muaie  and 
n  law  oommon  taaaa.  All  mnifaal  knowledge 
bqrond  that  ba  neqaiind  tat  himaalf,  ita4|i«f 
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chiefly  the  concerioa  of  CoreUi  Mud  the  theoretical 
moAcB  of  RamMQ.    Tlw  place  of  ocganut  at 

Bi-hnp's  Wnltham  becoming  vacant,  Dibilin  of- 
fered himself  for  it,  but  was  rejected  on  account 
of  his  youth.  When  fifteen  years  old  hie  eldeit 
brother  bnninht  him  to  T.Dmlon  and  placed  him 
in  the  miiKic  warehouauof  Johnson  in  Cheapside, 
where  however  he  did  not  remain  long,  a  friend 
haviiic;  ji'lvisrd  hvu  to  try  tho  ftacfe.  TT«  ohtain^Kl 
an  enga^emeiit  at  Coveut  Garden  Theatre  as  a 
singing  actor.  About  the  same  time  he  began 
to  write  verses  as  well  as  music,  in  which  he  was 
enoooraged  by  Beard,  then  become  manager  of 
the  theatre,  who  advised  him  to  try  his  hand  at 
■omething  for  the  stage,  pramising  to  bring  it  out 
•t  IMbdin's  benefit,  no  aeeardiiuily  sot  to  work 
and  wrote  and  composed  'Tlie  Shepherd's  Artifice,' 
A  pastoral,  which  was  performed  at  his  benefit 
in  tho  season  of  1762-63,  and  repeated  in  the 
following  season,  the  anthor -composer  performing 
the  character  of  Strephon.  IIu  had  performed 
in  the  summer  of  6a  at  the  Richmond  theatre 
on  the  hill;  and  he  now  ol>t:iiiie<l  an  en^'age- 
ment  at  Birmingham,  where  he  not  only  play<Ml 
at  the  theatre  but  sung  at  Vauxhall.  In  the 
b^nninff  of  65  the  opera  of  "The  Maid  of 
the  Mill  was  about  to  be  produced  at  Covent 
Garden,  and  some  difficulty  arising  with  Dunstall, 
who  was  to  hATo  played  £al^  IMbdin  was 
nqoested  by  Beard  to  nndertake  the  part.  He 
made  a  drc  ideil  hit,  and  at  once  esUiMi^-licd 
tSmself  firmly  in  the  public  favour.  In  1767  he 
composed  put  of  the  mode  for  'Love  in  the 
CSty,'  and  in  the  next  year  two-tliirda  of  that  of 
'laonel  and  Clarisfi*.'  In  68  Dibdin  transferred 
Us  services  from  Covent  Garden  to  Dmry  Lane, 
where  ho  signalised  himself  by  his  composition 
of  the  music  of '  The  Padlock,'  and  his  admirable 
porfotmanoe  of  Mango  in  it.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  engaged  to  compose  for  Ranelagh, 
where  he  produced  '  The  ^laid  the  Mistretis,' 
and  *Tbs  Baondlittg  Sergeant.'  He  likewise 
composed  some  of  tho  mnsio  for  the  Shakspere 
Jnbilse  at  Stratford-on-Avon  in  ^t  year.  In 
177'  Thoma«  King,  having  become  proprietor 
or  Sadlsi's  Wells,  engaged  Dibdin  to  write  and 
compose  some  UtUo  monoal  pieces  to  be  brought 
out  there.  In  74  Dibdin  pro<luced  'The  Water- 
man,' and  in  75  'The  Quaker,'  pieces  which 
have  kept  mdntarmptcd  pomowsion  of  the  stage 
f;'.  t  r  since,  the  songs  bdng  still  listened  to  with 
•8  much  pleasure  as  WMn  first  heard.  At 
the  end  of  the  latter  season  he  quitted  Drury 
Lane  owing  to  differences  that  had  arisen  be- 
tween him  and  Garrick.  and  exhibited  at  Ex- 
eter Clnngo  a  pieoo  called  'Hie  Comic  Mirror,' 
in  which  well-known  characters  of  the  day 
were  personated  by  puppets.  In  1776  he  took 
a  journey  into  France,  where  he  remained  some 
months.  On  his  retom  he  was  engaged  as 
cmnposer  to  Oovent  Garden  Theatre  at  a  salary 
f.f  £10  ;i  week,  but  he  held  the  appointment  for 
two  or  thn«  seaeons  only.  In  1 782  he  projected 
tim  svectioB  of  the  Bcyal  Oirans  (afterwaaras  the 
Surrey  Theatre),  which  was  opened  Nov.  7, 
178a,  Dibdin  undertaking  th«  gsoeral  manage- 


ment»  Hughes  the  equestrian  department,  and 
Oriraialdi  (mtherof  the  afterwards  nmoos  elown) 

the  f,ta'^e  direction.  For  thi8  theatre  the  ever- 
active  pen  of  Dibdin  was  employed  in  the  pro- 
daetkm  of  numerous  Utde  nranoal  fdeoes  and 
pant<jmime8.  The  fir!«t  season  was  remarkably 
successful.  In  the  second,  diubeiiHions  broke  out 
amongst  tho  managers,  in  consequence  of  whldi 
he  retired  from  the  theatre.  He  then  made  an 
attempt  to  r^^ain  his  position  at  the  patent 
theatres,  and  succeeded  in  getting  his  opera, 
'  Liberty  Hall'  (containing  the  popular  songs  of 
'Jack  Ratlin,'  'The  high-mettled  racer,'  and  'The 
BcU.'i  of  Aberdovey'),  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane 
on  Feb.  8,  1 785.  Soon  afterwards  he  listened  to 
a  proposal  to  ereot  a  theatre  at  Psntonvflle^ 
where  he  ]iur]>osed  reprcsentiiTj^  Bp<;ctaid(.;9  in 
which  hydraulic  elfects  should  be  introduced. 
He  proceeded  to  some  extent  with  the  htiildin^, 
which  ho  intended  to  caU  '  Helicon,'  but  his 
application  for  a  licence  was  refused,  and  shortly 
afterwards  a  gale  of  wind  destroyed  the  edifice 
and  put  an  end  to  the  pniject.  Dibdin  next 
nie<litated  a  vi^it  to  India,  and,  to  raiue  funds 
for  the  pnrpose.  in  1787-88  made  a  tour  through 
a  large  part  of  England  and  gave  entertainments. 
He  published  an  account  01  this  tour  in  1788. 
in  a  quarto  volume,  under  the  title  of  'The 
Moncal  Tour  of  Mr.  Dibdin.'  In  tho  aommcr 
of  88  he  sailed  Ibr  lodla,  bat  the  vessel  being 
driven  to  ti\ke  ahelter  in  Torbay,  he  finally  aban- 
doned his  intention  and  returned  to  London* 
Dibdin  next  resolved  to  rely  on  his  own  miaided 
exertions,  and  in  1789  prixluced  at  Hutchins' 
Auction  Room,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  the 
first  of  those  'table  entertainments*  whidt  ho 
on''.,'inatcd,  and  of  which  ho  was  author,  com- 
poser, narrator,  singer,  and  accompauyint,  under 
the  title  of  '  The  V^lm  cf  the  Moment. '  On  the 
first  evening  there  was  an  attendance  of  only 
sixteen  persons.  Dibdin,  however,  persevered ; 
he  engaged  the  Lyceum  and  brought  out  'The 
Oddities,'  the  socceM  of  which  was  at  once  do* 
cisive ;  and  no  wonder,  for  it  contained,  amongst 
utliers,  the  songs,  'To  Bachelor«'  Hall,'  ''Twas 
in  the  good  sMp  Bover,'  'The  Fluwing  Can,' 
'Saturday  night  at  sea,*  'Ben  Backstay,'  'I 
sailed  from  the  Downs  in  the  Nancy,'  'The 
Lamplighter,'  and  'Tom  Bowline the  last 
written  on  tlio  death  of  his  eldest  orolher,  Cap- 
tain Dilnlin.  And  here  it  may  lie  oliserved 
that  nearly  the  whole  of  those  sea  sough  that 
contributed  so  largely  during  the  war  to  cheer 
and  in'ijiire  tho  hearts  of  our  seamen,  and  gained 
for  their  author  the  api)ellation  of  the  Tyrteeus 
of  the  British  Navy,  were  written  by  Dibdin 
for  his  entertainments.  In  1700  '  The  Oddities' 
was  revised,  and  ran  79  nights,  when  it  was 
succeeded  by  '  The  Wags,'  which  was  performed 
for  108  nights.  The  grsat  sale  of  'Poor  Jack.' 
the  copyright  of  wltiim  and  sleven  other  songs 
he  ha<l  sold  for  £60,  and  which  in  a  short  time 
bad  brought  its  purchaser  a  profit  of  £900, 
indnoed  iKbdin  about  this  time  to  become  his 

own  pulillnher.  In  179I  he  rt'inovcd  frnni  the 
Lyceum  to  a  room  in  the  Strand,  opposite  Beau* 
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ftrt  Bti!ld)ii|!i,  wUch  be  openeil  tmder  the  miM 

of  Sans  Snu  i,  and  where  he  reniaine<l  for  f  lur 
yean.  Hu  tlien  built  for  himself  a  suiall  theatre 
on  the  east  side  of  Letoflflter  Plaoe,  which  he 
opene<l  under  the  same  naiiu*  in  i7'/>.  Towards 
the  cUiiie  of  the  last  century  L>iLKiiu  pul)liKhed  a 

*  History  of  the  Stage,'  in  Hve  voliimes,  and  in 
1803  his  '  Pnifeasional*  Life,'  in  four  volumes. 
In  1^05  he  sold  his  theatre  and  retired  firum 
public  life.  In  i8oa  government  granted  him 
»  pensioD  of  £200  per  MUium,  but  thia  being 
wiaidrawn  on  a  chan^  of  mittbtrjr  he  waa  led  to 
open  a  luunic  shop  in  the  Strand  as  a  means  of 
aabaistenoe.  The  apeculaiion.  however,  failed, 
•nd  he  becsme  bankrvpt  A  rabscription  tor  his 
relief  was  o()eno(l  in  iSio,  with  part  of  which  an 
annuity  of  £^0  was  purchased  fur  himself,  his 
wife  and  daughter  ■onnwively.  SubMe<|uently 
his  pension  was  restored  to  liiiti.  Towiinl.s  the 
end  of  the  year  1S13  Dibdiu  waa  att.i«  kc\i  l>y 
pMfaljns,  and  on  July  35,  18 14,  he  died  at  his 
residence  in  Arlington  Street,  Camden  Town. 
Ue  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  belooi^ing  to  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  in  Pratt  Street, 
Camden  Town,  where  there  ii  *  moDuiiient  to 
hie  nemury.  DlbdinV  two  foni,  Chailei  snd 
Tfaomivs,  W(  re  well  knnwn  dramatitita. 

The  following  l»  a  list  of  Dibdin's  operas  and 
oiher  dmnalie  pieces.  Of  thoM  marited  thua  * 
he  waa  author  as  well  as  composer  : — 

*'1lNaM|>hcnr>  ArtlOra.'  ITISi  Uuatar.'  Md  • '  AU't  not  Uotd  ituA 
'low  to  th*  Cttf'  (put  «l  ihsjMltMia*  intt  •■Jhwr  Vnku.' 
BMiiie).]'nr:'D*niMiuidrMIMk.*1**Bd»  taiOMaf^'lkt  WIm 
'LIkmI  srKl  t't.itriws  *'[«''*••' th«  BeTei)a«4i***AnMMS  ■adI.uMti,' 
Riii'lr'.  aii.l  ■■Ui-.-  I'.i  il'h  k:  IT'M;  kml  "TIHlllWl— 111 ' ItWl.  Mt- 

•  Tlir  MalJ  the  Ml.lr«-...'  '  Tlwi  Ke-  mouth  In  ui  TproM.'  •  The  CM- 
cniiiln-  tirn;p»iil  ■  Th*  Kph««i»u  §r*  reudooer,'  •"The  Mlrrur  '  uiJ 
Mitrun.'  'Ttte  Jubllre '    Qtimi  "Tlie  TouctutOIM.' 17»;  •  TIm 

Mab.*  Mtd  'TiM  Captive.'  17W. | sh«pt  nim  «f  ths  Alpik'  •'Bar- 
'rUmr  Bemb.' ITTD;  '  Th«  Wni- !  lequin  ftwiMMBii.*  and  •'TIm 

dliic  It  iiii  'miil 'The  Iii<tltntii«iof|Ul»n«leri,'  JTKl;  •'Jupiter  »in! 
thf  <.arti.«-.'  1771;   •  Thr   1  Alcnieo*,*  ITVl  ;  • '  Nao'  »t>  blinil 


•  The  Ml-  hut.,-,;-  T],r  llrioVilii.t 
Mm."  •"Till-  \\  iil.jw  of  Aliimjddu,* 
•od  'TiM  TaUce  vT  Mirth.'  I.V.'; 
'A  ChllWH*  M*.'  'Tiie  Trip  |4> 
Fortanrwrth,' '  Ttm  Thumner '  tp«rt- 
It  vl»ct.-rl  friini  Moiwteny 
I'liiliil.iri  iinl  •  The  <;rrMuUKr.' 
ITTl  •  11,..  \V»t..n>i»n/«iKl  •  Tlir 
t  .  tilsr  •  1774 ,  •  •  Kie  Uiiakrr'  »;.J 
•Tlio   Two  Mlw.'  1776;   •  TN' 

•MasllOk"TlMBlaial«iBoor.'  •'  Thr 
MiilunarplMiM*.*  •'The  Rwor 
Oriiiflrr  •  •  •  Vo.  Vf«,  or,  Tlie 
FrlfiiJIy  T»r».'  •'Tlir  old  WoiMn 

of  h  s^-'.Ay  ■  •  Thf  Ma.|  [•.■<  t..r  - 

•  '  I- iiui<l(('ra  l(ii«l>9iiil  '  *  ^  lu   

Ultd  aipauM  lulj.'  •  '  The  Fortune' 

ffia  table  ent«rt«iiBMBtB 

'Tba  Whia  of  the  MomeDt.'  and  I  LudTs  Bad.*  Md 
•The  OdditiA'  ITW;  'The  W«c».  Ut»:  'TtwaOre  Ilmm.*l«aO:  "A 

ITW;  rnnte  Th«tr1r«U  '  ITM  ;  Kriik.'  IDl  ;  Moit  Votf*,"  1HI2; 
•The  yu(/i«  ■  IT.M;  (  uilri  In  the  ■  S'.-«  Xnt'i  Olflv'  Urltoia.  «lrik. 
Air.'  ITM;     (irret  NW  l?."*  J  home'    He«d^  and  T»I1V  'The 

•  Wilt  or  the  Wl«p.'  end  ■  rhri«tiiiin  Kn-llc.' '  Delrhet  Meed."  The  I'ro- 
OamhvU.'   I?'.'.:    ■  ibe   (leuml  Icrakonal  Vuliiuteeni,'  'Rent  Vf.' 


in    thi-v   »<h"   woii'I  ' 

•  '1  \iv  liiirnrr  ul  1  urn^xMU.'  •  '1  he 
■  iracek.'  •  '  The  ^»Ulon.'  •  ll»«i<la- 
rtas,ar.nwlMUMl  «<  Uwtonain,' 
• '  The  Uad  of  SlmpHdly.'  • '  Th« 
PiiwUini.'  •  'TbcMntiir  ■  •  '  (Tump 
atwJ  I  uiliVn."  •'The  H^iiPTiiIrnt 
T«r  ■  •■  Tl«>  H'tiiontof  Ai  oimpllih- 
m'iit  •  •  '  The  lj»nf«l>irp  Win  tir«.' 

•  The  Crfttulk'  •  '  I'andora."  •  1  he 
Long  Oddti'  and  'Harlequin  the 
Phantom  of  a  Daj*  fall  for  the 
itojal  i'lrew).  I'M  and  ITM  ;• '  Ll- 
btrty  Hall.'  17!«:  Uarvnt  Home,' 
IWf:  ''A  Lorsl  lAtUoA,'  ITRt 

—    -  -  :vm. 


EliK-tiuii.'  17»:  The  8piiliu.*andju« 
'  \  al>  utlne'>  Hay.'  ITVf  i  '  Kkiff  and  I  tmmn  MB  tM  MOB. 

<Ju»''ii.'  l'^.'-;  'A  Tuur  to  111-' 

Besiiles  these  Dibdiu  was  author  of  *  Tlie 
^paies,'  a  comic  opera  for  which  Dr.  Arnold 
composed  the  music,  '  The  Harmonic  Preceptor,' 
a  didactic  poem,  1H04,  'The  Musical  Mentor,* 
'  M  u^ic  Kpitomised,'  ud  *  few  novels  and 
miscellaneotis  works.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIBDIN,  Urnht  Edwahi),  the  youngest  sun 
of  Charlea  IKbdin  the  yoniiger,  waa  born  in  the 


'DibdW  hooee,*  Sadler't  Wdla,  Sept.  8, 1813. 

He  aofjuired  his  first  knowledu't-  nf  music  from 
his  eUlcst  sinter.  Maty  Anne,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Tonna,  an  excellent  haipfat^  pupil  of  Challonar 
and  BK-hn.-i.  He  subsequently  stu-lied  tlie  harp 
under  Boch**A,  and  also  became  jjrulicient  uu  the 
organ  and  violin.  Early  in  1833  DiUlin  went 
to  Etlinburgh,  where  he  established  himself  as 
a  teacher.  He  died  May  6,  1866.  Dibdin  com- 
posetl  a  few  psalm  tunes  and  some  pieces  for  the 
twgan  and  pianoforte^  but  he  hi  best  Icnown  aa 
the  compiler  of '  Tlie  Standard  Pfealm  Tune  Book,* 
the  largest  and  most  authentic  colkK^tion  of  pnalm 
tunes  ever  published,  the  contents  being  mainly 
derived  from  andentMalten.  Berideahis  attain* 
ments  as  a  nniriii  i.in  1  )ihdin  jKissessed  considerable 
skill  as  a  painter  and  illuuiinutor.  [W.H.H.] 

DICKONS,  Mrs.,  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
named  Poole,  was  bom  in  London  aboat  1 770.  Her 

iniisiral  talent  was  early  devplope<l.  She  became  a 
pujiil  of  Kauzzini,  and  in  1 7H7  appeared  at  Vaux- 
hall  G  ardens  a*  •  ringer.  Her  progre^  waa  rapid, 
and  she  became  engaged  at  the  C'^-ncert  of  An- 
cient Music  and  other  coneerts.  On  Oct.  9,  1793, 
she  made  her  appearance  at  Ovent  Garwan 
llieatre  as  Ophelia  in  '  Hamlet.'  She  next  sang 
in  several  of  the  principal  towns  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Irel.kn  l  wiili  great  success.  She 
waa  subsequently  en^nkged  at  the  King's  Theatie^ 
where  die  perfoiriBed  the  Gotmtesa  hi  Mosart'a 
'Noize  di  Figaro'  to  the  Susanna  of  Mnie. 
Catalani.  She  afterwards  sang  at  Druiy  Lane 
Tlieatrc.  In  1816  rile  waa  engaged  at  the 
Italian  Opera  at  Paris.  From  thence  slie  went 
to  Italy.  On  her  return  to  England  she  waa 
again  engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where  she  a|K 
peare<l  Oct.  13,  iSiS  as  Koeina  in  Bishoj/s  adapta- 
tion of  Rossini's  '  Barber  of  Seville.'  lu  i  2  she 
was  compelled  by  ill  health  to  relinquish  her 
pn.>fe«sion.   She  die<i  May  4,  1853,     [W.  H.  H.] 

DICTIONARIES  OF  MUSIC.  The  oldet^t 
known  work  of  the  kiud  is  that  of  the  learned 
Flemiah  musician  Jean  Tinctor,  entitletl  '  Termi- 
norum  murioae  Diffinitorium,'  15  sheeta,  4tt^ 
undated,  but  in  all  probability  printed  with  tlw 
type  of  Gerard  de  I'landre,  and  p  iM'-ihed  in 
1474.  The  original  is  extremely  rare,  but  Forikel 
has  reprinted  it  in  his 'Allgemeine  littentor  dar 
Musik,'  and  thus  placed  it  w^ithin  the  reach  of 
students.  The  'Olossarium'  of  Du  Cange  also 
includes  many  musical  teruis  and  explanations  U8e> 
ful  to  hiMtorians  of  music.  Mu'^ic'i!  .•irvh.iidoi^ists 
will  further  do  well  to  consult  Mmage — whose 
'  Dictionnaire  ^tymolagiqne  de  la  langue  Ann* 
foise'  appeared  in  1650 — and  the  '  Dictionnaire 
Universer  (Kotterdam,  1690)  of  Furetiere,  afker^ 
wards  remodelled  by  Basnage  (,the  lla^'ue,  i  701 ). 
These  works  are  often  overiooked,  and  the  credit 
of  having  written  tihe  two  oldest  dietioaariea  of 
music  is  generally  n>.sii,'nod  t*)  .lauowka  and 
the  Abb^  Sebastien  de  Broesard.  The  Bohemian 
organist  wrote  in  Latin,  and  his  'davii  ad 
thcKaurum  maL^n.<ie  artis  mosicae' (Prague,  1701) 
was  unknown  10  Brossard  when  he  published  hia 
'DiotionnaindBMnrique*  (BbI]bi4»  F«ii  i703>. 
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Takinp^  into  account  the  enormous  difficulties 
uudor  whicli  they  laboured,  Ixitb  authors  are 
d«»erving  of  great  praise  for  works  ao  eminently 
useful  to  studtntrt  of  musical  tuniiinoloijy. 
AnioiiijHt  their  imitat<jnj  uuiy  be  naiue<l  Wal- 
them,  Gnwaineau,  and  J.  J.  Boaaeaa.  ^^  :vl 
them's  work,  'Alte  und  neae  musikaliMche 
Bibliothek,  oder  mtisikaliscbos  Lexicon/  was 
originally  published  at  Weimar,  but  the  aecunJ 
edition  (Leipsio,  173')  u  important  one. 
In  it  lie  M  fkr  adopted  ih»  plan  miggestod  by 
StMBanl  at  the  end  of  hin  (lictinnarv.  that  his 
forms  a  kind  of  complement  to  that. 
Jn  his  'Mnrical  Dictionary*  (Lowhiii,  1740, 
1  vol.  ^vo. ;  .-nd  rd.  1 769)  James  nras^int  au 
has  ma-le  ample  u»e  of  Brosaanl'a  detiuitiuus  anil 
axamples  ;  but  his  work  is  much  more  complete, 
and  his  remarks  on  tho  nniHU'  of  the  ancients  and 
on  musical  inatruuicatd  evince  much  reading, 
and  may  still  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
J.  J.  {touBseau  in  his  '  DicUonnaire  de  Musique' 
(Geneva,  1 767)  also  utilised  the  laboon  of  Bros- 
■ard,  eupecially  with  ri';,'ard  to  ancient  music; 
but  it  is  to  hia  literacy  ability  rather  than  to  lua 
elevated  »fawa  on  aiihetiaB  that  the  enomow 
8ucce-.i  of  bin  dictionary  is  due.  Not  only  wao  it 
translated  into  several  languages,  but  it  was 
imitated  bgrMende-Monpas  (Paris,  1788)  and  by 
Reynvaan  (Amsterdam,  1 705  '.  '  'dy  half  of  who.se 
'  Musikaal  Kunst  Woi)nicu  b>M»k'  was  ever  pub- 
lished. Rousseau's  influence  may  be  traced  uLso 
in  the  'IMctionnainj  dc  .Mu.Hi<[m3'  contaiufd  in 
the  '  iHncyolojx-dic  Mt'ttKxUque.'  That  enurmuus 
iBMa  of  undigested  material  forms  two  huge  4to. 
voltmaes,  of  which  the  first  (1791)  was  compiled 
under  the  superintendence  of  Framery  and  Oin- 
guen^,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Abb^  Feytiiu 
and  of  Sorremain  de  Miiory,  and  ia  far  superior 
to  the  noond  (1818)  edited  hj  Homigny,  whose 
theories  were  not  only  erroneous  but  at  variiuxce 
with  those  of  the  first  voluii^  In  spite  however 
of  iti  oontndiotioni  and  erron.  both  niegitillo 
and  chronolo'^ncal,  a  judicious  hi'(t>riau  majatOl 
find  uiHjful  materials  in  thiii  lUctionary. 

Whilst  KousMaa'a  writings  were  exciting  end- 
less discussions  among  Fn-iub  muwicianH,  tlie 
labours  of  Gerber  and  Forkel  in  Germany  were 
marking  a  new  era  in  the  literature  of  mii.sic. 
By  his  History  (Allg.  Goschichte  der  Musik, 
Leipsic  1788-1801)  Forkel  did  as  much  for  the 
musicians  of  Europe  as  Bumcy  and  HawkJns 
had  in  all  probability  done  for  him.  Uis  inflnp 
enee  ma^  be  recoj^mised  in  Kodi'a  'Mmfflcidbehea 
Lexicon  (Frankfort  i!^02').  a  work  in  all  resjH-cts 
superior  to  that  of  G.  F.  Wolf  (Ualle  1787). 
Kodi  alio  paUidied  Ua  'Kungefiuatea  Hand- 
wurterbuch  der  Muiic*  (LeipHic  1H07),  a  woric 
distinct  from  his  Lesiooo,  bat  ijuite  as  useful  and 
nMritoriona.  But  the  happy  influence  of  Forkel 
is  more  especially  evident  in  the  biographical 
work  of  Gerber,  '  Ncues  historisch-biographuches 
Leadoon  der  Tonkttnatler*  (Leipdg,  1819-14,  4 
Tols.)  a  work  in  every  way  a  great  improvement 
on  his  first  edition  (Leipzig,  1790-93,  a  vols.), 
although  incomplete  without  it,  owing  to  his 
habit  of  refemng  back.  Qerbw  waa  the  model 
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for  the  ' Dictionnatre  histririr|uc  df.s  musiciens* 
of  Churon  and  Fayolle  U'aris,  1810-1 1),  the  first 
book  of  the  kind  pabliahed  in  liVance,  and  pre- 

ce<led  by  an  excellent  Introduction,  by  Choron, 
of  which  Fetis  in  liis  turn   has  made  good 

UsiO. 

In  Italy  the  Abb^  Gianelli  wrm  (he  author  of  fhe 
first  dictionary  of  music  printed  in  Italian  (Wuice 
iSoi,  2nd  ed.  1820) ;  but  his  lx>ok  has  been  en* 
tirely  saperMded  hy  the  'Dizionario  e  BibUo* 
grafia  deUa  Miiriea*^of  Dr.  Uohtenthal,  the  fint 
two  volumes  of  which  art)  devoted  to  music 
prcnper,  while  the  last  two  contain  an  historical 
and  orftkal  eatalogne.  which  has  been  largely 
utili.xod  by  Fi^tis.  IJchtenthal  doubtless  took 
uiauy  of  his  materials  from  Forkel  and  Gerber, 
bat  his  work  shows  a  marked  advance  upon 
tliose  of  Koch  and  IJousseau  in  the  definitions 
of  words,  the  descriptions  of  iaHtruuicut.-i,  and 
the  historical  articles.  It  was  translated  into 
French  by  Mondo  (Paris  1821,  2  vols.  8vo.). 
The  *  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  modeme*  of  Castil 
Blaze  (Paris  18 Ji  and  ed.  1825,  2  vols.),  in  part 
oopied  from  that  of  Boiuseau,  attained  a  certain 
amoimt  of  ancoMi  firam  llie  pemtton  of  ita  author 
and  its  animated  style;  but  it  i><  liy  no  means 
equal  either  in  extent  or  accuracy  to  Lichtenthal's 
work.  FSuily  ftranded  on  a  rimilar  modal  li  tba 
*  Dictionnaire  de  Musique  d'apr^  Ics  th^oriciaM^ 
historiens.  et  critiques  les  plus  o^^bres'  (1844; 
5th  ed.  7a)  by  MM.  Marie  et  L<k>n  Btoomer, 
a  c«jmpilation,  as  its  title  indicates,  but  contain- 
ing much  useful  information  in  a  small  spaoe^ 
os[>ecia]ly  on  ^^nrUaA  moaical  iustrumenta  and  on 
contemporaneous  matters.  J  os.  d'Ortigue,  on  the 
other  hand,  opened  up  a  now  line  in  his  'Dic- 
tionnaire liturgique,  historique,  et  th^rique  de 
Plain-chant  et  de  Mu8i<jiie  d'^glise  .  .  . '  (Paria 
1854  and  60),  an  interesting  and  valnable  worie 
written  from  the  point  of  view  *>(  an  orthodox 
Roman  Catholic.  It  has  the  merit  of  quoting 
(Batinotly  all  Ilie  ■oaroee  ftom  whioli  the  author 
derived  his  information,  and  of  uu  iitioning  by 
name  all  thcNMs  who  assisted  him;  and  for  the 
special  branch  of  which  it  treats  this  diotionaiy 
is  hitherto  witboiit  ;i  rival. 

The  '  Biographiu  uiiiversellc  dca  Musiciens,' 
by  the  late  F.  J.  Fetis,  is  hitherto  equally 
unrivalled.  The  first  edition  (Paris  and  BruiMla, 
1835-44).  ^  S  Svo.,  double  columns,  oootaina 
a  long  and  acbuirable  introduction,  not  repuMishcd 
In  the  second  edition.  That  edition  (Paris, 
1860-65),  also  in  8  8vo.,  though  a  great 
advance  on  the  f  rnu  r  one,  is  still  verj'  imperfect. 
It  swarms  with  inaccurate  dates;  its  blunders, 
espedally  in  regwd  to  EngUsh  musicians,  are 
often  ludicrtjus;  it  contains  many  biographies 
evidently  written  to  order  ;  and  its  author,  while 
severely  criticising  his  victims,  lias  an  ugly  knack 
of  borrowing  from  them  at  the  same  time:  but 
his  lai  our  and  sjiirit  wero  prodigious,  he  is 
alw^ays  readable  and  often  impartial,  and  while 
he  developes  a  shrewd  and  even  philosophio 
critical  faculty,  he  has  the  art  of  expressing  his 
judgment  with  great  deamess.  Hie  misfortune 
of  biayaphical  <Motionaiiei  ia  that  they  are  uavet 
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complete,  nrx!  a  snpiilciaBiit  to  FitiB  is  en  the 

point  of  publication. 

Whilst  the  French  »uthoni  were  writing  their 
dictionaries,  «iUier  OB  RoiuM»n'»  plan  or  wera 
ibllowing  th«  lead  of  Choran,  PAi%  «ad 
d'Ortigue,  by  enlarging  their  sphere  bcyOBd 
that  of  muaioal  termii>olo({T,  the  tendancy  in 
Gtormaay  was  to  indnda  mrnMoomrim  aoi  only 
all  that  concfniB  the  technical  part  of  music,  but 
the  biography  of  musicianu,  and  the  philosophy, 
literature,  and  bibliography  of  the  art.  Gustav 
8cliilling  therefore  juBtly  entitles  hia  dictionary 
'  Encyrlopadie  der  gesanunten  mumkalifichen 
WiasenBchaftcn,  oder  universal  Lexicon  der  Ton- 
kunst'  (Stuttgart  1835-38,  7  vob.  Sto.).  In  this 
work  biography  holds  an  important  place,  but 
tha  odier  departments  are  treated  with  equal 
■UU  and  rcHearch,  10  that  the  whole  Iocdm*  pre* 
cimis  de|X)sitory  of  inlbniiatioii,  and  ii  a  notaUe 
advance  im  all  previous  works  of  the  kind  in 
other  countries.  GaMner,  in  hia  '  Universal  Lex- 
loon  der  TaalraiMl*  (Stattgart  1849,  I  ToL),  and 
Bemsdorf,  in  his  'Neuea  universal  Lexicon  der 
Tonkunst,'  in  continuation  of  fc>chladebach  (Dres- 
den ud  Offenbach  1856-61,  3  voki.),  have 
obvirnisly  mndf!  considerable  use  of  Schilling,  and 
bi>th  works  have  a  well-merited  rc])utation. 
Koch's  '  Lexicon'  ha8  been  re  edited  by  Doouner 
(Ucidelberg  1865),  and  Oscar  Paul  has  published 
a  useful  'Handlexioon  der  Tonkunst'  (Leipsio 
1873),  in  which  condensation  is  carried  to  its 
ntinoat  limit.  But  of  all  the  Gennaa  worka 
whidb  Itave  ibHowed  Sehniing  the  moat  important 
and  deserving  of  mention  is  the  Musikalisches 
ConvenatioDs-Lexioon,  edited  by  Mendel,  and 
ainoe  Us  onfartanate  death  tj  RwiMinaim 
(Berlin,  1870  etc.),  of  which  7  vols,  have  aln^uiy 
iwpeared,  carrying  the  work  down  to  *  Faisiello.' 
!lliere  ia  a  want  of  propoction  in  aome  of  the 
articlefl,  a  cimibrousnesa  of  style  and  an  oc- 
casional ajijR-arance  of  bias,  but  the  stafT  of 
writers  is  unequalled  for  eminenoo  and  number, 
and  there  is  much  in  their  essays  which  has 
never  been  collected  before  and  which  ia  highly 
valuable.  In  dictionaries  however  one  work  can 
never  supersede  another,  and  perfBOt  infarmation 
ii  only  to  be  got  by  oonflidtiii;|f  alL 

Space  coiiuxiIh  uk  to  cfintino  ourpclvrs  to  a 
mere  mention  of  such  works  as  the  Swedish 
diotiooaxy  of  BBvaboD  (B/boMuUm  iSoa) ;  the 
ilhiHtrated  dictionary  of  St)ullier  (Paris  1855); 
and  the  Spanish  dictioiuuies  of  Melciar  (Lorida 
1859)  and  Paiada  (Madrid  1868).  Beaidea  mn- 
aiod  lexicons  properly  bo  called  there  are  a  cer- 
tain number  of  KncycluiMKliaa  and  Dictionaries  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  which  contain  important  articles 
on  mono  and  musical  terms.  Amongst  these 
may  be  cited  the  *Encyclop«5die*  of  Diderot  and 
D'Alembert  (Paris  1751-80,  35  vols.) ;  the  'All- 
gemeine  Thewie  der  Bch5nen  Kttnato'  (Leipsic 
1 773)'  Sulser,  of  which  Millin  hat  made  great 
use  in  his  '  Dictionnaire  dea  Beaux  Arts '  (Paris 
1806);  the  '  AUgetueine  Encyclopadie  der  Wia- 
BenidiaAaB  md  Ktmito'  (Leipsio  1818-47),  by 
Ersch  and  Gniber,  an  enomicius  collection,  con- 
taining many  reinnrkable  articles  on  musicj  and 


the '  Dictionnaire  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Beaux  Arts,' 
begun  in  1858,  of  which  the  3rd  voL  (1869-75) 
concludes  with  the  words  'Choeur,'  <  Choral,'  and 
'Ghortfdqiie.'  It  oontains  new  and  striking  aiti- 
flkahy^aaUvy,  Henri  BAwr,  and  ote  endnort 
musicians. 

In  Knglandi  among  cyolflficdiai^  the  earliest 
place  ii  Md  that  of  Bees  (1819X  tho  murieal 
articles  in  whldl  Wtn  written  by  the  eminent 
Dr.  Bumey.  In  the  new  issue  of  the  Encydo- 
ptcdia  Britannica  (begun  1875)  flia  muncal 
articles — restricted  in  number — are  written  hy 
Dr.  Frauz  Huoffer.  Chambers's  Cyclopa^lui 
(1741-53  or  1778-91)  on  a  smaller,  and  Braads'i 
Dictionary  (184a ;  3rd  ed.  1853)  on  a  still  smaller 
scale,  contain  good  articles  on  musical  topics,  the 
former  including  the  leading  biographies.  The 
IMotionaries  are  few  and  unimportant : — Gmm- 
nean  (1740),  Busby  (1786),  Joome  (1839),  WiU 
son,  or  Hamilton's  and  Hiles's  Diotiuniirie^  of 
Musical  Terms  each  a  small  8vo.  volume— are 
specimena  of  the  mamier  In  wUeh  iUa  departaMBl 
has  been  t(Xi  long  filled  in  Kri^^land.  A  gn-.it 
advance  has  l>een  recently  made  in  the  '  Dic- 
tionary of  Mnsioal  Terms*  edited  by  Dr.  Stainer 
and  >rr.  W.  A.  Barrett  (i  vol.  Svn.,  Novello 
1876),  though  even  that  leaves  something  to  b« 
desired.  As  regards  biography,  the  '  Dicttonart 
of  Musicians'  (a  vols.  8vo.,  1822  and  97),  thoaga 
good  in  intention,  u  imperfectly  carried  out. 

An  excellent  work  for  its  date  and  its  intention 
ii  the '  Complete  EnOTdoMBdia  of  M  usic '  by  John 
W.  Moore  (Boston,  U.KA^  185a),  a  large  8vd. 
volume  of  1000  jMiges,  constructed  on  a  popular 
basis,  and  which  would  be  more  valuable  if  it 
wore  oowaotod  and  modified  to  date.  [C^'O.] 

DIESIS,  fh)m  the  Greek  tttait  which  meaoi 
division,  and  waa  the  name  given  to  qoarter  toiM 
in  their  i^rtem.  Ariitolle  takea  it  «•  the  nH 
of  musical  tones,  the  last  aubdivision  of  intervals. 
In  modem  acoustics  it  means  the  interval  which 
results  firam  tiw  two  loimdB  which  are  arrived  at 
by  tuning  up  3  perfect  thinls  and  an  octave, 
which  is  the  lame  as  the  diH'erencc  between  a 
major  or  diatonic  semitone,  and  a  minor  or  chro- 
matic Hemittme,  the  ratio  of  their  'vibrations 
being  125  :  128.  It  is  commonly  called  the 
Enharmonic  Diesis,  enharmonic  being  tha  WOid 
which  ia  applied  to  intervals  less  than  a  TfffnH"— - 

DUte  has  been  adopted  by  the  French  as  tiliir 
term  for  sharp.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DIEUPABT,  Charles,  a  native  of  France, 
who  came  to  England  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century,  wait  a  fine  performer  on  the  violin 
and  harpsichord.  In  1707  he  waa  aaMxsiatsd 
with  Ohtyton  and  Haym  m  introdnoing  ta» 
lations  of  Italian  operas  at  Drury  Lane  Tlieatre. 
[C'LATTOjr  J  Afier  the  discontinuanoe  of  tboae 
operas  ana  Hia  ftdBnn  at  tlieir  anbieqiMnt  eon- 
cert  speculation,  Dieupart  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  tt^hing  the  harpsichord,  and  for  some 
time  with  considerable  success,  but  towards  the 
latter  part  of  hi^  life  he  ftc<iuired  low  h.-ibits, 
and  fi?equented  alehouiies,  where  he  entert;uuoJ 
the  company  by  his  fine  performance  of  Oorelli'i 
violin,  aoloi.    Ha  died  in  nnowritoqa  oivnim- 
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DIEUPABT. 

and  at  mB  advaiioed  ma,  abcmt  iha  year 

1740.  He  poblishsd  'Six  SaittM  d«  CUveMin. 
divifit^efl  en  Ouvertures,  Allemandea,  Courantes, 
8umb«adei»  Gftvottei,  Minueti^  Bond—M,  et 
CKgim,  eooMMte  ol  mmt  m  Ooooart  poor  m 
Violin  et  Viakt,  tmo  SM  BmW  de  Viole  et  un 
Aichilut.'  [W.H.H.] 

DI  GIOVANNI,  a  very  useftil  Italian  aecond 
tenor  engaged  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  181 8 
•nd  anliMqumt  yews.  la  i8ax  ba  veoetvad  » 
aakvyof  £i>7from  Bben,  wliidbwaaittflraaaadiB 
l82i  and  a3tojCi8o.  In  the  latter  year  he  played 
Berano  m  'La  Donoa  del  Lago';  and  continued 
to  play  ifanilar  pMte  aa  late  aa  1897.      [J.  M.] 

DIGITORIUM.  An  appamtos  fin- annWiig 
and  itrengthening  the  fingers,  intended  especially 
for  the  tue  of  pianista,  bntdaiined  by  its  inventor, 
Myer  Marks,  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  who 
iwuire  flesiUe  and  well-timined  fiiven. 

It  eoiubla  of  m  amall  bos  alMmt  rfx  Ineliee 
square,  {)n)vicl«l  with  five  keys',  fitted  with 
Strongly  resisting  springs,  upon  which  kesys  such 
eiwwaaa  aa  Cha  five-finger  eMwiaaa  to  be  found 
in  every  Pianoforte  Sclifxil  are  to  be  practised. 
In  addition,  there  are  attached  to  the  aidea  of 
the  boK  eettain  appUanoes  for  ilratnWng  the 
fingers,  and  a  support  for  the  wrist. 

The  idea  of  sparing  the  ears  of  pianoforte 
students,  and  those  who  may  be  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, by  the  use  of  dumb  keylxiards  is  by  no 
means  new,  either  here  or  al)ruad.  Great  com- 
puters in  boyhood,  practising  under  difficulties, 
have  been  reduced  to  mu^ng  the  wirea  that 
they  might  practiaa  onheard.  It  is  difficult  bow- 
evtT  to  say  when  the  firwt  '  dunib-jjiano '  was 
manufactured.  In  1847  a  long  article  appeared 
in  the  'Aflgemebie  MmlkaliMshe  Zeitang*  een- 
suring  the  employment  of  the  dumb  piano,  and 
Schumann  in  his  '  Musikaliache  Haas-  and  Le- 
bvnregeln*  says,  'There  Iwve  bean  ittrented 
■o-called  dmnb  keyboards ;  try  them  for  a 
while,  that  joo  may  discover  them  to  be  of 
no  value.  Gnie  oanoot  learn  to  apeak  from  the 
dumb.'  Though  this  mvf  be  inoantrovertible 
the  question  is  worth  conaideration,  whether  the 
moadee  of  the  fingers  maj  aol  ba  iaonaaed  in 
■peed  and  eoflurance  (two  essential  qualitiea 
In  i^anoforte  playing),  by  a  suitable  course  of 
pn>|^>erly  re^'ulateci  gymnastic  exercises,  just  as 
the  other  muscles  of  the  body  are  trained  iior 
running,  rowing,  ete. 

That  considerable  muscular  power  is  required 
in  pianoforte  pUyioc  at  the  present  daj,  will 
ba  aasD  flom  the  fouowing  table  ef  rssirtanees, 
the  one  set  being  taken  from  one  of  the  most 
recent  concert  grand  pianos,  and  the  other  from  a 
grand  made  in  1817,  both  hf  Mean.  Bnadwood 


C. 


c. 


1817 

1877 


4«' 


3»< 


HighsstC. 

a|«. 


i  Dlctt«Hm  wc  occaidoaallr  wmdt  of  irTMti>r  eomi««.  with  biMk 
•ad  wblU  lun.  Um  ordlaMT  dlcttortmn  hkrinc  unl;  wbtto  ken- 
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The  resistance  offered  by  the  Digitorium  is 
far  in  excess  of  the  above  numbers  ;  it  is  manu- 
factured in  three  different  degrees  of  Strength^ 
the  reaiBtanoe  of  the  medium  touch  being  no 
leas  than  la  oonoss.  On  this  aooonnt,  and  also 
because  the  resistance  is  obtained  by  metal 
springs,  instettd  of  by  wei^ts  »t  the  fitrther 
end  «f  tile  lever  (aa  ni  the  old  dnmb  i^mios), 
the  touch  of  the  digitoriuin  d<x;.s  not  in  tlie  least 
resemble  that  of  the  pianoforte,  but  rather  a 
heavily  weighted  orgao-towli,  and  ft  ahoidd 
therefore  be  looked  upon  aa  a  tr}-ninastic  ap- 
paratus, and  by  nu  mtjans  as  a  tubatUule  fur  the 
pianoforte  in  the  practice  «f  ssercises. 

The  question  of  tiuger  gymnaKticH  has  received 
very  full  consideration  from  Mr.  E.  Ward 
Jackson,  in  a  work  entitled  'Gymnastics  for  the 
Fingers  and  Wjriat'  (London,  Metzler  and  Co, 
1874),  in  which  he  quotes  opinions  in  favour  of 
his  svHtem  of  exercises,  not  only  from  musicians, 
but  from  very  eminent  surgeons.  [F.T.] 

DIGNUM,  Chabus,  son  of  a  master  tailor, 
waa  bom  nt  RodMifaithe  fai  1765.  His  flttber, 

being  a  Roman  Catholic,  plaoe<l  him  when  a  K^y 
in  the  choir  of  the  Sardinian  ambassador's  chapel 
in  Duke  Strssti  Unooln's  Inn  Fields,  where  hia 
fine  voice  attracted  the  attention  of  8amnd 
Webbe,  the  glee  composer,  then  organist  thers^ 
who  undertook  to  instruct  him.  On  leaving  tha 
choir  he  had  no  idea  of  pursuing  music  as  a  j^ro- 
fession,  but  was  rather  solicitous  of  l)eing  sent  to 
Douay  to  be  educated  for  the  priesthood.  His 
father's  peooniaij  embairassmenta  however  and 
otiherdnwunataiieeB  prevented  it.  Hadeddedoa 
adoptingthe  profession  of  music,  and  articled  him- 
self to  Thomas  Linley  §x  seven  years.  linley 
bestowed  the  utmost  aMsDtioii  on  bis  pupil,  aaid 
would  not  allow  him  to  sing  in  public  until  his 
powers  were  sufficiently  matured.  In  1 784  Dig- 
num  made  Ui  firat  appearance  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  as  Young  Meat^lows  in  '  Ix)ve  in  a  Vil- 
lage,' and,  although  his  figure  was  somewhat 
unsuited  to  the  part.  Ilia  beauty  of  his  voice  and 
his  judicious  singing  secured  him  a  favourabla 
reception.  lie  next  appeared  as  the  hero  in 
Michael  Ame's  'Cymon,'  and  fully  established 
hifflself  in  publio  &voiir.  In  1787,  on  the  re- 
moval of  Chailsa  Bamrister  to  fheBoyalty  Theatre, 
Dignum  succeeded  to  a  cast  of  characters  better 
suited  to  his  person  and  voice.  In  96  he  gained 
much  eredit  by  his  perlbnnsiiee  of  Onp  the 
miller,  in  St^irace's  'No  song  no  sujiper,'  of 
which  he  was  the  original  representative.  After 
singing  at  tha  theatrea.  at  Vauxhall  Gardens, 
and  at  concerts  for  several  years,  he  retire*!  in 
easy  oircumstanoes.  He  died  March  39,  1837. 
Dignom  ocmpoesd  several  ballwlM.  HepnbUahed 
a  volume  of  songs,  duets,  and  glees,  composed 
and  adapted  by  himself,  to  which  an  engraved 
povtnitofhimisindlMd.  CW.H.H.] 

DIMINISHED  INTEEVALS  are  mch  as 
are  either  leas  than  perfect  or  less  than  minor  by 
one  asmitone.    Thug  (a)  being  a  perftot  UQ»f 

{h)  is  a  diminifihcd  fifth  ;  and  {r)  l>eing  ft  psifaot 
fourth,  (ji)  is  a  diminished  fourth 
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DISCORD. 


These  are  both  of  discordant  nature,  the  dimin- 
ished fourth  always  Wi  but  If  a  major  sixth  be 
ackicHl  below  the  bMS  not«  of  the  diuiiniHlie*!  fifth 
it  is  cunsidered  to  modify  the  diBconJance  so  far 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  used  as  a  concord.  This 
rule  is  of  oM  Htandint,'.  es|H'<  ially  in  re;,'anl  to 
tile  iKCummcL-  of  the  chnnl  tliatuuically,  as  (,<)  iu 
the  key  of  C,  which  was  admitted  in  the  strict 
old  (style  where  discorda  were  excluded.  Of  in- 
tervals which  are  changeable  into  major  or  minor 
the  diminished  seventh  in  the  commonest,  (/'), 
which  is  a  Hemitone  leas  than  the  ordinary  minor 
tsmttlh  ig),  according  to  tho  role  above  given. 
Tbe  ooniplete  chord,  which  is  commonly  known 
as  that  of  the  *  diminished  seventh,*  (h),  is 
properly  speaking  an  Inveciioii  <^  a  diord  of  the 
iniiior  ninthf  It  ooeurs  with  remarkable 
(j>       (0       (g)       (*)  (0  


frequency  in  modem  music,  part  of  its  popularity 
BO  doubt  arising  firom  the  singular  iacilitiea  for 
modulation  which  it  affinds.    For  the  notes  of 

which  it  ia  componed  l>cin^'  at  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  any  one  of  them  can  be  ohoeen 
at  will  to  stand  as  minor  ninth  to  the  root  which 

irt  nn'L  r-^ti H .<!.  Tims  the  above  chord  might  be 
writteu  iu  lithor  ot  the  following  ways — 


ia  which  Db,  Fb,  and  G  are  rtt^pLctively  the 
minor  ninths  to  C,  £b,  and  F|,  the  absent  root 
notes,  and  could  paM  into  so  many  different  keys 
as  those  root  notes  could  serve,  either  a.-*  doini- 
aaa^  ionio,  or  supertonio.  £See  Coaxqe,  Mo- 
mrLATioir.] 

The  dhocd  of  the  ilitninishetl  thiril.  as  (I),  oe- 
ours  in  mnsie  as  the  inversion  of  the  chord  of  the 
augmsnted  dxtfa,  ae  (I).  It  has  sodk  »  •tnii(^7 

(»)  (0 


marked  character  of  its  own  that  great  composers 
aeem  agreed  to  reserve  it  tar  wpmal  eonrions. 

Bach  uses  it  with  powerful  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  'Crucihxus'  in  his  B  minor  Mass,  and  hvc- 
thoven  in  the  churttS  to  the  HUne  words  in  his 
*  Miasa  Solcunis.'  [C.  H.  II.  P.] 

DIMINUENDO.  T.ossening  the  tone  from 
loud  to  soft;  employed  indioonminatehr  with 

dccTc^cendo.  ExpresMd  if  dim.  or  dimm^  and 
by  the  sign  ^ — — 

DIMIinJTTON,  in  Counterpoint,  is  the  re- 
petition of  a  Hubject  or  figure  iu  notes  of  less 
value  than  in  its  original  statement^  ae— 


I 


i 


It  is  a  device  almost  confined  to  music  of  a  coo* 
trapuntal  character,  such  as  Aignei  and  eaMos, 
and  is  not  of  as  frequent  occurrence  as  augmeniv 
tion,  which  is  its  converse.  There  is  an  exainple 
in  Ilaudel's  chorus  'Let  all  tho  angels  of  God' 
in  tho  Messiah  i  in  Bach's  weU^cnown  fogoe 
in  £,  No.  33  in  the  'Weytempsrizte  Clavier*: 
and  iu  the  Overtmw  to  the  MMstensiu:;i  r  hy 
Wagner.  [C.IIH.P.] 

DINORAH.  The  original  and  Italian  title 
of  Meyerbeer's  opera  which  was  Ivonght  out  in 
Paris  (Oijera  Comique,  Ajiril  4,  1859)  as  'Lt-> 
Panlon  de  Ploermel" — Cabel  as  Dinorah.  Di- 
norah  was  pixxluoed,  with  recitatives  by  Meyer- 
beer, and  under  his  own  direction,  at  Covent 
Garden  July  36,  1859,  in  3  acts,  with  Miolaa 
Carvalho  as  the  heroine  ;  and  in  f^nglish  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year  at  Drury  Luie  by  J^fne 
and  Hanison. 

DIRECT.  A  maiic  (w>)  to  be  found  in  moae 
up  to  the  prei?ent  century  at  the  end  of  a  page, 
and  even  of  a  line,  to  warn  the  performer  of  ue 
note  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  page  or  lino^ 
like  the  catchword  at  the  foot  of  a  pnce, 
formerly  universal,  and  still  retaioMi  iu  tlie 
Quarterly  Review, 


Thus 


indicates  that  the  first 
note  of  the  aaait  line 

will  be  G. 

DIKECr  MOTION  is  the  prvsresnon  of  parts 
or  voices  in  a  dmilar  direetion,  as — 


As  a  matter  of  contraanntai  eiftet  it  1e 
and  less  effeetiTe  than  OomtABT  Hotiox,  w  liich 
see.  [C.H.H.  P.] 

DIS.   The  German  term  for  Df ,  and  also. 

according  to  a  curious  former  Viennese  custom, 
for  £b.  The  £roica  Symphony  was  announoad 
at  Clement's  eoneert  April  7,  1B05  (its  finl 
perfonnunct''),  and  iit  Mi  ier's  concsi^  i8o^  WM 

'in  Dis.'    l)Eti  is  the  ttrm  for  Db. 

DlSCtVNT,  di*-catitut,  a  double  song ;  aA- 
ginaUj  the  mel«fy  or  'oouaterpoint*  snng  w  ith  a 

lilain-soHfj; ;  thence  the  np]w>r  voice  or  leiwlins 
nielo«ly  iu  a  piece  of  part- music  ;  aud  thence  the 
canto,  cantus,  or  soprano  voiie,  which  was  fbr> 
merly — as  late  as  Mendelssohn,  who  uaed  to  say 
_  he  had  learnt  it  from  Zdter— written  m 
VJ'  the  C  clef.  Thus  in  earlier  Engliiih  tbe 
Ini  word  'discant*  or  'descant'  meatu  an  air: 
'  And  sprightly  voice  sweet  descant  sing.* 

And  the  violiii,  beoaose  it  took  the  upper  pari 

in  the  quartet,  was  oalled  the  'diskant- Violin.* 

DISCORD  is  a  combination  of  notes  which 
produces  a  certain  restleiis  craving  in  the  miiid 
for  some  further  onmhinatiflii  qmi  which  it  can 
rest  with  satisfiMtion. 

Discords  comprise  ioeh  diordi  aa  oootain  notee 
which  are  next  to  e;Kh  other  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  such  as  have  augmented  or  diminished 
intarvak^  with  the  esoeptioaiatkekttwt  
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fbe  ohorti  of  the  0th  and  3rd  oo  tbe  teoond  note 

of  any  key.  The  changed  ootnbiuation  which 
mu»t  follow  them  in  ocdw  to  raUeve  the  aeoiie  of 
pain  they  pvoduoe  it  eallad  tho  nMlntion.  For 

the  variodH  kimla  of  diaoocdt  and  thtir  rose- 
lutions  see  Harmony.  [C.U.H.P.] 

DISSOLUTO  PUNITO,  IL,  OssiA  IL  dox 
Giovanni.  full  title  of  Monrfe'a  opent,  no 

well  known  by  the  latter  half  of  its  aaBMb  [See 

Don  Giovanni.] 

DISSONANCE  is  any  oomblnatton  of  notes 
which  oti  being  itounded  together  pruduees  bkats  ; 
that  ii^  an  altentate  atwwigtbening  and  weakening 
of  the  foand,  arising  from  the  op[>ositi<m  of  the 
vibniticiiis  uf  tithor  their  prime  tones,  or  their  liar- 
moQics  or  their  combinatioa  tone^  which  causes 
ftpvnfidMnMAiintotiMMr.  [C.H.H.P.] 

DITAL  HARP,  or  dmmiatfo  liMrp4iiliv  one 

of  the  numerous  attempts  made  .ibout  the  be- 
ginning of  this  oentuzy  to  improve  or  replace 


the  c'l't"".  I'Mwanl  T.i^'ht  npppnr!i  to  have  in 
Veuied  Uiid  iut  lu  ui  feUiu^vd  iusUiuueut  abou 


Um  jaut  1798.  Th»  haip-loto  had  origuially 
kwolvo  oalgoi  •triqg*' 

bat  this  notatkm  waa  a  major  ilxih  h%h«r  in 

pitch  than  the  actual  sounds.    In  1S16  thv  niure 
Edward  Light  took  out  a  patent  fur  an  iiupruve- 
ment  in  this  inntrument,  which  he  now  d>Bomi« 
nated  'the  ]'.riti.-ili  Inirp-lute."    Tlie  pat^-nt  was 
for  the  applicutiun  ot  certain  pieces  of  uieehauiKni 
I  called  'ditals*  or  'thumb-keys/  in  distinction 
from  •  pedals '  or '  foot-keys ' ;  each  dital  producing 
by  pressure  the  deprewion  of  a  stop-ring  or 
eye  to  draw  the  string  down  upon  a  fret  and 
thus  ahoftoo  ita  offKtivo  leogtht  and  render  the 
pitch  more  aeote.  Tho  moat  oomfdelo  fautrnment 
of  this  cunMtruction  lie  uanieil  the  '  Dital  liarp.' 
In  this  each  strii^  has  a  'dital'  to  raise  it  a 
•emiione  at  pleasure.  [A.J.H.] 
DITTEnsDollF,  Karl  DirrKn-^  von— whote 
ori^nal  name  was  DiTTKBS— diatii^uished  vio* 
Ifauit,  and  prolifle  oomposer  in  all  hraiiehes  of 
music,  but  specially  estt^-metl  for  his  German 
national  o|)eras;  bom  at  Vienna,  Nov.  2,  1739. 
He  soon  outstripped  his  eariy  teachers  on  the 
violin,  Konig  ami  Ziegler  (not  Ziigler,  a>  lie 
calld  him  in  bis  biography).    Ziegler  worked  his 
pupil  in  the  orchestra  at  St.  Stephen's,  and  also 
in  that  of  the  Schottenkirche.    Here  Ditters  wa-s 
noticed  by  hb  chiefs,  and  on  their  recommenda- 
tion wm  received  into  tba  private  band  of  the 
Prince  Ton  Hildburghansen.  who^  being  liimnelf 
a  man  of  high  cultivation,  looked  after  the  gen- 
eral etlucation  of  hia  young  [>age  (a  lad  ol  11), 
and  had  him  iniitructed  in  oompoaition  by  Bosxo, 
the  oonrt^ompaoer.  in  tibo  viobn  by  TVani,  and  in 
f.>reign  lan^uagt.-^,  ft  nci^g^  dancing,  and  rid'n^'. 
The  formation  of  his  taala  was  much  asitisted  by 
hearing  Vittorla  T«si,  who  sang  regularly  at  tho 
Prince's  concerts,  and  he  soon  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Gluck  and  Haydn.    When  the  Prince  dis- 
missed  his  band  in  1759  he  procured  a  plaoe  fior 
Ditters  in  tint  Empress's  oiHjra,  but  wi.^hing  to  see 
the  world  ho  started  in  I  "61  with  (iluck  on  a 
professional  tour  in  Italy,  where  hin  phving  wjw 
much  adnurc<l.    Meantime  tin-  faniouH  luul 
been  perfunuing  in  Vienita  wiili  great  HUOceM, 
but  Dittcrsdorf  on  his  return  vanquUbsd  ldm{ 
the  general  verdlet  was  'lilach  has  marveUoos 
execation,  but  Ditters  also  speaks  to  the  heart.' 
Hit*  intimacy  with  Haydn  w&h  of  service  to  them 
both.    'Whenever  we  hearc^'  says  he,  'a  new 
piece,  wo  went  through  it  carefully  together, 
doing  juhtico  to  all  that  wa«  gfMxl,  and  criL'cis- 
uiu  what  was  bad  in  it' — an  impartial  course 
s^jrn  pmsnsd  hv  young  comp»oeers.   In  the 
early  part  of  1764  he  went  with  Ghuk  and 
Guadagni  to  Frankfort  for  the  election  and  coro- 
nation (AprD  3)  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  as  King 
of  the  RomanH.    He  played  twice  at  court  wiili 
brilliant  success,  but  his  txpcctati<»ni<  were  not 
otherwise  fulfilled,  and  on  his  return  to  Vienna 
tlu-  rudeness  of  Count  Wenzel  Spork,  the  then 
^  umiuger  of  the  theatre,  made  him  ghtdly  accept 
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Hm  pail  of  wpdlmsiiiter  to  the  Mdiop  of  Gm«- 

wanlein,  rice  Mii  liai  1  Haydn  departed  to  Salz- 
burg. For  hia  uew  uuuter  he  composed  aympho- 
Biea,  vioUimioiiosrtos,  ttring  qoartets,  ud  his 
firut  oratorio,  '  Isaeco  fijXTira  del  Reilentorc,'  to  a 
I.atin  a<laptation  uf  Metastasio  by  the  Bishop 
himself.  He  alto  started  %  anall  tbMtre  in  tho 
ca^tl.-,  for  which  he  wrote  several  pieces,  includ- 

his  tint  comic  o|)era,  'Amore  in  Musica.* 
But  in  69  the  Bishop  received  a  rebuke  from 
the  Empress  on  the  laxity  of  his  life,  and  dia* 
miiised  his  whole  band.  At  Troppan  Dittemdorf 
made  tho  acrjuaintanco  of  Count  S  haftrotsch, 
Prince  Bishop  of  Breslati,  who  invited  him  to 
his  estate  at  Johaimisbeir<gf,  where  he  was  living 
in  retirement  and  disgrace.  Th«>  versatile  mu- 
sician found  means  to  cheer  his  master's  solitude. 
He  got  together  a  band,  engaged  ringen  and 
musit'iariH,  sot  up  a  theatre,  wrote  opcnw*  and 
oraU>riu8,  and  went  out  hunting,  all  with  e(pial 
Best.  In  return  for  hin  services  he  was  made, 
thntii'^'h  the  Bi»hoj»'«  influence  (in  1770"),  Knight 
ot  the  ( MiMen  Spur  ^a  distinction  enjoyetl  by  Gluck 
and  Mozart>,  and  Amtdiauptmann  of  Freiwaldau 
(1 773),  and  reonved  a  title  of  nobility—'  Ditters 
Ton  Dittersdorf.'  The  oratorio  '  Davido'  and  the 
cumie  opera  '  II  viaggiatore  Americano'  belong  to 
this  penod,  and  it  was  while  rfthearsiny  them  that 
he  fell  in  lore  with  FVfliilan  Nioofim,  whom  he 
ha<i  <'ni;ai,'ed  from  Vienna,  and  marrietl  her.  Dur- 
ing a  visit  to  Vienna  he  composed  '  Ester/  words 
by  the  Abb^  PIntus,  fir  the  eoneerto  (Dec.  1 9  and 

'77.'^^  '"1  *i<l  of  Uie  widows'  fund  of  the 
Tonkiinstler  .Societ&t.  Between  tho  parts  he 
played  a  oonewrto  of  hia  own,  and  so  pleased  the 
Emperor,  that  on  (JnismannV  death  (.Ian.  22, 
1774),  he  wished  to  aiipuint  him  oourt-cjipell- 
nieiHtcr,  l>ut  Dittcrtidorf^  waa  too  pioad  to  apply 
for  the  vMt,  and  the  Em[>eror  wa^*  not  inclined 
to  offer  ft  nnsolicited.  '  Ester'  was  rejK^ated  be- 
fore tho  court  in  1 785  ;  '  Iiiacco '  was  performed 
in  YiMina  (1776);  and  'Giohbe,'  also  written  for 
the  Tonkfhiatler  Soeietit,  on  April  8  and  q, 
17^^),  one  part  each  niLjht,  Dittersdorf  hiniKtlf 
conducting.  In  1789  it  was  woduoed  in  Berlin 
with  marked  anooets.  On  aaothervirit  to  Vienna, 
in  17^^,  lie  product  d  a  fynnphouy  on  Ovids 
Mctauiurphoses  at  the  morning  concerts  in  the 
Afigarten,  and  it  waa  on  thla  oooarien  thai  the 
oOen-qnotefl  conversation  with  the  Eniporor  Jo- 
seph II  took  place.  '  i>er  Apotheker  uud  der 
Doctor'  (July  it),  a  lively,  sound,  though  some- 
what roui^'h  open'tta,  which  has  kept  the  stage 
U*  the  ]>rtr>cnt  day  ;  '  Betrug  durch  Alterglauben' 
(Oct.  3,  17S6)  :  '  Democrito  corretto*  (Jan.  34, 
17^7);  'Die  Liebe  im  Narrenhause*  (April  13), 
all  at  Vienna;  and  '  Hieronymus  Knicker'  (Leo- 
poidstadt,  July  1789^  were  brilliant  successes, 
with  the  exception  of '  Democrito.'  In  the  mean- 
time things  had  ehaaged  at  Johannisherg.  Hie 
Bishop's  band,  diMnissod  dviring  tlie  war,  had 
reassembled  after  the  Peace  of  Tcschen,  1779. 
About  1790  Dittersdorf  waa  obliged  to  attend  to 
hiadutifs  at  Freiwaldau,  aiul  d uri tig  hil  absence 
his  enemies  slandered  him  to  the  Biahop.  Dit- 
terwiocf  noned  him  devotedly  dming  hii  long 


llIneM,  hat  on  his  death  (1795) 

with  500  gulden,  a  sum  soon  exli.iusted  in 
visiting  the  baths  with  a  view  to  restore  his 
health*  ihatterad  by  lus  irregalaritlei.  Hit  next 

asylum  was  at  the  honne  of  Count  von  StUlfriod 
at  Kuthlhotta  in  Bohemia,  and  here,  in  spite  of 
(instant  suil'ering,  he  composed  o}>eras,  sym* 
phonies,  and  imiumerable  j)ianoforte  pieces,  for 
which  he  in  vain  suu^'hi  a  punliasor.  On 
his  death-bed  he  dictateil  hiA  auUil>iography  to 
his  son.  and  died  two  days  after  it  was  com- 
pleted, Oct .  3 1 , 1 7  9  9 .  Dittersdorf  was  a  thoronghly 

popular  coinpi>S4T.  He  |>o»ises,st'(l  a  real  vein  of 
comedy,  vivacity,  and  quick  invention,  bright 
spontaneooa  melody,  original  instmmeatatioB,  and 
breadth  in  the  eiiM  iuMes'  an  !  'finales,' qualities 
which,  exercised  on  pleasing  librettos,  made  him 
the  darling  of  his  oontemporariee.  He  held  the 
same  position  in  Germany  that  Gretry  <lid  in 
France,  though  inferior  to  Grv'tiy  in  delicacy, 
spirituality,  and  depth  of  sentiment.  His  an^ 
torios,  much  vahie<l  in  their  time  :  his  !.\TOphonies, 
in  the  style  of  Haydu,  though  inferior  to  Haytln 
in  grace  and  livelineee ;  hiaviolin -concertos,  string- 
quartets  (of  which  la  were  published  in  1866), 
duos.  '  divortimenti,*  a  concerto  with  11  instru- 
ments obbligato.  masses,  motets,  and  songs — all 
contributed  to  his  &nie,  and  if  they  did  not  siir* 
TiTe  him,  were  of  moment  in  thdr  day.  Beadaa 
the  ofHjras  alremly  named  he  e  imp.>.s<-d  '  Lo  sposo 
burlato'  (1775) ;  '  1^  Contadina  fedele'  (1785) ; 
'  Orphettt  der  swelte*  (1787) ;  *  Daa  rotho  Kipp- 
chen'(i788);  '  Der  Schiffspatron  '  (i  789) ;  'Ho- 
cus  Pocus'  (1790);  '  Das  Gespenst  mit  der  Trom- 
mel' (1 794> ;  '  Gott  Man  oder  der  eiseme  Mann': 
'  Don  Quixotte'  ;  '  r>er  Schach  von  Schiras*  (all 
1795)  ;  '  UgoUno,'  grand  '  ot>era  seria';  '  Die  lus- 
tigen  Weib«r  von  Windsor  ;  'Dar  schone  Herb> 
stag' (all  1796);  •  Der  Temengewinnst*:  'Der 
M^chen-niarkt';  'Die Opera  buffa';  'DunCori* 
baldi'  (1798) ;  'U  Tribunale  di  Giove/  serenato 
( 1 788) ;  and  '  Das  Miklchen  von  Cola.*  *  aoag  of 
Ossian's,  for  pianoforte  (1795).  Of  tSm  vym- 
phonies,  'Six  Simphonies  ^  8  parties';  'Tn)is 
Simphoniea  ^  4  )>artiee  obL,  etc';  and  'Stm- 
phonie  dans  Ic  genre  do  einq  nations,  etc were 
published  in  Paris  in  1770.  Qn  the  title-jm-e  of 
the  tirst  set  he  is  called  '  fimt  Tiolin  and  uiaitre 
do  muaiqoe  to  Prinoe  Eeterhaiy.*  Hie  antobio^ 
graphy  (I>eipsic  180O  forms  the  foundation  of 
Arnold's  'Karl  von  Dittersdorf,  etc.  Bildungsbuch 
far  jongo  Tottkttaatlor*  (Erfiirt  1810).  [C.F.P.] 

DIVERTIMENTO,  a  toim  an^bgrod  ftr  ir*- 
rioua  pieces  uf  music 

I.  In  Moaart  it  dedgnatee  a  piece  closely  aktik 
to  a  Skuevadb  or  Cabsation,  usually  in  6  or  7 
movements— thoqgh  eometimes  only  4,  and  onoe 
as  many  aa  10;  indifletently  for  tno  or  qaartet 
of  Htrings,  wind  alone,  or  wind  ;\iid  :-triii_"«  mixed. 
Koi^hfl's  Catalogue  contaiu.<j  no  les.s  Uian  a.:  uf 
such  Divortimenti.  The  following  ia  the  order 
of  the  movements  in  one  of  them  (no.  287)  : — 
(i)  Allegro;  (a)  Andante grazio«o  (6 variatioa.<i); 
(3)  Minuet;  (4^  Adayio;  (51  Minuet;  (6)  Aa> 
daute  and  Allegro  molto.  The  changes  <d  key 
are  slight ;  in  sumt  there  is  no  change  at  alL 
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a.  A  Pot-pourri  or  arrangement  of  the  airs  of 
■a  opeia  or  other  pieoa     oittbMtarft  «r  pianOi 

DIVERTISSEMENT.  AldndiirdiorilMnet. 

such  asTagliotii's  'Divertissement  Sili  sit  ri,' some- 
tiinee  mixcxl  with  songn.  A\tn>  a  jtot  puurri  or 
piaoe on  given  motift,  such  an  Sclmhert'e  'Direr* 

tiuwiiient  h  rhong^roiw.'  AN-i  tlic  Fr»-tKh  term 
for  uti  entr'acte.    The  term  it*  no  longer  used. 

DIVISION  VIOLIN,  THE,  the  title  of  a 
worit  whicih.  duzii^  the  Utter  part  of  the  17th 
cmtmy  and  for  aoine  time  afterward^  was  the 
fiivotmie  Tade-meeam  of  amateur  yidinbte.  It 

w  i.s  tlie  successor  of  'The  Division  Violist'  of 
Christopher  Simpeon,  fint  publiahed  in  1659. 
Botii  worin  ooBMrt  of  dlTMoni,  or  ▼ariationa, 

upon  a  pivrn  theme  or  etibject,  denoniinatt  il  the 
'  ground.'  The  earlier  work  contains  instructions 
finr  performing  such  diviriona  extempore,  hat  the 
later  one  i»  ctmfined  to  divixione  alre.vlv  com- 
posed. These  are  often  u|K>a  popular  Hong-tuues 
or  other  well-known  subjects.  The  first  edition 
of  '  The  r)ivi«i»>n  Violin'  appeared  in  en- 
graved on  copjH;r  plate><,  and  a  tsecond  part  a 
nw  ^rears  later.  Both  part«  went  through  several 
editions,  the  contents  of  which  varied,  but  were 
always  derived  from  the  best  composers  of  the 
day,  amongst  whom  were  Henrj'  and  Daniel 
Puroell,  Davie  Mell,  John  Banister,  Solonum, 
John,  and  Henry  Bodei,  Q.  B.  Draghi,  Jeremhdi 
Clark,  t  tr  S..nie  pieces  hy  Corelli  are  included 
iu  soma  of  the  later  ediiioua.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DIVISIONS,  in  the  musical  nomenclature  of 
the  17th  and  18th  eentoiiei,  were  rapid  pas- 

aagC'* — slow  notes  dirulnl  into  quick  ones— as 
naturally  takes  place  in  variationH  on  a  theme  or 
grwind.  Hence  the  word  can  be  applied  to  quick 
c<>n'<e<nitivf>  priwiaijcs  like  the  long  semiquaver 
ruiia  iu  liaudel's  bravura  songs,  as  : — 


m. 

DIVITIS,  Antonius,  or  Aktoine  lk  TvirnE, 
ft  French  compaeer,  and  colleague  of  Mouton  as 
ringer  in  the  dtafwl  of  Louis  XII,  who  reigned 
from  1498  to  1515.  The  following  ia  a  list  of 
his  woricsat  present  known  ; — (i)  A 4-part  m.iss, 
'Osode  Barbara'  (.MS."),  in  tlie  library  at  Cam- 
bray.  (2)  A  6-|>art  Credo  (M.S.)  in  the  Royal 
Xabrary  at  Munich.  (3)  A  mass.  '  t^uem  dicunt 
homines'  (of  which  Ambros  gives  a  deHcrintion 
in  his  hisUny  of  music),  in  the  15th  book  of 
1^  ooDeetioa  by  Pierre  Attaignant  of  Paris. 
(4)  A  motet,  'CMoria  laus,'  in  the  toth  iKKik 
of  the  collection  of  ancient  motets  by  Pierre 
Attaignant  (Paris  1530)  who  has  alio,  in  his 
collection  of  Magnificats  {Parin,  15.^),  included 
one  by  Divitii.  (5)  A  motet,  *  Deeolatorum  oonso- 
]a«or,'in  4  parte,  in  the  tit  booic  of  the  'Motetti 
dell.t  corma '  ( Petrucci.  Venice  1 5 14 1  (^')  Many 
uoteta  fur  3  voices  iu  the  collection  'Trium 


vocom  cantiones  centum  D'  published  by  Petreius 
(Nuremberg  1540).    (7)  A  setting  of  the  woida 

'  Ipta  est  specioea,'  in  the  cnllcction  '  Bicinift 
Gallica,  Latiua,  Germanica,  etc./  published  by 
Rhaw  (Wittenl>erg).  (8)  Two  chansons,  under 
the  name  Le  Kiche,  in  the  collection  '  des  [dus 
excelleutes  chansons'  publiehed  by  Nicolas  Duche- 
ndnintssi.  (J.B.8.B.] 

DLABACZ,  GoTTTBlBi)  Johanw,  librarian  and 
choir-master  of  the  Premonstratensian  convent 
of  Strahor,  Pragae;  bom  July  17,  17.^8,  died 
Feb.  4.  iSjo.  Author  of  'All,L?em.  hiHtorisches 
KunMtlerlexikon  fur  Bohmen,'  etc  ^Prague  1815- 
18,  3  vole.);  'Viemwh  eines  Ymeidmiie  der 
vorzuglichston  Tonkiinstler,*  etc.  (in  Rigger's 
Statistik  von  Bohme^) — two  exact  and  valuable 


DO.  Tlie  syllable  used  in  Italy  and  England 
in  eolfikiog  instead  of  Ut.  It  is  said  by  F^tis  to 
have  been  the  invention  of  O.  B.  Dooi,  a  learned 

Delia  Cru.^i-an  and  writOT  on  the  mtisic  of  the 
ancients,  who  died  1669.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
'  Musico  pratioo'  of  Bonondni  (1673),  where  it  b 
Kaid  to  be  employed  'per  es»ere  pHinionante.* 

DOCTOR  OF  MUSIC.  The  superior  degree 
in  music  conferred  by  the  English  Univenritiea, 
the  inferior  one  being  that  of  Bachelor.  These 
degreea  can  be  traced  aa  fiur  bock  aa  the  15th 
century :  an  outline  of  their  history  and  of  the 
history  of  musical  study  at  the  T'nivi  rNiti(  s  has 
been  given  under  the  title  Bacubu>b.  In  the 
ordinary  coone  the  degree  of  Badidor  of  Mueie 
must  at  Oxford  and  Cambrid;.,'e  preceilc  tlmt  of 
Doctor  by  a  period  of  five  years ;  but  by  special 
leave  of  the  University  the  degrees  may  be  taken 
together,  and  the  honorary*  de^jree  (»f  D<K't<)r 
of  Music  has  occanionally  been  conferred  on 
musicians  of  distinction  who  had  not  graduated 
Bachelors.  At  Dublin  no  interval  of  time  is 
necessary,  and  the  degrees  may  in  all  cases  be 
taken  on  the  same  day,  other  conditions  being 
fulfilled.  Ancag  Oxford  Dootoin  of  Muaio  the 
following  an  the  beet  known  names:  —  John 
Marbcck,  1550;  John  Bnll,  1586;  W.  Heather 
(founder  of  the  Profeasorvhip),  1622  ;  Ame,  1 759; 
Barney,  1769;  CSaUoott,  1785;  Crotch,  1799;  8. 
Wesley,  1839;  Bishop,  1S54.  Haydn  received 
an  honorary  degree  on  his  visit  to  0.\ford  in 
1 791,  when  his  Symphony  in  O,  thence  eaUed 
the  Oxfcnd  Symphony,  was  [lerfcnned.  Tin-  >rtme 
distinctton  is  said  to  have  been  otferetl  to  Handel 
in  1733*  whan  Ua  'E2sther*  was  performed  at 
Commemoration,  and  to  have  been  refu»ed  by 
him  with  characteristic  humour.  Cambridge 
own.H  the  following  names  : — Greene,  1 730 ;  Boyue, 
1749;  Randall,  17.^6;  Naree,i757;  Cooke,  1775; 
Walmisley,  184S;  Stemdale  Bennett,  1856 ;  Mao- 
farren,  1875  ;  Sullivan,  1876;  Joachim,  1877. 

During  the  last  century  there  was  no  examina* 
tion  fat  either  degree ;  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
candidate  to  present  an  '  c\en  ise,'  or  c  omposition, 
to  be  performed  in  the  Music  School.  Stricter 
regttbnoBO  bave  been  now  establit<hed,  with  the 
view  of  giving  a  more  genuine  cliar.n  ter  to  these 
degrees;  and  the  following  rulca  are  in  fuiue. 

Gga 
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At  Oxford  the  candidate  for  a  degree  of  lto«.  I 
Doe.  mtlBt  oompose  and  send  in  to  th<  rmfeseor 
a  TOOal  oompamion  secular  or  sacred,  containing 
nal  eight-part  harmony  and  good  eighty>art  fugid 
OOtmterpoint,  with  accoinpauinionti  for  a  full 
onheatn»  of  such  a  length  aa  to  occupy  from 
forty  to  alziy  nfaiatM  in  pedbnnance.  The 
exercise  having  heen  approved  liy  the  Professor, 
an  examinatiQU  follows,  embracing  the  following 
•objectot—nMrmoDy:  Eight-part  counterpoint; 
Canon,  Imitnticm,  etc.  in  eight  parts;  Fugue; 
ITorm  incompositiou  ;  lustrumentation  ;  Musical 
Histoiy;  A  critical  knowledge  of  the  soorcs  of 
the  standard  works  of  the  great  conqKMCra;  and 
so  much  of  the  science  of  Acoustics  as  relatei  to 
the  theory  of  Harmony.  Afler  duly  paRninj,'  tliis 
examination  (which  is  entirely  in  writing)  the 
candidate  must  hare  Ma  exeroise  publicly  per- 
formed in  Oxford,  witli  complete  band  an.l  chorus 
nt  hia  own  expense ;  and  must  deposit  the  MS. 
ftill-eoore  in  the  Library  of  the  Muno  School. 
The  fees  on  taliingthis  degree  amount  to  aV"  mt  £20. 
The  regulations  at  (Cambridge  and  Dublin  are  al- 
mcetidentioil  withihoae  of  Oxfbrd,and  the  amount 
of  the  fees  much  the  same.  Degrees  in  music  are 
not  conferred  by  the  University  of  Ixmdon. 

An  anomalous  power  of  creating  a  Doctor  of 
Music  by  diploma  still  vests  in  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  The  only  r^ulation  existing  in 
Muneetiott  with  this  strange  prerogative  is  that 
the  person  for  wbow  benefit  it  i*  execoiied  shall 
pay  £63  in  fees.  [O.A.F.] 

DOHLER,  TbiODOB,  of  a  Jewish  family, 
bom  April  30,  1814,  at  Naples;  died  Feb.  21, 
1856,  at  Florence ;  an  accomplished  pianist,  and 
OeoBpaeer  of '  suilon '  music— a  vendor  uf  tlir'  sort 
of  ware  for  which  the  withet  'elegant'  seems  to 
have  been  inventejL  mt  Ikntasias,  i.e.  operatic 
tunes  embroidered  with  arpoggioe;  his  *  Varia- 
tiom  de  concert,*  or  'do  salon' — similar  tunes 
sot  moOMMrilj  operatic,  but  bediiened  with  the 
same  ciMap  emhioidery ;  his  'Transcriptions' — 
nondflHiipt  tunee  hespaagled  after  the  selfsame 
fiwhion;  hii  'Noctninee*  eentimental  cau  suor^ 
mail.'  up  of  a  tearful  ttm(?  for  the  right  hand  prop- 
ped u|>on  undulating  platitudes  for  the  left,  in 
J>  flat ;  hia  *  Etudes, '  also  '  de  salon*  or '  de  concert' 
— Home  small  piece  of  digital  gymnastlOB  with 
little  sotmd  and  less  sense, — are  one  and  aU  of  the 
same  calibre,  reprehensible  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  and  lacking  even  that  quaintneis  or 
eccentricity  which  might  ttltfmaftely  daim  a  nook 
in  some  collection  of  musical  hrir-i)  hrac.  Dohler 
was  an  infant  phenomenon,  and  as  such  the  pupil 
of  Benedict,  then  resident  at  Naplae.  In  1819 
he  was  sent  to  Vienna,  and  became  Carl  Czemy's 
pupil.  Fwm  Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  34, 
he  wen*  to  Naplea,  Pteii,  and  London— then 
travelled  in  Holland,  Denmark.  Poland,  and 
Bassia — as  a  successful  fashionable  virtuoso.  He 
died  of  a  disease  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
troubl' d  him  for  the  la-t  nine  years  of  his  life. 
His  works,  if  works  they  can  be  called,  reach  as 
fiu*  as  opus  75.  [E  I).] 

DOLBY,  OBABbom.    See  SAnrtov,  Ma* 


DOLCE,  i.e.  sweetly ;  a  sign  nsuaify  aoeora- 

panied  by  piano,  sofUy — p  doL,  and  implying  that 
a  aweet  melodiooa  feeling  is  to  be  put  into  the 
pbraae.  Beethoven  (op.  59,  no.  i)  has  mft  dokt ; 
and  Schumann  begiriH  the  Finale  of  his  Sym- 
phony with  /  dolct,  which  is  diiHcult  to  realise. 

DOMIKANT  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  5th 
note  of  the  scale  cf  any  key  counting  upwanl*. 
Thiia  G  ia  the  dominant  in  the  key  of  C,  ¥  in 
that  of  Bh,  and  Ft  in  that  of  B.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  key  of  a  passage  cannot  be 
tinguished  for  certain  unless  some  chord  in  it 
has  this  note  for  root ;  for  which  reason  also  it  ia 
called  in  (It-nnan  '  Der  lierrschendo  Ton.'  The 
dominant  plays  a  most  important  part  in  ca- 
dences, in  which  it  is  indispensable  th&t  the* key 
should  be  strongly  marked;  and  it  is  therefoce 
the  point  of  rest  in  the  imjaerfiBct  cadence  «r 
half  close,  and  the  point  of  departure  to  the  tonio 
in  the  perfect  cadence  or  full  dose.  [Modjes.] 

It  auo  marin  the  Aviilon  of  tha  ioala  into  two 
parts ;  as  in  fugues,  in  wlllch  if  a  Kujiject 
oonuneucea  with  the  tonic  ita  anawer  commences 
with  the  domfaiant,  and  ^ioa  ymk.  In  the 
sonata  form  it  used  to  be  almost  invariable  for 
the  second  subject  to  be  in  the  key  ot  the 
dominant,  except  when  the  movement  was  in 
a  minor  key,  in  wliich  case  it  was  optional  for 
that  j>art  of  the  movement  to  bo  in  the  relative 
major.  In  lighter  and  simpler  kinds  of  com- 
position the  liarmonio  iMsis  of  the  music  o&en 
alternates  chietiy  between  tonio  and  dominant, 
and  even  in  the  most  elaborate  and  deeply  thought 
works  the  aama  tendeocy  is  apparent,  though  the 
ideas  may  been  80  extended  a  aoaleaatonuiice  Ae 
alternation  less  obvious.  [C.H.H  P. 

DOMINO  NOIR,  LE.  Op^  oomique  in  3 
acts,  words  by  Scribe,  music  by  Aulwr  ;  prodooed 
Dec.  2,  1837.  Translated  by  Chorley  and  pro- 
duced in  English  (an  earlier  attempt  had  lailud) 
Feb.  20,  x86i,  at  Covent  Gaideai. 

DON  CARLOS,  (i)  An  opera  seria  in  3  acts, 
words  by  Tarantini,  music  by  Costa;  produced  at 
Her  Majesty's  Theatre,  London,  June  »,  1844. 
(2)  Grand  opera  in  5  acts,  words  by  Dcra^ry 
and  Du  Locle,  music  by  Verdi;  produced  at  the 
Grand  Opt  ra,  Paris,  March  11,  i9S7,  and  in 
London,  at  Ucr  Ui^ea^a  Ttm^  Ja&a  4  oC 

the  same  year. 

DON  GIOVANNI— or,  full  title,  H  dliMiliito 
punito,  oBsia  il  Don  Giovanni — opera  buffa  in  J 
acts;  wofda  by  Da  P(mte;  music  by  Mosart. 
Produced  at  Prague  Oct.  »9,  1787  (the  overtoM 
written  the  night  Ijefore) ;  at  Vienna  May  7, 
1788,  with  3  extra  pieces,  '  In  quail,'  '  Mi  tradi,* 
'Dalla  aua  pace';  in  London.  King's  Theatre. 
April  12,  I  Si  7.  AutQgiaph  in  pomnaiiinn  of 
Mine.  Viardot  (iarcia. 

BON  PASQUALE,  opera  buflk  in  3 
music  by  Donizetti.    Proiluce<l  Jan.  4,  I843. 
the  Italiens,  Paris ;  in  London,  U«r  Hajetity's 
Theatre.  Jnne  30,  1843. 

DON  QUIXOTE,  a  conii.-  opera  in  3  acta; 
words  by  G.  MaoOaiTen,  music  by  G.  A.  Mao- 
&n«n;  prodnoed at Dmiy  I^aa^  ^flb. 3>  l&l^ 
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DONTZETTr,  O AFTAyo.  was  l  orn  at  Beigamo, 
ill  1798,  aix  years  after  Koisuai ;  and  though  he 
begaa  his  career  at  a  'veij«arly  age,  he  never 
achieved  any  important  succew  until  aftvr  Rossiui 
had  ceased  to  compose.  Having  completed  his 
atudies  at  the  Comservatorio  of  Naples,  under  | 
Major,  he  produced  at  V  ienna,  in  1818,  hia  iiret 
opera  *Eiinoo  di  Borgogna,'  whidi  was  rapidly 
followed  by  '  II  Fale^piame  di  Livonia'  (Mantiia, 
1819).  Hia  'Zonade  di  Grauata.'  brought  out 
faiWHwHatdy  aft«r *I1  Falegname*  a4  Rome,  pro- 
cured for  the  young  iuiitator  of  Rosgini  exemption 
from  the  cotiHcription.  and  the  honour  of  being 
Cirri tii  in  triumph  and  crowned  at  the  Capitol. 
The  first  work  however  l)y  Donizetti  which 
crossed  the  mountaiiiH  and  the  Hcas  and  gauned 
the  ear  of  all  Europe,  wan  '  Anna  Bulena,'  given 
for  the  first  time  at  Milan  in  1830.  Thia  ojwra, 
which  wa0  long  regarded  as  its  composer's  master- 
piece, was  written  for  Pasta  and  Rablltt.  It  was 
in  'Anna  Bolena'  too,  as  the  hnpenwnator  of 
Heniy  VIII,  that  Lablache  made  hia  first  great 
■uocesti  at  our  'King's  Theatre,'  as  the  Hayniarket 
opera  house  was  called  until  the  close  of  the  past 
reign.  Thegnu^laadmdodlons'ElfsIrd'Ainorer 
was  compo-,ed  fur  'Milan  in  1^32.'  '  I.ucia  di 
Laumermoor/  perhaps  the  most  iiopular  of  all 
D«nda«tll*s  woriu,  wm  written  fbr  Maples  is  1 835, 
the  part  of  E<lgardo  having  been  composed  ex- 
pressly for  Duprez,  that  of  Lucia  for  Persiani. 
Tilt'  lively  Uttls  operetta  called 'D  Campauello 
di  Nutu  '  was  prtnluced  under  very  interesting 
circuiustuuces,  to  save  a  Neapolitan  manager  and 
his  oorapaay  from  ruin.  *  If  you  would  only  give 
us  something  new  our  fortunes  would  be  made,' 
said  one  of  the  singers.  Donizetti  declarer!  tliey 
shoold  hsnre  an  operetta  from  hii*  pen  within  a 
week.  But  where  was  he  to  get  a  Ubretto  1  He 
determfned  Mnwelf  to  supply  that  first  necessity 
of  tlir  operatic  compiyser ;  and,  recollecting  a 
vaudeville  which  he  had  seen  some  yean  before 
•t  Pkris,  ealled  'Im  Sonnette  de  Noit,'  took  that 
for  his  subject,  re  arr;m,'ed  the  little  piece  in 
Operatic  form,  and  forthwith  set  it  to  muaio.  It 
ie  Mid  that  in  nine  day*  •  the  libretto  was  written. 
IIm  music  composed,  the  parts  learned,  the  opera 
perfbnned  and  the  theatre  aaved.'  Donizetti 
•eems  to  Imw  ponses-stNl  considerable  literary  fa- 
cility. He  designed  and  wrote  the  last  acts  both 
of  the  'Lucia'  and  of  'JjA  Favorita';  and  he 
himself  translated  into  Italian  the  libretto  of 
'  Betly '  and  '  La  Fille  du  li^giment.'  Donizetti 
had  visited  Paris  in  1835,  when  he  produced,  at 
the  Th«^tre  des  Italiens,  his  'Marino  Faliero.' 
five  years  l^ter  another  of  his  works  waa  brought 
out  at  the  same  estabKshment.  This  was  *La- 
crvzia  T^<»rgia'  (com|x^).H<xl  for  Milan  in  l'^.^')  ;  of 
which  the  'run '  was  cut  short  by  Victor  Hugo, 
wbia,  as  author  of  the  tragedy  on  which  Uie 
librt>tt«  i«  founded,  f  rVind  the  representations. 
•  Lucrezia  Liorgia '  became,  at  the  Italian  Opera 
of  Paris,  '  La  Rinegata'  —  the  Italians  of  Alex- 
and^-r  the  Sixth's  Court  lieiti-,,'  rhan.'id  into  Tnrkf. 
'  Lucrezia '  may  be  ranked  h  ith '  Lucia '  and  '  La 
Favorita*  among  the  most  sueeassfal  of  Doni- 
MUis opens.  'Ludn*  ooDtaiiuMiiMof themnt 


beautiful  melodies  in  the  sentimental  style  that 
its  composer  has  ever  produced ;  it  contains  too 
a  t-ourerted  finale  which  is  weU  designed  and 
admirably  dramatio.  The  favour  with  which 
'Lucrezia  Bofgia'  is  everywhere  rsoeived  may 
be  explained  partly  by  the  merit  of  the  music, 
which,  if  not  of  a  very  high  order,  !•  always 
singable  and  tuneful — partly  by  the  interest  of 
the  btnry,  partly  also  by  the  manner  in  which 
the  intcTOSt  is  divided  between  four  prinoipaL 
eharaeters,  so  tiiat  the  «aat  VMsfc  always  inehMle 
four  leading  Hiti;^'on4,  each  of  whom  is  well  provided 
for  by  the  couitK)ser.  fiut  of  the  great  dramatio 
situation,  in  which  a  voluptuous  drinking  song  is 
conlraHte<l  with  a  funeral  chant,  not  so  much  has 
been  made  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
musical  effect,  however,  would  naturally  be  more 
striking  in  the  drama  than  in  the  opera ;  riaoe 
in  the  former  singing  is  heard  only  in  this  one 
scene,  whereas  in  Uie  latter  it  is  heard  throughout 
the  opera.  'Luoreiia  Borgia'  may  be  said  to 
mark  the  distance  half  way  between  ^e  style 
of  Kusi^ini,  imitateil  by  Donizetti  for  bo  many 
years,  and  that  of  Verdi  which  he  in  some  mea* 
sure  anticipated :  tiins  portions  of  *  Maria  dl 
Roh.an '  (1843")  might  almost  have  been  written 
by  the  composer  of  'liigoletto.'  In  1840  Doni- 
aetti  reridted  Ftoris,  where  he  produced  suooes- 
sively  '  I  Martiri '  (which  as  *  Poliuto '  had  been 
foriiiddeu  at  Naples  by  the  censorship) ;  '  La  Fille 
du  Regiment,'  composed  for  the  Op^ra  Comiqus^ 
and  aften^'ards  brought  out  in  the  fonn  of  an 
Italian  opera,  with  atlded  recitatives;  and  'La 
Favorite,  represented  at  the  Academic.  Jenny 
lind,  Sontagt  Patti,  Albani,  have  all  appeared 
with  great  suooess  in  '  La  FlgKa  del  Reggimento.' 
But  when  *  La  Fille  du  R<^giment'  wasfirst  brought 
out,  with  Madame  Thillon  in  the  chief  part,  it 
produced  oomparativdy  but  little  efleet.  'La 
Favorite,'  on  the  other  hand,  met  from  the  first 
with  the  most  decided  success.  It  is  based  on  a 
very  drsmatfo  subject  (borrowed  ftem  a  Vrendi 
drama,  *  Le  Comte  de  Conmiingnee'),  and  many 
of  the  scenes  have  been  treated  by  the  composer 
in  a  highly  dramatic  spirit.  For  a  long  time, 
however,  it  failed  to  please  Italian  audiences.  In 
London  its  suicesu  dates  from  the  time  at  which 
Grid  and  Miu-io  un<lert<K>k  the  two  principal 
parts.  The  fourth  and  concluding  act  of  this 
ojKjra  is  worth  all  the  rest,  and  is  pntbably  the 
most  dramatic  act  Doui/.«  tii  cstr  wrote.  With 
the  exception  of  the  cavatina  '  Auge  si  our,'  taken 
from  an  unproduced  work.  *  Le  Due  d  Albe,*  and 
the  slow  movement  of  the  duet,  which  was  added 
at  the  rehearsals,  the  whole  of  this  fine  act  was 
composed  in  from  three  to  four  hours.  Leaving 
Paris,  Donizetti  visited  Rome,  Milan,  ami  Vienna, 
at  which  last  city  be  brought  out  '  Linda  di  Cha- 
mouni,*  and  oontributsd  m  Miserere  and  Ave 
Maria  to  the  Tlofkapelle.  written  in  strict  style, 
and  much  relished  \>y  tiie  (ierman  critics,  Tlien, 
coming  back  to  Paris,  he  wrote  (1 843)  '  Dmi 
Pasquale '  for  the  I'heAtre  Italien,  and  '  Dom 
Sebftstien'  for  the  Acaul^mie.  'Dom  Selmstien* 
has  been  described  as  'a  funeral  in  five  acts,* 
•ad  the  moaniful  dram*  to  which  the  musio 
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of  tlui  work  it  wedded  nndered  iti  raoeess  all 
but  ImnoHdble.   An  a  matter  of  fact  it  did  not 

succeed.  TIr'  brilliant  gaiety,  ou  the  other  hand, 
of  '  Don  Pasquale '  charmed  all  who  heard  it,  aa 
did  also  the  ddiglitfiil  aotinif  and  Hingin),^  of  Grbi, 
Mario,  Tamburini  and  I^ablache,  f<ir  wlmni  tho 
four  leading  parts  were  corupotteU.  Fur  many 
ymn  afker  its  first  production  *  Don  Fasquale ' 
was  always  played  as  a  piece  of  the  {iresent  day ; 
but  the  Bingers  perceived  at  last  that  there  was 
•  little  absurdity  in  prima  donna,  baritone,  and 
bfisHo  wearing  the  dress  of  ever)' -day  life  ;  and  it 
Ih  u«ual  now,  for  the  .H^ku  of  pictureaquenesB  in 
coHtitiue,  to  put  back  the  time  of  the  incidents  to 
the  last  century.  '  Don  Fasquale'  and  '  Maria 
di  Rohan'  (Vienna)  belong  to  the  name  year; 
and  in  thi.s  last  ojx;ra  the  composer  shows  much 
of  that  earaestness  and  vigour  for  which  Verdi 
has  often  been  praised.  Doniaell3*B  hut  opera, 
•Catarinu  Coman>,'  was  pro<luce«l  at  Naples  in 
1844,  and  apparently  made  no  mark.  This  was 
Us  lAc^ihira  work,  without  ooonting  two  operas 
which  have  never  l)een  jilayi-d.  One  of  the  e  is 
the  *  Due  d'Albe,'  compo«fd  to  a  libretto  origiually 
meant  by  Scribe, its  author,  for  RosKini,  but  which 
Ru«.>iini  returned  when,  after  '  William  Tell,'  h« 
reaolveil  to  write  no  mure  for  the  operatic  stage  ; 
the  other  a  pieoe  In  one  act  oompoeed  Ibr  Che 
Opdra  Cuuiique,  and  whioh,  some  years  ago, 
umd  every  now  and  then  to  be  announced  for 
|H;rf<  irmance.  Of  Donizetti's  sixty-three  operas, 
oouuting  those  only  which  have  lieen  represented, 
at  least  two-thirds  are  quite  unknown  in  England. 
Donizetti,  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life, 
was  subjeot  to  fits  of  melancholy  and  abstraction 
which  became  more  and  more  intense,  nntil  in 
1848  he  was  attacked  with  paral^-sin  at  Tiergaino, 
where  he  expired.  Buried  some  little  distance 
outside  the  town,  he  was  disintemd  in  1876  and 
reburied  in  I^ergamo  itt^elf. 

The  following  iiiit  of  Donizetti's  operas  is 
probably  not  far  from  oomplrte;  the  aaUm 
not  quite  certain  : — 


KlMuiiirn  ill  Oiileniu— Ro 
il'liitfhdtrrr*. 
Haitjti.  UUh-rtUuto. 


II  K*l-vui»i  -  .11  LtTimla,  lUH 

aoHtdtsmwmn.iHi 
SUSelmnm. 

La  lelt«ni  anonlnuL 
Chl»r»  e  >>«ri»flii«, 
n  (<irtutist»  Irwaai 
Alfmlti  11  bmida^ 
10  VmFuUI«. 

Smite  41  U*erp(MU. 

AUbor  In  CrttaU  IHM. 

It  C«strllo  <h«U  Io«iU  dL 
IB  II  (iiovcdi  gtuwi  litn. 

OMto  «  Fa.-»|U&lr. 

II  BorfOBeitro  di  FMnlam. 

La  Oanrmiwui  MinUl. 

Utto  mcM  In  diM  uiv.  itOg. 
W  ini)«b«IU  ft  KenUmifUb 

U  il«K<tM  ili  (ivleoadt. 

lilaniil  ill  c'bUU. 

L'nule  lie  K<im4.  \ttB. 

L'KIMni  U'knmre. 
A  n  Farla. 

n  Outello  de  KcnilworUi. 

n  DOwlo  — Itamlt,  UtO, 

TpMttperpnwMlOb 

Ynncr^  t  ill  I  •¥>%, 
•0  Iriial.la.ll  Unib«(tUrii 

1«  Konuuuirra. 


Ftiuta. 

Vfo  Conte  (II  Tuifi.vn, 
K  BftncU  diruuriu. 
n  Bttmru  rouracAugiMM. 
n  nirtow.  UOS. 
PkrUlna. 
Turquain  Ttuno. 
40  L'A&'<a<tl<>  ill  I  Blala. 
Lucfvils  lliinila  M\, 
i<<nMnou<U  il'  lii.-liilicrr*. 
lUrte  StiMnla. 
MmiMdl  V«fV7,  IKSSw 
45  Marino  (-Ulnu. 
Lucia  <li  Uunaomiai^ 
K^II«arlo,l«K. 
n  (  atii(«atliodlH«llft 
IMir. 
80  Kuberto  Devercas. 
I*ia  dl  Tolomel.  1KI7. 
Martedl  Bad«af.uaL 
Pollnlo. 

(ilantil  dl  Parlgl.  IRB. 
I  jil>rli  lla  i)i  \ir.!j. 
U  mie  du  ii«slgMUt,lM)k 
La  ra«orll«. 
AdeUala,  IMI. 
Maria  Padilia. 
00  Linda  dl  I  hamousb.] 
Maria  dl  Buhan. 
Hon  FaMiuale.  ims. 
Domf^bMlteu. 
Catariiia< 


PONNA  DEL  LACO,  LA,  opera  in  2  act-*, 
fouudeil  on  'The  L«dy  of  the  Lake';  libretto 
by  Toltola,  music  by  Boesini.  Produced  at  San 
Carlo,  Naples,  Oet.  4,  1819;  in  LoadoB,  King's 

Theatre,  Feb.  18.  1823. 


DONZELLI,  DoMENico,  was  bom  at  Bergamo 
about  1790,  and  studied  in  his  native  place. 
In  1 816  he  was  singing  at  the  Valle  Th<'atre 
in  Kome.  Rosuni  wrote  for  him  the  part  of 
Torvaldo,  in  which  he  distinguished  himself. 
At  tho  carnival  of  the  next  year  he  sang  at 
the  Swift  in  Ifihm,  and  was  engaged  for  two 
seasons.  From  thence  he  went  to  Venice  and 
Naples*  returning  to  Milan,  where  'Elisa  o 
Olaodio*  was  written  for  Um  by  Mereadantou 

He  was  very  bueeessful  in  iSii  at  Vieiuia, 
and  obtained  an  engagement  at  Paris  for  1824. 
There  he  renudned,  at  the  Th^ltro  Italkn,  u»U 
the  spring  of  31.  As  early  as  1822  effotte  had 
beeti  luad^  unsuccessfully,  to  get  him  engaged 
at  tho  King^a  Theatre  in  London.  At  length, 
in  aS,  he  was  announcetl ;  but  did  not  .H<-tiially 
come  until  29 — making  his  first  visit  to  I^ngland 
at  tho  Mine  time  with  Mendebsohn.  When  he 
did  appear,  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  thought  him 
'a  tenor,  with  a  powerful  voice,  which  he  did 
not  modulate  well.'  Another  critic,  in  1830, 
says  of  liim,  *He  had  one  of  the  most  meUio 
fluoot,  robust,  low  tenor  voices  ever  heard,  a 
voice  which  had  never  by  practice  been  made 
sufficiently  flezittle  to  execute  liossini's  operas 
as  they  an  written,  but  «v«n  in  thb  rsqiect  ho 
was  acconipliMhi  d  and  fiiiishedi  if  compared  with 
the  violent  perstou^  who  have  sncoeoded  him  in 
Italy.  The  Tolnnie  of  his  rich  and  soaowwio 
voice  was  real,  not  forced.  He  had  an  open 
oouatenance  and  a  manly  bearing  ou  the  stago^ 
hot  no  great  dramatic  power.  He  was 
engaged  in  1832  and  33.  In  34  his  place  waft 
taken  by  Uubini.  Returning  to  Italy,  he  sanff 
at  various  theatres;  and  in  4 1  at  Verona  and 
Vienna.  About  the  end  of  that  year  he  retirvd 
to  B<>U)^nia.  He  was  an  associate  member  of 
the  Accftdemia  Filannonica  at  lt<ili»gna,  and  of 
that  of  Santa  Cecilia  at  Rome.  He  published  n 
set  of  'Eserdzi  giomalieri,  basatt  solToqierieinn 
di  molti  anni*  (Hiconii,  Milan).  He  died  at 
Bologna,  March  31,  1S73.  [J.M.] 

DOPPIO,  Italian  for  double.  '  Canone  doj»pio,' 
double  canon.  4  in  2.  'Doppio  novimento,* 
double  the  s|>ee«i  of  the  preceding.  '  PetJale 
doppio,'  two  parts  in  the  pedals  (oip^n  music),  etc 

DOBIAN,  OR  DORIC,  fbo  first  of  tho  'mi- 

thcntic'  church  nnxlcs  or  tnwon,  ftom  D  to  I>, 
with  its  dominant  A— 


It  resembles  D  minor,  but  with  B!|  and  no 
CJ.     Many  of  the  old  Gennan  cboraI««  wi 
written  in  this  mode!*  such  as  'Vater 


* 
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'Wir  glaubcn  all*;  'Christ  unser  Heir  zum  Jor- 
dan kam*;  'ChrUt  la^;  in  TodcHlMiiden.*  For 

longer  conipfmitiona  sec  ()r];itiil<>  i^-i>so"9  f-part 
mutet  'Aniniam  lueaiii/  iu  CoiunK-r  s  '  >lu.sica 
Bacra.'  viii.  No.  20,  and  the  fugue  in  Bach's 
well  known  Toocate  (Docffel,  No.  8i8>»  marked 
'Doriach.' 

DORN,  HEiNRTcn  Lcnwio  Epmpbp,  a  very 

COnaiderable  inuidcian  of  nnxlern  (Jennany,  1x>m 
at  KOnigdUsfg,  Prusaia.  Nov.  14,  1S04.  His 
tam  for  muuc  showed  ittielf  early,  and  was  duly 
encoaraged  and  asinsted,  but  not  »o  as  to  int'  rfcn* 
with  his  general  education.  He  went  thrtnigli 
the  curriculum  of  the  Konigsberg  University,  and 
after  visiting  Ufcoden  (where  he  made  Weber  s 
acquaintance)  and  oiher  towns  of  Gennany,  fixed 
himself  :ki  IVrlin  in  1S24  or  25,  and  set  seriously 
to  work  at  music  under  Zelter,  Klein,  and  ll 
Berger,  mixing  in  iho  abmdant  faitelleoh»l  and 
mu.Hical  lift'  whidl  at  tluit  timo  ili-tin^^uished 
Berlin,  when  Hahel,  Heine,  Mendelssohn,  Kiinge- 
nann.  Mane,  Spontini,  Devrient^  Monhelei,  Reia- 
Mger,  and  many  nior<-,  were  amonj^  the  elements 
of  society.  With  Spontini  and  Marx  ho  was  very 
intimate,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  defending 
tiM  former  with  his  pen.  At  Berlin  he  brt>ti!,'ht 
not  an  opera, '  Die  Kolandsknappcn,'  witli  Huccesa. 
In  1817  he  left  Berlin,  and  after  travalUag  for 
some  tfano  retorned  to  his  native  place  as  con- 
dnetor  of  the  theatre.  In  1839  he  went  to 
Leipzig  in  the  same  capacity,  and  rtmaineil  thcro 
till  32.  Durii^  this  time  he  had  the  honour  of 
giving  inttmetion  in  ootmteipoint  to  Schmuum. 
After  leaving  L*  ipzij,',  his  next  en/atrL'tuents  w<  re 
nt  tha  theatoes  of  Uamburg  and  iUga,  in  the 
httar  place  •oeceeding  Wagner.  Daring  the 
whole  of  this  time  he  a<l<li  d  much  teaching  to 
his  regular  duties,  and  exercised  an  excellent 
influence  on  the  mosical  life  of  the  plaoes  in 
which  he  At  Riga  lie  remaine<l  till  1843. 

when  he  was  called  to  succeed  C  Kreutzer  at 
Cologne.  Duiiqg  the  live  years  of  his  renidence 
there  he  waafbllv occupied,  dirwtint;  tlie  Fewtivaln 
of  44  and  47,  founding  the  KheiniHche  Musik- 
■ehnle  (1845),  and  buqring  hinuelf  much  about 
made,  in  addition  to  the  dutiee  of  his  poet  and 
mnch  teaching.  In  47  he  succeeded  O.  Nicolai 
as  c«»ndiictor  of  the  lioyal  Opera  in  Berlin,  in 
conjunction  with  Taubert.  Thia  poet  he  retained 
tin  the  end  of  68,  wlien  he  was  penikmed  olT  in 
favour  of  Eekert,  and  beeama  n  'Kouii,'licher 
Professor.'  Since  then  he  haa  ooenpied  himself 
fa  teaching  and  writing,  in  both  which  capacities 
he  has  a  p-cat  reputation  in  Berlin.  Dum  is 
of  Uie  conticrvutive  p^trty,  and  a  bitter  opponent 
«f  Wagner.  He  is  muaical  editor  of  the  Poet, 
and  writes  also  in  the  Gartenlaube  and  the 
Hatisfreund.  His  account  of  his  career,  '  Aub 
meinem  I^ben'  (Berlin,  1870,  3  vols.')  and 
'  Ostracism  us*  (lb.  74\  are  lx>th  valuable  Ixwtks. 
A  paper  of  his  on  Meudel.-*ti'jhn  api  c.ireil  in 
'Temple  Bar'  for  February  1873.  His  compo- 
ritions  emlnraoe  lo  operas,  of  which  '  Die  Nibo- 
lnngen*(i854)fathe  most  remarkable;  arequiem 
(iSfO  ;  many  eiUitat.-i«  ;  HymjihiMiies  and  other 
orcheetral  works  i  many  pianufurto  piocea,  100^, 


etc.  As  a  conductor  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  his 
day.  with  eveiyqaaUtyotinteUiffeiioe,en«i;nr.tactk 
and  induBki7«  to  fill  that  dilBeult  podtionTCF.G.] 

DORUS^RAS,  JiniB  Aniil.  SeeQBAS. 

DOT  (Fr.  Point;  Ger.  Pniill ;  Ttal.  Punfo"). 
A  point  placed  after  a  note  to  indicate  that  its 
lehgth  i»  to  lje  increased  one  half ;  a  semibreve 
with  the  aiMition  of  a  dot  l>ein<,'  tlniw  ei|ual 
to  three  miuiuis,  a  minim  with  a  dot  to  throe 
crotchety  and  so  on. 

So  far  as  regaida  rhythm,  thiN  is  at  the  prc^^ent 
time  the  only  use  of  the  dot,  and  it  is  neceiniuit  d 
by  the  fr>ct  that  mo<lem  notation  has  no  form  of 
note  equal  to  three  of  the  next  lower  denominn^ 
tion,  so  that  without  tbo  dot  the  only  way  of 
•gqpreasing  notes  of  thraa«fbld  value  would  be  by 
means  of  the  bind,  thua  instead  of 

•    ^   instead    of   *  * ,    which    method  woiiM 

greatly  add  to  the  ditticulty  of  reading.  The 
dgn  itaelf  is  howover  derived  from  the  aneient 

syatem  of  'measured  music'  (iniw/ra  vinixiirdfl.t, 
about  A.  D.  I,^03),  in  which  it  exercihcd  various 
functions,  and  where  it  is  met  with  in  four  forms, 
called  respectively  '  point  of  j>erfoction,'  'point  of 
alteration.' '  point  of  division,'  and  '  point  of  addi- 
tion.* The  diffennt  una  of  dMM  poiata  «r  dot! 
was  as  follows. 

The  rhythm  of  the  measured  music  was  at 
finst  always  triple  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  accent  fell 
upon  the  first  beat  of  every  three  (the  division 
of  mode  into  hara  ia  of  later  dato,  see  Bab),  and 
e:u-h  note  waa  of  the  Value  of  three  r>f  the  next 
lower  denoininatkOt  tha  long  ^  being  equal  to 
three  breves  a,  and  the  breve  to  three' eemibreves 
♦,  and  so  on.  But  whenever  a  long  note  was 
followed  or  preceded  by  one  of  the  next  shorter 
kind,  and  the  lattar  aong  to  an  nnaoossted 
Hyllable,  it  lieeame  necesxary  to  shorten  the  long 
note  by  one  third,  in  order  to  |ires«rve  the  triple 
chaiaotar  of  tha  riqrthm.  llius  Ex.  i  would 
be  sung  as  Ex.  a,  and  not  as  Ex.  3,  notwith- 
standing the  breve  under  other  circumstances 
would    worth  three  aanihravaa:—  t 


The  note  thus  shortened  was  teifoed  imptrftet. 
Cum  often  arose,  however,  in  which  the  long 

note  was  required  to  Ixi  perf<:<ct,  i.  e.  worth  three 
beats,  in  spito  of  its  being  followed  by  a  shorter 
note;  in  tlieee  caaes  a  dot  called  the  *paint  of 

perfection.'  and  written  i  itlicr  as  a  simple  dot  OT 
a  dot  with  a  tail  v  {^uncliu  caudaitut),  was  intro* 
ducad  after  the  note,  the  ftnotion  of  which  was 

to  pn-HPfvo  the  long  note  from  licin;,'  made 
imperfLct  by  the  next  following  short  note,  thus— . 


4.  }rrilln% 

■  r*  e  : 


Another  kind  of  dot.  the  'point  of  alteration,' 
,  wxitton  like  the  Idrqgoing,  hut  plaoed  «thsr 
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DOT. 


DOT. 


before  the  first  or  above  the  second  of  ttto  mmilar 
notea,  indicated  that  the  aecond  of  the  two  \v:i.4 
to  be  'altered,'  i.e.  doubled  in  length,  again  for 
the  Make  of  preserving  the  triple  rhjthiui  fur 

5.  WrIUm  Or 


In  the  abience  of  the  dot  in  the  above  example, 
tlieffe  would  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  two 

brt-vfs  oiij^dit  not  to  be  rendered  imperfect  by 
means  of  their  respective  Hemibrevea,  as  in  £x.  I. 
like  the  point  of  perfection  therefore  this  dot 
preserves  the  first  note  from  iiu{)erfection ;  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  ia  followed  by  two  Bhort 
notes  (instead  of  three  as  in  Ex.  4),  it  aUu 
indioatea  the  'altentkn*  or  doubUng  of  the 
■eeotkd  of  the  two. 

The  third  kind  of  dot,  the  '  jjoint  of  divinion,' 
aaaweri  to  the  modem  bar«  but  instead  of  being 
need  at  regular  intenrals  tbroughoot  the  oovn* 
poaHion,  it  wa.i  only  eraplovtd  in  cufi-s  of  doubt ; 
mr  example,  it  would  be  properly  introduced 
after  the  aeeond  note  «f  Bs.  1,  to  Avide  the 
pn-<-*a:^t.'  into  two  measures  of  three  Ix-at^  each, 
aoil  tu  show  that  the  two  breves  were  to  be  made 
imperftet  hj  means  of  the  two  semibreves,  which 
latter  woula  beconu^  joiiuHl  to  tbau  ai  thlid  and 
first  beats  respectively,  thutt— 

6.  Written  Performed 

Without  the  point  of  division  the  example  might 
be  mistaken  fur  the  '  alteration  '  shown  in  Ex.  5. 

The  laat  of  the  four  kinds  of  dots  mentioned 
aV>ove,  the  '  {Hjlnt  of  addition,'  was  identical  with 
our  uilkU* rn  dot,  inasmuch  as  it  added  one  half  to 
the  value  uf  the  note  after  which  it  was  placed. 
It  is  of  bomcvvhat  later  date  than  the  others 
(about  A.  D.  1400).  and  belongs  to  the  iutio- 
duolion  of  the  so-called  temput  imperfc  tutu,  in 
which  the  rhythm  was  duple  instead  uf  triple. 
It  was  a|)plira  to  a  note  which  by  its  position 
would  l>e  im{i«rfect,  and  by  adding  one  half  to  its 
value  rendered  it  perfect,  thus  exercisii^  a  power 
aimilar  to  that  of  the  *  pdat  of  perlbekioa.* 

In  modern  music  the  dot  U  frsOQently  met 
with  doubled;  the  effect  of  a  dooUa  dot  is  to 
lenf^tben  the  note  by  three-foortlis,  a  niniin 
witli  double  dot  ('^••1  being  equal  to  seven 
quavers,  a  doubly  dotted  crotchet  ((»'*)  to  seven 
Bemiquaveia,  and  BO  on.  Tlie  doable  dot  was  the 
invention  of  Loof>old  M 'Z.art.  wliu  introduced  it 
with  the  view  of  regulating  the  rhythm  of  certain 
adagio  movamenla,  in  whfe^  it  was  at  tiiat  tine 
customary  t'l  prolong  a  dntte<l  note  slightly,  for 
the  mke  of  etiect.  Leopold  Moz.-u-t  disapproved 
of  the  vagueness  of  this  method,  and  tWeibra 
wrote  in  his  *  Violinschide'  (2nil  t  ilition,  Auirs 
burg,  1769),  'It  would  be  well  li  ihin  pi-o- 
longation  of  tiie  dot  wara  to  be  ma<ie  very 
d«hnite  and  exa»  t ;  I  for  my  ]>(\rt  lii»ve  often 
laade  it  so,  aud  liavc  cxprcaacd  uuy  iutvution  by 


meant  of  two  dots,  with  a  proportional  shortening 
of  the  next  lUlowinf  note.*  Hia  aon,  Wol^aag 

Mozart,  not  only  made  frt^quent  use  of  the  double 
dot  iuvente^i  by  hi:«  father,  but  in  at  least  one 
instance,  namely  at  the  beginning  of  the  symphony 
in  D  writt«'n  for  Hnfner,  employed  a  triple  dot, 
adding  seven  eighths  to  the  Vidue  of  the  note 
which  preceded  II  The  trqile  dot  has  however 
never  come  into  gaomd  tne;  indeed,  the  above 
is  the  only  instance  of  its  employment  with  which 
the  writer  is  acquainted. 

Dots  following  rests  lengthen  them  to  the  sama 
extant  as  when  applied  to  notes. 

In  old  music  a  dot  was  sometimes  f>lacod  at 
the  beginning  of  a  bar,  having  reference  to  the 
last  note  of  the  pteeeiMng  bar  (Ex.  7) ;  dda 
method  of  writing  was  not  convenient,  as  the  dot 
might  easily  escape  nobice,  and  it  is  now  super* 
sedod  by  tha  ON  of  tha  hind  in  similar  oaiaa 
(Ex.  8). 


When  a  parage  oonsbts  of  alteraate  dotted 

notes  and  bh»»rt  notes,  and  is  marke  1  itnt-r  ito, 
the  dot  is  treated  a.s  a  reMt,  and  the  longer  uute« 
are  thus  made  U«*  staccato  than  the  shorter  one:*. 
TI1U8  Ex  9  {fn>m  the  third  movement  of  IVe- 
thoven's  Sonata,  Up.  2i)  should  be  ^dayed  as  in 

Ex.  10^  and  not  aa  in  Bx.  11. 


10. 


m 


In  all  other  cases  the  value  of  the  dotted  noto 
t^hould  be  scrupulously  observed,  except— in  thn 
opinion  of  some  teachers — in  the  case  of  a  dotted 
note  followed  by  a  grouj)  of  short  notes  in 
moderate  tempo;  here  it  is  sometimee  considered 
allowaUa  to  incmase  the  length  of  the  dotted 
note  and  to  sliort4'n  the  othet>  in  prv^jmrtion,  for 
the  sake  of  eSect.  (See  Koch,  *  M  osikaliiichtia 
Lexicon,'  art  IHmto;  Libhtenthal,  'Disionario 
<l-l!a  MusioH,'  art  Piiufo.)  Thua  JBx.  la  WOOld 
Ix'  rendered  au  in  Ex.  13. 


1  2. 


Anilante 
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In  \-iew  however  of  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
varieW  of  m«aiis  such  aa  double  dots,  binda,  eto. 
}iy  whieh  »  oompoter  cui  expren  with  peifect 

accuracy  the  rhythmic  prupcirtions  which  he 
requires,  it  certainlv  aeeuui  odviaable  to  employ 
the  utmost  eauticii  m  vuddngnseof  radiBceiMes 
as  thf  fiTigning,  anii  in  jinrticular  never  to 
intriKiiice  them  into  moveuieiita  the  rhj'thmical 
dmacter  of  which  fa  dependent  on  meh  pro- 
greBuioiw  of  dotteii  notes  aa  the  ahove  example, 
■uch  for  iiisLuuct:  an  the  14th  of  iieetboven's 
3  A  Variations,  Op.  130^  OT  the  eodft  ef  ihs 
ifaatana,  Op.  77. 

3.  BeaidoB  liie  employment  of  tlie  dot  as  a 
sign  of  augmentation  of  value,  it  is  used  to 
indioaAe  stoecalo,  being  placed  above  or  below 
^  vote,  and  written  ae  a  round  dot  if  the 
■tnccatii  is  not  intended  to  be  verj'  marked,  and 
M  a  |>oinu;<l  daah  if  the  notes  are  to  be  extremely 
abort.  [Dash.]  As  an  eactenaiaB  of  thb  pnustice 
ih'lH  are  umhI  to  denote  the  rejietitiun  of  a  single 
note  ;  and  they  are  also  placed  before  or  after  a 
dottUabar  as  a  signef  the  repetitioii«r  a  passage 
or  section.  In  o\d  mun\c  for  the  clavecin  they 
are  need  as  an  indication  of  the  Jiebung.  TAb- 
BftsmviOKt ;  Bnuiro.]  [F.T.] 

DOTTI,  AsTtA,  a  distinguished  seoonda  donna 
who  formed  part  of  Handera  company  at  the 
Kuig's  Thea'Te  in  London  for  some  years.  She 

an|.)eared  first  an  Irene  in  'Tamerlane*  with 
Cuscuni  in  1734,  and  as  A^aaura  in  the  '  Azta- 
sene'ef  AriostL   In  as  she  san;  In 'Roddinda ' 

and  'Giulio  Cesare,'  as  wdl  as  in  the  auony- 
moos  'Elisa,'  the  'Dario'  of  Attilio.  and  Vinci's 

*  Elpidia.*  Dtnring  the  next  sessnn  she  played 
in  the  'Ottone'  and  'Ahssandro'  of  Handel; 
and  in  37  wax  again  in  Loudon,  and  took  the 
part  of  Orindo  in  the  fir«t  representations  of 

•  .\dmeto,'  and  that  of  I'ilade  in  ' AKtianatte.' 
After  17^7  her  name  doe«  uut  occur  agauu  in  the 
Utantli.  [J.M.] 

DOTZAFER,  .Tu?TtJ8  Johahk  FRiKniunr,  one 
of  the  greate-it  composers,  players,  ami  teachers  of 
the  violoncello;  boni  at  Hildburghaas<'n,  Jan.  ao, 
1  783.  His  tf-achirs  were  Henschkol.  (  Jh  iclanann, 
and  KUttinger — a  pupil  of  Kittl  B,  and  therefore 
only  two  removes  from  J.  S.  Bach.  For  the  cello 
})<•  hud  Kri-gk  of  Meiningen,  a  famous  virtuoso 
and  U-ucher.  He  Ijcgan  his  career  in  the  Mein- 
ingen court  band,  in  1801,  and  remained  there 
till  1805.  Ue  then  went  by  way  of  Leipzig  to 
Berlin,  where  he  found  and  profited  by  B.  Horn- 
beri;.  In  iSil  ho  entered  the  King's  band  at 
Dru-Mlen,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  March 
9,  1 86o,  playing,  composing,  editing,  and,  above 
all,  te.iching.  His  principal  pupils  w«  re  Kuui- 
luer  Drechsler,  C.  Schu  berth,  and  his  own  son, 
C.  Ludwlg.  His  worluoorapriseaa  opera  (*Gfa> 
z'osrt,'  lS4i\  n  niasM,  a  symphony,  several  over- 
tumt,  9  «^u«rtets,  13  concertos  fur  ouilo  and  or- 


chestra, sonatas,  variations,  and  exercises  for  the 
ceUo.  He  edited  Bach's  6  sonatas  for  cello  solo, 
and  l«ft  an  esedlenft  Metfiod  for  bis  iMtnmMnt. 

DOUBLE  BAR  divides  a  piece  or  a  movement 
into  main  sections^  and  when  aooompanied  bj 
dots  indicates  that  the  section  on  the  same  tUm 
with  <ha  dote  it  to  be  repeated. 

0)         m  ffl 

_ji    Hi  mm 

The  double  bar  is  a  principal  feature  in  the 
symphony  or  sonata.  In  the  first  movement  it 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  fir  t  si  lion,  which  if 
then  meated,  and  ia  fidlowed  by  the  working 
out,  or  Durd^hrmff.  Tn  the  symphonies  before 
r.t't  thoven,  find  in  Be  ethoven's  own  earlier 
sonatas,  the  second  section  was  ofiten  repeated 
as  well  as  the  first.  In  the  mlnnet,  or  soherao, 
with  trin,  both  sections  of  each  are  re|<ent<  (l,  niui 
then  after  the  trio  the  minuet  is  given  again 
withoot  the  tepetiUoML 

DOUBLE  BASS  (ItaL  Coatitiiaisaorrtoloiie) 

is  the  1  truest  of  the  stringe*!  instruments  played 
with  a  bow.  Whether  it  was  invented  before  or 
after  the  violin  is  atiQ  an  utii^ettled  question. 
In  iU  fonnH  it  has  some  of  the  cbaracteri«ticB 
ot  the  older  gamba  tribe,  viz.  the  flat  instead  of 
the  arched  back,  and  the  slanting  sboilldsr; 
\s  hile,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  the  tour  comers, 
the  /•  holes,  and  In  every  respect  the  belly  of  the 
violin,  thus  appearing  to  be  a  combination  of  the 
gamba  and  the  violin,  and  therefore  prdbahijr  of 
a  date  posterior  to  botfi. 

The  double  bass  was  ori'^inally  mounted  with 
three  strings  only,  tuned  thus  {aj.  At  the 
presenfe  time,  htmnw,  hamm  wifb  torn  atringib 
toned  ihtta(6),  am  nsed  bj  aH,eiospt  tba  Italiaa 


Italian,    (a)  Englijih.  (?) 


.  •— I 

• 

and  some  English  players,  who  ntill  prefer  the 
three- stringed  instrument  on  account  of  itt 
greater  sonority.  For  orchestral  pi  ay  in,',  how- 
ever, the  fourth  string  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity,  since  modem  composers  voyfiw^ently 
use  the  contra  £  and  F  in  obligato  passages.  In 
England,  up  to  a  very  recent  period,  a  phrase  like 
that  which  ojiens  Alendela-ohn's  '  Meeresstille* 
(fi),  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  fourth  string 
aad  Iha  oonsequent  im{>o8«ibility  of  producing 
the  low     bad  to  ba  alt«rad  to  the  ootava  (d). 

(r)  (<0  

Tliis  and  other  similar  mniieal  barbarities  were 
committed,  until  at  tbaCrystal  Phlace  the  seniibia 
plan  was  adopted  of  having  half  tiie  number  of 

the  basses  with  four,  and  the  i  tln  r  lialf  witli  three 
string*,  thus  avoiding  the  mutilation  of  phrases 
Uko  the  above,  without  aaiaificing  the  gwater 

>  Id  the  Blonn  In  ttto  TutoraJ  SjophOSp.  BMUWRBlSlHikltSosMS 
btMH  dmiB  la  IM  C  Mow  Uih. 
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richness  of  tone  which  ig  claimed  for  the  three- 
•tringed  instrument. 

If  the  violiu  k  Um  Iwdar  lb*  etchastra,  the 
AkMo  ban  is  its  fonndation.  To  ft  is  given  the 
lowest  |)art,  on  whicli  both  liannony  and  melody 
rafc.  The  Kngliah  term  'doable  ban'  baa  probably 
leen  ainplied  to  tho  instrument  became  it  often 
doiiVtles  in  the  lower  octavo  the  baas  of  the 
harmony,  given  to  the  htm  voice,  the  violoncello, 
the  baMoon,  or  mom  other  iastmnieBt.  In  a 
eimilar  way  the  32-feet  stop  of  the  organ  is 
termed  double  diapason  because  it  doubles  a  16- 
feet  diapason  in  the  lower  ootavo. 

Tliia  doubling  of  the  bns«  part  wa«  for  a  long 
time,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  aole  function  of 
the  double  bass,  and  it  is  only  dnce  the  banning 
of  the  19th  century  that  we  meet,  in  the  scores 
of  Haydn,  and  more  frequently  in  those  of  Bee- 
thoven, with  independent  double-bass  passives. 
The  doable  baai  from  its  very  natare — ^ite  tone, 
when  heard  alone,  being  somewhat  roogh,  and 
its  treatni'  iit,  uwingto  itn  l;irm-  iliiiu'iisioiis,  very 
difficult — is  eswintially  an  orchestral  rather  than 
a  ido  inetrameBt,  and  aa  audi  it  is  with  the 
violin  the  most  important  and  in({ispeni<able  one. 
The  solo  perfonuancee  of  Buttettiui  and  a  few 
otilier  oeloDrated  double-bass  play«n»  an  cx- 
ceptioriH  which  prove  tlie  riili'  fur  nnv  one  who 
ban  heard  them,  in  iact  these  virtuosi  do  not 
play  on  fiiU-aised  double  baases,  but  use  the 
basflo  di  camera,  aa  iasirume&t  of  oonsidarably 
smaller  dimensions. 

Ab  double  bass- players  Dragonetti,  Mfiller, 
and  Bottesini,  have  the  greatest  reputation.  Most 
of  the  great  Italian  Tiolin-makers,  from  Caspar 
da  Sjilo  downwards,  have  m;ide  d  nible  b.-usM-a 
of  various  sizea^  a  fair  number  of  which  are  still 
extttttt.  [P.  D.] 

DOUBLE  BASSOON  (It.  Contrafagotto ;  Fr. 
Contr^bawtm  ;  Ger.  Confra/agoU,  JJofip^agoU). 
The  contrafi^pntto  or  double  bassoon,  in  pitch  an 
octave  below  tht  ntdinury  batisoon,  is  not  by  liiiy 
means  a  new  instrument ;  but  the  older  instru- 
ments were  of  feeUe  rattling  tone,  rendered  un- 
wieldy by  uiLsuccesiiful  att'  iupts  in  ublniu  tlie  Hb 
of  the  3  a -foot  octave.  It  has  been  considerably 
improved  by  Heir  Haseneier  of  Cobleni*  and 
B(d)e<er|uently  by  the  writer,  wbo  has  iutroduoed 
it  into  llnj.'litth  orchestras. 

Tile  double  bassoon  as  made  on  the  writer's 
design  by  Hascnoier  consists  of  a  tube  16  fetst 
4  inches  long,  tnUy  conical  in  its  bore,  enlarging 
from  I  inch  diameter  at  the  reed  to  4  inches  at 
the  belL  It  is  curved  four  times  on  it<^elf  for 
oonvemenoe  of  manipulation,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  instrument  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  bassoon.  Its  extreme  compass  is  three 
octaves,  fmm  CCC  upwards  to  middle  0— *see  ex- 
ample Ki.  Its  ordinary  range,  however,  Hhould 
be  limited  to  the  tenor  G,  the  notes  above  this 
being  rather  ^Bflteult  to  produce. 

It  po8SC8H}8  ever}'  semitone  of  the  di.'ttonic 
scale  throughout  itjit  cum(>a88,  and  is  therefore 
al  >lu  to  play  in  an}'  key  with  moderate  fiMsility. 
Th'.-  scale  is  foiindL'!  on  tlio  octavo  hannnnic, 
and  coutimted  by  means  of  the  tweltth.  JTrum 


CCC  to  FF  (&),  only  a  single  sound  is  obuined  by 
each  key.  Between  the  latter  note  liud  its  duubl« 
octave  (c)«  the  same  fingering  produces  two  sounds 
of  an  octave,  simply  by  change  of  embouthttre 
and  greater  pn-^Hure  of  wind.  With  the  four- 
foot  ¥t  a  new  hanuonic  sound  begins,  using  the 
fingering  of  the  eight-fbot  Bl^  and  agmn  iaoraasing 
the  wind  pressure.  S^•^  en  bemitonus  thus  procured 
carry  the  tone  up  to  the  C  above  {d),  which  is  (be 
fourth  G  indttsive  iSrom  the  ibui^atioii  note.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  orche<>tral 
part  for  this  instrument,  like  that  of  the  double 
bans,  is  always  written  an  octave  li^^hsr  thaa 
the  real  sound,  to  avoid  ledger  " 


The  holes  from  which  the  sound  issues  are  of 
graduated  riae^  increasing  downwards  with  the 

size  of  the  bore.  Iliey 
are  placed  as  a  rule  in 
their  correct  positioiH^  ao 
as  to  cut  off  the  pvofier 
{Ktrtion  of  tobe  oorre* 
sponding  to  the  elevation 
of  the  note.  Mechanism 
is  ailapted  to  fhem.  to 
bring  them  within  rtaoh 
of  the  fingers.  To  enable 
the  player  to  ^stingubh 
what  are  called  'open' 
from  closed  holes,  a  dif- 
ferent sha|>e  is  given  to 
the  terminations  of  the 
levers.  The  first  thret; 
fingers  of  each  hand, 
which  have  to  keep  closed 
the  six  open  notes  of  the 
ordinary  bas<JitH>n,  fall  into 
saddle -shaped  recess  on 
worked  la  the  brasB  of 
the  hvyi  whereas  the 
two  little  flageiB  and  the 
thumbs  towm  the  o«»h- 
ion-shapcil  surfare  1  -f  kc}"8 
similar  to  those  u»ed  un 
other  wind  iiisliiiiimiita. 
It  in, in  n >n9equence,  very 
easy  for  any  person  ao- 
custometl  to  the  oniiiiary 
bassoon  to  adapt  his  play- 
ing to  this.  'The  saddle- 
shape  of  the  key  ali^o 
serves  to  snnmrt  the 
upper  joints  01 the  fini^r, 
and  to  throw  the  Labour  of  closing  the  holf  lu  itti 
on  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  forearm  thaa  oa 
the  weaker  fisbrio  of  the  hand  itself. 

Although  this  in:-trumt-Tit  was  formerly  t:«oi 
in  military  bands,  and  was  played  at  the  first 
Handel  cowmwmoration  in  Westminstar  Abbey, 
it  had  p'Ti-  fompletely  out  of  u?c  until  the 
Handel  i^'ebtival  ol  1871.    It  is  huwevef  »l*un-- 
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dantly  written  for  by  the  giwt  mmtmm.  Haydn 
gives  it  an  important  jMOt  in  the  '  Orastion,'  the 
raasion  music,  and  other  of  hia  works.  Mozart 
mm  it  in  n  nonet  for  wind  inntmmenta  (already 
uentaoned  under  Clabinst),  mi  also  does  Spokr 
in  a  sitiulMrooinbination.  Beethuveu  employs  it 
largely  in  hte  greatest  works.  It  reinioroes  the 
Mnreh  in  the  finale  of  the  O  minor  aymphony, 
t;ikij-  a  Icuiliiii,'  ['lui,  in  the  choral  synpliony,  and 
in  the  Grand  Mubd  in  D.  It  also  appean  in  the 
orertore  to  *King  Stephen,'  and  has  obbligato 
passAfjes  in  the  i,'rave  <iiLrt^in',''  Kcene  of  '  Fidt-lio' — 
ar)rupot«  tu  which  ttee  a  characteristic  aninxlote  in 
Thayer'a  Btethovm.  ii.  388.  Mendelssohn  intro- 
duc«-3S  it  in  his  overture  'The  Hebrideii,'  in  his 
re-orchestration  ot  Handel'it  Dettingen  Te  Deum, 
in  the  Reformation  sjmphony,  and  elsewhere. 
In  all  cartes  it  forms  a  grand  bass  to  the  ree*} 
band,  completing  the  i6-foot  octave  with  the  six 
lowest  notes  wanting  on  thcas- stringed  double 
bftBses.  [W.H.S.] 

DOUBLE  CHAXT,  a  chant  equal  in  length 

to  two  single  ctiauts,  and  covering  two  verses; 
peculiiu*  to  the  En^,'lisli  chiiivh,  and  not  intro- 
duced till  after  the  ll^.Htoration.  [Chant,  p.  338.] 

DOUBLE  CONCERTO,  a  concerto  for  two 
solo  instruments  and  orchestra,  as  Bach's  for 
two  Pianos,  Mozart's  for  Violin  and  Viola 
(Kdchel,  364);  or  Mendelssohn's  (MS.)  for 
FSaoo  and  Violin.  ' 

DOUBLE  COUNTERPOINT  is  the  aooom- 
pnnimcnt  of  a  subject  or  mel(.Mly  by  another 
malody,  so  contrived  as  to  be  capable  of  use 
fliihor  bebw  or  abovs  the  ovigiDal  subject.  See 
oraniples  givsn  nndsr  Gommuiyoiirr  (p.  408). 

DOUBLE  FLAT.  If  tlie  flat  In  with  a  note 
hy  a  semitone,  the  doable  flat  lowers  it  by  two. 
llie  sign  for  the  douUe  sharp  »  aUmviaied,  but 

that  r'>r  the  douMr  flat  remains  («im|ily  bb,  the 
corrective  to  whicli  in  either  IJb  or  b  at  pleasure. 
On  keyed  instruments  the  double  flat  of  a  note 
is  a  whole  trine  lower tlnis  A  bb  (>S,  Cb?  -  Hb. 
The  Freucli  term  ib  doulile  bemol ;  the  German 
one  dofiprl  B.  The  Gennan  nomenelatan  for 
the  notes  ia  Esc8,  Asaa,  I>osOD,  eto. 

DOT'BLE  FUGUE,  a  common  term  for  a 
fugue  on  two  subjects,  in  which  the  two  start 
^•>;ether»  aa  in  tha  fiollowing,  Iqr  Ssbastian 
Bach:— 


or  in  D.  Scariatti's  haipsiehocd  fugoe  in  D 

minor:  or  Hanvlcl's  organ  fagua^  quotad  under 
COUirTJ£BSUBJ£CT,  p.  409  b,  [G  J 


DOUBLE  SJBLVKP  raises  a  note  by  two  semi- 
tones, and  is  denoted  by  a  x  ,  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  ff .  It  is  singular  tuut  tlio  sign  i^Loulil 
be  a  lt*t«8  comcdicated  one  than  that  for  tha 
single  sharp.  On  instruments  of  fixed  intona' 
Uon  C  X  =  E  X  ^  FJ,  etc.  The  Frandi  oall 
it  double  diite,  and  the  Qermaus  doppd  jbreas. 
The  Gennans  odl  the  noiaa  «hi$,fi»i»,  girie,  eto. 

DOUBLE  STOPPING  is  sounding  on  the 
violin  or  other  instrument  of  that  trilx;  two  notes 
simultaneously.  Such  notes  are  termed  '  double 
Htjps.'  An  'open  note'  is  produced  by  merely 
striking  the  string  with  the  bow  without  toudiing 
it  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand — sb  that  the 
string  vibrates  in  its  whole  length.  A  '  stopped 
not«'  is  a  note  produced  by  putting  a  finger  of 
the  left  hand  on  the  string,  so  that  the  Yibratioa 
of  the  stririL,'  is  's-tnjjpLNl'  at  a  certain  point. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  term  'double-stopping' 
ought  only  to  be  applied  to  the  stmultanenns 
sounding  of  two  *  8topp*?d'  notes  ;  it  is.  however, 
indiscriminately  used  for  any  double  sounds, 
whether  produced  with  or  without  the  aid  of  the 
ojion  strings  The  playing.'  of  ilo'i]>le  ntojw  is  one 
ot  the  most  diibcult  partu  ot  the  teohuiuuu  of  the 
violin.  [P.D.] 

DOT^BLE  TONGFETN-n,  a  method  of  articu- 
lation applicable  to  the  iiute,  the  cornet  h  pistons, 
and  some  other  brass  instrnments.  The  oboe, 
ba.i80on,  ami  clarinet,  are  susceptible  only  of 
single  tongueing,  which  signifies  the  starting  of 
the  reed- vibrations  by  a  sharp  tooeh  from  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  similar  to  the  percussion  action  in 
harmoniums.  It  requires  long  practice  to  give 
the  necejMiary  rapidity  to  the  tongue  muscles 
co-operating  for  this  end.  Single  tongueing  is 
phonetically  represented  by  a  suooessiun  of  the 
lingual  letter  T,  as  in  the  word  '  rat-tat -tat.* 
Double  tongueing  aims  at  alternating  the  linguo* 
dentsl  ennodve  T  with  another  ex^nstve  conso- 
nant produced  differently,  such  as  the  lingiio- 
palatals  D  or  K,  thus  relieving  the  muscles  by 
alteraate  instead  of  repeated  aomm.  Tlie  intra- 
ductinn  of  the  mouth]ii<  co  i!ito  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth  iti>elf  prevent>i  such  an  alteniatiou  iu 
the  three  instruments  above  named,  but  it  Is 
p<w8ible  in  the  flute  and  comet.  Any  inter- 
mediate vowel  sound  may  be  employed.  The 
words  commonly  recoumiended  for  double-tongue 
ing  are  'tucker'  or  'ticker.*  Triple  tongueing 
is  also  possible ;  and  even  four  blows  of  the 
tongue  againnt  the  teeth  and  palate  have  been 
achieved  and  termed  quadruple  tongueing.  In- 
deed the  system  may  he  fiurther  extended  by 
employing  wordn  such  as  'Tikatakataka',  in 
which  dental  and  palatal  explosives  are  judi- 
eionsly  altemated. 

Tlie  olwtnirtidn  to  the  wind-current  is  not  so 
complete  in  douhle  as  in  single  tongueing.  nor  is 
the  mechanical  starting  of  the  reed  present  in  the 
latter.  But  it  is  notwitlintandingoapable  of  pro* 
ducing  a  good  ataccato  etl'ect.  [W.H.  S.] 

DOUBLES  (Fr.).  The  old  name  for  *  Varia- 
tions,'  especially  in  harpsichord  music.  The 
doublos  ounsistaiil  of  mere  embellishments  of  tha 
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originAl  melodr,  Mid  wen  never  mooomiMiiied 
by  any  change  in  the  harmoiiifle.   Examples  are 

ntimeroUH  in  the  works  of  tho  older  ma^t'  r*. 
Handel's  variations  on  the  so-called  'Uanuo- 
niottB  BladumHh*  are  called  'Donblee*  in  the 
oM  (  tUtiona.  In  Couperin'B  'Pit-ocM  de  Clavecin,* 
Book  I,  No.  2f  may  be  seen  a  dance  '  Les  Ca- 
sariee*  followed  by  a  Tariaiiaii  entitled  '  Double 
dts  (^anftriLtj,'  an  !  two  inntancesi  will  also  be 
found  in  I'ach's  Kngliah  Suitca,  the  first  uf  which 
contains  a  '  Courante  avec  doux  Doubles '  and 
the  »ixth  a  saralwnde  with  a  double.  ITie  term 
is  now  entirely  ob^Milete.  (2)  In  combination  the 
word  'double'  is  URed  to  indicate  the  octave  be- 
low; thud  the  'double-baM*  pl*ys  an  octave 
below  the  ordinary  bass,  or  violoncello;  a 
'double'  stop  on  the  organ  in  a  i>to|>  of  the 
pitch  known  as  i6-feet  pitch  (bee  Oruak),  an 
oetove  below  the  ' nnlaan*  atoixi.  (,3)  Tbe  antes 


iathe 


ootntre  flmn 


Ti- 


to 


we  often  spoken  of  by  organ-bidlden  as  double 

G,  double  F,  etc.  (4^  Tlie  word  iw  npiilied  to 
•infers  wlu>  undcr-study  a  part  in  a  vocul  work, 
•0  as  to  replace  the  regular  perfbcmer  in  caae 
of  nee,!.  [E.  p.] 

DOU15T.E.S.  Tlie  name  given  by  change 
ringers  to  ehanges  on  five  bells,  from  the  fact 
that  <we  pairs  of  bella  duagn  plares  in  ea  -h 
facre9»«ive  change.  [CA.W.T.] 

DOWLAl^D,  Jobs,  Mua.  Bac.,  was  bom  in 
Weetminsler  in  1561.  In  1 584  he  virited  France 

and  tJermaay,  and,  after  rt;mainiiii,'  K"ine  months 
in  the  latter  country,  cnj8M.*d  the  Aipm  into  Italy. 
Having  returned  to  England  he,  in  1588,  took 
the  dej,'ree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxfonl,  and 
was  sutjeei^ucntly  admitted  to  the  Hauie  ile^^rt^e  at 
Oambridge.  In  1593  he  was  one  of  the  muet- 
cianH  enj,'a>^  in  liannonittin^'  the  iValm  'I'unes 
in  four  p.irts,  which  were  Jlul)li^lR•d  I'V  'ITiomas 
K»le  in  that  year.  In  1597  he  iMi'  li-iu-d  'The 
First  Booke  of  Songes  or  Ayres  uf  foure  parts 
with  Tableture  for  the  Lute.  So  made  that  all 
tin-  |.artes  to^'ether,  or  cither  of  them  severally 
may  be  song  to  the  Lut^  Orpherian,  or  Viol  de 
gambo.*  TbiB  work  beeatne  so  p<i]iidar  thai  four 
hiibse'iuent  editions  a['[M;ir'-il  in  1600,  1603, 
i(yob,  and  1613.  It  wats  printed  in  score  for  the 
Musioal  Antiquarian  Society,  hi  1844.  Dowland, 
»oon  after  itB  publication,  entered  the  serviee  of 
Cliristian  IV,  King  of  Denniaric,  as  luteniet, 
and  whilst  resident  in  that  country  he  poUished 
(in  Lon  Ion"),  in  1600,  'The  Serond  Rxike  of 
Sitnges  or  Ayres  of  2,  4,  and  5  part*,  with 
Tableture  for  the  Lute  or  Orpherion,  with  the 
Violl  de  (^amba  .  .  .  Aluo  an  Exceb  iit  lesson 
for  the  Lute  and  Baue  Viol,  calleii  Dowland'b 
adew'  [f<ir  Ma!<ter  Oliuer  CromweU".  In  1602, 
being  still  in  Denmark,  he  published  ^nleo  in 
London)  *The  Thud  and  last  Booke  of  ikmges 
or  Ayree.  Newly  comjioHed  to  sing  to  the  Lute, 
Urpliarion,  or  Viol^  and  a  dialogue  fur  a  base 
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and  meane  Lute,  with  fiue  voyoes  to  sing  thereto.* 
Tn  1605  he  came  to  England,  and  published 

'  LaelintiiKe.  or,  Seven  Teare^,  fi_'iii.  .l  m  M-,»\t  n 
passionate  Favans,  etc.,  set  forth  for  the  Lute, 
Vlole,  or  ViflHni,  in  five  parte.*  The  first  pnvna 
of  tln  se  seven  18  that  so  frequently  a!ludc<\  to  hy 
contemporary  dramatists  as  'Lachryuiie.'  Dow- 
land afterwards  returned  to  Denmark,  whieh  be 
finally  quitttKl  in  1609  to  come  ba'k  t"  and 
remain  in  England.  In  1609  he  jmblL-ihed  hia 
translation  of  Andreas  Omitho(mrcus'8  troatsae 
*  MicrologuB.'  In  1610,  at  the  eml  of  a  collection 
of  lute  leB«on8  edited  by  his  Hon.  Robert,  apfR'arcd 
some  Obeerrations  on  Lu;e  playing  by  Dowland. 
In  161  a  Dowland  published  'A  Pilgrime** 
Solace,  wherein  is  contained  Muricatl  Harmonin 
of  3,  4,  and  5  [tarts,  to  be  sung  and  plaid  with 
Lute  and  Viols.'  He  deacribM  himself  on  tbn 
title-page  as  <Lntenist  to  the  Lord  WaUnn/ 
In  1625  he  wan  one  of  the  t-ix  lutenifits  in  the 
service  of  the  king.  Dowland  died  eaily  in 
t6a6.  Hb  skiU  ae  m  Intenfai  b  oeMwated  in 
one  of  the  MMinets  of  8haki*pere't»  '  P!u«.Hionate 
Pilgrim,'  printed  in  i$00,  but  which  sonnet  had 
previously  been  printodin  a  work  by  Bidiud 
Barufield. 


'  If  music  and  sweet  poetrv  agree^ 
As  they  mmi  aMOi,  Um  aifti 


Dowland  to  (hen  it  dear,  wboee  hmnmHy 

t«iuch 

Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense ; 
Bpeamt  to  me,*  ale.  [W.  H.H.] 

DOWLAND,  KoBKBT,  son  of  the  prw-e^^ling, 
wae  also  a  latenist.    In  1610  he  edited 
Mosieall  Banqvel.    Fumfahed  witii  wieAie 

of  DeliciouH  Ayres,  Collected  out  of  the  best 
Authors  in  English,  French,  Smnish  nod 
Italian,  by  Bobert  Dowland.*    The  Mtlmn 

referred  to  are  Daniel  Ratohelar.  John  Dknt* 
land.  Bobert  Halm.  Anthony  liolbonM^  mad 
Richard  Martin.    In  the  same  year  he  nlno 

edital  '  ^^metie  of  Lessons :  viz.  Fautaaiea, 
Pavine,  Ciallinrds,  Almaines,  Corantoea,  and 
Volts.  Se'ected  out  of  the  best  approved  Au- 
thors, as  well  beyond  the  Sea«  a.s  i>f  our  owne 
Country.  By  liohert  Dowland.  Whereunto  ia 
annexed  eertaine  observations  Wdongingto  Lote- 
playing  by  John  Baptisto  Besardo  of  Vicimti  : 
Also  a  short  Treatise  thereunto  apperta>iiing 
by  John  Dowland,  Batohelor  of  Musicke.*  In 
April,  1636,  on  the  death  of  hia  father,  Bobert 
Dowland  was  appointed  hhi  enooeanr  aa  one  of 
the  musicians  to  the  king.  Tlie  time  of  his 
death  has  not  been  discovered,  but  he  was  living 
in  1641.  when  fab  name  oeenn  one  of  dm 
'  M usicians  for  tho  Waytes.'  [W.H. H.] 

DKAESEKE,  Fpnx,  n  uMf><  d  and  highly  oul- 
tivated,  though  somewhat  eecerttric,  ixjujjM.ie«.r  and 
writer  upon  muf^icAl  sulijects,  disciple  of  Liszt's  at 
Weimar,  and  one  of  that  small  but  fcnnidahle 
circle  of  young  muHicians,who  are  known  as  '  die 
ueudeutsche  Schule,'  and  amongxt  whom  are 
•uch  name*  aa  Hans  vob  Bulow,  Peter  ComeUa^ 
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Obri  Elindworth  and  Carl  Tausig,  was  bom  in 
1835  at  Coburg.  On  loiving  Weimar,  Driscke 
•ettLBd  at  DraiUeo,  and  «ubM(|uenUy  at  Lau- 
niuM,  ai  tcachor  of  tbe  pianofcrte  and  hannony. 

In  186S  Von  Biilow  called  him  to  Munich  as  a 
master  of  the  new  CouMmratoire,  but  he  re- 
tonied  to  Swiixerland  nan  after  Von  Biilow'a 
departure  from  Munich  early  in  1869,  and  in  at 

ErtMent  re«iding  at  Dreitdun.  Driweke  had  pub- 
abed  a  number  uf  pianoforte  pieces,  remarkable 
for  harmonic  and  rhythmic  Hubtletien  ;  '  Fan- 
tariwttflcke  in  WaUerform/  op.  3  ;  '  Deux  vulueH 
4*  oonoert»*  op.  4 ;  »  fine  Sonata  in  E  major,  op>. 
6;  aereral  pieceM  for  piano  and  nolonoello ;  some 
TOeal  oompuiiitiona  and  a  symphony.  An  opera, 
for  which  ho  hinuelf  wrote  the  poem,  is  still  in 
manaecript.  Of  hia  Uteraiy  labours,  the  elabor- 
ate aaaljrsia  of  Lisit's  Poemes  symphoniques  in 
Brendel's  '  Aiu-egunLjen,'  and  tho  rt>c.ont  e-way 
on  Peter  Cornelius,  iu  '  Die  neae  ZeitMchrift  fur 
Mmik,*  aa  iratt  aa  a  tnatfaa  on  'Modtdation,' 
aiavalnaUau  [E.D.] 

DRAGHT,  AXTfiyio,  captllmelKter  to  the 
court  at  Vienna,  bom  at  Ferrara  1635  (not  164a, 
aa  generally  stated).  In  74  he  wae  Inrited  to 
Vienna  as  Hoftht  ater  Tntendant  to  the  Emperor 
Leo])old  I,  and  cluipcl  -  mastor  to  the  Empress 
Leonore.  and  in  8a  took  up  hia  abode  there  for 
life.  He  was  a  ^dflcil  dramatic  composer,  and 
must  prolific,  an  may  be  seun  by  the  lint  of  his 
works  performed  at  the  court  daring  .^8  years, 
amounting  to  no  leiu  than  87  operas,  87  feste 
teatrali  and  serenaiics.  and  33  oratorios.  (See 
Kdchel's  life  of  Fux.)  Some  of  his  cami  val  operas 
have  been  Mvend  timaa  rerived.  The  scores 
of  most  of  hn  works  are  in  the  impoial  library, 
and  !^<>uii-  in  thw  andiives  of  the  * Gesellttchafl  tier 
Musiicfreunde.'  Hia  UbcettMy  eoue  of  them  il- 
Inetraled,  were  printed  In  tiie  Imperial  preae  by 
C  tsin-  row,  and  have  nearly  all  l>een  preserved. 
OocasionaUy  ha  wrote  librettos^  which  were  set 
1>T  other  eompoeerB,  Zlani,  Bertdi,  and  oven  the 
finpcror  Leo{>old,  who  comjK»so<l  tho  complete 
opera  *  ApuUo  deluiw'  (1669),  and  airs  for  otners. 
Various  mistakes  have  been  made  about  the  year 
of  death.  WalthorH  Lexicon  upeakH  of  liim 
as  alivu  in  1 703,  and  Fetij4,  followed  by  moHt 
niuilem  biographer*,  says  he  went  back  to  Ferrara 
and  died  there  in  1 707 ;  but  all  doubts  arc  set 
at  rest  by  the  register  of  deaths  in  Vienna,  from 
which  it  ap{>car8  he  died  there  Jan.  18,  1700, 
aged  6ft.  A  eon  of  his»  Cahu).  was  oourt^MboIar 
Im  eonrt^nfttdai  in  i6«^8,  and  died  May 
9, 1711.  [C.F.P.] 

DBAGHI,  GioVANin  BAmsTA,  was  an  Italian 
■raaieian  who  settled  in  London  in  the  middle 
•f  the  17th  oentury,  and  who,  durin;;  hi«<  lon^' 
naidonce  in  this  countn,*,  so  completely  wlopttni 
fha  En^ish  style  of  composition  that  he  muHt 
tie  regarded  aa  in  effioet  an  Kigliah  oom^Mmr. 
It  ha-*  Ixcn  ooiijtx  tured  that  lie  \v  a-<  a  limthcr  of 
Antonio  Draghi.  The  earliest  notice  of  him  is 
fcond  fai  Pepya's  IKary,  under  date  of  Feb.  1 3, 
l667«  The  diarint  tln  n-  tticutions  having  heard 
(at  Lord  itrouucker's  house)  aing  through  an 
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act  of  an  Italian  opera  which  he  had  written  and 

compoHed  at  the  iniitance  of  Thomas  Killii^o^w, 
who  had  an  intention  of  oocaaionally  introducing 
each  entertainments  at  his  theatre.  Pep^-s  ex- 
pre^i^t  s  in  strong  tcnns  his  admiration  of  the 
composition.  It  ia  extremely  doubtful  whether 
this  opera  was  ever  prodooed.  DnigU  however 
liveil  towitnesR  tho  intriMiuctioa  into  thin  country 
of  the  Italian  opera  at  tho  commenoement  of  the 
folloi^nng  oentury.  He  excelled  aa  a  player  on 
the  harj>^ichord,  for  which  instrum<  nt  he  com- 

Sitied  and  publiHht^  in  Kngluud  uiuuy  lesttuus. 
e  was  mu.sic-m:i>ter  to  Queen  Anne,  and  prob- 
ably also  to  her  elder  sister,  Queen  Mary.  In 
1675  he  composed  the  aot*tuneH  ami  some  other 
instrimiental  music  for  Shadwell'H  o^tcra  -  Psyche*: 
the  remainder,  including  the  whole  of  the  vocal 
part,  lK>ing  composed  by  Matthew  Lock.  On 

the  deatli  of  Lock  in  1677  I)ru;,^lii  fiuccoede*!  him 

as  oi;ganist  to  Catherine  of  Jiraganza,  wife  of 
Chariee  n.  In  1687,  ftr  the  edefaratlon  of  St 

Cecilia's  day,  he  composed  music  for  Dryden'a 
fine  ode  commencing  '  From  Harmony,  from 
heavenly  Hamony.*   In  1706  he  oontribated 

part  of  the  mutiic  to  D'Urfi  v'b  comic  op  ra, 
'  Wonders  in  the  Sun ;  or,  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Birda,'  produced  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket.  Mjuiv  sonirs  by  him  are  fotmd  in 
I  the  collections  of  llic  period.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DRAGONBTTI,  Doniraoo,  one  of  the  great* 

est  known  players  on  the  d(ni]>le  baas,  bom  at 
Venice  1755.  Asa  boy  ho  showed  remarkable 
talent  for  music,  teaching  himself  the  guitar  and 
violin,  which  however  ho  soon  exchan;,'ed  fur  hia 
own  special  inatnnnent.  On  this  he  quickly 
outstripj>cd  his  master  Berini,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  orchestra  of  th«  'Opera  buffa'  at  13.  and 
a  year  later  to  tho  'Opera  seria'  at  San  Bene- 
detto, and  to  all  pcrfonnanoes  of  impiirtaaee. 
In  his  i8th  year  he  was  aMMinted  to  the  post  in 
the  choir  of  St  MaritV  hitherto  oocufded  by  hia 
mjuiter,  who  himself  j>er8ua<.led  him  to  accept  it. 
He  had  now  attained  to  such  perfection  that 
nothing  waa  too  hard  fat  him;  he  oompoeed 
BonaUiM,  CDTiccrtos  nn<l  caj>ricrio8  fur  liin  in.^tru- 
ment,  and  fhx^uently  played  upon  it  the  violun- 
cello  part  In  atring^uartete.  At  Yioenia  he 
plavcd  in  the  o|>era  orchestra,  and  wliilc  there 
wan  fortunate  enough  to  fli.soiver  tho  marvellous 
double-bass,  with  which  he  never  jkL^aiu  parted, 
although  often  temptc<l  by  large  otiers  nt  inoney. 
This  inKtrument  belonged  to  the  convent  of  S.  Pio- 
tro,  and  was  made  by  GHspaVOdiSal&t  master  of  the 
Amati.  He  tested  its  powers  on  the  monks  of  8. 
Giustina  at  Padua,  by  imitating  a  thunderstorm 
and  bringing  them  out  of  their  cells  in  the  dea«l  of 
the  night  Meantime  hia  fame  had  spread  beyond 
Italy.and  he  was  tMenA  an  engagement  at  thelm- 
perialOin  ra  in  St.  Petersburij.upon  which  the  Pro 
curatorsofStMark's  immediately  raised  his  salary. 
Shortly  after,  however,  he  obtained  a  year*a  lt«ve 
of  absence,  having  been  persuade<l  by  Banti  and 
Paochienitti  to  accept  an  invitation  to  London, 
where  he  arrived  in  1794,  and  waa  immediately 
engaged  for  the  opera,  and  for  the  conccrtx  at  the 
King'a  Theatre.   He  made  his  tirst  appearance 
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on  the  20th  of  Dec.,  and  gave  a  benefit-concert 
on  the  8th  of  May.  1795,  when  he  WM  Mtiitted 
by  Banti,  A'^iotti,  the  harpist  Le  FourneaT,  Har- 
rin{;ton.  Monzani,  Holmes,  and  the  brothers  Le- 
anJer,  Frcnt  h  horn  players.  The  force  and  cx- 
preKsion  of  his  DlAying  and  his  power  ofieadiiig 
at  sight  exdted  univeml.astoindiineiil^  and  he 
was  at  once  invitol  to  tsikt-  pnrt  in  allthegrMt 
provincial  performances.  HencefwCh  be  beoame 
the  inseparable  oompaoioa  of  the  TidonoeUisi 
Lindley;  for  52  years  they  played  at  the  same 
desk  at  the  opera,  the  Autieut  Concerts,  the 
Philharmonic,  the  Provincial  Festivals,  etc.,  and 
their  execution  of  Corelli's  sonaUts  in  particular 
wan  an  unfailing  attraction.  Great  as  was  Drago- 
netti's  power  of  overcoming  difficulties,  it  was  his 
extraordinary  tone,  and  the  taste,  judgment,  and 
Bteadint^ss  of  his  performance,  that  characterised 
him,  and  made  him  ao  iadiapenaable  to  the  cr» 
Gbeatra. 

80011  after  DragonettTi  avrival  in  London  he 

met  Haydn,  with  whom  he  became  intimate. 
On  his  way  to  Italy  in  1798  Dragonetti  visited 
the  great  maater  in  VieaBai,  Md  was  much 
deliL^'hteil  with  the  score  of  the  'Creation,' just 
ooaipleted.  in  1808  and  9  he  was  again  in 
Vienna,  but  from  caprice  would  play  before  no 
one  but  the  family  of  Prinee  Starliemherg,  in 
whose  palace  he  live<l,  and  whose  wife  often 
Moonpaoied  him  on  the  piano.  Here  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Beethoven,  and  also  that  of 
bechtor,  afterwards  court-orguuiHt,  a  soumi  musi- 
cian, who  was  teaeUag  the  porter  s  children,  and 
whom  Dragonetti  reqaeeted  to  put  a  pianoforte 
accompaniment  to  lus  concertos.  To  him  he 
played  unasked,  though  he  locked  up  his  instru- 
ment becauae  the  Starhemba)g8  invited  some  of 
the  BobiHty  to  their  aoir^.  Hia  silence  waa 
perhaps  partly  cau-st  d  by  his  fear  of  NajMileon, 
who  was  then  in  occupation  of  Vienna^  and  who 
wiahed  to  take  htm  by  fbroe  to  Fade.  With 
Secbter  he  rorrcsjioiided  all  his  life,  and  remem- 
bered him  in  his  will.  In  August  1B45,  when 
90,  he  beaded  the  double-basses  (13  in  number) 
at  the  Beethoven  Festival  at  I^inn :  atui  Hi-rlioz, 
in  bis  *  Soir»-e3  de  l  orchestre,'  writes  that  he 
bad  ^eUIom  heard  the  scherzo  in  the  C  minor 
Symphony  pLiyud  with  so  much  vigour  and  finish. 
Thus,  in  his  old  age.  he  rendered  homage  to  the 
great  master,  of  whose  friendship  he  was  reminded 
on  his  death-bed.  Shortly  l>efore  his  end,  when 
amounded  by  Count  Pepoli,  I'i^'ott,  Tolbecque. 
and  V.  Novello,  he  received  a  visit  tmrii  Stumi>fr, 
the  well-known  harp  maker,  who,  as  Dra^netti 
held  oot  his  great  hand  oorered  withcaUoBitieaand 
unnaturally  spread  from  constant  playing,  naid 
with  emotion, '  This  is  the  hand  which  i3eethoven 
our  great  friend,  whose  spirit  now  dwells  in  purer 
radons,  bade  me  press.  He  died  in  hiu  own 
house  in  Leicester  Square,  April  16,  1S46.  and 
was  buried  on  the  24th  in  the  Catholic  chapel  at 
MimrlieKlsi.  His  w..rl>s  wen?  fjw.  It  is  not  ge- 
nt  rnlly  known  that  he  wrote  for  the  voice,  but 
three  canzonets  with  Italian  words,  written  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  Vienna,  still  exist  in  a  collection 
of '  XXXIV  Canaonette  e  Bomanzi,'  by  various 
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composers,  and  dedicated  to  tile  Archduke 
Bodolph,  Beethoven's  Mend  and  popiL  Be 
waa  a  great  collector  of  pictures,  engravinga, 
musical  instruments,  and  music ;  and  left  to 
the  British  Museum  alone  182  volumes  of 
scores  of  damical  operaa.  Hia  eooentridtiea  weva 
many  and  cuiona.  He  was  aa  inveterate  mnfl^ 
taker,  and  had  •  perfct  t  [gallery  of  BTiuff-Kixes. 
Among  his  tieaauim  were  louud  a  t^tuuntiiv  of 
ouiionaly'dreaaed  doiOa,  with  which  he  naed  to 
play  like  a  child,  taking  a  selection  of  them  with 
him  to  the  musical  festivals,  eti(>ecially  a  black 
one  whiob  he  called  his  wife.  Hia  dog  Gado 
always  aocompanied  him  in  the  orchestra.  The 
most  curious  thirty  al>out  hiui  was  his  speech,  a 
mixture  of  his  native  Bergamese  dialect  with  bMl 
French,  and  wone  EInglish.  He  was  a  man  of 
kindly  temper  and  a  warm  friend,  though  in 
money  matters  very  close.  His  picture  as  '  11 
Patriarca  dei  ContrabaHsi '  waa  publiabed  by 
Thierry,  nfter  a  half  length  taken  m  crayona  by 
Salabert,  of  Loudon.  Hio  precious  inatroment, 
hih  companion  for  nearly  sixty  yeon^  he  be- 
queathed to  the  'Veatiy  of  tiie  Patriaidhal 
Church  of  S.  Mark  ftt  Yeiuoe.'  [C.  F.  P.] 

DKF.CHSLER,  Josef,  a  remarkable  comp«jser 
and  teacher,  bom  May  26,  178a,  at  Vlachovo 
Bre/l  in  Bohemia ;  received  his  first  instructioa 
from  liin  fiither,  schoolmaster  in  his  native  place. 
After  various  alternations  of  place  and  puj8uit« 
he  studied  music  and  law  at  Prague;  in  1807 
found  himself  at  Vienna,  but  it  was  not  till  1810 
that  he  obtained  employment  as  chorus-mast^  at 
the  Court  Theatre.  This  was  followed  in  1 8 1  a  by 
a  place  as  '  Capellmeister  adjunot»'  then  by  an 
organist's  post ;  in  1 8 1 5  he  opened  a  mnaie  arahool, 
and  gradually  won  his  w.iy  upwards,  till  in  a  a  he 
was  chief  Capellmeister  at  the  theatre  in  the  Leo- 
poldatadt.  On  Glnibaeher^a  death  in  44  he  be- 
came Cai>elltueistf'r  at  S.  Stephen's,  a  post  which 
he  retained  till  his  death,  Feb.  27,  185a.  Hia  in- 
dustry during  thia  chequered  life  waa  truly  ex* 
traordinary.  He  left  liehind  him  books  of  in- 
struction for  the  Organ,  Harmony,  Thorough 
Biu>8,  and  the  art  of  Preluding,  with  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Pleyel's  Clavier-school ;  1 6  Masses,  and  m 
Requiem  ;  24  smaller  pieces  of  choral  intusic  ; 
6  Op'ras ;  35  shorter  dramatic  pieces  (Sing^ 
spiele)  and  pantomimes  ;  3  Cantatas,  and  a  boet 
of  Airs,  Sonatas,  Fugues,  Quartets,  etc.  To  tsay 
that  none  of  these  have  survived  is  to  dt  ir.u  t 
nothing  from  the  aotivity  and  devotion  of  J  osef 
Dreehder.  [G.] 

DRECHSLEB,  Kabk.  a  great  yidauoOh 

player,  bom  May  »J,  1800,  at  Kaineni,  in  Sax- 
ony. £nteredtheConrtbandatDeetAu,in  iS»o, 
and  in  74  put  himadf  vnder  Dotmier  at  Htm 

den.  In  26  he  received  a  permant  tit  ap{x>intment 
as  leader  of  the  baud  at  ]  )e.>sau.  Jietore  th<m  he 
had  Tiaited  England,  and  {>layed  with  modk 
success.  He  shone  equally  in  quartets,  soIob, 
ami  the  orchehtra,  wiih  a  full  tone,  goitd  in- 
tonation, and  excellent  taste.  Drechsler  waa 
the  master  of  Coaimann,  GrtttiinMlMr«  and  A. 
Lindner.  £1^  .J 
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DREHER.  A  name  given  in  Austria  and 
Bavaria  to  a  dance  very  dmilar  to  the  Lanoleb. 
The  nambf  which  u  deacriptive  of  the  dance,  is 
derived  from  the  Terb  drehen,  to  twirl.  Suites  of 
Drehers  ftre  said  U)  bo  in  existence,  but  dance, 
nasic,  and  luime  are  now  alike  obiiolete.  [E.P,] 

DREYSCUOCK,  Alexandbr,  bora  Oct.  15, 
1818,  at  Zadc  in  Bohemia,  died  April  i,  1869, 
at  Venice  ;  a  piauiat  of  great  executive  attain- 
menty  and  a  well -trained  mosician  to  bout. 
J.  B.  Ciamer.  who  in  hie  old  dajs  heard  him  at 
Pari.H,  exolnimcd  :  '  Tlie  man  has  no  left  hand ! 
here  are  two  liyht  hands  1 '  Dreyaohook  waa  the 
hero  of  ootavei,  lizlha,  and  thirds,  hie  execution 
the  uoii  jilnn  iiffru  of  nie<.-hrinic:il  training.  He 
playe<l  hia  own  piecea  principally,  though  his 
re{)ert<nire  included  many  classical  works,  which 
latter  he  pave  with  faulllcs.'<  jirecision,  but  in  a 
manner  cold  and  ossentially  pnwaic.  In  very 
tmAy  youth,  alrea<ly  a  brilliant  performer,  ho 
became  the  pupil  of  Tomaschek  at  Prague. 
He  b^an  hia  travels  in  1838,  and  continued 
them  with  little  interruption  for  twenty  years. 
Up  to  from  which  year  the  golden  time 

for  Itinerant  Tirtuoei  bc^'an  to  decline,  Dreyschock 
gathiTod  a|ipl;iune,  rtjuitation,  ortIer>,  decora- 
tions, and  money  in  plenty,  from  one  end  of 
EuTC^  to  the  other.  In  186a  he  wm  called  to 
the  proffHsorship  of  the  pi.inoforte  at  the  Con- 
aervatoire  of  8t.  Fetersbutg,  and  was  at  the 
•ame  time  chosen  direetor  of  the  Imperial 
school  for  tlieatrical  music,  and  nppnint«;d  court 
pianist;  but  hi^  health  failed,  and  he  was  sent 
to  Itidy  in  68,  where  in  69  he  died.  The  body 
waa  burietl  at  Prague  in  atx-oriLince  with  the 
dusiros  of  bin  family.  Dreyscluxk  e  publications 
Ibr  his  instrument  have  not  met  with  much 
■ucoesB.  They  are  'salon  music'  of  a  correct 
but  ccid  and  sterile  sort.  He  also  brought  forth 
a  sonata,  a  rondo  with  orchestra,  a  string- 
quartet  and  an  overture  for  orohestra»  all  siUl 
bora,  qiite  of  thsir  nlid  and  respeotshle  nrasieal 
pMentegei 

DBOGHIEBIKA.  See  GBmnni. 

DRONE.  A  name  given  to  the  three  lower 
fvipee  of  the  bagpipe,  which  each  emit  only  a  | 
•ingle  tone ;  nsu2Uy  two  octaTCS  of  the  key-note  j 
I),  an<l  the  fifth  A.    They  are  distinguished  from 
the  Chauktkb,  which  has  the  power  ofproduoiiu; 
»  noelodious  suooeirion  of  notes.   [See  BAOPira.] 

The  tf^nn  has  hence  In-en  trannferre<l  to  con- 


tinuous bass  in  a  composition,  usually  of  a  pastoral 
kind,  aa  in  the  'JOirten-iiMlodie*  m  8diiabat*s 
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or  the  Danse  des  Juives  in  the  ballet  of  Gounod's 
'BeiiMdeSab**:' 


•   •  • 


th«  'L6|y«niiaiui*  in  Sdivbert*t  'Wintenelie,* 


Sec  also  the  '  Hirtengesang'  at  the  beginninf?  of 
the  Finale  to  Beethoven's  Pastoral  Symphony,  and 
many  other  pboes.  [W.  H.a] 

DROUET,  LoDrs  Frak9ots  Philippi,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  flute-players,  born  at  Am- 
sterdam 1793.  At  seven  years  old  he  played  at 
the  Conservatoire  and  the  Opera-houso,  Paris. 
From  1807-10  he  was  teacher  to  King  liouis  of 
Holland,  and  claims  to  have  put  '  Partant  pour 
la  Syrie '  into  shape  for  Queen  Hort<jnse.  Hit 
serious  study  of  the  flute  iNoan  ia  1807,  after  an 
extraordinary  inoosH  whieh  he  achieved  at  a 
concert  of  Rode's  in  Am-^terdam.  In  1 81 1  he  was 
appointed  solo  flute  to  Mapoleon  I,  a  post  which 
he  retained  after  the  Restontion.  He  appeared 
in  Ijondon  at  t'le  Philliann<inic  March  aj,  1816, 
and  this  was  probably  the  commencement  of  a 
lengthened  tour,  during  which  he  resided  tar 
some  time  at  Naples  and  the  Hague.  He  played 
ai^iu  at  the  Philharuionic  May  17,  iS.^o.  i?'rom 
to  54  he  was  Court-Capellmeister  at  Cobnig', 
after  which  he  visitetl  America.  Since  his  return 
thenoe  he  has  lived  at  Gotha  and  Frankfort. 
Drouet  was  eminently  a  flut<^!  player,  not  remarks 
able  for  tone,  but  with  extraordinary  skill  ia 
rapid  jmsMages  and  in  double  tongueing.  He  left 
some  i  -;o  works  of  all  kinds,  admirably  written 
for  the  flute,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  player^ 
bat  of  little  aooonnt  as  music   He  died  1873. 

DRUM.   Some  instrument      this  kind  has 

been  known  in  almost  everj'  age  and  conn  try, 
except  perhaps  in  Europe,  where  it  appears  to 
have  been  introduced  at  a  ooB^parativdy  late 
period  from  the  East. 

A  drum  may  be  defined  to  be  a  skin  or  nk\na 
stretched  on  a  frame  or  vessel  of  wood,  metal,  or 
earthenware,  and  may  be  of  three  different 
kinds  t— 

1.  A  sini,'le  skin  on  a  fr.iino  or  vc?>sel  open  at 
bottom,  as  the  Tambourine,  Eigyptian  Drum,  etc. 

«.  A  single  skin  on  a  dosed  vessel,  as  the 
Kettle«lrum. 

3.  Two  skins,  one  at  each  end  of  a  cylinder, 
as  the  Side-drum,  ete. 

1.  The  first  sort  is  reprc'tentwl  hy  the  nK>dom 
tambourine,  and  iU  varieties  will  be  described 
under  that  head.  [Tamboobivb.] 

2.  The  second  kind  is  represented  })y  the 
modem  Kkttlkdrum — the  only  really  arti>tii  ally 
musical  instrument  of  this  class.  It  con->iHtH  of 
a  metallic  kettle  or  shell,  more  or  less  hemispheri- 
cal, and  a  head  of  vellum  which,  being  first 
wetted,  is  lap|M;d  over  an  iron  ring  fitting  dosefy 
outside  the  kettle.  Screws  working  on  this  lii^ 
serve  to  tighten  or  ahokea  tibe  head,  and  that 
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to 
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the  iufttrumtnt  to  any  note  within  its 
Tho  aheU  ia  generally  made  of  biasg 


in  France  ami  of  copper  in  England.  In  the 
cavalry  two  drums  are  u.Hed,  one  on  each  Hide  of 
the  horse's  neck.  Two  are  likewise  required  in 
orchestras.  The  larger  of  the  two  drunis  should 
be  able  to  go  down  to  F,  and  the  unaUer  to  tlie 
F  above  (a),  raving  *  nam  of  an  octave  to  the 
two.  Eaeh  armn  ahonla  hmn  »  oompaw  of  a 
fiflh,  viz.  Fv^C  for  the  laiger  {h),  and  Bb  to  F 
for  the  smaller  (c). 

In  the  key  of  F,  the  tonic  and  dominant  may 
be  obtain*  d  in  two  ways  {d),  and  likowiae  in  Bb 
(e),  but  in  aill  other  keys  in  only  one  way. 

(->)        (f>)     (r)  (rf)  M 


DRUM. 

Rjrmphony*  three  drama  an  required  all  al  < 

in  thf  fnll«nvin'.^  ytri-^saL''- ' 


) 


And  in  'Robert  le  Diable*  (No.  17  of  the 
Meyerbeer  naee  three  druni%  V,  (i,  and  D. 
Another  innovatiaB  is  doe  to  Beethoven, 

namely,  striking'  Imtli  drums  at  once.  Tins  <ic- 
cuTB  in  his  9th  Symphony,  where,  in  the  alow 


the  kettlednima  ham 


r 


Gonnod  has  a  rindlar  chord  in  the  ballet  mi 

of  '  I>a  Keiiu'  lU-  Saba.'  But  Berlioz,  in  his 
'  Requiem,'  besides  lift^  brass  instruments,  baa 
eight  paive  of  kettlednuns,  idayed  by  ten  dram* 

iiiers,  two  of  the  ji.iirs  luivirii,'  two  dnini!ii-r-t 
each.    The  drum  parta  have  thette  chuniM — 


Thus  in  Ft,  G,  Ab,  and  A,  tbe  dominant  nuut  be 
above  the  tonfc, 


iffaile  in  Bij.  C,  CS,  1>,  Bb,  and  E;  the  dominant 

must  be  hflvw  the  tonic, 


BnmM  are  fuenendly  toned  to  tonic  and  domi- 
nant ;  but  iiKKlern  composers  have  found  out  that 
they  may  advantageously  stand  in  a  different 
relation  to  eaeh  other.  Thm  Beethoven,  in  his 
Hth  and  9th  SymphonicH,  has  them  occasionally 
in  octavos  (/ ),  and  Mendclwiohn,  in  bis  Rondo 
BriDaate,  moat  ingeniously  puts  them  in  P  and 
B  {g)  i  thwehj  making  them  avaOahle  in  the 
(0  (1) 


meet  of  the  notes  being  doubled. 

Besides  their  obvious  use  in  ftrte  passages,  tfie 

dnuns  are  capable  of  beautiful  piano  eff«_-cr»». 
Observe  a  passage  several  times  repeated  in 
M ecarfs  overture  to '  I>ie  Zanberflote,*  beginning 

at  the  4tHt  bar  from  the  end  ;  also  the  mysterious 
effect  of  the  13th  bar  in  the  introduction  to 
Beethoven*s  *  Mount  of  Olives';  that  of  the  At; 

against  a  tremolo  of  the  strings  in  the  fir>t  move- 
ment of  Weber's  overture  to  '  Der  Freibchut*,' 


Str. 


andof  aaim^ 


on  tbe 


Timp.  ppi      i  fP 

return  of  die  tnbjeet  in  flie  middle  movenMuL 

^Vht■n  musicianH  talk  of  'drums'  they  ntcon 
kettledrums,  iu  cunt^a<li^tinction  to  the  side  drtuu 
or  bam  drum,  of  wliieh  hereafter.  The  two  InMar 
can  only  mark  the  rhythm,  not  K-inir  niudcal 
notes ;  but  kettletlrums  give  musical  houiid«  as 
definitely  a.H  the  double  ba<>s,  and  can  only  be 
used  when  forming  part  of  the  harmony  pl»yv«l  Yy 
the  other  instruuieutd.  Compoeem  have  usually 
treated  them  thus  ;  but  Beethoven  wa«  prolnkbly 
the  first  to  see  that  thev  might  also  be  trfliwl 
as  $oto  instramenta.  luna  m  the  Aiidainie  of 
his  S\-mphony  No.  i  the  dram  repeats  tfiis  i^r 


sevand  tioM  aa  » 


tea 


keys  of  B  minor  and  T>  major,  as  notes  of  the 
common  chord,  and  of  the  dominant  seventh,  in 
both  keys.  By  this  contrivance  the  pecfimner 
has  not  to  change  the  key  of  his  instruments  all 
thr<iu£;h  Uie  rondo — an  operation  requiring  as 
wo  hhall  see,  oonsiderable  time.  Beriioe  says 
that  -it  took  seventy  years  to  discover  that  it 
wan  possible  to  have  three  kcttledruni.s  in  an 
enhestra.  But  Auber's  overture  to  '  Masaniello* 
Oannot  be  played  properly  with  less,  as  it  requires 
the  notes  G,  D,  and  A ;  and  there  is  not  time  to 
«haagatheOdramintoA.  InSpohr'a'Hiatoriad 


ntelodv  in  the  violins  and  flutes.  In 
No.  4  it  takes  \u  turn  vith  Other 
in  playing  thih  p.i.-ii*jii^e— 


In  the  wonderful  transition  from  the  scherso  to 
the  finale  of  the  fth  Symphony,  the  soft  pulfTitiona 
of  the  drum  give  the  only  signs  of  life  in  the 
deep  prevailing  gloom.  Of  tbe  drums  in  nctavee 
in  Beethoven's  8th  and  9th  Symphonic*,  we  have 
already  spoken.  And  in  reviewing  hia  Violin 
Conoerto^  whidh  b«giiii  vvith  fimr  baata  of  Ibe 
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drum,  literalljr  «o2o,  an  Biig*U^  critic  obaerres 
tiMd  'aatfl  BeetIi<iT«ii*«  time  the  drum  had,  with 

rare  exceptions,  been  UHe<l  om  a  mere  means  of 
producing  uoiM — of  increaaing  the  din  of  the 
/brieii  hnt  Beethoven,  wffh  that  feeling  of  affec- 
tion  wUA  he  had  Ibr  the  humblest  member  of 
the  ondieetra,  han  here  raised  it  to  the  rank  of 
•kiolp  inatruuient.* 

The  late  Mr.  Hogarth  Bays  that  'to  play  it 
well  ij»  no  easy  matter.  A  single  stroke  of  the 
dfum  nay  determino  the  character  of  •  whole 
movement;  and  the  slightest  embamunment, 
hesitation,  or  miaapprebenidon  of  the  roquinite 
dffee  of  fooe^  may  nua  the  derign  of  the 
compoeer.* 

There  are  many  aorta  of  sticka.   He  beat  are 

of  whalebone  w  ith  a  small  wooilen  button  at  the 
endfOovored  with  a  thin  piece  of  very  fine  aponge.  j 
With  these  every  effect,  load  or  soft,  can  be 

produced.  A  small  kin.li.  not  i  xceeding  \\  inch 
IB  diameter,  entirely  made  of  felt  on  a  flexible 
•tick,  auawen  very  weD.   BKSi*-rubber  diaea  are 

not  so  gofxl.  Wdrnt  of  all  are  lai^  chnnsy  knobs 
of  cork,  covered  with  leather,  as  they  obscure  the 
clear  ring  of  the  kettledrum,  eo  dttreient  from 
the  tone  of  a  lianH  drum. 

Very  large  drums,  going  below  F,  have  not  a 
_  "  musical  tone,  but  mere  thunder.  Thin 
tran^part^'iit  skins  have  a  better  tone  than  the 
opatjue  white  ones.  The  right  place  to  strike  a 
kettle-drum  is  at  about  one-fourth  of  its  diameter. 
▲  roll  ia  written  in  either  of  the  fbUowioig  wayi^ 


tr 


and  is  perfonue<l  by  alternate  single  strokes  of 
tiioaticiu.  We  shall  see  presently  that  the  side- 
drum  roll  is  produced  in  quite  a  different  manner. 

i>rum  parts  were  fonnerly  always  written,  like 
horn  and  trumpet  parts,  in  the  key  of  C,  with  an 
iadieation  at  the  beginmi^f  as  to  how  thqr  were 
to  be  tuned,  aa  'Timp.  in  Eb,  Bb,'  or  *Timp. 
in  G,  D,'  ete.;  but  il  ia  now  woal  to  wxfte  the 
veal  notes. 

To  tune  dmnui  of  the  ordinaiy  ooroiirucUoM,  a 

Ivcv  h;i--i  to  l)e  applied  successively  to  each  of  the 
sevend  screws  that  serve  to  tighten  or  loosen  the 
liead.  In  Fbeoeli-aiade  drams  there  is  a  fixed 
T  j*haixHl  key  head  to  each  screw.  But  even  then 
it  takes  some  time  to  etfect  a  change,  whence 
MfVeral  attempts  have  been  made  to  enable  Uie 
perfonner  to  tune  eaeh  drum  by  a  single  motion 
juMtead  of  turning  seven  or  eight  screws.  In 
J*otter  8  system,  the  head  is  acted  on  by  several 
iron  bars  following  the  external  curvature  of  the 
fihell,  and  converging  under  it ;  and  tliey  are  all 
drawn  simultaneously  by  a  screw  tunie^l  by  the 
foot  of  the  performer,  or  by  taming  the  wlwle 
«lram  bodily  roirad. 

C'orueliuH  Wanl  took  out  a  patent  in  i^;','J  f' t  the 
awtnr  object.  The  head  is  drawn  by  au  endless 
oord  paamng  over  pulleys  from  the  outside  to  the 
imadeof  the  drum,  where  it  goes  over  two  nut-*, 
liAviag  each  two  pulleys.   Ihese  nuts  approach 


and  recede  from  each  other  by  means  of  a  hori- 
zontal  screw,  nearly  as  long  ae  the  diameter  of 

the  drun^,  the  handle  of  which  conee  just  outside 
the  shell,  and  is  turned  the  perfonner  whenever 
he  requires  to  tune  the  drum.  A  spring  indicator 

shows  the  dt  _,Tt  I  of  tt  nwion  of  the  cord,  and  oou- 
sequently  the  note  which  the  drum  will  give,  so 
that  the  performer  may  tune  Us  instrument  by 
tile  I  ye  instead  of  the  ear.  Gautrot,  of  Paris,  has 
another  plan,  viz.  a  bra-sH  hoop  fitting  cliMely  in- 
side the  shell,  and  pre.-ising  against  the  head.  A 
handle,  workinj^  a  mck  .ind  pinion  m<»ti<)n,  niises 
or  lowers  this  luKjp,  and  ho  tunes  the  drum  by 
altering  the  pressure  against  the  head.  £inbigler, 
of  Frankfort-on  the-Main,  makes  drums  with  a 
similar  internal  hoop,  but  worked  by  a  different 
mechanism;  Uwy  mo  used  in  the  theatre  of  that 
town. 

There  will  always  be  somtf  ohjeedon  to  these 

wht'iiics  from  the  fact  of  the  head  being  an  ani- 
mal membrane,  and  oonseijuently  not  perfectly 
heoiogeneeus,  but  requiring  a  Uttie  more  or  less 
ten.'<ion  in  some  part  of  its  cin^uiuference,  unl^.-s, 
as  in  Einbigler's  drums,  there  are  small  screws 
with  fly-nuti»  all  round  the  uppor  hoop,  for  the 
puriHwe  of  correcting  any  luteal  inequality  of 
tension.  Writers  on  acoustics  seem  to  have 
been  disheartened  by  this  inequality  from  ex- 
tending their  experiments  on  the  vibration  of 
membranes.  Even  Chladni  docs  not  pursue 
the  subject  very  far.  We  must  therefore  be 
content  with  some  empirical  formula  for  deter* 
mining  the  proportion  which  two  drums  should 
bear  to  each  other,  so  that  the  c<.)mpa*t»  of  the 
laiger  should  be  a  fourth  above  that  of  the 
smaller.  We  have  already  said  that  the  lowest 
notes  of  the  two  drums  ahould  be 


^  .    tJj.   Kow  tho  aumbera  of  the  vib«»> 

tiona  due  to  these  two  notes  are  in  the  pro> 

portion  of  three  to  four.  AnHuming  that  the 
surtaces,  or  the  squares  of  the  diameters,  of  the 
membranes  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  num> 
ber  of  vibrations  they  give,  the  tension  V)eing 
cqu.al  (which  is  true  of  metal  plates  of  equal 
thickness),  and  calling  the  lander  diameter  D  and 
the  smaller  J,  we  should  have  this  proportion 

X'*  :  d*  :  :  4  :  3,  whence  D  :  d  : :  a  :  or  as 
a  :  1739,  or  veiy  nearly  as  30  :  26.  Praetleally 

this  is  found  to  be  a  very  suitable  proportion, 
the  drums  at  the  French  Opera  being  itj  nn<l  25! 
inches  di.imeter,  and  those  lately  at  the  C'r>'8tal 
Palace  28  and  2.^\.  No  dnim  abonld  exceed  39 
inches  or  thereabouts. 

Kettle-drums  in  Gennan  are  called  Pauleen ;  in 
Italian,  timpani ;  in  Spanish,  atabaleM ;  in  French, 
timbale$ :  the  two  latter  evidently  from  the  Arabio 
tahl  and  the  P<  i>iaj\  imnhul.  There  are  two 
veiy  complete  MeUiod*  ix  the  kettledrums,  vis. 
'Metodo  teorico  pratioo  per  Timpani,'  by  P.  Pie- 
rauzovini.  published  at  Slilan  by  Hie  >rdi ;  and  a 
'  Methode  complete  etraisonm^  de  Titnbales,'  by 
Geo.  Kastner,  published  in  Paris  by  Brandue 
(late  Schlesin^fi  r  I. 

3*  The  third  kind  of  drum  consists  of  a  wooden 

Hh 
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SBITBT  LANS. 


or  bnun  oyUnder m  sktn  orlmA  tltmA  cmL  | 

The  Bkins  are  lapped  round  a  iimaU  LcMip,  a  larj^^er 
hoop  preMmg  thiH  down.  Tbe  two  iaJege  hoopa 
wre  oofmeeted  by  an  endtow  o«d,  fmmAng  cigzag 

from  hmip  to  luxip.  TliiH  conl  is  tightent^l  by 
neuu  of  leather  braces  a,  b,  b.    It  is  Blackest 


Tlw  iImmv  «ra  example*  of  dram  oalli  tued 

in  the  British  army  ;  the  next  in  •  Ia  RetnuUb* 
beaten  evety  evening  ia  French  gani«m  (owna. 


ibey  are  all  as  at  a,  and  tigbteit  when  as 
iAb,h,  ThlaiaoaUwlafiide-dniBifMdkitkruck 


m 

a 


in  the  centre  of  the  upper  head  by  two  sticka  of 
hard  wood,  ending  in  a  imidl  elongated  knob. 
ArriMJB  the  lower  head  eeveral  curds  of  cati^nt, 
called  marm»  are  atNtohed,  which  rattle  M^ainst 
H  ai  wmy  itrdw.  TImtdu  (nidc-named  '^widy- 
mammy*)  ia  made  by  alUmaUly  Ktrikini^'  two 
blows  with  the  left  hand  and  two  with  the  right, 
very  regularly  and  rapidly,  torn  to  pcodmo  cne 
continuoiiH  trtmolu.  It  is  not  easy  to  do^  and 
mua  >  be  learned  at  an  early  age. 

Bome  ride-drums  are  made  mach  flatter,  and 
are  tiphtcnt^l  by  nnls  and  Hcrewa  insteml  of  ctmis. 

In  orcbentrutf  the  tude-drum  in  frequently  used 
(and  abused)  by  modem  composers.  But  in  the 
(nrertures  to  '  La  Gazza  Ladra  and  '  Fra  Diavolo,' 
tlie  labjects  of  both  being  of  a  seuu-military 
natore,  the  effect  is  characteristic  and  good. 

SidflhdrunM  are  tuad  in  the  anngr  Cmt  kaning 
time  in  marching  and  ftr  Tarloas  calls,  bou  in 
barrackH  and  iu  action.  In  action,  however, 
bugle  calls  are  now  usually  aubatituted 

The  BrummerB*  Call. 


3: 


1 


Iha  Seqgeaata'  and  Corporahi'  Call. 


liepeated  3  timee. 

Fbiqg. 

Cease  Firing. 


Tlie  efT>-<  t  of  tLiH  is  very  good  when,  rm  may 
bo  heard  iu  rariK.  it  is  Ixuitcn  by  twenty  ticht 
dniDunen.  For  Berlioz  haH  well  ol>Hc-rved  tliat  a 
sound,  insignificant  when  heard  singly,  such  as 
the  clink  of  one  or  two  muskets  at  'shoulder 
arms'  or  the  thuil  as  the  butt -end  comes  to  the 
ground  at  'ground  arms,'  becomea  briUiant  and 
attraotlve  if  perfbnned  by  a  thoiuand  man 
simultaneously. 

The  Tenor-drum  is  similar  to  the  ride-dnni, 
only  laiger,  and  haa  no  anana.  It  wyes  ftr 
rolls  in  military  Vaml-;  instead  of  kettle  dnims. 

The  French  Taiabourin  is  similar  to  the  last, 
but  very  narrow  and  long.  It  is  used  in  Provenoa 
for  dance  music.  The  performer  holds  it  in  the 
saine  hand  as  his  flageolet  (which  has  only  three 
holes)  and  beats  it  with  a  stick  held  in  thie  t/3bm 
hand.  Aulter  ban  used  the  tamhlMlrin  in  ^ 
overture  to  '  l^e  i'hiltre.* 

The  Bass  drum  {¥t.  Oro**e  Cau»e,  Ital.  Gra» 
Cami  or  Gran  Tamburo)  has  also  two  heads,  and 
ia  played  with  one  stick  ending  in  a  soft  round 
knob.  It  must  be  htmek  in  the  centre  of  one  of 
tha  heads.  It  used  to  be  called  the  ka^g-drum,  aad 
waa  fbtmeriy  (in  England  «l  leaat)  made  long  la 
proportion  to  it**  dianuttor.  But  now  the  «JianK't*-r 
is  increased  and  the  length  of  the  cylinder  leasened. 
The  heada  an  ^jhtoned  by  oocds  and  bneea  Hka 
the  side  drum  first  described,  or  by  ptkIs  and  screwy 
or  on  Cornelius  Ward's  principle  as  described  for 
kettle-drams.  It  is  used  in  raflitaiy  bauiida  aal 
orchestras.  There  is  another  sort  of  hass-dnim 
called  a  Gong-drum,  from  its  form,  wliich  is  similar 
to  a  gong  or  to  a  gigantic  tambourine.  It  is  my 
convenient  in  orchestras  where  sjiaoe  is  scaroa; 
but  it  is  inferior  to  the  ordinary  bara-drum  fal 
quality  of  tone.  These  instruments  do  not  require 
tuning,  as  their  sound  ia  aaffioiantly  t^HHi^*  lo 
atiit  any  key  or  any  chord. 

Cymbals  genendly  play  the  same  part  as  the 
bass  drum;  though  oocaaionally,  aa  in  the  fint 
Allegro  of  tiw  ovafltnia  to  'OoQlaimw  TeD,* 
the  bass -drum  part  ia  anuB  fiaUi  (without  the 
cymbals).  [V.deP.j 

DRURY  LANE,  opened  in  1696  under  the 
name  of  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane: 
materially  altennl  and  enlarged  in  1761  and 
1763;  pulled  down  in  the  >unimer  of  1 791; 
the  new  theatre  opened  (for  plays)  April  21, 
1 794 ;  burned  Feb.  24,  1809 ;  rebuilt  and  opened 
Oct.  10,  '181  a.  Among  the  eminent  compoaen 
who  have  been  connecte»l  with  this  theatre  moat, 
in  the  firrt  plaoe^  be  mentioned  Dr.  Ame^  wlio^ 
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DRUBY  LANE. 

from  the  year  1 738,  when  ha  wrote  the  music  to 
MOton's  'Comus,'  untU  ilKittly  before  Ui  death 
in  1778,  prodtictd  a  large  number  of  operas  and 
ofierettas.  In  1S06  one  of  Sir  Henry  Biahop'a 
first  worlcB,  a  pantomime-ballet  called  'Carac- 
tacus,*  WM  brought  out  at  Drury  Lane.  Bat 
Bishop,  after  the  burning  of  the  theatre  in  1809, 
accepted  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden,  where 
moat  of  hia  operaa  and  musical  dramaa  were  per- 
finned.  Meanwhfle  foreign  operaa  aa  arranged 
or  diH;irran;,'(.(l  for  tho  English  ^ta^'l■  by  Mr.  Ko- 
phino  Lacy,  Mr.  Tom  Cooke,  and  others,  were 
hmn  tiaie  to  tima  parfomed  at  Drury  Lane ; 
and  in  1833,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Bann,  some  English  versions  of  Italian  operas 
were  produced  with  the  world-renowned  prima 
donna,  Marietta  Malibran,  in  the  j)niicipAl  parte. 
Druiy  Lane  waa  the  la«t  theatre  at  whidi  she 
■HMT.  [MALIBmAK.I  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Bunn 
luda  a  praiseworthy  but  not  f>crmanently  suc- 
0— ful  attempt  to  establish  Englinh  opera  at  this 
theatre.  Ihiring  this  period  Balfe's  '  Bohemian 
Girl,'  'Daughter  of  8t.  Mark/  ' fiaohantreai,' 
*  Bondman,'  etc ;  Wallace**  'MariUna*  and  'Ma- 
tilda of  Hungary,'  Bene<lict'8  '  Crusaders '  and 
'firidea  of  Veaicei,'  were  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane,  for  which  theatre  they  had  all  been  spe- 
cially written  Wlun  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  was 
burnt  down  (Dec.  6,  1867),  Mr.  Mapleton  took 
Dmry  Lane  for  n  leriea  ef  anmmer  aeaaoni.  In 
1869  the  performances  took  place  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  George  Woxi  (of  the  finn 
ef  OrMDar,  Wood,  and  Co.). who  among  other  new 
works  priKiure<l  Wn.nier'9  '  t  lyiiij,'  Diitrhni:nr- 
—the  first  of  ilerr  Wii^nu-r's  ojieras  performed 
in  Bnglaii*!  Until  1H77  '  Her  Mujesty's  Opera,' 
aa  the  establiHhment  tran^^ti  rred  from  Uer  Ma- 
ieaty's  Theatre  was  calleil,  remained  at  Drury 
Lane.  In  1H77,  however,  Mr.  Mapleson  re- 
timed to  the  Uaynarket;  and  liia  oompany  now 
psioMM  at  the  tetn  raboltt  <n  tiw  lito  of 

DUBOURO,  ClEoBOB,  a  granrlson  of  Matthew 
Dubourg,  bom  1799,  is  author  of  a  history  of  the 
tMin  and  the  moat  odebimted  perfonnera  on  it, 

oritpnally  puMishe^l  in  1 836,  Slid  which  in  1878 
reached  a  fifth  e<iitii.n.  [W.  H.H.;^ 

DUBOUIIG,  Matthew,  an  eminent  Euglish 
vioiUiiiati  pnpQ  of  Gemiuiani,  botn  in  London 
1703.  It  is  reported  that  he  first  appeared  as 
»  boy  at  one  of  the  oonoerta  of  Bntton  the 
amall-ooal  man,  when  he  performed  a  solo  of 
CoraUi  with  graat  ancoeai,  standiiup  on  a  high 
•tool.  In  1738  he  waa  appointed  to  aaeoeed 
Cousser  nn  conductor  of  the  Viccroy'H  band  at 
Dublin,  in  which  capacity  he  set  many  odes  for 
the  oelebratlon  of  royal  birthday*.  Dminff  Ids 
lesidence  there  he  le<l  tii<'  l>.'kii<l  at  the  penonn- 
•Bcet  given  bv  Handel  during  his  vittit  to  Ireland 
in  1741.  and  then  had  the  distinction  of  assisting 
at  the  first  performance  of  the  '  Mensiah,'  l^vter 
he  returned  to  London,  and  in  17.^2  8uocee<led 
Veating  as  master  of  the  King's  band,  which  poet 
he  n  tain-  ii  'ip  to  hif«  death  in  1767.  He  lies  in 
Padding tuu  cliurchyard.    Dubourg  appears  to 


DUCIS. 


497 


hare  been  a  brilliant  performer  and  fumd  of 
showing  off  hu  skill.  Barney  relates  that  on 
onw  occasion  he  intnxluced  a  cadenza  of  extra- 
ordinary length  into  the  rit<^irnelle  uf  an  air. 
When  at  last  he  finislied  u]i,  Hundel,  who  was 
conducting,  eacdaimed:  'Weloome  home,  Mr.. 
Dubouig.'  *  {F.  D.J 

DUCXB,  orHESTOOHBp'BiinDnmrB,  aTleiB* 

ish  musician  in  the  early  part  cf  the  l6th  century, 
organist  of  the  Lady  Chai>el  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp^  and  *PriDoe  de  la  Glide*  in  the  brothow 
hood  of  St.  Luke  in  that  city.  He  left  Antwerp 
in  1515,  and  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  Eng- 
land, perhM*  to  the  eonrt  of  Henry  VIII,  but  aa 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  lists  of  court 
musicians  at  that  time,  and  no  manuscript  com- 
positions of  his  hare  been  found  in  this  country,  it 
appears  that  his  reatdenoe  here  must  have  been 
very  short,  if  not  altogether  mythical.  His  elegy 
on  the  death  of  Josquin  (i.'>3i),  and  another  on 
the  death  of  Eraamua  (1^36)  fix  two  more  date* 
in  hia  lUh.  AHer  tiutt  no  mora  b  known  ef  Ua. 
Some  Gennan  historians  have  claimed  him  as  a 
countiyman  on  the  strength  of  the  puUicatioa 
and  dediealioii  ef  a  aetting  of  tiw  Odea  of  Bonoa 
(piiViIiMhed  at  ITlm  in  15.^^,  and  dedicated  to  the 
youths  uf  that  city),  maintaining  that  this  provea 
his  residence  in  that  dty,  but  the  dedication  was 
more  probably  the  work  of  the  pu>)liHher  than  of 
the  coin[K)(>er.  Uis  connection  with  Antwerp, 
mentioned  above^  was  diaooveved  not  many  yeara 
a<.ro,  by  M.  I^eon  de  Burbure,  and  oertainly  out* 
wei^'ha  anything  said  in  favour  of  his  being  a 
German  ;  while  the  internal  evidence  of  his  com> 
positions,  which  bear  the  decided  Flemiah  char 
racter,  and  veiy  cloiiely  approach  the  a^la  of 
Josquin,  sets  the  matter  entirely  at  rest. 

We  have  the  following  oompoaitiona  of  his  :— 
(i)  A  4-patt  'monody*  on  the  death  ef  Josquin, 
in  the  7tn  set  of  French  chansons  in  5  anfl  6  jiart* 
printed  by  l^lman  Soaato  in  1545,  A  copy  of 
the  hook  ia  in  tha  Brttiah  Moaeum.  The  oooh 
position  itself  is  printe<l  in  Bumey's  HiBtory 
(ii.  5«3)i  with  critical  remarks.  There  are  also 
several  songs  by  Ducia  in  former  volumes  of  the 
same  work.  (2)  Another  ele'/y  in  5  parts, 'Plangite 
Pierides,'  on  the  death  of  Eraionus,  and  an  b-|)a]rt 
'Agnus  Dei,*  both  from  the  ' Selectissimfe  nec 
non  familiarissimse  cantionea  ultra  centum'  (Auga- 
bui^  1 5  40) .  (3)  Songs  in  the  collection  of  German 
songs  niade  by  Forster  and  printed  by  Petreiua 
(Nuremberg  1 539-1 540).  (4)  A  motet,  'Feooan- 
tem  me  quotidie,*  from  the  'Oaationea  ooto . . . 
vocum'  printed  by  Uhlard  (Anirnliurg  I545)« 
'No  wonder,'  says  Ambros,  apeaking  of  thia 
motet,  'that  hiatonana  have  atrlTea  to  prova  andi 
a  conipiser  their  couutrvman.*  (5)  A  motet, 
'Dum  fabricator  mundi  supplicium,'  from  Bhau'a 
'Selectas  Harpioniw  .  .  .  de  Faadone  Domini* 
(Wittenberg  1538).  (6)  Two  5  part  mototl^ 
'Benedic  Donnne,'  and  'Corde  et  animo,'  from 
KrieB((t<  iii  H  'Cantionea  aex  et  quinque  vocum 
etc.'  (Augsburg  1545).  [.I.R.S.-B.] 

1  IVurdlHii-  Ha.  Iv  rhi-  i<.  nfl.  -i  r?i1>il  \.\  M»  f.nt  nanv  alou*.  mOlt 
not  tip  0'!il<>'i<rl  I  "  ."I  lU'ii' .1  '  t M  '    I  i' a  ."wiM  ankiM 

wbo  UfWi  la  hclgiuuj.  but  ol  iaXet  OMc  ami  Uu  (naiua. 
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itB  DnDOTHaTON. 

DTJDDYNGTON,  AjrrHoinr,  dtisen  of  Lon- 

don,  contracted  in  1 519 1<>  build  an  organ  for  All- 
fiallowa.  Barking,  for  the  sum  of  £50.  [V.  do  P.] 

DUET  (It.  Ihutto  ;  Fr.  Duo).  A  comp<i9ition 
Ibr  two  ftAom  or  instruments,  either  with  or 
witliont  aooompanimenta.  Some  writers  use  the 
ftrm  'Duet'  for  vocal,  and  'Duo'  for  inatru- 
mental  compositions;  this  distinction,  however, 
is  by  no  immm  iiiuT«n»Uy  adopted.  Strictly 
■peaking,  ft  dwt  dUAn  ft«B  ft  tWO-fWrt  sonf^  in 
the  fact  that  while  in  the  latter  the  second  v.i'<  c 
ia  moethr  ft  mere  accompftniment  to  the  first, 
hi  ttw  mnt  both  paiti  are  of  equal  importttwe. 
In  cases  where  it  is  accoiii|^iriitHl,  tlie  accom- 
paniment should  always  be  Huboniinato  to  the 
prindpftl  parts.  The  most  important  form  of 
the  duet  is  tlic  'Chamber  Duot,'  of  which  tlie 
old  Gi/rujiiti  and  Italian  maitterti  have  left  many 
excellent  examples  (see  especially  Handel's 
•Chamber  J)uet*<'),  Tliese  driets  were  often  in 
■ever&l  movLinentH,  sonietiiucs  connected  by  reci- 
tatives, and  alinust  invariably  in  the  |X)ly))honic 
■kyle.  The  dramatio  duet,  as  we  find  it  in  the 
modem  opera,  is  entirely  unrestricted  as  to  form, 
wliich  deptinds  u[>vn  the  exigences  of  the  sitiia- 
tioo.  Amoog  (he  finest  exainplea  of  operatic 
duet*  may  bo  named  thoee  in  the  flnt  aot  of 
•(ItiilluuniL'  Tell,'  in  t)ic  fourth  act  of  'Lea 
Hujnieuots,'  and  in  the  second  act  of  'Maea- 
nJaOov*  in  the  more  modem  eohool;  while  tiie 
dnotfl  in  'Fidelio'  and  in  the  ojHTa.s  nf  Mo/.irt 
and  Weber  are  modela  of  the  older  cliiM.->ic4tl  foriiM 
of  Iho  movement.  Many  of  the  HongH  in  Bach's 
cantatas  in  which  the  voice  and  the  ohligato 
instrument  are  equally  prominent  are  ri^Uy  duets 
in  character,  but  the  term  is  not  applied  to  the 
combination  of  a  voice  and  an  instrument.  The 
word  is  now  often  employed  for  a  pianoforte  piece 
d  quatre  main*,  of  which  SchuberVft  'Gland  duo' 
(op.  140)  is  a  splendid  example.  [E.  P.] 

DUETTINO  (.Ital.  dimin.).  A  duet  of  short 
ostent  and  oonoiM  fiNrm. 

Drr.AZON.  Mmt.  HnsALTK.  daughter  of  an 
obscure  actor  named  Lef  t;vre,  bora  at  Berlin  1 755, 
died  in  Pkrfi  Sept.  it,  1831.  She  and  her  sinter 
Ix  f^an  their  carc»"r  an  ballet-dancers  at  the  Conie<lie 
Italienne,  and  Kosalie  matle  her  first  appear- 
ance as  a  elngor  at  the  same  theatre  in  1774. 
She  had  an  ;»^'roeable  voice,  much  fceHng  and 
'finesse,'  and  played  to  j)erfection  '  soubrettes,' 
•  paywmnes,'  and  *  coquettes.'  Her  most  remark- 
able creation  was  the  part  of  Nina  in  Da]a\Tac'8 
opera  of  that  name.  After  an  absence  of  three 
years  during  the  KevnUation,  she  reapi»eared  in 
>79d*  played  with  unvaning  suooea  till 
1806,  when  the  retired.  To  thu  day  the  daaaes 
of  parta  in  which  she  excelled  are  known  as 
'jeunes  Dugasoa'  and  'mbres  Dugazun.* — Uer 
•on  GnsTAVB  (Paris  1783-1826).  a  pianist  and 
WnpU  of  PuTton's,  obtttinetl  the  second  '  lVi\  de 
Komo'  at  the  Conjiervatoire  in  1S06.  liin  oj^cras 
and  balloti.  with  the  eioeption  of '  Aline  '(1823). 
did  not  succeed.  [G.  C  ] 

DULCIMER  (FV.  TVinponm;  Ital.  Cein6u/o. 
TimjpWMn,  SalUrio  tedetco;  Germ.  Saekbrdt). 


DULdMBB. 

The  prototype  of  the  pianofbrte.  as  the  psalteiy 
was  of  the  Imrpsichopd.  These  instmmentd  wers 
so  nearly  alike  that  vm  donrifition  nti^t  tarve 
for  both,  were  H  not  fbr  the  dilftrent  manner  ef 
playin;^  them,  the  tttrin^rf  <>f  the  ddlLiiner  l>aing 
set  in  vibration  by  small  hammers  held  in  the 
hands,  while  in  ttie  pnltery  the  aoaBde  wrn 
prtKluced  hv  plectra  of  ivor\-,  inot-d,  '>r  qinll,  or 
even  tlte  fingers  of  the  performer.  It  is  also  no 
lose  deriralile  to  aeparate  in  descriptlim  ittilnh 
nient"  so  nt'.irlv  reHdnliling  e.ich  other,  on  account 
of  their  ultimate  development  into  the  harpsi* 
chord  and  piftttofavte  by  the  addition  of  kcgpiL 
[See  Habpsichobp,  and  Piakopokte.") 

•Dr.  Kimbault  (Pianoforte,  p.  23)  derives  dfll- 
dmer  from  'dulce  melos.'  Perhaps  the  'duloe,* 
—alio  need  in  the  old  English  'dulMto*  and 
'  dolaMordis,*  unknown  instnunenti  unlem  dold* 
mers — arose  from  the  ability  the  player  had  to 
produce  sweet  aounde  with  the  aoiker  covered 
end*  of  the  hannnen,  jvat     '|rfano*  in  piiano> 

forte  fiiiLf'/o-^tH  a  siiidlar  attribute.  Tlie  Italian 
'Salterio  tedesco'  implies  a  German  derivatkn 
for  this  haminer-psaltery.  [See  also  CniBAU>.1 
The  mughnew  of  dewription  tise<l  by  mediaeval 
Italians  in  naming  one  form  of  pi<altery  '  stru> 
manto  di  ixirco,'  pig'H  head,  was  adoptetl  V«y  the 
OermanH  in  tlieir  faithf  ul  traniilatiou  '  S<'hwein»' 
kopf,'  and  in  naming  a  dulcimer  '  Hackbrett' — a 

I  butcher'fl  board  fbr  choppiQg  sausage-meat. 

I  The  dulcimer  is  a  tmpw  ehaped  inetetunent  of 
not  more  than  three  fcet  in  giuatert  width,  oom* 
jH>((e«i  of  a  wooden  firanung  endoaing  a  wrv^t- 
plank  for  the  tuning-Din%  nrand  which  the  etxingi 

'  mn  wonnd  at  one  eno ;  a  loondboard  omaraented 

with  two  or  more  r«oiui<I  Imlt  N  jiinl  l  arryin^  two 
bridges  between  which  are  the  lengths  of  wire 
intended  to  Tibrato;  and  a  hitehpin-bloeic  fiir  the 
attachment  of  the  other  enils  of  the  strinirs. 
Two,  throe,  four,  and  sometimes  five  strings  of 
fine  brass  or  iron  wire  an  grooped  for  eadi  noteb 
The  <]ulriiiier.  laid  uj>rin  a  table  or  frame  it 
struck  with  liamtiierM.  tlie  luaiL-*  i>f  which  are 
clotheil  on  either  side  w  itli  hard  and  H<>ft  leather 
to  pr.Kluce  the  forte  and  piano  effects.  The  tone, 
hanth  in  the  loud  placing,  is  always  confused,  as 
there  is  no  damping  oontrivanoe  to  stop  the 

I  continnanee  of  the  sounds  when  not  required. 
This  offlBOt  is  well  imitated  in  various  places  in 
Schubert's  '  Divertiftnenient  Hongn)i!4o.'  The 
compass  of  two  or  three  octaves,  from  C  or  D  in 

'  the  DOSS  deC  has  always  been  dtatonie  in  Bmc 
land,  but  l>tc;uiie  chromatic  in  Genii.my  i>ef -re  tlie 
end  of  the  i8th  century.    As  in  most  medieval 

I  mosioalinslrnnientionMmentntionwaallraelynsod 
on  the  soundboard,  and  on  the  outer  caAe  when 
one  existed.  The  dulcimer  and  paaltery  ap^iear  to 
have  come  to  un  from  the  East,  it  may  be  throt^h 
the  CniK.'wleH,  for  the  dulcimer  has  lieeu  known 
fur  ages  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  also  in  the 
CSauoasaa,  onder  the  name  of '  santir.*  Its  Euro- 
pean U8e  in  now  limited  to  the  semi  oriental 
gj'pf«y  Iwinds  in  Hun^aury  and  Transylvania. 
The  Magyar  name  is  *  cimbelom.*  Mr.  Carl  Engel 
('Descriptive  Catalogue^'  1^74)  pointa  out  Uw 
reautffcahlo  rosomhlsnnn  botwoan  an  Italian 
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dulcimer  in  South  Kon-fington  Mngenm  of  the 
1 7th  century  and  a  modem  Georgian  santir ;  and 
refers  to  the  use  by  the  translators  of  the  En^fliwh 
Bible  of  the  word  'dulcimer'  as  well  as  of  the 
naaieo  of  other  instruments  connnou  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan epoch,  to  represent  Hebrew  musical 
instruments  alK)ut  which  wo  have  no  sure  know- 
ledge. Pantjileon  Hol>enstreit  of  F3i.sleben,  a  dis- 
tinguished \-iolin- player,  became  about  1697  a 
virtuoso  upon  the  dulcimer,  which  he  quadrupled 
in  dimensions  and  had  cotistructed  as  a  double 
hackbrett  with  two  soundboards,  each  with  its 
scale  of  strings— on  the  one  side  over«pun  catgut, 
on  the  other,  wire.    There  were  185  strings  in 
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all.  costing  100  thalere  a  year  to  keep  in  order. 
With  this  powerful  chromatic  instrument,  de- 
manding herculean  force  to  play,  Hebenstreit 
travelled  to  Paris  in  1705.  where  Louis  XIV 
baptised  it  with  his  name,  Pantalkon.  Kiihnau 
(in  MattheHon's  '  Critica  Musica,'  Dec.  8,  1717) 
praiHes  the  instrument  and  its  prerogative  over 
narpsichords  and  clavichords  in  the  properties 
it  possessed  of  piano  and  forte.  It  was  this, 
according  to  Schr^iter's  account,  that  led  him  to 
p>nder  over  a  keyed  instrument  to  do  the  like, 
and  to  his  notion  of  a  pianoforte.  [See  Cem- 
balo. HaRPHICUOBD,  PlANOrOHTE,  PSALTEBT, 
SiCHROKTKB,] 


DULCKEN,  Madame  Louise,  a  great  piano- 
forte-player, younger  sister  of  Ferdinand  David, 
born  at  Hamburg,  March  20,  181 1.  She  was  the 
pupil  of  Grund.  and  made  her  ap}>earance  in  public 
at  Hamburg  as  early  as  her  loth  year.  In  1823 
she  playwi  at  Berlin,  and  in  25  with  her  brother 
at  Leipzig,  always  with  the  greatest  success.  In 
1828  she  marrieil,  and  left  Germany  for  London, 
where  she  resided  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Her 
first  public  appearance  here  was  at  one  of  Mr. 
Ella's  Boirt^es  in  1829.  At  the  Philharmonic  she 
played  a  concerto  of  Herz's  on  March  1,  1S30, 
and  thenceforward  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  in  the  music  of  London.  She  was  an 
executive  pianist  of  the  first  order,  with  remark- 
able brilliancy  of  finger.  Her  intelligence  and 
general  capability  were  very  great.  She  s{>oko 
four  languages,  and  was  an  fait  in  the  literature 
of  Germany.  France,  Italy,  and  England.  In 
teaching  she  was  extraordinarily  successful,  and 
for  her  time  no  teacher  could  boast  so  large  a 
number  of  pupils,  at  the  head  of  whom  was 
Queen  Victoria.  In  fact  she  overtasked  her 
strength,  and  died  after  a  short  and  severe  illness 
April  12,  1850.  [G.] 

DUNI,  Eoimo  Romoaldo,  the  founder  of  opt^ra 
comique  in  France  ;  bom  at  Matera.  Naples,  Feb. 
9.  1709;  brought  up  fn»m  his  lOth  year  under 
Durante  at  the  Conseri'atorio  dei  poveri  di  Gesu 
Cri»to  at  Naples.  His  life  was  a  varied  one.  At 
Rome  he  competod  with  Pergolesi,  and  his  opera 
of  'Nerone'  was  successful,  while  Pergoleai's 
'Olimpiade'  was  daiuncd.  Tim  shows  how  early 
and  how  strong  was  Duui's  gift  of  melody ;  for 
'Olimpiade'  is  Pergolesi's  capo  (Topera.  A  poli- 
tical misMion  to  Vienna  gave  him  the  chance  of 
producing  his  music  there.  Returning  to  Naples 
ne  wrote  'ArtaHerse'  for  .San  Carlo,  with  great 
applause.    He  then  visited  Venice,  Paris,  and 


Tvondon.  In  I>onrlon  his  health  failed,  and  he 
was  driven  to  Holland  to  consult  the  great  Boer- 
haave.  Boerhaave  cured  him,  but  in  returning 
to  Naples  he  was  attacked  by  brigands,  and  tlit) 
fright  undid  all  that  the  physician  had  done,  and 
maile  him  a  [>ermancnt  invalid.  In  1755  he  was 
called  to  Pamia,  as  music  master  to  the  Duke's 
daughter.  Tlie  court  was  French,  and  here  at 
lat(t  Duni  found  his  place  in  life.  His  first  at- 
tempt was  on  Favart's  '  Ninette  h,  la  Cour,'  and 
it  was  thoroughly  successful.  France  was  evi- 
dently his  field.  To  Paris  in  1 75  7  he  went,  and 
ma<le  his  debut  in  '  Le  Peintre  amoureux ' ;  and 
there  he  remaine<I  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
June  1 1,  1775,  after  he  had  delighted  the  public 
with  1 8  '  pieces,  full  of  gaiety  anti  tune.  Those 
in  fact  are  his  characterit^tics.  His  orchestration 
is  }>oor,  he  is  often  weak  in  dramatic  expression, 
but  he  is  always  charming  and  always  melodious. 
His  j)cu  was  taken  up  by  Monsiguy,  and  the 
Op^ra  Comique  was  established,  [G.] 

DUODRAMA.  A  kind  of  melodrama,  of 
which  Mozart  speaks  with  enthusiasm  and  at 
some  length  in  letters  to  his  father  from  Mann- 
heim and  Kaisersheim  in  the  end  of  1778.  Tlie 
name  would  indicate  a  piece  for  two  ^rformers ; 
and  those  which  he  heard — Benda  s  '  Metlea  * 
and  '  Ariadne  auf  Naxos ' — and  that  which  he 
contemplated  writing  himself — 'Semiramis' — 
appear  to  have  been  pieces  in  which  spoken 
dialogue  was  accompanied  by  the  orchestra,  as  in 
Mendelssohn  B  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream '  and 
other  pieces,  and  tliose  culled  '  MeliKlram.'  '  Not 
a  note  is  sung,*  says  ho.  '  only  spoken ;  in  fact 
it  is  a  recitative  with  instruments,  only  the  actor 
speaks  instea<.l  of  singing'  (Letter  120).  There 
in  no  trace  of  '  Semiramis'  having  been  compose*!, 
but  Mozart  acted  on  the  idea  in  'Zaide'  (1780), 

>  bee  Uie  list  la  ftti*. 
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which  contains  two  hag  niBBiokgaet  treated 
en  melodrame.  ^G.] 

DUPABC.  Bae  FraNcbsiva. 

OT7P0BT.  Two  eminent  oeOiits,  broCliem. 

I.  Jean  Piebbe — 'Duport  l  atntV — bom  at 
Paris,  Nov.  37,  1741.  (Joiuddered  th«  best 
pupil  of  Berthaut.  Soon  abUvrad  *  gnat  repu- 
tation in  Paris,  but  aftt-r  10  years  of  succeaa 
Htarte<l  on  a  leugtlieued  tour  through  England 
and  Spain,  and  finally  in  1775,  on  the  invitation 
of  Fretierick  the  (Irt-et,  settled  at  Berlin  aa  first 
c«llo  in  the  kiug'ii  baud,  and  after  Frederick's 
death  director  of  Court  oonoerta.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena,  hia  poet  waa  aholiahad,  but  be 
oontinued  to  live  at  Berlin  till  Ms  deatb  in 
181 8.  His  publications  arefSswand  unimportant. 

3.  He  was  eoUpaed  by  his  brother,  Jkax  Louis, 
alio  bom  at  FImu,  Oct.  4,  1 749.  His  &nie,  like 
hi«  brother's,  came  early,  but  it  waa  t!io  arrival 
of  Viotti  in  Paris  (178a)  that  inspired  him  to 
imitale  the  Imadtii  and  brillianoy  of  c^e  of 
that  grvat  viiilinist,  and  thus  to  become  the 
extraordinary  player  he  was.  About  this  time 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Crofldill,  and 
at  his  invitation  visitt-*!  L^nulon  for  six  months. 
On  the  brwikiug  out  of  the  lievolution  he  joined 
his  brother  in  Berlin,  and  entered  the  king's 
band.  At  that  time  he  had  the  reputation 
of  being  one  of  the  first  cello  players  of  the  day, 
and  was  much  visited  and  sought  after.  He 
had  not  the  force  and  execution  of  Bombeng, 
hut  in  torn  and  style  was  unrivalled.  It  was 
either  with  him  or  hia  Virother — pnilial>ly  with 
him — ^that  Beethoven  played  hu  two  sonatas  for 
|rfaoo  and  oello  (op.  5)  at  the  Pnurian  Court  in 
1796.  Duport  returned  to  Paris  in  1^06  ruined 
by  the  war.  Though  his  playing  was  aa  fine 
as  it  had  ever  been,  he  had  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  emplojTnent.  Ho  entered  the  ser>'ice 
of  the  ex-King  of  Spain  at  MarseilleH,  but  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  181 3.  At  length  fortune 
smiled  on  him,  he  waa  admitttnl  into  the  private 
Wnd  of  Marie  Liouiue,  then  into  that  of  tho 
Emperor,  and  at  length  as  professor  into  the 
Conservatoire.  In  the  evening  of  Iiis  life  he 
oompoeed  a  grent  deal,  but  the  work  by  which 
he  will  surv  ive  is  hia  '  E.s.>«.ai  sur  le  doigtcr  du 
violoooelle  et  la  oonduite  de  rarcheti  aveo  ime 
raito  d'exeroues.'  A  eentence  from  this  woric 
exhibits  the  modesty  of  a  great  artist.  'Tout 
le  monde  oonnolt  le  coup  d'archet  martel^  ou 
•taooato ;  e'est  une  affaire  da  taele  ei  d'addrssse. 
II  y  ft  i^t's  pcn^'inin's  qui  le  saiaissent  tout  de 
suite,  d'autrea  ne  parvienuent  jamais  )k  le  faire 
parfaitement. '  Jt  du  nombre '  (p.  171).  His 
cello  became  the  i>rojierty  of  Franchomme,  wlio 
purchased  it  for  the  enormous  sam  of  ^5,000 
fiancs  (£1,000).  HediedatFteiaiSig.  [O.] 

DUPREZ,  OiLPKHT,  the  I. ^th  of  the  32  children 
of  a  Paris  pertuuier,  was  bom  Dec  6,  1806. 
Having  eonpleted  his  studies  nnder  Choron  at 
the  Conservatoire,  he  made  his  d«?but  (Dec.  1835) 
as  tenor  at  the  (>(l<-ou,  where  Castil-Blaze  was 
producing  his  translations  of  the  &V0llrita  operas 
of  fioBsini  and  Weber.    His  anooeia  waa  not 


great,  and  when  the  theatre  o!->'ici1  in  iS2f?  he 
went  to  Italy.  At  first  he  attracted  Uttie 
attention ;  but  haviw  altered  hia  at]^  and 
adopted  the  'voix  8ombr6«'  he  became  speedily 
popular,  and  by  his  creation  of  the  part  of  Edganio 
m  '  Lucia  di  I.juimiermoor'  (Naples,  1835)  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  dramatao 
singers  of  his  time.  He  was  engagetl  for  the 
Gran  1  "i>ora  in  PariiJ,  and  made  his  first  ap- 
p<^u:ance  (April  17,  1837)  in  'GuiUanme  Tell,' 
when  his  novel  and  striking  reading  of  Us  part 
contributed  greatly  to  the  revival  of  thf  op.  r:i. 
During  the  i  i  yean  he  remained  at  this  theatre 
he  created  the  principal  tenor  part  in  '  Guido  et 
Ginevra,*  '  Benvenuto  Cellini,'  '  Le  L:ic  dcs  f«^»,' 
'  Le«  Mart\T8,'  '  La  Favorite,'  *  La  Iteine  do 
Chypre,'  'Charles  VII,'  'DomS^tien,'  'Otcllo,' 
'Lucie,'  and  'Jerusalem'  (a  translation  of  'I 
Loiiibardi'),  as  well  as  playing  the  p;irtt*  created 
by  Nourrit  in  'La  Muette,' '  Robert,' '  ,Ji;ive,* 
'Les  Huguenots,'  and  'Stradella.'  His  phyooal 
appearance  was  against  him,  and  he  had  m 
propensity  to  over  gesticulation  ;  but  in  spite  of 
these  defects  he  made  lus  way  as  a  txagedinii« 
and  was  fran^^saUy  applauded  for  lus  exoeikaifc 
declamation  and  the  smooth m  s-t  of  his  *  c^mto 
Hpianato.*  Uis  two  most  serious  fikolts,  the  abuaa 
of  the  notea  'somhnSea,*  so  pranatimly  wwaitiig 

to  the  voice,  and  a  hahit  of  dnii,';_nn:^  the  time, 
which  is  as  fatal  to  tho  interests  ot  the  coni(K>^r 
as  it  is  to  all  artistic  interpretation, have  materially 
afi'ected  French  sinj^ng  to  the  present  day-  l>u- 
prez  was  jirofessor  of  singing  at  the  Con.ser\'atoire 
from  184  a  to  1850,  and  in  1853  founded  an 
'  Kcole  B{><k:iale  de  chiiut,'  which  still  exist«,  and 
has  turned  out  many  dramatic  singers.  He  has 
composed  romances,  chamber  music,  two  maaaea, 
and  eight  operas,  of  which  the  beet  are  '  Joanita  * 
1848;  'La  lettre  ao  bon  Dieo'  (1851);  and 
'Jeanne  d'Arc*  (1^57)  though  none  of  the  ti>,^ht 
have  ainr  originality.  He  has  also  pubUah«d 
L'Art  dtt  dumt'  (1845)  and  *Xa  M^lodia' 
(i873\  twoMethodawliNh  dssuiiiito  be  better 
known.  [G.  C] 

DUPUIS,  Thomas  Saitdbrs,  Mos.  Doc.,  waa 
bom  in  England  of  French  parents  ia  1733.  Ho 

received  his  early  musical  eduration  as  a  chorister 
of  the  Chai>el  Royal  under  l>ernard  Gatcti,  aud 
Buhseqnantly  became  a  pupil  of  John  Irovera, 
then  one  of  the  organists  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
(Jn  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyw,  in  79,  Dupuis  was 
ap(K)inted  his  sucoessor  as  creanist  of  the  Chapel 
Royal.  On  June  a6, 1700,  he  aeeomuiated  the 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Music  at 
OxftHrl.  He  died  in  96.  He  published  during 
his  lifetime  several  sonatas  and  concertos  for  tho 
pianoforte,  some  organ  pieces,  chants,  anthetas^ 
and  ^'l«'c.-i.  Ill  the  year  after  his  death  a  seleotion 
from  his  cathedral  music  was  publiahed  under  the 
editorship  of  Jdm  Spenoer,  one  of  hb  pupila.  to 
which  portrait  is  pn-fixf  d.  Dopoia  was  one 
of  the  best  organists  of  his  linio.         [W.H.  H.J 

DUR  AND,  aUas  DURA  N(  )W8K  Y,  Ave.  vstu 
FBiuBBio,  violin-player,  bom  at  Warsaw  about 
tjjo»  Alter  having  noeived  hia  fintinatmottoB 
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on  ilie  vioUn  from  Im  htber,  »  mttiidMi  at  the 
ooori  of  the  Mtig  of  Polrad,  1m  was  sent  in  1 787 

to  Plariti  liy  II  nolileman.  Here  ho  stmlieil  nmler 
Vlottt,  but  apDeftia  not  ao  much  to  have  adopted 
tlie  style  of  ms  master,  as  to  have  fellowea  the 
bent  of  liis  own  talont  for  the  execution  of 
technical  tourt  tU  force.  Jn  1794  and  95  he 
teaveUed  in  Germany  and  Italy,  meeting  every- 
where  with  trreal  success.  Sudileuly  however, 
discarding  the  violin,  ho  entered  the  French 
army,  and  became  adjutant  to  one  of  the  generulu. 
Owing  to  some  misconduct  he  was  ini}iriHone<l  at 
Milan,  and  had  to  quit  the  uervice.  He  then 
returned  to  the  violin,  and  till  1814  led  an 
unsettled  life  in  Germany,  oontinually  changing 
bis  abode.  He  finally  settled  at  Strassbuiv  as 
leadar  of  the  band,  and  wa8  living  them  in  1I34. 
The  date  of  his  death  Ih  not  known. 

Aoooiding  to  F^tis,  PaganinJ  eonftmed  tiiat 
bis  peculiar  style  and  many  of  his  moet  brilliant 
and  popular  effects  were  to  a  considerable  degree 
darivad  from  Dmand,  wbom  ba  bad  beard  wb«n 
young.  There  can  no  douht  that  Durond'H 
technical  skill  was  extraordinary  and  his  treat- 
ment of  tbe  violin  full  of  otq^iaality.  The 
full  development  of  hin  talent  app<!ar«  however 
to  have  been  impeded  by  hia  irregular  hahitu 
of  life.  It  is  among^  other  thinga  nlated 
that  he  often  had  no  violin  of  hin  own,  and 
would  plav  in  public  on  any  iuutrument  be 
oould  get  bold  of,  however  bad.  His  oompoei- 
Hons— oonoortos,  airs  vari^,  and  a  number  of 
■mailer  pieces  for  the  violin — show  him  to  have 
been  but  an  indifferent  auiaian.  [P-  D.] 

DUHANTE,  Francesco,  bom  at  Fratta- 
mag^ore,  Napli  H.  March  15,  16S4,  a  year  before 
Handel  and  Bach.  A»  a  Iniy  he  entered  the 
•  Conservatorio  dei  poveri  di  Gesu  Criato,'  pamed 
to  that  of  S.  Onofrio  under  A.  Scarlatti,  then 
perhaps  (though  this  is  doubtful)  to  Rome  for 
five  yaars'  studv  under  Pitom  and  Pasauini.  In 
X718  became  head  of  S.  OnofHo,  and  in  1743 
relinquitthed  that  j>o>*t  t'l  succeed  Porjwra  at  the 
Conservatorio  iiauta  Maria  di  Loreto  at  Naples, 
la  wbidi  position  be  diad  Aug.  13,  1755.  Du- 
rante wa«  a  man  of  singularly  reserved  and 
uncouth  manners,  yet  he  was  three  times  married, 
and  bis  pupihi  were  not  only  anmannia  and 
very  dixtinguiHhed,  but  appear  to  have  been 
much  attached  to  him.  His  salary  at  8.  Mana 
was  but  10  ducats  a  month — not  £io  per  annum— 
but  out  of  it  he  c«)ntrive<l  to  fi<ld  a  chapel  to  the 
church  of  St.  Antonio  in  his  native  town,  with 
m  atatna  of  the  archangel  Gafasiel,  bearing  his 
own  name.  He  himself  oomposed  only  for  the 
church,  but  his  scholars,  Traetta,  Vinci,  Jomelli, 
Piccinni,  Sacchini,  Guglielmi.and  Paisiello,  were 
•U  great  opera  wxiters.  and  may  be  said  to  have 
ooeupied  the  stage  of  Btmpe  doling  the  last  balf 

of  the  iHth  century  to  the  exclusion  of  »^  very  oTie 
but  Gluok  and  Mozart.  The  library  of  the 
CoBsarratoire  at  Paris  oontalna  a  large  ooUeotlou 
of  his  works.  Tlie  list,  a«  given  by  Fdtis,  com- 
prises 1 3  masses  and  credos ;  16  psalms  ;  hyiuns, 
mdeta,  litanies,  etc.,  to  the  numhier  of  a8.  Theso 
are  written  for  niAatn  nmnben  of  Toicas  from 
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3  to  9,  occasionally  with  orchestra,  but  usually 
without.  The  Vienna  libraiy  has  in  addition  hia 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  a  so-calkd  'PfeatOCnl- 
Mass  '  and  other  oompositioM. 

His  works  have  not  been  mneh  pnbUshcd. 
The  collcctinn-<  uf  SLhkhiui^'er,  Rocnlitz,  and 
Conunor,  contain  a  few  pieces — amongst  them 
a  MiserieonUaa  Domini  for  8  rtAoat,  of  which 
Hauptmann  (Briefe  an  Hanscr,  ii.  11  a)  speaks 
in  }iii.'h  terms ;  and  our  own  Fitzwilliam  musio 
ha8  a  Trio  and  a  Chorus — but  tbe  bulk  of  thamara 
still  in  MS.  Durante  and  I^eo  are  often  ^|Mlken 
of  as  founders  of  the  Nea{M>litan  school,  but  it 
iadiflBcult  to  understand  this  when  thqrwere  }ira> 
ceded  there  by  A.  Scarlatti  and  Porpora.  p3.] 

DUfiASTANTI,  Mabohebita,  a  prima  donna 
at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  during 
Handel's  management.  She  was  bom  about 
1695,  and,  like  Senesino^  was  engaged  from  the 
Dresden  Theatre.    She  was  %  nuwrled  woman 

when  8he  came  here,  and  the  following  quutatioil 
from  the  'Evening  Post*  of  March  J,  17a I* 
shows  that  aba  soon  aoqoirsd  fovow*  al  ooaii:<— 

'  La.xt  Thursday,  his  ^lajesty  was  jilcased  to 
stand  g«Nlfather,  and  the  PrinceH{«  and  Lady 
Bruce  godmothers  to  a  daughter  of  Mia.  Dur»> 
stanti,  chief  singer  in  the  r»pt  ra-lioiiHe.  The 
Marquis  Visconti  for  the  King,  and  the  Laily 
Litchfield  for  the  PrinceHs.'  This  was  so  unusuid 
a  &vour,  that  it  seems  likely  that  either  she  or 
her  husband  was  of  a  noble  fiunily.    She  had 

!  already  appeared  in  17JO  in  comjjany  with  Sene- 
sine.  Her  popularity  continued:  in  1 721  aba 
played  the  pnncipal  female  parts  in  'Mnao 
Scevola' ;  in  '  Arsaco' ;  and  in  '  Odio  e  I'amore,* 
probably  a  pasticcio.  On  Jan.  12,  1723,  the 
'  Otho,'  or  *Ottone,*  of  Handel  waa  produoed, 
and  Dura^tanti  played  Gismonda,  Vnit  a  formid- 
able rival  had  appeared  in  Cu;i:zoiii,  who  sang 
the  prino^Ml  part  of  Theophane.  Dura^^tanti, 
however,  continued  to  sing  tliriiUL:li  thin  ami  the 
next  season,  in  spite  of  Cu^zoni,  and  pt  rforim/il 
in  '  Flavio,"Coriolano,'  'Erminia,'  and  '  FarruM-e.' 
In  34  she  played  Sesto  in  'Giulio  Cesare,'  and 

I  appeared  also  in  'Calfumia'  and  '  Vespasiano.' 
Sue  took  her  leave  of  the  public  at  her  farewell 
performance  in  *  CaiHuxauk,*  in  a  aooff  written 
by  Pope  for  her— MOM)  iay  at  tba  .dewa  of  har 
patron  the  Earl  of  Poterbuou^ —  whiob  endad 
with  this  couplet, 

'  But  let  old  charmers  yield  to  near  J 
Happy  soil,  adieu,  adieu  1' 

If  she  understood  tbe  meaning  of  tbe  word^i,  her 
modesty  was  astonishing,  and  sets  a  brilliant 
example  to  all  singers.  Dura-stanti  returned  to 
London  in  17.^1,  in  company  with  Carestitu, 
Soabti,  and  the  two  sisters  Nwi,  to  help  Handel 
to  withstand  the  opposition  of  Cnnoni  and  Taxi' 
nelli  at  the  other  house.  Against  old  Porpora, 
their  composer  in  ordinaiy,  Handel  was  strong 
enough  to  put  on  a  bold  frait;  not  ao  his  ringata 
against  the  coiu]>any  cf>nimandcd  by  Poqiora. 
On  Jan.  26,1734,  Handel  prod uce<i  his  'Arisdne,* 
on  March  1 1 '  Pamsssoin  Festa,'  and  subsaqiuMtly 
a  MTival  of  *OttaM';  In  all  wUok  I>arMlMitl 
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took  ber  part.  She  never  appeared  again  in 
England,  nor  is  ahejuentionud  av  having  ap|teared 
wilMeaucntiy  on  any  otiier  atam.  She  ■ooma  to 
bftv»  Men  Ml  mtlmAble  mA  vAthfei  artist,  and 

her  popularity  in  London  only  yiehletl,  oh  it 
might  well  do^  to  tha  exoeptioual  powers  of 
CusBoni.  [J.  M.] 

DURCHFt)HRrXO  — lending  through,  or 
taking  throi^gh.  JJurch/iUwung-mtU  is  the  Ger- 
man tenn  far  that  portioo  of  the  fint  movement 
of  a  sonata  or  aynifihony — or  otht-r  movfriicat  in 
.aimihur  furm — which  occura  belwt)ca  the  double- 
.l>ar  and  the  repriie  of  thu  first  subject ;  and  in 
which  the  materialH  of  the  |)revi..us  (Mtrtion — 
with  or  without  epinoles,  itr  other  frvsh  matter — 
are  Jed  through  such  changes  and  varieties  of 
treatment  and  contrivance  as  the  genius  and 
knowled<^e  of  the  composer  may  dictate.  In 
England  this  portion  is  often  called  the  'free 
fantasia' — surely  an  unfortunate  name,  as  '  fan- 
tasia' nug^'estfl  rather  an  entire  movement  than 
a  part  of  one.  Perhaps  '  developiiu  nt '  or  '  work- 
ing out'  would  be  a  letter  term,  oaif.] 

D'URFEY,  TooMAa,  the  ion  ef  a  fVeneh 
Huguenot  father,  who  fled  from  RochKlle  before 
the  siege  in  i6a8  and  aettied  at  Exeter,  was 
bnra  (as  Ts  ttrpposed,  of  an  English  mother)  in 
Kxt'tt-r  ;iK.>iii  i^'^Q.  H<'  was  i  l  ii-atetl  for  the 
law,  but  abandoned  that  profesaiou  for  poetnr 
and  the  drama.  Between  1676  and  Us  deaUi 
he  pnwliired  npwardu  of  thirty  ])layB,  which 
Were  at  hrst  very  popular,  but  were  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  afterwards  banished  from  the  stai^e 
on  account  nf  tlu  ir  lictiilioubnp-s  and  indecency. 
The  HonL'H  ill  a  few  ut  thein  Htill  »urvive.  being 
pn?str\i  (l  tliroiigh  having  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  allied  to  the  music  of  Henry  Purcell. 
These  are  in  'A  Fool's  Preferment.*  1688; 
*Bu8»y  d'Amlwiw,"  1691  ;  'The  Kichmond  Heir- 
ess,' 1693 ;  and  the  tluree  parts  of  *  Don  <^uixote^' 
1694-96  His  comic  opera,  'Wonders  in  the 
Bun,*  170(5,  w;is»>et  byHioviinni  BapliHta  Draghi. 
Muoh  of  his  fame  waa  owing  to  his  songs  and 
to  the  lively  manner  in  which  he  himself  sang 
tlu'in  which  |iri>curcd  him  the  favour  of  Charles 
II,  William  III,  and  Queen  Anne.  In  this  he 
resembled  Tom  llloore,  and  like  him  he  was  par- 
ticularly apt  at  adaptin;/  his  verj<e«  to  existing 
uiucdc.  He  published,  between  16S3  and  1685, 
three  ooOections  of  Hongs  written  by  himself,  and 
set  to  mosio  by  the  bent  composers  of  the  period. 
About  1706  he  collected  and  published,  in  four 
small  volumes,  a  large  number  of  songs  by 
himself  and  others,  many  of  them  with  the  tunes 

?reflxed,  under  the  titie  of  'Wit  and  Mirth ;  or, 
'illn  to  jiuru^e  Melancholy.'  This  he  republitshed 
with  variations  and  the  addition  of  two  more 
-volumes  in  tjt^to.  D'Urfisy  wrote  several  of 
the  birth  day  and  New  ^'1  ar's  odfs  whic  h  wore 
Bet  to  nuinic  by  Purcell  and  Blow,  and  supplied 
the  former  with  the  words  for  his  fine  <Mie  know  n 
a.s  'The  Yorkahini  Keast  Snnt;.*  In  tlic  latter 
part  uf  his  life  he  wa6  reduced  to  great  dibtrens, 
mm  whtoih  Im  was  rdieved  by  the  protitu  of 
a  performance  of  his  own  comeily  'Ihe  Fond 
Husband;  or,  The  Plotting  ^Sisterv,'  which  the 


iiR^siridt: 


managers  the  theatre  generondy  gave  for  his 
benefit  on  June  15,  171 3.  D'Urfey  died  Feb.  26, 
1733,  and  was  buried  at  St.  James's^  Piooadillyt 
where,  a<^ainBt  the  outer  south  wall  of  the  tower 

of  the  ch  inli,  may  be  seen  a  tablet  with  th«? 
simple  inscription,  'Tom  D'Urfey,  Dyed  Feb" 
y*  a6th,  17*3.*  [W.H.H.] 

DUSCHEK  (DuasBC).  Fbavz,  valued  piano- 
forte t4-acher,  perfonner,  and  oompoeer,  bom 
Dee.  8,  1 736.  at  Chotibon  in  Bohemia.  CDunt 

von  Spork  had  him  educated  in  the  Jc-^^iit's 
seminary  at  KiinigDats,  but  after  a  fall  which 
crippled  him  fiir  ura  he  gave  up  other  stndiee 
and  devotetl  liiiiLs«  lf  t<i  nitiHic.  His  patr<>n  .« -nt 
him  tirxt  to  Prague  and  then  to  Vienna,  wherc^ 
under  Wagenseil's  instruetioB,  he  heeame  aa 
excellent  pianist.  On  his  return  to  Pracpie.  he 
soon  had  numerous  pui>ilH,  and  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  on  the  taste  of  his  time, 
lifcichardt,  in  his  '  Briefe'  (i.  116),  s]>eak8  of  him 
as  one  of  the  best  pianists  of  that  time  (1773), 
'who,  besid^t  his  excellsnt  leading  of  Bach, 
possesses  a  peculiariy  pleasing  and  brilliant  s^le 
of  his  own.*  Among  his  best  pupiU  may  be 
numlK-reil  I..  Ku7.«  luch.  Maachek,  Wittxu^ck,  von 
Nostis,  and  his  own  wife  Josephine.  Ue  was 
also  esteemed  as  a  oompoeer  of  symphonies, 
quartets,  trios,  pianoforte  c  'iir  <  rf'i>,  -..tiat-t-s, 
Lieder,  etc,  of  which  onl^  a  small  part  were 
puUiahed.  In  his  oompoatioos  is  remeted  the 
(gentleness  of  charart' r  which  nia<ie  him  uni- 
\ersally  beloved.  He  was  a  kind-hearted  man, 
and  all  artists,  whether  his  own  oountrymea  or 
forei^ncru,  were  sure  of  a  kind  reception  at  his 
hou.se  II  iH  friendship  with  Mozm-t  is  well 
kiiiiwn,  and  it  was  in  his  villa  and  garden  near 
l^rague  that  the  great  oonqioser  put  the  finiahiog 
touches  to  the  score  of  *  Don  Giovanni.*  In  this 
very  vii|u  Bertramka,  at  KoM-hirz  near  Prague, 
the  present  proprietor  erected  a  bust  of  Mozart, 
whidi  was  eolemidy  viveiled  on  June  3,  1^76. 
For  further  particulars  of  both  husband  fUid  wife 
see  J  alms  'Mozart':  'Jahrbuoh  der  Tonkunst 
▼on  Wien  nud  Prag,'  1796 ;  Ckamer's  'Migami 
fiir  Musik*;  and  Monrt'a  Letters,  edited  bj 
Nohl. 

His  wife  Josnmn,  aeeUbrated  nager,  wbose 

maitlcn  name  was  IIamraciikh,  wan  b»»m  at 
Prague  1  756,  and  died  there  at  an  advanced  age. 
Her  husband  taught  her  music,  Mnd  she  became 
a  good  pianist  and  composer,  but  a>Nive  all  a 
fine  singer.  Her  voice  was  full  and  round,  and 
according  to  Reichardt  she  sang  with  great  ex- 
pression, especially  in  recitative.  She  executed 
the  most  dilBcult  bravura  passai^es  with  ease, 
had  a  g<K«l  /  (irltiiiimti),  and  unitt-d  grace  and 
expression  with  force  and  fire.  Mutart's  father, 
however,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  ae  appears 
from  a  It  tt«"r  to  his  daught-  r  f.Vprit  1  7^6  ,  whiUt 
Schiller  and  Komer  have  recordeil  tlieir  un- 
favourable impression  of  her—  the  latter  specially 
denying.,'  that  bhc  had  expression  ^Schiller,  *  Brief- 
wwiiwel  mit  Konior,'  i.  pp.  j8o,  294).  Mo- 
Kart,  hrom  his  first  acquaintanoe  with  her  in 
Salzburj;  in  1 777,  Kxjkc<l  u[Min  her  as  a  true  and 
S)  utpalliiaiug  Iricud,  and  wrote  tur  her  ^.Nuv. 
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1787)  At  Prague  the  coweri-ari*  'Bella  mm 

fiamtna '  ( Kochel,  No.  5  28).  She  tang  at  Vienna, 

iVrlin,  Wciiiuvr.  Lei['>ic.  iiiul  Dresden,  where  the 
J^lector  had  her  portrait  painted  life^ixe  (1 7S7). 
On  ber  first  vlnt  with  mr  hoaband  to  Vienna 

(March  and  Ajiril  I7'^'>\  they  j,'ave  no  pulilic 
perfonnaiM,  but  wore  often  invited  to  tlie 
noQWM  of  iba  aristocracy,  eepaoially  to  Prince 

Priar'rt.  where  .Timephine  siwv^  with  i^p^at  Buccess. 
1'hey  witne^iRHl  the  downtiUl  ot  the  intrigueii 
a;^int(t  the  first  repreiientation  of  Mozart's  Figaro 
in  Vienna,  and  it  wa-s  their  partiKanHhip  and 
cnthutiiaMtic  admiration  uf  the  work  which  pre- 
pared the  way  f<>r  itH  hrilliant  reeeptiuil  iu 
Prague  on  Oct.  14.  and  that  of  'Don  Giovanni' 
on  Oct.  '20,  1787.  Beethoven  was  at  Prague 
early  in  96,  and  wrote  his  '  Ah  pcrfidn  ! '  there  ; 


fifth  year,  and  the  oi^gan  in  bis  ninth,  and  in  the 
ca]»acity  of  organist  man  gave  valuable  aasititanoe 
to  hi»  fatlier.  From  C/.iu<lau  he  went  t*>  Iglau, 
where  he  was  engaged  as  treble  siuger  in  the 
Minorite  drarcb,  parsning  his  moaical  studies 
with  Father  I>ii<lisla\v  S|iiii.ir,  and  familiarising 
biuuelf  with  the  '  hunumitiett '  at  the  College  of 
Jesuits,  subssquently  fcr  two  years  eoniintii^g 
the  same  course  of  i!iHtrnctii>n  at  KiittenUnrg, 
where  he  was  appointed  orgauist  of  the  Jesuit 
churoih.  Tbenoe  he  vsmovM  to  Pnigne^  wbers, 
if  we  may  cn  dit  the  naturally  part  al  ttstinmny 
of  liis  father,  lie  went  through  a  cuurwe  of  "  philo- 
sophy,' and  took  the  dtgiee  of  '  Master.'  Here 
Dusaek  cherished  an  earnest  desire  to  join  the 
CSstercian  ^friara;  but,  happily,  his  youth  waa 
an  olistacle  to  his  athuidsiun  an  meui)>er  of  that 


and  as  it  was  fint  sung  by  Madame  Duschek  ou  1  respectable  fraternity.  In  his  straits  be  met 
Not.  it  of  that  year,  we  nay  Infer  that  be  00m-  |  w!tii  a  patran~-Ooant  Minner,  an  artillery 

piwed  it  for  her.  On  her  second  vi.sit  ti>  Vienna,  officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  who  t<»k  hiia  to 
Madame  Duschek  gave  a  concert  at  theJahn'sche  ^  Mechlin  (Malines\  where  be  remained  for  some 
Kaal  (Bfaiob  39, 1798),  at  which  slie  bersetf  sang  \  time  as  organist  at  tbe  dransli  of  St.  Bombaot^ 

an  aria  by  Danzi  and  a  rondo  hy  >fi»7art,  ;\rroin-    and  teacher  of  the  pianoforte     Tired  of  Mi-chlin, 


paniod  by  Mozart's  queiitiuualdu  frieud  btadler, 
with  oomo  di  hasswtto  obligato.  Sdiappamngfa 
played  a  violin  concerto,  and  Beethoven  a  piano- 
torte  sonata  with  accompaniment.  Fetis'g  state- 
nenk  that  she  can*  to  London  in  1800  and  died 
there,  SLriaea  from  a  omifiMMn  with  the  wife  of 
Uunaek  the  pianist.  ^C.  F.  P.] 

DU88EK,  JoHAinr  Lcdwio,  or  Laobblaw, 
one  of  the  mn«t  rennwne<l  pianists  and  composers 
for  the  pianoforte  ot"  the  latter  part  of  the  1 8th 
Mid  beginning  of  the  19th  ceniuries,  was  bom 
at  Cnalau  in  Bohnniu,  Vi\).  ij,  His 
father,  John  Joseph  Dut<.sck,  a  mufiician  of 
considerable  repute  in  bis  day,  was  organist 
and  leading  profiessor  in  that  town,  where  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Judge  Johann  Stebeta, 
by  whom  he  had  three  children,  tlie  eldest  being 
Johann  Lndwig.  Although  the  brother,  Franz 
Benedikt,  and  we  sbter,  veronilKa  Rosalia,  were 
more  or  Ic^s  di.'itiMu'iii--ht'<l,  the  Hiil)ject  of  tljin 
brief  memoir  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  whose 
memory  and  woritt  have  eome  down  to  ns.  Ai> 
conling  to  Dlahacz,  there  were  various  modes  of 
spelling  our  compotter  s  patninjine.  It  will  be 
•noimb,  bowever,  to  dte  three,  Dussik,  Dnsdiek, 
]>u«Hck,  the  la-t  of  which  has  loiijjf  been  recog- 
nised, and  ia  unlikely  heucefortli  to  be  di^turbml 
in  its  prerogsitive,  notwitlurtanding  tliat  the  father 
of  our  EngliHh  Diissek  signed  'Johann  Joseph 
I>ussik.*  \Vben  the  tu>n  establishetl  himself  iu 
I#oadon.ba  alteired  the  jienultimate  letter  from  i 
to  «t  wd  pronounced  bis  name  'Duschek,*  for 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Plo  CUnchettini, 
wboHe  «ire  we<lde<l  Verfinica  Rosjtlia,  already  nien- 
tiooed.  Franz  Duschek.  not  the  least  noted  mem- 
ber of  the  group  of  artists  bearing  the  cognomen 
in  one  or  another  form,  was  the  Intimate  ftieud 
of  Mosart.   [^See  Doschsk.] 

Aooording  to  Dbibaes,  on  the  whole  n  fitr 
biitter  authority  than  either  the  reticent  flerber, 
or  F^tis,  who,  Uke  Bayle,  took  anything  he  could 
Cnd,  no  matter  fimn  what  source,  Joliann  Lud 


frig  DttSNk  bognn  to  akudy  tl^s  piaaoiarte  in  bis  |  »  hmvi  isssiimHSiki 


be  left  for  Betg-op-Zoom,  again  aocejitiug  the 
post  of  organist  at  one  of  the  prindpal  churches. 

Such  a  dreary  s|>ot,  however,  was  not  likely  to 
suit  one  of  Dusnek  s  tempenuiieut,  and  he  8i)eeilily 
went  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  may  be  said  to 
luive  laid  the  foundation  of  his  aSter  brilliant 
reputation  as  pianist  and  composer.  It  is  worth 
tomaric  that  Dussek's  last  engagement  as  church 
organist  was  at  JBeiSM)f>-Zooni ;  and  at  the  same 
time<'wbich  mora  than  one  Oerman  eritio  (Pro> 
fesHor  Marx  among  others'^  has  ol  >HervL><l — that  liis 
earW  acquaintance  with  the  organ  had  much  to  do 
with  the  peottliar  style  of  not  a  fi»w  of  the  slow 
uioveiiientH  to  bo  met  with  in  hia  finest  sonatjis 

1  — among  which  mav  especially  be  cite^t  the  adatjio 

I  of  the  'invoeation  (op.  77),  biH  hut  great  com> 
pos'tion  for  the  pianoforte  DusHtk's  brilliant 
success  at  Amsterdam  boon  obtained  for  him  an 

I  invitation  to  the  Hague,  whera  be  passed  nearly 
a  twelvemonth,  tji^in;,'  h-Ksons  on  tlie  pianoforte 

,  to  the  chUdreu  ot  the  btadtliolder.  Here  he  alito 
devotsd  mndi  time  to  composition,  producing 
3  concertos,  and  la  sonatas  for  pianoforte,  with 
accompaniments  of  stringed  instruments,  about 
which  Cramer'!!  '  Magazin  der  Musik*  (Hamburg) 
speaks  in  very  favourable  terms.  BVom  the 
Hague,  Dussek,  now  twenty-two  yean  of  age, 
mindlesH  of  the  praise  tliat  h  id  litLii  awarded  to 
bis  early  oompasitions.  proceeded  to  Uambura,  ub- 
taining  Anther  instraotion  from  Bnunannel  Badi, 
Becond  son  of  the  inimortr»l  John  Sebastian.  The 
advice  and  encouragement  of  Uus  eminent  master 
would  ssem  to  have  exennsed  a  salutary  influence 
on  our  voiin'^  mu!<ician.  A  year  later,  never- 
theless, we  hud  him  at  I'etiin  astonishing  the 
(liUthtnti  of  the  Prussi.in  capital  with  bis  piaac^ 
forte-playing,  and  also  with  hiH  [)erformances  ott 
an  instrument  called  the  *  Harmonica.'  the  quali- 
ties  of  which,  in  agreement  with  one  Hessel,  the 
mA  diMuU  inventor,  he  travelled  tbrottgb  various 
parts  of  Oennanj  to  exhibit,  exdtiiv  the  admi« 
raUoa  of  Oeriier  (at  Hesss  CmsbI.  1785)  both  far 
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the  instrument  and  the  performer.  From  Berlin 
it  WM  the  intention  of  Dmeek  to  go  to  St. 

Petersburg;  hut  here  there  is  no  credible  ac- 
count of  bia  doings,  except  that  he  U  believed 
to  have  accepted  an  advantsget^ua  offer  from  a 
certain  Poliwii  prince.  '  l!a<l/i\vill,  at  whc»se  es- 
tate in  Lithuania  he  reiniviiiL-d  more  than  a  year, 
mliearrl  of.  We  next  uwvt  with  him  at  Paria 
(towards  the  end  of  1786)  playing  before,  and 
enchanting  with  his  play,  the  lovely  and  nnfbr> 
tunate  Marie  Antoinette,  whose  Be<lucli>  e  (tffen*, 
howevttfi  could  not  diB«uii<Ib  Duwek  from  carry- 
ii|g  out  »  long^conddereil  ^iruji^t  of  Tiriting  hia 
brotlior,  Franz  Ptiicilikt,  in  lUily.  At  Milan 
he  eMiied  new  laurels  as  a  performer,  both  on 
tiM  pinnolbvto  and  1uainome»;  but  the  volatile 
Iteliana  showed  a  jirefi  rence  for  the  inferior  in- 
•trument,  which  was  by  no  means  flattering  to 
the  gifted  Bohemian.  Retttldllg  to  Paris  in 
1788,  iho  threatening  circum!*tance8  of  the  time 
caused  him  to  quit  the  Frtmch  capital  uhnoHt 
immediately.  His  next  rendenoe  was  London, 
where  he  remained  for  a  longer  period  (nearly 
twelve  years)  than  ut  any  other  city  he  had 
tnnpocmrily  chosen  as  a  residence.  In  London 
Ida  ganim  waa  Fanidly  appreciated ;  he  became 
•  frahloiiable  teaoier,  the  centre  of  ft  drele  of 
eminent  musicians,  Hud  kx)keil  up  to  by"  them 
•IL  One  of  the  greatest  compliments  ever  paid 
to  Dttaadt,  who  eomd  boaat  of  lo  many,  waa  cob- 
tainfd  in  a  letter  a<ldre».'*e<I  from  London  to  the 
elder  Dusuek  (Dussiit)  at  C'zaslau,  by  the  oele- 
hmted  Joieph  Haydn,  then  oompoaing  hia  im- 
perishable symphonies  for  Salomon. 

'  Moat  worthy  {riend, — thanlc  joa  tcom  my 
lieart  that,  in  your  lait  letter  to  your  dear  aon, 

you  have  also  renunil  >ertd  me,  I  therefore 
double  my  compliments  in  return,  and  consider 
myself  fioiimute  in  being  able  to  aMore  you, 

that  you  liave  one  of  the  moat  ujiright,  nmral, 
and,  in  music,  most  eminent  of  men,  for  a  uon. 
I  love  him  just  as  yon  do,  for  he  fully  deservee 
it.  Give  liim,  then,  daily,  a  fntln  r'n  Mf^King, 
and  thus  will  he  be  ever  fortumite,  which  I 
heiurtily  wish  him  to  be,  ibr  liia  remarkable 
talents.  I  am,  with  roHpcot^  JOUT  noBt  sin- 
cere friend,  Johkph  11  a  yon. 
*  London,  Feb.  179a.' 

Tliis  from  a  nian  like  ITaydn  meant  something 
out  of  the  cummun  way.  in  179a  Dussek  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Domenioo  Oocri.  *This 
lady,*  says  Gerber,  '  was  principal  Hinger  at  the 
liondon  profeasioual  concerts,  he  [Dussek]  being 
oonoerto*player  to  the  same,  and  pkying  in  a 
style  of  incredible  perfection.'  [See  Dussek, 
Sophia.")  The  marriage  brought  al)out  a  joint 
Bpcctdation  between  Dussek  and  Corri,  and  the 
establislunent  of  a  music  shop,  which,  in  con- 
sequence of  Dussek's  habitual  negligence  and 
utter  un:K-quaintance  with  bu.sin*  sh  hubius,  endrd 
in  failure,  the  upehot  being  that,  in  1800,  in 
order  to  elade  his  uncompromising  creditors,  he 
wii-s  obliged  to  leave  the  country  surreptitiously, 
and  onoe  more  seek  shelter  in  his  favourite 

>  KM  Choplo'*  «M<j  satna,  bMftobMt  his  fMfaar. 
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Hamburg.  The  story  of  the  Northern  Princea 
who,  at  thia  juncture,  became  enaaumied  of  oar 

pianist,  carrying  him  off  to  a  retreat  near  the 
Denmark  frontier,  where  they  lived  together  in 
seclusion  fur  nearly  two  years,  may  be  qtaeanVwi 
as  a  mjrth.  At  all  events  we  find  in  a  oocve> 
spondence  to  the  'Leipziger  Musik-Zeitung*  ac- 
counts of  various  concerts  given  by  Dussek  at 
Hambuiib  in  1800  and  1801,  with  refisrenom 
to  Stdibelt,  Himmel,  Woelfl,  and  oar  own  great 
singer,  .Ji-lin  rrali.uii,  who.  with  Miulame  Sturaee, 
sang  at  Uttenaen,  on  the  Elbe,  in  a  concert  at 
whfch  GiamowieU  waa  violhdst.  and  Dnmsk 
pianist.  In  1S02,  after  appearing  at  the  C« 
Hall  in  Prague,  where  he  placed  his 
in  G  minor,  Dussek.  accompanied  by  hia 
Madame  Cianchcttini,  pai<l  a  visit  at  CzaslftO  to 
his  father,  whom  be  had  not  seen  fur  more  thaa 
a  quarter  of  a  coitmry,  and,  after  paaaing  some 
months  under  the  paternal  domicile,  reatimed  hi^ 
professional  wanderings,  until  in  l>>o.^,  at  M^u;- 
deburg,  he  l)ecame  acquainteil  with  Prince  Louis 
Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  with  whom  he  lived  for 
three  years  on  terms  of  afrectit>nate  intimacy,  to 
whom  he  gave  advice  both  in  pianoforte  playing 
and  composition,  and  wlMae  piematore  deatli.  on 
the  field  of  Saalfetd.  waa  the  origin  of  the  '  Kl^gie 
Harmonique'  (op.  61  \  n<it  only  one  of  the  finest 
works  of  Dussek,  but  one  of  the  meet  pAthetic 
and  beanttfhl  in  the  repertory  of  the  phmo. 
This  w;w  another  turning  [)oint  in  the  somewhat 
tortuous  life  of  our  composer,  and,  for  better  or 
for  worse,  materiaUy  imneneed  his  eliaractsr. 
Much  that  is  interesting  with  regard  to  the  in- 
tercourse between  DuHsek  and  the  Prince  may 
be  read  in  tho'ljeipzigerMusik-Zeitang'(.l8o7); 
in  Ludwig  Relljitab's  '  Rt  ininisreiict  s  of  BerHn 
Music,'  in  the  'Berlin  Musik-Zeitung'  (18&0); 
and,  most  charaotaristioof  ftU,in  Spohr^a'SeUiBU 
Biographie.* 

In  a  review  of  the  'Elegj  the  'Leipzig  Musik- 
Zeitung '  ( 1 807,  p.  741 )  8ayi» among  other  things : — 

*  During  the  last  few  yean  of  hia  (the  Prince'* »  life. 
wh«n  he  turned  again  to  maaie  with  all  the  ardoar  of 

enthuniaxm  ....  Duisek  arriveil  «t  Berlin.  The  IMnrt 
hiul  Ftiiiii'il  mii'dc  ill  hi?  VMUth,  aii<\  luM  r  wholly  ueg- 
U>rt«l  il,  but  liis  m>u1  wa*  now  fur  tin-  lir-t  lime  <«i«-u  to 
it."  hiddt'H  w-irth,  to  its  hik'hcr  aud  iiKirv  f'pirmiaJ  valiw, 
lie  hiul  iut'*l  of  a  inun  wlui  could  aid  hiin  to  i-xprusc  fully 
and  corri>ctly  wliat  he  \vi<hefl  to  poiivpy  thmiiKfa  musiou 
tunep.  who  ouuld  euUfr  into  the  spirit  of  what  be  cr 
sffinni  hiia  istellnntiial  mrnirishmsat  in  iirmlnrtinns  1 
to  hia  taals  sad  ftsUnga,  and  laally,  away  ' 


com  men  art-«tndy,  pmv«  an  nmiable  snd  eooantlal  eaaa> 
panion.  Thia  lie  found  in  Duiwek.  wlio  to  llMPriiiee  WSB 

all  in  all.  just  as  the  l*riuci'.  in  return  wa*  to  Diuwck.' 

Rellstab,  in  his  'Reminiscences*  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  pianoforte  '  virtuoecw* 
who  flouiished  at  that  period  in  Berlin.  aorN^rd- 
ing  the  highest  place  among  them  to  Uimiuel, 
l*rincc  Louis  Ferdinand,  and  Dumek,  f****it 
Dussek,  however,  in  the  first  rank  : — 

'The  favoiuite  player  at  Berlin,  and  decidedly  fint  is 
ntiri^.  slsganee,  simI  oelicacy  of  xtvle,  was  HiauMLasMA 
tomra  hf  Baton  to  be  tbecentral  point  Innvaleu  «■!»■• 
. . . ;  bat  flw  greater,  and  emphatically  to,  waa  thifMrk. 

both  as  "vlrtuoBo"  »nd  coiujioper  wh<iM<  eroin«m 

technical  rMWuree*  affonlfsl  a  much  wider  basis  for  variMl 
dPT(>lii|iin)-nt.  aud  who,  tiavitiK  uccmnplislivd  a  Ta»t  d««J 
more  fur  the  tU  viilioii  of  thi-  jiiamifortt'  than  mrwt  of  hi* 
conteniiKiriirii  ixx-upied  a  i«>»itiiin  iu  t\w  musical  art  -if 
Berlin,  which  is  Tividly  felt  ev«n  nww  LlfiOOJ,  and  i 
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%  rnnv«jvindin(?  'Raropean  Iaiiip,  justly  claims  a  place  in 
till'  u(  the  moat  univerHtl  of  instruiuentK,  to  which 

HiiiiiiK  1.  (l.-!>pite  his  exceptional  ability  and  well-earned 
local  ernin<;noa^  bad  no  legitimate  pretenaiona.' 

A  lively  picture  of  how  the  thrift'  boon  com- 
paiiioQS  clubbed  together  follows  the  above  : — 

•Louiii  Ferdinand  played  a  great  deal  with  Duitok 
•ereral  coinj«"-!ti'  ni  for  two  pianofortes  and  oth«'ni  for 
four  handM  on  <'r,r  l  innoforto,  dt-rivinR  llieir  origin  fnim 
the  rBlatlon;!  Ixnwwn  the  diwtinf/uixhed  ••virtuoso"  and 
hii  (rifttd  jiutriin.  Hiinnicl  wii*  often  their  companion, 
Slid  ne  and  I)uH»ek  wen-  the  I'rince'i  favourite  as«KK.*i«t«« 
at  the  win>>  Clip.  What  influence  Duaaek  moy  have 
•serted  upon  the  character  of  the  Prince  at  theao  oon- 
TttrialltiM  it  is  haid  to  aaj:  bal  Himmel  powMwd  that 
Uvaly,  Jogrow,  Bood-natiiied,  aniatil*  vtew  of  life  wfaidi 
ae  a  role  is  moet  welcome  when  intellectual  brothen  in 
art  make  the  full  glaweo  rin^  Thn*  the  Prince,  Himmel, 
and  Diiitw-k,  formed  a  musical  triad^  each  escittag;  en- 
liv.  ninK',  iiiiil  fdrtifying  the  other*,  DomI^  1b  Ul  Vtiatic 
capacity,  taking  tlie  foremoet  place.' 

Soohr  (SeIb«tbiog.  i.  85),  deacribing  »  $oM« 
hi  the  Prince's,  in  the  oouxw  «f  ft  yUt  to  Bttlin 

early  in  1805,  reIIla^k^  : — 

'Hei«  I  aim  met  an  old  Hamburg  acqoaintanoe,  the 
fplahcafeid  nianoforta  Tirtuoao  and  oompoMr  Domak,  bow 
iM  Maee%  laaefaar  and  residing  with  him.  Tha  mulo 
hy  with  a  gtoofart»jgitMt>«i  whkh  m»  ptagrtd  by 
SHHk  In  imI  ailiillo  |nrnuUoB>' 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  when  Frlnoe 
Ix>uia  Fenliiiaiid  was  at  Mag<lehurg.  superin- 
tending the  military  manoeuvres,  Spohr  received, 
thnmi^  Duasek,  an  invitation  to  be  a  gueet  and 
take  part  in  the  projected  musical  entertainmentn. 
His  deecription  of  the  early  morning  rehearBal-i 
ia  highly  diverting— the  end  being  raciest  of  all 
(SelUtb.  i.  94).  When  (he  Prinoe  wae  about  to 
leave,  Spohr  was  dl«mfn«d  wMi  hearty  thanks, 
Duaaek  informing  tho  young  violiniHt  that  'Son 
AltMiB  Koyale'  had  intended  to  make  him  a 
pfeaent,  tnit  lue  finaaoea  were  at  io  low  an  ebb 
thrvt  he  was  compelled  to  defer  it  to  some  fu 
turts  occasion.  'Such  occaHion,  however,'  <il-st  rvea 
Spohr,  *  never  arrived,  the  Prinoe  next  year 
inef>tin(^'  his  fate  at  the  battle  of  fiaalfald  '  [See 
LoUlH  i'^EUDIKAMO,  PUIXCE.] 

The  death  of  Prinoe  Looie  Ferdinand  threw 

DttSHek  once  more  upon  his  own  unaided  resources. 
It  says  no  little  for  him  that  before  thinking 
about  future  prospects  he  should  have  devoted 
tinetooompoeingtlie  'Hanuonao  E^gy' already 
mentioned,  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  royal  friend  whosw  clowe  relations  with  him 
fully  justified  his  giving  expreaaion  to  sentiments 
of  deepest  regret  threogh  the  medium  of  tho 
art  tht-v  Iwjth  so  dearly  loved.  Nor  cmild  any- 
thing b«  monj  touching  and  appropriate  than 
tlie  few  wotda  whidi  Ddaaeir  ineeribed  on  the 
title  page  of  his  Hr.nat.'^,  '  L'auteur,  qui  a  ou  le 
bonheur  de  jouir  du  commerce  irl-a  intime  de 
SbA.R^  ne  Ta  qnitt^  qa'an  moment  ot  il  a  ven«e 
■on  precieuT  sang  pour  sa  patrie.'  At  tho  wiuie 
time  the  fact  uf  the  inscription  being  couched  in 
the  language  of  the  enemy  to  whom  the  ftince 
owed  his  death,  appears  a  little  strange. 

About  the  Prince  von  Yscnburg  (or  Isenburg\ 
into  whose  service,  ailer  the  death  of  his  illustrious 
patron,  Duaaek  entered,  at  court  and  chamber 
muakaao,  Utd«  it  oo  raeofd.    A  paragraph  in 

1  aMkr«  la  bli  anillf  naiMUtrtat  ■saner,  doe»  not  mj  wtildt 
^Mftcfcorlf  nhomsHaeoMd.  XtofesMylMMik'>««n-taSaM. 
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the  'Leipzig  Musik-Zeitung,'  however  (Sept.  2, 
1807),  states  that  'Herr  Dussek  having  resigned 
his  situation  with  the  Prince  von  Isouburg,  has 
entered  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Benevento 
(Talleyrand),  and  will  remain  henceforth  in 
P.'iri«.'  More  than  two  years  hiter  (  Jan.  3,  1810) 
the  some  periodical  pubiishee  a  letter  (torn  Paris 
in  whidi  we  read:  'Herr  Duaaek  is  in  tihe 
service  of  M.  Talleyrajul,  Priueo  of  Benevento. 
He  appears  to  be  treated  in  a  very  distinguished 
manner,  and  enjoys  a  reapeetable  aahtry.*  With 
tkisrenowned  <Hplomati8tand  highly  accomplished 
gentleman  DuH^ek  resided  till  the  last.  His  lei> 
sore  was  entirely  at  his  own  dispokal.  He  would 
vouclwafe  occasional  instructions  to  favoured 
amateurs,  sucli  as  Mile.  Charlotte  (Talleyrand's 
a<loj)te<l  daughter),  the  Duchesse  de  Courland, 
Mile.  Betsy  Ouvrard  (to  whom  the  grand  sonata 
called  'L'Invocation*  is  detlicated),  etc.;  also 
now  and  then  give  a  concert,  at  which  he  pro- 
duced his  latest  works,  the  rest  of  his  time  being 
exdudvely  devoted  to  composition.  The  lato 
M.  Fetis,  who  rtuiemberod  well  Dussek's  ptf* 
formances  at  the  Od^on  .U8o8),  writes :— . 

'Hie  extiaotdlnary  nniatioB  ha  nodaosd  is  not  for- 
gotten. Until  then  the  pianoforte  had  ob|^  been  heard 
to  ditadrantage  as  a  ooocert-inBtrumaat,^  out  under  the 
haudi  of  Diwisek  it  ec'lijiw-d  all  that  «>irround«,l  it.  The 
broiMl  and  noble  style  of  thin  artixt,  hii  metluHl  of  unging 
on  an  inMtrument  which  poiu'e^MHl  no  ^ii.xtainitl  Hounds, 
ihi'  neatness,  delicacy,  aiid  brilliancy  of  U\n  play,  in  Khort, 
prvicarod  hira  a  trituuph  of  which  thero  hud  been  no 
previotu  example.' 

With  the  Prinoe  of  Benevento,  his  latest 

patron,  Dussek  continued  to  reside  until  his  last 

illutKs  compelled  him  to  seek  another  rc^treat,  at 

at,  Germain  en  Laye,  where  (not  in  Paris,  as 

FMs  and  others  have  stated)  be  died  on  Msidi 

20,  181 3.    A  letter  from  Paris,  date<l  Mareli  21, 

1 8 1  i,  and  printed  in  the  ' Leipzig  Muzik-Zeitung ' 

(xiv.  358),  thtts  nfibrs  to  the  event 

'  I  have  Just  heard  news  which  must  giistre  0mj  friend 
of  music ....  Tour  worthy  and  celetaated  OMiBtr}  maii, 
J.  li.  Dosmk,  is  no  morel  Yeatoidu  aioiming,  at  six 
o'clock,  in  the  ftdl  vigour  of  manhood  |ln  his  fttad  jear], 
he  ck«ed  a  career  which,  devpitu  the  ever-iucreaaing 
culture,  development,  and  utrenKth  of  hia  givmt  talents, 
and  his  astoniihing  iiiduntry,  liad  not  yet  reached  its 
culminating  point  lie  had  been  unwell  for  rome  tnonthi, 
but  wan  oontintNl  to  IhhI  only  twn  di»ys  His  dixeaon  was 
goat,  which  fnnkienlv  attjw  k>d  hi*  hniin,  and  in  an  hour 
or  twocarrii-d  him  ort  .  .  .  it  wa.H  a  bit  B^inu  to  his  eneruetic 
spirit.  Ill-  wiiriiily  windtivo  and  aflectioiiat''  iiiitiin  ,  tl,.>t 
he  twiltl  breathe  his  liwt  in  the  arm  si  of  u  faiililul  tii'ini 
and  oouutrymau  like  your  noble  Neukomin.' 

In  a  very  interesting  series  of  papers  about 
the  Dnasdcs  generally,  whieh  Mr.  Alenader 

W.  Tliayer,  to  whotn  the  lovers  of  Beethoven 
are  so  den>ly  indebted  for  his  indefatigable 
veseardies  mto  the  actual  life       that  great 

composer,  pnMis<hed  siiiiultmeouHly  (1861)  in 
Dwight's  'Journal  ot  Music'  (Bobtou,  U.S.)  and 
the  *Mu»<icnl  World'  (London),  W«  find  quoted 
a  general  estimate,  of  which  a  mere  comlen.'^efl 
abstract  may  sutiioe  to  convey  »omc  notion  of 
what  Duasek's  contemporaries  thought  of  him  : — 

*I>uMk|  the  man  of  g<  nina.  the  richly  endowed  and 
tnlidly  tiMned  artiiit  was  known,  honoured,  and  loved  bv 
the  entire  musical  world  .  .  .  H<'  hax  done  m  arly  an  miirh 
as  Haydn,  and  pn  Uibly  nut  le«N  tli:iii  Mo/.iri,  to  make 
I  Ueriuau  music  known  and  rviipucled  iu  uUiur  'lauda, 
>  VittU ouut  tural;  mean  IK  i'lvia  ? 

a  xUi,  tt  OMHi  be  becM  la  mliMl.  ma  ntttea  la  tni, 
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470  DU8SEK. 

Bfi  fluUer  tcMmmb  1b  London  isd  Ui  later  In  Pull, 
liav*'  III  thia  respect  eguidMd  gnat  iDfloencc    As  » 

"  M  ri  u<  t'H} "  he  in  unanlaioiMljriilaoMl  In  the  very  foremoKt 
rank.  In  ntindity  and  mirpnemi  of  execiitiun,  in  a  mai«tt'r>' 
of  tbo  Krt^teHt  diflicultit^  it  would  be  hanl  U>  And  a  piuiiitit 
wlio  Kiiriwas"-*!  )iiin-  in  nf«ti>oti!<  and  iirfcitinn  j»n-?il>ly 
one  iJolin  ('rami-r  of  ],ondon  ;  in  »uul.  exitrcwiKn,  iiiiil 
d<'li<'a«\v.  •■^Ttaiiily  m  ue.  A*  a  niuii  ln'  w.ix  tr(ii«l  and 
lioMf.  just,  iiiiii;irti:il.  and  kiiiil1\.  a  n  :il  frii ml,  n\ui- 
batluHiug  Willi  all  tliat  wiik  true  anil  Iteaut  liul  in  ilum<  be 
knew  ....  Hit  fMline*,  iiiM>p«nibla  tnm  an  luiitatiun 
M>  iwwerful  and  m  aunritivenefla  h>  extreuie,  uiay  readiljr 

be  fofgiTen  Monover,  thnrai^  native  Mnngth  of 

tnind  and  ftcqaont  intimate  mlatioOB  witfa  the  noet 
distinKuivhed  peraona,  he  had  gninwl  a  vast  »niount  of 
g<*ii<>rul  infunnation,  thormitfbly  pi>h«ho<l  ninnnen,  and 
•urb  tiu't,conil)iii«>d  with  knowlwlnf  nf  the  world,  ui^  lititd 
biin  for  tin-  !iiH:lu-!«t  cirrlt's  of  mK-if;ly  ■  while  hi»  joyous 
diH|¥i^iti<>ii,  lilH'rul  r-entiiuentit.  ami  frtH<doin  from  iirejudiee 
of  uiiy  kui<l.  endeared  him  «fpe<.iidly  to  niuiiicianB.' 

Thin  nlsu  came  frum  Paria,  and  WM  fihatod  in 
the         Leipsig  periodical. 

With  regard  to  Duaaek'a  style  of  playing, 
•boat  whiiai  w«  of  ootunM  can  only  gather  a 
notion  from  the  worki  he  haa  left,  many  con 
teuiporantitnB  opiuioii.H  could  1>«  (-ited,  but  perhaps 
not  one  mora  auggeative  th*n  th«t  irhicb  J.  W. 
TonuuMliek,  hiniMlf  •  pmniifc  «id  muiuwa  of 
eiiiiiR'iioe,  pfives  in  Im  'AutobuigniKij  and 

litJiuiuiweucLH ' — 

the  yi-itr  IN 4.  my  oonntiyniaa,  Dimek,  cam*>  to 
Prague,  and  1  vrry  Mxii.  l>e<»ine  anjimiut '<l  with  liiiu. 
He  (nive  a  conoTt  to  a  very  larK<*  au<l.«>nc«  at  whirli  be 
intrudamul  hi*  own  Military  ( :«>ni'«>rto.  Aflor  tbc  ffw 
opi*.aing  ban  of  bin  tir^t  miIo,  the  public  utt'-n-d  ono 
general  Ah!     Tbrn-  wax,  in  fact.  ioiii<-thiiig  inaKii-aU 


about  the  way  in  which  Tluwek  wilh  all  hi<<  chariiun 
■  flnoeof  manner,  UirouKb  bi.»  wonderful  touch,  exturuil 
Bonk  tlw  laamuaaot  deliciooa  and  at  the  eanM  time 
•niihatio  toneiw  Bit  flnpfni  wev*  Hln  •  eompanr  of  u-n 
ain^jerB,  i!ndow<<cl  with  oiital  camtive  powvn,  and  able 
to  vrodnco  with  tbc  utmuit  peiAetion  wbatever  tlirir 
director  could  rnciuirv  I  u.  ver  aaw  the  l*rague  public 
to  oncliantc<l  aa  tbry  wfr<>  on  thin  nccaaion  by  Duxfok's 
•plcndid  playiuK.  Hia  litip  declaiiiatorv  ctylc,  ewpt-cially 
iii  ■  ml  Uil'  phrswti,  rtandn  a»  tlit-  iil.  iitlnr  hvi  rj' iirtii-tic 
j"  t)  riiiiiiic*'- ^OIlIctJdIl|L{  which  no  .itli^  r  pi;im>^t  cince  liiw 
r  ,ii  h  'l  .  .  .  I>inu»'-k  wa«  thf  lir«t  who  jiljic.ll  hi- iiistniuii'iit 
ndcwajn  ujMjn  the  platform,  in  whiota  our  pianofurto 
hPfoee  DOW  all  follow  bim,  tMotfi  tlHgr  aMCf  liava  no  veiy 
inteneting  pruBle  to  exMbit' 

Th&t  more  thnn  any  contemporary  ep<^ia] 
writer  for  the  pmnoforte,  Dutuiek,  throi]|,'h  hi» 
atrong  and  attraictive  individuality,  inipru>»c-d  the 
age  in  wliich  he  lived,  ia  unquestionable.  Here, 
b«  it  underatood,  no  reference  ia  intended  to 
many-aided  geniuaea  Uke  Mosart  and  Beethoven, 
bill  Hiniply  to  th<»tie  who,  making'  the  jiianofdrte 
their  tiarticular  atudy,  have  ettected  so  much 
towaraa  the  influence,  ao  materially  aided  the 
prn-^ro-s,  and  played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  nicwt  univeraal  ot  itutruiuenta — 
the  inuHician'B  orcheatra  when  in  the  aoUtude  of 
his  cliaiiibiT.  In  the  front  rank  of  these  de- 
aer\'tKlly  htaiidn  DutiMek.  It  ha-s  bwn  urgetl  that 
to  Clt  nicuti,  hiissik's  pretlecessor  and  aurvivor, 
who  haa  held  the  title  of  *  Father  of  the  Piano- 
forte,' juttt  aa  Haydn  holda  that  or  *  Father  of 
the  Syiiiphcmy,'  IxJungH  the  legitimate  right  of 
itauiping  with  hia  name  the  epooh  during  which 
he  flouriahed.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that, 
granting  C'louicuti  to  luivt;  been  a  uiuaician  of 
more  solid  acc|uireinent  than  Dusaek,  aa  the 
*Qnuias  ad  '  Pamaasmn*  is  enongh  to  prove,  be 
Vk:is  inffriiir  in  inviution  and  idtality,  to  say 
uuUiiug  about  iaacination  of  atylu.    Unhappily  | 
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for  himself  and  hia  art,  Duseek,  whoee  iraquea- 
tionable  genioa  ahoold  have  rnised  hhn  to  the 

highest  eminence,  waa  of  a  sotnewhat  lax  and 
careletss  teui[>eranient.  Hia  facility  waa  so  great 
that  he  could  d'^penae  with  more  than  half  the 
applioataoa  requiaite  to  form  a  thoroog^y  akilled 
maddan ;  *w1me  dementi,  a  model  atodent  and 
H\nteraatic  economiatr  of  time,  though  leaa  botm- 
tifully  gifted  than  his  renowned  ooutemponmr, 
possessed  habits  of  industry  whidb  isrvad Inm  m. 
excellent  eietui. 

In  a  convertiatioii  with  the  writer  of  thia  article 
Mendelssohn  onoe  said,  ■  Dnsselc  was  a  prodigaL* 
The  meaning  of  this  ej>i;„'raniiii:itic  critici.»ni  is 
not  far  to  tetik.  Duteck,  who  iailed  for  want 
of  striving  to  make  the  most  of  the  endnwmenu 
of  nature,  tni;j;ht  have  h»^'omf>  a  musician  of  th« 
highest  ac^^uirements  had  the  case  been  otherwise. 
He  squandered  away  BUiody  «■  *  ipenddilift 
would  sqtuinder  away  money,  not  pausing  for  aa 
instant  to  consider  its  value  if  put  out  to  intersst 
It  in  sad  to  reflwt  upon  the  niinihcr  of  i^enuine 
melodies  that,  ooming  so  readily  trom  hu  fm, 
wm  left,  as  Saneho  Pansa  would  say,  *  bars  as 
they  were  born,'  tliou^'h  almost  every  one  «f 
them  might  have  been  develoued  into  something 
beatttifaraad  bating.  VnMn^howerrer.heappBaS 
himself  to  his  task  with  eame(<t  devotion,  a* 
happened  not  unfrequently  Iroui  the  earliest  to  the 
late^t  pericxl  of  his  career,  Diissek  was  welcomed 
like  the  l'r<Kli;,'al  Son.  A  legitimate  child  of  .Vrt, 
his  nnstiiou  Mau  that  of  a  true  (li.-<ciple— fur  which 
capacity  he  was  eminently  titud,  aa  the  may 
oompoaitionB  he  has  left  auifioe  to  prove. 

Dussek  came  into  the  world  five  years  later  than 
Mozart,  and  nine  yean  earlier  than  fieethoven, 
quitting  it  while  we  greatest  of  poe^-mt 
was  at  the  aenitii  of  his  glory,  just  at  tbe 
when  the  fifth  and  la*t  jiijinot"  irt«  concerto,  the 
incomparable  '  E  Hal'  ^written  a  year  previously), 
waslfaatintrodttcedtothepabUe.  Between  1761 
anil  I S 1 2 ,  the  interval  which  spanned  the  exii*t«ice 
of  J>us»ek.  a  galaxy  of  famous  piauiata  ahuxie 
with  varied  luabre.  To  take  them  in  chronutogical 
order,  there  vcre  Clemcnti.  Mozart,  Himmel, 
Steibelt, '  WoelH,  lieethoveu,  ( "ranier,  Tomaschek, 
Iluuuiiel,  Weber,  .1.  Field  i^'Kussian  Field,"  aa 
he  was  called),  and  last,  not  least,  Moechelea, 
who,  thoujjh  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age  vhna. 
Ihis^ek  dii-d,  ha«l  already  made  for  himself  a 
name.  To  these  might  be  added  MeyeriMcr, 
who,  as  a  youth,  before  he  devoted  himaelf 
excliifivuly  to  the  conqHwition  of  o}>era*,  was 
a  rival  evtiu  to  Hummel  in  his  'primt^  ami  oar 
own  *G.  F.  Pinto  (the  Stemdale  Bennett  of  his 
day),  who  died  at  the  early  ai,'e  of  21.  Ainontr 
tliese  it  is  no  aiuail  thing  to  say  that  DusmcJl 
ahoue  conspicuous.  He  never  enjog^  the  op> 
jiortunity  of  encountering  Mozart,  aa  ClemeDB 
did,  nor  the  equally  im{>ortaut  one  of  measuring 
his  {lowers  with  those  of  lieethoven,  aa  fell  t<> 
Steibelt  and  Woelfl — to  the  absolute  aatialactik>ii  of 
neither;  but  before  the  rest  he  was,  as  bchuuianu 

I  Who  <ll«<l  two  jMfj  \%ur  XtiBti  I'livsek. 

•  hut  none  ut  wliute  oorapotltloui  fur  the  rianofortc  tuvr  uat«> 
tuuktel;.  kwcu  putiU&bad.  tliMlsb  maiiy  e>M  t»  Mb. 

*  Atwot  wlittni  Jului  CnsMT  uiid  to  ipwk  with  «atlin>SMm. 
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ajB  of  Schubert, ' »  laan' — who  had  came  to  fear 
■o  rival. 

There  is  much  confuKion  in  the  Opim  nnnibers 
of  Dui«H;k'rt  w.irks,  (.svinjif  to  the  ditiVrent  bjb- 
tenia  adojitoil  \<y  l'"n;i»ch,  English,  »nd  Gflfman 
publislierH.  The  f*>lluwu)giaaniiii|W(liMStaM6iii|it 
at  a  ctiniplf  te  ILtt : — 
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oa>L9  ('<"... 'ru«  fK  r.  w. 

a  a  Triw.  P.  P.  Md 
CBb.  Cmin. 

acHHMM  Nfci^  v.r.  tm 

4.  S  Simal^v  P.F.  wvi  VIotto. 

r.  E  h,  *■  mln. 
4.  S  t>o.  r.  K.  an<l  VU>llii  or 

Hule,  «),  I>  I', 
a  S  Do.  ]'.  r.  Aiid  Vtulin.  G. 

Miafear.v.Mtoit 
acAinTuM^p.r.  B.r.A. 

D  mln..  a  aala,0  ain. 
%  I  tM>!«u*,  F.V.ni  riuu. 

C.  O.  Kb. 

a  a  [Kj.  r.  r.  and  VIolln.  c. 

asDowr.p.  Bb.c.D. 
iaaD«.p.r.  a.cv1b..e. 
u. 

11  S  KinUas  P.r.  WA  VIoUn. 

P.  Bb.C. 
aiID».  i'.p.tiBAVMlB.  Eb. 

D.  (i  mln. 

UL  Rooita  milltelrf .  V.  P. 
la  S  Do.  P.P.  attd  vioUa.  C. 
O.  P. 

la  Conoartn  Ho.  %  9. 9.  and 

Orch.    y  I 

IS.  12  I*^  itupr'kri-*'iv<'«. )'.  V. 

u.  a  s>iuuai,  r.  r.  uxi  viuuo. , 
ar.a. 

n.  C«ti<»rto  Jto.  1,  P.  p.  and 
Drrhntnk  P. 

U.  3  fK).  r.  K.  tiKl  Vli.lln.  Bb. 

A  mill,  I  v.l,,.  Kb 
19l  8  iMk  P.  P.  and  t  luta.  D, 

o.r.a.csi». 

■l  •  Baoattnu. P.P.  and  Plota 

Of  VW.lln.   n.  r.  P  (loki). 
A.  K.  I > 
IL  Trln,  V.  K..  n  jlr.imJCeUo. 

('. 

S.  S  TrUrt,  r.  P.  aixl  ("iriiwv 
C.A.P. 

a.  Coocarto,  Xo.  S.  P.  P.  and 

■L  Tlw  wifciliia'nf  Ihc  Queen 

of  Fntiipr.  r.  r.  r. 
■L  Fotukin.  r  V.  iiH  '-i'^.  to 

T«r1^«,  (i.  A.  A. 
M.  tame  Itoiiau  In  Ui«  Engltah 

•a 

Bit  TiriM.  P.P.  mt 

P.  nw.  D. 

M,  a  fVi'iialu.  i>.  P.  tn<1  V< 

..r  Hum.  p.  n  (T.  P.  tolo). 

O. 

ta  Couwrto.  So.  <C  r.  P.  and 

Orch.  Bk 
97.  Oaoeetto  Xa.  %  P.  P.  and 

Ona.  P.  (M«ap.lO 
ta  •  BMP  P.  P.  aM 

Vl.iUn.    C.  K.  BK  D.  O 

ni;n  .  h 

a*  or  m.  <  <Tir«TI<i,  X<i,7,  r.P. 

'or  Harp)  and  Oith.  ('. 
».  t  Huuata*.  Pliiic  uf  V.  and 

Callu.  P.  BK.  I>. 
Mb  «  tlaaa(a.s  I>.  K.  tad  T.  ad 

Ub.  C.  P.  Bt». ';. 
■.  t  Trio*,  r.  P.  ui-l  Sirlnn. 

Bb.  I>,  C :  and  3  i>r«lu<l«s. 

P.P. 

ta  OfMd  Bonata.  PJf^  hand!. 

a 

Mb  *D  tifwalai.* 

•a  t  Trtaa.  P.  r.  and  tttitm*. 

BkBK 
M.  fl  Bonalai  (or  thrp.  V.,  and 

Olio. 

M.  B«rana*a,  Orch.  la  »  pu.  0 


Oats.  9  iionaMi  P.P.  BK«.C 

niiit. 

aa  (iraiHl  fsittat^  P.  V.  and 
Violin.  C. 

37.  Tri.»  (tan.  fc»oHt«X  P.  P. 

aadatrinaa.  Kb. 

38.  aNHtaatPlaaoa  Bh. 
an.  3floaalaa.P.P.  0.0.  Bb. 

40.  rnnoprto.  Vi>.  ft  (nillitalr«i, 

}'.  y.  aiul  ( irch.   B  p. 

41.  Quintet.  P.P.  aad  Mriap. 

41 

laioMaaP.P.  A. 

41.  Do.  BbniwMMMB.MI- 

cat«d  to  (iNNOli). 
4B.  3  IK).     Bb.«.  D. 
4a.  fl  im-y  t)....  P.  P.  aiHl  VloUn. 

f.  P.  BK  *■.!>.  O. 
47.  3  Oo.  P.  P.  u.  a. 

o. 

4>or8flk  CoBHltO.  Kn.  9,  P.  P. 

and  Orch.  O  min. 
m.  3  sooaiaa  P.  P.  and  violin 

orPMa  o,niB<»c». 

ea  Otmad  Qaartta  F.V>  and 

eirtuci.  Bbi. 

rA. 

Su  or  'A  Ptntatia  and  Pu(ii«, 

i'.y.     Klllill  iJr.|ir«l<.(ltO 

J  II.  I  runi-r ' 
M.  Quartat,  P.  P.  and  fiUincs. 

vr. 

u. 
m. 

flu.  3  Ptrinc  Quarleti.    O,  Bb, 

KK 

<1.  Rl'k-'-''  liarmonb|u«  far  la 
m  rt  (III  P.  u  P.da PraiM. 

K  3  nun. 
as.  U<'oiiMilatlnn.  P.  P.  Bb. 
63.  ConcCTto.  X...  10.  2  P.  P.'» 

andoifh.  BK 
<M.  Piigii.-*    I*  Camrra.  P.  P., 

4  band!.  D,  U  sin..  P. 

aaritoi,  p.  p..  piaia  and 

Oefla.  P. 
aaOcMcarta.lla.lI.  P.P. and 
Oich.  P. 

fl.  3  lS<>ii»l<^  pmcr^vtvrv  I'.P., 

4  li«i..lv    I  .  K  |." 
fl*.  NrittnriMi.  v.  v..  Vi,.|tri.  mil 

ll<.n>.    K  h. 
ea  3  NiiiataA.  I>.  P.  and  Vkilln. 

Bk.O.»M«». 
la  OaneMrleb  Na  la P»P.  MA 

Orch.  Kb. 
HD.  Bonau  f.  P.  Ak  (UBa- 

lotir  A  r»rl«.  i 
71.  llii*  l  ltrn.  Si.iijila.  P.  P. 

Ab  idadloaled  to  Saa  ptiu 

•IIMI. 

n.  AIn  eoaana  TafM*.  P.  P. 

Bh.  P.r.O.C.Ik  tBk*. 
n.  Gf»i»dwonrtaP.P..4liaaili 

KK 

T3.  8.-nata.  P.  F„  4  hmnlv  P. 
74.  Do.,  da..  do.  Bb. 
ia    Itai,    da.  Bk 

faftaHMaP.P.  p. 
Ti;  taaaia  p.  p.  (BanV  W 
■la  (Llnvacaiian.) 


tar». 

Orrrtur*  to  rirarra. 

(irand  (hrartare,  P.  P.,4lHn4t. 

Iraaraettaoa  a*  «ha  Art  of 

ptartmrtlMP.P. 
9Tr<aa.P.P.andMrin«t.  Kb. 

Bb. 

f-<imhnt  n«r«l.'  flmiata  for 
r,  1  \  ill  1 1  ■  Uo.  wiib  Or. 
lambuui  ail  Ub.  1). 


2l>n(nbeili%tPlaiiaa  r.P. 
aii«aiatMllt,P.P..4hMdai  O, 
a  OiBwl  Beoaiaa  P.  P.. « Imrfi. 
3  Puru«*  aaa  BaMia  P*  P« 

4  hand^ 

«  Kinnltii. 

Sonata.  I'.  P.   P.  (bfllMia) 
6  twualinca  lor  Uaip, 
Saadoaa'I.'Mtaa.'P.P.  Bk 

Itab.  AtrBmaa.  O. 

Do..  A  laTtxlOTca.  Bb. 

Do..  L'AmiiMilM!.  P. 


Vartattom  on '  Bofm  told  a  tatMr- 


Dol  on  a  aTourlt«  freraaa  air. 

Dn.  un  Blaior  rt  llalwt. 
iHi.  ou  Kal  lal  la. 
Do.  on  God  M««  Iba  KlBf. 

Do.  p«ata  air  aoama'anna 

Vf 

Do.  Thna  TteiWan  aim 
•  X«w  Walti««.  ft»r  P.  P.and  Plo. 

Hn  or  Plule. 
a  KiirIIUi  aln  and  1  Waltata. 
Do.,  on  ri.uiite.i  i.r  huthartaMl'*  8  I'ivIu.Im.  Bk.  1.  r.  p. 

r»M"l.    K.  6  <  aiKMiv  fitr  3  anil  4  «'><n-4. 

Do.,  MlllUlre.  Bb.  £uuc  on  3  nutM  (Bb.  C,  I})  tor 

Do..llWMtt.  O.  I  VoknaadP.P. 

Do.,  m  the  hTonrHa  Horofilpti  •  Bonca  for  Voter  and  P.  P. 
Do..  (Ill  r.Til  Hiioc'i  Humplpa.  .'^c  I'aptiTvof  »>ptllMUl.' •  wHl> 
Do.,  nil  '  Ml  L.tgimc  h  im.'        I     cal  drama,  produoad  a3  Bimp 
I)...,  iiti  ■  1      n..u»hbi.y.*  I      Lanr.  Nn. 

Do.,  oil  tti.-  ICi<>al  Qulrk>l«p.       The  uat  .il  and  t^ital  (l>  frat 

Do.,  on  °  Tu  to  I'antm.'  nf  thr  Ihjich  Ptm-t  b;  A.lmlral 

Do.,  on  Vlotti't  Palaaaa  Duncan,  Oct.  U.  I^.  I*.  P.  •olu. 

Do.,  L'EI'aante.  A  eomplet« . . .  doUuMUUm  of  Ibe 

Do.,  !«  Mathi^.  wrmuonr  bvm  BL  imm't  lO 

Variations  on  '  Anna.'  do.  C  81.  Paul'*  Vi»,  ttk  TMt, 

IK',  on  'U   PaJtorn  AlpUtlano,"        P.P.  D. 

iln.  Tlir  l"ari«  corm>pon<lrnt  of  (ho 

IVv.  on  '  rartant  pour  la  lijrie,'       A.  M.  Z.  (Ixll.  Nov.  «t  nir-ntlont 
•lo.   Ph.  la  (irmrMi  Maia  arnt  lu  l'rinc« 

Do.  on  3  tioolch  air*  |     Katarfaaij.        £J ,  \V  ^ 

DUS8BK.  SoPRTA,  dan^ter  of  Domeoioo 

Corri,  bom  la  Eilinlmr^h  in  1775.  In«tnR-t<?<l 
by  her  lather,  ake  at  a  very  early  age  perfonni^l 
in  pnUie  on  tlie  piaiiolbrto.   In  17W  tiie  fitnuly 

reinoveil  to  London,  when  Mi8.H  Com  apj>eai»il 
with  great  suoceiui  as  a  idnger.  In  1792  ahe 
marriwl  J.  L.  Diutek,  under  whow  imitruotioii 
8he  Ijecmno  as  able  a  pianist  and  h.irpist  .an  slie 
wa.H  a  sin<.rfr.  .She  continued  tu  &iiitr  iu  ]ml>lic, 
ait  hor  IiuhI land's  concerts  and  ebewhere.  Aftep 
hix  dtath,  in  1810,  nhe  contracted  in  1812  a 
Hecond  nuuriii^'e  with  .John  Alvis  Moralt.  She 
compOHcd  and  published  uiany  pieces  for  the 
pianofiorte  and  harp.  Her  claughter,  Olivia, 
was  bom  in  London  in  I'lj*;,  uid  under  the 
instruction  of  her  mother  l>ecBnie  an  excellent 
performer  on  the  pianoforte  and  harp.  She  OOU' 
poMd  aoina  songs  and  BBPtfil  {MAoes  fop  both 
instruments.  [W.  H.  H.] 

DUX  (leader),  an  early  term  for  the  first  sub- 
ject in  a  fu^ue — thai  whidi  leada;  the  answer 

being  the  rumfs  or  lynmpnimt    XIm  dux  b  in 

Herman  called  Fiihrfr. 

DYKlvS,  liev.  .JoH.V  Bacchu.s,  ^Vfin.  l)..c., 
fPBl  bom  in  Hull,  where  his  grandfaiULr  una 
incuud>ent  of  St  .lohn'M  Chunh,  in  Man  li  i^-'.^. 
He  received  hixtirwt  nuiHical  tuition  from  .Skellon, 
organitft  of  St.  .John's.  In  OctnlH-r  18.43  he  went 
to  St.  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  very 
soon  obtained  a  scholarship.  He  graduated  as 
B.A.  in  1847,  and  in  the  same  year,  having 
taken  Holy  Orders,  obtained  the  curacy  of  Alal- 
ton.  Yorksmre.  Daring  Us  stay  in  Ountiri*^ 
h«!  pursued  hi.H  muHical  htiidieB  iind»  r  Trufi  ."-up 
Walmisley,  and  became  conductor  of  the  Uni* 
persity  Murical  Sodety.  In  July  1849  he  was 
appniiitcd  Miiirir<  "anon  and  Precentor  of  I^urhain 
Cathedral.  Jn  the  next  year  he  pnweeiled  M.A. 
In  1 86 1  the  University  of  Durham  conferred  on 
him  the  dcj^w  of  DfK-tor  of  Mu.-'ic-.  and  in  18^12 
he  was  presented  by  the  Dtan  ami  Chapter  to 
the  vicarage  of  St.  Oswald,  Durham,  on  which  1m 
rcf i;.'n>  d  the  preccntorship.  He  divd  .January 
2.^,  ibjO.    Dr.  Dykes  composed  many  services 
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and  ihIImiiii,  Mid  %  larg's  nundMiirof  Irpmi  tunsi, 

many  of  which  have  met  with  very  geueral 
Moeptanoe.  Among  theae  may  be  noted  *  Nearer 
my  God  to  Tliee^'  *Tlie  day  is  past  and  over,' 
and  'Jesu,  lover  of  my  bouI.'  He  wa«  joint 
editorof'Hymna,  Ancient  and  Modem/  Ik-youd 
his  musical  noute  he  wat  nraoli  esteemed  as  a 
theologian.  [\V.  H.  H.] 

DYNE,  JoHV,  a  diatinguiihed  alto  singer  and 
glee  oompoeer.  Oneof  his  glee*,  'FQIIbe  bowl,' 
obtained  a  prize  from  the  Catch  Club  in  176S. 
In  7  2  he  was  appointed  a  Gentleman  of  the  Cha[>el 
Royal,  and  in  79  a  lay  vlear  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  He  was  one  of  the  priucijial  Biriijera  at 
the  commemoration  of  Handel  in  1 784.  A  pistol- 
dioC,  by  hlM  own  hand,  tenninated  hie  existence 
Oct.  30.  17SS.  [W.H.  H.] 

D\VK;HT"S  journal  of  music,  Boston, 
V.  S.  A.,  4t*x  fortnightly,  waa  fiMUidad  in  1853 
by  John  S  Dwight,  whose  name  it  bears,  and 
is  still  edited  by  him.  Mr.  Dwight  was  one  of 
the  since  somewhat  famous  little  community  at 
Brook  Farm  who  did  much  in  many  ways  to 
advance  the  interests  of  literature  and  philan- 
thropy. Hawthorne,  for  a  tinu;,  was  one  of 
them,  and  the  names  of  others  have  since  become 
hmuoB.  Mr.  Ihright,  though  sot  an  educated 
musician,  was  miitiioal  editor  of  the  'Harbinger,' 
a  periodical  published  at  Brook  Farm,  and  a 
frequent  oontributor  of  mnrioal  eritiquea  to  the 
daily  paf>er«of  Boston,  when^  lu'  d'ul  ^ood  nervice 
in  dirv<  ting  atteutioa  to  what  was  noblest  and 
best  iu  muxic. 

For  BIX  years  he  was  editor,  publisher,  and 
proprietor  of  the  Journal,  the  publication  of 
which  was  then  aHomed  by  DliTor  IKtm  8c  Co. 
During  tha  war  it  waa  diaqged  from  n  waeklj 


to  a  ftrtnightly  paper.  Its  objeot  waa  io  adwmli 

music  and  musical  culture  in  the  higfaeat  MQMy 
and  to  give  honest  and  impartial  critician% 
a  puqMoa  to  whidi  H  haa  been  alwaye  ateadify 

devoted.  As  its  title  indicates,  it  is  *  Dwight'« 
Journal,'  expressing  the  convictions  of  its  editor 
without  fiear  or  friTour ;  and  thia  eoniae  has  gained 

for  it  the  respect  of  many  who  differ  widely  from 
the  opinions  which  it  ailvocates.  Mr.  Dwight 
has  been  aole  editor  up  Uj  this  day,  altliouL^h  the 
vohimefl  contain  valuable  rontributionB  from  other 
I>ena.  Among  the  moot  uuticeaVile  are  those  tmni 
A.  W.  Thayer,  the  hiagS^lher  of  Beethoven,  who 
has  written  for  it  many  valuable  biographical 
and  historical  articles,  as  well  as  ramieal  tales. 
EHpecially  noteworthy  are  his  articles*  on  aoos 
of  the  ocmtemporaries  of  Beethoven — Saliei^ 
Gyroweta,  Gelinek,  Hmnmd,  and  otberii  Itat 
Hitter  and  his  wife  (now  of  tiie  Vaasar  FsBsle 
College),  W.  S.  B.  Mathews  of  ChMi«o^  and 
0.  C.  Fisririna  of  Boelon.  have  alao  cuutrflnrted 
frequent  and  valuable  artidej?  t*>  its  columns.  Its 
republications  of  the  best  articles  in  Europesa 
musical  journals,  and  translationa  fivm  TnhMlle 
works,  with  its  excellent  foreipi  corres^aQdcnoe 
and  well  Belected  i^agen  of  cla«jjiail  uiuaic,  make 
these  volumes  a  valuable  book  of  reference  duriw 
the  whole  peri<Hl  of  its  existence,  during  which 
over  100  musical  papers  have  arisen  —  and  in 
great  part  disappeared — in  the  United  States. 
Whatever  is  good  and  noble  and  earnest  in  art 
has  never  failed  to  find  in  '  Dwight's  Journal 
of  Music'  an  enthusiatttic  advocate  and  staunch 
defender.  And  hence,  v.  hile  other  joirmals  have 
disappeared  with  the  fashions  of  the  day,  it  still 
pursuee  iti  ooane^  in  Ibnn  and  iplrit  the  same 
thatit  manqoaiter  ofnoantniji^  £&>WJ 


E. 


EThe  third  note  of  the  scale  of  C.  In 
French  and  in  solfaing,  Mi.  The  first 
*  atiing,  or  thanUrdle,  of  the  violin,  and 
the  4th  of  the  double  bass,  are  tuned  to  E  in 
tb«>ir  respective  octaves.  The  scale  of  E  major 
has  4  sharps  in  the  signature ;  that  of  £  minor 
I  thwp ;  and  Cf  and  6  are  the^  relativea.  minor 
ami  iii.ijor.  T.  is  the  k<  y  note  of  the  'Phrygian' 
mode  in  Gregorian  music,  and  C  (not  B)  its 
Dominant  there 

E  is  not  ;i  fn  qucnt  key  in  orcbeHtral  com- 
positions—-probably  from  ditiiculties  connected 
with  the  Caarlneli,  Horns,  and  Ihnmpeta.  At 
a^y  rate  neith.  r  TTay^lii,  Mozart,  IJeothoven, 
Mendelssohn,  Spohr,tx;hubert,  or  Schumann,  have 
written  a  eymphony  in  B  major.  The  overtures 
to  Fidelio  and  Midsummer  Niu'ht'.n  Dreani,  Deux 
Journet!.'*  and  Taiinhauser.  are  exceptions  among 
overtures.  Iti  chamber  music  it  is  more  often 
'tloycd.     Mozart  has  a  fine  pianoforte  trio 


itcethuven  uses  it  in  a  sonatas  (op. 


109).   fiadi'a  fqgiM  in  B  (Bk. 


a)  ia 


perhaps  the  most  widely  known  of  all  the  im- 
mortal 48. 

£  ilat  (Fr.  mi  hemcl ;  Germ.  E«)  on  the  other 
hand  has  a  splendid  progeny,  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  the  Eroiea  Symphony,  the  Sepaal^ 
the  .sth  Pianoforte  Concerto,  a  aolo  sooataa^  ofk 
31,  No.  3,  and  *  Lea  Adieu,*  »  tiring  otiarteti, 
a  pianoforte  trio,  and  the  '  Liederkreit*.  anion^ 
Beethoven's  works  alone ;  the  8t.  Ann's  fugue  by 
Baeh,  with  the  noUe  Prelode  whidi  may  or  niuy 

not  l>elong  to  it ;  Mozart's  well  known  SyB^hoBj; 
2  ot  Haydn's  '  Salomon  Set,'  etc.,  etc  \q!\ 
BA6ER.  JoRF,  bom  178a  at  Norwich,  whm 
his  f.ither  was  a  musical  instrutnont  maker  anJ 
organ  builder.  Having  learned  -&om  his  &aber 
the  rudiments  of  imwie,  he  waa  at  tweHe  jfia 
old  taken  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Doanal^ 
an  amateur  violinist,  who  carried  him  to  bif 
seat  at  Knde,  where  free  access  to  the  library 
enabled  him  to  repjiir  the  defects  of  hi«  early 
education.  His  pktron  dying  he  establiehed 
hinualf  at  Vamumtb  aa  n  Tkuniat  and 
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of  muBio.  On  the  appearance  of  Logier*8  syitem 
of  imCroeiloii  Eager  beeapoe  one  of  its  wannest 

advocatt-B.  He  was  appointed  organist  to  the  | 
oorpuration  of  Yarmouth.  He  passed  the  re- 
aMOIlkrof  Us  Hfe  in  teaching.  He  is  said  to 
have  pogsesped  a  knowle'lge  of,  and  to  have 
taught,  nearly  every  instrument  then  in  use. 
Bis  oompositions  ooubfc  of  *  pianoforte  sonata 
and  a  collection  of  songs.  [W.  H.  H] 

EASTCOTT,  Rkv.  Richard,  a  resident  in 
Bioter,  was  author  of  '  Sketches  of  the  Origin, 
Frogress  and  Efft'ot«  of  Music,  with  an  Account 
of  we  Ancient  K:irdii  and  MiuMtrels,'  a  well- 
executed  compilation  published  at  Bath  in  1 793, 
and  wliiih  waa  bo  favourably  received  as  to  call 
forth  a  second  edition  in  the  Hame  year.  He 
also  published  some  pianoforte  sonatas.  He  died 
towards  the  end  of  1828,  beinf  then  ohaplain 
of  Livery  Dale,  Devonshire.  He  was  the  early 
patron  of  John  Davy.  [W.  H,  H.J 

EBDON,  TiinMAS.  bom  at  Durham  in  173S. 
It  is  presunieti  fr<>in  the  circunutance  of  the 
Bameandl  date  '  T.  EbdoQ,  1755,'  still  remaining, 
carved  on  the  oak  screen  which  divides  the 
choir  of  Durham  cathedral  from  one  of  the 
aisles,  that  he  receivetl  his  early  musical  edu- 
cation in  th»t  church  as  a  ehonster,  and  pro- 
bablT,  affeer  the  brsaking  of  Us  voioe,  as  an 
articled  pupil  of  the  organist.  In  1 763  he  was 
amointed  oiganist  of  Durham  Cathedral,  which 
oMoe  helidd  until  Us  death,  48  yearn  afterwards, 
on  Sept.  23,  181 1.  Ebdi.nH  luibliBhed  compo- 
ii^ons  comprise  two  harpsichord  sonatas  (about 
1780),  a  collection  of  glees;  and  two  TUmnes 
of  cathedral  music,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
in  1790,  and  the  second  in  1810.  Besides  these 
he  left  many  anthems  etc.,  in  MS.,  the  last  of 
them  bearing  date  June  181 1.  [W.H.  H.] 

SBEBARDI,  TUiSA,  a  singer  of  fiMao-osrae- 
Un  parts  in  London,  1761.  Among  other  rMet 

phe  Rang  that  of  Iy<  na  in  Galuppi's  opera  '  II 
I'ilosofo  di  Campagna»'  adapted  for  the  King's 
IhsatnbjCooeU.  [J.M.] 

EBEBL,  ANToir,  ^Hstbguished  pianist  and 
eomposer.  bom  Jimp  13,  17^6,  at  "Vienna.  He 
was  intended  by  liis  father,  a  well-to-do  govem- 
UMBt  employ^,  for  the  law,  but  his  love  for 
music  broke  through  all  obstacles^  and  started 
him  as  a  pianist.  His  theoretical  studies  were 
ri*ght,  but  his  first  opera,  'La  Marchande  de 
Modes*  (Leopoldstadt  1787),  is  said  to  have 
pleassd  Gluok  so  modi,  that  ho  advised  tho 
young  composer  to  devote  himself  seriously  to 
music.  His  firiendship  with  Mozart  was  also  of 
great  service  to  Um.  His  melodrama  *  Pyramns 
and  Thisbe '  was  produce<l  at  the  court  theatn?  I 
in  1794,  on  his  return  from  his  hrst  professional  I 
tour;  bathe  soon  undert'Hjk  another  in  Gonnany, 
in  company  with  Mozjirt's  widow  and  I^angc  tho  : 
singer.  In  1 796  he  was  apjxiinted  Capellmf  ister 
at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  remained  for  5  years 
gre  itly  esteemed.  On  his  return  to  Vienna  ho 
produced  at  the  court  theatre  (May  1801)  a 
romantic  opera  '  Die  Konigin  der  schwarzen 
Inaeln^'  whioh  was  however  only  a  partial  sui^ 


ceas.  In  1803  he  went  again  to  Russia,  and  in 
1806  traveled  to  all  the  principal  towns  of 

Germany,  where  the  brilliancy  and  fire  of  his 
playing  were  universally  acknowledged.  He  ro> 
turned  to  Vioiina  and  died  suddenly  March  1 1, 
1807.  His  com|)oeitions  were  long  favourites. 
The  following  are  among  the  mo»t  remarkable :— • 
'Grand  Sonata,'  op.  27,  dedicated  to  CShsndliai; 
'Gr.  Sonata  caract^ristique'  in  F  minor,  op.  la, 
dedicated  to  Haydn  (Peters) ;  '  Variations  sur 
un  thdme  Russe,'  for  C!ello  obbl.,  op.  1 7  ;  3  Piano- 
forte Trios,  op.  8,  dedicated  to  Grand-Duke  PawU>- 
witsch ;  IVlo  fat  PianofiMte,  Clarinet,  and  OeOo, 
op.  36  (Kiihnd);  Pianoforte  Quartet  in  C  major, 
op.  18,  dedicated  to  Maria  Theresa :  ditto  in  G 
minor,  op.  25  (Vienna) ;  Clavlsr  QtUBlol,  op.  78 
(Vienna);  Pianoforte  Concertos  in  C  major,  op. 
32,  and  £b  major,  op.  40  (Kiihnel) ;  and  3 
String  Quartets,  op.  13,  dedicateil  to  Emperor 
Alexander  I  (Vienna,  Mollo').  He  also  pub- 
lished many  smaller  pianoforte  pieces  for  2  and 
4  hands,  and  6  Lieder.op  4  (Hamburg) ;  a  Can- 
tata with  orchestral  accompaniment,  '  La  gloria 
d'lmen^,'  op.  ii.  aUo  arranged  for  pianoforte; 
and  a  S}7nphony  in  D  minor  (Breitkopf  ft 
Hartel).  He  left  in  MS.  symphonies,  sero* 
nades,  conoertos  for  i  and  t  pianofortes,  seversl 
pieces  of  chamber-muj*ic,  and  unpublished  operas, 
besides  the  three  already  mentitmed.  Though  he 
has  now  entirBly  vanbhod  lirom  the  conoert>room« 
Eberl  must  in  his  day  have  been  a  \  ery  con- 
siderable person.  It  is  well  known  that  several 
of  fab  pianoforte  works  were  kmg  publishodt  Mid 
popular,  as  Mozart's, — viz.  the  fine  Sonata  In  0 
minor  (finally  published  with  his  own  name  ao 
op.  1  by  Artaria"!  ;  Variations  on  the  theme  '  Ztt 
StefTen  spracli :  Vnriat  iuns  on  '  Frcundin  sanfter 
HeraenHtrii  l  I  an  1  on  '  Audantiuo  von  Ditters- 
dorf '  (see  K  m  Iu  I  h  Mozart,  anh.  387,  8).  W» 
Symphony  in  would  actually  appear  to  have 
been  played  in  the  same  progranune  with  Bee- 
thoven's '  Eroica'  (A.  M.  Zeitung.  vii.  331);  and 
the  two  are  oontrasted  by  the  reviewer  to  the 
distinot  disadvaatoga  of  ib«  Utter  t      [0.  F.  P.] 

EBEKLIN,  JoHAHir  Ebkst,  cojirt- organist 
and  'Truchsess*  (or  carver)  to  the  Ihnuce-Arch- 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  an  eminent  German 
composer  of  sacred  music.  His  name,  place  and 
date  of  birth  and  death  are  here  for  the  first  tune 
correctly  given  from  offielal  records.  His  on-  - 
ginal  nanit;  was  KIhtIc,  wliidi  wan  tunicd,  ao- 
cordi^  to  a  custom  then  common  with  women, 
into  BlieiHn,  and  as  snoh  ho  retained  it.  Ho 
was  the  son  of  tho  land-steward  to  Baron  von 
Stain,  and  was  bom  March  37,  1703  (not  17 16) 
at  Jettingen  (not  Jettenbach),  a  market-viUago 
near  Gfinzburg,  in  the  Upper-Danulie  district  of 
Bavaria.  He  died  at  Salzburg,  June  3i,  1763 
(not  1776).  He  was  court-organist  to  Arch- 
bishop  Franz  Anton.  Graf  von  Harrarh,  as  eariy 
as  the  time  of  his  marriage,  which  took  place 
in  1737  at  Seekirchcn  on  tlio  WaUeisee,  near 
Salsburg.  Of  his  early  life  or  musical  education 
nothing  is  known,  and  the  number  even  of  his 
many  valuable  contmnuutal  works  can  only  be 
imperfectly  ascertainod.  AmoAg  the  best  known 
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Me  'IX  Toocftte  e  fbghe  per  I'organo'  (Lotter, 
Augsburg  1747).  dedicated  to  Archbishop  Jacob 
£nu(.  Thev  p*iwd  thiotigh  mwDv  editioiia,  and 
•re  alio  nnntad  la  Gooimar's  *Miidcft 

vol.  i.  N  i^'ili'rt  <'<liti(in  oontains  only  the  nine 
AigUM.  The  laut  fugue,  in  B  minor,  wait  publi«bed 
(in  Eb  minor)  as  Bach'a  in  Griepenkorl^s  edition 
of  BachV  workii  ( Rwk  ix,  No.  an  error 
which  hail  uiuce  hevn  corrected.  Hatfoer  pub* 
liibed  wmaiaa  in  G  and  A,  and  Sohott  2  motets, 
•Qui  c<)  .fiehint'  and  '  Sicut  mater  consolatnr.'  for 
3  voices,  with  clavier  accompuuiuieut.    To  Ixh>- 

Slid  Mozart's  collection  for  the  Hornwerk  at 
ohen-8alzbur|;,  '  Dcr  Morgen  und  der  Abend' 

J Letter  1759),  Eberlin  also  contributed  5  pieoea. 
r^tis,  in  his  'Biographic  univtrselle,'  ;,'iveB  a  lixt 
of  Ilia  church  oompoaatiooa  in  MS.  in  the  librmriea 
of  Berlin  and  Vienna,  and  of  the  Lntin  dramaa  ha 
conipofH^il  fur  the  jiupils  of  the  r.<  ne<lictine  mnn- 
asteiy  at  iSaUbuig  (,1745-60),  of  which,  however, 
the  worda  onl J  are  extant.  Ihoake^a  library  eon- 
tains  the  autographs  of  13  oratorii>«,  inoludinjj 
the  '  Cumpuniuiento  sacro,'  performed  with  great 
Buccem  at  SaLsburg  in  1 747.  The  Oeaellanhaft 
der  Musikfreiinile  at  Vienna  posPfsse-*  a  r(<\>y  of 
a  mass  and  a  fugue  for  two  choini  with  double 
orchestra.  Ebeiiin's  strict  writing  waa  so  much 
pHzftl  by  Mozart,  that  a!x>ut  1777  he  copied  13 
of  his  pieces  (ino->tly  church-music  in  4  parts) 
together  with  some  by  M.  Haydn,  into  a  MS. 
bm>k  which  he  kept  for  hia  own  instruction,  and 
which  still  exists.  He  afterwarda  (1782)  how- 
ever  wrote  to  Iuh  HiHter  that  Eberlin's  fugues 
oenld  not  be  ranked  with  those  of  I^h  and 
Handd— 'AJ]  honoor  to  his  4  {>art  pieces;  but 
hi«  clavier  fugucM  are  merely  extendwi  Versttti.' 
Harpuig  was  the  first  to  proclaim  bis  merit 
(*Kritioohe  Beitrage,'  Berlin  1757,  vol.ui.  Stttok 
3,  p.  ati'l  i^uys  that  he  wrote  as  much  and 

as  rapidly  as  6cariatti  and  Telemann.    [U. F.P.J 

lEEBBBSi  Oau  FKinntrcB,  aon  of  a  teadier  of 
Etoriish  nt  Casad,  born  Mureh  20,  1770,  a  uum 
evidently  of  great  ability,  but  as  evidently  of 
Uttte  morale^  taking  any  poat  lhait  offered,  and 

keeping  none;  doing  any  work  that  turned  u)) 
to  keep  body  and  aool  together,  and  at  length 
dying  In  great  poverty  at  Bariln,  Sept.  9, 1836. 

S'  lne  of  lii«  arrangements  have  survived,  but  his 
ctiuijHi-iitioua — half-a-dozen  operas,  symphonies, 
overtures,  dance  music,  wind  instrument  ditto^ 
and,  in  nhort,  pii  ecs  of  every  nize  and  f(»rm — 
have  all  dii«ap(>earcd.  with  the  exception  of  a 
little  drinking  song,  '  Wir  sind  die  Konige  der 
Welt,'  which  has  hit  the  true  popular  vein. 

One  occurrence,  in  wliich  he  succeeded  In  an- 
noying a  better  man  than  himself,  is  worth  per- 
petuating aa  a  apeoimen  of  the  man.  In  the 
nomber  of  the  Augemeine  Musikalisohe  Zeitung 
fiirlxDeO,  1H16  Hpiiears  a  notice  from  C  M.  von 
Weber  to  the  fuUuwing  effect: — 'Herr  Uof- 
neiater  of  Leipzig  has  published  a  quintet  of 
mine  ;op.  34)  tor  chirini  t  and  strings,  arranged 
as  a  eulo  MJiiuta  tor  piano,  with  the  following 
misleading  title,  "  Sonata  for  the  P.  F.,  arranged 
by  C  F.  KberH  fnuu  a  <  >uinttior  for  Clarinet  hy 
C.  M..  de  Webur,  up.  34."  1  ret^uested  Herr  Huf- 


meister  to  wilhdmw  the  publication  on  the 
ground  that  it  wa«  inaocurate  and  unfair,  and 
most  damaging  to  the  original  work ;  but  he 
has  vouehaaffM  me  only  a  out  rtatemcnt  that 
if  the  arranger  is  t<i  blaiii<-  I  ui;iy  criticise  him  as 
severely  as  I  like,  but  that  to  him  as  publisher 
it  ia  a  matter  of  no  nunnent.  I  have  therefore 
no  other  courne  than  to  protest  with  all  my 
might  against  the  arrangement,  abstaining  from 
all  oomneDt*  except  to  meotSon  that  without 
counting  angniVerH  blunders,  my  nnlo-iif^  have 
l>ecn  uoneeeaaarily  altered  41  time:*,  Uiat  in 
3  pUcM  one  bar  has  been  omitted,  in  another 
place  4  bars,  in  another  8,  and  in  another  li.— 
C.  M.  von  Weber,  lierlin,  Nov.  aa,  i8i6.*  Thia 
drew  forth  a  reply  fnun  Eliers  addresseil  to  '  the 
lovers  of  music,'  Mid  appearing  in  the  next  No.  of 
the  *  Zeitung  * '  Herr  8chle»inger  of  Berlin  hM 
publiiihi'd  Mi  up.  34  i>f  C.  M.  von  Weber  a  Quintet 
fcv  Clarinet  and  strings — where  five  people  pl»y 
together  I  beUeve  it  called  a  qirfntet— wbiA 
i«  tk)  aVisolutely  incorrectly  engravtxl  tliat  nij 
clarinet  player  not  previously  acquainted  with 
the  work  oan  poesibiy  detect  and  avoid  the 
nnsLikes  in  certain  plaoe« — Kuch  as  bar  60  of 
the  Hecond  part  of  the  first  allegro.  I  took  the 
trouble  to  put  the  tiling  into  score,  and  found 
the  melodies  pretty  and  not  bail  for  the  piano; 
and,  as  every  man  is  free  to  arrange  as  he  Iike% 
I  turned  it  into  a  solo  sonata,  which  I  can  oon- 
scientiously  recommend  to  the  loven  of  music 
without  any  further  remarica.  Aa  darinet  pas- 
sages however  are  not  always  auitable  for  the 
piano^  1  hAve  taken  the  liberty  to  niter  and  omit 
where  I  foond  mere  repetitiona  without  effiBct. 
Thiti  haH  l>»  en  done  witJi  intelligence,  and  it  is 
absurd  to  talk  of  disKguiement.  Moiart  and 
Haydn  were  great  men,  who  aoimht  thrir  effoota 
by  other  means  than  n  iis**  and  ilispl.iy.  o  Idily 
or  absurdity;  they  gladly  welconieti  arrangements 
of  their  works,  as  Ueethoven  himself  does  eveiy 
dav.  But  Hhould  it  ^till  annoy  Herr  Wcl)er  to 
see  his  child  in  a  new  dretss,  and  should  he  there* 
fore  idthdraw  his  ])atemity  from  it,  I  dball  thea 
have  to  ask  the  public  to  acknowledge  me  as  its 
foster  father.  But  the  public  has  a  right  to 
innist  that  Herr  Schlcsinger  shall  free  his  pnb* 
licatioQs  from  mistakee,  for  aa  long  aa  ooa  week 
remaina  unaoweelad  Im  ia  open  to  thn  remaric 
of  ne  anfor  nftni  «rnidam»^Jtindg,  6  Dec. 
i8i6.'  £G] 

EBERS,  Jo&y,  bom  in  Bnglaad  of  German 
parents  about  1 785,  originally  a  bookseller ;  under- 
took the  management  of  tlie  opera  at  the  King'a 
Thaatn  in  1 8ai,  with  Ayrton  as  musioal  director. 
He  engaged  (larcia,  (talli,  Mme.  Campore^i, 
Paata,  and  other  celebrated  singers,  beaidea  Rm- 
tarn  (i8a4),  but  tha  espenaea  were  ao  eaannon^ 
that  in  Heven  years  he  was  completely  ruined. 
Ue  published  'Seven  Years  at  the  King*a 
Theatre'  (London,  H.  Ainaworth,  182 S),  an 
interesting  reoord  of  Italian  opera  at  that  time 
in  London.  [M.C.C.] 

EBERWEnr,  TBAVOon  Maxtmit.ian,  violin- 

istan  I  ComjMm»'r,  of  u'-reat  note  in  his  da%  .  *lM!i:,'h 
now  quitu  turgutlcn,  bom  at  Weiuiar  iJo.  At 
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■even  he  played  in  tlie  court  band  of  Weimar. 
Xn  1797  ho  enterud  the  aervioeof  the  Prinoe  of 
Schwarzburg  Hudoltitadt,  but  it  waa  not  till  181 7 
that  he  l>ecainu  bia  chapel- maiiter.  In  the  inter- 
val he  travelled  much,  making  the  acquaintance 
of  Adftin  Uiller  and  Zoltv  sfc  £erlin,  and  of 
Beetiioyeii  and  SaKeri  at  yienna.  He  was  a 
mall  of  80111U  influence  and  poHition,  and  one  of 
the  original  founden  of  the  musical  fettivala  in 
Gennany.  Qoetbe  frequently  meotloBi  him  in 
his  correapondence.  He  d'wA  at  Kudnlstult, 
Dec.  1,  1 831.  Uia  worka,  mure  numeroua  than 
original,  include  11  opoma;  3  oantataa;  a  maai 
in  Ab,  h\>i  Ucjit  wi>rk  ;  a  symphonie  concertante 
for  oboe,  hum,  and  batwoou ;  conoertoa,  quartets. 
Me.  [M.aC.] 

EOCABD,  JOBAimii^  bon  aft  MOhlhausen  in 
Thoringia  in  1553,  waa  probably  at  first  a 
scholar  of  Joachim  Burgk,  and  afterwards  of 

Orlando  di  ]ms»3  at  Munich,  with  whom  he 
went  to  Pariii  in  1571.  He  was  for  some  time 
Ib  the  employ  of  t£s  Fuggera  at  Augsburg ;  in 
wa''  made  vice-capellmeiBter,  and  in  1599 
full  capellmeister,  at  Kdnigsbeig  to  the  Mai^grave 
flf  Brandenburg.  In  he  olvlaiiied  the  tame 
post  under  the  Kurfiirst  at  Berlin,  in  which  post 
Im  died  in  161 1.  Ue  composed  20  'Cantiones 
•aoNB.'  etc.  (MtthBrnuMa,  1574);  'Oepundia 
sacra*  (Miihlhausen,  1577  and  96;  and  ed. 
Erfurt,  1680) ;  34  Deutsche  Laeder  ^Muhlhausen, 
1578) ;  Newe  Deutsche  Lleder  (Konigsberg. 
'5^)  •  '  Theil  5-Stimmiger  gei^cher 

Lieder*  (4  voIm.,  Konigsberg,  1597);  and  'Preuss- 
ische  FestliciU-r,  5,  6,  7,  8  Stimmen'  (Ibid.  1598). 
Eocard  wrote  both  Hymns  and  Choral%  some  of 
wfaidi  are  ftHl  in  use  (Diiring's  'CSionilkimde,' 
p.  47).  There  is  a  portrait  of  him,  with  a  Latin 
inscription  by  O.  Frohlich.  A  short  motet  by 
BeoMrd,  on  tihe  Chonle  *0  Lamm  Gettes,*  for 
5  voices,  and  an  'O  Freude'  for  2  Choirs,  are 
included  in  the  Berlin  Domcbor  Collection, 
'Mosioa  Sacra.*  The  whole  of  the  'Geistliche 
Lieder '  and  of  the  '  Preussi.^che  Festliofler' 
(with  Slobaus*  additions)  have  been  recently 
■epnbUshed  fay  Mtkoiif  *  Hiftal.  CM.C.C.] 

BOCLES,  Solomon,  bom  in  the  first  half  of 
ilia  17th  century,  whose  anoeston  for  three 
gensKations  had  been  musicians,  was  from  about 
1643  a  teacher  of  the  virginals  and  viols,  a 
pnmnii  from  which  he  tot  some  years  derived 
•  eonsiderable  income,  hnt  emhraefng  the  tenets 
of  quakerism,  he  abandoned  his  priitchwion,  broke 
all  his  instruments,  and  burned  them,  together 
srifth  Ua  mnde  books  (the  value  of*  the  whole 
being  more  than  £24),  on  Tower  Hill,  and 
adopted  the  trade  of  a  tailor.  In  1667  he  pub- 
lished a  eariovs  traot  entitled  'A  Mosidc-Leotor, 
or.  The  Art  of  Mnsick  .  .  .  discourHed  of,  by 
way  of  dialoy;ue  between  three  men  ol  Ht  veral 
judgments  ;  the  one  a  Musician  ....  zt  alou<j  for 
the  Church  of  England,  who  calls  Musiik  tlie 

K'ft  of  God :  the  other  a  B  ipti.st  who  did  atiirm 
to  be  a  decent  and  hariidesij  practice:  the 
other  a  Quaker  (so  called)  being  formerly  of  that 
art  duth  give  his  judgment  and  sentence  against 


it,  but  yet  approves  of  the  Musick  that  pleaseth 
God* — fh>m  which  the  foregoing  partioulars  are 
gathered.  He  subsequently  re«uiued  his  pro- 
fession and  contributed  several  ground  baiiasa 
with  divisions  thereon  to  '  The  Divinon  ^HoUlL* 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

His  eldest  son,  John,  was  lx>rn  in  London 
about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  Ho 
learned  music  from  hia  father,  and  about  1685 
beoame  enga^^ed  aa  a  eompoeer  fbr  the  theatre, 
in  which  o(iMi|]ution  he  continued  for  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  oentuxy.  Of  the  pieces  to  which 
he  ooBtribnted,  the  most  important  (musically 
considered)  were  '  Don  Quixote'  (with  Purcell), 
1694;  'Europe's  Revels  for  the  reace.'  1697; 
'  The  Sham  Doctor,'  1 697 ; « Rtnaldo and  Armida,* 
i6()9;  and  'Seniele,'  1707.  The  composition  of 
the  music  in  'Macbeth,'  generally  attributed  to 
Mattht rw  Ijock,  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to 
Ecclos.  In  1698,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Nicholas 
Staggins,  Eccles  was  appointed  Master  of  the 
King's  Band  of  Music,  in  fulfilment  of  the  duties 
of  which  office  he  composed  numerous  birth-day 
and  new-year's  odes.  In  1700  he  gained  the 
second  of  the  four  prizes  given  for  the  heat  coin- 
positions  of  Congreve's  maaqus^  'The  Judgment 
of  Paris*;  themt  being  awanlea  to  John  Wddon, 
and  the  third  and  fourth  to  Daniel  Purcell  and 
(iodfrey  Finger.  The  aoan  of  Eocles'  music  for 
this  piece  was  printed.  In  1701  he  bbI  Uw  ode 
written  by  Congreve  for  the  celebration  of  St. 
Cecilia's  day  in  that  year.  About  17 10  he 
puUished  »  ooUection  of  Boariy  one  hundred  of 
his  songs,  comprising  many  of  those  which  he 
had  written  for  no  fewer  than  forty-six  dramatio 
pieces.  The  freshness  and  flow  of  £ooleB*  melo* 
dies  randered  his  sooga  universal  favourites.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  gave  up  all  pro-, 
feesional  pursiuts,  except  the  annual  production 
of  the  birth-day  and  new-year'a  ode^  and  B8> 
tiled  to  KiiigBton»iipoii>ThanNa  tot  the  tttaiaim 
of  angling,  to  which  he  was  mooh  aittaahadi  Ua 
died  in  January  1735. 

Hmr,  arfeoBd  aoBof  SotomoB,  was  a  ^10110181 
of  considerable  ability,  who  concei\-ing  himself 
neglected  in  England,  betook  himself  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  menil>er  of  the  French 
King's  band.  In  1720  he  published  at  Parin,  in 
two  books.  Twelve  boloe  for  the  Violin  written 
in  the  stjdaef  Oofelli 

TuuMAR,  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  8olo> 
mon,  studied  the  violin  under  his  brother  Henry, 
and  became  an  excellent  performer.  Being  idle 
and  dissipated,  he  gained  a  scan^  and  preoariomi 
sabsistence  by  wandering  ftem  tavem  to  tavern 
in  the  city  and  plavnng  to  indl  of  the  cuui]>any 
as  desired  to  hear  hun.  [W.  H.  H.] 

ECCLESIASnOON.  A  oolleoCiaBof  dassieal 
church  music  in  score,  published  by  Diabelli  &  Co. 
(now  8chreiber)  of  Vienna.  Its  contents  are  as 
mlowi:— 


.No.  i-ao.  GrvluAie*   by  KIcIm*! 

Op  .  : 

„  22-  S^uakr,  Siilvum  he, 

Jt.  Do.  Ma«|i>a  ci  niiTAbUU. 
„  a.  lbiurt.aesu*«BiU. 


X0.K44.  OBMorlnai  aai  flaip 
diMles  bj  Cfaanibbri. 

.  as.  Builkr.  Iif'lrctare. 

.  9&    L>o.    ^\  Vtm. 

„  S7.  i.K  Hftcta,  Chonu.  D%  paerm. 

„  31*.  winter.  Dwmluus  Unci. 

«  at.  BMbitf.  Utm,  endutlcclfr 

li 
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Hum. 

,  «4.  Helwigrr.  lire  rid  Mm  In  Fb 
,  tTt.  Motart,  TramerMlain. 


,  (ft.  Wonlsehek.  OSfrtnriura. 


.  t^n.  JUtmsT-  OAbrtortoiM. 
a      MdlWtt  OSertorluni  tn  T, 
>  73.  P«^n*r,  Mm<  Id  F. 
.  74.  .-vrlii^r  Mlv*  Kilennll  In  C. 

Z  ft.    Do.  '  Wm  In  D. 

„  T<.  IVniwck,  fXTrrtorlum. 


ECHO.  The  organs  built  immedi*t«ly  after 
the  KMfeonttioB  generally  contained  wmit  wes 

then  a  novelty  in  Ent^laml  r.\lkd  the  Echo. 
This  coniiuted  of  a  repetition  of  tht-  treble  portion 
of  a  few  of  the  leadhig  Btops  of  tbt;  organ,  voioed 
Boftly.  Hlmt  up  in  a  wooden  box,  placed  in  some 
reiaoU'  jwirt  of  the  oivan  caae — usually  behind 
the  detik- board— and  plMjed  upon  by  a  separate 
half  row  of  keys.  The  'echo  e fleet'  enjoyed 
great  populaiity  for  many  yearn,  and  exercitted 
an  influence  on  much  of  the  cotemporary  music 
both  fioTToioee  and  iiiBtrunMota.  PuroeUiaaome 
of  hb  aatiienia  ttddbited  a  predfleetion  far  the 
loud  and  soft  contrast ;  while  most  of  the  pieces 
written  for  keyed  instruments  abounded  with 
rccugni  tioos  of  it  op  to  the  timeof  Haade1»  wliose 
Concertos.  Suites,  etc.,  gave  ttttik  Unpetus  to  the 
popular  taste.  [Cohnbt.]  [£.  J.H.] 

ECHOB  DU  TEMPS  PASSft.  OneoftlHwe 
pnjiular  collections  of  which  the  French  have  bo 
many.  It  embraces  Airs,  Brunettes,  Chansons 
Ik  hmn,  diaoeoiw  Ik  daaaer,  NoSla,  Rondeanx, 
(iftvottes,  Mti.'<cttes,  Minuets,  from  the  i  ?th  to 
the  1 8th  centuries,  by  Adam  de  la  Hale,  Lasso, 
Marot,  Arcadelt,  Bonaard,  Charles  IX,  Louis 
XIII,  Lulli,  Rameau,  Couperin,  Rebel,  etc.. 
edited  and  accompanied  by  J.  fi.  Wekerliu,  in 

3  Tola.  8vo.  (FlaxiMid,  Aoia). 

ECK,  JoBAHH  FniEDRirH,  an  eminent  violin- 
player,  bom  1 766  at  Mannheim,  where  his  father 
was  a  member  of  the  bend.  He  was  »  pnpil  of 
Danner,  anil  soon  ro<ie  to  be  one  of  the  best 
violin-players  in  Germany.  Reichardt  of  Berlin 
■peaka  01  him  as  having  all  the  qualities  of  a 
really  great  player — large  tone,  perfect  intonation, 
taste  and  feeling,  and  adds  that,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Salomon,  he  never  heaid  *  better 
violiniat  Fraon  1978  to  88  £ck  was  a  member 
of  the  band  at  Mniuch,  and  afterwards  conducted 
the  o|  er:i  of  that  town.  In  1801  however, 
having  married  a  lady  of  rank  and  wealth,  he 
quitted  Germany  and  spent  the  net  of  hii  life  in 
Paris,  ami  in  tlu>  neighlwurhood  of  Nancv.  Tlie 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown.    £ck  published 

4  Concertoa  for  the  violin,  and  a  Oomocttaiite  for 
a  Violins. 

Hid  most  distinguished  pupil  was  his  brother 
Fkaxz,  also  an  emiiieot  ▼iolin'phijrer,  bom 
at  Matinhcim  I774-  He  enterwl  the  Itand 
at  Munich  while  very  young;  but,  driven  from 
that  city  by  a  love-affair,  he  travelled  in  i8o3 
through  Geimamr,  and  gained  a  great  reputation 
as  violinist.  The  Dake  of  Brunswick  was  at 
that  time  looking  out  for  a  master  on  the  violin 
for  Spohr,  than  18,  in  whose  risiiig  talent  he 
took  a  Hvdy  interest.  He  inTited  Bek  to 
Brunwwick  and  confidetl  to  him  the  technical 
education  of  the  future  great  musician.  They  at 
«iMe  aet  out  en  ft  tovr  to  Boaaia^  Spohr  getting 


instruction  at  the  places  where  the  journey  was 
broken,  hut  otherwise  profiting  chiefly  by  hearing 
his  master.  In  his  autobiography  he  speaks  very 
highly  of  Eck  as  a  violin-player.  He  deecribet 
his  a^le  as  powerful  without  harshneai,  eacfaihit* 
ing  a  great  variety  of  subtle  and  tasteful  nMnee$, 
irreproachable  in  hfs  execution  of  difllcult 
p&Hsages.  and  altogether  po6se^>sing  a  great  and 
peculiar  cliarm  in  performance.  On  the  other 
hand,  Eek  was  evidenUy  an  indiflfiBrant  mndeiaa, 
unable  to  enter  int<^  the  compositions  of  the  gri-at 
masters,  and  showing  ^reat  incapacity  in  his 
own  attempts  at  composition.  Tint  he  was  net 
a.<«hanied  to  pass  off  unpublished  com|>o«itions  of 
his  brother  and  other  com]Kiisers  under  his  own 
name  confirms  the  low  estimate  of  his  general 
character  to  l»e  gathered  from  Spi>hr'!i  narrative. 
On  arri\ing  at  St.  Petensburg  in  1S03  he  met 
with  great  success,  and  was  af^xunted  Solo- 
Violinist  to  the  Court,  but  becoming  involved 
in  a  scandalous  afiair,  he  fell  into  disgrace  and 
was  transported  by  the  police  over  the  Russian 
frontier.  Uis  heaJth  brdce  down  and  he  became 
insane.  After  living  for  aome*time  near  Nancy 
he  appears  to  have  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at 
Bambeig  in  1809  or  10.  Eck's  importance  in 
mnsieal  history  rests  mainlj  on  the  fret  of  Ua 
having  been  the  master  of  Spohr,  and  thus 
having  handeil  over  to  that  great  artist  the 
traditions  and  principlee  of  the  oeUlNated  Mann- 
heim school  of  violin-playing.  [P.D.^ 

ECKERT,  Ca&i.  AifTON  Flobiaw,  violinist^ 
pianist,  composer,  and  oondaoAar,  boni  at  Potsdam 

Dec,  7,  1820.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age 
he  was  brought  up  in  barracks  by  his  fiikther's 
comrades,  but  owed  his  education  to  HoAath 
Foraterof  Berlin.  Hi?<  early  ahility  was  remark- 
able, not  only  as  a  jjlayer,  but  as  a  oomjH>»trr. 
By  tlie  age  of  10  he  had  completed  an  opera, 
bjr  13  an  oratorio^  and  bv  ao  another,  and  both 
these  were  performed,  and  are  warmly  praised  in 
the  A.M.Z.  of  the  time.  He  studied  unaervarious 
musician^  and  in  1839  had  the  good  fortune  to 
beoomeapapil of Mendelssohn'sat Leipzig.  With 
charaett  risiic  (sympathy  f()r  talent  Mendels*j)hn 
gave  him  great  encouragement^  attached  *»imj»lf 
warmly  to  nim,  qwke  of  him  as  'n  souiid,  praottoal 
musician,'  and  corTcsponded  with  him.'  His 
oratorio  'Judith'  was  performed  by  the  'Sing- 
Akademle'  in  Berlin  in  1841,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing yeiir  the  King  of  Prussia  .sent  liim  to  Italy 
for  two  years.  On  his  return  lie  c.>injKi«><?d  an 
opera,  'Wilhelm  von  Oranien,'  which  was  suo* 
ceasfully  performed  in  B  rlin  (1846)  and  at  the 
Hague  (1S48).  In  51  he  became  accompanyist 
to  the  Italian  theatre  in  Paris,  tlien  accompanied 
Sontag  on  her  tour  in  the  United  Stately  return- 
ing to  Paris  in  53  as  conductor  of  the  ItaUaa 
OjK>ra.  In  54  he  was  called  to  Vienna  to  take 
the  direotion  of  the  Court  Opera,  a  post  which 
he  filled  with  great  ability  and  distlnetioii.  But 
none  of  these  things  could  sati-fy  him,  and  in 
61  he  went  to  btuttgart  as  Cupellmeister  in 
Knahen*B  phwa.  Thia  too  he  thiow  up  in  67; 
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but  in  68  he  was  suddenly  appointed  to  the  head 
directorship  at  Berlin  in  place  of  Dum,  who  wa« 
pensioned  to  make  way  for  him.  This  post  ho 
■till  MtMna.  Eckert  iaono  of  the  first  conductorH 
of  tbe  dtky,  but  as  a  oompOMr  he  !b  bardly  destined 
t4>  live,  JTe  haa  composed  tlirei'  oju  r;i'<,  nnu  li 
church  music,  a  symphony,  a  trio^  and  many 
pieeea  of  inaller  diniflmnoae;  bat  none  haa 
ina<le  aiiythiag  tiiat  can  be  called  an  impression, 
unless  it  be  m  few  soiuas  and  a  fine  violoncello 
concerto.  There  miMfc  oe  something  ▼aoQlating 
and  wanting'  in  eaiaestness  in  the  nature  of  the 
nian,  to  have  so  sadhr'dlMppointed  the  fiur  hopes 
enu  rtained  of  him  Menddmolm  in  the  outset 
of  liis  career.  [M .  C.  C] 

£CX>SSAISE.  A  dance,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  Sootdi  et^in.  Itwasatfintaooompanledby 

the  bagfiijKs,  and  in  iU  oriy^inal  fonn  was  in  3-2 
or  3-4  time.  Ilie  modem  hlcossaise,  however,  is  a 
species  of  oontredanse  in  quick  3-4  time,  oonaiBt- 
ing  of  two  four  bar  or  ei<,'ht-b.ar  sections,  with 
repeats.  Franz  iSchubert  haa  written  a  number 
of  Ecossaises  for  the  piano,  which  will  be  found 
in  his  ops.  18,  33,  49,  and  67.  Tlie  following 
example  of  the  first  part  of  an  Eoossaise  dates 
from  the  cnmmimownent  of  tiie  last  century. 


m 


If  Ifl'TT]  I 


[E.  P.] 

EDINBX7B0H  PROFESSORSHIP  OF 
MUSIC.  Founded  by  General  John  Reid,  who 
diod  in  1807*  Liaving  funds  in  the  hands  of 
tlUllees  ftr  TariouH  purpooen,  amongst  others 
foe  endowing  a  chair  of  music  in  the  I'liiver-iiy, 
and  founding  a  concert  to  be  given  annually  on 
Ua  birthday.  Feb.  13,  in  wfeidi  a  mareb  and 
minuet  of  nia  composition  should  be  indndod 
'to  show  the  taste  for  music  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  to  keep  bis  name  in 
remembrance.'  The  Profeswr^hip  w.ia  founded 
in  Dec.  1^39,  and  Mr.  John  Thomson  waH  the 
finit  professor.  Ho  was  succeeded  in  1841  by 
Sir  H.  R.  Biithop ;  in  1S44  by  Henn,-  Uu<^o 
PierMm  :  in  1845  by  'John  DonaMson  :  and  in 
1865  by  Herbert  (now  .Sir  Ht,'rl>ert)  S.  Oakeley. 
The  portion  of  the  Reid  bequest  set  apart  for 
mnsieal  purposes  is  £38,500,  the  annual  revenue 
from  which  h  dividid  as  follows:  —  profe-Kor, 
^£420;  assistant,  £ioo  ;  class  expenses,  £100; 
expenses  of  the  Concert,  £300.  A  sum  of  £3,000 
was  bequeathed  in  1871  by  Signor  Tlifopliilo 
£ucher  to  be  applied  to  bursaries  or  scholar- 
•hips ;  but  tiiis  wul  not  oome  into  operatloii  till 
thi-  ■If-ath  of  an  annuitant.  Tbe  cla-a  fee  ftr  the 
seubiuu  in  3  guineaH.  The  duties  of  the  professor 
oonsiut  in  lectures  and  organ  perfennanoes  on  aa 
otgan  built  by  Hill  of  London  at  the  inst.inro  of 
Professor  Donaldtton,  and  placed  iu  the  Clasa 
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Rooms  at  Park  Place,  which  were  constructed 
at  a  cost  of  £10,000,  including  the  organ,  llie 
Concert  tak»<  place  at  the  Miuic  Hall.  [Q.] 

EDWARDS,  RiCHAnn,  a  n;itive  of  Somerset- 
shire, bom  in  1523.  He  was  educated  under 
George  Etheridge,  'one  of  the  most  excellent 
vocnl  and  inHtrumental  mUHician^  in  England' — 
of  whom  however  notiiing  more  is  kuowu.  On 
May  II,  1540,  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford.  In  1547,  on 
the  foundation  of  Chriot  Church  College,  he 
became  a  student  there,  and  in  the  tiame  year 
graduated  as  M.  A.  Antony  Wood  says  he  was 
also  a  member  of  IinooIn*s  Inn.  In  i5<)3  he 
w.as  appointed  Ma.Hter  of  the  Children  of  theChajiel 
Royal  in  succession  to  Richard  Bower.  Edwards 
was  the  oompiler  of  and  ohief  contributor  to  the 
collection  of  poems  called  '  The  Paradise  of  Dainty 
Devices,'  which  was  not  however  published 
until  1576,  ten  years  aflt>r  his  death.  He  waa 
the  author  of  two  draiuatir  jiieces,  viz.  'Damon 
and  Pythia*,'  and  '  Palamon  and  Arcite';  the 
first  was  acted  at  Court,  and  the  second  before 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Hall  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  Sept.  3,  1566.  This  performance  so 
pleased  Elizabeth  that  she  sent  for  the  author 
and  'gftve  him  pnnniae  of  reward.*  Unless 
however  tiiit  fmmilse  ma  very  promptly  M- 
filled  it  niu«t  have  been  prL>fitlesM  to  EJwardi*, 
as  he  died  on  October  31  following.  But  few 
examples  of  his  skill  oonpontion  xemain. 
The  beautiful  part-song,  'la  gouig  to  my  naked 
bed,'  has  been  oonjectorally  assigned  to  him  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins,  and,  as  it  fe  certain  that  he 
wrote  the  verses,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
al.Ho  conii>o8etl  the  music,  but  there  is  no  proof 
of  it.  His  charming  little  poem  'The  Sours 
Knell/  fa'u\  to  have  beOtt  WXlttOl  on  his  death 
beil,  is  still  admired.  [W.  H.  U.] 

EOAN,  Bvonni  Knmo&Ai,  «n  Iridunaa, 

built  an  organ  for  Lisbon  Cathedral  about  1740. 
He  was  scarcely  four  feet  high ;  but  by  dint  of 
skill  obtained  the  preftwaee  over  seven  rival 
competitors.  [V.  de  P.] 

EGMONT.  Beethoven's  music  to  Goethe's 
tragedy  of  Egmont— aa  Overture,  9'  Soprano 

Bong,s,  4  Entr'iictepi,  Clara's  death,  a  melrxlraui, 
and  a  Finale,  10  numbers  iu  all — is  op.  84,  and 
was  written  in  1809  and  10,  the  overture  ap< 
parently  last  of  all.  The  conclusion  of  the 
overture  is  identical  w^ith  the  hnale  to  the 
whole.  The  frfeees  which,  according  to  hia 
nihtom,  Beethoven  waa  elnborating  at  the  wime 
time,  are  the  Quartet  iu  b'  minor  (op.  95),  the 
GoeUie  songs,  and  the  Bb  IMo  (op.  97).  It  was 
first  performed  on  May  24,  l8lO^  probably  hi 
private.  To  enable  the  music  to  be  perfonned 
clear  of  the  play,  verses  have  been  written  with 
the  view  of  cooneoting  the  movement^  in  Ger* 
many  by  Moaengeil  and  BemayA,  and  in  England 
by  Mr.  Bartholomew.  [G.] 
EHLERT.  Lddwio,  bom  at  Konigsl^erg  1825, 
pianist  and  composer,  but  chietly  known  as  a 
cultivated  critic  and  litterateur.  His  'Briefe 
uber  Moaak'  (fierha,  1^59)  oontain  notioea  of 
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B«etboTen,  Mendelnaohn,  Schumann,  Wagner, 
Webor,  Sdrabwt,  Ohopin,  Berlioc,  and  Meyer- 
beer, which,  withn-it  bein;:  tt-cliiiical,  are  often 
happily  characteristic,  'i  hcs.-  have  \*een  trans- 
lated into  EngUah  by  K.  R.  Hitter  (BuHton,  U.  S., 
Stitl  more  valu.'i})lc  in  hin  last  publication, 
'  Au8  den  Tonwelt'  (.1877),  containing  his  latest 
contribatiaos  to  tha  'Deutsche  KuncGchau,'  etc. 
His  compositiona  are  junbitious,  and  embrace 
overtures  to  '  Hafiz'  and  'The  Winter's  Tale,*  a 
'Spring  symphony' — perfonned  with  succeisa  at 
Berlin  and  LeipsiK— «  Sonate  romaatiq ue  Lieder, 
etc.  [M.C.C.3 
EIN'  FEStE  BURG.  Luther's  version  of 
PiUilm  xlvi.  The  hymn  waa  pcobablj  wxitten  at 
Ck>burg  1530;  the  tune  seems  to  ham  appeared 
first  in  'Psaimon  und  geiatliche  Lieder,"  Strn^s- 
buig,  WollgMg  Koph^  probably  1538.  The 
fbnn  of  the  ttme  now  in  use  ia  that  given  by 
S^jba-stiau  I';ii'h  in  various  cantata.s,  c.spfcially  in 
that  for  the  '  Festo  Kefonnatiunis'  ^iiachgettell- 
flchaft,  zviiL  No.  80).  and  dlflisre  somewhat  from 
Luther's  original.  The  words  have  almi  been 
modemiKeil.  We  give  both  words  and  melody  in 
tiieir  iint  shape  from  von  VfiakMd'B  'Luther'a 
deateohe  geistliche  Liedei;' 
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bind,  mit  emit  an 
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iTu^  niaclil  tuti]    fUtl    lUI.    Miti  (rnu  •  UD     rOitunK     Isl  : 


Auif  ard     lit   Bioht  mIm         (letch  -  -  -  ea. 

The  "tune  has  been  nsed  as  the  foundation  of 
▼arioos  pieces  of  music,  such  as  Bach's  cantata 
just  referred  to  ;  the  Finale  of  Mendels84jhn'8 
'Befonoation  Symphony ';  a  Fe8tH)uverture  by 
O.  Niootai;  an  orertnve  by  Raff;  and  Wagneni 
*  Kaist-nnarsch.'  It  is  also  larg^y  ioiplojed  by 
Meyerbecx  in  the  Huguenots.  [G.] 
EIBTBDDFOD  (Welsh,  'a  sitting  of  learned 
men').  These  musical  and  literary  festivals  and 
oomnetitionB  originated  in  the  triemiial  aasembly 
of  ibe  WsUk  bardi  nnially  held  at  Aberflraw. 
the  royal  seat  of  the  Princes  of  North  Wales 
and  Anglesey,  at  iHaevor  in  goilth  Wales,  and 
«»  MatlimvMl,  ICenoMtfisliirB^  Ibr  the  regolstfon 
of  poetry  and  music,  for  the  confOTring  of  de- 
grees, and  electing  to  the  chair  ot  the  Eistedd- 
lad.  The  antiquity  of  this  oa«mony  is  very 
high,  mention  being  made  of  an  Eistwldfod  in 
the  7th  oentury  at  which  King  Cadwaladr  pre- 
sided. Those  bardie  <  >uly  who  acquired  the  degree 
of  'Pencerdd'  (chief  min-stn-^  were  authorised 
to  laath,  and  the  presiding  Iwd  was  called 


Bfu^ld  Cadciriawg — the  bard  of  the  chair— be*' 
cause  after  election  he  was  installed  in  a  magid- 
fioent  chair,  and  was  deci>rated  with  a  silver  or 
gold  chain,  which  he  wore  on  his  breast  a«  a 
badge  of  o^hce.  His  emoluments  from  fees  WflM 
oonsiderable.  Persons  desiring  to  take  degrees 
in  mnsie  were  presented  to  the  Eisteddfod  by 
a  Pencerdd,  who  vouched  for  their  fitness,  the 
oandidatea  being  required  to  pass  thnMtgfa  n 
novioiata  of  three  years,  and  to  itody  fbr  fiittlMr 
several  i)eriods  of  three  vt  ars  Ixifore  advanct-iii'-ut 
to  each  of  the  three  higher  degrees.  It  is  now 
difitflutt  to  define  the  ilatwer  Ibe  tiaeteanfisnd. 
but  they  cannot  be  oon.-<idered  more  than  hi^t^trical 
names  or  complinieiiiarv  ilistinctions,  often  be< 
stowed  by  the  Kisteildfodau  upon  persons  who  had 
but  little  knowledge  of  music.  After  being  di»- 
a)ntiuued  for  some  time  the  Iusted<lfodau  appear 
to  have  been  revived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  IV, 
Uenry  VII,  Henry  VIII,  and  Elizabeth.  In 
1 450  what  has  be^  called  '  The  great  Eistedd- 
fod of  Carmarthen,'  was  held  in  that  town,  with 
the  king's  Mnotiimi  and  another  meeting  waa 
held  in  Sonth  Wales  in  Henry  YWa  rrign,  of 
which  no  records  are  preserved.  In  15 at 
Gaerwys,  Flintshire,  an  Eisteddfod  waa  held,  at 
which  many  emiMut  men  were  pfeaent;  and  ea 
May  a6,  1567,  there  was  another  at  the  same 
cdaoe,  under  a  commission  granted  by  (jueen 
EUaJMth.  Still  more  memorable  was  the 
congTcea  at  Bewpyr  Ca.-'tle  in  16S1,  under  the 
auspices  of  Sir  Richard  Bas^ett.  In  1771  the 
Gwyneddigion,  a  society  established  in  T(*^¥tf 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  Welsh  language,  oro- 
moted  several  of  these  meetings  in  North  Wales; 
and  in  1819  the  Cambrian  S<K;iety  held  a  gmt 
Riateddfod  at  Carmarthen,  at  which  the  Bidiop 
of  St.  David's  prsrided.  Mr.  John  Parry,  who 
was  H  chief  promoter  of  this  society,  and  its 
registrar,  edited  the  Welsh  melodies  for  it,  and 
in  recognition  of  hii  elRittB  a  oonoert  was  given 
to  him  at  Freemasons'  Hall  on  May  34,  t8j6,  at 
which  Mi&s  Stephens,  Braham,  Mori,  Lindlej, 
and  others  assisted,  followed  by  a  dinner,  a* 
which  Lord  Clive  presided.  In  later  years  the 
revival  of  these  meetings  was  prt>mot©d  by  Sir 
Benjamin  Hall  (afterwards  Lord  Llanover) ;  and 
at  one  of  them,  held  in  iSjS  at  Denbigh,  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  was  present,  and  Sir  Edward 
Mostyn  prciiident.  The  Eisteddfodau  are  now 
annually  held  at  several  places  in  the  Prindpalitj, 
the  leading  Welsh  mnsicians,  including  Mme. 
Edith  Wynne  and  Mr.  Brinley  Richards,  taking 
part  in  the  concerto,  which  uauallv  follow  tha 
competiti<ma  for  the  priass.  Titers  is  no  special 
day  for  hoMing  the  Eisteddftxl,  but  acotrding 
to  an  ancient  regulation  the  meetimj  ia  not 
considered  '  legal  unless  ft  be  proc&ned  • 
tn  t-lv<  ini>nth  and  a  dity.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
Eisteddfodau  are  no  longer  '  national,*  except 
that  they  ara  held  in  Wales,  and  retain  soma 
of  the  quaint  formalities  which  narked  the 
ancient  meetings.  [C.M.j 
EITNER.  RoBKirr,  bom  at  Bredan,  OtL  ^w, 
now  living  in  Berlin;  founder  in  iS6Softha 
'UettcUbchoft  itir  Musikfcoachung,'  and 
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butor  to  the  valuable  historical  periodical  '  Mo- 
Bfttobefie  fur  Mtmikge^chichte.'     He  edited  » 

•  VeraeichuisB  neuer  AuHguben  alter  Musikwerlte 
.  .  .  bis  zuui  Jahre  1800'  (Berlin  1871),  which 
though  singularly  defective  as  r^ards  the  Eng- 
lish *  School,  is  a  useful  catalogue.  More  re- 
cently he  edited,  in  conjunction  with  Haberl, 
Langerberg,  and  C.  F.  Pohl,  a  valuable  'Biblio- 
gn{SiM  der  Mawk  •  Samroel  •  w«rko  dot  16  and 
17  JdhrfraiMlflrto*  (BerHn  1877).  Wt  papers 
on  FMer  Sweelinck  (Berlin  1870)  aiid  Arnold 
Schlick  are  of  importance.  [F.  G.] 

ELECTRIC  ACTION.  Under  the  head  Ket- 
VonUBNT  a  descriptioa  Is  girm  of  tiie  nual 
funiis  in  which  communication  is  established 
iK'twoen  the  cUviers  of  an  organ  and  the  sound- 
board p«Ueto  whioh  admH  wmd  far  tfie  Mrvice 
of  the  pipes. 

There  are  some  situations,  howerer,  in  which 
it  is  difficalfc  or  even  impoHibto  to  oteblish  » 
satisfactory  connection  by  means  of  the  ordiiiary 
mechanism;  or  if  poesible  is  scarcely  desirable 
on  account  of  drawbacks  which  may  easily  be 
fareeeen.  Apart  from  the  tendonqy  to  denoige- 
tnent  faievitable  fn  the  mnnerom  parte  of  an 
extemlc'l  mnvcmcTit  fif  the  kind  under  crm- 
siderabion,  the  brackers  when  so  verv  long  are 
apt  to  enaad  wlih  Hw  damp  end  enriidc  iridi 
the  drought ;  and  if  in  tracker-work,  traversing 
a  distance  of  30  feet  or  more,  the  total  alteration 
amounts  to  no  more  than  one  eigllih  of  an  inch, 
that  in  (jiiite  Biiffic'ent  to  rai!f<e  a  thoroufjh  iHs- 
arrangenient.  Tlie  normal  dej»th  for  tlie  touch 
of  an  organ  is  three  eighths  of  an  inch.  If 
Mdooed  by  one  eighth — to  a  quarter  of  an  inch — 
tbe  pallets  are  opened  imperfectly,  the  wind  ad- 
mitted is  insufficient,  and  the  organ  soundB  out 
of  tune :  if  inoreased  by  that  miMh— to  half  an 
inch  of  the  pallets  are  drawn  elightly  open, 
and  hummtngK  or  '  cypherin^n*  are  the  rt  .-auII. 

£kjme  oihw  means  of  oommoaiGation,  which 
ahonld  if  poarible  be  Ie«  under  the  infloenoe 
of  atmospheric  variation,  and  therefore  better 
adapted  to  withstand  the  frequent  sudden  changes 
of  our  climate^  as  well  as  far  other  roesons^  taut 
became  a  great  desideratum,  and  two  were 
devilled — iirst  the  'electric  actiun,'  and  then  the 

*  pneamatio  tabular  transmission  system.' 

The  earliest  patent  for  anything  like  electric 
action  was  taken  out  by  the  late  l>r.  Gauntlett 
in  1 85 1,  who  proposed  erecting  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  that  year  fiMximiles  of  the  eight 
most  celebrated  organs  in  Europe,  and  playing 
them  all  to},'ether  or  sejiaratcly  from  the  centre 
of  the  building  by  electric  agency;  but  the 
snggestioD  was  not  fiiToanAilyreodved.  In  1863 
Mr.  Goundry  patenttnl  an  elaborate  electric 
system ;  and  in  6S  Mr.  Barker  protected  his 
'  electro-pneomatio  iijitem*  hf  openii^  pallets, 
drawing  etoiWt  ete. ;  abioeihen  Meiaa.  BijcMeoa' 

OTrn'sodMniSinm  mSm  aSm. 

S  TIm  hon%»  of  Bry«*on — now  Slwr«r*,  Brnwwn  Br"lh*T»  t  *lf>rt«n— 
IMS  foutuM  In  \7Mi  bj  il<-ni7  Hrrm").   Ammi«iil  thrlr  Initrumcnti 

tn»T        irT.IIiMifTl  thow  «(  the  <.rr»t  i  oi.crrt  »rl,(lii(in;  tht 

TT'i  I  .ilti-  Ir^i    K.  Ii'ili.t.:ti  ;    HI.  Mihii.]'.    i.Miitrill:    Hi.  I'rtef  Mid 

M.  I  ftui.  Cork ;  and  UiM  lut  Ut.  UuUiM*.  I  riiuruM  ii 


have  simplified  the  system  by  dcvudng  a  new 
form  of  pallet  which  offm  no  resiataooe  in 
openini,',  and  thus  does  away  with  the  necessity 
for  tbe  pneumatic  bellows.  The  action  may  be 
thus  briefly  debcribed.  Each  key  is  fimnshed 
with  a  rocking  lever  provided  with  a  oofiper 
|K)iut,  which  latter,  on  being  dejiressed,  is  plnnged 
into  a  mercury  cell,  and  so  establishes  the  electric 
oorrenl.  The  other  end  of  the  wire  is  fonuehed 
with  an  eteotro4nagnet,  acting  directly  on  tibe 
pallet.  The  in-iiilated  wires  of  the  Mevcnil  keys 
can  be  gathered  up  into  a  cable  not  more  than 
an  inbh  in  diainetor  and  oanled  fn  any  dedred 
direction,  and  to  any  distance,  without  there  bein^' 
any  apprsoiable  interval  between  the  touch  upon 
the  hty  mod  the  responw  at  the  {npeo.  [E.  J.H.] 

ELEGY  (Iktyot).  In  its  original  sense  a 
poem,  always  of  a  .^ad  and  touching  character, 
and  generally  cumniemorative  of  some  lamented 
deoeeee  (a-g.  Gray's  Elegy) ;  suhseqoenily  eodi 
a  poem  with  muHic ;  and  still  more  recently  a 
piece  of  music  inspired  by  the  same  feeling  and 
suggested  by  a  like  occasion,  but  without  poem, 
or  any  words  whatever.  Tho  eUgy  has  taken 
many  mnifaal  Itarms;  that  of  the  Tocal  solo, 
duet,  trio,  quartet,  ete.,  with  or  without  ac- 
companiment ;  of  the  instrumental  solo  for  the 
Tioltti,  pianome,  or  oAer  instrunwttt.  and  of 

the  coucertitl  piece  fur  strin;.,'e<l  or  otlier  instru- 
meuta.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  first  class  extant  is  Beethoven's  quartet  in 
memory  of  the  deceased  wife  of  his  friend  Baron 
i'asqualati  (' Klegiucher  Gesang,'  op.  118}.  In 
the  score  of  Handel's  'Saol'  the  lament  of  the 
Ifraelites  over  the  Idng  and  Jonathan  is  oititleii 
'  Elegy.'  Of  the  second  we  have  Dussek's 
'  Elegie  harmonique '  on  the  death  of  Prince 
Louie  Fsapdinaad  of  FruMii^  fn  piano  solo. 
Better  known  than  either  of  thees  to  the  modem 
cdiicLrt-goer  is  Enist's  'Elegie'  for  violin  sol  i 
with  piano  aooompaniment.  Of  the  third  class 
a  better  instanoe  oan  hardly  be  dted  than  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan's  overture  '  In  Memoriam,' 
which  is  in  truth  an  el^  on  the  oomnoser's 
frther.  LJ.H.] 

ELFOivD,  Richard,  was  educated  as  a  chor- 
ister in  Lincoln  ( 'atlit  drnl.  Hiw  voice  changing 
to  a  fine  counter-tenor  he  became  a  nioml)er  of 
the  ehtfir  ef  Durham  Cathedral.  About  the 
commencement  of  the  i8th  oentuiy  he  came  to 
London,  and  was  engaged  as  a  singer  at  the 
theatre.  On  August  2,  1702,  he  wjis  sworn-in 
as  agentleman  of  the  Chapd  Boyal,  a  place  being 
created  expre.ssly  tnr  htm.  He  also  obtained 
the  api  ohitinent-H  of  vicar-choral  of  St  T'aid'a 
Cathedral  and  lay  vicar  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
After  »  few  yean  he  withdrew  from  the  stage, 
on  which  he  had  never  been  successful,  owing  to 
hi»  ungainly  figure  and  awkward  action.  Wel- 
don,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  book  of  Ua 
'  Divine  ILiniiony'  (six  poIo  anthems  composed 
expressly  for  Elford>,  and  Dr.  Croft,  in  the  pnv 
face  to  his  *  Musica  Sacra,'  speak  in  high  terms 
of  Elford'a  Toioa  and  rattiag.  He  died  Oct. 
29,1714.  [W.ILH.] 
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ELIJAH  (Elia$  in  German) — 'an  oratorio  on 
words  from  the  Old  Testament'  (op.  70) — waa 
Mtiuldwobn'a  and  oratorio.  The  idea  appears 
to  have  uu5Uiieil  to  Um  when  readin|f  the  pas- 
(Mi'^e  '  find  the  Ixird  passed  by  '  ( i  Kings  xix.  11). 
'  Would  not  that  be  splendLid  for  an  oratorio  t ' 
■aid  he  to  HHkr.  Thu,  if  the  omm,  moit  have 
been  before  Nov.  2,  i)*.^^,  when,  from  \m  letter  to 
Sohubring,  be  had  evidently  gone  far  into  the 
subject.  The  score  has  no  datee.  On  Aug.  5, 
the  f)rcheHtral  parts  were  rehearsetl  by 
Mendelnsohn  at  Leipzig:  Aug.  10  he  had  a  voo^ 
rehearijial  at  Moechcdes  house,  London;  then  two 
full  ones  at  Hanover  Square ;  Aug.  24  a  full  re- 
heanuil  at  Birmingham  ;  and  on  Wednesday  the 
36th  it  was  first  performed.  Various  alterations 
and  addition!  were  made  afterwards,  including 
the  trio  'Lift  thine  eyes'  and  the  last  oboms. 
He  was  helpetl  by  Schnbring  in  tho  8t  hx  tii>n  of 
tlie  words.  The  English  words  by  Mr.  Bar- 
thokmew  w«r»  Mot  to  him  as  h»  wwked,  and 
wore  the  subject  of  a  lon;j  correspondence. 

The  first  porformaoce  in  Genuaaqf  was  at  Ham- 
huTg  in  October  1847,  eandnoted  bf  Krebt.- 

ELISA,  OU  LE  VOYAGE  AU  MONT  BER- 
NARD.  Opera  in  two  acts;  wards  by  Saint- 
Cyr,  music  by  Cherubini ;  produced  at  the  Th^tre 
Fe^Fimn,  Den.  13. 1794.  * 

ELIST,  FiLiPPO,  a  tenor  sinLrer  in  Ttilian  opera 
in  Loudon,  1765.  Among  other  parts,  he  sang 
tbat  of  EnBMDS  in  tho  po^ieefo  of  the  Mune  nune 
at  the  King's  Theatre  that  season.  [J.M.] 

ELTSIR  ITAMORE.  L',  opera  buffa  in  a 
actn;  libretto  b^  Bomani,  muuic  by  Donizetti. 
Produced  at  Ifllan  in  1829  (?) ;  at  Lyceum, 
London,  Dec.  10,  Also,  a«  The  Love 

JSpell,  at  Drury  Lane,  June  .'4,  1S39. 

ELLA,  JoHX,  violinist,  son  of  Richard  Ella 
of  Thirsk,  was  bom  Dec.  19.  1803.  At  the  age 
of  19  he  qiutted  the  pmfcrjwiou  of  the  law  for 
mu»ic.  In  1833  he  became  a  U)enil>er  of  the 
orchestra  of  the  King's  Theatre,  and  sub- 
■equentlj  of  the  orolwstras  of  the  Concerts 
of  Antient  Musfo^  Philharmonic,  etc.,  retiring 

finally  in  1S48.  In  iSiy  he  r<.veived  lea!*on.>« 
in  violin-playing  firom  M.  i't^y,  in  1826  he  wa«i 
a  pupil  of  Attwood  in  barmony,  and  finally 
completed  hiH  e<lucation  in  counterpoint,  in- 
strumentation, and  compositiun,  under  J?'^tis  at 
Puris,  1845.  In  1845  he  established*  under  the 
n:inie  of  '  The  Mufical  Union,'  a  series  of 
iiinrning  concerts  of  iu^trumental  chamber  miiuic 
at  \\hich  tho  best  classical  works  have  bi>eu 
rendered  by  the  b«jt  arli^tw  native  ami  fun  ii^n. 
He  lias  directed  the  Muuicul  Luiou  uuinterru[>- 
tedly  for  thirtj-two  years.  In  1850  he  &iU%b- 
lished  a  similar  series  of  concerts  mider  the 
name  of  *  Musical  Winter  Evenings,*  which  were 
given  annually,  under  his  direction,  until  1 859, 
after  which  they  were  discontinued.  At  both 
these  eonosrts  he  introdneed,  and  has  eontlnQed, 
the  'analytical  jiroirrauuin's '  (wholly  written 
by  himself),  which  iukve  since  been  trequently 
•doftted  elsewbsre.  He  hM  contcibatod  many 


'  notice  of  music  and  musicians  to  the  MominsT 
I'.'st,    Mu-ical   World,   and   Athenseuni.  In 

I  1855  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  mask:  at 
the  London  Institution,  wbere  be  baa  delivered 
several  lectun-H,  home  of  which  have  Iveen  p  ib- 
lished.    He  also  published  a  Personal  Memoir 

I  of  MeyeriMsr,  with  an  analyrisof  Les  Huguenots, 

j  and  under  the  title  of  '  Musical  Sketches  alimad 
and  at  home,*  a  volume  of  interesiing  musical 
chtt^hnt,  fte.  [MonoAL  Umoir.]  [w.H.H.1 
ELLERTON,  John  Lodge,  an  amateur  com 
poser,  born  in  Cheshire,  Jan.  11,  1807,  was  a 
desoflndaat  from  an  andent  Irish  fhmily.  In  bis 
childhood  he  showed  a  remarkable  fondness  for 
music,  and  notwithstanding  his  father's  strong 
disoooiagement,  soon  attained  by  his  own  efforts 
to  as  much  knowledge  as  enabled  him  to  j-lay 
the  piano.  Being  sent  to  Oxford  (where  1m 
graduated  as  M.A.  in  1838),  he  lost  no  0|ipor> 
tunity  of  pursuing  music ;  devoting  his  attention 
chiefly  to  composition.  While  at  Oxford  he 
composed  an  English  q>eretta  and  an  Italian 
opera.  On  quitting  the  oniversi^  lie  went  to 
Borne,  studied  counterpoint  for  two  yean  vnder 
a  chapelnuiHtcr  named  Terrinni.  and  composed 
several  tmeras.  Ellerton  essayed  nearly  evenr 
speciea  or  eomporition.  His  works  comprise  o 
anthems ;  6  mattses ;  1 7  motets  ;  '  Paradise  Lo«t,* 
oratorio;  'Issipile,'  'Berenice  in  Armenia,* 
'Annibale  in  Capua,'  'H  Sacriiiidtf  di  Epito.' 
*  Andromacca,'  'II  Carnovale  di  Veneria,'  and 
*U  Marito  a  Vista,'  Itiilian  operas;  Carlo  KubS^ 
German  opera ;  *  Lucinda,'  *  Dominion'  and  "Tbe 

'Bridal  of  Triermain,'  En^'lish  operas;  61  glees; 

j  S3  vocal  duets;  5  symphonies ;  4  concert  overtures; 

I  3  quintets,  44  quartets  and  s  trioa  for  stringed 
instruments  ;  and  8  trios  and  13  sonatas  for 
various  combiiuitious  of  instruments.  In  1S35 
and  1M38  the  Catch  Club  awarded  him  prises  for 
glees.    He  died  Jan.  3,  1873.  LW.II.H.] 

ELLIOT,  TuuMAS.  organ- builder,  one  of  the 
eariy  members  of  tbo  firm  oTHiLL  k  80V. 

ELSNER,  JostpH,  composer,  bom  June  t, 
1769,  at  Grodgrau,  in  Silesia,  son  of  a  caipMiter 
who  made  harpsichoni^,  harp!«,  and  other  murical 
instruments.    Lcing  intended  for  iL-  >k>i  n 

of  medicine,  he  had  no  regular  instruction  in 
musie  beyond  a  few  lessons  in  baraiony  frooi 
ForKtcr,  director  of  the  theatre  at  Brt8laii.  btit 
early  began  to  compose.  A  visit  to  Vienna 
enabled  bim  greatly  to  improve  hlmsslf  by  study* 
in^'  cla-Hsical  Hcores,  and  by  intercounse  with  the 
best  niusiciunn  of  his  time.  In  1 791  he  was 
api>oiuted  firtit  violin  in  the  theatre  at  Brunn, 
and  in  the  following  year  Cap*  Uiuei.ster  at  I^em- 
berg,  where  he  wrote  5  o|H.nu»,  4  syuiphoniesi, 
quartets,  sonatas,  etc.  In  1 799  ho  was  appoiut«d 
conductor  of  the  theatre  at  Warsaw,  and  here  ho 
established  himself  for  life,  compodng  2  3  oj^eras 
in  the  I'olish  lan-^ua^'e  within  tlie  space  of  30 
years.  During  a  vi«it  to  Paris  some  of  bis 
compositions  were  performed  at  the  Tuilsriea. 
Witli  the  assistance  of  Countess  Zamotska  he 
started  in  1815  a  society  at  Warsaw  for  the 
encouragement  of  mono,  whioii  vemlted  in  ihm 
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Conservatoire,  of  which  he  became  the  first 
director  and  proressor  of  oompoeition.  This 

in.-»titution  'f^ood  service  before  it  was  clofle<i 
by  the  political  troubles  of  l8,:^o.  In  18.^4  it 
was  revived,  wifh  Soliva  a^  director.  Eisner 
continued  to  compose,  chiefly  sacre*!  muaic,  till 
|S.|4,  wlien  he  wrote  his  'Stabat  Mater,'  his 
riKht  hand  being  panljried.  He  died  ia  1854. 
He  is  an  interesting  example  of  a  successful 
composer  who  learnt  composition  by  composing. 
Hid  works  are  legion  —  Operas,  Itallets,  melo- 
dramas, cMitatM,  church  music^  qrinshonieSk  And 
nistniineiitel  pieces  of  all  nxes  soad  Kinds.  His 
operas,  immensely  popular  in  Poland,  aro  li<,'lit, 
and  in  the  now  old-Cfuduoned  style  of  Faer  and 
Mayer.  His  port-wriiiiig  is  easy  and  natural, 
but  without  any  j,Tcat  originality  or  variety, 
while  his  fugues  l>etray  the  want  of  sound  in- 
struction. Hi»  c  l I  urch'iirasio  in  general  is  perhaps 
too  dramatic.  Ho  wn>te  two  little  treatises 
on  the  aduptabiiity  uf  the  Polish  lauffuage  to 
mnsio.  ^pll.C.CS.] 

ELVEY,  Sir  r.EORfjE  Job,  Knight,  Mus. 
Doe.  was  bom  at  Canterbury,  March  37,  1816. 
Ho  commenced  hu  musical  education  as  a 
chorister  of  Canterburj'  Cathedral  under  High- 
mora  Skeaft^,  (he  atganist.  After  quittiqg  the 
ohoir  he  purstied  hu  stndieB  under  his  elder 
bmther,  .St'  jiheti.  In  1834  he  gained  the  (tres- 
ham  prize  medal  for  his  anthem,  'Bow  down 
Thine  ear.*  In  1835  he  was  appointed  to  sueoeed 
Skeats  m  orijanist  of  St.  CJeorge'H  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor. In  1 838  he  graduated  as  Bachelor  of  Music 
at  Oxford,  his  exercise  being  a  short  oratorio^ 
*Tlie  Kcjjurrection  and  Ascension,'  which  was 
afterwards  produced  in  London  by  tlie  Sacroil 
Hannonic  >S4x;iety  on  Dec.  2,  1840,  and  has  also 
been  given  at  Boston,  U.S.  A.,  and  at  Glasgow. 
In  1 840  he  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music,  his  exercise 
being  an  anthem,  *  The  ways  of  Zion  do  mourn.' 
He  eomposod  an  anthem  for  voioes  and  orchestra 
'The  Lord  is  King'  for  the  Gloucester  Musical 
Festival  of  1853,  and  a  similar  one,  'Sing,  O 
heavens,'  for  the  Worcester  Festival  of  1857. 
Etwtffm  oompositions  are  entirely  fir  the  <drarch ; 
many  nf  lii-^  antheuis  are  published.    He  coui- 

Ked  a  Festival  March  for  the  wedding  of  the 
noe«  Looisein  1871,  whidiwasafterwaids  per- 
fonneil  in  public.  In  the  same  year  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Uis  tune  for  the 
harvest  hymn,  '  Come^  ye  thanUbl  people,'  is 
generally  admixed.  [W.H.H.] 

ELVKY,  STErilEjf,  Mus.  Dnc,  the  elder 
brother  of  the  preceding,  wan  boru  in  Canterbury, 
June  37,  1 805.  He  was  entered  as  a  chorister  of 
the  cathedral  under  Skeats,  whose  pupil  he 
onntinued  after  the  breaking  of  bis  voice.  On 
the  death  of  Al/red  Bennett  in  1 830,  Elvey  was 
appointed  his  successor  as  oiganist  of  New 
(>>llege,  Oxford.  In  the  fi>1Iowing  year  he  took 
the  detjrec  of  Tat'ln  lor  of  Mu^ic  at  Oxford,  his 
exercise  being  the  hymn  from  Thomson's  'Seu- 
sona.'  *  These  as  they  ehange.*  In  1838  he  pr<> 
ci'f  lt'd  D.x  tor  of  Music,  hia  exercise  being  an 
aniheui,  '  Great  is  the  Lord  V    He  was  Choiagus 


of  the  University  from  1S.10  till>  his  death> 
Oct.  6,  i860.   Stephm  Elvey  s  compositions  are 

not  nuuKTons  ;  they  consist  chiefly  of  chants  and 
services.  His  Evening  Service,  composed  in  con- 
tinuation of  Dr.  Craft's  Morning  Service  in  A, 
and  his  '  Psalter  and  Canticles  pointed'  lOxford, 
Parker),  are  well  known.  Some  years  before 
his  death  he  had  to  sulmit  to  the  amputa- 
tion of  a  iagf  thiougb  «  gnn  accident  whibtt 
shooting.  [W.H.H.] 

ELWART,  Antoink  Atmable  Elie,  learned 
musician,  composer,  and  author,  of  f)aiiah  origin, 
bom  in  Paris  Nov.  18. 1808.  He  was  originally 
a  chorister  in  the  chtirch  of  St.  Eustache,  but  at 
1 3  hi.s  father  ap[>renticeil  him  to  a  packing-case 
maker,  from  whom  he  ran  away  and  supported 
himself  by  plaving  in  the  orchestra  of  a  small 
theatre  on  the  I'ouli  vanls.  He  became  a  pupil 
of  the  Conservatoire,  learning  composition  under 
Fetis.  In  1838,  when  in  Lesueni's  class,  he 
founded  'conoerts  d\'iiiulatinn'  among  the  pupils, 
which  continued  for  six  years,  and  proved  most 
useful  to  the  students  in  composition  as  well  as 
to  the  sr^loiHts.    In  1831  he  obtained  the  second 

S)rize  for  composition,  and  in  1834  the  'Grand 
:'rix  de  Rome.'  While  at  Rome  he  composed, 
amoiunKt  other  thiaigs,  an  'Omsffldo  alia  naemoria 
di  Bdlini,*  perfimned  at  the^eatro  Yalle  in 
1835.  In  15^36  hu  rciumod  his  post  of  assistant 
professor  to  Keicha  at  the  Conservatoire.  Ue 
conducted  the  eonoerte  in  the  Rae  Vivienne, 
and  those  of  the  Soci«?t^  de  Ste.  C<<cile.  Elwart 
was  for  long  professor  of  harmony  at  the  Con- 
servatoire ;  after  the  war  of  1870  he  retired  Into 
private  life,  and  died  Oct.  14,  77.  Among  his 
compositions  may  be  Bpecified  —  the  oratorios 
'No^'  (Paris  1845)  and  'La  Naissance  d'Eve' 
(1846);  an  opera  '  Les  Catalans' (Rouen) ;  and 
choruses  and  instrumental  music  for  the  Alcestia 
of  Euripides,  performed  at  the  Odton;  besides 
other  apena  not  produced,  siymphoniesb  overtures, 
string  quintets,  quartets,  and  trice,  masses,  and 
other  chureh  music.  He  has  written  a  life  of 
Duprez  (Paris,  1838);  a  'Petit  Manuel  d'hanuo- 
nie'  (Paris,  1839),  trandated  into  Spanish,  and 
in  use  at  the  Madrid  Conscrvat<jire  ;  '  Im  Chauteur 
acoompagnateur'  (Paris  1844);  'Traite  du  con- 
trepoint  et  de  la  fugue'  (Paris),  and  other 
theoretical  works.  He  compkted  the  'Etudes 
(^Idmentaires  do  musique'  of  Burnett  and  Damour 
(Paris  1845),  and  contributed  articles  on  musical 
Bul)ject8  to  the  '  Encyclop»'»die  du  <lix  nenvi; me 
si^e'  and  to  the  'Revue  et  GayAtte  unisicalo 
de  Paris.'  His  '  Histoire  de  la  Societe  des  Cott' 
certs'  and  '  Histoire  des  Concerts  populaires*  ara 
two  compendiums  of  useful  and  interesting  matter. 
Though  independent  and  eCOentriiB^  Elwart  was 
both  esteemed  and  liked.  [M.C.  C] 

ELY  CATHEDRAL.  The  music  libraiy  of 
this  ohnrdi  oontains  a  very  valuable  and  interest* 

iug  collection  of  MS.S.,  principally  of  English 
church  music,  due  chiefly  to  the  pious  care  and 
industry  of  James  Hawkins,  its  organist  for  47 
years  from  1682.  It  consists  of  36  volumes— 21 
of  anthems,  services,  and  chants,  in  score,  ii  of 
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voice  parts,  imd  4  of  orsran  parts.  The  ntimb«r 
of  compoflitionii  is  over  580,  and  includes  «rmie  of 
laroe  dimensioiM,  m  HAndel's  Utrecht  Te  Detxm 
ano  JttUlftto  for  ▼otees  and  orche«tra«  Croft's 
ditto,  ditt-o.  A  cftL-iloj^me  of  these  works  was 
prepared  by  the  £ev.  W.  E.  Dickaon,  Precentor 
of  IJMoatbedral,  andpnbKilud  fertbeDeaaand 
Chapter  hy  De%liteii»  BdU  ft  Oou,  1861. 

EM'ROUCHURE.  Tlie  part  of  a  musical  m- 
Btrument  applied  to  the  mouth ;  and  hence  luted 
to  denote  iha  dfapoeitkNi  of  die  lips,  tongue,  and 
other  oigma  neeeeMiy  ftr  prodveiiic  •  manual 

tone. 

Tn  the  emboachore  are  due.  not  only  the  correct 
q»;ality  of  the  Hound  prtHlnreil.  hut  nlso  certain 
•>lii;ht  variations  in  pitch,  which  enable  the 

f)laver  to  preserve  aoconate  intonation.  In  many 
nHtrumoiits,  such  especially  as  the  French  horn 
and  the  Bassoon,  aUnost  evwy thing  depends 
Upon  the  eniboiiehim.  |[W*£L8.] 

EMPEROR  CONCERTO.  THE,  a  title,  Uke 
'Jupiter  Symphony'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata,' 
pratiiitouply  bestowed  on  Beethoven's  P.  F.  Con- 
certo in  Eb  (op.  75).  Such  titles  are  unneces- 
sary, and  the  onlf  excoae  for  ihem  is  that  they 
enMib  non-proAMMoal  persoiM  to  refo  to  morieu 
works  withoot  usii^  mtisiaal 


EMPEROR'S  HYMN,  THE.  A  h>-mn 
written  in  1796  by  Lorens  Leopold  Hasohka 
during  the  patrfotto  ezcitement  caused  by  llie 

movements  of  the  French  rcvulutinnary  arrny, 
set  to  music  for  4  voices  by  Haydn,  and  Hrtit 
sung  on  Feb.  te,  1797,  at  tbe  Eoipera/e  Uribday. 
He  afterwards  employed  it  as  the  theme  for  4 
variations  in  his  well-known  quartet  (op.  76, 
No.  3).  (See  A.  Schniid,  'J.  Hagrda  wid  S. 
Zingarelli,'  Venice  1847.) 

ENCORE— the  French  for  'again'— the  cry 
in  English  theatres  and  concert-rooms  when  a 
pleoe  Is  desired  to  be  repeated.  It  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  'altra  volta'  of  last  century. 
The  French  and  Germans  use  the  Italian  term 
'  His,'  and  the  French  have  even  a  verb,  '  bisser.' 
*Le  public  anglais  est  grand  redemandeur,  et 
exprime  eon  ran  par  tm  mot  fran^ais,  oomme 
nous  p:ir  mi  mot  latb'  (A.  Adam,  SoaTeuiis, 

xxvii.). 

ENFANT  PBODIGUE.  L*.  opera  in  5  acta: 
words  by  Soribe,  mosio  by  Anber;  prodiraed  at 

the  .Acidemie  Pec.  6.  1850;  in  Italian,  as  'II 
I'KHligo,'  at  her  Majesty's  June  13,  1851. 

ENOEDI.    See  MouxT  o?  Olives. 

ENGLAND,  Geobok.  and  Gsobok  piki  (bis 
•on),  oigaa-bdilders.  The  Ibrmer  flourished  be> 
twees  1740  and  1788,  and  married  the  dau^'hter 
of  Ridiard  Bridi^e ;  the  latter  between  1 788  and 
1814.  The  elder  England  built  many  noble 
organ*.  Of  Briili^e  little  in  known  ;  he  is  believed 
to  have  been  trained  by  Harris  the  y<j\mger,  and 
to  have  lived  la  Hand  Court.  Hulb<im.  in  1 748. 
II>8  best  ofgaa  was  at  Christ  Churoh,  Spitalfi.  l  lH, 
1730.  LV.deP.j 


ENGLISH  HORN.  The  tenor  oboe  in  F, 
intermediate  between  the  ordinary  oboe  and  the 
bassoon.  It  seems  in  great  measore  to  have 
sapeneded  an  old«  lutmmeiit,  tbeOomo  ea^- 
cia,  which  ocx'urs  ia the  scores  of  Bach,  and  which 
was  curved  back  on  itself  like  a  bas8<»on,  or  at 
an  obtuse  angle.  [8eeCk>B  Aholaia.]  [W.H.S.] 

ENGLISH  OPERA.  An  English  opera  may 
be  defined  as  a  regular  drama,  the  most  important 
parts  of  which  are  set  to  music  and  sung,  tbe 
subordinate  parts  being  spoken  as  ordinary 
dialogue,  as  in  German  and  French  operas.  It 
diflbre  Uram  a  mnsical  play  in  tbe  ftct  that  in 
most  ca.S€»«  the  musical  pif<?e8  may  bo  omitted 
irom  the  play  without  interrupting  the  pnvreas 
of  the  action,  whilst  in  an  opera  they  fiicm  int^ 
gral  and  essential  iM>rtionj<  of  it.  The  ezOSptkM 
from  this  r  lie  will  be  noticed  presently. 

The  enrlieBi  instancee  of  the  alliance  of  music 
with  the  F.n^'lihh  drama  are  pp)l  ably  to  l>e  found 
in  the  myHtcries.  or  miracle-plays,  anciently  per- 
forme<l  at  (;k)ventry,  Chester,  and  other  pucea 
As  the  drama  became  developed,  the  assodatica 
of  music  with  it  became  closer  and  more  frequent. 
In  several  of  Shaks^tere's  comedies  the  songM, 
eto,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  i>ieo«k  sad 
esamot  be  omitted.  Witnees  partlottlariy  'The 
Temi)€st,'  'As  V<ni  Like  Tt.'  'Twelfth  Nij»ht,'and 
'A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  In  the  maeqoee 
perfcrmed  at  oooxt,  temp.  JamesI  and  Ohai^  I, 
a  ncan^r  approach  was  made  to  the  opera — p<ietry, 
mu^ic,  scenery,  maciiinery,  and  characieriiitic 
dresses  and  decorations  being  combined  in  them. 
Alfonso  Ferrabosco  junior,  Laniere.  Coperario, 
Robert  Johnson,  Campion,  Simon  Ives,  and  Wil- 
liamaad  Henry  Lawee,  were  the  principal  com- 
poeers  employed.  The  first  approaches  towarda 
the  revival  of  dramatic  enterUdnmonts,  which 
had  been  suspended  by  the  closing  of  the  theatres 
during  the  Civil  War,  were  made  daring  the 
interregntmithroimh  tihemedinmof  ransioalpieeesL 
On  March  26,  tosj,  Shirley's  mas'jue,  'Cupid 
and  Death,'  with  music  by  Matthew  Locke,  was 
perfimned  before  the  Portnguese  ambaesador. 
Three  years  later  Sir  NV'illiam  Davenant  gave^ 
in  a  semi-public  manner,  '  The  First  Day's 
Entertainment  at  Rutland  House  by  Declamations 
and  Musick,*  with  music  hy  Coliuan,  C<K>k,  H, 
Lawes,  and  Hudson.  In  the  prologue  it  is  detig> 
nated  an  opera,  though  not  one  in  any  respect. 
In  the  following  year  Davenant  produced  'The 
Siege  of  Rhotles,  the  dialogue  of  which  was 
given  in  recitative,  which  Davenant  describes  as 
'unpractised  here^  thoif^  of  great  repatatkn 
amongttt  other  natfotts.*  This  piece,  to  wfaiefa 
a  second  part  was  subBefjuently  added,  maintAinetl 
its  position  for  some  years,  but  the  music  has 
not,  BO  &r  as  fa  known,  been  preeerved.  'Hie 
Siege  of  Rhodes'  was  followe<l  by  the  pro<luctinn 
by  Davenant  in  1658  of  'The  Cruelty  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Pern,  expreased  by  instrumental 
and  vocal  music,  and  the  art  of  jver^pective  in 
scenes,'  a  [)crformance  said  to  have  l>een  not  only 
connived  at,  hot aeoeUy  encouraged  by  Cromwell, 
who  was  then  »up|xi«<>d  to  be  niedif.itini,'  mmte 
deai^s  aj^ainst  the  Spaniards.    During  the  four 
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Or  five  yean  which  followeil  the  re  opemng  of  the 
pttlllie  tllMltres  in  1660,  little,  beyond  oeoMhuial 
r»'p*'titi()n.H  of  'The  Sif/e  of  HhudeM,'  npj^earfi  t^i 
hiive  Inx  n  done  toforwanl  ope  ratic  perfunnanceH 
on  the  Engliiih  Ktage.  Tlie  Plague  in  1665  and 
the  Great  Fire  of  London  in  66  caused  a  tempo- 
rary BUBfwnsioii  of  all  theatrical  performanceR, 
but  a  atep  onwards  was  made  in  67  by  the 
pfwiuetion  of  m  adaptation  by  Davenant  and 
DrydiB  of  EDMinpOTeli  'Itapeit*  with  lar^  ad- 
ditions to  the  lyric  portions.  The  vocal  music 
of  this  Tendon  waa  supplied  bv  Pelham  Humphrey 
and  Jaho  Baiiiiter,  and  ttio  inftranonial  by 
Matthew  Locke.  Soon  after  the  optuin^'  of  the 
theatre  in  Doni«t  Gardens  (1671'),  the  proprietors 
resorted  to  opera  as  the  principal  attraction.  In 
1673  they  brotiu'ht  out  Shadwell's  '  PHVche,'  of 
which  the  author  said  '  the  great  desirv  was  to 
flBtartain  the  town  with  vaiioty  of  musick, 
curious  dancing,  splendid  scenes  and  machines.* 
Matthew  Locke  composed  the  Tocal,  and  Gio- 
vauni  Ba{>tista  Draghi  the  instrumental  music 
for  'Psyche,'  the  dances  being  arrangeil  by 
8t.  Andrk,  and  tiie  loeneiT  painted  by  Stephen- 
eon.  In  1675  was  •porfonncd  at  Mr.  Josias 
Prieet'i  Boarding  School  at  Chelsey  by  young 
OaotlewoniMi*  the  ToutbAil  Baniy  ParaaOa  link 
opera  '  IMdo  and  Mnttt,*  ilw  diakgoa  In  rBci- 
tative. 

In  1677  Oharlfli  Vvmmaffa  'Cfaw*  pro- 
duced, with  the  music  of  John  Pani.^r.  The 
Frenchnum  Grabut's  setting  of  Drj den's  'Albion 
and  Albaaloa*  appeared  in  1685  and  failed.  A 
few  yean  later  the  form  of  English  opera  ha'l 
become  definitively  settled,  and  in  1690  PurctU 
reset  'The  Tempest,'  revised  for  that  purpose  by 
Dryden,  and  composed  the  music  for  '  Diocle^iian ' 
— an  adiiptation  by  Betterton  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  'Prophetess,'  'with  alterations  and 
additiona  after  the  manner  of  an  opera.'  and  for 
1>tydiMi^  'Kittf  Artlrar.*  Two  years  later  he  set 
Dryden's  alttnition  of  Sir  R.  irowanl's)  'Indian 
Queen,*  and  '  The  Faiiy  Queen,'  an  adaptation  of 
Slialtapera*t*MidaamiiurN^{lit*e  Dream.*  Tta- 
Mil's  contemporaries  and  iniinediato  successors 
ftdhered  to  the  form  adopted  by  him,  fri>m  which 
no  deviation  took  place  (with  the  exception  of 
C^yton'a  setting  of  Addison's  '  Rosamond '  in 
1707,  Boyce's  'Chaplet'  1740.  and  'Shepherd's 
iJottery,'  1751,  and  Anie's  'Thomas  and  Sally,' 
1760,  in  all  which,  and  jKwsihly  in  a  few  minor 
pieces,  the  dialogue  was  set  as  recitative)  until 
1 76}.  when  A  me  imdaead  Ub  '  Artaxerxee,'  set 
after  the  Italian  manner,  with  the  dialogue 
wholly  in  recitative.  This  departure  from  the 
eatablished  form  produced  however  no  immediate 
Snaitalon,  and  Ame'a  oontemporariea  and  auo- 
eewnti.  ^bdin,  Arnold,  Jackscm,  Linley,  Hook, 
Shield,  Storace,  AttwtxKl,  I'ruhuin,  Bij<hop,  Bar- 
nett,  Booke,  etc.,  adhered  for  nearly  a  century  to 
the  ertablialied  model,  wUdi*  aa  abeady  ro- 
tn.%rk(  d,  was  alno  that  of  Oennaa  op«n  and  of 
French  Opv-ra  Comique. 

Mbtta  have  been  made  at  diflSsrent  times  and 
with  very  choquered  residts  to  establish  theatres 
eapecially  devoted  (o  the  produotion  of  English 
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opera.  In  1809  Samuel  James  Arnold,  son  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  obteined  a  lioenca  Ibr  openii^  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  (which  he  n.imed  tlie  En;,'lish 
Opera  House)  for  their  i^trfdrinamt',  and  for 
several  years  aflerwardH  itroduccil,  Uisidtx  the 
standard  operas,  new  work^  by  i>raham,  Horn, 
M.  P.  King,  Davy,  and  other  native  composers. 
The  great  success  of  Weber's  '  Der  Freischiitz," 
produced  in  English  in  1834,  induced  Arnold  to 
change  his  plan,  and  tar  aome  years  afterwarda 
he  bn>ught  forward  principally  Englihh  ver»iona 
of  German  operaa,  until  the  auooew  ia  1834  of 
Pametfii  * Metmtain  Sylph*  led  kim  to  revert  to 
his  original  deBign,  and  to  produce  works  by  Loder, 
Thomson,  and  Macfarren.  From  about  1835  to 
1850  suooesnve  managetaef  Dmry  Lane  Theatre 
devoted  much  attention  to  the  pnKluctiun  of 
English  opera,  and  many  new  works  by  Harnett, 
Balfe,  Wallace,  Mao&nen,  Benedict,  amt  nth«-ra^ 
wt  Tt'  liroiight  out  there.  In  1856  MIrh  Louina 
Pynu  and  Mr.  "W,  Harrison  embarked  in  an 
undertakiBg  for  the  performance  of  English 
operaa;  and  under  their  management,  which 
lasted  about  leven  years,  several  new  operas  by 
Balfe,  Benedict,  Wallace,  and  others,  were  pro- 
duoed.  An  '  English  Opera  Company,  Limited,' 
waa  ibmed  In  1865.  and  gave  ;>erformaQoea  at 
Ciivont  (I.irdfn  Tht-atrt',  hut  proved  nnsucceiihful. 
Macfarren's  'Helvellvn'  was  its  sole  English 
prodneUon.  It  ahoola  be  noted  that  in  thia  and 
some  other  of  tho  later  English  operas  the 
dialogue  u  set  as  recitative,  and  the  general 
Ibrm  of  the  works  is  that  of  the  modem  grand 
opera.  A  cla.^  of  short  musical  piws,  mostly 
on  Hubjects  of  a  comic  an<l  even  fan-ioal  cha- 
racter, has  tiprung  into  existence  of  lat<»  yearly 
of  which  Sullivan'i  'Cox  and  Box,'  'Trial  by 
Jury,'  and  'Sorcerer,*  and  Clay's  'Court  and 
Cottage'  may  be  cited  as  specimens. 

There  remains  to  be  noiioed  a  class  of  English 
operas,  the  songs  of  wkidi  ate  not  set  to  muslo 
composed  exprtssly  for  them,  but  are  written  to 
existing  tunes,  principally  those  of  old  ballads 
and  popular  seogs,  wheDoe  the  works  deri^  the 
name  of  Balla<l  Operas.  The  famous  '  Beggar*! 
Opera'  was  the  first  of  the:«e.  and  to  its  woiH 
derfnl  popularity  its  suooessors  owtnl  their  ex- 
istence.  [Kkgcak's  Opbba.]  The  dialo^jne  of 
these  (lieces  is  wholly  spoken.  The  following 
is  believed  to  be  a  complete  list  of  them  ;— • 
1728.  Tl»e  Quakers  Opera:  The  Devil  to  Pay; 
Peuelojie ;  Love  in  a  Kiddle. — 1729.  The  Village 
Opera;  Momus  tom'd  Fabulist:  Flora,  or,  Hob 
in  the  WeU ;  Dantoa  and  PhiUida  (an  alteration 
of  Love  in  a  Biddle);  The  Beggar's  Wedding, 
The  Wedding;  Polly.— 1730.  The  Fashinnal  ltj 
L«dy,  or.  Harlequin's  Opera;  The  Chamber- 
maid ;  The  Lorer^s  Opera :  The  Female  Parson; 
Ilobln  Hood.  — 17.^1.  Silvia,  or.  the  Country 
Burial;  The  Jovial  Crew;  Orestes;  The  Gen- 
eroos  FrseinaaaB;  The  Highland  Fair  (Scotch 
Tunes V,  The  Ix>ttery.  —  1 732.  Tlie  Devil  of  a 
Duke;  The  Humours  of  the  Court;  The  MfK^k 
Doctor;  S(H|iial  to  Flora. — 1733.  Achilles;  The 
Boartling  S<1i"'l;  Tin;  Collier's  Opera;  The 
Livery  Hake  aud  Country  Loss. — 1734<  The 
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XRARD. 


Merry  Colili  r. — 1 7.16.  Tlie  Ijover  his  own  IMval. — 
1737.  The  Colifo  House. — 17.19.  The  Tanner  of 
York;  The  Hospital  for  Fools;  liriUmH.  strike 

home. — 1750.  1'hc  latrigoing  CSuunbcnnaitl. — 
1758.  GalliifantuB.  |^W. H.U.J 

ENTFOHRUNCI  aits  DEM  8ERATL, 
DIE^  ft  ennic  operetta  {Stnffiii>ii  f  )  in  ^,  t.-*,  hy 
MocMt;  words  altered  by  Stophanie  from  br^-tz- 
Her*!  '  Belmont  tmd  Gonsfcinae.*  Began  July  30, 

I781;  ])ro<lnce(l  July  i  J,  82,  at  Vienna.  Its 
French  and  Italian  titles  are,  L'£ult»veinent  au 
S^rail*  and  *11  Seraj^lic'  It  was  produced  in 
English  'with  additi  iia!  f\ir!<  by  Mr.  Kramer' 
M  'The  iSentglio/  at  (Jovent  Garden,  Nov.  24, 
i8a7.   [Ahdbb,  66a.] 

ENTREE,  (i)  A  name  fotnerly  given  to  a 
•mall  pieoe  of  miuic  in  alow  4-4  tinie,  with  the 
riiythm  of  a  march,  and  nrauljr  eootidnini^  two 

parts,  c'a<"h  rej>eated.  It  received  its  nainf  fr  ^in 
the  fact  of  its  beiqg  laijjely  ui^ed  in  theatrical 
and  ballet  mule  to  aeoompany  the  entry  of 

pnx'es.'siims,  vie.  An  oxanipln  of  this  kind  of 
Entree  may  be  found  in  J.  8.  Bach's  'Suite  in  A 
for  piano  and  violin.'    (2)  The  word  Entrte  (or 

itj^  Ttnlian  e(juiv!\lent  Jvtnirln)  is  a!f«>  u^ed  as 
synouynious  with  'introduction,'  and  i«  applied 

to  tlM  opening  pieoa  (after  the  ovorfeure)  of  an 

opera  or  ballet.  [E.  P.] 

EPINE,  FaANCKSCA  Mabohxbita  di  l',  in 
■pite  of  her  FrendMODndtng  eumame.  appears 

to  have  been  an  Italian  Kiniri t.  From  Italy  she 
came  to  En^dand  with  a  German  musician  named 
Greber,  and  was  often,  therefore,  called  'Greber'N 
IV-ir'  by  the  wiLs  of  the  day.  An  advertieement 
in  the  '  Lundtm  Gazette '  ^No.  3834),  1693,  an- 
noonoee  thnt  the  *  Jtalian  lady  (that  is  lately 
oome  over  that  is  so  famous  for  her  tsingin<{) 
though  it  has  bt-en  reported  that  she  will  sing  no 
more  in  the  consort  at  York  bnildin^'s  ;  yet  this 
u  to  give  ttotioe^  thai  next  Tuesday,  January 
loth,  ehe  will  sing  there,  and  so  continue  during,' 
the  8«'a'i<in.'  A  firtnii^ht  later,  this  'lady'  is 
more  tamiliarly  called  the  'Italian  woman'  in 
the  notice  given  in  the  Oaaatte,  that  she  would 
not  only  sing  at  York  btulilin-s  eviry  Tuesday, 
but  on  Thursday  in  Freeman  syard,  Comhill. 
She  was  the  first  Italian  who  sang  in  England. 
In  the  theatrical  advertisement  for  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  .June  1,  1703,  it  is  said  that  'Signora 
Franicsca  Margarita  de  rEjiine  will  ning,  being 
positively  the  last  time  of  her  «iii<,'inir  on  tlio 
stiige  <lunng  her  stay  in  England.'  She  con- 
tinued, notwitlurtandiog  this,  to  sing  during  the 
whole  of  that  month;  nor  did  she  ever  quit 
England,  but  remahied  here  till  the  time  of  her 
deatli.  aliout  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

On  Jan.  29,  1704,  Maigherita  sang,  for  the 
first  time,  at  Druty  Lane.  On  her  second  ap- 
pt-arancc  there  was  a  di.sturbaiice  in  the  the.atre, 
whUe  she  was  singing,  the  insti^tion  of  whioh 
was  attributed  to  her  His.  Tofta,  whose  ser* 
vant  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  priin  ip  il  ,i.,'«  ntH  in  it. 
Mrs.  Tofti^  liowever,  indiguantly  deuie<l  this  in 
ft  letter  to  JOnSn,  printed  ia  the  'Daily  Counuit* 


Feb.  8, 1 704.  Tn  1705  *Anlnoe*  wasprodueed,  M 

announced  in  the  '  Paily  Courant,'  •  a  new  ofw-ni, 
after  tlie  Italian  nmuner,  all  sung,  being  set  by 
Master  Clayton,  with  dancer  and  singing  before 
and  after  the  oftera,  l>v  Si«;ti<ir!i  F.  Margarita 
del'  Epine.'  This  singing  was  probably  in  Itahan. 
Sbu  aaag  in  Greber's  'Temple  of  Love.'  the 
year  after ;  Mid  in  1 707  in  '  Thomyris,'  the  musio 
taken  from  .Scarlatti  and  Buononciui,  the  recita< 
tives  and  accompaniments  Ixing  added  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Dr.)  Pepusch.  She  4ang  also  in '  Ca^ 
milla,'  perfonning  her  part  in  Italian,  while  the 
English  sinj,'ere  tmivj,  tlitir         laiiL:uai^e.  These 
r6U»  ehe  repeated  in  1708,  and  in  1709  added 
that  of  Marine  in  8cariatti*B  '  Pyrriins  and  De- 
metrius,' arranged  for  the  English  stage  by 
.Swinv  and  Ha^m.    In  1710  she  sang  in  'Alma- 
hide,  that  open»  the  first  ever  perfonned  wboLf 
in  Italian  00  OUT  stage,  tbe  names  of  neither 
poet  nor  composer  of  which  are  known  ;  and 
again  in  '  Hydaspes.'    In  addition  to  tht-^e.  >ht 
took  part  in  '  Autiochus*  and  '  .\mbleto,'  and  m 
Handel's  'Pastor  Fido'  and  '  Hinaldo'  in  1713; 
and  in  the  pasticcio  'Emelinda'  and  Handel's 
'Teseo'  in  1713.   She  continued  to  sing  until 
1718,  when  she  married  Or.  Pepusdi,  and  le- 
tireii    from   the   stage.     She  is  .said  to  liave 
bnxight  him  a  fortune  of    1 0,000.   '  Her  execn« 
tioB  waa  of  a  very  difforent  order' from  that  of  the 
English  singers  of  that  time.  '  and  involved  real 
dithoulties.    Indeed,  her  musical  merit  must 
hava  been  very  oonsiderable  to  have  kept  her  so 
loni^'  in  favour  on  the  English  stage,  where,  till 
employed  at  the  opera,  she  sang  either  in  musi-  > 
oal  entertainments,  or  between  the  acta,  alBMWt  | 
every  nit,'bt.    lU.'i'(ki§  Ixjiug  out-hindi'lu  she  was 
BO  swarthy  and  ill-favoureil,  that  her  husband  j 
uaed  to  call  her  Umtte,  a  namu  to  which  she  I 
answered  with  as  much  good  humour  as  if  be 
had  called  her  Helen'  (,Bumey).  It  was,  perhaps, 
owing  to  this  ugliness,  that  no  portrait  of  her 
was  ever  made.  She  was  •  woman  of  pecfisctlj 
go.Kl  character;  but  Dean  Swift,  who  was  no 
re8{>ecter  of  |ien»ons,  particularly  musical,  in  hit 
'  Journal  to  Stelhs'  Aug.  6, 1711,  being  nt  Wind- 
sor says,  *  We  have  a  mnrie-meeting  in  onr  toem 
to  niu'ht.    I  wont  to  the  rehearsal  of  it,  and  there 
was  iblargarita,  and  her  sister  [G.  Maria  Gallin], 
and  another  diisb.and  a  parcel  of  fiddlers;  I  wm 
weary  and  would  not  go  t'i  the  meeting  whfi-h  I 
am  sorry  for,  because  I  heanl  it  was  a  great 
assembly.'    She  appears  to  hnve  been  aa  ex* 
tellent  musician,  not  only  as  a  8in'_,'pr.  btit  al-«o 
as  an  extraordinary  performer  on  the  h&rp»i- 
chord,  and  marks  an  era  ia  the  history  of  music 
in  England.  [J-M.] 

ERARD,  is  the  name  of  the  singer  who  per- 
formed the  principal  liass  part  in  *  Alexandc:r's 
Feast'  on  its  Hrst  production  at  Covent  Garden. 
Feb.  19.  1 736.  He  was  probably  a  Frenchman: 
but  nothing  mora  ia  kiMMm  of  him  than  U» 
nbove&ek  [J.lf.] 

ERARD.  The  name  borne  by  this  firm  of 
harp  and  pianoforte  makers  has  been  known 
alauMt  ai  long  in  England  m  in  f^MSM^  its 
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ERARD. 

workflhopa  IwTing  been  eBtablished  in  London 
near  the  oloee  of  the  laat  eentory.  not  loi^  after 

tljOhC-  iu  r*ari».  The  reputjition  of  Krard's  house 
is  M  much  due  to  sucoe«ttful  improvementH  in 
the  harp  m  In  the  pianoforte,  those  of  the  harp 

being  ol'  like  imp)rtunce  to  the  perfcctinLT  <if  the 
violin  aocouiplished  by  the  faiuous  CreinuuA 
naken. 

Sebastie.v  ERAnn  vraa  born  at  Strasabnrp  in 
I75J»  and  was  early  |»ut  to  his  fathers  handicraft 
of  cabinet-maker.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  sixt'  cn  he  went  to  Paris  and  j'l;u'e<i  himself 
with  a  harpsichord  -  maker.  He  had  eoon  the 
Opportunity  to  display  bis  practical  ingenuity  by 
tme  oonstruction  of  a  mechanical  harpsichord, 
which  wan  described  by  the  AhM  Boussier  in 
1776.  The  Duchess  of  Villeroi  took  notice  of 
him,  and  allotted  to  him  a  workshop  in  her  own 
ehAtean,  where,  in  1777,  he  made  the  first  piano 
forte  constructed  in  France.  Acconling  V>  Fctis 
this  was  a  square  with  two  unisons  and  five 
oetavas,  slminr  to  the  English  and  German 
Instrtiinenta  that  had  been  iniixirti?<1.  He  now 
ectabliiibed  himself,  with  his  brother  Jean  Bap- 
tbte,  in  the  Roe  da  Bourbon.  Their  atiooess 
exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  Parif^ian  musical 
iiutruuibDt  -  makere  known  as  Luthiers,  and 
bekmging  to  tiie  Flaa-makers'  Guild,  they  used 
the  power  they  possessed  to  seize  Erard's  work- 
sliopa;  Louis  XVI,  however,  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  brnthcrs,  and  conferred  upon  Sebaittien  (A.D. 
17^5)  <^  brecet  permitting  him  to  make  'forte* 
pianos*  independent  of  uie  guild,  but  obliging 
him  to  employ  workmen  who  had  satisfied 
its  regulations.  (Bimbault,  'The  Pianoforte/ 
i860,  p.  114.) 

The  French  Revolution  mnipollcd  Sebasticn 
Erud  to  leave  Paris,  and  we  hnd  him  in  London 
ift  1794  taking  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
harjis  and  piannfortf  s.  He  returned  to  Paris, 
After  the  Terror,  iu  1796,  in  which  year  he  made 
his  tint  grand  piano,  using  the  English  action, 
which,  Fetis  informs  us,  he  continue*!  with  until 
ibo8.  In  1809  he  patented  a  repetition  grand 
pfaiao  action,  the  first,  and  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  the  harp,  nearly  completing  tbat 
ingenious  double  action  which  was  begun  alx>ut 
1786  and  was  perfected  in  1810.  A  feature  in 
the  1809  patent  was  the  inverted  bridge  or  up- 
ward bearing  at  the  wmtplank  bridge  of  the 
piano,  since  universally  adoptetl.  Advanced  ago 
made  iSebastien  leave  to  his  nephew  Pikiuie 
Bbabd  (bom  1796)  the  {ntroduenkm  of  his  per- 
fected rt'[»  tition  action,  the  patent  for  which 
was  taken  out  in  London  in  i8ii.  Sebustien 
died  in  1831.  In  1835  the  patent  was  extended 
to  Pierre  Envrd  for  seven  years  on  the  plea  of 
i(0  gre.at  vahie  and  of  the  losses  sustained  in 
working  it.  Tlie  inveiiiidn  in  1838  of  the  Har- 
monic Par  in  claimc!  fi  r  hitn  (I»r.  Oscar  Paid, 
*Ge»chichte  d»?M  CiaMcrrt,  Leipzig,  1868).  [See 
PlAXOFOBTE.] 

Pierre  Erard  died  at  the  Ch&teau  do  la 
Muette.  Pa«8y,  near  Paris,  in  1855.  His  widow, 
Mme.  Krard.  succeeded  him,  and  has  maintained 
the  high  reputation  of  the  house.        (A.  J.  H.] 
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EBBA,  Dov  DiONioi,  a  much  esteemed  com* 
poser  of  Milan  at  the  end  of  the  1 7th  oentuir. 

Like  Marcello  and  Astorga  he  was  of  noble  birth, 
and  appears  never  to  ha\  u  fdled  any  oifice.  The 
title  of  Don  given  him  by  c^iadrio,  and  thai  of 
'K'^'  mcntiiined  lul  w,  ^h..w  that  he  was  in 
holy  ordem.  In  1604  he  took  part  with  Valtel« 
lin*  m  the  ooraposftfoa  of  the  opera  of  Arkm, 
and  in  169.;  with  Besorzi  and  P>atte!<tini  in 
that  of  Artemio.  But  Erba's  iutere«t  tu  us 
lies  in  the  tut  that  he  is  not  improbably  the 
c<^)mpoBer  of  a  Magnificat  for  3  choirs,  from  which 
Handel  borrowed  more  ur  less  clot^ely  for  several 
pieces  in  the  second  part  of  Israel  in  £^pt.  A 
complete  copy  of  this  work,  entitled  '  Magnificat. 
Del  R'  Sgr.  Erba,'  is  in  the  library  of  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society,  and  a  partial  one  (ending  in 
the  middle  of  a  sheet),  in  Handel's  writing,  with* 
out  title  ordate,  in  Buckingham  Palace.  Opinioni 
are  dividf  fl  as  to  whether  it  is  an  original  com- 
}»c>sition  of  Handel  s  Italian  time  {,1 707-10),  or  of 
Krba.  LifovovroftlwftnBerareMr.  Sdiffileher 
and  ProfesHor  Mtofiuren  (Preface  to  Israel  in 
Egypt  tor  the  3.  H.  B.).  It  is  obvious  tbat  but 
for  the  existence  of  the  MS.  by  Handel  the  quee* 
tion  would  never  have  been  raised.  The  wholo 
evidence  is  examined  at  great  length  and  pains  by 
Dr.  Chrysander  (Handel,  i.  168-1 78),  whose  con- 
clusion IS  strongly  in  favour  of  its  l>eing  Erba's. 
He  shows  that  the  date  of  Handel's  MS.  is  prob- 
alil y  1 735-40  (Israel  wa^  1 738);  that  it  has  marks 
of  l^ing  a  copy  and  not  an  original  oomposition ; 
that  the  paper  is  not  Italian,  but  the  same  with 
that  us'mI  for  h\n  F.nL'linh  works;  and  that  the 
style  of  the  music  ditfen»  materially  from  Handel's 
style  whether  early  or  late.  In  addition  it  might 
be  urged  that  it  is  extremely  itii]irnViable  that  in 
a  copy  of  a  work  of  Handel's  his  powerful  name 
would  ho  displaoed  on  tlie  title  in  &voor  of  tho 
insignificant  one  of  Erba. 

The  pieces  in  which  the  Magnificat  is  em- 
ployed mn,  aoooiding  to  Mr.  Maofiuroi^  aa 
follows : — 


[G.l 


The  Lord  is  my  1 
He  is  my  God. 
The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war. 
The  depths  have  covered  them. 
Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord. 
Thou  sentest  forth  thy  wratlu 
And  with  the  blast. 
TIm  earth  swallowed  fbem. 
Thov  in  Thy  mercy. 

ERP'ACH,  CnnisTiAK,  bom  aVHTit  j~fio  at 
Algesbeim  in  the  Palatinate.    About  iOck>  he 
became  organist  to  the  Fuggers  at  Augsburg, 
and  in  1628  was  appointed  '  Kathshcrr'  of  tlic 
same  city.    His  'Moii  K.arri  seu  cantus  uiusici 
vocibaa  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  et  pluribus,  ad  omne  genus 
in-itrnmenti  ninr*i(  i  aci  iiuod.atis '  was  [)ublished 
I  in  his  lifetiuie  at   Aug.iburg.  Bodeuschatz's 
I  'Floiikginm  Portense'  and  Schad's  -Prumptu- 
I  arium  mosices'  (Strasburg)  contain  motets  of  hia 
I  in  4,  6,  and  8  piurts.   MS.  oompositions  of  his  are 
in  the  cathe<hal  library  at  Augsbnig  and  in  the 
I  Royal  Ubrary  at  Berlin.  lh\  G.] 
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£RK,  Ldowio  Chbistiah,  born  J«n.  6, 1S07. 
si  Wetalar,  whora  his  fiiUker  wm  entliedrml 

organist ;  has  rendered  very  important  ttervices 
to  Gennan  popular  muno.  He  studied  music 
undar  his  hmu  and  AuM  of  Offimbach,  re- 
wiving  his  ),'cneml  education  from  Spies**,  a 
well-known  teacher  at  Frankturt.  Here  ho  re- 
mained for  some  yean  enjoying  the  society  of 
the  best  Darmstadt  musirians.  In  1826  ho  wa« 
ap{>uinted  prufe«&ur  at  tlie  itiachen'  aeminary 
at  Moan  on  <he  Lower  Rhine,  and  it  was  here 
tliat  his  connection  with  jmpular  music  began. 
]Ie  st^trtod  musical  festivals  at  Kemacheidt, 
Ruhrort,  Daisburg,  and  other  small  towns, 
which  largely  contributed  to  the  taste  for  sacred 
and  secular  part-musio.  In  1836  he  was  ap- 
pointed muidcal  professor  of  the  royal  seminary 
•t  iieriin,  and  in  Uia  fiillowiqg  Tear  oondnctor  of 
the  newly-fenned  eatbednl  eamr,  wUoii  poet, 
for  want  of  proper  support,  he  relimjuished  in 
1840  in  favour  of  Neithardt.  in  1843  he 
ftHmded  a  Mttunergeaangvereiny  wUdi  ami  exists 
in  Berlin,  for  the  express  purp<we  of  singing 
Volkslieder.  Ue  himself  states  that^  apart 
from  the  BMmbera  of  this  ehonl  society,  he  has 
given  miiHioal  education  to  no  less  than  400 
Prussian  »ch>iohna«tcrs.  While  still  at  Moers  he 
publisherl  some  coUeotioiBa  of  Ueder  harmonised 
by  himself,  and  these  now  amount  to  forty,  large 
and  Hiiiall — comprising  chorals  and  other  sacred 
and  liturgical  music— of  which  ft  liafc  la  giTen 
by  Mendel.  Among  them  the  most  important 
i«  his  '  DeutHcher  Liederhort,'  of  which  vol.  i. 
coiitaius  modem  'Volkslieder,'  and  vol.  ii.,  now 
in  the  preas,  those  of  the  I3th-i8th  centuries. 
Jacob  Grimm  says  of  rd.  i.,  '  Of  all  collections 
of  our  Gorman  Volkslieder  this  is  the  fullest  and 
moat  trustworthy.'  Etk  still  oontinttea  Ida  use- 
fill  and  indefatigable  naeaidiea  on  this  snbject. 
In  lie  wa-s  apf>ointe4i  director  of  music.  In 
the  banning  of  1877  he  resigned  his  post  in 
the  seminary  at  Berlin,  aiid  waa  aoooeeded  by 
iMenel.  [F.G.] 

E  k  N  A  N  I.  Italian  opera  In  4  acta,  by  Verdi, 
founded  on  the  Hemani  of  Victor  Hugo;  pro- 
duce<l  at  Venice  in  March  1S44.  On  its  pnKluc- 
tion  at  the  Th«^tre  Italieni  Paris — Jan.  6, 1846  — 
the  libretto  was  altered  in  obodleiiee  to  the  wish 
of  Victor  lliiix").  Thf  personages  were  changed 
from  Spaiiiiirda  to  Italiaus,  and  the  name  of  the 
piece  was  altered  to  '  11  Pnxscritto.'  In  England 
Emani  was  first  played  at  Her  Majeaty'a  Xheatre, 
March  8,  1845. 

KKNST,  Heikrich  Wilhklu,  cdebnted 
▼iolin-player,  was  bom  at  Briinn  in  MwaTia  in 
1814.  As  a  "pufXl  of  the  Vienna  Conservatorium 
he  had  Bohm  for  his  master  on  the  violin,  and 
studied  counterpoint  and  oompoeition  under 
6ey fried.  0e  afterwarda  Teosived  instmotion 
from  Mayseder,  ami  soon  achieved  great  pro- 
iiciencv  on  his  instrument.  When  sixteen  he 
made  nia  flnt  tonr  and  played  wHh  mneh  anooeaa 
at  Munich,  Stuttgart  and  Frankfort.  At  that 
time  Pa^'anini  was  travelling  in  Germany,  and 
Ernst,  greatly  f;i,~cinated  by  this  extraordinary 
aitia^  followed  ium  from  town  to  town  in  order 


to  beoome  familiar  with  the  peculiaritiea  of  hia 
style  and  ieekmiqut,  Towarda  the  end  of  39  1w 
wont  to  Paria,  and  lived  there  for  six  yeans, 
studying  and  repeatedly  playing  in  public. 
tween  1838  and  44  be  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  Eiinipe,  meetin^f  everjTvhere  with  enonnooa 
success.    Un  his  appearing  in  Leipzig 
greeted  him  with  one  of  thoae  genial  critidBaBi 
wliich  are  so  characteristic  of  him  ( '  Gesammeltc 
^k;hriften,'  Jan.  14,  1840.)   On  April  15, 1S44  he 
made  his  first  appearanoe  at  the  Philharmoiiic, 
after  which  he  regularly  came  to  London  f  >r  the 
seation  and  soon  settled  there  entirely.  After  6>^mf^ 
years  however  his  health  began  to  fail,  and  he  h»<i 
to  give  up  plapng  in  public.    He  died  at  Nice 
Octobers,  iH65.a^er  a  painful  and  protracted  ill- 
ness. Ernst's  playing  was  distinguished  by  great 
boldneai  in  the  exeontioa  of  t*tohni<Tal  diflicultiea  1 
of  the  moat  haaaxdooa  character.   At  the  same 
time  his  cantilt-no  w.^s  full  of  d>ep  feeling,  and 
his  tone  had  a  peculiar  chann.     Tha  waim 
impuhdve  nature  of  the  man  waa  TnfliiotMi  fa  hb 
fiery  passionate  style.    V>ut  it  must  nol  be  avp- 
posed  that  he  waa  a  mere  virtuoso.   Snmt  waaa 
thflroqgh  mndeian,  and  although  oritioa  have 
found  fiudt  ^^ith  his  reading  of  cla.<vical  mualo^ 
0JMfch<MB(Mb8r  hand  very  oom^etMit  judgea  have 

quartet-player. 

As  a  composer  he  started  with  salon-pieoes 
and  brilliant  fantaaiaa,  whidt  hare  not  ninBh 

intrinsic  merit,  but  are  extremely  effective  a»d 
well  written  for  the  instrument,  and  m>wtly  very 
difficult.  The  '  EI<<gie,'  which  haa  had  a  loi^ 
run  of  popularity,  is  perhaps  the  beet  rpeciroes 
of  the  first,  the  fikntasias  on  airs  from  Koasini  • 
Ott  llo,  and  on  Hungarian  airs,  of  tlM  aeeand 
kind.  Ihe  Conosrto  in  F  aharp  minor  (op.  13) 
deaervoB  apeetal  notioe.  It  ia  a  oompositMB  «f 
no  mean  order,  equally  diNtinguii*lied  by  the 
nobility  of  ita  ideas  and  ita  akilful  ffwtiniia 
of  the  ocoheabra.  ^lat  it  ia  aeldom  heard  is 
due  to  its  enormous  technical  difficulties,  whidi 
even  Ernat  himself  did  not  alwaya  auooeed  ia 
maatering.  Tide  work  may  weu  |wtify  tha 
axBumption  tliat  Ermst,  had  he  lived,  migbt 
have  wade  some  valuable  additiuna  to  the 
litentore  of  tho  violin.  The  beat-kaoera  aaMMg 
his  compositions  for  the  violin  are  :  I)eux 
nocturnes,  op.  I  ;  Elegie.  op.  10 ;  Faataaim  ea 
airs  from  Boarini's  Otello,  op.  11;  OoaoaatiBa 
in  1),  op.  12;  Polonaise  de  Concert,  op.  17; 
Variations  on  i>utch  airs,  op.  18;  Introdoc- 
tfam,  caprice,  and  fina]«»  on  tm  from  II  Pixata. 
op.  19;  Rondo  Papageno,  op.  30:  Fantasia  on 
Le  Propbiite,  op.  24;  Hungarian  airs,  up.  22  . 
Concerto  pathiHique  in  F|  minor,  op.  a).  In 
conjunction  with  Ferd.  HiUer  he  wrote  a  number 
of  very  pretty  doefa  ibr  piano  and  violin,  a  hich 
were  published  uuder  the  title  of 'Pena^a  fi^i- 
tivee.'  He  also  published  an  imitation  of  ftw^- 
nini'a  onoe  fiunoua  *CiMmaval  de  Tnniau,'  He 
wrote  two  strinfi;  quart*  I.*,  in  r>b  and  A.  The 
latter  of  these  was  his  laitt  work,  and  waa  placed 
under  Joadbun**  lead  at  tha  Monday  Popular 
Conoertib  June  ^  64*. 
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EROICA. 

EROICA.  The  Si.vfonia  Eboioa  m  the  third 
of  Beotho\  on*8  Syinphoaioii,  the  greatest  piece  of 
Programme  music  yet  compoMxi.  The  title  is  his 
own — 'tiinfimiA  eroica  compoeta  net  iasteggiare 
il  tovTaiirB  di  on  grand*  nomo  detBokte  ft  Sua 
Altezza  Sert'nis!«iiuji  il  Princiiio  <li  Lobkowit* 
da  Luigi  van  Beeihoven.  Op.  S5* 
PteiinoDO.  Boom  o  Oolonla  pfOHo  V»  Sfanrook/ 
(N.  B.  the  It  ilian  :  the  titles  of  Symphonies  i 
and  a  are  in  French.)  But  its  original  title  was 
•bnplf 'fionaiMrte.  Loaia  van  6eethoT«n.*  The 
subject  was  aiii»ge»te(l  to  him — perhaps  as  early 
as  1 798,  two  years  before  the  known  completion 
of  <lw  lit  Symphony^by  Bemadotte,  the  IVench 
ambassador  at  Vienna ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
his  having  8«t  scriouHly  to  wurk  at  it  till  the 
aammer  of  1803.  On  his  return  to  town  in  the 
Mftonm  of  that  year  he  played  the  Finale  to 
MKhler  and  Breuning  (Thayer,  ii.  336).  £arly 
in  1804  the  work  was  finiHhe<i,  an<l  the  MS.  lay 
on  Beethoven's  table  with  the  title-page  aojust 
given,  waiting  for  tnuumisshm  to  the  fvet 
Consul  at  Tarix.  T!iit  tli"  news  of  Najioleon's 
aieamption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  reached  Bee- 
tfufveii:  his  Ihith  in  hb  hmo  wm  at  <moe  de> 
■troycd.  and  he  tore  off  the  title  in  a  rago.  The 
cover  of  the  MS.  now  in  the  Library  of  the 
*Oeeelhrhsft  der  Muaikfreande'  at  Vienna — a 
curious  medley  <>f  ink  anrl  pencil — stantLs  as  ^'iveii 
on  page  183  of  tliis  work,  and  thus  ap[>ears  t<> 
kava  beea  an  intaniiediato  form  between  the 
original  and  the  present  title.  Bat  this  point 
has  not  yet  been  investigated. 

If  we  might  venture  to  assume  that  Beethoven 
weighed  his  words  as  oaiefoUj  as  he  did  his 
ikotes,  we  might  inftr  from  the  word  'sorrenire* 
in  the  final  title  that  to  him  Nu]>oleon,  by  be- 
aomipg  EmpercMr,  had  ceased  to  be  a  'hero*  or  a 
*  great  man  as  mudi  as  if  ha  were  aetoally  dead. 

The  work  is  in  4  movementu : — (i)  Allegro 
oon  brio,  Eb.  (a)  Marcia  fuuebre.  Adagio  assai, 
0  minor.  (3)  Soheno  and  Trint.  All«gio  vivaoe, 
Bk.  (4)  Finale.  Allegro  molto ;  interrupted  by 
a  Poco  An>lante,  and  ending  in  a  Presto.  Eb. 

Under  Bahtien  the  cuzioosooincidence  between 
the  puhject  of  the  1st  movement  and  that  of  an 
early  overture  of  Mozart's  has  boon  [>ointed  out. 
This -movement  may  be  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte  ; 
it  is  certainly  one  of  Beethoven  ^W— 'f.  The 
Coda  forms  an  epoch  in  composition. 

The  subject  of  the  Scherzo  is  aaid  by  Marx 
(L.  V.  B.  Leben  &  Schaffea  i.  a;^  to  be  a  Volks- 
Ued,  beginning  ssfl^kyws:— 
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athi  «u  tcti  ila  Tii<i  mlttlcr  Lr.i  -  cr    ter  -  tixu 


But  this  requires  confirm  ition.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Beethoven  uml  the  Austrian 
Vidksliwler  as  themes  oftcnt-r  tlinn  is  onlinarily 
suspected  ;  but  this  one  at  leudt  him  not  yet  been 
identified  with  certainty. 

The  Finale  is  a  set  of  Tariationi,  the  theme  of 
which,  whether  a  YolksHed  or  not,  was  a  singular 
fisTourite  with  Beethoven.  He  used  it  4 
time^  in  the  fiall^wi^g  otikr     ^i)  in  the  finale 


of  Prometheus  (1800) ;  (a')  inaO^ntret.mz  (iRoi); 
(3)  as  themo  of  a  set  of  variatiuiu*  aiui  a  fugue, 
for  Piano  solo  (op.  35,  i8oj):  and  t  .\)  in  the 
Bjanphony.  The  intention  of  this  Pinale  has 
heen  often  ehallenged,  and  will  probably  never 
be  definitely  ascertainetl ;  but  the  Poco  andante, 
wliich  interrupts  the  AUmoo  vatAto,  and  to  which 
all  the  lattsr  might  well  be  a  mere  introdoodon, 
is  at  once  solemn  enmigh  and  celestial  tnou^^h  to 
stand  for  the  apotheosis  of  a  hero  even  as  great 
as  the  one  portrayed  in  the  fint  nwvemeat. 

The  Symphony  was  purcha»e<l  by  Prince  Lob- 
kovritz.  There  is  an  interesting  story  of  its  having 
been  played  three  times  in  one  evening  by  the 
Prince's  band,  to  satiffv  tlie  enthusiasm  of  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  passing  thrv)ugh 
Vienna  in  strict  incognito;  but  the  first  known  per- 
formance (semi-priTate)  was  in  Dec.  1 804,  when  it 
was  preceded  by  the  previous  a  Symphonies  and 
the  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  C  minor.    The  first 

«ublio  perjEbrmanoe  was  at  the  Theatre  '  an  d«r 
iTien*  on  Sunday  arening,  April  7,  1805,  "t  a 
concert  of  Clement's,  where  it  was  announced  as 
in  U$f  and  was  oonduoied  by  Beethoven.  Caemy 
rsBMoabered  tliat  at  this  perfermanee  some  one 
in  the  gallery  called  out  '  I'd  give  a  kreutzer,  if 
it  were  over.'  In  England  it  was  played  by  the 
Philhannonic  Society  at  the  and  ooneort  of  tha 
yar — Feb.  28,  181 4 — and  is  announced  AS 
'  coutaming  the  Funeral  March.'  in  France  il 
was  the  opening  work  of  the  first  concert  of  tha 
Soci^t^  des  Concerts  (Conservatoire),  March  q, 
1828.  It  was  published  by  Simrock  of  Bonn,  the 
publisher  of  tha  tal  4  Symphania^  Oot. 
1806. 

Hie  mrasaal  length  of  tiia  Eraiea  !s  aAnfUedl 

by  Beetlidvcn  himself  in  a  memorandum  prefixed 
to  the  original  edition,  in  which  he  requests  that 
it  may  be  plaosd  nearer  the  beginning  than  the 
end  of  the  Programme — say  after  an  Overture, 
an  Air.  and  a  Onoerto — so  that  it  may  produce 
its  proper  and  intsnded  effect  on  the  audienca 
before  they  become  weariod.  He  ha«  also  given 
a  notice  as  to  the  3rd  horn  part,  a  very  unusual 
nondssnenrifm  on  his  part.  [Q.] 

EIITM  ANN,«BI  Babone«s.  This  lady,  whoso 
maiden  name  was  Dorotiiea  Ciwilia  Gramuann,  of 
Offenbaofa  near  Frankfort,  will  go  down  topoeterity 
an  an  intimate  friend  of  Ret-tliovt'n'K,  and  one  of 
the  most  competent  inter}>reter8  of  his  pianoforte 
music  during  his  lifetime.  She  passed  many 
years  in  Vienna.  We  hear  of  her  there  fn»m 
Reiuhardt'  in  Feb.  1809,  when  her  hai<iband  was 
major  of  the  'Hoch  und-deutachmeister'  infantry 
foment.  Beichardt  met  her  at  her  sister's.  Mine. 
Franke's,  and  at  Zmeskall's,  and  heard  her  play 
the  FanUisia  in  Cf  minor  (op.  a 7,  no.  a)  and  a 
Quartet  (perham  an  airangcnnent  of  the  Quintet, 
op.  16) :  and  his  description  implies  that  she  had 
Ixtth  great  power  and  gr<-at  dt  licacy  of  expres- 
sion, and  a  beautiful  singing  tone.  On  the 
ssoond  oooasiea  Olemanti  was  prwent,  and  waa 
so  far  8ur])rised  out  of  his  usual  taciturnity  as  to 
exclaim  more  than  onoe  '  Mle  joue  en  grand 
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which  are  admirable^  while  otheni  on  be  of  no 
interert  to  any  one.  [M.  C.  C.  ] 


mutre.*  The  Trio  in  D  ^op.  70)  and  the  Sonata 
in  £  (op.  90)  were  also  pieces  of  hen ;  and  her 

pUyin'j:  of  the  Larpo  in  the  former  and  the  2nd 
moTeuient  iu  the  latter  are  spoken  of  by  Sohind- 
ler  as  marvels  of  expression  in  diflSsrant  diieotionB 
(i.  241).  In  i8io  fihe  waa  still  in  Vienna,  and 
we  have  another  report  of  her  from  W.  E.  MliUer, 
of  Bremen,'  who  met  her  at  the  liouse  of  Gay- 
tniiller.  with  fnur  other  laili«  s,  all  ^'o,  m1  jilayera, 
but  whom,  iu  hia  o[iiuion,  uhe  ikit  tjurpauritiU,  not 
BO  much  in  execution  as  in  her  rendering  of  the 
intention  and  character  of  the  music,  and  in 
ikncy  and  ezpresidon.  Between  the«e  two  dates 
bhe  had  had  lessons  from  fieethov  uu,  and  had 
beoome  vei^  intimate  with  him.  He  viaiu^l  the 
BrtBiaae  m  ilie  evenings,  and  dm  wonld  play  to 
hin^  while  he  made  himself  thoroughly  at  home.' 
'Maine  liebe  werthe  Dorothea  CacUia'  is  the 
bevinniiuF  of  the  only  letter  firam  him  to  her  yet 
publishedt  in  which  he  conveys  to  her  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  noble  and  imaginative  Sonata  in  A, 
op.  101,  which  bears  her  name.  During  the 
Krtinanns'  stay  in  Vienna  she  lo«t  a  child.  Pm-c- 
thuVHn  at  tir»t  discuntinuud  his  visits,  but  at 
length  asked  her  to  call  on  him,  and  naying  '  we 
will  talk  in  music,'  played  to  her  for  more  than 
au  huur,  '  in  which  he  said  everything ;  and  at 
length  even  gave  mo  comfort.'  * 

It  was  the  happy  lot  of  Mme.  von  Ertmann, 
•Aer  having  been  thns  intimate  with  one  great 
OOnpoeer,  tu  make  the  acquuint:uice  of  another. 
Batlier  more  than  four  years  after  Beethoven's 
death  the  raiment  moved  from  Vienna  to 
Milan,  and  Ceneral  Ertmann  became  oommand- 
ant;  and  there,  in  July  1831,  she  reoeiyed  a 
visit  from  Meadfllsaobn,  then  en  his  letum  from 
Rome,  The  account  may  be  read  in  Mendels- 
sohn's own  delightful  language  in  his  'Keise- 
briefe.'  *  She  played  him  the  Of  minor  EaBtaeia 
and  the  Sonata  in  D  minor  (op.  31,  no.  2\  and 
his  verdict  is  i^uite  in  accordance  with  those  we 
have  already  heard.  '  8he  plays  the  Beethoven 
things  very  beautifully,  althnu<.:)i  it  ia  ao  long 
since  she  studied  them  :  tnu-,  nhe  often  forces 
the  ex|)ri  !«f?ion  a  little,  now  retarding,  and  then 
again  hurrying;  but  certain  meces  ahe  plays 
•plendidly.  and  I  tldnlc  I  Imve  leanit  aomething 
from  her. 

In  1844  Mme.  Ertmann  was  again  living  in 
Vienna,  where  Uosohelea  met  het,  and  induoed 

hor  to  ]il,\y  him  the  ("g  minor  Fantasia  (ii.  123). 
bhe  died  there  iu  1K48,  about  70  years  old.  [G.] 
ESOUDIER,  Makis,  bom  Jme  29,  1S19, 

and  L^on;  born  Sept.  17.  at  Casteluaii<l;iry, 

two  brothers  famous  as  liiUroUtitr$  on  muitic. 
They  were  the  fowidfln  of  'La  Fraaoe  mndoale' 
(1838),  a  weekly  musical  periodical,  and  joint 
authors  of '  iltudes  biographiquessurlesciuuiteuni 
coutem|)orains'  (Paris,  Tussier,  1840);  'Rossini 
sa  vie  et  hoh  a>uvres'  (Paris  1854);  and  '  \  ie 
.  .  .  .  des  cautatrices  celebres,*  etc.  Paris  i8-;6), 
which  contains  ft  life  of  Pagan iui.  Their 
'DicUonnaire  de  muaique'  (5th  ed.,  1872)  is  a 
oompaot  but  very  unequal  work,  many  articles  in 
'  Jlobl.  •Bmhaiw  Mck  4au  l  i  tinilw^iii  Mtaw  Tiltpmrnn ; 

wn. 

*mmMtmtBettMm,Mrutm.    snw.  •mi. 


ESLAVA,  MiocEL  Hilabion,  distinguihh«^l 
Spanish  musician,  bom  Oct.  31,  1807,  near  Pam- 
peluna,  where  he  was  cathednl  chorister.  In 
1824  he  was  appointed  violinist  in  the  cathedral 
at  Pampeluna,  and  iu  182S  ch.apel-niaster  of  that 
at  Ossuna.  Here  he  was  ordained  dcaeon,  and 
took  prieat*a  Olden  when  dmpd-maiter  at  the 
metropolitan  church  of  Seville  (1832).  In  1841 
he  pn>duced  at  Cadiz  his  first  opera. '  U  Solitaiioi.' 
speedily  followed  by  •  La  Tregua  di  Ptdemaide* 
and  '  Pedro  el  Cru*^.'  which  were  Buccessfully 
performed  in  several  Spanish  towns.  In  1844  he 
was  appointed  chapaUmaitnf  to  Queen  Isabella. 
He  has  composed  over  I40  pieces  of  chun-h 
mutiic,  iucluiiiug  masses,  motets,  psalms,  etc 
The  work  by  which  he  will  live  is  his  '  lira 
sacro-humafla '  (Madrid,  Salazar,  1869,  10  vols.X 
a  oolleetion  of  Spanish  church  music  of  the  i6ib- 
19th  centuries,  with  biographical  sketchea  of  the 
oomDosera.  Some  vi  his  oigan  music  appear*  in 
another  ooUeeticn,  Us  *Hoaeo  organioo  espaikd* 
(Madrid).  His  '  Metodo  de  Solteo'  (1846)  has 
been  adopted  throughout  Spain.  His  'Eseoola 
de  armonia  y  comporidon,*  in  3  parts,  hairaoBy,' 
cninpositidn,  and  lut-lody,  the  fruits  of  manv 
years'  labour,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1861  (2nd 
ed.).  He  also  edited  the  'Gaoeta  nvdod  da 
Madrid,'  a  periodical  of  oonridsnlllv  iatCMk, 
Eslava  died  July  23,  1878, 

The  following  aro  the  oontonii  of  lha  'Ln 
aaero-hispafia'  :  — 


Vol .  I  n«th 

lU-iiMv.  At  A4 

i>u.  Ma.niGcai.  4. 
Adoii.  Uomlne  Jem.  ^ 
Fevln.  A.  fiaoeun.  C 

Do.  Ben«diOtai.  H 

iKt.  AxQiu.  4. 

l>.).    Uij.  6. 

I'm.  a wiidfii.  rtirhlii*.  8. 
Ti  fialiixj,  y.  f*nclA  Maler.  4. 

Do.  TiibuUrer  il  ite*clran.  i. 

l>o.  In  pftuloiM  poaltui.  4. 

Do.  MrtiM>nu-e,  pilwima.  4, 

lH>.  Vena  est  lii  luctum.  4. 

Do,  I'recur  I',  Dimiliie.  ^ 
Rlb>:ra,  il.  MMrtilfiot.  4. 

I>o.  VIrfoprudcntiMiiiiA.  IL 

Do.  Bei  Mitem  DavUl.  & 
Torrentv*.  A.  !>■,  MacDiflckt.  4. 

Du.  Hortiu  ODMlaiH.  4k 

Do.  Int«r  f MlilnillHi,  ^ 

Di>.  KiauilikI  DomiDoa  4L 
lfi>raJ«s  Ch.  Ktnritiirmaa 

Do.  O  va«  unine*.  4. 

Du.  Verbum  tniijuiua.  & 

Do.  O  cnu  •*«.  & 

IH}.  UmeatAlMtar  iMOb.  % 

IV..  Kjrrie:  ClirMa:  Otato.  < 

K«cob«il<>,  B.  Immutenrar.  i, 

iKi.  Kxunrr.  4. 

V'K  Kirmri  ilcut  orin.  4. 
FiT4»iiiJe/.  r.  I>i*i»T.lt,  dnilt.  4. 

Du.  tieu  mlbj  UomliM.  4. 
Bernal,  A.  A**MMIiMlMak 
Robl«<lo.M.  DimilMlaH.  C 

Do.  Itccvtn  rul  omnia.  4. 

Dti.  llaxn*  oprra.  4*0. 

Do.  Stiiui^ai  llluil  Kvr.  4. 
Vol..  1.  11.  2  (Mill  r.-nt.1. 

Victoria.  J.  L.  de.  Man, '  Av«  nmi% 
•Mis.'  «Mto. 
Do.  VawlsagWMM. 

Do.  O  Domlnc. 
Du.  J«nj  dolcU  memoflk 
I>o.  O  quam  itloriu^um. 
Du.  Iau  llllr. 

!><>.  lieiiukiB  BiaM,  'at  euto 


Gaemm.  F.  rai»lo  ic<.  If  al*baM^ 

Do.  Do.  Me.  Joa&DcxDL  tMSt 

Do.  An  vtno.  s. 

Do.  Traha  ne  poM.  8. 

Do.  Mas,  -UaiiteMl  r«aM.*C 
Kavarro,  J.  M.  iMda  iaraal^C 

Do.  In  Mtlu  IsrarL  4. 

UiK  MaciiiBcat  Imi  l.mL  4. 

Do.       Do.       aii  touL  4. 

l>o.       Dtt.       sir)  u>uL  4. 
Castetto.  V.  drl.  t^uis  ceiia  MC- 

tMXlt. 

Do.  OalUiodo.  &. 
La*  loUiitaa,  T.  de.  Tlctiii«r  ft»> 
Omul  «. 

Camarto.  M.  0.  DvfaMir  atas 

Ul>paiuc.  S. 
Ortli.  IM-«n«t  din.  & 
I  nrialjc.'.  1'.  Sarla  tItvo-  &• 

VOL.  U  OTUi  ceoU. 
C0Mai.a.BadkMMa  & 

ue«,A. a 
Oa.  OwSp  s«rt  axffc  C 

Do.  A*e  Varla  Ik 
H«f«di«.A.  d^m^riialttipvt 

Umhm).  4. 
Talallik r. QnI Uaraa.  Sa& 
Komtro.  a.  Ubcn  m.  S 
Vcana.  M.  VlllaaNeo  lifiiilMa  S 

iTFDco,  S.  O  Dontad.  S 
Vargiu.  V.  dr.  Maenlfirat.  a 
llaban.  G.  Vixv  in.4.  & 
jBarft.  A.  VuliirraMi  ( 

Do.  Dum  oacnim  ] 
Caaeda.  D.  Mavk.  «. 

N  ol..  IL  in.  V  virth  cOTt.V 
i'onuc  D.  Man, '  In  uliu  bract.'  4, 

f*rti>»cMsia*lstiiiMiiw>.'  a 
iiMw.o.aiiMm  4< 

DOb O  Bu  ilvllu.  a««i< 
l>o.Qa»«Mit(A.   S  Da. 

Do.  VUi  «ppcio<a!B,  •  Do. 
IK>.  Sai.rti  )la.  U.  ^  I>u. 
Do.  NaUtiia*  tua.  •  Do. 

•  ma 
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OrtaOi.  UamiUtkk 

,  8.  O  To«  oinnrn. 


Pr1et«.  J.  recta*.  4  (itr.. 

triiDip  .  iTiinL 
ru;IUr.  IL  L«u<la8hia.  ft. 
MwiMiitMM.  A.  ammmimmm- 
lAiaYlfitalliib  H 

VOL.  nr.  Fbt  OMbowtjb 

Ilo.  O  Mcrutn  coriTWIum.  i. 
IK).  Hon"  r»«t..r  4. 
I>o.  O  wliil&rtt  hintls.  H 
D«.  I(e<)<ilrm  ni*.<«.  •(oteltjl 
Uo.  rVM  mUiL  8. 
I>0.T(4MwtaMik  Ik 
])ei.IlbmM.  IL 

VOL.  V  nwh  MtiU 

LttMm*.  N.  BUbU  niAier  03 

Venn).  S. 
ADilrevL  Pr.  Nttoe  dlmllta  4. 
I>a.  »^^«lr<>  lirctaa.  •ioniijk 

L«<lr»tna  M.  It.  " 

4  (orch.). 
Bra*.  J.  BoDedleiwi.  4  (orrh.)L 

TCII..  V.  rt.  S  OtKh  cruU. 
I'rm  J  Al»»r>  »,  J.  f»l\t  H-ntii*.  R. 


Dol  O  Mintailik  It 
UfUm.  V.  O  qnuolUi 

I><i  Kix-cpuill.  & 

I'  '  II  valotefte.  Sk 
(  :i' Ik.  Ii.  8«lr«  liaclnft.  K. 
i.ikrrit,  M.  AVT  imrb 'Ullm.  4. 
l'r4il«iHM.  II.  U  quan  HMfla.  4. 
tabaUrro,  M.  P.  Am  trntUtUOk  4 
CaloDon.  ILO.  Land*  aiOB.  1. 


Mat 


VOU  III  (IKih  tent,). 
Bc»T«.  J.  d(  T.  M.  rwce  mthL  1. 
Dwkwo,  Dan,  dan.  dun.  doit.  ft. 
Xabada.  P.  Au  Hui.  uuitanL  11 
Valb.  P.  ToU  palehia.  6. 
Cmhn-n.  Y.  V.  Kyrt*  aitd  niorta. 
ltiiM«ii,  J.  P.  Hepulto  l)<'mlt»e.  4. 
f'Wtjiun.  N.  Si|)iilltH  nu-ui.  8. 
Paai.  J.  Jma  licdi^niptur.  4. 
Viiaia*.  D.  O  Tot  omnaa.  & 

Z>u.  Pvetiis  nt  Jana,  4» 

Po.  IHcrbal  JeMk  4L 

Do.  Krtim  ^Uiia.  4. 

iKi.  I  a  :i  ,1  I  :  ,.M-t  JoannMi  4 

IVi-  \  ox  cUmatit  s.  S. 
CAiieda.  J.  de.  K;rir  and  l.lnria.  4. 
IJlefaw-V-V(nunn]loiunijiuUc«k4. 

Do.  taut  quo*  fctMb  4> 
J«IU,  a  DUcxt  qooVllB.  4 
rwnUNi.  I>.  Pcatiif  Ttr.  W 
*ol'r.  F  .  \.  Introlto 

d»  dirmitot.  S. 
Aooil.  Kcc**  «ar'-nliit.  3. 

VOUUi.  l^aOMhcealA 
Sfebra.  i.  dih 

(liriaci). 
Wtm,  A.  Kaia.  | 

Do.  Mabat  Hater  (6  fenaiX  * 
(oiiao). 

LUao,J.ATaMi«iflallft.  4aad8. 

Toi..rr(iMi«Miji 

C»rr]».  F  J  l.amrntattoa.  tCOfch.). 

I'-  1 1".    -  <  rcti.). 
.Arxriai.  1'.  Ad  U  toflfft.  «(loM. 

Uudattb  ^HoLMrttram-   

pau).  APmiDIS. 

,  M.Wwiii«.  4<wtod)L    (iaeanllta.y.  Hnn. 
,  V.  Mbmc  alM  Bto-  US.!,!.! 

■i«nltc«t. 
Dwga.  !•  VMgaieDia. 

LM.C.C] 

JSSSKR,  Heinbich,  bom  at  Mannheim  i8i8, 
appointed  ooncert-meiRter  183H,  and  thenmunoal 
director  in  the  oourt-theatre  »t  Mannheim ;  was 
for  eome  years  conductor  of  the  '  Liedertafel  *  at 
Majrence,  and  in  1847  Buccffdcd  O.  Nicolai  aa 
C^MUmeiater  of  the  Imperial  Operas  Vienna, 
when  he  wae  bonomed  as  an  arlfai  and  hdored 
an  a  man.     In  Nuvenibor  «lu>rlly  .after 

becoming  art-member  of  the  board  of  direction 
ef  die  C^iera,  he  waa  eompeOad  hy  ill-health  to 
resign,  and  retired  on  a  considerable  pension 
to  Salzburg,  where  be  died  June  3,  1872.  The 
Bnpttot  BODoured  his  memory  by  gnnting 
an  annuity  to  his  wiilow  and  two  young  chil- 
dron.  £8»er's  character  was  elevated,  refined, 
•ad  lingnlarlT  free  from  pieleniioD,  and  his 
oompodtions  Dear  the  nune  stamp,  especially 
bis  melodious  and  thoughtful  4-part  songs  for 
men's  voices.  As  a  conductor  he  was  admirable 
— con!«cientioa%  inde&tigable,  and  in  thotough 
aynipathy  with  bit  OKBeatra,  by  wbom  be  was 
jKlort'd.  Wiit,'n<-T  showed  his  apjirt'ciation  by 
entrusting  him  with  the  arrangement  of  hia 
^Meiilersinger'  ftr  the  piano.  Ymm  waa  the 
first  to  discvm  the  merit  of  Hans  Richter,  whom, 
while  a  member  of  his  band,  he  reoommended  to 
Wagner  as  a  copyist  and  arrangeTf  and  who 
iiltiinat**ly  jtiHtiticil  the  choice  by 
i:^er  at  tlie  (JjK'ra  in  M;iy  1875. 

Aa  a  composer  Elisor  was  industriona  and 
ceaaful.  His  workM  contain  scarcely  a  conimon- 
pl»oe  thought,  and  niii<;h  eameHt  feeling,  well 
and  natunUly  ex[  ressed  The  stage  was  not  his 
focte^  nnd  though  three  of  hia  opeiaa  were  pro* 


(lur«>.I  — '  Sila«'  (Mannheim,  'Riqiiiqui' 
l,Ai.x  la-Chap«lle,  and  'Die  be'den  Prinzen* 
'Munich,  44)— they  luivo  not  Inft  the  boaidi. 
His  oompoaitioni  for  the  voice  are  nmneroue 
and  beautiful— some  40  books  of  Lieder,  a  of 
duets,  4  of  clioruHcs  for  men's  voices,  and  2  for 
mixed  dittos  etc.  —  and  these  arc  still  great 
fiiTooritaa.  His  Hyniphonies  (Op.  44,  79)  and 
Suites  (Op.  70»  751,  and  orchestral  arr.in:;i  nuiit8 
uf  Bach'a  oigan  works  (Passacaglia,  Toccata  in 
F),  performed  by  the  FtdUiMmoBie  Society  in 
Vienna,  are  publiHht  <1  by  SdlOt^  and  a  string- 
quartet  (Op.  5)  by  Siuirock.  [C.  F.P.] 

ESTE.  EAST,  or  EASTE  (a.*  ho  variouHly 
spelled  his  name),  MlOBAEL,  Muh.  Bac.,  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  a  son  of  Tliomati  F.stk,  tho 
noted  music  printer.  He  first  apptareii  in  [  rint  aa 
a  comiK)8er,  in  'The  Triumphed  it  ( •ri.niu,'  160I, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  madrigid,  '  Hence, 
itazi,  too  dim  of  light.'  In  1604  hu  publii«hed  a 
■et  of  Madrigals,  which  was  followed  in  \(\oG  by 
a  second  wt*  the  pre£ftce  to  which  ia  dated  'From 
Ely  House  in  Uolboni^'  wbenoe  it  may  be  in* 
f«'ir>(l  th;it  h<-  wivs  then  a  retainer  of  Lady 
llattun.  the  widow  of  iSir  Christopher  Hatton. 
In  1610  be  pnUiahed  •  third  eat  of  Madrigala. 
Between  that  date  and  1618.  when  he  published 
a  set  of  Madrigals,  Anthema  &c.,  and  a  »et  of 
three-part  BongH,  he  had  obtaine<i  hirt  bachelors 
di'L,Tce  and  beo<imo  Master  of  the  (.liorisU^rs  of 
Lichtield  Cathedral,  lu  1^:4  he  publitthed  a 
set  of  Anthems,  from  the  dedication  of  whidi  to 
'John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Kee|jer 
of  the  Great  Seal,'  we  learn  that  that  prelate  Hoine 
time  bofiire,  on  hearing  one  of  Este's  motets,  had 
voluntarily  settled  an  annuity  on  ita  cunipoMer, 
penionally  a  stranger  to  faim.  Bate*!  last  publi* 
cation  was  a  set  of  Duos  and  Fancies  for  Viols, 
which  appeared  in  1638,  and  was  many  veara 
aftenpaidi  ve-iiived  by  John  Playford  wifb  a 
new  undated  titlo-pag^e.  One  of  the  .vpart  mad- 
rigala in  Este's  second  set, '  How  merrilv  we  live,' 
retained  its  popularitydomtooor  days. 

ESTE,  EST.  or  EAST  (aa  the  name  waa 

variously  Hpelle<l),  Thomas,  wa'^  (having'  rei;ar«l 
to  the  number  of  worktt  printed  ijy  liim  )  one  ol  tho 
moHt  iui{>ortant  of  our  eariy  mui>ic  typc^p-aphera 
and  publishers.  He  was  probably  born  in  the 
Mrlier  part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  1 6th  century. 
The  firrit  work  printed  by  him  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  waa  Byrds  'Piafanea,  Soneta  and 
Songs  of  aadnes  and  pietie,*  which  appeared  in 
1588,  he  then  'dweliiULj  liy  Paules  \Vharf/  and 
deaoribing  himself  as '  the  Assigne  of  W.  Bvrd ' ; 
i.  e.  aarignee  of  the  patent  granted  to  the  latter 
for  the  Hole  j.rinting  of  muHic  and  ruled  muHic 
paper.  In  the  following  year  Esto  removed  to 
Alder^gate  Street,  where  he  published  at  the  sign 
of  the  Black  Horse.  In  1592  he  edited  'The 
Whole  Book  of  Ptialms,  with  their  wonted  tunes, 
in  four  parts.'  The  compoaen  emplojed  tqr  him 
to  harmonise  the  tutiex  were  some  M  the  tOOtk 
eminent  men  of  the  day,  l>c'in^'  ten  In  numbwr, 
yiz:  Richard  AliHon,  E.  Bl&ncks,  Mii  lmel  €*• 
▼endiah,  William  Cobbold,  John  i>owlanti,  Jofaa 
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r,6flMFMiiabj,  Edmund  HrK)pGr,  Edmund 
JohuMB  and  G«orge  Kirbye.  Two  other  editiouM 
of  tliA  work  upeand  ia  i5$m  md  160^  Thia 
collection      ue  fin*  in  whida  Mine  of  foe  tuneB 


wvi  f  c.iWvd  by  disiiuctive  naiiica — 'Gla^hculmrie,' 
*  K.eatiiih/  and  '  <Jhe«hire.'  ifjite  watt  a  jueiuber 
of  the  Com  I  any  of  Stelionm,  to  whidi  in  1604 
he  gavp  a  piffo  of  plate  of  1,1  oz.  wti;j;ht  to  be 
excused  from  serving  some  office  of  the  Ckimpany. 
tn  the  eeriy  part  of  1609  he  deecribed  hinuelf  on 
the  title  pat,'e8  of  his  productions  as  '  Tiionias  E«te 
alia*  Snodiiam,'  and  bef  )re  the  eud  of  the  year 
•ad  ev«r  after  used  the  latter  name  only.  In 
1600  he  <!escn1>e<l  liiiu!»elf  m  'Tlie  Absigne  of 
ThomaH  Morley,'  and  in  1609  as  'The  Asaigne  of 
William  Barley,'  havitii,'  a^-quired  the  interest  in 
the  patent  ^^'ratitod  to  Morley  in  1598  and  by  him 
a88igne<l,  »t  iH  rh&ym  only  licensed,  to  Bariey.  The 
latest  work  known  to  have  been  printed  by  Este 
M>peai«d  in  1624,  and  it  is  nrobabie  that  hit  died 
•horily  afterwaMte.  lOi  widow,  Lnoratin  Bite, 
di' d  in  i'''.^!.  havint;  ln-<ineathr-d  £20  purchase 
a  piece  of  plate  to  be  preaeuted  to  the  Stationers' 
Company.  The  roost  important  worin  printed 
and  published  by  Kj^Uj  were— 


A4iaa'i  <  otuUf  lUaquiiic  Ajrw 
IMt  AMv'*  Afiak.  MBt 
Mat  ■sdTltid^  KM  Md  mt 

BTr<r>  I'lklnm.  Sotrntt  and  ftonft. 
Vro*,  8(ingFt  (4  iiindrr  nslurv* 
)V>.i,  i'«»tk<>ii<>«  i<«cnv.  ir'«.i  iti  I 
lOII.  (iniilualU.  \9fJ  v»t  If'Ri.  Ami 
tUlmat,  Soiwi  Md  ItooMls.  1611 : 
OhdsIw'*  Am*.  M»  MH: 

JWM4.140H;  DanreC*  ^ooc*.  lew ; 
DowlaniJ'k  Secuml  Hook  of  Ajrirt. 
lano;  MIchiiel  >Ul«'f  Ut.  Snl.  4th. 


l  aozoMU.  laia,  M»drt|»l».  IDM. 
tlHil>.l1.  f1liMIMIl.llWL  Ml  1 

fiskb.  nm.  TitamphM  or  oiUm. 

John  lluDil7'«  8<inK«  •nd  Pulim. 
I  '.M  :  Martin  ri»T«'in'i  Prlvmtc 
«ii«kk»'.  lfi^<  ',  I1lkli«too'>  Arrrt, 
lOA.  aud  MadripU*  OOtd  Mt>,  1«M; 
BofataMOB'a  SahMto  «f  Mwlik*. 
1609:  BoMMerNi  Lmmh  Ibr  OMf 
iort.in*;  Rnbart TaHour't  Barred 
Hfini>M,  li^ir<:  ThonMU  Tonikln^'i 
Hnnp,  lf>S2:  Vnittor'n  Madrifnl*. 


Mh.  ui  l  >Uh  8cU  of  II«4rW*J*  {  I ;  Wanl  't  ^U  lrlmU,  ItUI; 
AnUMOU.  eic.  MNM-MM:  Fem-.Uatwn'i MtJr^alt.  i:«0:  Wedkw' 
kwn'a  Ayni.  MWi  Oiliai*  «b-  Hadrisab.  tan.  \tm,  mt,  MOD: 
fcnMr«1taM|rta.Wtt:liHHrtfW'win9«t  llMlf%ab.iai«MlMa»: 

IkK'kof  ATr««  I  '')! :  Klrtnf-'««a>l-  Yrtnc*'*  MMlgS  TlVlMlilM.  HSI 
tWal*.  V*f7:  Martianl't  Ml  Wtw-  aii<l  lGB7i  SSA  TtSlft  CMBMlla 
«Ma  of  ttaa  WorU.  Ifllt  Mcti^'a  MH. 

The  Whole  Book  of  Pimlma  WM  iraUiriied  in  wore 

lliythti  Muxic'.J  Anti<niariiin  SiH-ictv  in  i  ^^4,  <  dited 
with  a  Praiaoe,  by  Dr.  Kimbault.'  [W.H.H.] 

ESTE,  in  N.  E.  Italy,  between  Padua  and  Bo- 
Tigo.  Two  musical  academies — '  Degli  E^itati' 
aiui  'D^li  Atestini' — were  established  in  Este 
ia  1075.  The  fiunHy  of  the  Eirte,  alwwye  liberal 
patrons  of  the  fine  arts^,  encouraged  especially  the 
rerival  of  mugic.  Francesco  Patrizzi,  a  professor 
in  the  latter  of  these  two  aoademiea  (bom  1 530 — 
died  T5<)0>,  in  di  dicating  one  of  his  works  to  Lu- 
crezia  d"E«te,  daughter  of  Ercole  II,  the  reiguiug 
Duke,  a8cri1>efl  the  revival  of  mu8ic  in  Itidy  to 
the  House  of  Este,  because  Guidu  d'Arezzo  wax  a 
native  of  Pompoisa  in  their  dominioiu,  and  b<:'cau>o 
such  famous  musician!}  as  Fogliano,  (rluHquino 
(Josquin),  Adriaao,  and  Cipriaao^  first  found  fa- 
vour and  support  from  the  mkea  of  Este.  [C.M.P.] 

E.STIIEK.  Handel's  first  English  oratorio; 
words  by  8.  HuimdireyB,  founded  on  Racine's 
EHther.  Written  ftr  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  who 
pa'd  Handel  £1000  for  it,  and  firfit  performed  at 
Cannons  Aug.  a^,  1720.  Performed  SMin,  in 
notion,  under  Bernard  Gatee — ^in  private  Feb.  33, 
1732,  and  in  p  iblic  at  the  King's  Tlieatre,  Hay- 
Buricet,  May  a.  3 a,  with  '  additions'  not  specified. 
It  waaoeearionally  perfocnied  np  to  1757  ^whsii 
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'My  heart  is  tnditint^'  and  'Zadok  the  Priest' 
were  interpolated  into  the  |>erformance),  and  then 
lay  on  the  shelf  till  Not.  6,  1875,  when  it  was 
reviTsd  at  the  Alexandra  Pahuie.  The  omturs 

v>'!is  for  long  played  annually  at  the  'Fsitivai 

of  the  Sons  of  the  Clergy'  at  St.  Paul's. 

E8TVV1CK,  Rev.  Sampsox,  B.I).,  born  1657, 
was  one  of  the  children  of  thu  Cha}H:l  K'lyal 
(inder  Captain  Henry  Cooke.  Upm  ipiitting  the 
chajH-1  on  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  went  to 
Oxford,  took  holy  orders  and  became  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Christ  Chozoh.  In  169a  he  was 
appointed  a  minor  canon  of  St.  Paul's.  On  Nor. 
7J,  1696,  he  preached  at  (1iri>t  Church,  Oxf  ol. 
'uponoocadonof  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the 
Lovers  of  Muriek  on  St.OBdiia^  day,*  a  aannm 
u|wn  'The  U«efiilne3'»  of  Church  Muaick,'  which 
was  printed  in  the  following  year.  In  1 70 1  he  was 
appomted  vicar  of  St.  Hden'a«  Bishopsi^te.  which 
he  res^i^^Tied  in  1712  for  the  rectorv  of  St.  Mich.t-^l. 
Queenliilhe.  E.>twick  composed  several  od»jn  i« 
performance  at  the  Acts  at  Oxford,  and  ath«!r 
piecas  still  in  MS.  He  died  Feb.  1 739.  [W.H.H-] 

ETOILE  DU  NOKD.  L'.  opem  in  3  act«»  ^a- 
pal  oharaoten  Peter  theOnat  andOatheriae; 

words  by  Scribe,  nni>ic  by  Meyerl)oer,  comprising 
maav  numbers  from  his  '  Feldlager  in  Sohlesien.' 
Pvodooad  at  Op^ra  Comioue  Fab.  t€^  1854 : 
and  in  England,  as  La  Stalin  oal  JToB^  atObvBBt 
Garden,  July  19, 1S55. 

^iTUBES,  studies,  exercises,  sonatas,  eaprioes. 

lessons.  The  large  number  of  works  extant  nnder 
these  heads  fur  pianoiiortfl^  violin,  vioknoelk^  and 
in  sundry  instaiioes  far  other  ardbsstnJ  iiialiii 

menti,  are  in  a  lar;,'o  niea.'^urc  nu  re  supplements 
to  the  respective  iustrucuon-books.  They  ma*^ 
ba  divided  into  two  Idnds— pieoes  oootrfvsd  warn 
a  view  to  aid  the  student  in  mastering  special 
mechanical  ditiiculties  pertaining  to  the  t^h""**^ 
treatment  of  his  iu.-trument,  like  the  snalhMt 
pianoforte  fttudes  of  Clcmenti  and  Cramer;  .md 
pieces  wherein,  over  and  above  such  an  executive 
pur]>oHt-,  whic^  is  never  lost  sight  o(,  aoBi 
cluuracteristio  musical  sentiment,  poetioal  aocM^ 
or  dramatic  situation  susceptible  of  mnsical  in- 
terprctjvtion  or  comment  is  depicted,  ast  in  eertaia 
of  Moscheles'  '  Characteristische  Studiei^'  or  the 
Etndes  of  Chopin,  Lisst,  or  Alkaa. 

The  distinction  lx:twcen  these  two  classes  of 
etudes  clu«ely  resembles  the  ditferatoe  reoo^gxuaad 
by  paintsia  betwsan  a  tentative  sketdi  ftr  a 
figure,  a  group,  or  a  landscape,  which  aims  at 
rendering  some  poetical  idea  whilst  atttmaio^ 
particuhu'ly  to  the  mechanical  diificulties  aocru- 
ing  from  the  ta^k  in  liand.  and  a  mere  drawing 
after  casts  ur  firum  life  with  a  view  to  practk* 
and  the  attalBBMIkt  of  manipulative  facility. 

An  etude  pn^ier,  be  it  only  a  mechanical  ex- 
ercise or  a  cuancteristio  piece,  is  dintin^islMd 
from  all  other  mvisical  fonns  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
invariably  evolvsd  from  a  single  phrase  or  wHtti/, 


be  it  of  a  harraonie  or  melodibns 


upon 


whiLli  till'  tlian:.;es  are  runt^.  Thus  many  of  iWll's 
Pruludes  in  the '  wuhltemperirte  ClaTier,'  and 
likob  oould  ba  eaOed  dtwka  tvitlMat » 1 
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The  most  valuable  Etudes  for  the  pianoforte 
are  the  fbUowing : — 

I.  Clabbioal  School. 

(  cmifiB. 


BACB. 

InnntloM  — *  4tmB  at  A 

rr  EM  i:\Ti. 
Onitas  td  I'aniusum. 


12  Op.  A 

Tr..,.  1  ;.:.|.:.. 


n.  HoDXBK  School. 


OpLlA 


opi  TQl 


TMtfimnrlM  Btndm  <te  mncrrt. 
~       Ktiidcn  -  Waldtrsnoidieii ; 

Mcenectt.  op. &         12  Gr«iMle«  BtudM. 
Mwion.  Op.  !k  Ktwdepourlfti 

THAlBKno. 

lSItti»l«i. 

Onwic*  KtiKletd*  l'as&Diill,tTMi*- 
erltn.  etc. 

Besides  tlifsc  tlirrf  exists  an  cnnrmons  number 
of  Etudes  with  aiUiparHtively  little  educalion.il 
mnd  leas  artistic  value,  whicli  arc  for  the  most  part 
written  to  the  order  of  publishers,  from  \vhi>«e 
■hope  they  find  their  way  to  the  schoolrooms  and 
■alona  of  amateurs ;  such  are  those  by  Czemy, 
Steibelt,   Hummel,   Kessler,  Bertini,  Mayer, 
I>ohler.  Schulhof,  Ravina.  etc.  [E.D.] 
Of  Etudes  for  the  Violin,  the  following  four 
works  are  considered      indispensable  for  the 
ibnnatioD  of  a  good  technique  and  oomct  style, 
Ijy  the  masters  of  all  school  ■<  of  violin-plajhlg  I'- 
ll. Kreutzer,  40  Etudes  or  Caprioea. 
Fkrillo^  Btiide  de  l^olon,  Ibrmaat  3$  oaprices. 
P.  Rode,  Vingt-quatre  C.ij  ricf 'h. 
li.Faganini,  24  Caprices,  op.  i. 
to  wUoh  may  be  added  Gtft'Hnitf  *  Vingtquatre 
tnatint'es.' 

Of  more  modem  ^udes,  those  of  Dont,  Ferd. 
Dftvid,  AlaH,  and  Wleniawsky,  are  amongst  the 

mi^t  vrilualilc.  The  violin -schools  of  Sjwhr, 
JKies,  and  others,  also  contain  a  great  many  use- 
ftd  4tiid«a.  Seine  movements  man  Bach's  Solo 
Sonatas,  such  as  the  well-known  Prelude  in  E 
major,  fall  under  the  same  cat^;ory.  LI**1^0 
EULEN8TEIN,  Cbabus,  was  bom  in  xSoa 
at  Hdlbrf>nn.  in  Wurteml>erg.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  tradesman ;  but  nothing  could  deter 
the  son  tpom  IbUowing  his  Bferong  piedileekiim 
for  music.  Aft«T  enfluring  all  sorts  of  privations 
And  ill  suooess,  he  api)earud  iu  London  in  1827, 
suid  produced  extremely  beautiful  effects  by  per- 
fbcming  on  sixteen  Jew's  hariw,  havini^  for  many 
jears  cultivated  this  instrument  in  an  extra- 
cvdinary  manner.  [Jew's-harp.]  The  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Gordon  induced  him  to  return  in 
1828 :  but  he  soon  found  that  the  iron  Jew's-harp 
had  so  injured  his  teeth  that  he  could  not  play 
without  pun,  and  he  therefore  sjipUed  himitolf 
more  and  mors  to  tho  guitar.  At  length  a 
dentist  contrived  a  glutinmirt  covLriiig  for  the 
tooth,  which  oiabled  him  to  plav  his  Jew's-harp 
sigain.  He  was  very  saooessral  m  SeoCIand,  and 


langtiafjo.  After  remaining  there  a  considerable 
time  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  is  now  (1878) 
living  at  Giinzburg,  near  Uhn.  [V.deP.j 

EUPHONIUM.  A  name  pven  t.>  the  bass 
instrument  of  tho  Saxhorn  family,  usually  tuned 
in  Bb  or  C.  It  only  differs  from  the  barytone 
Saxhorn  in  the  larger  diameter  of  its  bore»  which 
thus  produces  a  louder  and  somewhat  deeper 
quality  of  tone.  It  is  usually  furnished  with 
four  valves,  sometimee  even  with  five,  the  first 
three  worked  by  the  lingers  of  the  right  hand, 
and  severally  deprt-ssi II the  pitch  by  a  semitone, 
a  tone,  and  a  minor  third;  the  fourth  by  the 
left  hand  applied  to  m  difflnant  part  ««  the 
instrument,  and  lowering  tiia  pitch  ty  two  tones 
and  a  semitone. 

From  the  gradual  disnse  of  the  Serpent  and 
Ophicleide,  the  Euj)honivim  is  becoming  the  chief 
representative  of  the  eight  foot  octave  among 
the  brass  instruments;  with  the  exception  of 
the  few  notes  attainable  on  the  French  horn  in 
that  register.  In  (juality  it  is  however  less 
sympathetic  than  its  forerunners,  and  loss  able  to 
blend  with  the  stringed  instruments.  It  theve- 
fore  serves  chiefly  as  a  solo  inalranMnt,  in 
which  capacity  it  affords  considonble  support 
to  the  brass  or  militaiy  band.  It  poMesaes  the 
nstud  haraioBle  eeries  of  open  notes.  Its  com- 
pass in  to  a  con.si(lerable  deijreo  dependent  on 
the  lip  of  the  individual  player.  The  funda- 
mental note  is  obviously  C  or  Bb  aooording  to 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  and  the  (.jap  between 
this  and  the  next  harmonic  above  is  more  or  less 
bridged  over  according  to  the  numl)er  of  the 
valves.  The  valves  also  admit  of  being  used, 
together  or  separately,  as  integral  parts  of  the 
tube,  thus  lowering  the  fundfunental  toos  ob> 
tained,  even  to  the  extent  of  an  octave. 

The  upper  limit  may  be  generally  describad  at 
three  octaves  above  the  fiin-  £ 
damental  before  named,  al< 
though  accomplished  players 
t)l  itain  sounds  very  much  more 


acute.   It  is  usually  written 
in  the  haaa  elef,  and  in  01 


thence  went  to  llath.  t<^>  establi.Hh  himself  as 
teacher  of  the  guitar,  concertina,  and  the  German 


fat  in  the  baas  elef,  'and  in  oidieifaml  usage  tho 

real  Tir)tcs  .-ire  given.  If  the  instrument  be  in  C. 
which  it  commonly  is,  no  change  is  necessary ;  if 
however  it  be  a  Bb  instrument,  the  whole  scale 
has  to  be  really  and  systematically  raifjc<l  through 
the  interval  of  a  tone.  [See'  Tranhposino.] 
Some  French  writers,  however,  transpose  the  part 
exactly  .im  is  done  for  the  clarineta  and  comet. 

The  Euphonium  being  a  modem  invention,  il 
not  written  for  by  the  older  composers.  It  is 
however  freely  employed  in  more  recent  in- 
strumentntioB.  [W.H.S.] 

EURYAMTHE.  The  6fli  of  Weber's  7  operas. 

Text  by  Helmine  von  Chozy.  Overture conipU  t(  1 
Oct.  10,  1823;  produced  Oct.  as,  33,  at  the 
KSm^MrChor  theatre,  '^enn* ;  u  Loodon,  at 
(Movent  Garden,  June  29,  33  ;  at  faris.  Grand 
Op^roy  April  6,  1831,  with  int^jrpolations  txum 
Oberon ;  at  Theatre  Lyrique,  with  new  libretto, 
Sept.  I,  57-  Tlie  o[>era  is  damaged  bgr  it*  li- 
bretto, and  is  too  little  known.  [ti.l 

Kk 
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EYANS^  Crahlvs  Svabt,  bom  1778,  was  a 

cli  i  i-t.  r  (if  the  Chapel  Royal  under  Dr.  A>Tton. 
Oa  amving  at  manhood  he  becaiae  the  uonanat 
of  an  ttmunMUy  fine  alto  Toioe.  On  June  14, 
iSo*^,  he  wa«  admitted  a  tjtntleman  of  the 
Chapel  Koyad.  He  was  the  composer  of  acmie 
•nthcms  (two  of  them  printed),  ami  of  many 
excellent  glees  and  other  jiieces  of  vocal  har- 
mony, moal  of  which  have  been  pubUhhod.  In 
181 1  the  Glee  Club  awarded  him  a  prfae  Ibr 
his  Cheerful  Glee,  '  Beauties,  have  you  seen  a 
toy,'  and  in  the  following  year  a  second  for  his 
'Fill  all  the  glasses.'  In  1 81 7  he  carried  off 
the  prize  offered  by  the  Catch  Club  for  the  best 
setting  of  William  Linley's  Ode  to  the  Memory 
of  Samuel  Webbe,  the  eminent  glee  coinjKwer. 
In  i8ai  he  obtained  another  prise  for  his  glee, 
'Great  Baoehoe.*  He  alao  prodnoed  eereral 
motets  for  the  use  of  the  choir  of  the  Portu^'uese 
Ambassador's  chapel  in  South  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square  (of  wUdi  he  waa  a  member),  aome  of 
which  are  printed  in  Vincent  Novello's  Collection 
of  Motets.  Evans  died  Jan.  4. 1 84$^  [W.  U.  U.j 
BYERS.  CabIi,  pianist  and  eompoeer,  bora  at 
Hamburg  April  8,  1819,  made  his  firHt  appearance 
when  I  2,  and  shortly  after  went  on  long  profes- 
sional tourii.  Returning  to  Hamburg  in  1857  he 
studied  composition  uniler  Carl  Krebs.  On  a 
visit  to  Leipsic  in  1838  he  matle  the  acquaintance 
of  MeiidelsMohn,  whose  influence  affected  him 
greatly,  and  started  him  in  instnimental  00m- 
positioDs  on  an  extended  scale.  In  the  following 
vear  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  kindly  received 
by  Ouapm  and  Auber,  where  he  remained  for 
■ome  time  working  liacd.  In  1841  he  was  ap- 
pointed cliapel-master  at  Griitz,  where  he  -tarted 
a  music  business^  taught^  and  otherwise  exerdsed 
his  profesrion.  Since  187a  lie  haa  ronded  in 
Vienna.  His  conipoaitionu  comprise  4  piano- 
forte sonatas,  of  which  those  in  B  minor.  Bp,  and 
D  minor  were  much  esteemed;  'Chansons  dTamoai' 
for  Piano;  fugues;  fantasias;  solo  and  part-songs, 
etc.,  etc.    Uanlinger  of  Vienna  and  Schott  of 

MayenoaaMUi  publishers.  HisriaterKAVtasA, 

bom  1823.  was  favourably  known  as  an  opera- 
singer  in  Germany  and  Itady.  [M.  C.  C] 
EXIMENO,  Amtonio^  %Mnish  Jesuit,  horn 
1733  at  Balbautro  in  Arragon.  Havim^  studied 
mathematics  and  music  at  Salamanca  lie  Ijccame 
professor  of  both  sciences  at  Segovia.  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from  Sp«n  he  aetUed  in 
Ttome,  and  died  there  in  1 798.  ffis  work  *  Dell' 
origine  dt'la  iMvi«ica,  colla  storia  del  suo  pro- 
gresso^  decadeaza.  e  rinovazione'  contains  the 
germ  of  the  theoriea  afterwaida  elaborated  by 
W.iifiur,  and  at  the  time  raised  a  host  of  pole- 
mical writings,  to  which  even  Padre  Martini 
•contributed  his  share.  He  proposed  to  aboHsh 
the  strict  laws  of  counterpoint  and  harmony,  and 
apply  the  rules  of  pro.soily  to  niiiaical  composi- 
tion. He  was  the  first  scientific  exponent  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  aim  of  tnimic  is  to  express 
emotion,  and  thus  exerciM.>d  c«nuuderable  influ- 
en  u  on  musical  sesthetics.  His  ocmtemporariea 
«t>gmatisedhis  bookasaa  'extiaordinaiyromaaoe, 
in  wUoh  IwiMka  to  dastngrmnrfe  without  being 


able  to  recoaetmol  it'—*  verdict  which  cnriotaly 
anticipates  that  often  paawd  npon  Wagner  m 

our  own  day.  [F.  G.] 

EXTEMPORE  PLAYING.  The  art  of 
playing  without  '  premeditatioa,  Ibo  eooeeplMB 
of  the  music  and  its  rendering  being  simultaneoos. 
The  power  of  playing  extempore  evinces  a  vwy 
liiLrh  de^jree  of  musical  cuUivatioii,  as  well  as 
the  possession  of  great  natural  gifts.  Not  only 
moat  the  fiusulty  of  moaieal  invention  be  preaent, 
but  there  must  also  Ik?  a  ]>i?rfi  ct  mastery  over  all 
mechanical  difficulties,  that  the  fingers  may  be 
able  to  render  instantaneously  wlmt  llio  irind 
conceives,  as  well  as  a  thoroutrh  knowle<lge  of 
the  rules  of  harmony,  counterpoint,  and  musical 
form,  that  tha  Naolt  may  bo  ayminetrioal  anit 

complete. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  not  surprising  thai 
the  greatest  extempore  playws  havn  nsnattybaen 

at  the  same  time  the  greatest  composers,  kdA  we 
find  in  fact  that  all  the  great  masters,  including 
Bach,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven,  have  shown  much 
fondness  for  this  form  of  art^  and  have  oven 
exeroised  it  fa  publie.  Moiart  improvised  fa 
public  at  the  a^'e  nf  14,  as  is  shown  by  th«? 
programme  of  a  concert  given  as  an  exhibition 
of  his  powers  by  tiie  fUlharmonfe  Sodety  of 
Mantua  on  .Tan.  1770,  which  inchi*le.l  .-in 
extempore  sonata  and  fu^ue  for  the  harpsichoixi, 
and  a  long  with  harpsichord  aocompaninisnt^  to 
be  sims^  to  wordn  -Tiven  by  the  ai:diencc. 

Tliese  extemporaneouji  performances  were  some- 
times entirely  original,  but  more  frequently  oca* 
sisted  of  the  development  (often  in  the  form 
of  a  fugue)  of  a  theme  given  by  the  listenen^ 
and  they  not  unfrequently  took  the  form  of  a 
competition  between  two  p]ayM%  each  giving 
Ae  other  subjects  on  wluiah  to  extemporiasL 
Thus  when  Louis  Maroltaild,  lianislied  frooi 
France,  came  to  reside  m  Okeaden  in  1717,  and 
was  about  to  receive  tlie  appofatoMBt  of  ofgMmt 
to  the  King  of  Poland,  VolumieTj  the  court 
oonductor,  fearing  Marchand  as  a  nval,  invited 
Bach  to  appear  at  a  court  eoneert  in  oompetitinB 
with  him.  Accordingly,  after  Marchand  had 
played  with  great  applause  a  French  air  with 
variations,  Bach  took  his  place,  and  extempotfaed 
a  number  of  new  variation**  on  the  same  thema^ 
in  such  a  manner  as  incoutestably  to  provo  hia 
superiority. 

Sometimes  two  pfayera  would  extemporiae  to> 

gether.  either  on  one  or  two  pianofbrtea.  This 
appears  to  have  been  done  by  Mozart  and  dementi 
at  Vienna  in  1 781,  and  also  by  fieethovea  and 
Wdlffl,  who  used  to  meet  fa  1798  at  the  famao  of 
Freiherr  von  Wetzlar,  and,  seated  at  twn  piano- 
fortes, give  each  other  themes  upon  which  to 
eztsniponaa,  and,  aeeordfag  to  floyfirfad  (Tlinyen 
ii.  27),  'create<l  many  a  c^jiric  cio  for  four  han 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  written  down  at  the 
moment  of  its  birth,  would  doabtlssa  Infm  ob> 
tained  a  lon^,'  exL*tence.' 

It  is  probable  that  in  most  of  these  competitiocis 
tha  eompetiton  w«o  bat  ill-inatdMd»  at  ]«Mt 

>  Tha  GwMB  Mm  ti  ssftssi— 4m  ttipaCfe-'iMM  aks 

■emivk* 
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when  one  of  them  haj>pene<l  to  be  a  Bach  or 
Beethovfn  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  men  were 
Iband  willing  to  measure  their  stre^th  against 
Buch  giantH.  Ocoanionally  tlicir  pre8unii)ti<>n 
was  rebuked,  sm  when  HimiiRl  exteinporiseil 
telbm  Beetlioven  in  1 706,  and  I^thuvt  n  having 
listened  for  a  ef>nsidorable  time,  tume<i  to  Himnu-l 
and  aaked  *  Will  it  be  long  before  you  begin  V 
Beethoven  himself  excelled  all  others  m  ex- 
tempora^  mod  aooording  to  the  aooounto  of  hi* 
aontempntwlw  his  playing  was  hr  1ln«r  wben 
improvif^ing  than  when  playing'  a  reu'iilar  cnni- 
positioii,  even  if  written  by  himself.  Czerixy  has 
left  •  motfe  fntereetin^  Mooont  of  Beethoven^e 
extempore  playing,  wInVli  \h  (|uoted  liy  Tliayer 
(ii.  347)>  and  is  worth  reproducing  here,  since 
H  kdpe  tn  to  reeliee  to  eome  evimi  the  effect 
ot  Ids  iniprovifiing.  Czemy  mya  — '  Beetho- 
I'l  improvisation,  which  created  the  greatest 
UNUioa  daring  the  first  few  years  after  his 
»rrivtil  at  Vienna,  was*  of  various  kindu,  whether 
he  extfiujH)riMMl  uji<a»  an  original  or  a  given 
thfflne.  I.  In  the  form  of  the  first  movement  or 
the  final  rondo  of  a  sonata,  the  first  part  being 
regnlarly  formed  and  including  a  second  subject 
ill  a  related  key.  etc.,  while  the  second  part  gave 
freer  scope  to  the  inspiration  of  the  momeDt^ 
thoogh  with  every  possible  application  MmI  em- 
ployment of  the  princif»al  themes.  Tn  allegro 
movements  the  whole  would  be  enlivened  by 
hrtnmra  passages,  for  the  moet  pert  more  diAeiiK 
than  any  in  his  puMislifil  works,  2.  Tn  th'' 
form  of  variation8,  Houiewhat  as  in  his  Choral 
Fantasia,  op.  80,  or  the  last  moTsmentof  the  9th 
Symph'^iy.  U>th  of  which  are  acrtirat^  images 
of  this  kind  of  improvisation.  3.  In  mixed  form, 
ttfler  the  fashion  of  a  potpourri,  one  mekidy 
following  another,  as  in  the  Fantasia  op.  77. 
Some'imes  two  or  three  insignificant  notes  would 
•erve  as  the  material  from  which  to  improvise 
•  oomplete  compottition.  just  ai  the  Fi&ftle  of  the 
Sonete  in  D,  op.  10,  No.  3,  ie  fbrmed  tram  It* 
three  opening  ntite».' '  Sui  li  ,1  tlicnif,  on  which 
he  had  'gotUich  phantasirt'  at  Count  Browne** 
hoiia^  hM  bean  praoved  (NoU*a  *'. 
-  '  l,•iiL644)^- 
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Another  given  him  by  Vogler  was  the  scale  of 

C  major,  3  bars,  'ilia  hrert  ^^Tliayer,  ii.  236). 

Since  Beethoven  many  great  musicians  have 
mtenporiBed  in  pablio— ^flmidelsBolin,  Hommcl, 

ICowhelos,  liuA.  Mil  till'  rirt,'an,  our  <iwn  Wesley, 
have  all  been  celebrated  fur  their  improvisations; 
but  (he  imetiee  of  frabliely  extemporising,  if  not 
extinct,  in  now  ver>'  rare.  Mendels.t'thn  hiinseU'. 
aotwtthatantling  his  uniform  8ucce(^8,  diHlikeii 
doing  it,  and  in  a  letter  to  his  fiither,  written  in 
Oct.  1 83 1  ( K«<!(<ehrefe,  p.  .'^^.O,  even  deelaruf  lii.H 
determi nation  never  to  exteuiporit>e  in  public 
again;  while  Hummel  on  the  other  hand  laya 

>  A  V**  il^flnlt*.  but  »un  hlirhir  lnt«rMtlnv.  arronnt  of  ht«  ImproTU 
MtioiM  t»  thrra  by  fUriw  in  Xulil't  'BwUwmb  naali  SchtUw* 
I'OSTO, 


('Art  of  playing  the  Pianoforte")  that  he '  always 
felt  less  smbarrassment  in  extem|M^risiug  before 
an  audienea  «f  SOOO  er  3000  persons  than  in 
eruting  any  written  c^imiMjsitJon  to  which  he  was 
slavinhly  tied  down.'  Even  the  Cadkncc  of  a  con- 
certo, which  viTLs  once  the  Intimate  opportunity 
for  the  player  to  exhibit  hia  powen  of  improvisa* 
tion,  is  now  usually  prepared  wftmhaad.  [F«T.} 

EXTEMPORISING  MACHINE.  An  iib. 
vention  for  printing  the  notes  of  an  extempo- 
raneous performance,  by  means  of  mechanism 
connected  with  the  keyboard  of  a  pianoforte  or 
oigan.  The  idea  of  beiog  able  to  preaerve  the 
improviaationa  of  gieat  nmidaiii  la  oertalnfy 
an  attractive  one,  and  has  often  engaged  the 
attention  of  mechanicians,  but  writhout  any 
very  praetieal  randl  The  earlleat  endeaToor  in 
this  tlin  ction  apjx-ars  to  have  been  maile  by  an 
English  clergynian  named  I  retnl,  wlio  wrote  a 
'Demonstration  of  the  Possibility  of  making  a 
machine  that  shall  write  Extempore  Voluntaries 
or  other  Pieces  of  Music  as  fast  as  at\y  uia^ter 
shall  be  able  to  play  tham  upon  an  Organ,  Harp> 
sichord,  etc.'  This  was  communicated  by  John 
Freke  to  the  Royal  Society,  after  Creed's  death, 
and  was  publiHhed  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actiona  lior  1747,  vol.  xUv.  part  ii.  p-  445.  A 
idmilar  invention,  called  tiie  Melograph,  waa 
conL-eivtcl  liy  Euler  the  mathematician,  and  waa 
constructed  aooording  to  his  directioni  by  HohU 
ftld  of  Beilin,  aboot  17*9.  It  eonaisted  of  two 
nn-olving  cylinders  with  a  band  of  jmper  passing 
over  them,  <'n  which  the  noUn  were  niarke<l  by 
means  of  pencils  attached  to  the  action  of  a 
pianoforte,  their  duration  bein'^'  shown  bv  llie 
relative  length  of  the  lines  fanned.  The  machiue 
was  placed  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdencea 
at  Berlin,  but  was  8ub(<equently  deatrc^ed  in  a 
fire.  The  priority  of  invention  of  the  Melograph 
was  disputed  by  U nger,  of  Einlwck,  who,  in  a  long 
oorrespondenoe  with  Euler  (afterward*  pnbliahed), 
states  that  the  idea  oeeuwed  to  him  aa  enlT  m 
1 745.  There  have  also  been  several  more  ukkIoti 
inventions  for  the  same  end,  notably  one  by  Papa 
of  Yvna  in  1814.  whidi  attracted  nineh  notke  at 
llie  time;  but  the  (litfiruby  of  expre.'<.>«ing  the 
varying  rhythms  of  an  elaborate  piece  of  tikihic 
by  meehamcal  niaana  baa  hitherto  proved  iu:-ur< 
mountable.  [I'-'^O 

EXTRAVAGANZA.  Any  work  of  art  in 
which  acc^'pted  fonna  are  earicatnred,  and  re- 
co^ise<l  law8  violated,  with  a  jiurpoM!.  A  musical 
extravaganza  must  be  the  work  of  a  musician 
familiar  with  the  forms  he  curieatures  and 
generally  ani<n.iMe  to  the  laws  he  violatee. 
Moziirt's  '  Mu«ikidii4cher  Spass'  (Kocbel,  No, 
532)  ia  an  instance  on  a  small  scale.  The 
pantomime  overture  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
legitimate  field  for  the  exercise  or  gratiffeation 
of  musical  extravagance.  In  this,  ludicrous 
effecta  might  be  produced  by  aangning  paaugea 
to  inatrumente  inapt  thoogh  not  altogether  ln> 
competent  to  their  e\  cent  ion ;  1  »y  treating  fragments 
of  familiar  tunes  cuntrapuntally,  and  the  lilie. 
Pechapa  no  field  Ibr  mnneal  invention  liaa  been 
leaa  worlied  than  that  of  axtrava^'anin.  Ot  no 
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EXTRAVAGANZA. 


class  of  music  does  there  exist  m  little  as  of  that 
which  is  ludicrous  in  itself,  and  not  dependent 
for  its  power  of  exciting  risibility  on  the  wonls 
connected  with  it,  or  the  circumstances  undtr 
wUdi  it  is  heard.  Hajdn't  T07  Byniphonied  are 
in  a  oortain  sense  extraTaganzas.  His  '  Farewell 
Symphony,*though  open  to  a  ludicrous  interpreta- 
tion, is,  as  Mendelasohn  tmly  said  of  it,  a  '  niel- 
ancholy  little  pieoe.'  Indeed,  as  orchestras  now 
are,  it  oaoaotlbe  perfbraied  as  intendsd.  Men- 
ders. Iu/h  own  Funeral  March  Ibr  j^yramus  is 
an  exquisite  piece  of  humour.  [J.  U.j 

ETBLBR,  JosDH  Bdlxb  ton,  Capolbmelster 
to  the  Emperor  of  Austrm,  horn  at  SLhwutlKit, 
near  Vienna,  Feb.  8, 1765.  His  father,  a  school- 
teaoher  and  dmiraiaiter,  taught  Urn  singing 
and  t!io  prindpal  instruments,  and  a  place  was 
procured  for  him  in  the  boys'  seminary  at  Vienna. 
While  there  he  took  lessons  (1777-79)  from 
Albrecht»l>erger.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
seminary  in  1782,  Eybler  turned  his  attention 
to  the  law,  but  was  driven  by  the  sudden  im- 
poverishment of  his  parents  to  cam  his  bread  by 
music.  Haydn  now  proved  a  true  friend,  not  only 
encouraging  him  in  his  studies  but  recommending 
him  to  ArUria  the  publisher.  In  the  meantime 
some  of  his  symphonies  were  performed,  and 
botli  TIaydn  (17S7)  und  Mozart  1,1790)  tcntifitd 
to  ills  ability  as  a  composer  and  his  fitness  for 
tlia  post  of  Capellmeister.  EyUer  norsed  Motart 
during  his  bust  illnesn,  and  after  his  death  it  was 
to  him  that  the  widow  at  once  committed  the 
task  of  completing  the  Requiem.  He  aceeptsd 
the  charge  in  a  letter  dated  Doc.  ai,  1791,  and 
began  the  work,  but  soon  gave  it  up.  He  was 
appointed  choir^naster  to  a  church  in  the  suburbs 
in  1 793,  and  in  1 794  to  the  'Schotten'  monastery 
in  Vienna  itself.  About  this  time  his  first  work, 
3  String  Quartets  dedicated  in  Italian  to  Haydn, 
was  published  by  Traeg.  In  1810  he  was  ap- 
pointad  nnaio-nMster  to  the  hnperial  ehildren,  m 
1804  Tioa-diipdlnniikav,  an^  on  Silini'a  ntin* 


FABST. 

ment  in  1S24,  chief  capellnicibter.  In  18.^4  he 
was  ennobled  by  the  Emperor,  whot>e  meeting 
for  quartet  practice  he  had  regularly  attended. 
A  year  l>efore  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
the  exercise  of  his  profession  owing  to  a  paralytic 
stroke  while  conduotiqg  Mosart'a  Requiem.  He 
died  July  14,  1846. 

As  a  composer  Eprbler  restricted  himself  en- 
tirely  to  sacred  music,  Mocart  having  ccmfinncd 
his  own  oonyiotion  that  his  dispoidtion  was  too 
simple  and  quiet  for  the  intriijues  and  conflicts 
of  the  stage.  For  the  '  TonkUnstler  Sodetat,'  of 
which  he  was  many  years  pre8id«nt,  lie  wrote 
the  cantata  '  Die  Hirten  bei  der  Krippe'  (1794)  ; 
and  for  the  Emperor  'Die  vier  letzlen  Ihoge,* 
an  oratorio  first  performed  at  court  (1810)  and 
aftcrwanls  by  the  Tonkunstlcr  Stxjietat.  His 
printed  works — chamber-music,  pieces  for  piano- 
forte and  other  instmntflntSy  vocal  marie,  and 
several  symphonies  —  were  favourites  in  their 
day,  but  his  church-music  is  of  greater  value. 
Hera,  the  devotional  spirit  with  which  the  whole 
is  penetrated,  the  flow  of  the  voice-parts,  and 
the  appropriate  if  at  times  too  powerful  instru- 
mentation— all  remind  us  of  Michael  Uaydn  at 
his  best.  His  best  work,  the  Requiem  in  C 
minor,  which  is  fine  as  a  wliole  and  even  snhlinia 
in  parts,  has  Ixen  brought  into  notice  by  Roelfr' 
litz  (Allg.  mus.  Zeitung  1826,  No.  19).  Haa- 
lingor  published  the  Requiem,  7  Maass^  t  Ts 
Dcmua,  13  OfTertoriuma,  Gradtiales,  and  Ve!?j»era, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  still  in  use. 
B^hMr^s  quiet  life,  vndistarbed  by  jealousy  or 
envy,  made  him  rosprct<_d  by  biu'b  and  low. 
For  many  years  be  held  an  honourable  {K7t>v,  and 
saw  the  great  heross  of  his  art,  Gluck,  Moacart, 
Haytln,  Hecthoven,  and  Schuljert,  carried  to  the 
grave.  —  In  Engbnd  Eybler  is  hardly  even  a 
name ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  thenviMIMa  and 
extensive  collections  of  pieces  and  axrangesnents  of 
Hullah,  Novello,  Best,  Cooper,  etc,  not  a  single 
oompositifln  of  his  is  to  be  tiund.  tOLF.P.) 


F. 


FThe  4th  note  of  the  natural  scale,  with 
Bb  for  its  signature.    In  French  and  in 
•    solfaing,  Fa,    1)  \h  its  relative  minor. 
The  F  clef  is  the  bass  clef,  the  sign  of  which 
is  a  cuTuption  of  that  letter. 

F  minor  has  a  signatun  of  4  flati^  and  Ab  is 
its  relative  nuijor. 

F  is  the  tonic  of  the  Asolian  diuroh  uodc^ 
with  C  for  its  dominant. 
F|  is  In  German  Fti,  in  French  Fa  difte, 
Beethoven  has  very  much  favoured  tin  >.•  kej^s, 
having  left  a  Symphonies  (Pastoral  and  jS'u.  8), 
3  String  Qoarteto  (the  ist  and  last»  and  Basso- 
moffsky,  No.  1),  2  P.  F.  Son.^taB,  etc.,  in  F  major. 
Overture  to  Egraont,  bouata  appassionata,  Quar* 
op.  95,  in  F  minor.   Haydn,  on  ^e  otiber 
hand,  very  seldom  composed  wT  tha  crohflstra  in 
this  key,  major  or  minor. 


Ff  is  more  rarely  used  ;  but  we  may  mention 
Haydn's  Farewell  Symphony ;  a  P.  F.  ftma^ 
(op.  78)  by  Beothoven,  for  which  lie  h-x  l  :i  p.i  'i- 
liar  affection ;  and  a  charming  liuuiiincc  of 
Schumann's  (op.  28), 

/,  /or.,  or  /ortt,  is  the  wdl-known  aign  fat 
loudness. 

llie  holes  in  the  belly  of  tha  vieUn  an  oalled 

the  /  holes  from  their  shape.  [G.] 
FABRI,  Annibale  Pio,  Detto  Bamxo,  one 
of  the  most  excellent  tenors  of  the  i8th  century, 
was  bom  at  Bologna  in  1697.  Educated  muai- 
cally  by  the  ikmous  PiSTOOcm,  he  became  the 
favourite  of  the  Empen>r  C'liarlts  VI,  and  .)ther 
Princes  sought  to  engage  him  in  their  service. 
He  waa  alw  a  composer,  and  nember  o£  the 
Accadcmia  Filarmonica  of  BoIo^h.t  ;  roivive<l 
into  that  society  in  1 719,  he  was  namtjd  its  Vrin- 
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cipe,  or  prt'sident,  in  1735.  39,  45,  47,  and  50. 
In  1729  he  came  to  England  and  sang,  with 
Bemaochi,  his  fellow-piipil  under  Pistocchi,  in 
Handel't  'Tolomeo,'  taking  the  part  of  Arat^pe, 
fbroMrly  Bung  by  Boschi.  As  the  latter  wan  a 
Btm,  tlie  part  was  probably  transponed  for 
Fabri  fi»r  want  of  a  Bms  to  sing  it.  In  tlie 
pauie  year  he  perfonned  the  tenur  part  in  '  Lo- 
tario.'  a«  alao  in  'Partenope'  (1730),  and  in 
•Poro'  and  a  reprim  of  'Rinaklo*  (1731),  all  by 
tile  same  master.  Having  he.  n  appointed  to 
the  Royal  Chapel  at  Liabon  a  few  yean  later, 
ha  died  there  Aug.  la,  1760.  [J.M.] 

FABBIZZI,  Obazia,  an  ItaUan  prima  donna, 
deecribad  bj  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  aa  '  very  far 
frtm  a  bad  nnger,  but  neither  young  nor  pretty, 
tliercfurf  not  lik.nl';  hhe  aitpcared  in  London 
about  1 7^6  and  sang  that  year  the  principal  riles 
fat  Martini'i  *Ooiulglio  lupradento*  and  Gma- 
rtvsa's  ^Traci  Amanti,'  aa  also  in  Martini's  'Ar- 
bore  di  Diana.'  She  was  not  re-engaged.  [J.M.] 

FACKELTANZ,  or  Marche  aux  fiamhcaux, 
a  torchlight  procession — a  survival  from  the 
medueval  tournament* — which  takes  place  at 
•ome  of  tlie  Oennan  Courte  on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  members  of  the  royal  fiunily.  The 
procession  has  to  march  round  the  court  or 
hall,  with  vaiiovt  istifoKle  ooretnonies  (Times, 
Feb.  19,  1878).  The  music— for  military  band- 
is  a  Polonaise  in  march-time  (3-4),  usually  a  loud 
fint  and  last  part,  and  a  soft  trio.  Meyerbeer 
has  written  four — one  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Royal  (Jan.  25,  1858).  Spontini,  I-lo- 
tow,  and  ollien^  have  abo  written  them.  [O.] 

FAGOTTO.  TheTtal  ian  name  for  the  Bassoon, 
obviously  arising  from  ittf  reeemblanoe  W  a  &ggot 
or  bundle  of  sticks.  The  Gemiana  have  adopted 
It  as /"(/'/off.    [See  Bassoon.]  [W.  H.S.] 

FAIR  ROSAMOND.  A  grand  opera  in  4 
•eta;  words  by  C.  Z.  Bamett,  music  by  John 
Bamett ;  produced  at  Drmy  Lane  Feb,  a8. 1837. 

FA -LA.  A  piece  of  vocal  monc  for  tlirce 
or  more  voices,  originally  set  whdily  or  in  part 
to  these  two  fol-fa  syllables.  Fa-laa  belong 
easentially  to  the  madiigalian  era,  m'  st  of  the 
cornposers  of  which  have  left  spcciinena  of  them. 
They  afe  aaid  to  ha  the  invention  of  Gastoldi  di 
Caravaggio— if  the  utterance  of  musical  souuda  on 
muneaning  syllables  cmx  be  called  an  invention. 
]Vrany  of  his  '  balletti,'  like  many  of  the  Ballets 
of  Horiey— such  as  •  Now  is  the  month  of  May- 
fng*— end  with  a  lengthened  Fa>Ia.  A  4  part 
Bon^'  known  a-*  'The  Waitts,'  by  an  English 
oowposer  Jeremiah  iSaviIl«^  set  wholly  on  those 
qrllMilei^  if  probaUy  the  most  popular  Fa-la  in 
exiBttnce.  [J.H.] 

FALLING  A  BELL.  The  operation  of  gnwl- 
nally  swinging  a  bell  from  the  position  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  p.  3X9,  to  that  hn  Fig.  3,  p.  a  20.  [See 
Bells.]  [C.A.W.T.] 

FALSE  RELATION  is  the  oocunence  of 
chromatic  contradiction  in  diffemt  parts  or 
Toioas,  either  simultaneously,  as  at  (a\  or  in 
choids  which  are  so  near  together  that  the  «fiect 
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of  one  has  not  passed  from  the  mind  before  the 

other  eomes  to  oontndiot  it  with  »  new  Mctdental, 

as  at  (6). 

(a)  (ft) 

±  

The  disagreeable  effect  is  produced  by  the  

tradictory  accidentals  belonging  different  kevs, 
or  unequivocally  to  major  or  minor  of  the  same 
key;  and  it  follows  that  whan  the  contradiction 
is  between  notea  which  can  coexist  in  the  tiame 
key  the  efl^  is  not  disagreeable.  Thus  chromatic 
paitsini,'  nott'K  and  appoggiaturas  do  not  affect 
the  key,  and  are  used  without  oonaideration  of 
their  apparent  oontradictioiis.  Schumann  usee 
the  sharp  and  natural  of  the  «uno  note  in  the 
same  chord  in  his  ^Andante  und  Variationen' 
for  two  pianofortes,  op.  46  (a),  and  Uaydn  the 
s;une  in  iiia  Quartet  hi  J>,  opw7i  (6). 


ete. 


Again,  notes  which  are  variable  in  the  minor  key 
do  not  produce  any  objectionable  effect  by  their 
juxtaposition,  as  the  minor  7th  descending  and 
the  major  7th  ascending  or  stationary ;  thus 
MendftlwwJin  in  the  Overture  to  'Boy  fijae*  haa 
Bb  and  BRin  alternate  chords. 


And  the  treatment  of  notes  which  are  inter> 
i'hai^;eable  in  chromatic  and  diatonic  chords  in 
the  same  key  is  e<|ually  free,  as  between  a 
chromatic  note  of  the  chord  of  the  augmented 
sixth  and  a  looceeding  diatonic  disootd. 


The  rule  is  further  mo<lified  by  so  many  exceptions 
that  it  is  almost  doubtful  if  tiw  eaaes  in  which 
the  effect  is  objectionable  an  not  frwcr  than 
those  in  which  it  is  not.  [C.ii.UJ^.] 

FAIBETTO.    fflbe  vdoes     both  men  and 

women  contain  two — or,  as  deHnad  in  the  'M«5- 
thode  du  Chant  du  Ck>n8ervatob«  de  Muaique,' 
three — registers,  via.  chest  voice  (voce  di  pdto) ; 
hoad  voice  (r.  ilt  ft  sfa)  ;  and  a  thinl  which,  as 
being  forced  or  non-natural,  is  called  by  Italians 
and  French  falsetto  or  fauuet,  or  *falw*  voice. 
The  limits  of  these  are  by  no  means  fixe<l.  In 
every  voice  identical  notes  can  be  produced  iu 
more  ways  than  on*;,  and  thH««  each  register  can 
be  extended  many  degfees  beyond  its  nonial 
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limlti.  Bui  it  It  all  but  impoirfUe  tat  m  rfnger 

to  keep  Ixitli  first  and  third  ropist^^rs  in  workiu<j; 
order  at  the  same  time.  The  male  counter-tenor, 
or  aUo  voioe»  i>  idmo«t  entirely  falsetto,  and  is 
generally  accompanie<l  by  an  inijK-rftjct  prrmun- 
otation,  the  vowels  usually  partakin.;  more  or 
less  of  the  quality  of  tlw  Italian  u  or  Englinh  oo, 
on  which  the  ftlMtto  MemB  to  be  most  eaailjr 
producible. 

The  wuHort  mention  of  the  falsetto  in  musical 
Europe  is  in  reference  to  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
where  Spaniards  exceptionally  gifted  with  this 
voice  preceded  that  artifieial  dass  to  whom  eince 
the  i6th  oentmy  alto  and  eren  aottrano  ports 
h»f«  baan  aMigiwd.  [J.H.] 

FAL8TAFF.    A  oomio  Italian  opera  in  3 

art8  ;  wonU  by  Maggioni,  music  by  Balfe.  Pro- 
duced at  Her  Majesty  a  Theatre  July  19,  1838. 

FANDANGO.    An  AndalunaD  dmen,  m 

variety  of  the  SEOunnr.LA,  accompanied  by  the 
ffiutar  and  catstanets.  In  its  origiiuU  form  the 
nuidaiigo  was  in  6-8  time,  of  slow  tempo,  moitly 
in  tho  minor,  with  a  trio  in  the  major;  snme- 
tfmna.  however,  the  whole  was  in  a  uiajor  key. 
Later  it  todc  the  3-4  tempo,  and  thedlMtraiBteriaOc 

4d  mi' 

s 
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shape  ft  doaeljr  waaaablei  the  segnldilla  and 

bolero.  One  Fandango  tune  is  given  by  Hawkins 
(Appendix,  No.  33).  Another  has  been  rendered 
ftunoui  through  its  parUal  adoption  hj  boA 
Gluck  and  Mo/art  -tlio  former  in  his  Ballet  of 
Dun  Juan,  the  latter  in  Figaro  (end  of  Act  3). 
It  is  given  in  its  Spaaidi  form  by  DoluB  in  Che 
Neue  Zeitscikilft  t  Mmlk  (xL  163, 7)  aaftOom :~ 

AtutanU. 


 B3- 

sa  1 

1- 

— **ji -1 

eretc. 

The  rhythm  of  the  castanets  waa  ^ 

Mozart'H  vcniion  is  known  and  aooossible; 
Gluck'a  will  ha  Iboad  in  the  Affiendix  to  Jafan'n 
Mozart. 

Tbere  is  a  curious  piece  of  history  said  to  be 
connected  with  this  danoe.  Soon  after  its  first 
introduction,  in  the  17th  century,  it  was  000- 
demned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  Spain 
as  •  'godlem  danoe.'  Joit  as  the  Oousistory 
wera  woat  to  prohibit  it,  one  of  tiie  judgea 
remarked  that  it  wiw  nut  fair  to  oindemu  any  one 
unheard.  Two  celebrated  daocen  were  aooord* 
ingly  introduoed  to  perftrm  the  ftndango  bdfan 
the  ConsiHtory.  This  thoy  did  with  such  effect, 
that,  according  to  the  old  chronicler,  '  every  csie 
joined  in,  and  the  hall  of  the  consiiitarimn  wm 
turned  into  a  dancing  8al<x)n.'  No  more  waa 
heard  of  the  condemnation  of  the  fandango. 

Simflar  dances  to  the  fandai^  am  the  Tir  vna, 
the  Polo,  and  the  Jota  Akr-usonesa.      [E.  P.] 

FANFARP^.  A  French  term  of  nnlwowm 
origin — perhaps  Mooridi,  {terhaps  onomatoperfe  i 
denotes  m  strictness  a  tthort  {laf^Hage  for  trumpets, 
Kich  as  is  performed  at  coronations  and  other 
state  ceremonies.  In  Kngiand  they  are  kBOWB 
as  '  Flourishes,'  and  are  played  by  the  Trumpeters 
of  Her  Majesty's  Household  Cavalry  to  the 
number  of  eight,  all  playing  in  unison  on 
Kt>  trumpet*  without  valv.>s.  The  following 
believed  to  djvte  from  the  reign  of  Cfaarlee  ^ 
is  the  Flourish  regulariy  used  at  the  opening 
of  Parliament,  and  was  also  performed  at  the 
announcement  of  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War, 
the  visit  of  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Walea  tn 
St  Paul's  after  the  Prinoo'a  reoovety,  and  so  tm  >^ 


3.  So  picturesque  and  effiBotiv«  nfaaturenn  An 

Fanfare  his  not  bf^  nefflected  bv  ,  r-i  com- 
posers.   No  one  who  haa  heard  it  can  fut^^t  tfan 
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effect  of  the  two  flourishes  annoiiiunng  the  arrival 
of  the  Qoremor  in  Fidelia^  both  in  the  opera  and 
in  the  two  earlier  overture*.  True  to  the  fact, 
Beethoven  ha«  written  it  in  oniiion  (in  the  ofiera 
•nd  the  later  overture  in  hb,  in  the  earlier 
«iv«rtai«  in  Kb,  with  triplote).  Other  campoawi, 
not  M  eoiMweirtlow  m  he,  oftve  given  lliem  in 
hannony,  sonietimes  witli  the  mldition  of  horns 
and  Urutubonee.  S«e  Olympie ;  StrueuMe,  Act  a  ; 
WMnlel.  TaU.  9,  tSe.  i,  tanA  many  noM.  A 
pfHMl  example  is  tli.it  in  Tannhsiujier,  which 
forma  the  baaia  of  the  march.  It  is  for  3  Trum- 
petofai  B:— 

i"  lg£,  1'  Q I 

A  Una  Ftaidhn  ftr  ftor  trumpets,  composed 

by  Mr.  Wat^n«)n,'  Bandmaster  of  the  1st  Life 
Guards,  is  played  aa  a  dirge  at  the  fuuemlH  uf 
-tiiat  Regiment.  Weber  Iim  left  a  diort  one— 
'  II finer  Ttmrh^ — for  20  trumj>eta  in  0  (Jilun'e 
Thematic  Cat  No.  47  a).  [Tusch.] 

3.  Tlie  irord  is  also  employed  in  »  geneiml 
sense  for  any  shf<rt  prominent  paw«a|^  of  the 
bniKS,  such  as  that  of  the  Trumpets  and  Trom- 
bones (with  the  wuotl  wind  also)  near  the  end  of 
the  Ath  movement  in  Schumann's  Eb  Symphony: 
or  of  the  whole  wind  band  in  the  opening  Anr 
dtuU*  of  the  Reformation  Symphony. 

4.  A  Fanfare  ditfen  OMnntiallj  from  a  Call  or 
Signal.   [SieiTAL.]  [G] 

FANISKA.  Chemhiara  aist  opera;  in  3  acts; 
W>rda  by  Sonnleithner  from  the  French.  Pro- 
dnced  at  the  Kamthnerthor  Theatre,  \  ieuna, 
Veb.  35,  1806. 

FANTASIA  is  a  term  of  very  n^spt'ct.ible 
auitiquity  as  applicvi  to  music,  for  it  setiDiii  to  be 
sufficiently  tstaMitshed  bj  both  Biunmr  and 
Hawkins  in  thoir  Hibtories  that  it  was  the  im- 
xuediate  pre<leceKHor  of  the  term  Sonata,  and 
•haMi  with  the  term  RioiHOAB  the  hoooor  of 
having  been  the  firat  title  given  to  oompositions 
axpressly  for  instmmenti  idone.  It  seems  itself 
to  have  bet-n  a  descendant  of  the  madrigal ;  for 
when  madrigals,  accompanied  aa  they  oommonlv 
were  by  inatmments  playing  the  «une  porta  wiu 
the  voices,  had  to  a  certain  extent  run  their 
ooome  aa  the  most  popular  form  of  chamber 
oomporftioni,  the  poerfbilitjr  of  the  inatranenilB 
playinif  the  same  kind  of  music  without  the 
voices  was  not  far  to  seek.  Hawkins  renuurks 
that  the  early  Fantaafaa  *aboanded  in  faguee 
lUid  little  n?H|)on3ive  paMswiCroH  and  all  thor^e  other 
eleganct*!!  olj^ervable  in  the  structure  and  con- 
triwuice  of  the  madrigal.'  They  were  written 
for  combinations  of  various  instruments,  such  an 
a  *  (_'he«t  of  Viols,'  and  even  for  five  '  Ck)mets ' 
of  an  ancient  kind,  seeuiiugly  somslhiBg  like  a 
£unUj  of  modem  serpents.    Tlicrc  are  exanplea 

*  To  wboiB  I— IwhibWil  tor  lacfa  lulomfUot^ 


of  this  kind  by  very  ancient  English  compo«er«, 
and  some  also  for  the  '  Virginals '  by  lUrd  and 
Gibbons  in  '  Parthenia.'  They  seem  to  have 
been  a  very  dry  speciee  of  com|>aeition,  and  Dr. 
Bumey  quotes  Simpson's  'Compendium'  to  the 
intent  that  in  the  year  1667  'tlua  atyle  of  muaio 
was  modi  nesrleoted  beoanae  of  the  mitmMj  of 
auditors  that  1lTllI<;^^tand  it,  their  isars  boi^gBMM 
delighted  with  light  and  airy  music' 

In  the  woricsof  Baeh  there  are  a  great  nnmber 
of  F:iiitr\.si:in  Uith  as  separate  works  and  as  the 
hntt  movement  to  a  Suite,  or  conjoined  with  a 
Faguo.  In  the  latter  capacMy  are  two  of  the 
finest  Fantasias  in  existence,  namely  that  in 
A  minor  called  'GruMse  Fantasie  und  Fuga' 
(DMtA,  158),  and  that  in  D  minor,  commonly 
known  aa  the  '  Fantasia  cromatica.'  A  mong  hb 
organ  works  also  there  are  some  splendid  speci- 
mens,  such  as  Fantasia  et  Fuga  in  G  minor 
(Diirffel,  798),  and  a  Fantasia  of  oonsideimblo 
leug^th  in  G  major,  constitutfaig  a  complete  wofk 
in  itself  (Dortlel,  5^55).  Among  the  works  of 
his  aona  and  other  contemporaneous  German 
maatfln  are  abo  many  specimeni  of  Fantariaa. 
Some  of  them  r\rc  very  curiouH,  a.'f  the  la-^t  move- 
ment of  a  Sonata  in  F  minor  by  Philip  Emmanu^ 
Baeh,  published  hi  Boftsnfa'a  *Alte  KUyler 
Music,'  in  the  greater  part  of  which  the  division 
by  bars  is  entirely  dispensed  with  ;  and  the  same 
peculiarity  distinguishes  a  Fantasia  by  Johaaol 
Ernst  Bach  which  is  published  in  the  same 
collection.  Two  of  those  by  Friedemann  Bach 
(in  A  and  C)  have  been  revived  at  the  Monday 
Popular  Concerts.  Moxart  produced  some  fine 
examples  of  Fantasiaa,  Beethoven  apparently 
only  two  distinctly  so  called,  namely  Upus  77 
and  the  Choral  Fantaai*;  and  twoof  the  &io*taa 
(op.  77)  are  entitled  ^qmiri  warn  Flwtaaia,'  whioh 
implies  some  irregularity  of  form.  In  more 
modem  times,  apart  from  Schumann's  fine  ex- 
ample dedicated  to  Liat  (op.  17),  tiM  mom  has 
gone  somewhat  into  disrepute,  havin^:^  Ix^en  com- 
monly en^doyod  to  label  vulgar  efiusiuna  which 
conriatof  briiaantp— agei  owiniwted  with  popular 
airs  strung  together  into  a  piec«>  for  the  mere 
display  of  linger  cleverness.  But  iu  these  days  of 
revivids  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  name 
should  not  be  given  to  more  honourably  conceived 
compositions,  and  yet  play  a  rOle  of  some  dignity 
in  modem  hulnnnental  music :  and  the  very  fact 
that  there  are  no  rules  for  its  formal  ooostraotion 
would  seem'  to  be  an  inducement  to  oompoian  of 
an  indapwMkrt  ton  of  mind.  [OHAP.] 

FANT.VSIESTtJCK.  A  name  adapted  by 
Schumann  from  HoAttBUn  to  characterise  various 
fancy  piec««  for  j^iaaofeiie^  alono  and  wilh  other 
instruments  (P,  h .  nolo,  o]*.  13,111;  with  Clarinet, 
op.  73;  with  Violin  and  CeUo^  on.  88).  They 
are  on  ft  nodD  mmI«^  bat  ■ewalof  themof  oon- 
siderable  beauty. 

FARCE  (ItaL  Par»ia,  probaMv  from  the 
Latin  Jarcio  to  stuff — Plautus  has  caiionr$ 
fattint  to  insert  falsehoods  or  tricks).  A  farria 
was  a  canticle  in  the  vulgar  tongue  intennixed 
with  Latin,  originating  in  the  French  flhuroh 
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at  the  time  when  Latin  began  to  be  a  tongue 
'not  underKtaiided  of  the  people.'  The  fartia 
WM  rang  in  m»ny  ohuxohes  at  the  priadpal 
Ibstivab,  almoct  tmiTerttUy  at  Chrirtinai.  It 
Ijecame  a  vehicio  for  satire  and  fun,  and  thus 
led  to  the  modem  Farsa  or  JTarcM,  an  opera  in 
CM  mC,  of  wUdi  the  lubjaet  it  extn«^(aBt  and 
tbe  action  ludicrous.  [J.H.] 

FARINEIJjT.  a  serio-rnmic  opera  in  3  acta; 
Words  by  C.  Z.  Bamett,  luubic  by  .luhn  Bamett ; 
produced  at  Drury  Lane  Feb.  8,  1839,  fialfe 
Mcting  Farindli,  and  bcitii^r  forced  hj  IkMBNIMM 
to  leave  ufi  at  end  of  ibt  act. 

FARTNELU)  »  ^lin-plajrer  and  oomposer, 

wa«  either  a  brother  or  a  i  uncle  of  the  cele- 
brated unger  J^'arinelli  (Carlo  Broaohi).  Date 
and  plaee  of  bia  With  tad  death  ara  tniknowu. 

After  liviuj^'  for  sunie  tibm  in  France  we  find 
him  in  16S0  at  HanoTCTf  ride  by  aide  with 
Handel,     leader  of  the  ImumI  Be  appears  to 

have  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  an  a  jK-rforraer, 
and  ooniiiderable  po]tularity  m  a  cuniposer  of  in- 
strumental muric  in  a  light  and  pleaaii^  etyle. 
He  excflled  espet  ially  in  the  performance  of 
LuUi'ti  ain  and  hiit  own  su-called  '  Fulia,'  which 
was  known  in  England  during  the  last  century  aa 
'Farinell's 'ground.'  [See  Folia.]  Farinelli  wa« 
knighted  by  the  King  of  Demuark,  anil,  accord- 
ing to  Hawkins,  wee  Appointed  bjjr  Geor^b  I.  his 
resident  at  Venice.  [P.  D.] 

FA&IN£LLI,  Carlo  Broschi,  ditto,  was 
born  January  34,  1705,  at  Naples,  aooording  to 

Ilia  own  statement  made  to  Dr.  nnrnL  V,  who  saw 
him  at  Bultvna  in  ijjo,  though  Padre  G.  hacchi, 
Me  biographer,  fizea  Ue  birthplaoe  et  Andria. 

Some  Hay  that  he  derived  his  sobriquet  from  the 
occupation  of  liis  father,  who  was  either  a  miller 
or  a  seller  of  flour  {farina)  ;  others  contend  that 
he  wan  »o  name<i  aftt  r  three  lirotherH  Famiu, 
Very  diutinguiKhed  auiatevirtj  at  Naples,  anti  his 
patrons.  It  is,  however,  quite  probable  that  he 
simply  took  the  name  of  his  uncle  Farimlli.  the 
composer.  Saochi  declares  that  he  haw  in  Fari- 
nelli's  possession  the  letters  of  nobility  which  he 
was  required  to  produce  when  admitted,  by  the 
&vour  of  the  King  of  Spain,  into  the  orders  of 
C'alatrava  and  St.  Isgo.  It  seems  scarcely 
credible  tliat  noble  parents  should  have  destined 
ihdr  Mm  Ibr  the  morfoal  stage,  or  ooniented  to 
the  peculiar  preparation  necessary  to  make  him 
a  »opraHo\  but  this,  as  usual,  is  explained  by 
the  story  oif  an  aoeidiefnt  having  happened  to  the 
boy  while  riding,  which  rendered  necessary  the 
operation  by  which  he  retained  hiti  treble.  The 
voice,  thus  manufactured,  became  the  niost 
beautiful  ever  heard.  He  «o<m  left  the  rare  of 
hin  father,  who  taaght  him  the  rudimentt>,  to 
enter  the  school  of  Porpora.  of  whom  he  wa»  the 
first  and  moKt  distin^'ui.slic<l  pupil,  li*  T^pitu  of 
his  now  explicit  Htaiement  to  Dr.  Btirncy,  it  is  nut 
p<w«ible  that  Farinelli  could  have  made  his  dibut 
at  Haplei  in  1720,  at  the  age  of  15,  in  Metaata- 
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sio's  'Angelica  e  Medoro* ;  for  the  latter  not 
leave  Rome  till  1721,  and  'Angelica  e  Medorti' 
was  not  written  bsAve  173a.  (F^tis.)  la  thst 
year  Farfnelii,  alieady  fismous  in  soothem  Italy 

under  the  name  of  U  rayazzo  (the  boy),  accom- 
panied Porpora  to  Borne,  and  made  his  fim 
appearance  tliere  in  'Eomene,*  composed  by  Us 

iiiaj^lLT  for  the  Teatro  .\lil.<  rti.     Then'  was  a 
Gorman  trumpet>player  at  tliat  time  in  the 
capital,  who  exdted  the  admiratioB  of  the  Be* 
mans  ]iy  his  marvellous  powers.    For  this  »rti«t 
Porpora  wrote  an  obbligato  part  to  a  song,  in 
which  his  pupil  vied  with  the  fnetmnMBt  ii 
holding  and  swelHiic:  a  note  of  extraordioaij 
length,  purity,  and  volume.    Altijough  the  rir« 
tuoHo  performed  this  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
Farinelli  e.\eeIlt'<J  him  in  the  duration,  brilliance, 
and  gradual  crescendo  and  diminuendo  of  the 
note,  while  he  carried  the  enthusiaem  of  the 
audience  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  novelty  &nJ 
Hpontaneity  of  the  ehakcti  and  ditticult  variatiotu 
which  he  introduced  into  the  Mr.   It  is  probiUi 
that  these  were  previously  arranged  by  Porpon, 
and  not  due  to  tne  impromptu  inspiration  of  tfas 
Hinder.    Having  remained  under  the  instroctioa 
of  his  master  until  iji^  Farinelli  made  his  fint 
journey  to  "Vienna  in  that  year.   A  year  Islir 
he  sang  for  tlie  first  time  at  Venice  in  .MbinnnTl 
'  Didoue  abbaudonata,'  the  libretto  by  Metssta> 
sio ;  and  sobHequently  returned  to  Nnplee.  wImn 
he  achieved  a  triumph  in  a  r>ramatic  Serenadfe 
by  Uasse,  in  which  he  sang  with  the  oelebcstsi 
OMilalnee,  Test.    In  1720  he  appeared  in  ft. 
Ciampi's  '  Ciro '  at  Milan ;  and  then  made  hii 
second  visit  to  Home,  where  he  was  anxiously 
expected.   In  1737  he  went  to  Bologna,  when 
he  was  to  meet  the  famouB  Bcmacchi,  the  '  Kii^ 
of  Singers,'  for  the  first  time.     Meeting  thii 
rival  in  a  Grand  Duo,  Farinelli  poured  forth  sU 
the  beauties  of  his   voice  and  style  withitut 
reserve,  and  executed  a  number  of  moiit  ditficul; 
jxuiHages,  whii  h  were  rewarded  with  tumultuoo* 
applause.    >i'uthing  daunted,  Bemacchi  rephed 
in  the  same  lur,  repeating  every  trill,  roulade,  or 
cadenza,  which  had  been  sung  by  FarindlL  lbs 
latter,  owning  his  defeat,  entreated  his  oonqoeror 
to  give  Idm  acme  instruction,  which  Bemacchi. 
with  equal  generosity,  willini^ly  ojniwnted  t« 
bestow ;  and  thus  was  fK-rfecte<i  the  taknt  ol 
the  most  remarlEahle  singer,  ]>erha(is,  who  hss 
ever  lived. 

After  a  second  visit  to  Vienna  in  1738,  Fsn* 
Belli  went  several  times  to  Venice.  Rone,  NapH 

Piacenza,  and  Parma,  meeting  arul  vanijuiHhbir 
■ucb  formidable  rivals  as  Gizzi,  Nicolini,  Faos- 
tina,  and  Cuaoni,  and  everywhere  londed  wiA 

riches  and  h<mours.  In  1731  he  visited  Vienns 
for  the  third  time.  It  was  at  this  point  that  he 
modified  his  atyle.  from  one  of  mere  briUisew 
and  braritro,  which,  like  a  true  pupil  of  Vnrj^'r*. 
he  bad  hitherto  pnu:ti8ed,  to  one  of  patlu« 
simplicity.  This  diango  is  said  to  have  bssa 
suggested  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  '  Yf>u 
have,'  he  said,  '  hitherto  excite<l  only  a^itoaisb- 
ment  and  admiration,  but  you  have  never  tooc^ 
j  tJie  hearty  it  would  be  easy  to  yon  to  cnats 
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•motion,  if  you  would  but  be  more  sfauple  and 
more  expreflrive!*    FwineOi  adofited  thb  mi- 

uiirable  counsel,  and  becnine  the  most  pathetic, 
aa  he  was  etiU  the  most  briliiiuit,  of  ttiugen. 

Bekondng  once  mora  to  Italy^  he  revisited  | 
with  ever  inm-iwin^'  renown  Venice,  Home,  Fer- 
rara,  Luoca,  aud  Timu.  In  1734  hu  mmlo  hi^i 
first  journey  to  England.  Here  he  arrived  at 
the  moment  when  the  opposition  to  Haiulel,  sup- 
ported by  the  noblc^j,  liud  established  a  rival 
OiH^-ra,  with  Porpora  for  composer,  and  Senesino, 
who  had  quarrelletl  with  the  great  German,  for 
principal  binger.  The  enterprise,  however,  did 
not  succeed,  but  luailo  debts  to  the  amount  of 

19,000.  At  this  juncture  Porpora  naturally 
thought  of  his  illustrious  pupil,  who  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  saved  the  house.  He  ma<le 
hu  fint  appearance  at  the  Theatre^  lancoln's 
Iiui,  In  *Aii— qrw,*  the  mntio  of  which  was 
duefly  by  Riccardo  Broschi,  bin  own  bp'tlier,  and 
TfMin  The  most  favourite  ain  were  'Pallido 
il  ide^*  set  hj  HaeM  and  aung  by  Senerino; 

•  Per  questo  dolce  ainpleHso,'  by  the  saine.  ami 

*  Son  qual  nave,'  by  Broschi,  both  the  latter 
bmng  rang  by  FarineQL  In  tiie  last,  composed 
sj>eciallv  for  him,  the  first  note  (as  in  the  «ong 
iu  'Eumeue')  was  taken  with  such  delicacy, 
•wdled  by  minute  degrees  to  Huch  an  amazing 
volume,  and  afterwards  diminished  in  the  same 
manner  to  a  mere  point,  that  it  was  applauded 
ibr  full  five  minutes.  After  this,  he  set  off  with 
such  brilliance  and  rapidity  of  execution  that 
it  was  ditlicult  for  the  violiuB  of  those  days  to 
accompany  him.  He  sang  also  in  'Oamo,' 
'  Polifemo,'  and  other  operas  by  Porpora ;  and 
excited  an  enthusiastic  admiration  among  the 
dilettanti  which  finally  culminated  in  the  famous 
ejaculation  of  a  lady  in  one  of  the  boxes  (per^ 
petoated  by  Hearth  in  the  Bake't  Progress) — 
'  One  God  and  one  Farinelli ! '  In  his  first  per- 
formaaoe  at  Courts  he  was  aooomyanied  by  the 
Princew  -Royal,  who  inristed  on  his  nngiug  two 
of  Handel's  Bong>*  at  r*ight,  print*  il  in  a  difierent 
clef,  and  composed  in  a  ditlerent  style  from  any 
to  whidi  he  md  ever  been  aocnstoroed.  He  also 
confirmed  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  Senosino 
aod  himself,  meeting  for  the  tint  time  on  the 
MHne  alage,  *8eMrino  had  the  part  of  a  furious 
tyrant  to  represent,  and  Farinelli  that  of  an 
unfortunate  hero  in  chains;  but,  in  the  course 
«f  the  first  song,  he  ao  eoftened  the  obdurate 
heart  of  tlie  enraged  tyrant  tliat  Senrtiino,  for- 
getting his  stage  character,  ran  to  l-'arinelli  and 
emhfaced  him  in  his  arms.'  The  Prince  of  Wales 
gKW9  Farinelli  a  '  fine  wrought -gold  snuff- 1k)X, 
richly  set  with  diamonds  and  rubiee,  in  which 
was  enclosed  a  pair  of  diamond  knee-buckles, 
M  also  a  pone  of  one  hondred  guineas.*  This 
example  was  ibttowed  by  UMMt  of  the  conrtiers, 
and  the  presents  were  duly  a<lvertiRed  in  the 
Court  JoumaL  His  salary  wwt  only  ^£1500,  yet 
daring  the  three  yean  1 734.  5,  and  6,  wb3xAt  he 
F]>ent  in  London,  his  income  wa-s  not  k.-s  than 
jg-jooo  per  aimum.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
bviltk  out  ef  »  nnaU  pari  of  the  rama  aeanired 
hm,  *m  varjr superb  tnmnsion,  in  whidi  be  awelt. 


choosing  to  dignify  it  with  the  significant  ap> 
pelhktion  of  the  At^TM  ^y.' 

Towards  the  end  of  1736,  Farinelli  set  out  for 
Spain,  staying  a  few  months  in  France  by  the 
way;  where,  in  nrfte  of  the  ignorance  and 
prejiidice  against  mreign  singers  which  then 
distinguished  the  French,  he  achieved  a  great 
success.  Louis  XV  heard  him  in  the  Queen's 
apartments,  and  applauded  him  to  an  extent 
which  astonished  the  Court  (^Riccoboni).  The 
King  gave  him  his  portrait  set  in  diamond.^,  and 
500  louis  d'or.  Though  the  sini^er,  who  had 
made  engagements  in  London,  intended  only  a 
flying  visit  to  Spain,  his  fortune  kept  him  there 
nearly  is,  years.  He  arrived  in  Madrid,  as  he 
had  done  in  London,  at  a  critical  moment. 
Philip  V,  a  prey  to  melancholy  depression,  neg- 
lected the  affairs  of  the  state,  and  refused  even 
to  predde  at  tiie  Oomieil.  Tlie  Qneen,  hearing 
of  the  arrival  of  Farinelli,  determineil  to  try  the 
effect  of  his  voice  upon  the  King.  She  arranged 
a  eonoert  in  tiie  next  room  to  tiiat  whicfa  the 
King  occupied,  and  invited  the  singer  to  perform 
there  a  few  tender  and  pathetic  airs.  The 
sttooMi  of  the  pha  was  instantaneous  and  com* 
plete ;  Philip  was  first  struck,  then  moved,  and 
finally  overcome  with  pleasure.  He  sent  for  the 
artist,  thanked  him  with  effusion,  and  bade  him 
name  his  rewanl.  Farinelli,  duly  prepared, 
answered  that  his  beat  reward  would  be  to  see 
the  monarch  return  to  the  society  of  his  Court 
ami  to  the  cares  of  the  state.  Philip  consented, 
allowed  himself  to  be  shaved  for  the  first  time 
for  many  weeks,  and  owed  his  cure  to  the  powers 
of  the  great  singer.  The  Queen,  alive  to  this, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  latter  to  remain  at 
a  salary  of  50,000  francs,  and  Farinelli  thus 
separated  himself  from  the  world  of  art  for  ever. 
He  rela^  to  Bum^  that  dining  10  years,  until 
the  death  of  Philip  V,  ho  sang  four  songs  to  the 
King  every  night  without  change  of  any  kind. 
Two  of  these  weie  the  *  PidUdo  if  sole '  and  «  Pm* 
(|m  sto  dolce  amplesso*  of  Ha,sse;  ami  the  third, 
a  minuet  on  which  he  improvised  variations. 
He  tiina  repeated  aboot  3,000  times  tiie  same 
things,  and  never  anything  else  :  he  acquired, 
indeed,  enormous  power,  but  the  price  |>aid  for 
it  was  too  high.  It  is  not  true  that  Farinelli 
was  apjwinted  prime  minister  by  Philip ;  this 
poHt  ho  never  had  :  but  under  Ferdinand  VI, 
the  successor  of  Philip,  he  enjoyed  the  position 
of  first  favourite,  superior  to  that  of  any  minister. 
Tliis  king  was  subject  to  the  same  infinuity  as 
his  father,  and  wa.s  Himilarly  cured  by  Farinelli, 
as  Said  was  by  David.  His  reward  this  time 
was  the  cross  of  Calatrava  (1750),  one  of  the 
highest  orders  in  Spain.  From  this  luoment  his 
power  was  unbounded,  and  exceeded  that  ever 
obtained  by  any  singer.  Seeing  the  effiset  pro- 
duced on  the  King  by  music,  he  easily  persuaded 
him  to  establish  an  Italian  opera  at  Buen-retiro, 
to  wUdi  he  invited  some  of  the  first  artists  of 
Italy.  He  himself  was  appointeil  the  cliief 
manager.  He  was  also  employed  frequently  in 
politiwri  nflhirs,  was  oooittlted  oooataatly  by  the 
miaiiifeer  Ln  Kmenads^  and  was  espeoiaUj  oon* 
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idderad  m  the  agent  of  the  muditeni  «f  Hbxm 
Sunpoan  Courts  which  were  oppoied  to  the 
fiyni^  treaty  proposed  by  Fkmaoe.  (Boooiu.) 
Tn  ill  his  p^o^perity,  FaruMlK  ever  ahowed  fhe 

grc-ateHt  prudence,  miMltsty,  an<l  iiKMlerntion  :  he 
made  no  enemies,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  but 
eooeiliated  those  wlio  wwdd  mlonny  have 
envied  him  bin  favour  with  the  King.  Hiaring 
one  day  an  officer  in  the  anti-chamber  complain 
of  tiie  King'e  negleet  of  his  yean'  Mrvioe, 
wtdl*!  nVht-H  were  heaped  on  'a  inineraMe  aok>r,' 
ParineUi  l>eggod  a  commission  for  the  grumbler, 
and  gave  it  to  him,  to  hb  great  eorpriiie,  obuerving 
iiiililly  that  he  was  wrong  to  tax  the  King  with 
ingratitude.  According  to  auuthor  aneoilute,  he 
once  requested  an  eaihaiMy  fat  a  00llltier»  when 
the  King  asked  him  if  he  wiut  not  aware  that 
this  grandee  was  a  particular  enoni^  of  his: 
'Tnie,'  replied  Faiinelli;  *but  this  is  how  I 
desire  to  take  my  levoige  npon  him.'  He  wsa 
as  generous  also  as  he  was  pradent.  A  story 
as  told  of  a  tailor  who  brought  him  a  handsome 
gala-oostume,  and  refused  any  payment*  but 
htimbly  begged  to  hear  one  woi^  from  tiie 
incoui(»arable  arti>t.  After  trying  in  vain  to 
oluuue  hia  resolution,  f  arinelli  good-humouredly 
oom|wed,  and  mag  to  the  delighted  tailor,  nA 
one,  but  several  soti^'h.  Having^  concluded,  ho 
said :  '  I  too  am  rather  proud ;  and  that  is  the 
rsasoB,  perhapa,  of  my  havinf  oonw  advantage 
over  other  singers.  I  have  yieldt'd  to  you  ;  it  is 
but  just  that  you  should  yield  in  turn  to  me.' 
He  then  insisted  on  paying  the  maa  nearly 
double  the  value  of  the  clothes. 

While  still  at  Madrid,  he  heanl  of  the  death 
of  his  former  rival,  teaoher,  and  friend,  BflmaeohL 
In  a  letter  (in  the  posseKsion  of  the  present 
writer),  iluted  April  13,  1756,  he  speaks  with 
deep  r^^t  of  the  loss  of  one  '  for  whom  he  had 
always  felt  esteem  and  affection,'  and  condoles 
with  his  correspondent,  the  Padre  Martini. 

Shortly  after  the  ascent  of  Charles  III  to  the 
throne  ^1759),  Farinelli  received  orders  to  leave 
the  king<ionj,  owing  probably^  to  Charles's  in- 
tention to  e^ign  the  family  pact  with  France 
and  Xaples,  to  which  the  fdnger  had  ever  been 
oppoeod.  He  prawrved  Ms  lalary,  but  on  con- 
dition that  be  should  live  at  Bolnj/na  and  not  at 
Kajples.  Once  more  in  Italy,  after  35  years  of 
eodle,  HuineUi  found  none  or  hfa  friends  ramain- 
ing.  Some  were  dead ;  othera  had  quitted  the 
country.  New  friends  are  not  easily  made  after 
middle  age;  and  Farinelli  was  now  57  years 
old.  He  lirvl  wealth,  but  lUB  grandeur  was  gone. 
Yet  he  was  more  addicted  to  talking  of  his 
{lulitiail  i-areer  than  of  his  tritmiphB  as  a  singer, 
lit  paseetl  the  20  remaining  years  of  hiH  life  in 
a  Kpleudid  ptilazzo,  a  mile  fixtm  liologna,  con- 
templating for  hours  the  portraits  of  Philip  V, 
Kli>alx-tb,  and  Ferdinand,  in  silence,  interrupted 
only  by  tears  of  rvgret.  He  received  the  viiuts 
of  strangers  courteouiily,  and  showed  pleasure  in 
conversing  with  them  about  the  Spanish  Court. 
He  made  only  one  journey  during  this  period,  to 
Koine,  where  he  expatiated  to  the  Pope  on  the 
riches  and  honouta  he  had  enjoyed  at  Madrid. 


The  HolyFiaer  aaswered.  'Av«te  fttta  tant* 

fortuua  i-o>t'i,  perche  vi  avoto  tMfalO  la  gftoiiW 
che  avete  perilute  in  quk.' 

When  Burnt  y  Haw  Mm  al  Bdlegna  In  1771, 
thouL'h  bf  no  longer  sang,  he  played  on  the 
viol  d'ainour  and  hansdchord,  and  oompoeed  for 
Ihoee  faMtmmente:  he  had  also  a  eolleeCiaai  of 

ki  vi-d  instruments  in  whirb  be  took  t,TtMt  delight, 
eii|>ecially  a  piano  mode  at  Florence  in  1750^ 
which  he  called  Bafasl  tTUrbino.  Next  to  that, 
he  preferred  a  harjieichonl  which  had  been  given 
to  iiim  by  the  Queen  ot  S}^iain ;  this  he  called 
Corregffio,  while  he  named  others  Titiam,  (rmdo^ 
etc.  He  had  a  fine  p  dleryof  pictures  by  Murillo 
and  Ximenes,  among  which  were  jwrtntitB  of  his 
royal  patrons,  and  WVenl  of  himself,  one  by  hk 
fiiend  Amiconi,  representing  him  with  Faustina 
and  MetaMtasio.  The  latter  was  engraved  by 
I.  Wagner  at  London  (fol.),  and  is  uncommon; 
the  head  of  Farinelli  was  copied  from  it  again 
by  the  same  engraver,  but  reversed,  in  an  oval 
(4to),  and  the  first  state  of  this  is  rare  :  it 
•upplied  Sir  J.  Hawkins  with  the  portiati  far 
hit  Hietoiy  of  Mnsia  O.  Lucy  aba  painted 
Farinelli ;  the  picture  was  engnwed  (fol.)  in 
meizotint,  1735,  by  Alex.  Van  Haerkwn,  and 
tiiie  print  is  alio  Moree. 

Frtin  falls  into  an  error  in  contradicting  tlw 
story  of  Farinelli's  suggesting  to  the  Padre  Ma» 
tini  to  write  hfa  Hietory  of  MnrfB.  cn  the  gromrf 
that  he  only  retume<l  to  Italy  in  fo-jr 
years  after  the  ap|)earance  of  uo  first  voluiDe, 
and  had  no  prevuNie  relations  with  the  loniwd 
author.  The  lett*^  quoted  above  nhows  that  be 
was  in  c«>m.>«{>undence  witb  bun  certainly  aa 
early  as  April  1756,  when  he  writes  in  answer 
to  a  letter  of  Martini,  and,  after  a<l  verting  to  the 
death  of  Beroaccbi,  urdem  twenty-four  copies 
of  his  woric,  bound  in  red  morocco,  for  presenla 
to  the  Queen  and  other  notabilities  of  the  Coort^ 
It  is,  therefore,  qui  to  possible  that  their  oorre- 
spondence  originated  even  long  bef(n«  this.  They 
remained  in  tlM  doeest  intimacy  until  demth. 
separated  them  by  the  decease  of  FarineUi,  July 
15,  178J,  in  the  7Sth  year  of  his  age. 

Martiuelli  speaks  in  glowing  tsrau  of  tbia 
great  artist,  saying  that  he  had  7  or  8  notea 
more  than  ordinary  singers,  and  the(«e  perfectly 
•onorous,  equal,  and  clear;  that  be  had  ako 
modi  knowledge  of  mtMie,  and  mm  a  spithy 
pupil  of  Porpora.  Mancini,  a  great  master  of 
singing  and  a  flallow-pupil  of  iiemaochi  vrith 
FanMili,  ■pwikt  of  him  with  yet  moc«  en* 
tbnuinsm.  '  Hi.s  voite,'  be  .'civb,  'was  thoujrbt 
a  marvel,  because  it  was  no  perfect,  so  powertul, 
so  sonorous,  and  so  rieh  in  its  extent,  both  in  the 
high  and  tlie  low  parts  of  tb<'  re-_rister.  that  it- 
equal  has  never  l>oen  heard  in  our  tiuiuii.  He 
was,  moreover,  endowed  with  a  creative  gatfaa 
which  inspired  hini  with  embellislunonts  so  new 
and  so  aHt<^)ni8liing  that  no  one  was  able  to 
imitnt  '  tlx  m.  The  art  of  ukiug  and  ko^dw 
the  breath,  so  -ioftly  and  easily  that  aooM  ooom 
perceive  it,  i'C^'an  and  died  with  him.  The 
qualities  in  wbicli  he  excelled  were  the  evenneti* 

of  his  voio^  the  art  of  fwelUag  ito  aoood^  Iba 
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portamento,  the  union  of  the  registen,  »«iiq«iei^g 
agil  ty,  a  graoefbl  and  pathetio  ityla,  and  »  abake 

ae  mlminiblf  as  it  waa  rare.  There  was  no 
branch  of  thu  art  which  he  did  not  carry  to  the 
higheet  pitch  of  perfection  ....  TIm  ■ncoetice 
which  he  oV)taine(]  in  his  youth  did  not  prevent 
him  from  continuing  to  (ttudy ;  and  thia  great 
artist  applied  himself  with  so  mneh  paneverance 
that  he  contrivai  to  chans,'f  in  pome  measure  his 
style  anil  t<>  acquire  another  and  HU]M.*hur  method, 
when  his  name  was  already  famoua  and  his 
fortune  brilliant.'  Such  was  Farinelli,  as  superior 
to  the  great  singers  of  his  own  period  as  they 
waratatlKNaaf  nunavMNOttinMa.  [J.M.J 

FARINELLI,  GiUSBPPS,  Componrr,  Vorn  at 

Bate,  May  7*  17^9;  >a  1785  entered  the  oon- 
aeiiaiorio  *  Da*  Tmelifaii  *  at  Naples,  wlieva  he 

studied  ricromiinninient  under  Fago,  and  com- 
position under  Sala  and  Tritto.  In  1808  he 
waa  in  Vaaioa,  and  1810-17  at  Turin.  In  18 19 
he  waa  appointed  chapel-master  at  TrieBtc,  where 
he  died  Dec.  I  a,  1856.  He  oomposed  an  im- 
mensa  mmber  of  optna  In  Mrowad  imitation  of 
CiiiiRroHa,  which  however  were  more  Bucceasful 
than  the  majority  of  imitations.  A  duet  he 
intooduoed  into  the  'Matrimonia  Segrato*  has 
basn  mistaken  for  Cimaro»<a'8  own  composition. 
Ba  ako  wrote  masses,  a  '  Stabat '  in  two  parts, 
and  athar  ehnxoii  mado,  [M.C.O.] 

PARMER,  John,  'practitioner  in  the  art  of 
Mmaque*  in  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century, 
iraUiilMd  In  1591  a  litUa  tntot  entitlad  *Div«ra 

and  Bundrie  waies  of  two  Parts  in  one,  to  the 
number  of  fortie  upon  one  playn  Song;  some- 
timea  placing  th«  Gimmd  abova  and  the  parta 

benethe,  and  otherwise  the  Ground  benethe  and 
the  parts  above,'  eU-.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
oonposen!  emphived  by  T.  Este  to  harmonise  the 
tunes  for  his  '  Whole  Book  of  PkiIiiib'  pul)li.-<hed 
in  1593.  In  1599  he  publi»<hed  hitt  '  Firbt  Set 
of  Bl^flish  Madrif^als  to  Foure  Voyces,'  in  the 
address  'To  tlie  i<ea<ler'  prefixed  to  which  he 
aoys  he  has  fitly  *  liukt '  his  '  Mutticke  to  number,* 
and  ^ven  to  each  '  their  true  effect.'  Both  this 
woik  and  his  tract  are  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxanford,  whom  the  author  describes  as  'my 
•very  good  Ix>rd  and  Master.'  Farmer  contributed 
to  '^w  1>iumpbes  of  Oriaws'  t6oi,the  madrigal 
*  Viaire  nimpliea  I  liaard  one  ialBag.'  Kotihing  is 
known  of  his  biography.  [W. H.  H.] 

FARMER.  Thomas,  Mus.  Bac.,  was  originally 
one  of  the  NVaits  of  London,  and  ^rarluated  at 
Cambridge  in  1684.  He  oonipased  insfinimantal 
Bauaic  for  the  theatre  and  contributed  some  songs 
to  'The  Theater  of  Music,'  1685-87,  and  to 
D'Urfey's  Third  Collection  of  Songs,  1685.  In 
J 686  he  published  '  A  Consort  of  Mudok  in  four 
parts,  containing  thirty-three  Lessons  beginidng 
with  an  Overture,'  and  in  1690  'A  Stx-itnd  Con- 
aort  of  Musick  in  four  parta^  oontaining  eleven 
Tjemmm,  beginning  wHa  a  Orooad.'  PuroeE 
composed  an  V^f'^y,  written  by  Nahum  Tate, 
upon  his  death  (printed  in  Orpheus  Britannicu^ 
ii.  35)  firom  which  it  maj  be  inftnad  that  h« 
diedjoiii«.  [W.H.H.] 


FABXABY,  Gxuu,  Mm.  £ae,  waa  of  the 
fSnnily  tff  TlaiMiJby  Of  Traio,  and  nearly  idated 

to  Thomas  Famabie,  the  famous  KentiBn  school- 
master. He  commenced  tlie  study  of  muaio 
about  1580.  and  on  July  9,  159a,  gradaatad  at 
Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music.  He  was  ooa  of 
the  ten  conif>(>Hen)  employed  by  Thomas  Este 
to  harmouiue  the  tunea  fir  his  '  Whole  Book  of 
PwahiiH,'  jnihlibhed  in  1592.  In  l  he  pub- 
lished '  Canzonets  to  foure  voycea,  with  a  song  of 
eight  parts,'  with  commendatory  verses  prefixed 
by  Antony  Holbome,  John  Dowland,  Ixirhard 
Alison,  and  Hugh  Holland.  A  uuwlrigai  by 
Famaligri  '€kan%  C!haiwi»  oobm^*  is  extant  in 
MS.  [W.H.H.] 

FARNESE,  Mabiakka,  a  seoonda  donna  who 
appeared  in  London  about  the  years  1776  and  7. 
She  took  j)art  in  Traetta's  '  Germondo,'  and  also 
played  Calipso  in  his  '  Telemaoo.'  [J.M.] 

FAKRANT,  Jomr.    There  were  two  mini* 

cians  of  this  name,  who  both  flourished  about 
the  year  1600.  The  elder  was  organist  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  and  the  other  organiit  of 
Christ's  HoHpital,  London*  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  their  lives.  [W.H.H.} 

FARRANT,  Riobabd,  waa  ona  of  the  Gon* 

tlomen  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the  sixteenth 
oentuzy.  The  date  of  his  first  appointment  ia 
not  Imown,  hat  ha  reognad  in  April,  1564,  on 
becoming  Master  of  the  Children  of  St.  George's 
Chapel,  Windsor,  of  which  he  is  said  to  lure 
been  «Jao  a  lay  viear  and  organist.  Dminff  hia 
tenure  of  office  at  Wiuiiior  he  occupied  '  a 
dwelling  house  within  the  Castle,  called  the 
Old  Commons.'  On  Nov.  5,  1569,  he  was  re- 
appointed a  Gentleman  of  the  Chajiel  Royal,  and 
reinained  such  until  hia  death,  which  tKXurred 
on  Nov.  30, 1 580.  Farrant's  church  music  merifei 
all  the  euloj,n,'  which  hsiH  been  lx*stowe<l  upon  it 
for  solemnity  and  pathos.  Hia  service  printed 
by  Boyce  in  G  minor  is  given  hy  Tudway  (B. 
Museum,  Harl.  MSS.  7337  and  8)  in  A  minor, 
and  called  his  '  High  Service.'  His  two  anthems, 
'Call  to  remembrance*  and  'Hide  not  Thou  thy 
face'  were  for  many  jeara  perfionaed  on  Maund/ 
Thursday  during  the  dislnbtition  of  the  foyti 
bounty.  The  iR-autifuI  anthem,  'Lord,  for  "rhy 
tender  mercies'  sake'  (the  words  from  Lydley'a 
Prayers),  has  long  bean  assigned  to  Fanrant, 
altlioiij^'h  attributed  by  earlier  writers  to  .John 
Hilton.  Tudway  (Add.  MSS.  7340)  gives  another 
antiMnb-*0  Lord,  Almigfaty,  fall,  4  yoioaa— aa 
his,  but  this  is  qu<»tionable. 

His  son,  Daniel,  was  one  of  the  first  authors 
who  Mt  lessons  *  lyra  way '  for  the  viol,  after  the 
manner  of  the  old  English  luta  or  bandora,  in 
the  time  of  Charies  I.  [W.  H.  H.] 

FARBENO,  Annmn,  bom  at  BCarseillea 

April  9,  1794,  dieil  in  Paris  Feb.  12,  iSA^,  com- 
posed some  pieoea  for  the  tlute,  but  is  best  known 
aa  a  writw  on  mmilo.  Ha  took  an  important 
part  in  the  2nd  e<lition  of  F^tia*a  'Biographie 
universelle,'  and  wrote  the  biographical  notices 
in  Mii^am«>  Farrenc's  'Trter  dea  Pianiatai.* 
Ha  ala»  contdbotad  critiqaaa  to  *La  Fmnoa 
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miuicale,'  and  '  La  B«vue  de  Muiiaue  andenne 
etmodene*  (It«niiMi858).  SomeorhitTaltiaUe 

notes  and  unpublished  artick-s  are  auiiui.,'  the 
MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  Paris  CouservAluire. 

His  wife  Loons— bora  in  Pub  May  31, 1804; 
died  there  Sept.  15  1875 — was  a  sister  of  the 
sculptor  Auguste  Dumont,  and  mint  of  Ernest 
Bejiw.  6Iw  studied  under  Rerua,  ami  at  an 
early  age  could  compose  lx)th  for  the  orclicstra 
and  piano.  Shu  nuuxied  in  1831,  and  made 
t  nil  professional  tours  in  France  with  her 
hutiband,  both  |>erforming  in  public  with  great 
succeBS.  Madame  Farrenc  was  not  only  a 
clever  woman,  but  an  able  and  conscientious 
teacher,  an  is  shown  by  the  many  excellent 
female  pupils  sbe  ttoined  during  the  thirty  yean 
she  was  professor  of  iIk-  piano  at  the  Conserva- 
toira  (Nov.  1842-Jaa.  .1873).  Besides  some 
remarkable  <(tades,  sonatas,  and  pieoes  for  the 
pianoforte,  she  coiiipo.sed  honata.^  for  piano  and 
violin  or  oellu,  trios,  two  quintetsi,  a  sestet,  and 
n  wmvt,  fiar  which  woriu  she  oMained  in  1869 
the  prize  of  the  Acad«?mie  des  Beaux  Arts  for 
chamber-miuio.  She  also  wrote  two  symphonies 
and  three  orertores  fbr  foil  orchestra,  and  several 
of  her  more  important  compositions  have  been 
performed  at  the  Conservatoire  concerts.  More 
than  by  all  these  however  her  name  will  be 
perpetuated  by  the  'Tn'sor  des  Pianistes,'  a  real 
anthology  of  music,  containing  chefa-dV'uvre  of 
nil  the  classical  masters  of  the  olaveciu  and 
pianoforte  from  the  i6th  century  down  to 
Weber  and  Chopin,  as  well  as  more  modem 
works  of  the  highsat  Talna.    [Tn^R  d&s 

PlAKISTiW.]  [G.C.] 

FASCH,  Carl  Frikduich  Christian,  founder 
of  the  '  Singakademie '  at  lierlin,  bom  Nov.  18, 
1736,  at  Zerbst,  where  bin  father  wjvs  Capell- 
meister.  As  a  child  he  was  delicate,  and 
uodi  indidged.  He  made  rapid  progress  on  the 
violin  and  clavier,  and  in  the  rudiiuetit^  of 
harmonY.  After  a  short  stay  at  Coethen,  where 
he  maoe  his  first  attempts  at  composition  in 
diuroh*maMC,  he  was  sent  to  Strelitz.  Here  he 
oontinned  his  studies  under  Hertel,  in  all  branches 
of  muKic,  but  especially  in  accompaniment,  at 
that  time  a  difficult  art^  as  the  aocompanyi&t  had 
so  little  to  guide  Um.  In  1751  Liuicke,  the 
court  clavierist,  having  dtnlined  to  aceoni|>any 
Franz  Beuda»  Fasch  ottered  to  supplv  his  place 
at  tfie  harpsichord,  and  Benda*s  pnusea  indted 
him  to  still  greater  efforts.  After  his  rt  turn  to 
Zerbst  he  was  sent  to  complete  his  education 
at  Klosterbergen  near  Bfagdehuig.  Benda  had 
not  forgotten  their  niei  tin;^',  and  in  1756,  when 
just  30,  Faiich  was  appointed  uu  his  recoumienda> 
tion  aocompanyist  to  Frederio  the  Great.  His 
coadjutor  was  no  less  a  person  than  Emmanuel 
iiat:ii ;  they  took  it,  in  turns  to  accompany  the  Kings 
flute<ouccrto8,  and  as  soon  as  Fasch  had  become 
accustomed  to  the  royal  amateur's  impetuous 
style  01  execution  his  accompaniments  gave  every 
BatisfaLticm.  Tlie  Seven  Years  War  put  an  end 
to  Frederic's  flute-pUying,  and  as  Fasch  received 
his  salaiy  in  paper,  trortb  only  a  fifth  part  of 
its  nmninal  villus^— a  misfiwtiine  in  wmdi  ha 


I  anticipated  Beethoven — he  was  conpsPad  to 
I  maintain  himself  by  giving  lessana.    For  hia 

lessons  in  coTn[><>gition  he  made  a  collection  off 
several  thousand  examples.  About  the  same 
time  he  wrote  sereral  mosl  ingenious  canonic 
particularly  one  fbr  35  voioM  conuiining  five 
canons  put  together,  one  being  iu  seven  parts, 

'  one  in  six  and  three  in  four  parts.  Ahet  tta 
b'ttle  of  Tor;,^^!   the   King  granted  him  an 

1  A..dition  of  100  thalers  to  his  salary,  but  the 

I  increase  covered  the  direction  of  the  opera,  which 
was  put  into  his  hands  from  1 774  to  76.  After 
the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession  Frederic  gmve 
up  his  practice,  and  Fasch  was  free  to  follow  his 
natural  inclination  for  dtUBoh  nuisio.  In  ijS^ 
incited  by  a  16-part  Mass  of  Benevolfa,  wUa 
Reichardt  hatl  brou<,'ht  from  Tudy.  he  wrt«Le  one 
for  the  same  numb^  of  voices,  which  howevsr 
proved  too  diffioolt  tm  the  comrialngen.  Ha 
retained  his  post  after  Frederic's  death,  but 
occupied  himself  chiefly  with  composition  and 

I  teaching.  In  tha  sammer  of  1790,  as  ha  himaatf 
tells  us,  ha  bsgan  choral  meetings;  in  the  Bunni^'.  r- 
house  of  Gebeimrath  Milow,  which  resulted  in 
the  *Singakademia^*  an  institution  which  ondar 
his  pupU  and  successor  Zelter  became  Tcry 
popular  and  exercised  an  im{>ortant  infloenoa  08I 
musical  taste  in  Berlin  for  many  years.  BaloM 
his  death  Fasch  was  twice  visited  by  Beethoven, 
who  spent  some  time  in  Berlin  in  the  summer  of 
1796.  On  the  first  occasion,  June  at,  he  heard 
a  chorale,  the  three  first  numbers  of  Fa^-h's 
mai>s,  and  several  movements  from  his  11 9th 
Psalm,  and  he  himself  extemporised  on  one  off 
the  subjects  of  the  latter.  On  the  aSth  he  re- 
ap]>eared  and  again  extemporised,  to  the  delight 
of  Fasch's  scholars,  who,  as  Beethoven  tt»e<l  to 
say,  pressed  round  him  and  could  not  tffpkKod 
for  tears  (Thayei^a  '  Beethoven,*  it  13).  Hia 
Academy  at  that  date  was  aV)out  90  stning.  but 
at  the  time  of  Fasch's  death,  Aug.  3,  1800,  it 
had  inersaaed  to  147.  In  aoooidanoawith  a  wiah 
expressed  in  his  will,  the  Academy  perfonne'I 
Mozart's  Requiem  to  his  memory — for  the  first 
time  in  Beilin.  The  reoMpts  ainoonted  to  laoo 
thalers,  an  extraordinary  sum  in  thos-ji  days,  and 
were  applied  to  founding  a  Fund  for  the  per> 

I  petual  maintenance  of  a  |voor' family.  In  1801 
Zelter  published  his  Life — a  bnKlnire  of  62 
pa^'es  4to.,  with  a  {wrtrait.  In  1839  the  Academy 
published  Fasch's  best  saersd  wotka  in  6  volumea. 
A  7th,  issued  by  the  representatives  of  Zelter. 
contains  the  mass  and  the  canon  above  alluded 
to.  Of  his  oratorio  '  Giuseppe  rioonosdato,'  per- 
formed in  1 774,  one  tenetto  alona  remains.  Faacb 
having  destroyed  tha  rest,  together  with  several 

I  other  works  composed  l)efore  the  16-part  mass. 
As  a  master  of  composition  in  many  parts^  Faach 
is  the  last  roprcsentative  of  Uie  great  admol  of 
sacred  eoiiipo^k.rs  which  lasted  so  long  in  Italy, 
and  his  works  are  worth  studying.  They  combine 

I  theseverityofancientfbnns  with  modern  harmonj 

and  ii  Hue  vein  (^f  melody,  and  constitute  a  mine 
which  would  well  re|)ay  investigation.  [F.G.J 

I  FAUST.  Opera  in  5  acts;  wards  aftcrGoeihe, 
.  by.  Barbier  and  Cmi ;  mono  bgr  Gounod.  fSn>> 
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duoed  at  the  Th^tre  Lyriqne  Mmt.  19, 1859 ;  at 
Her  Majesty'v  Theatre,  aa  'Fatut'  Jane  1 1,  63 ; 

at  tlif  I'mval  Italian  Opera,  Covt-nt  Cinrden,  as 

*  Jbauat  e  Margherita' ;  in  English  (by  Churlev), 
M  'Fkmt,*  at  Bar  Majerty'a  Jan.  23,  64.  In 
Germnny  as  '  MaiBWethe.' 

Music  to  Goelhe  a  Fauat  was  composed  by  Lind- 
paintcr,  »nd  u^pemn  to  have  been  itrodueed  at 
Stuttgart  in  June  i  S 3  2  ;  also  l)y  Prim  e  Ra«lziwill, 
the  score  of  which  was  published  in  1 836.  Spohr'a 
Fktnt  (wonb  by  Bwnhaid),  *  romantic  opera  in 
a  acts,  is  in  no  renpect  connected  with  Gocthe'a 
play.  It  waj*  c<>mjx>»etl  at  Vienna  in  1813  for 
the  Theatre  an  der  Wien,  but  was  first  performed 
at  Frankfort  in  March  1818,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  great  favourite.  It  was  produced  in 
London  by  a  Gennan  company  at  the  Prince's 
Theatre  May  21, 1840;  and  in  Italian  at  Covent 
Garden  under  Spohr*s  baton  July  15,  53.  [G.] 

FAXnsnNA  BORDONL  See  Haiu.  Sio- 

VOBA. 

FArX-BOURDON,  or  FaZ»o?>orr7r„!^,  a  simple 
kind  of  Counterpoint  t*^)  the  Church  Plain  Song; 
in  other  wordH,  a  harmony  to  the  ancient  chant. 
The  first  kind  of  variation  from  strictly  unisonous 
ainging  in  the  Middle  Ages  wa^  the  'Organum,' 
or  simple  aggrandisement  of  multitudinous  choral 
eflfoct  by  the  additions  of  octaves  above  and  below 
tlie  Plain  Song  or  melody,  answering  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  diapasons  by  principal  and 
bonrdon  atoiie  in  the  otodem  oigan.  Other  par- 
«nfllcoBOoraswerealflo(afliBthe'iniztnre'  organ 
Btop-s")  blended  with  the  octaveii — a«  the  fifth,  and 
even  the  fourth.  These  appear  to  have  been 
vaed  early  the  8th  century.  After  the 
Organum  the  next  imj)rovenient  was  the  '  Dia- 
phoniim*  and  'Deaoant,'  and  by  the  14th  century 
tliere  are  hiatorieel  intimatfoiw  that  theie  had 
led,  by  a  natural  development,  to  the  use  of 
'  Faux  bc-urdon '  at  Avignon,  whence  it  was 
taken  to  Borne  on  the  retvn  of  the  l^^pal  Goort 
•fter  its  seventy  years  absence  from  that  city. 
Hawkins  (IliHtorj-,  ch.  56)  mentionH  an  English 
MS.  tract,  by  one  Chilston,  preserved  in  the 

*  Manuscript  of  Waltham  Holy  Cross,'  most  likely 
of  the  14th  century,  giving  rules  and  directions 

*  for  the  sight  of  descant ....  and  of  FcAurdcn' 
Gaforius  (14 51-1533),  who  is  justly  considered 
the  father  of  the  artistic  music  of  the  great 
school  which  culminated  in  Counterpoint  k  la 
Paleetrina,  as  aUw  Adam  da  Fttlda»  about  the 
same  period,  are  among  the  eaifieat  writers  who 
apeak  of  this  kind  of  harmony.  M.  Danjou  hatf 
cUfloovered  in  the  libraiv  of  S.  Mark,  Venice, 
treatises  by  Gqlidnma  Monadraa,  from  which  it 
ia  plain  that  in  the  15th  century  th«!  faux-lwur- 
don  was  held  in  equal  honour  in  Kngland  and 
Sn  F^raooe. 

The  En^dish  term  Fa-burden  is  evidently  a 
eofruption  £n>m  the  French  and  Italian.  Burden, 
or  Burfhen,  h  wed  both  for  the  lefrain  of  a  part 
Bon^r  "r  dwroik  and  §k  •  vooal  ■oogmpMuinent 
to  dancing— 

'  Foot  it  featly  here  aad  thm. 
And  let  the  rat  the  Mm  betr.' 


FAUX-BOURDON. 


m 


The  word  Ifordone,  and  P,i)<ir<Jon,  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  is  (in  both  languages)  a  pilgrim's 
staff ;  hence,  from  Hiinilartty  in  form,  the  1mm> 
pipe,  or  drone,  of  the  bag-pipe ;  and  thence  agun 
simply  a  deep  bass  note.  As  the  earlieet  Fain 
bonl'/iii  of  which  wo  have  Bpccimena  are  prin* 
cipidly  formed,  except  at  their  cadences,  by  sue- 
oessiona  of  fourths  and  sixtiis  below  the  Plain 
Simjf  mel<Mly,  such  an  accompanying  bass,  to 
those  who  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  uae 
the  low  octaves  of  th^  mganum,  and  to  consider 
thirda  and  sixths  inadmissible  in  tlie  hannonised 
acx*ompaniment  of  the  Gregorian  Ciuuit,  would 
sound  falM! ;  and  this  application  of  the  meaning 
of  the  fdlno  and  fitux  seems  a  more  rationju 
derivation  tlian  that  sometimes  ffiven  from  /<U- 
ttUo  and  faUelte,  as  iin]dying  the  combinatioil 
of  the  high  voioei  with  (he  low  in  False  Bordone 
harmony. 

The  following  enmple,  from  a  '  MS.  copied 
from  authentic  sources  at  '''  Rome,  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  kind  of  Counter- 
point than  any  verbal  deeoriptlon.  It  is  a  Jfvaoi' 
bourdon,  of  the  15th  century,  on  the  and  tone 
(transposed  from  D  to  G) ;  originally  written  for 
3  voices  witli  the  canto  fermo  in  the  alto  part; 
and  with  a  soprano  part»  ad  libitum,  added  by 
Baini:— 


<ilt.  -  ri   -  » 


-£2- 


Spi 


Siui 


Ctil. 


Tlie  same  harmony  (in  4  parts)  is  given  faj 
Alfieri  (1840)  *  $uk  higher.  A  Faux-bourdon 
on  the  same  tone  (transjiosed  into  F!|)  Is 
by  M.  C.  Frank,  Paris  1857 

II    a  -  nl  -  to  -  «l»   AM- m 


Falsi  bordoni  by  Vittoriay  Bemabei,  de , 


i  *Oel«V«MlM«elo  V«aonimlitnnMilee1he«wttti 

MMWtiln  VIl..  ail  prBMcrtptum  Ad*ml  lir  TuhU.  H  Kraiirh!nl  0»fr>HI.* 
'  For  thi*  and  limitM'  specimeoi  o(  hiniii'iiii">  tu  i  thcr  lunct,  nee 
Of  nslB  8ai«.' by  Ber.  T.  Belmsn,  AiM 


« 
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riii^  and  V  iadao*  will  be  found  in  Proalce's  Monca 
8aa%  torn.  itL,  liber  Yeepenrnm.  [T.H.] 

PAVORITK.  T.  A.  Opera  in  4  acts ;  worda  by 
lUfjvt  and  Waeta,  muaic  by  Donizetti.  PttKiiwed 
•t  we  Acad^mie  nmde  Dee.  7, 1 840 ;  in  London, 
as  La  Pavorita.  at  Her  Majesty's,  Feb.  16,  47. 

FAWCETT,  John,  bora  at  Bolton  le-moore. 
Lancashire,  iii  1 789,  was  originally  a  shoemaker, 
but  abandoned  that  calling  to  follow  the  profea- 
■ion  of  music  in  his  native  town.  He  composed 
three  seta  of  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunee,  published 
at  various  periods  urnliT  the  titles  of  'The  Voice 
of  Hannony,'  'The  Hup  of  Ziun,'  and  'Miriam's 
Tfanbml/  which  are  itiu  very  popular  In  Lanea- 
ehire.  In  1840  he  e<lite<l  ftn<l  arrani:^>Hl  the 
accompaniments  to  a  collection  of  psalm  and 
hymn  tunei  aiid  odier  pieoea  adeeted  by  Joseph 
Hart,  the  music  publisher,  entitled  '  Melodia 
divina.'  An  oratorio  of  his  compoaitioii,  called 
'Faradifle,'  was  published  in  1853.  Ho  died  at 
Bolt4m,  Oct.  26,  1867.    His  third  son, 

John  Fawcktt,  jun.,  Mus.  Bac.,  waa  bom 
about  1824,  and  when  only  elevm  yean  old 
obtained  the  appointment  of  organint  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Faruworth.  Seven  years  later 
he  uucc4.'eilod  an  elder  brother  as  organist  of  the 
pariah  church,  Bolton.  In  1845,  leaWng  a  sister 
to  discharge  his  duties  at  Bolton,  he  came  to 
London  and  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Musics  where  ha  studied  under 
Sterndale  Bennett.  Dnring  his  stay  in  London 
(about  twt  lvi-  inniiths)  he  officiated  as  organist 
of  Cuiaon  ChapeL  On  Nov.  4,  185a,  1m  was 
•dnitted  to  the  degreo  of  Baohdor  of  Mvdo  at 
OjtSud^  fab  exercise,  a  cantata,  entitled  '  Sup- 
plicalkn  and  Thanksgiving,'  performed  on  the 
previous  day,  being  highly  commended  by  the 
Prnfcsifor  of  ISIunic,  Sir  H.  R.  Bishop.  Fawcett 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  at  bis  residence  in 
Maadiester,  July  i,  1857.  [W.H.H.] 
FAYOLLE,  FBAN9018  Joseph  IMarie,  bom 
in  Paris  Aug.  15,  1774 ;  after  a  brilliant  career 
at  the  College  de  Juilly,  entered  the  corps  des 
nts  et  ch;ui*Js.'fs  in  1792,  and  became  'chef 
brigade '  of  the  ^oole  polvtechnique  on  its 
fbandatton  in  1794.  Here,  ander  tho  instmetion 
of  Prony,  T.a^Tnnye,  and  Monge,  he  studied  the 
higher  mathematics,  but  without  neglecting  litera- 
ture, and  with  Fontanes*  aasiHtanoe  tranuated  a 
great  part  of  the  /Kneid.  Of  his  vsnos  tfw  fid- 
lowing  line  has  alone  survived : — 

'  Le  tempt  aV-pargue  pas  oe  qa*aii  a  Ihit  sans 
loL* 

Though  foigotten  as  a  nalhematfcian  and  a 

poet,  Fa^oUe  has  acquired  a  solid  reputation  for 
his  services  to  musical  literature.  He  studied 
harmony  under  Peme*  and  the  violonoollo  under 
Band,  but  abstained  from  printing  Us  oomposi- 
tions  ;  and  oonteoled  himself  with  publishing 
'Lies  quatre  Saisons  da  Parnasse'  ^Paris  1805-9), 
•  literary  cdlection  in  16  vols.  inoo.  for  whUAi 
he  wrote  many  .artii  lcH  on  music  and  muHiciaiis. 
Ue  also  furninhed  the  greater  part  of  the  bio- 
graphical notices  in  the  'Dicticimaire  hiatoriiioe 
dfsa  MusioieiM^'  published  under  tho  aanut  of 


FELIX  MERITIS. 

Charon  and  himself  (Paris  1810-xi),  a  woric  to 
which  ia  mnefa  faidebled.  He  ooneeled 

materials  for  a  Histoiyof  the  Viol-n,  nf  wlnVh 
however  only  fragments  appeared,  umler  the  titte 
'  Notices  sur  OonUi,  Itemii,  <3avini^,  Pngnani. 
et  Viotti,  extraites  d'une  histoire  du  violon' 
(Paris  1810).  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  FayuUe 
came  to  England,  where  he  taught  French,  and 
wrote  for  the  '  Hannonicon.'  On  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  of  1830  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
resumed  his  old  occupatioB  a  moncal  cntie. 
Among  his  later  works  may  be  mentioned  a 
pamphlet  called  'Paganini  et  B^riot'  (Paris 
1830),  and  the  articles  on  musicians  in  the  supple- 
ment to  Michaud's  '  Biographie  Uni verselle.*  He 
died  Dee.  3,  1853,  at  Ste.  Perrine,  a  houae  of 
refuge  in  Paris.  [O.  CXJ 

FAYRF.VX,  RoRERT,  Doc.,  of  an  an- 

cient Yorkshire  family,  was  l)om  in  the  latt^ 
part  of  the  15th  century.  He  w  as  of  Bayfunl, 
Hertfordshire,  and  is  supposed  to  have  held  the 
a}>pointment  of  organist  or  chanter  of  St.  Alban's 
Abbey  early  in  the  16th  century.  It  appean 
from  the  Privy  Purse  Expenoes  "of  Elizabeth  of 
York  that  on  March  38,  1503  (the  Princeas  be- 
ing then  at  St.  Alban's),  Fayrfkx  was  paid  20s. 
'  for  setting  an  Anthem  of  cure  lady  and  Saint 
EUabeth.^  In  1504  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1 5 1 1  was 
admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  'U«  was 
bnried  in  St.  AIhan*s  Abbey,  under  a  stooa  afl«» 
wards  covered  by  the  mayor's  sv.it.  Several  of 
his  compoaitiuns  are  extant  in  M2>.  in  the  Mnda 
School,  Oxford,  and  tho  BrHisii  Maasam.  In 
the  latter  lil>rary.  Add.  MSS.  5465,  is  a  volomo 
of  MS.  old  English  songs  for  3,  and  4  vosoaa 
by  composers  of  the  15th  and  i6th  omtmiea 
formerly  belonginif  to  him,  and  afterwarils  in 
the  possession  ot  General  Fairfax,  at  whose  d««ih 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Ralph  Thoreslbj  of 
Leeds.  Four  three-part  rouses  by  Favrfax  are 
printed  by  Jolia  Statlurd  Smith  in  his  Old 
Engliah  Bongl^  and  Othon  hf  Hawkins  and 
Bumey.  [W.H.H.] 

FELDLAGER  IN  SCHLESIEN,EIN.  opcsa 
in  3  acta,  words  by  Rellstab,  mono  by  Meyeff^ 
beer;  written  and  composed  in  memory  of  Fred- 
erick the  Ureat  for  the  opening  of  the  BLrlin 
Opera  hoose— bunt  Aug.  18,  1843;  re-opeooA 
Dec.  7,  44.  It  was  performed  with  extra<'>niiiMtfy 
applause  at  Vienna  Feb.  1 7, 47,  with  Jenny  Lind 
as  Vielka;  8e  florins  were  giv«i  for  plaeesy  amd 
Meyerbeer  was  called  on  ten  times.  The  Feki- 
lager  appe.^rs  never  to  have  been  played  either 
in  France  or  England,  but  some  of  the  music  waa 
afterwards  used  up  in  the  Etoile  du  Nord.  [G.] 

FELIX  MERITIS,  an  institution  in  Amster- 
dam that  includes  with  the  performance  of  mude 
the  cultivation  of  letters,  art,  ami  science.  It 
occupies  a  building  architecturally  important 
with  a  large  concert-room,  library,  and  obser- 
vatory, situated  on  the  Kt  izer-gracht,  one  of  the 
lai)ger  canals.  Orchestral  concerts  taiso  place  in 
the  winter*  iinllsr  to  ^oi»  of  tiio  Londssi 
Philhaimonio  oad  tbo djML  Mneo t  IkojMt 
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at  tile  prasent  time  conducted  by  tlie  eminent 
Dutch  musician,  Ueer  Job.  J.  H.  VerhuUt 
The  usual  number  in  i  o,  and  the  lubBCription  ia 
equivalent  to  £5.    The  early  histofy  of  Felix 
Mentis  has  been  narrated  by  Profenor  JoriMon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Centenary,  Nov.  2,  1877. 
It  WM  founded  in  1777,  beginning  its  exiiteDoe 
«■  the  LeUegraeht  (lily  GmmI)  w  Anuterdmin. 
The  founders  intendcil  it  to  he  '  for  the  further- 
ance of  laudable  and  uaeful  arte  and  Mdenoee ;  the 
aagmentatkm  of  reawm  and  virtiM;  the iwereain 
ami  jirosperity  of  tnule,  na\-ipation,  a'^friculture, 
and  tiahery/  etc,  eto.    But  Felix  b^gan  at  cmce 
witib  miulo  and  fine  tat,  mUSag  literature  to  the 
scheme  two  years  later.   The  nrigin.'il  lr>cale  soon 
proved  to  be  too  Btuall,  and  in  May  1782  the 
ip*«i'«**— -  removad  lo  the  Vorburgwal.   In  1 785 
continued  increa.'^e  detennined  the  erection  of 
the  present  building  on  the  Keizersgraoht,  com- 
pleted three  yeam  aftar,  and  with  400  members, 
itiatead  of,  a8  at  first,  40.     (On  May  l.  ''^76, 
the  number  of  nieiubem  ut       cla^Hetf  huh  324.) 
The  wave  of  disturbanoe  caused  by  the  French 
K«volutiun  washed  over  Felix  Mentis,  and  in 
1 792,  through  want  of  funds,  the  concerts  ceased. 
However,  the  leaders  of  the  institution  would 
not  allow  it  to  sink  in  the  vnrtex  of  political 
speculation;  and,  in  the  abolition  of  societies 
throughout  Holland  this  one  wa8  exempted. 
I>tuiiig  tha  olatter  of  weapons  the  Muses  were 
idlaiit,  mit  ^  'Soo  lha  complement  of  members 
was  again  full,  and  in  iSo^'i  the  rcading-rot)m, 
long  closed  during  the  prohibition  of  newspapers, 
opmed  again.    In  that  year  Louis  Bonaparte, 
uiado  Kin^:  of  Holland,  offered  his  protection, 
which  was  declined,  as  was  also  the  proposal 
tlwt  tiia  paUio  badness  of  die  eouatry  should 
be  carried  on  in  the  building.    Xapoleon  T.  and 
Marie  Louise,  were  however  later  received  in 
H.    In  these  troubled  times  the  music  of  Felix 
Mentis  tende<l  to  soften  the  feelings  of  distress 
and  almost  despair  of  the  Amsterdam  (>atriots ; 
jet  that  Holaoe  ceased  once  more  towards  the 
close  of  1H13,  the  country  being  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  against  the  French.    After  18 15 
came  peace  and  the  gentle  arts  again,  and  within 
the  last  thirty  years  great  has  been  the  spiritual 
harvest  of  the  '  h-ippy  through  their  deserts  * ! 

The  name  Felix  Mentis  was  more  than  once 
applied  by  Robert  Schumann  to  Felix  Mendels- 
ac*hn ;  see  'Gesammelte  Schziften*  (Leipzig,  1854), 
i.  919;  »l«oi.i9i.93.  aadgj.  [A.J.H.] 

FELTON,  Rev.  William,  bom  1713,  vicar- 
chonl  of  Hereford  Cathedral  in  the  middle  of 
tlia  iMi  oentary,  was  distingnished  in  Us  diqr  as 
sa  composer  for,  und  performer  on,  the  O^gan  and 
liari>Micht)ril.  He  published  three  sets  of  con- 
cerUjH  for  tho^e  instruments  in  imitation  of  those 
of  HandeL  Bumeyi  in  the  life  of  Handel  pre- 
fixed to  his  account  of  the  Commemoration, 
rx-lates,  on  the  authority  of  Abraliam  Brown, 
•the  violinist,  a  droll  anecdote  of  Felton's  un- 
fejiiooessfnl  attempt,  through  Brown,  to  procure 
Che  name  of  Ilandel  as  a  subscriber  to  the  st-c 'iid 
of  these  concertos.  Felton  also  published 
r  or  <krsv  «tf  of  Isnons  te  the 


ments.   He  was  one  of  the  stewards  of  the  Meet- 
ing ot  the  Three  Choirs  at  Hereford  1744,  and 
at  Gloucerfter  174.^.    'Felton's  Gavot'  waH  long 
highly  popular.  He  died  Dec.  6,  1 769.    W  JI.H.j 
FENTON,  Lavinia,  whose  real  name  was 
Beswick,  was  an  actress  and  singer  who  firist 
appeared  in  1 726  1^  the  Haymariiet  Theatre  as 
the  Parish  Girl,  m  Gay's  burlesque,  'The  What 
iryc  call  it,'  and  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  Theatre,  July  15, 1726,  as  LooiUa.  in  Sir 
W.  DaveoanVs  oomedy,  *  Tbb  Man's  tiio  Master.* 
}^he  attnicted  no  particular  attention  until  she 
appeared  as  FoUy  Feachem  in  'The  B^gav^a 
Opera,'  on  tbe  mat  night  of  ita  perftmnaaoe^ 
Jan.  29,  172S,  when  she  'became  all  at  once 
the  idol  of  the  town ;  her  pictures  were  engraven 
and  aold  fai  great  nmpbers;  her  life  written : 
books  of  letUirj*  and  verses  to  her  published ;  and 
pamphlets  made  of  even  her  very  sayings  and 
jests.'   This  soeoass  led  to  her  being  entrusted 
with  more  imj>ortant  parts  than  had  before  l^een 
assigned  to  her.    At  the  end  of  the  season,  after 
she  had  played  Polly  upwards  of  60  times,  she 
withdrew  from  the  stage  and  went  to  live  with 
Charles,  third  Duke  of  Bolton.  On  Oct.  21,1751, 
Us  wife^  from  whom  he  had  bten  separated 
many  years,  having  died,  the  Duke  manaad 
Lavinia  Beswick  at  Aix,  in  Frorwiee.  She 
became  a  widow  in  1 754,  die<l  in  .January,  1760, 
at  West  Combe  Park,  Greenwich,  and  was  buried 
in  Grsamviah  Ohnrdi,  Feb.  3>  1 760.  [ W.  H.  H.] 
FEO,  Frakoksoo,  one  of  the  masters  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  waa  boni  at  Naples  in  1699. 
The  tra^Btkni  of  Gieoo  and  Seaiiatti  were  sUn 
fresh  there,  and  it  wa»  at  the  8uu:;.,'estion  of  the 
last  named  that  Domenico  Gizzi  had  opened  the 
private  adiool  a*  wUdi  Fso  learnt  tna  art  of 
singin'j  and  the  principles  of  comfwwiticn.  His 
bent  was  essentially  dramatic,  as  indeed  was  that 
of  neaily  aU  tfaa  NsapoUtaaa  of  his  apeeb,  with 
the   exception  of  Durante,  whose  col<ler  and 
gloomier  temperament  predisposed  him  towards 
the  ecdesiastwal  severities  of  the  Roman  style. 
Feo,  like  Durante  and  Leo,  passcil  some  time  at 
the  Vatican  as  the  pu]iil  of  Pitoni.  but  the  in- 
fluence of  his  master  was  not  sutBcient  to  divert 
him  from  Opera.    His  '  Ipermestra,'  'Ariana,* 
and  '  Andromache*  were  all  publitihed  at  Rome 
itself,  and  apfiawmtly  during  hLi  residence  there. 
In  1740  he  succeeded  his  old  master  Giiai  at 
Naples,  and  did  much  to  establish  the  school  aa 
a  nursery  of  great  singers.    Though  atldietod  to 
the  stage,  Feo  did  not  altcsether  neglect  Church 
Music,  and  bis  work  is  distingoiahad  by  dera- 
tion of  style  and  profound  scientific  knowledge. 
But  a  certain  sensuousness,  even  in  his  sacred 
pieces,  is  suggested  by  the  ftet  tfaal  Olndc  bor- 
row  iKl  the  subject  of  a  Kyrio  bj  him  for  a  chorus 
in  one  of  his  operas.  [.£•  H.  P.J 

VKRIAL  AHD  FESTAL.  In  the  Christian 
Cliurch  from  very  early  time;  the  tenn  Frria 
$ecunda  was  used  to  denote  Monday,  Fcria  tertia 
Tuesday,  and  so  on.  Henoe  the  word  Peria,  or 
Pii  i'tl  >hni,  raiiie  to  rlenote  a  day  marked  by  no 
special  observance,  either  of  a  festal  or  a  peni- 
tential diaiwter.  So  iar  as  mndc  ia  comcenied^ 
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Uie  chief  difTerence  is  that  on  ihc  feri&l  dayv  the 
mmio  b  leas  elaborate  and  ornate  UiMi  on  festal 
dayi.  when  it  ia  more  florid,  for  more  voices, 
accompanied  by  the  organ,  etc.  The  two  kinds 
arc  known  iwpeoCiTtly  m  the  faiial  ue  and 
lectal  use.  [G.] 

FEKLENDIS.  Sionora.  daughter  of  an  archi- 
tect named  Beriierf,  bom  at  Rome  aboat  1778. 
Her  voice  was  a  strong  <V)ntralto,  but  nornewhat 
bard  and  inflexible.  Having  studiud  with  a 
teacher  calK-<l  ^toscheri,  she  made  her  dehut 
at  Lislxm.  Here  she  had  the  a<lvanta:,'e  of  some 
lessons  from  Cresccntiui,  and  heru  al^o  (1S02) 
■be  married  indfo  Ferlen  liM,  the  oboist, 
member  of  »  very  distinguished  Italian  family 
of  players  on  the  oboe  and  English  horn.  She 
appeared  at  Madrid  in  the  next  year,  at  Milan 
in  1804,  And  in  1805  at  Paris  ^rh^Atre  Lou- 
▼ob)  in  Fioravanti't  'CiR|>riocio«a  pentitn.*  8he 
achieved  tlierc,  howcvor,  no  success  in  any  other 
T6le  but  that  one.  Soon  after  this,  she  made 
tier  first  appearaaoe  in  London  witii  CMahni  in 
Cimamsa'B  '  Onuai  e  Curiazzi.'  She  was  *  a  pretty 
good  actress,  and  at  that  time  first  b^ffa;  she 
wei  Um  liked  then  ehe  dceerved,  for  ebe  bed  » 
▼eiT  good  contnilto  vnifc,  and  woh  far  from  a 
bnd  bujff'a.  She  would  have  been  thought,  too, 
to  have  acted  the  pert  of  Orazzia  weU,  had  it 
not  lieen  for  the  comparison  with  Grasiini,  and 
for  Catalani's  then  eclipsing  everybody/  (Lord 
Mount- £<lgcumbe.)  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Italy  in  1810 ;  her  later  cereer  is  not 
known.  [J.M.] 

FERMATA  is  the  ItsHen  nano  for  tiie  sign 
/t*,  which  in  English  is  commonly  called  a 
Pause,  and  signifies  that  the  note  over  which  it 
is  plaoed  sbomd  be  held  on  beyond  its  /rs 

natural  duration.     It  is  sometimes   H  

put  over  a  bar  or  double  bar,  in  a 
wMdi  case  it  intimates  a  slioct  Interml  of 
Rilcnro.  Schumann,  in  the  first  movement  of 
his  '  Faschingsschwauk  in  Wien'  for  the  piano- 
ftrte^  fans  the  sien  over  the  double  bar  in  this 
manner,  where  Uie  key  changes  from  two  flat«i 
to  six  sharps,  and  has  also  written  *  Kurze 
Pause.'  [C.H.H.P.] 

FERN  AND  CORTRZ,  OU  LA  COXQUftTE 
DU  ME.\IQUE.  Opera  in  3  acts;  words  by 
EBmt'nard  and  De  Jouy,  after  Piron  ;  music 
8pontini.  Prodace<l  at  the  Acad«^mie  impi'riale 
Kov.  a8,  1808;  at  Dresden,  March  i8i3;  alter 
revision  by  the  composer,  nt  Plsfii^  Mny  aS,  1817, 
Berlin,  Apr.  ao,  181H. 

FERBABOSCO  (or  FERABOSCO).  Auomo, 
an  Itelien  musician  who  settled  in  Eiuland  hs 

the  middle  of  the  i^itli  rt  ntun,',  ranked  among 
the  first  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  He  composed 
motets,  nuulngals,  and  pieoes  for  the  virginalB. 
His  first  book  of  madrigals  was  printed  at  Venice 
in  1543,  and  some  of  his  motets  at  the  same 
place  in  1 544.  Morley  (Introduction  to  Ptnetical 
Music,  1597)  speaks  of  a  'vertuons  contention' 
l>etween  Ferrabosco  and  W,  liyrd  in  making 
each  to  the  number  of  40  parts  upon  the  plain- 
eoog  of  Miserere^  '  without  bmIm^  ennc^  or 
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backbiting,'  'each  makin;,'  other  Censor  of  that 
which  they  had  done.'  And  Peacbam  mentions 
another  friendly  contest  between  them  which 
could  best  set  the  words  of  the  madrigal,  '  The 
nightingale  so  pleasant  and  so  gay,'  and  awards 
the  palm  to  Ferrabosco.  Many  of  Ferraboeoo^a 
madrigals  were  printed  in  tlie  two  books  of  *Mii- 
sica  Transalpina,'  1588  and  1597,  and  t-evenl  oC 
his  otiier  oompoaitioiis  are  extant  in  MS. 

[W.H.H.] 

FERRABOSOO,  AlFoyso.  the  younger,  prob- 
ably son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Greenwich 
about  1580,  waji  one  of  the  extraordinary  grooms 
of  the  privy  chamber  of  James  T,  and  the  instruc-tor 
in  music  of  Prince  Henry,  for  his  services  in  which 
respect  he  was  rewarded  in  1 605  with  an  annuity 
of  £50.  In  1609  he  publibhed  a  folio  volume  of 
'Ayres,*  dedicated  to  Prince  Henry,  and  pra> 
faced  by  commendatory  verses  1>y  Ben  Jofsson, 
Dr.  Campion,  and  N.  Toinkius.  This  work  con- 
tains many  of  the  songs  in  Ben  Jonson  a  plays 
and  masques.  In  tlw  asne  yeer  FbRnmaoe 
published  some  Leesons  for  Viols,  with  some 
introductory  lines  by  Ben  Jonson.  He  was  ons 
of  the  eoBitribntete  te  tiw  ebUeetion  pofaBihed 
1614  by  Sir  William  Leighton  under  the  title  of 
'  The  Tearee  or  Lamentaciuns  of  a  Qumnivfull 
Sonle.'  He  composed  numerous  Wmeim  for 
viols.  Antony  Wood  says  he  first  set  marie 
lyra-way  for  the  lute.  In  1641  liis  name  occurs 
in  a  warrant  sawmpting  the  kin^''^  mii.siciar.t 
from  the  payment  of  subsidies.  Ho  die»l  in 
1653.  Pepys  twice  (1664  and  1667)  mcations  a 
lady  named  Ferraboaeo  as  n  go«>d  singer.  At 
the  latter  date  she  was  an  attendant  on  th« 
I>uches8  of  Newcastle.  She  was  probably  a 
daughter  of  Alfonso  the  younger.  A  fine  sooff 
by  Ferrabosco,  '  Shall  I  seek  to  eaie  my  grief  T 
from  the  'Ayres'  above  mentioned,  is  published 
1^  Dr.  Bimbault  (NoveUo).  [W.H.H.] 

FERRABOSCO.  Jonir.  Mub.  Roc.,  or^aaill 
of  Ely  Cathedral  from  1663  to  his  death  ia  168a, 
was  probably  a  son  of  Alfonso  Ferraboaeo  tbs 
yonni^'er.  He  obtained  his  degree  at  Cambridge 
in  1 6; I  'per  literas  regias.'  Eight  complete 
services  and  eleven  anthems  by  him  are  preoersnd 
in  MS.  in  the  library  of  Ely  Cathedral,  snme 
of  which  have  often  been  erzuneously  ascribed  u> 
Uepierainedikthsr.  [WAH.] 

FERRARA.  The  earH.st  and  best- known 
musical  acadeo^  in  Feirara  was  that  of  the 
'Intrepid!,'  founded  in  1600  by  Giambnttista 

Alootti  d'Argeiita  for  dramatic  iiuisical  r^  j>n- 
sentation.  The  magistrates  of  the  ci^  allowed 
the  aeademieiaiie  100  sendi  a  year  mr  pabHs 

celebrations  in  their  theatre.  l're%nou8  to  Ae 
foimding  of  this  academy,  Ferrara  could  boaat 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  theatres  of  Italy, 
opcnwl  in  1484  by  Eroole  I,  Duke  of  Ferrara^ 
in  which  were  celebrated  the  'Feste  Muncali.* 
those  earliest  forms  of  the  musical  drama  universal 
in  Italy  iTi  ihr  I  ftb  century.  Wliib-  the  '  Orfoo" 
of  }'(ili/.i:m<>  was  repreMeuteil  at  ^lantua,  the 
theatre  of  Fernn  witnessed  the  'Ce£slo*  «f 
.lfioool6  da  Goma;to,  the  *Feaet  of. 
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and  S<i«ia,'  and  others.  The  'Intrepidi'  in  1^7 
ruptvaeuted  with  ijjeat  (K>inp  the  Pa«torale  called 

*  La  Fillft  di  Scim'  by  Guidubaldo  lionarelli. 

Fruttoubaldi  was  a  native  uf  i^'errara  and  made 
kiiitadffltftlMni  (C.M.P.] 

FEBRARESE  DEL  BENE,  tiM  MibtiqiMt  of 

Francesca  Oabrielli,  an  Italian  nnger,  native  of 
Ferrara.  When  Burney  was  in  Venice,  in  Aug. 
1 770,  he  lieard  at  tlie  Ospedaletto  an  orphan  girl 
la  Ferrarm  with  ui  'extiiwirdinMyoonap— '  and 

•  'fikir  natiiTMl  voiee.*  She  mig  m  Loimob  from 
1784  to  87  in  Clicruliini'B  '(Jiulio  Saliino'  and 
Other  jftxU,  but  without  much  suoceas.  In  17S9 
■he  wM  prima  donsa  In  Tienna.  Monrt  wrote 
for  her  the  Rondo  '  Al  desio,*  intrtxluced  into 
the  part  of  the  (Jounteaa  in  Figaro  on  its  revival 
Aug.  89,  and  ahe  phiyed  Vkrailigi  in  'GSoil  flm 
tattc '  at  itd  production  Jan.  36,  90.  Mozart 
did  not  think  much  of  h«r,  for  in  Bp<iaking  of 
Allegraadi  he  laye,  'she  ia  much  better  mm 
the  Ferrarese,  though  that  is  not  saying  a  great 
deal.'  She  probably  owed  her  gootl  fortune  to 
her  pretty  eyes  and  month,  and  to  her  intrigue 
with  da  Pont*!,  with  whom  sliu  lived  as  liia 
mistrefis  for  thrie  yean.  In  the  end  she 
aoarreUed  with  the  othw  dngm,  and  Was  sent 
m>m  Vienna  by  the  Emperor.  [G.] 

FERRARI,  Bexedetto,  called  'della  llorba/ 
an  Italian  musician,  and  oompoeer  of  words  and 
muiiic  for  the  species  of  Italian  dramas  callud 

*  drauune  per  musioa,'  was  bom  most  probably 
mlt  Reggio  in  1 597  ;  as  acoordiBg  to  a  letter,  now 
in  the  archiveH  of  Mudona,  written  by  him  to 
tbe  Duke  of  Modena  in  i6a^  his  reputation 
mm  a  moBieiaii,  and  eepedally  as  a  player  on  the 
tlicoibo,  was  by  that  time  considerable.  It 
was  hiijjely  owing  to  him  that  the  'dramma 
muriede*  took  mah  deep  nwt  ia  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  herein  lies  his  chief  interest  for 
US.  His  opera  'Andromeda^'  set  to  music  by 
Manelli  and  brought  out  at  tiie  Teatio  8a& 
Caasiano  at  Venice  in  1637,  was  the  first  opera 

Srfonued  before  a  mixed  audience.  In  1639 
lowed  his  'Adone,'  set  by  Monteverde,  and 
'Armida,'  of  v\  hich  he  wTote  lx)th  words  and 
music.  Its  succeiM  induced  Ferrari  to  devote 
lliniself  more  to  conipoaition  than  before.  He 
n,Mii.nined  in  Venice  till  1644,  when  he  was  in- 
vit»-'i  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
A  I'lILt  by  him  was  performwi  at  the  Diet  of 
Katisbon  in  1653.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
app«>inted  maestro  di  capella  to  Duke  Alfonso 
of  Modena,  on  who«e  death  in  1663  he  was 
diamiewedi  bat  leeppointed  in  1674,  and  died 
in  posnnlon  of  the  post  Oct.  »,  1681.  Hla 
li1>rottoa  were  collectod  and  printed  at  Milan  and 
Piacenza,  and  passed  through  several  editiooa; 
aooe  of  theee  eolleBtioui  liowtvw  aie  eompleCe. 
The  library  at  Modena  OOntains  several  of  his 
MSS.,  including  the  ballet  *Da&e  in  alloro' 
<VieQ]ia»i65i).  We  have  nol  enffidebt  materials 
to  form  any  opinion  on  the  style  of  his  music. 
He  published  at  Venice  in  1 638  '  Musiche  varic 

•  voce  eda^*  in  which,  according  to  Bumey,  the 
tam*  GHitata*OTOBnl(K  iha  fisit  timc^  althoei^ 


the  invention  of  this  kind  oi  piece  was  claimed 
by  Barbara  Stronl  twenty  years  later.  [F.O.] 

FERRARI,  DoMENtco.  an  tniinent  Italian 
violin-player,  bom  at  the  beginning  of  the  1 8th 
century.  He  was  a  pupU  0?  Tkrraif,  and  lived 
for  a  nnmber  of  ye  ars  at  Crtim  iia.  About  tilO 
year  1749  he  b^an  to  travel,  and  met  with 
great  mooeai  aI'Vlinna,  where  lie  was  couddered 
the  trreatest  living  violin-player.  In  1753  ha 
became  a  member  of  the  band  of  the  Duke  of 
Wflrtemberg  at  Stuttgart,  of  which  Nardfni 
wa-s  at  that  time  lea«ler.  If  Ferrari  was  a  pu|iil 
of  Tartiui,  he  certainly,  according  to  contempo- 
rary critics,  did  not  retain  the  Bt}de  of  that  great 
nvistor  in  after  life.  He  had  an  aHt4>nisliing 
ability  in  the  execution  of  octave-runs  and  iiar- 
monies,  and  amean  altogether  to  have  been 
more  a  player  than  a  musician.  He  twice  visited 
Paris,  and  played  there  with  great  success.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1780,  aocotdin|f  to  report,  ly 
the  hand  of  a  mnrderer.  Ferran  pnbluihed  a  set 
of  6  Vklin-SoBatM  (Paris  and  London),  which 
however  are  now  tfugiMm, 

FERR.\RI,  GiACOMO  Gottfbkdo,  acultivaud 
and  versatile  musician,  son  of  a  merchant  at 
Roveredo,  bom  there  1759.  He  learned  the 
pianoforte  at  Verona,  and  the  flute,  vif<lin,  oboe, 
and  double-bass  at  Koveredo,  and  studieil  theory 
under  Pater  Marianus  Stecher  at  the  convent  of 
Mariaberg  near  Chur.  After  his  father's  death 
he  acconi|>anied  Prince  Lichteustein  to  Kome 
and  Naples,  and  studied  for  two  jeaii  and  a  half 
under  Latilla  at  Paisiello's  recommendation. 
Here  also  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Cam- 

f)an,  Marie  Antoinette's  master  of  the  hotise- 
lold,  and  went  with  him  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
ai>pointed  aooompanyist  to  the  new  ThMtre 
Fe3'deau.  In  1793  thu  cnnipany  was  dif<]  erstd, 
snd  Ferrari  shortly  afterwards  left  France. 
Having  travelled  far  some  time  he  finally  settled 
in  London,  where  he  cot.  jmscd  a  very  large 
number  of  works,  including  4  operas  and  a 
ballets.  In  1804  he  married  Mm  Henry,  a 
well-known  pianist.  From  1S09  to  1S12  he 
suti'ered  from  loss  of  sight.  In  1814  he  went 
to  Italy  with  Broadwood  the  pfeaoftwrte-maker, 
and  visited  Naples,  Venice,  etc.,  retuminj,'  in 
1S16.  He  died  in  London  Dec.  1843.  He  was 
an  active  teacher  of  singing,  and  published  a 
'Treatise  on  Sinking'  In  2  voln.,  of  which 
a  French  translation  appeared  in  1837.  His 
'Studio  di  musica  pratica  e  teorica*  (Londoil) 
ia  a  useful  treatise.  Two  of  his  French  songs, 
'Qu'il  faudrait  de  philosophie'  and  'Quaud 
I'amour  nacquit  k  Cythere,'  were  extranelv 
popular  in  their  day.  His  aoqnaintanoe  with 
almost  every  oontempoiary  mnsidaa  of  im- 
portanoe  gives  a  historical  value  to  his  lxK>k 
'  Anedotti  • . .  oooorsi  nella  vita  di  G.  G.  Ferrari.* 
3  vols.  London,  1830.  Berides  the  operas,  ballets, 
and  sonj^s  already  nanie<i,  Ferriiri  coni|)osed  na 
extraordinary  quantity  of  music  for  the  voice, 
piaooAitte,  Ante,  and  harp.  [^•('•l 
FERREL,  .Te.vn  Fban^otb,  mnsieiaB  la  Pfris 
•boot  the  middle  of  the  ipik  oeatvy,  wvoia 
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»  tBMD  [MunpUet  'A  nirdr  que  1m  mdiiNt 

de  dance,  qui  sont  do  vrays  maistrea  lamma  k 
I'endroit  dea  violona  de  France,  n'ont  pas  royale 
commMoB  dTneorpower  H  leur  eompagnia  les 
OlgMliBtes  ct  atietres  muBiciens,  cotntne  missy  de 
leur  ikire  j)aier  redevance,  d^moiutre  par  J.  F. 
Ferrel,  iiraticien  de  muaique  a  Paris,  BAtif  de 
TAnjou  (Paris,  1659).  This  was  the  signal  for 
a  contest  lasting  for  100  years,  between  the  F rench 
tnoncians  and  the  dancing-masters,  whose  chief, 
the  'roi  des  m^n^trien^' daimed  jurisdiction  over 
all  musiciana.  Hard  wordi  were  exchanged  on 
both  sides,  and  after  several  law-suits,  a  decree  of 
the  Pam  parliament  in  1750  sekfeled  the  question 
inlkvourolrtfaemiuldaDS.  Someof the  pauqjhkts 
hadcuriuuH  titk;? ;  f  >r  exumplL-.' La  cloche  felee,ou 
le  farait  faict  par  un  musicien  qui  ne  veult  £tre 
naiitre  da  daooe  paroe  qu'il  na  Hit  nir  quel 
pied  se  tenir,'  and  '  Discours  pour  prouver  que  la 
danse  dans  aa  plua  noble  partie  n'a  pas  besoin  dee 
{mtranMOi  da  nnurique,  et  qu'elle  est  «n  toota  in- 
d^pendaate  da  Tiokn.'  [SMFfaia.]  [M.C.G.] 

FERRETTr,  Giovanni,  bom  at  Venice  about 
1540,  composed  tive  books  of  'Canzoni'  in  5 
parts  (Venice  1567-91),  9  book*  in  6  parts 
(Venice  1576-86),  and  another  of  5-part  madri- 
gals (Venice  15SS),  all  excellent  examples  of  their 
kind.  A  madrigal  of  his,  '  Siat'  avertiti,'  for  5 
voices,  is  included  in  Webb'amadiigala.  [M.C.C.] 

FERRI,  Bat.dasbabb,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary singers  who  ever  lived,  was  boru  at 
P«rugia,  Dec.  9,  16 10.  He  owed  to  an  accident 
in  his  bojrbood  the  operation  by  which  he  became 
a  Mopranist.  At  we  age  of  11  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Binhop  of  Orvieto  as  a  chorister, 
and  remained  there  until  1625,  when  Frinoe 
Vladislas  of  Poland,  then  on  a  viait  at  Rome, 
oerried  him  off  to  his  father's  Goork  In  1665 
ba  was  transferred  to  Ferdinand  IH,  Emperor 
of  G«RBBay,  whim  mieoeMor,  Leopold  I,  loaded 
him  with  riches  and  honours.  This  prince  had 
a  portrait  of  Fern,  cmwnod  with  laurels,  hanging 
in  his  bed  chamber,  and  inscribed,  'Baldai»are 
P<  rii>,'ino,  Re  dei  Musid.'  At  the  age  of  65  he 
received  peniiission  to  retire  to  his  native  country, 
witli  a  passport,  the  terms  of  which  indicated 
Bufiiciently  the  consideration  in  which  he  waa 
held.  He  reached  Italy  in  1675,  and  died  at 
Perugia,  Sept.  8, 1680. 

Fcwrri  was  made  a  Knight  of  S.  Mark  of 
Venice  in  1643  ;  and,  therefore,  probably  visited 
Italy  at  that  time.  He  aroused  tbt-  i^Teiitest 
enthuaUam  wherever  he  anpeared ;  huadreda  of 
sonnets  wera  written  in  Ms  honour,  he  was 
covered  ^^  itll  tosls  in  his  carriage  after  simply 
tinging  a  cantata,  and  at  florenoe  a  number  of 
distingoished  penons  went  three  mfles  out  of 
the  town,  to  escort  him  into  it.  (Ginguen»5.) 
He  is  said  also  to  have  visited  London,  and  to 
hare  sung  hepe  the  part  of  'Zephyr* :  but  this 
must  be  a  fable,  as  Italian  opera  diil  not  begin 
here  till  1692, — 13  years  after  his  death.  It 
is  true  that  m  M.  Ixicke's  '  Psyche'  (1671)  there 
ii*  a  character  <  ailed  '  Zephyr' ;  but  he  has  only 
four  liutis  to  speak,  and  none  to  aing,  Ferri 


neverllislesi^  made  one  Jontnej^  (hefim 
1^54)  to  Sweden,  to  gratify  Queen  C'brisuna's 
widi  to  hear  him.  Ginguen^  aaya  that  his 
portrait  was  engraved  with  the  inaoiption  *Qni 
fecit  mirabilia  multa'  ;  but  such  a  portrait  (aa 
far  as  the  pr^ent  writer  knows)  has  never  been 
Heen.  A  medal  was  struck,  bearing  on  one  side 
his  heatl  crowned  with  bays,  and  on  the  other 
the  device  of  a  swan  dying  by  the  banks  of 
Meander.  Itefi  was  Ull  and  handsome,  with 
refined  manners ;  and  he  expressed  himself  with 
dirtinction.  He  died  very  rich,  leaving  600,000 
crowns  for  a  pious  foundation. 

Hia  voios!,  a  beautiful  soprano,  had  an  in- 
describable limpidity,  combined  with  the  greatest 
agility  and  facility,  a  {>erfect  intonation,  a 
brilliant  shake,  and  innhauatible  length  id 
brsath.  Although  he  sesras  to  have  suipasssi 
all  the  evirati  in  lirilHance  and  enduran<  e,  hs 
was  quite  as  remarkable  for  pathos  as  for  tboss 
qosli^  (Bontempi,ir4btoffoJA(fioa.)  [J.IL] 

FERT£,  Painunr  db  u,  hsesaia  in  1777,  bj 

purchase,  'Intcndant  des  Menus  pbusirs  *  ts 
Louis  XVI,  and  aa  such  had  the  direction  ef 
the  'Boole  Royale  de  chant'  finmded  by  the 
Baron  de  Breteuil,  and  of  the  opera  after  the 
municipality  had  given  up  the  administratica 
of  it.  In  1 790  he  published  a  TCply  to  a  pas- 
phlot  by  the  artists  of  the  opera — '  Memoire 
jubtificatif  des  sujets  de  1' Academic  royale  de 
musique*— in  which  they  demanded  a  refions  ef 
tlie  administration.  His  sob  oeeupied  the  atune 
post  after  the  Restoration.  [M.C.C.] 

FESCA,  Friedrich  Ervst,  oompoeer,  bora 
at  Magdebui^,  Feb.  15,  1789.    Hia  father  was 
an  amateur,  and  his  mothlar  a  singer,  pupil  of 
J.  A.  Hiller,  so  he  heard  good  mucdo  in  his 
youth,  and  as  soon  as  be  oould  play  the  violin 
had  taste  enough  to  oboose  the  quartets  asd 
quintets  of  Haydn  and  Moaart  in  prefcfeswe  ts 
Pleyel's  music,  for  which   tlu  ie  was   then  a 
perfect  rage  in  Germany.   Having  completed 
nis  fllementsiy  stores,  ha  went  through  a  eootss 
of  counterpjint  with  Pitterlin,  c«indnctor  of  the 
Magdeburg  theatre.     On  Pitterlin's  death  in 
1804  he  became  a  pupil  of  August 
Miiller  at  Leipsic.    Here  he  played  a  violin 
oorto  of  his  own  with  brilliant  sucoeas.    In  l8oi 
he  accepted  a  place  in  the  Duke  of  Oldenibaif's 
band,  but  in  the  following  year  became  eok) 
violinist  under  Iteichardt  at  Cassel.  where  h« 
passsd  six  hi^tpy  yearn  and  composed  his  first 
seven  quartets  and  first  two  symphoiiiea.  ia- 
terceting  works,  especially  when  he  hiuisel  f  played 
the  first  violin.     In   18 14,  after  a  visit  to 
Vienna,  he  was  appointed  solo  violin,  and  in  the 
following  year  ooncert-meister,  to  the  Duke  of 
Baden  at  Carlsruhe.     During  the  next  eleven 
yearn  he  wrote  2  operas,  *  Cantemir'  and  '  Leila,' 
overtures,  quartets,  quintets,  cliOTalee,  jwalms 
and  other  sacred  music.    He  die*!  at  Carisrahe 
May  24, 1826,  of  consumptioD,  after  maiur  jeais* 
sofnring,  whiish  however  had  not  impaired  Ub 
powers,  as  his  last  works  contain  some  of  hia 
Mat  writing.   Uia  'De  profandii^' 
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4  parts  by  Strauss,  was  sung  at  hh  funeral. 
Pesca  was  thoughtful,  earnest,  and  warmhearted, 
with  occasional  traits  of  humour  in  striking  con- 
trast to  his  keen  sensibility  and  lofty  enthutiiasui 
for  art.  He  appreciated  success,  but  steadfastly 
dedined  to  MonfiM  his  own  percei^ions  of  the 
good  and  bMVtifbl  for  popularity.  Fesca's  rank 
as  a  composer  ban  l)een  much  disputttl.  There 
u  »  want  of  depth  in  his  ideas,  bat  his  melo- 
diet  are  taUiiif  and  his  comUnstiona  effSwtiTe. 

llin  fiuarteta  ami  quinte'H,  without  posacssing 
the  qualities  of  the  great  masters,  have  a  grace 
■ad  alflgaiioa  peeuliar  to  Umadf,  and  are  emi- 
nently attractive.  His  gymphonien  aro  feebly 
instrumented,  but  his  sacred  works  are  of  real 
merit.  In  ridmesa  of  modolatlon  be  approaches 
Rpohr.  A  complete  edition  of  his  qtmrt'^ts  and 
quintets  (}o  and  5  in  number)  has  been  publijihed 
iaParb(Riml>ault>.  ffisaon,  Alexander  Ernst, 
bom  atCarlsruhe  May  3  2, 1 820,  died  at  Brunswick 
Feb.  22,  1849,  was  a  j>upilof  Rungerdiagen,  VVil- 
helmBach,  and  Taul^ert,  and  composer  of  tnos  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  cello,  and  other  chaml>er- 
mosic  popular  in  their  day.  His  best  opera  was 
•JLelVoubadow' (Bruaawkk^  X854).  [11.0.  C] 
FBSTA,  CosTAKZO,  one  of  the  earliest  com- 
poaeiB  of  the  Roman  school,  was  bom  somewhere 
towavda  the  dose  of  the  15th  century.  He  was 
elected  a  nicml>er  of  the  Pontifical  choir  in  1517, 
mni\  died  April  10, 1545.  He  eventually  became 
Bftaestro  at  the  Vatican,  and  his  nomination  was 
po  far  Bint,'ular  that  he  was  at  that  time  the  only 
Italian  in  a  tiiniilar  position  throughout  the 
I'eninsula.  liis  |,'niiu8  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
l>r.  Bumey,  who  had  been  at  the  trouble  of 
Bcoring  a  great  uumbw  of  his  MadrigaLn,  was 
astonished  at  the  rhythm,  grace,  and  facility  of 
them.  The  Doctor  odls  one  of  Festa's  Motetti, 
**Quam  pulchra  efl,  anima  mea,'  a  modd  of 
elegance,  siuiplicity.  and  pure  harmony,  and 
that  'the  subjecta  of  imitation  in  it  are  as 
modem,  and  that  the  pvta  sing  as  well,  as  if 
it  were  a  pnKluctiou  of  the  eighteenth  century.' 
Pesta,  according  to  Baini,  fdl  in  his  motets 
into  a  lUhion  too  pimralmt  in  his  day,  of  setting 
distinct  words  to  each  voioa.  The  AbbiS  ('  Life 
of  Palestrina,'  vol.  i.  pp.  95-I03)  explains  in 
great  detidl  tho  lengths  to  whko  this  alwiird 
and  undignified  affectation  was  carried,  and 
quotes  with  obvious  and  well -merited  approval 
•  nbnko  adminiateted  by  the  Cardinal  Gapranms 
in  the  jxiiitificate  of  Niccolo  V,  to  some  singer 
who  hsu\  a«^ked  him  to  admire  the  caprice.  'Mi 
fwn^'  Haid  the  Oanlinal,  *di  udir  una  mandra 
di  porccUi,  cho  grngn5wv)no  a  tutta  forza  senza 
proH'eriro  perh  un  suonu  articdato,  nou  che  una 
parola.* 

The  principal  repertories  for  Festa's  music  are 
the  collections  which  flowed  from  the  presses  of 
Gardano  and  of  Scotto  at  Venice  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 6th  centuy*  and  for  which  the  curious 
enquirer  must  he  referred  to  Ae  Bibliograpliie 
of  Kitner.  The  an  hiven  of  the  Pontifical  ch:»f>el 
rich  in  his  MSS.,  and  a  odebrated  Te  Deum 
«f  Ua  is  t/tSXl  aung  by  tho  Pontifieal  dioir  at  the 
«ketioDof  •  a«v  Pope.  Bnmej,  in  hia  Hiatoiy 


(iiL  245,  6)  prints  a  motet  and  a  m.adrigal'of 
Festa's ;  and  a  Te  Deum  and  mott  t  are  given 
in  BcKjk's  collection  (vi.  31,  40).  Hij  ma*lri;.'al 
'Down  in  a  flow'ry  vale'  ('Quando  ritrovo  la 
mia  pastorella')  enjova  the  distinction  of  being 
the  most  popular  pwoa  of  thi«  description  in 
England.  [EH.  P.] 

FESnKO,  MicHiUn.  Ohustian,  an  eminent 

performer  on,  and  c<nnpf>ser  for  the  violin,  was 
the  son  of  a  flautiut  of  the  Mune  names,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  orchestra  of  tile  King's  Tliaatre 
in  the  Ha^arket  al>out  1727.  Festing  was  at 
first  a  pupil  of  Richard  Jones,  leader  of  the  band 
at  Drury  Lane,  but  subsequently  studied  under 
Geminiani.  He  first  apprared  m  public  about 
1734.  He  became  a  member  of  the  king's  private 
band  and  first  violin  at  an  amateur  association 
which  met  at  the  Gkown  and  Anchor  Tavern  in 
the  Strand,  under  the  name  of  the  Philhannooio 
Society.  On  the  o(>ening  of  Randagh  Gardens 
in  174a  he  waa  appointed  director  of  the  music 
as  weU  as  leader  Mtbe  ba«d. 

Fe^tini,'  wad  one  of  the  orij^'inators  of  (he 
Society  of  Musicians.  Being  seated  one  day  at 
the  window  of  the  Orange  CoCfoe-house  in  the 
Haymarket  in  company  with  Woidemann,  the 
flautist,  and  Vincent,  the  oboist,  they  obiierved 
two  Tery  intdligent  looking  boys  driving  milch 
asses.  On  inquiry  they  found  them  to  be  the 
orplians  of  Kytch.  an  eminent  but  impmdent 
German  oboist,  who  had  settled  in  London  and 
then  re<eiitly  died,  literally  in  tho  Btreetu,  from 
sheer  want,  tibocked  by  this  discovery  Festing 
consulted  with  Dr.  Greene,  his  intimate  friend, 
and  other  eminent  musidans,  and  the  residt  waa 
the  establishment  of  the  Sodety  of  Musicians 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  decayed 
musidans  and  thdr  families.  Festistt  for  many 
years  performed  gratuitoudy  the  duties  of 
tary  to  this  institution.  He  died  July  34,  175a. 
In  September  of  that  year  his  goods,  books,  and 
instroments  were  sdd  at  hia  honse  in  Warwick 
Street,  Golden  Stjuare.  He  left  an  only  bcn, 
the  Rot.  Miobad  Festing,  rector  of  Wyke  Regin^ 
Doteety  who  married  the  only  diild  of  MS  fiither'a 
friend.  Dr.  Greene.  From  this  union  Fjirang 
many  descendants  to  perpetuate  tlie  name  of 
Festing,  and  not  many  years  rinoe  an  Hertford- 
Khire  innkeeper,  bearing  the  names  of  Maurice 
Gre«ne  Festing,  was  living.  Festing 's  composi« 
tkos  eourist  of  aevical  sets  of  solos  for  the  violin ; 
80nata,«,  concertos  and  syinphonie-s  for  ntnni,'fd 
and  other  inbtruments  ;  part  of  the  3rd  chapLer 
of  Habakkuk,  paraphriksed;  Addison's  Ode  finr 
St. Cecilia's  day ;  Milton's  Song  on  May  rooming; 
an  Ode  on  the  return  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
from  Scotland  in  1745;  an  o<le  'For  thee  how 
I  do  mourn';  aad  many  cantatas  and  songs  £ar 
Ranelagh.  Sir  John  Hawkins  says  tiiat  'as  a 
perfonner  on  the  violin  Festing  was  inferior  to 
many  of  his  time,  bat  as  a  composer,  particularly 
of  sotoa  far  that  Insbrament,  the  nature  and 
genius  whereof  he  perfectly  iimlerHtooil,  ho  liad 
but  few  equals.'  Festing  had  a  brother  of  the 
name  of  John,  an  olMist  and  teadMr  of  the  flatly 
whose  inoDeis  in  hia  proSDaaioB  waa  sooh  that  he 
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died  In  1771  wordi  £8,000,  acquired  chiefly  by 

ttaching.  [W.H.H.] 
FKSTXVAL&  The  earlioat  musical  festivals 
«f  which  any  trostworthy  record  exists  were  heUl 
in  Italy.  At  au  interview  betwecti  ]>ancis  I, 
King  of  Tmuie,  and  Pope  Leo  X  at  Bolcj^fOA  in 
1515,  the  nraiidani  attached  to  their  respective 
courtH  cMinMne<i  and  L,'a\  l'  a  jtLi  forinance,  but  no 
detail*  of  tlio  progra/nme  have  been  prcaenred. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  oentmy  there  wai 
a  thankfgiving  festival  at  St,  IVU t'h  at  U<mc  on 
the  oeuation  of  the  Plague^  when  a  uiaM  by 
Benevoli  tor  dx  ohoin  waa  rang  b\-  man  than 
aoo  voices  with  organ  accompaniment,  the  nixth 
choir  occupying  the  highest  nart  of  the  cupola. 
In  France  the  fint  Mativai  recorded  ia  ^t 
wliich  took  place  as  a  thanksgiving  for  the 
recovery  of  the  uldesit  t>on  of  Louis  XIV,  when 
LtdU'a  '  Te  Deuin '  (.written  to  celebrate  a  similar 
ha;)py  event  in  Hia  MajcNty'H  own  liTc  in  1686) 
was  performed  by  300  nuiHiciuns.  in  I^themia 
the  earliest  festival  waH  h* M  at  Praguu  in  honour 
of  the  ooronation  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI  as 
King  of  Bohemia,  when  an  ojwra  by  Fux  was 
performed  in  the  open  air  by  a  band  of  aoo  and 
a  cbonia  of  100  Toioea— a  aomewhat  singular 
profiortioD  of  oidieatnl  to  vocal  resiturces — and 
ot  i!iis  an  account  is  given  by  lUimey  in  his 
Gcnuan  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  i  p'S.  JTrenoh  musidana 
united  at  Ihvis  io  1 767  m  a  solemn  aervioe  at 
th«-  funeral  nf  Ranieau  ;  and  at  Naples  in  1774, 
at  the  burial  of  Jomelli,  the  service  was  rendered 
by  300  miurfoiana.  In  Anatrla  ^  eaxUeat 
festivals  were  given  by  the  Muwiral  Institution 
at  Vienna  (Tonkunstler  -  Societat),  by  whose 
laembeia,  to  the  number  of  400,  oratonn  were 
performed  twice  annually,  in  Advent  and  Ix'ut, 
for  cliaritable  purj>o!»««,  l)eginning  with  1772,' 
In  the  tuinie  city  there  was  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Haydn  in  1 80S,  at  wliich  the  'Creation'  was 

1>crfurmed,  and  at  which  the  oomjx>8er  ha<le 
orewell  to  the  worid.  Mora  Important,  an>l  in 
its  dimensioos  approaching  more  nearly  lo  the 
modem  festival,  was  a  performance  given  at 
Vienna  in  iSi  i,  a]»j  in  Uavdn's  honour,  when  the 
nnmben  are  iaid  to  have  been  upwards  of  700. 

The  greateat  of  the  German  festivals,  the 
Ix>\ver  Klienish,  had  its  origin  in  a  'Thuringian 
Musical  ifotttival,'  bald  at  Krfurt  in  181 1,  under 
tiie  dIreotioD  of  Biaeholf,  the  oi;ptDiat  of  6nm- 
k>  iihaii-i  n,  whose  example  was  imitatetl  in  181 7 
when  Johann  Schoniatein,  (he  muaicai  director 
at  Bharfeld,  gave  a  perfbnoanee  at  that  town 
in  which  the  musicians  of  I)fms»  ldorf  also  took 
part.  At  tint  the  Lower  Kheoish  festivals  were 
held  altMiiAtely  at  Elberfeld  and  Doanldor^ 
but  in  1821  CoLvne  joint>d  in  the  scheme,  and 
the  Musikfest  took  place  there.  In  1825  the 
tetival  was  held  at  Aix  U  Chapelle,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  1S27— the  ye.ar  of  Beethoven's 
death — wlien  Klberfeld  once  more  took  its  place, 
It  has  been  held  at  DtUaeMBr^  Aiz,  or  Gologne. 

[NiKDKRBHKTXiaCHK  MUSTKFKHTE.") 

In  £ngl*nd  the  earliest  festivals  were  those 
held  at  St  f)Md'a  Oadwdral  in  aid  of  the  80M  of 
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the  Clergy  Corporation,  at  which,  sinoe  til*  ymr 
1 709,  a  full  band  and  choir  has  annually  aBMMed* 
the  Royal  Bociety  of  Musicians  for  many  yean 
mdertaking  to  .supply  the  orchestra.  The  second 
Englitih  festival  ef!t:ihli«hed  was  that  of  *  The 
Three  Choirs' — Glouoester,  Worcester,  aud  Uer^ 
ford— >wliidi  After  having  been  held  previously 
for  Honi-'  years  for  the  enjoyment  of  thf  lay 
clerks  and  choristers,  was  in  1724  utilised  as  I 
»  HHMoa  of  teeoriiig  aa  ammal  oolkelfeB  for  ' 
the  widows  and  orj>banfl  of  the  clergy  of  the 
three  dioceses.   [See  Tu&ek  Cuoibs  FestIVai^J 
In  1739  a  festival,  to  which  Handel  lent  hia  ail 
wa«  estnhlishe<l  in  connection  with  the  '  Fund  for 
the  Su|)port  of  Decayed  Musicians.'  and  this 
infetitution  was  in  1790  incorporated  as  'lilt 
Ifoyal  Society  of  MuKicians.'  wrii<-h  still  fiillo^n 
the  ancient  custom  by  giving  aa  annual  ^icr- 
formance  of  the  'Messiah'  in  aid  of  its  fund<. 
In  1749  Handel  conducted  a  fo!<tiv.nl  at  the 
Foundling  Hoctpital  in  aid  of  that  charity,  and 
directed  it  annually  until  his  death.   [Sea  Foon^ 
LiKo  Hospital.]    Festivals  were  aubaaqnently 
held  at  Cambr'dge  in  1749  on  the  ooeaaian  of 
the  Chancellor's  installation;  at  Leeda  In  1 767 
for  the  Leeds  lafimiary  then  raoently  opaned; 
at  Knningham  in  1 768  [see  BiBmroaaiO  t  «t 
Beverly  in  1769 — at  the  opening  of  Snetaleri 
organ  in  the  Minster;  at  Korwich  in  1 770  see 
NoBWiCB] ;  at  Weetminater  Abbey  in  1 784  [sat 
Handkl  Commkmoration]  ;  at  Oxford  in  1785; 
at  Manchester  in  1785;  at  Sheffield  in  1766;  at 
Derby,  WindMtor,  and  Salleboiy— in  oetobnliaB 
of  the  o})ening  of  Green's  organ — in  178.S  ;  il  I 
Hull  in  1789  in  aid  of  the  Infirmary  ;  at  Lir(r>  i 
pool  in  1790;  at  York  in  1 791  (held  Mmoall^ 
till  I'^'oj  and  revived  1823)  [see  York]  ;  at 
St.  Margaret's,  We.-^tminfctor,  in  179a — the  fir*t 
annual  performance  9f  the  'Messiah'  in  aid  of 
the  We^itniinster  Hospital ;  and  at  Edinburgh  in 
Many  of  tUc:>e  festivals  were  continueti  in 
subsequent  years,  and  some  are  still  held, 
Sons  of  the  Clergy  Festival,  the  Three  Ch  'irs 
FesiivaL  the  Birmingham  and  Norwich  Fe»uvals, 
are  now  held  triennially,  and  at  LeeiLi,  Liverpool^ 
and  Bristol,  festivals  of  a  similar  diancter  are 
also  held  every  third  year.   So  art  the  Handel 
Festivals  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  which  after  a  preliminary  trial 
in  1857  began  thdr  triennial  exittenoe  in  1859. 
[  Ham^  t.  Fkstiv.xi,.]  The  Edinburgh  Orcheatzal 
Festivals  are  now  held  annually  and«r  the 
direotiott  of  Hie  Raid  Ft&tmnr  of  Muk^ 
fc^stivals  of  importance  have  ben  eMnbiiahed  •!  [ 
Glasgow  and  Lundoe. 

held  annnnlly  in  the  majority  of  the  cathedrals 
and  at  other  large  churches,  woa  first  oi^gaaiaed  I 
about  the  year  1850,  the  Cheadb  ftawsinUm  im  \ 
the  diocese  of  Lichfield  Ving  one  of  tiwMVfisBl* 
The  first  featival  of  this  nature  on  a  large  eoala 
was  held  in  Durham  Cathedral  in  1863.  Next 
in  order  in  the  cathedral  or  dilxx'jjan  ftntivals 
came  Ely,  PeterbonMigh,  Salisbury,  and  Norwich, 
and  at  York  in  1S61  there  waa  a  fcatival  in  the 
Miaiter  with  2700  tnuned  ilnnwi.  StauOmK 
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•ervioM  are  now  held  annually  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  the  Hyetem  hoa  been  adopted  in 
Sc-Mtlaiid,  Irt  lund,  and  intbo  United Stateo.  [See 
Charity  Chiujukn.]  [CM.] 

F^TIS,  F&xn^m  Joseph,  bom  March  35, 
I784,«t  Mont,  died  March  35,  1871,  at  Brassebi. 
the  ir.ost  lefinie<l,  Inliorious,  and  pmlific  musical 
litterateur  of  hin  time.    Ue  watt  the  son  of  an 
Of^fMilat  at  Moos,  and  early  learned  to  play  the 
violin,  piano,  and  organ,  completing  his  stmli.  h 
at  the  Pariti  Cooitervatoire.     lioieldieu  axul 
Pradher  were  hie  niMten  for  the  piimo^  bat  he 
only  tucceeded  in  gaining  the  harmony  prize  in 
1803,  and  the  second  'second  prix'  for  com- 
position in  1H07,  Bcarcely  att  much  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  one  who  ddjgfated  to  style 
Umeelf  the  pupil  of  Beetiioven.   He  married 
in  1806,   and  in  1811   jMacuniary  difficulties, 
caused  by  the  loea  of  hie  wife's  iiartun^  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  the  Aidennee,  where  he 
femMned  till  hit*  appointment  a.s  orgnni&t  aivl 
|>wfcMor  of  music  at  Dooai  in  I>ec.  1813.  In 
he  mieoeeded  Eler  m  ptoftmot  of  eoimter- 
point  and  fiijj^ie  at  the  Pans  ConBerv'.-xtoire,  and 
became  librarian  of  that  institution  in  1827.  In 
March  1833  ho  wm  appointed  director  of  the 
p{ruH«eIs  Conservatoire  and  mnitre  de  cha{>elle 
to  the  King  of  the  Belgiaiu,  twu  iutportant 
which,  besides  ensuring  him  many  (gratifying 
distinctions,  oblige*!  him  to  taki-  part  in  the 
lahours  of  the  Ifelgian  Academic  Iloyale,  for 
which  he  wrote  several  interesting  memoirs. 

Ftftie  must  be  considered  separately  in  his 
▼arioai  capacities  of  composer,  author  of  theo- 
retical works,  histoHan,  and  critic.  As  a 
compoMg  he  wrote  maoh  piMic^orte  murio  liar 
a  and  4  hands,  diamber-minid^  duos,  a 
quartet,  quint«-t»,  and  a  scstei^  OfWiures  and 
■ymnhonies  for  orchestra,  opeiM  and  laered 
mane,  ffie  opera*  'UAmaot  at  la  Mari' 
tlSao\  'Marie  Stuart  en  Ecoiffie*  (l823\  'Ta 
Vieille'  (i8i6),  and  '  Le  Mannequin  de  Ber- 
gKcae*  (1833)  were  produced  at  the  'Op^ 
C'oiniqiie'  with  some  success,  thouph  they  now 
beeui  feeble  and  antiquated.  Among  his  sacred 
»inpoidtiona  we  will  only  specify  his  '  Messes 
fnciles  pour  I'orgue,'  and  his  '  Messe  de  Requiem' 
joiuposcd  for  the  funeral  of  the  (^iieen  of  the 
Bt^lgians  (1850).  The  grnaUr  j'art  of  his 
:hurch  music  is  unpuhlitthed.  FtHis's  fame 
lowoTer  rests  not  upon  hit*  comjioeiitionii,  but 
apoo  his  writinga  on  the  theory,  history,  and 
itecatare  ofmnnc.  His  'Methode  e1<^mentaire 
.  . .  d*hannome  et  d'aooompagnement  *  (1834, 
|6,  4i>,  which  has  been  translated  into  English 
Cocks  &  Co.)  and  Italian;  hia  «Sol£%es  pro- 
rressift*;  *Mairad  dee  prfneipee  de  musique'; 
Traite  <?lement.aire  de  musique'  (TlruKsels  I83I- 
(  2  )  ;  '  Traits  du  chant  en  chceur' — translated  by 
^almora  (Norello) ;  *  Manuel  dee  jeniiee  eom- 
Mtsiteura*;  'M^thodedes  mtHhoilen  de  [liano'; 
uad  *  M^hode  ^dmentaire  de  Plain  Chant,'  have 
icen  of  great  eerrioe  to  teaehere,  though  eome  of 
hem  bear  traces  of  havin;.'  been  written  in  haste 
or  the  publishers.  Far  above  these  must  bo 
ankad  bis  'Xraild  da  raBOororngnemeat  da  k 


partition'  (1829^;  his  'Tralt^  complet  de  la 
theorie  et  de  la  pratique  de  rharmonie'  (1844), 
which  has  pasKcd  through  many  editions  and 
been  translated  into  several  languages:  and 
his  'Traits  du  contrepoint  et  de  la  fugue' 
(1824),  a  really  classical  work.  These  twu  lael 
FitiB  oonaideied  hia  best  original  productiona, 
and  looked  to  them  for  hia  permanent  reputa- 
tion. They  were  the  more  important  in  his 
eyes  because  he  believed  in  the  infallibility  of  * 
his  dootrinea.  Ontride  hia  own  peouliar  aystem 
of  harmonic  generation — the  'omnitonic' system, 
whose  main  principle  is  that  harmonic  oombiua- 
tions  exist  oy  whidi  any  given  soond  nay  ha 
resolved  into  any  key  and  any  mode — he  saw 
nothing  but  error  and  ooniiuion.  As  a  hiittoriau 
he  WM  equally  ayatematie  and  equally  impatient 
of  contnuliction.  Nevertheless,  in  hi.s  '  Biographie 
universelle  des  M  ijbiciens,'  and  in  his  '  Hialoire 
g^n^rale  de  la  Musique'  errors  of  detail  and 
mistakea  in  chronohr^'y  abound,  while  many  of 
the  opinions  he  advances  are  open  to  question. 
Easy  aa  it  may  be  however  to  find  fault  vrith 
these  two  standard  works,  it  is  impossible  to 
do  without  them.  The  first  edition  of  the 
'.Biographic'  Paris  1835-44)  is  especially  de> 
fective,  but  it  contains  »  remarkable  introduc- 
tion Ibunded  on  writioffs  of  Forkel,  Gerber, 
Kiesewetter,  Hawkins,  and  others.  FMa  in- 
tended to  use  this  introduction  as  material  for  a 
'  Philosophio  de  la  Musique,*  but  had  not  time 
to  acconijilish  it.  The  second  edition  of  the 
'Biographic'  (Paris  1860-65)  though  more  com- 
plete  and  more  saitbbotory  than  its  predeoeesor, 
Hhould  still  l>e  consultetl  with  discretion  ;  its 
dates  are  still  often  wrong,  and  there  are  uii^stakeSp 
especially  in  the  articles  on  English  musicianSi 
whieh  are  almobt  ludicrous,  and  might  have  been 
avoided.  [Fur  Supplement  see  Pougin  ]  Fctis 
unfortunately  allows  his  judgment  to  be  biassed 
by  passion  or  interest.  It  is  a  pity  that  in  his 
'Histoire  gene'nUe  de  la  Musique'  (Didot,  5 
vols.  1869-76)  he  is  not  more  just  to  some  of  his 
predecessors,  such  as  Villoteau  and  Adrien  de  1» 
Page,  whom  he  quotes  freely  but  never  without 
some  deprcciatOiy  X«nari^  thot  toggtMiag  the 
poet's  words  :— 

'  Ah  I  doit-on  h^riter  da  cenz  qu*on  aasasdne  T* 
In  q>ite  of  this  defect,  and  of  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  dogmatism,  the  '  HiHtoire  pent'rale  de 
la  Musique,'  although  a  fraj.aiieut — for  it  ceaties 
at  the  1 5th  century— exhibits  Fetis  at  his  best. 
Another  useful  work  is  '  La  Musique  mine  h  la 
port^e  de  tout  le  monde'  (Paris  1830,  34,  47), 
which  has  been  translated  into  German,  English, 
Spanish,  and  even  Bnssian.  The  same  elevation 
and  devnesB  appear  in  his  famnmerahle  artides 
anil  reviews,  which  were  all  incorporatetl  in  the 
'  Biographie,'  the  *  Curiosit^s  historiques  de  la 
Musiijue  '  (Paris  1830),  the  'EsqnisBedelldstoira 
de  rhai-monie'  (Paris  1S40,  now  very  tcaroe)^ 
and  other  works  already  named.  The  'Kevna 
musleale*  wUA  he  started  hi  1827,  and  ooo- 
tinued  till  35,  was  th«'  finimlation  of  the  musical 
pr^  of  France.  This  short  r^um^  of  F^tis'a 
laboum  irfll  aolBea    show  the  ininenie  aetvioea 
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fae  randered  to  manaJ  instrnctioin  aaci  htmtun. 
"Had  lie  been  »  Ittde  len  one-dded,  und  »  little 

more  disinterested  aud  fair,  he  ffonld  httVe  been 
»  modal  critic  and  litterateur. 

Hii  flideat  wq,  Edovabd,  born  at  Bonvignea 

in  Bo!L,qimi,   ^Tay  1*^12,  at  an  early  acje 

aMlated  his  father,  aud  edited  Uie  '  Kevue 
XBuiQale*  fteoi  1833  to  35.  He  b  now  art 
critic  of  thf  'Indt'pendance  Beige,*  has  edited 
the  5th  vul.  of  '  Histoire  g^ndrale  de  la  Musique,' 
and  has  pubUihed  'L^^ende  de  Saint  Hubert* 
(BrU88t'l«  1847),  'Tjcs  MuBiciens  Beiges*  (Brus- 
sels a  useful  work,  and  a  'Catalogue 
ndsonno'  (1S77)  of  his  Other's  valuable  library 
purcliascil  by  the  flovemment  for  the  '  Biblio- 
th^que  lioyalo'  of  which  E.  F<5tis  is  librarian. 
He  is  also  prof^sor  of  testhetice  to  the  Bru!<seb 
Aca«l^inie  dea  Beaux  Arts  and  member  of  the 
Acad^mie  Royale  in  Brussels.  [G.  C] 

FEVIN*  AnTonri,  oompoeer  of  the  tCth  cen- 
tury, wlione  works  entitle  him  to  a  position 
amongttt  his  contemporaries  second  alone  to  that 
of  JoiqinB  Depr^  We  have  only  a  few  vague 
conjecturei  as  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  his 
lifu.  Buruey  mentiunB  Orleans  as  his  birthplace, 
and  later  historians  have  accepted  his  statement 
Indeed,  there  is  little  reason  to  dispute  it,  unless 
the  existence  of  Fevin's  compositions  in  MS.  in 
the  cathedral  at  Toledo,  and  the  opinion  of 
Bpaaiflh  musidaBs,  can  make  him  a  Spaniard, 
m  Gevaert  and  Eslara  would  have  him  to  be. 
There  are  some  books  of  masses  in  the  Vienna 
library  containing  three  by  'Anthonius  ITevin, 
pie  memorie.'  Ambros,  in  nil  ffistory  of  Music 
(iii.  274)  shows' that  the  date  of  these  Imoks 
lies  between  1514  aud  1516,  and  assuming  that 
Fevinr  died  abont  this  time,  and  moreover  (as 
Glareau  Ilu'Is  us  to  infLr)  that  he  died  quite 
youn^  places  his  birth  about  1490.  We  may, 
•t  any  rate,  aooept  these  dates  as  approximately 
tnic.  and  at  once  see  that  it  is  scarcely  correct  to 
call  Fevin  a  coutemporary  of  Josijuin.  Although 
he  died  a  few  yean  beloie  the  great  master,  he 
was  probably  bom  40  years  after  tlie  date  of  Jos- 
quin  8  birth.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  ])remature 
death,  might  not  the  '  Felix  Jodod  emulator,'  as 
Glarean  calb  him,  Iiave  lived  on  to  woric  by  the 
side  of  Lassus  and  share  with  him  the  glory  of 
a  brighter  period!  Surely  there  was  in  'that 
noble  voutn,  whose  modesty  was  equal  to  his 
genius  (again  we  quote  Oluean),  every  element 
of  greatness,  except  iHJrliaps  physical  strength, 
requisite  for  making  lus  name  etand  with  those 
of  Clement  and  Gombert  in  the  gap  between 
Josquin  and  Laivsua.  But  althoni^di  Fe%in  can 
never  be  the  hero  of  any  chapter  in  musical 
Mstory,  there  Is  little  doabt  that  when  the 
compositions  of  his  time  become  once  more 
generally  known,  the  few  works  which  he  has 
left  bemnd  him  will  find  &vour  as  soon  as  any, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  charm  which  veils  his 
most  elaboi-ate  workmanship,  and  the  sim]iUcity 
of  effect  which  seeow  to  oome  so  naturally  to 
him,  and  so  well  agrees  with  the  personal 
character  fur  which  (jilaresu  a<imired  him.  We 
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coUeotions  in  whidi  they  appear (1)  3 
*  Saneta  TrtnitM,*  •  Mente  tota.'  and  'Ave  Maria,* 

from  a  bofjk  of  5  maswjs  (Petnicci,  Fossonibmne 
1515).  The  only  known  copy  of  this  work,  with 
all  the  parts,  is  ift  tiw  British  Mnseom.  Batney 
has  given  two  beautiful  extracts  from  the  I  at 
mass  in  his  History,  (a)  3  masses,  'Ave  Maria,' 
'Mento  Tota,*  and  'De  Feria,*  in  'Liber  qnin- 
decim  Missarum' (Andreas  Antiquis,  Rom.  15 16), 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Mazarin  Library  at 
Paris.  (3>  6  motets  from  the  ist  Ixx^  of  tha 
'Motetti  della  corona'  (Petrucci,  Foss-imbron* 
1514).  (4)  A  motet,  *  Detscende  in  honum 
meum,*  and  a  fugue,  'Quaa  es  ista,'  from  the 
'Cantiones  seluctae  ultra  centum'  (Kriesstein, 
Augsburg  1540).  (5)  3  lamentations,  'Migrant 
Juda'  and  '  llecordare  est,'  from  the  collection  by 
Le  Roy  and  Balkrd,  Paris  1557.  (6)  Detached 
movements  from  masses  in  Eslava's  '  Lira-saaro* 
Iti  Hpana.'  (7)  I  magnificat  from  Attaignant's 
5th  book  for  4  voices,  and  a  motete  from  his  nth 
book  (Paris  1534).  (8)  i  piece  in  the  *Bidni» 
Gallica,  etc.'  (lihau,  Wittenberg  1545).  (9) 
3  masses,  *0  qoam  glorifik^  luce^'  'Baqniera,' 
and  'Mento  tote,*in  the ' AmfarMer  Mmm*  at 
Vienna,  and  3  MS.  mott  ts  in  same  library.  (10) 
A  mass,  'Salve  sancta  parens,'  the  only  copy  of 
which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Munich.  There 
is  a  song  of  hi."*,  '.Te  le  I'airray,'  in  the  Harieian 
MSB.  .5343  ;  and  fragments  of  two  mat-ses  in 
Bumey's  musical  extracts.  Add.  MS8.  ii,5''l-] 
—both  in  the  British  Museum.  [J.R.S.-B.] 

FIALA,  JosKMi,  eminent  oboist,  bom  1749 
at  Lobkowitz  in  l^)hemia.  He  taught  himeelf 
the  oboe,  for  which  he  had  a  perft-ct  passion, 
but  being  a  serf  was  compelled  to  menial  labour 
in  the  Schloss.  He  ran  away,  and  was  recapture^ 
upon  which  his  mistress,  the  Countess  Lobkowit^ 
ordenxl  his  front  teeth  to  be  pulled  out  that  he 
might  be  incapable  of  playing  :  but  some  of  the 
nobility  of  Prsgue  interceded  for  him  with  the 
Km{^)eror,  who  commanded  him  to  be  set  fr««. 
He  first  entered  Prince  Wallerstein's  band,  and 
in  1777  that  of  the  £Iector  at  Munich.  He  waa 
afterwards  in  that  of  the  Arohbidiop  of  Salifaarg!^ 
where  he  made  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  the 
Mozarts.  In  1 785  he  was  suddenly  discharged 
by  the  ArehbiaMp,  with  a  loss  of  aoo  fleeina,  ea 
which  Mozart  not  only  ur^!  d  liim  to  conje  t  > 
Vienna,  but  otiered  liim  a  good  emngemeoU 
After  a  reddenoe  of  some  years  in  Roaria  ha 
became  in  1793  Capellmeister  to  Prince  Furstec- 
berg  at  Donauschingen,  where  he  died  in  l8i6. 
He  published  two  sets  of  quartets  (Praaldbll 
and  Vienna,  about  1780-S6),  'Six  duos  poor 
violon  et  violoncelle'  (Augsburg  I7(;9),and  two 
t=ets  of  trios  for  fiute,  oboe,  and  bassoon  (RatiriMia 
1806),  besides  MS.  concertos  for  tlute,  obiMs.  and 
cello.  He  played  several  other  iostrimients  well, 
especially  the  cello  and  dottUa  *mar,  and  was 
evidently  a  man  of  mark.  [M  CC."* 

FIASCO  (a  flask).  '  Faire  fiasco,'  •  to  make 
a  fiasco,'  i.e.  a  complete  failure — a  phrase  of 
pomewhat  recent  introduction.  The  term,  thuogh 
Italian,  is  not  used  by  the  Italians  in  this  seiuicv 
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The  date  anil  origin  of  the  expression  are  unknown 
to  Littrtf ;  but  it  in  tempting  to  believ«  the  image 

to  be  that  of  a  fla>ik  falliiii;  and  breaking — or,  as 
our  own  ttlang  baa  it, '  coming  to  utter  emash/  [6.] 

FIDDLE.  The  old  English  word,  before  'viol' 
came  in,  and  still  the  more  idiomatic  of  the  two. 
Both  are  powtbly  derived  from  the  same  root — 
irititia,  *  calf,  from  the  springing  motion  of  dancers 
(Dies  and  Littr^  ;  and  compare  the  connection  of 
G«ige  and  jig).  Fiodlestiox  is  the  violia-bow, 
as  te  the  Epigram  on  a  Bad  Fiddler:— 
Old  Orphena  pIsyM  so  well  ho  mov'd  Old  Nidk, 
Whilst  thou  mov*8t  nothing — but  thy  fiddlestick. 

The  Germans  have  three  terms  for  the  instru- 
nmt—Fitdd,  Otige,  and  VieUite.  [6.] 

FIDELIO.  ODER  DIE  EHELICHE  MEBE. 
Beethoven's  single  opera  (op.  ^3);  the  vpords 
adapted  by  Joseph  Sonnleithner  from  Bouilly's 
*  Li'onuru,  ou  rAmoiir  conjugal.'  He  received 
the  text  in  the  winter  of  1004,  and  oompoeed 
the  opera  at  Hetxendorf  in  the  summer.  It  was 
produced  ( i .)  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna, 
OB  Wadncsday,  Kvf,  »o,  1805,  in  3  acts ;  the 
overture  was  probably  that  known  aa  'Leooora 
No.  2.'  Cherubini  was  in  the  house,  (j.)  It 
was  played  again  on  the  aist  and  a  jod,  and  then 
witharawB.  (See  p.  185  a.)  TIm  libretto  was 
then  reduced  by  r.n  uning  to  3  acts;  3  picvc-H  of 
music — said  to  have  been  an  air  for  Pizzaro  with 
dioms ;  a  duet,  LsoDon  and  BCanelliiie;  and  a 
tcrzet,  Marzelline,  Jaquino,  and  Rocco — were 
aacrifioed,  and  the  overture  '  Leonora  No.  3 ' 
eompoaed.  It  was  played  again  at  the  Imperial 
private  theatre  on  Saturday,  March  29,  1806, 
»nd  April  10,  and  again  withdrawn.  (3.)  Early 
in  1814  the  opera,  as  again  revised  by  Trataohke, 
was  submitted  to  Beethoven  ;  he  at  once  set  to 
work,  and  it  was  produced  a  third  time,  in  a 
Sbcts,  at  the  Kiimtunerthor  theatre,  Vieana^  an 
>lay  33.  1814,  as  Fidelio.  The  OYertore  was 
that  of  the  '  Ruins  of  Athens,'  bat  on  the  a6th  ' 
the  overture  in  E,  known  as  the  'Overture  to 
fiddio,'  was  first  played.  It  was  Beethoven's 
wish  (hat  the  opera  dionld  be  called  Leonora, 
t>ut  it  was  never  perfdruied  uudtr  that  naino. 

i4.)  It  was  produced  in  Fans,  at  the  Th^tre 
[jyrique,  translated  by  Barbier  and  Omt,  and 
in  3  acts.  May  5,  i860.  In  London  byChelard's 
German  company  (.Schroder,  etc.)  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  May  18, 183a.  In  English  (MaKbraa) 
»t  Covent  Gartlen,  June  12,  35.  In  Italian 
(^Cruvelli  and  Sims  Reeves,  Ktx:itative8  by  Balfe) 
«t  Her  Majesty's,  May  185 1 .  (5.)  Tt»  ehlef 
editions  are — a  P.  F.  score  of  the  and  arrange- 
ment (by  Moscheles  under  B.'s  direction)  without 
Overture  or  Finale,  1810 ;  with  them,  1815; 
both  entitled  '  Leonore.'  A  ditto  of  the  3nl 
arrangement,  entitled  'Fidelio,'  Aug.  181 4.  A 
oritiou  edition  by  Otto  Jaha  of  the  complete 
WVcfc  as  '  Leonora,'  in  P.  F.  score,  showing  the 
Tnriations  and  changes  (Brdtkopf  &  Hiirtel, 
1851).  An  English  tnuulation  by  Oliphant 
(Addison  &  HoUier),  and  another  by  Soane, 
with  FrefiMe  (Booeey).  The  4  overturea  are 
i^vw  ia  tha  Bogfal  amm  {fiwmj),  [OJ 


FIELD.  Kid 

FIELD,  Henbt,  caUed  'Field  of  Bath,'  was 
1x>m  Deo.  6.  1797,  and  died  May  19,  1848. 

Pupil  nf  Coombs  of  Chippenham.  Beyond  these 
fact»,  and  that  he  was  a  careful  pianist  and 
groatly  esteemed  as  a  teacher,  there  is  nothing 
to  explain  why  he  slimild  require  to  be  dis- 
tinguished ixom  hiH  greater  namesake.  [0.} 

FIELD.  JoBV,  known  aa  'Boarfan  Fidd*  to 

distinguish  him  from  Henry  Field.  Bom  at 
Dublin  July  a6,  178a,  died  Jan.  11,  1837,  at 
Moscow.  To  a  modem  pianist  who  is  aware  of 
Chopin  and  Liszt,  the  name  of  John  Field  recalls 
little  or  nothing  beyond  'Field's  Nocturnes,'— 
not  the  seven  oouMrtei^  aa  much  admired  in 
their  day,  nor  the  three  sonatas  dedicated  to  his 
master  dementi,  nor  the  pianoforte  quintet  with 
strings,  nor  the  '  Ain  vari^i^*  <«  'Polonaise  en 
rondeau,'  or  similar  more  or  less  sentimental 
inanities, — but  Field's  Nocturnes  pure  and  simple. 
And  here  again,  not  the  entire  lot  of  twenty  little 
sentimental  effusions  bound  up  into  a  nocturnal 
sheaf,  but  about  half  a  doaan  oelicate  little  lyiioa 
— the  nocturnes  in  A,  Eb,  C  minor,  Ab,  and  B|> 
(nee.  4«  7*  3,  3i  and  5,  in  Lisit's  edition),  the 
very  ossenoe  of  id^Is  and  eelognes,  'PoMsa 
intimes'  of  simple  charm  and  inimitable  grace, 
such  as  no  undue  popularity  can  render  stale, 
no  sham  Imitation  nanseons.  Both  as  a  player 
and  as  a  composer  Chopin,  and  with  him  all 
modem  pianists,  are  much  indebted  to  Field. 
The  Ibnn  of  Ohopin'a  weird  noetonea,  the  kind 
of  emotion  embodietl  therein,  the  type  of  ndody 
and  its  graceful  embellishments,  the  peculiar 
waving  accompaniments  in  widespread  chords* 
with  their  vaguely  prolonged  sound  restint,'  on 
the  pedals,  all  this  and  more  w^e  owe  to  Field. 

Field's  method  of  playing,  as  was  to  be  ez* 
pected  from  Clementi's  best  pupil,  was  distin- 
guished  by  the  most  smooth  and  equable  touch, 
the  most  perfect  1^'ato,  with  supple  wrists  and 
quiet  position  of  the  hands,  a  suave  and  sing- 
ing tone,  capable  of  endless  modifications  and 
delicate  shades  of  expression.  He  is  r«.:jH)rte«i  to 
have  played  his  noctunies  with  an  inexhaustible 
variety  of  embelUshinents,  and,  like  Chopin  after 
him,  i«  Niid  to  have  preferred  the  smaller  Bcjunro 
and  upright  pianofortes  to  grands,  ixhuberth 
ft  Oo!^a  edition  of  hSa  Noetnrme  is  pre&oed 
by  a  charming  essay  in  French  on  Field  ami  hia 
musical  ways,  by  Franz  Lisxty  well  worth 
reading. 

Field  came  of  a  family  of  mtisiriatv.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  violinist  engaged  at  a  theatre  in 
Dublin,  who  again  was  the  son  of  an  o^gankt. 
His  tn"nndfather  taught  him  the  rudiments  of 
miiHic  and  grounded  him  on  the  piano.  He  told 
Fetis  that  both  hia  ftther  and  grandfiither  forced 
him  to  practice  ho  uniiiercifully,  that  he  attempted 
to  run  away  from  home  —  to  which,  however, 
abject  misstyaoon  brought  him  back.  The  elder 
Field,  who  was  subsequently  engaged  as  violinist 
at  Bath,  and  afterwards  at  the  fiaymarket 
Theatre,  brought  young  John  to  London  and 
apprenUoed  hka  (for  a  premium  of  100  guineas) 
to  dementi,  with  wham  ha  baoana  n  aort  of 
mndoal  lalwmiii  in  tfia  piairafiirte  dup  of  Qa* 
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yeftr,  he  rcccivol  rf.,iil:ir  inHtructii>ii  in  pinnoforte 
pUjing.  In  1802  Clemeati  took  Field  to  Paria^ 
wliere  hit  admirable  vendering  of  Bfedi*i  and 
Hr^tnlcrti  fugues  astimisheti  muidciana;  thence  to 
Germany,  and  thereafter  to  Runia.  Here  he 
waa  aneotmCand  by  Spohr,  wiio  givea  a  graphic 
aco^unt  of  him.  Cleinenti  kept  him  to  his  old 
trade  of  showing  off  the  pianos  in  the  ware- 
bouse,  and  there  he  was  to  be  foond,  »  pale 
nit'lnncholy  youth,  awkwnnl  an<l  nhy,  K|xakmg 
uu  language  but  his  own,  and  in  clotlieti  which 
be  had  far  outgrown;  but  who  had  only  to 
place  hiu  liands  on  the  ke}-8  for  all  »\u-h  <ljr.iw- 
backu  to  be  at  uuce  furguttuu  (Spuhr,  SclUiCbio- 
graphie  i.  4$), 

On  ClementTs  departure  In  1804  Field  settled 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  a  teacher,  where  his  lessons 
trate  much  sought  after  and  extraordinarily  well 
paid.  In  1833  he  went  to  Moooow,  and  gave 
euueerta  with  even  greater  sncoeM  than  in  Petars- 
burg.  After  further  travelling  in  RusHia  he 
returned  to  London  and  pUyed  at  the  Philhar- 
tnonle— a  eonoerto  of  bia  own— Feb.  77,  1833. 
JVom  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  and  in  18.^3 
timogh  fie^um  and  Switziurland  to  Italy,  where 
at  l&aa,  Venice  and  Naples  Ua  playing  did 
not  plea-^e  the  aritttocratic  mub,  and  his  concerts 
did  not  pay.  Habits  of  iutemperanoe  had  grown 
upon  him ;  he  suffored  from  fialala,  aiM  bia 
situation  at  Xfiples  l)t.'«ime  worne  and  wor?e. 
He  lay  in  a  hot>(^>ital  for  nine  montliH  in  the  most 
deplonUeoondition,  from  whloh  at  huit  a  RoMiiaa 
family  named  Raemanow  rescued  him.  on  con- 
dition that  he  tdiould  consent  to  return  with 
them  to  Moscow.  On  their  way  back  Field  was 
beard  at  Vienna,  and  elicited  tramports  rif 
aflmiratioii  by  the  exouisite  playing  of  hiu 
If  octumes.  But  his  health  waa  gone.  Hardly 
arrived  at  Moscow  he  raoennibed^  and  was 
bnried  there  in  Jan.  1837. 

Field'H  printed  compositions  for  ihti  piano  are 
as  follows : — 7  Concertos  (No.  1,  £b ;  No.  a,  Ab : 
Ko.  3,  Eb;  No.  4,  Eb;  No.  5,  C,  *L*inoendie 
par  ToraLTi' ;  Nc  6,  C;  Nn.  7,  C  minor");  a 
jOivertimenti,  with  accompaniment  of  two  violins, 
flote^  yiobi  and  baas;  a  Qidntei  and  a  Rondo  for 
piano  r\n(l  btrini^^H;  Variations  on  a  Ru8«i«n  air  for 
four  hands;  a  grand  \'aliw,  4  Sonatas,  3  of  which 
are  dedicated  to  Clementi ;  a 'Aiiaen  Rondean*; 
Fantasie  sur  le  motif  de  la  Polonaise,  '  Ah.  quel 
dommage ' ;  Kondc-iu  Ecossais ;  Pulona'se  en  forme 
de  Hondo;  deux  airs  .Vnglailr  and  'Vive  Henry 
IV'  varie;* ;  and  20  piece*  to  whicJi  in  recent 
editions  the  name  of  Nocturnes  in  applie<l,  th'  >ugh 
it  properiy  faeloqgi  to  not  moie  than  a  dozon  of 
them.  [E.  D.] 

FIERRABRAS.  An  opera  in  3  acta  by 
Sdrabert,  worda  by  Xopelwleeer.   It  was  coin- 

in?K«i<in(-<l  by  Btr^njn,  V>iit  nwin;^  to  his  failure 
was  ut'ver  performed,  and  remains  in  MS.  in 
the  Libraryof  tlie  OesaOsbhaftder  Musikfreunde 
at  Vienna.  Act  i,  304  pages,  is  dated  at  be- 
giuixing  and  end  35th  and  31st  May  (1833); 
Acta,  31st  May  and  5th  Jma.  The  overture 
ia  oeoaaUnudljr  played  4t  oonoerte.  £G.] 


FIQUBSL 

9IFE.  Hie  mailer  TarfetT  of  fbeABpleilai^ 

possessing  at  most  one  key.  It  is  made  in  several 
keys,  F,  Bb,  and  £b.  It  ia  seldom  used  ia 
Oraieatral  ouMie,  and  only  ftr  the  endoelifln  cf 

peculiar  effects.  Fifes  are  combined  with  dniins 
m  military  use.  lliey  play  simple  melodieai 
without  baaa,  of  a  marked  eharaeter  and  rhythm, 

suitable  to  mark  the  time  of  marching.  [W.  H.S.] 

FIFTEENTH  ia  a  atop  or  set  of  pipea  in  an 
organ  eomcBng  9  oetares,  or  if  notes,  above  die 

()]>eu  diapason.  Thus  when  the  Fifteenth  and 
Open  diapason  stops  are  drawn  oat  at  the  same 
time,  ana  tiie  finger  ia  plaoed  oo  tlie  kej  of 

niiiMIe  C.  two  notes  are  wnmdwd  middlo  C  and 

C  two  octaves  above  it. 

FIFTH.  A  Fifth  is  the  perfect  conwonance, 
the  ratio  of  the  vibrational  numbers  of  the  limitinf 
sounds  of  which  is  a  :  3.  It  is  called  fifth  becaaae 
5  diatonic  notea  are  passed  through  in  aativiiig 
from  one  extreme  of  the  interval  to  the  "ther, 
whmoe  the  Gieeka  oa&ed  it  Bid  Wrrs,  Diapente. 
Hie  interval  eoiM&rta  of  3  whole  tonea  and  a 
semitone.  [C.H.H.P.} 

FIGARO.    See  NozzB  Di  Figaro. 

FIGURANTE.  A  ballet^lanoer  who  takn 
an  independent  part  in  the  pieoe ;  aliOk  in  naaoib 
a  Hiibordinate  character  inapliy»  wilOeOBHaOB 
but  has  nothing  to  say. 

FIGURE  ia  any  short  ■acoesaion  of  note% 

either  as  melody  or  a  group  of  chords,  which  pn>- 
dooae  a  aingle,  oemplete^  uid  diataact  impteaakmi 
The  tenn  ia  the  exact  oovnteipart  of  tbeGcnaaA 
Motlr,  which  is  thus  defined  in  Rcia8nuuin*8  ct'O- 
tinuatioh  of  Mendd'a  Lexicon  : — '  Mottv,  Ge- 
daake,  in  der  Moalk,  daa  Idrfnere  Olied  ciaaB 
B<ilchen,  au8  dem  dieser  sich  organiMsh  entwick- 
elt.'  It  is  in  fiaot  the  shortest  complete  idea  ia 
marie ;  and  in  anbdividiag  mnrieal  wccfca  faiia 
their  constituent  portions,  as  separate movaBienta. 
sections,  periods,  phrases,  the  units  are  the  figur««, 
and  any  subdivision  bdow  Hiom  will  leave  only 
expreKsioiiU-HH  single  notes,  aa  nimiMeiilniy,  as  tka 
separate  letters  of  a  word. 

ftgnrea  play  a  most  important  part  in  iuelin 
mental  manic,  in  which  it  is  neoe<<sarT  th.^t  a 
strung  and  definite  impression  should  be  produced 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  words,  and  convoy  tim 
sense  of  vitality  to  the  otherwise  incoherent  sac> 
cession  of  sounds.  In  pure  vocal  music  this  is 
not  the  caae,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  words  wswiet 
the  audience  to  follow  and  understand  what  they 
hear,  and  on  the  other  the  quality  of  voioea  in 
combination  is  such  as  to  render  strong  chanso* 
teristic  &atures  s<nnewhat  inappropriatei. 
without  strongly  merited  figures  the  veiy  1 
of  existence  of  inetrumental  movement*  can 
hardly  be  perceived,  and  the  aucoeas  of  a  movw> 
ment  of  any  dhnenricna  mnat  oHiniately  dejtend, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  on  the  f^propriatt^  d€>- 
velopment  of  the  figures  winch  are  contained  in 
tlie  chief  subjecta.  The  cammon  nrprrerinM  thni 
a  subject  is  vtry  'workable,'  niertJy  means  that 
it  contaias  wed-marked  figures  ;  though  it  must 
be  observed  on  the  other  hand,  that 
not  a  few  inatimeea  in  wliich  ma^rtarlj 
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FIGURE. 

liM  invetted  with  powerful  interest  a  figure 
wliidi  at  first  ilglit  wodd  Mem  altogether  de- 
ficient in  character. 

Ai  clear  an  in^^^'^i^  an  could  be  given  of  the 
liraaldog  op  of  ft  enhjeot  into  its  conntitnent 
figiireH  for  the  purpoee  of  ckvelojuneiif ,  is  the 
treatment  of  the  fixvt  aubjuot  of  Ik-uthuveu's 
Paetand  Symphony,  tvbibb  he  hteaks  up  Into 
(a)         (fc)  (c) 


FIGURE. 
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three  figuree  ooneaponding  to  the  first  three 
ban.  Aa  aa  esample  of  hie  tsaatmeut  of  (a) 
aaaj  be  taken— 


(6)  ia  twice  repeated  no  less  than  tiiirty-siz  times 
euccesMi vely  ia  the  development  of  ' 

'  (o)  appears  at  the  close  as  followH  : — 


of  this  kind  of  treatment  of  the 
fignne  eoalahied  in  subjects  are  verv  numerotts 
in  ehwsleal  luetf  umental  moaie,  in  ymnom  degrees 

of  refinement  and  ingenuity  ;  as  in  the  ist  move- 
ment of  Moiart's  G  minor  Svmphonv ;  in  the 
■ame  nunremont  of  Beethoven  s  8th  Symphony ; 
and  in  a  large  number  of  Bach's  fuqaie«,  as  for 
instance  Nos.  2,  7,  16,  of  the  Wokltemperirte 
Klavier.  The  beautiful  little  mmiaal  poem,  the 
18th  fugue  of  that  series,  contains  as  happy  a 
specimen  of  this  device  as  could  he  cited. 

In  mnne  of  an  ideally  high  Oldetv  oveiyChbig 
should  be  recognisable  as  having  a  meaning;  or, 
in  other  words,  every  part  of  the  music  should 
be  capable  of  being  analysed  into  figures,  so  that 
even  the  most  insignificant  instrument  in  the 
orcheatra  should  not  be  merely  malting  soonds 
to  fill  up  the  mass  of  the  harmony,  but  should 
be  plajiqg  ■omething  wfaioh  ia  worth  playing  in 
Hanll  It  li  of  ooone  impoalble  Ibr  any  but  the 
hiijhtHt  t^tmiua  to  carry  this  out  consistently,  but 
in  prcmortion  as  music  approaches  to  this  ideal, 
H  b  or  a  high  order  as  a  work  of  art,  and  in  the 
lure  in  which  it  recedes  from  it.  it  .'vpproaches 
nearly  to  the  mass  of  base,  slovenly,  or 
ooatnvaaeee  wU«h  lie  at  the  other 
ireme,  ami  are  not  u  >rk.'<  of  art  at  all.  This 
will  be  very  well  recognised  by  a  comparison 
of  Sehobertfe  method  of  trsatfng  the  aeeompani- 
mentof  his  song^^  and  the  method  adopted  in  the 
hurgo  proportion  of  the  thousands  of  'popular' 
aoogt  whsoh  annually  neke  their  appearance  in 
this  country  For  even  when  the  ngure  is  as 
simple  as  in  '  Wohin,'  '  Mein.'  or  'Ave  Maria,* 
the  figure  is  there,  and  ie  dearly  leoogniiied,  and 
is  as  different  from  mere  Bound  or  stufhni;  to 
support  the  voice  as  a  Living  creature  iii  troin 

4aaidaiiidiiMiidaj, 


Bach  and  Beethoven  were  the  great  masters 
in  the  use  of  figures,  and  both  were  content  at 

times  ti)  make  a  short  fij^ure  of  three  or  four 
notes  the  basis  of  a  whole  movement.  As  ex- 
amples of  tUa  may  be  quoted  the  truly  Ikmoua 
rhythmic  figure  of  the  C  minor  Symphtmy  {(b, 
the  figure  of  the  Scherzo  of  the  9th  Symphony 
(e),  and  the  figure  of  the  finst  movement  of  the 
last  Sonnta,  in  C  minor  {/).  Aa  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample from  Bach  may  bo  quoted  the  Adagio  from 
the  Tooeatn  in  D  minor  (g),  but  it  must  be  said 


('0 

«/  if 

1 — 

that  examples  in  his  works  are  almost  Innumer- 
able, and  will  meet  the  student  a*.  cvi_ry  turn. 

A  very  peculiar  use  which  Bach  occasionally 
makes  of  ngores,  ia  to  use  one  as  the  bond  oiP 
connection  nmninj,'  through  a  whole  movement 
by  constant  re]>etition,  as  in  Prelude  No.  10  of 
the  Wohltemperirte  KlaviM*,  and  in  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Italian  Concerto,  where  it  Her\  ea 
as  accompaniment  to  an  im]>astiioued  recitative. 
In  this  case  the  figure  is  not  identical  on  each 
repetition,  but  is  freely  mofiifie*!.  in  such  a  w.iy 
however  that  it  is  sJwaya  recognised  as  the 
same,  partly  by  the  rhythm  and  partly  by  the 
relative  positions  of  the  successive  notes.  This 
manner  of  modifying  a  given  figure  shows  a 
tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  become  »  ieature  in  modem  music : 
namely,  the  praetfoe  of  transforming  figures  in 
order  to  show  different  aspects  of  tlie  same 
thou^t,  or  to  establish  a  connection  between 
one  tiioogfat  and  aaothar  by  bringing  out  the 
ch&racteriHtics  they  posasss  in  common.  As  a 
simple  Bpeoimen  of  this  kind  of  transformation, 
may  be  quotsd  a  passage  from  the  first  move- 
ment  of  Brahma's  P.  ¥.  Quintet  in  F  minor. 
The  figure  stands  at  first  as  at  (A),  then  by 
transposllion  aa  at  (l)>  Its  fixit  stage  of  tnH» 
formation  is  0)  ;  further  (k)  ij)  (m)  are  pnK 
gressive  modifications  towards  the  stage  ^»), 


whidi,  having  ben  repeated  twice  in  dttfimnt 
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poailioBS,  appears  finally  as  the  figure  immedi- 
•tdy  aMaelMd  to  the  Ged«Me  in  D»,  tbiu— 


1 


A  Bimilar  very  fine  example — too  familiar  to 
need  quotation  here — ia  at  the  dote  of  Beethoven's 
O^ertme  to  CorioUn. 

The  use  which  Wagner  makes  of  strongly 
marked  hgures  is  veiy  important*  aa  he 
eetablishee  a  eonaiatent  oomteottoo  he^reen  the 

characters  and  situations  and  the  niuaic  by  using 
appropriate  figures  {Leitmotive),  which  appear 
whenever  the  ideae  or  duraetera  to  whieh  they 

bf'lcng  come  prominently  forward. 

Thiit  Agures  vary  in  intensity  to  an  immense 
degree  hardly  re<|uire8  to  be  pointed  ooi;  and  it 
will  also  be  obviuus  that  fi<,'ures  of  accompaniment 
do  not  require  to  he  so  inarkcii  :ts  figures  which 
oecupy  positions  of  individual  iinjKjrtanoe.  With 
r^;ara  to  the  latter  it  may  bo  reniarke<l  that 
there  is  hardly  any  department  in  music  in  which 
true  feeling  and  inqtlratioD  are  more  absolutely 
indispeniable,  since  no  amount  of  ingenuity  or 
peneveranoe  can  produce  such  figures  as  that 
which  opens  the  C-minor  Symphony,  or  such 
aoul-moving  figures  as  thoae  in  death  march 
«f  Siegfried  in  Wagner'e 'CMWterdammerung.' 

As  the  cnninion  notion  that  music  chiefly 
connate  of  pleaeant  tunee  grows  weaker,  the 
importanoe  of  figone  becomes  proportionately 
greater.  A  succesKion  of  isolated  timt-s  ^a  always 
more  or  lew  inconsequent,  however  deftly  they 
may  be  connected  together,  but  by  the  appropriate 
use  of  figures  and  groups  of  %ure8,  such  as  real 
musiciauM  only  can  invent,  and  the  gradual  un- 
folding of  all  their  latent  poaaibilitieab  eontinnous 
and  logical  works  of  art  may  be  constructed ;  such 
as  will  not  merely  tickle  the  hearer's  fancy,  but 
anniie  profound  interest,  and  raise  him  mentally 
Wd  morally  to  a  higher  standard.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FIGURED.  A  translation  of  FigurtUo,  an- 
other word  tat  Flobid.   Ffgored  Coimterixiint 

i»  where  several  notes  of  various  lengths,  with 
syncopations  and  other  ornamental  devices,  are 
Bet  u;,'nin.st  the  single  notes  of  the  Gsatoftcmo; 
and  Figured  melody,  or  Canto  fiynrato,  waS  the 
breaking  up  of  the  long  notes  of  the  ehnreh 
mdodiee  into  laiger  or  more  rapid  figures  or 
pesnges.  The  fyunrtrr  Choral,  or  Figured 
chorale,  of  the  Gennan  school  was  a  similar 
treatment  of  their  church  tonea^  in-whioh  either 
the  melody  itself  or  its  accompaniments  are 
broken  up  into  'figures'  or  groups  of  smaller 
notes  than  the  original.  Of  this  numlMjrless  ex- 
amples may  be  found  in  the  works  of  J.  S.  Bach. 

FIG  Uli£D  BAv3.S  is  a  species  of  musical  short* 
hand  by  which  the  harmony  only  of  a  piece  ia 
indicated.  It  consists  of  the  I  '.a>i>!  notes  alone, 
with  figures  to  represent  the  chords,  it  seems 
to^  have  been  first  employed  by  Peri.  Caccini, 
Yiadana>  and  Monteverde,  about  1600,  in  the 
aeoompaniments  of  their  Recitatives  and  Songs, 
nod  was  afterwards  for  some  time  in  universal 
we  ilgr  acoomfaBiment »  aoqgi  nioh  aa  the  ooti> 


FIGURED  BASS. 

lection  of  the  Orpheus  Britannicus,  and  Mth<^mf 
such  as  Boyce's  collection,  and  great  wotka  Kfce 
Bach's  Pas<Hion  and  Handel's  Messiah,  having 
accompaniments  indicated  in  this  manner.  The 
baas  line  consisted  of  the  lowest  part  of  whatevsr 
was  going  on  at  the  time,  whether  tr»-Me,  or 
tenor,  or  bass,  and  in  choral  works  it  often  leapt 
about  pramueuously  in  a  nuumar  Aat  would  be 
very  harassing  to  a  player  imenrsiat/nniCMl  to  the 
process,  as  for  example 


S    Ft  * 

from  the  last  chorus  of  the  Messiah. 

The  figures  represented  the  diatonie  interrab 
counting  u{> wards,  without  reference  to  th«  nature 
of  tht-  chord ;  thus  2  always  meant  the  next 
diatonic  note  above— D  above  C,  aa  in  (a),  ami 
4  the  next  note  bot  two,  as  (b),  md  Bo  on  op  Is 
the  9th,  ahidve  which  the  tii,nire.H  nf  the  Inwtr 
octave  were  repeated ;  and  the  choice  of  the  psr- 
tiealar  octave  in  whkh  a  note  repreaasted  by  a 
figure  should  be  placed,  as  well  as  the  progrewton 
of  the  parts,  was  generally  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  ^jpar. 

It  was  not  customary  to  insert"  all  the  figures, 
as  some  intervals  were  looked  upon  aa  too  fam'li^r 
to  require  indication,  such  as  the  octave  and 
the  fifth  and  the  third,  or  any  of  them  ia 
combination  with  other  intervals ;  thus  a  7  by 
itself  would  admit  of  any  or  all  of  them  bang 
taken  without  being  indicated,  as  (r);  and  a  9 
would  admit  of  a  fifth  and  a  third,  as  (ci)  ;  and 
a  6  of  a  third,  but  not  of  a  fifth,  m  [e);  tOkitk^ 
of  a  fifth  and  an  octave^  as  (/).  When  a  a  waa 
written  alone  over  a  note  !t  admitted  also  of  a 
sixth  and  a  fourth,  as  (tf)  ;  but  more  commonlT 
the  4  waa  written  with  the  a,  and  the  sixth  only 
waa  imdentood ;  and  this  aeema  to  be  the  only 
case  in  which  notes  other  than  the 
or  third  are  left  to  be  undetstood. 


,w     j_3  M  ,  J  5  (/) 


When  notes  were  chromaticaUy  altered  the 
accidental  was  added  by  the  aide  of  the  figure 

representing  that  note  (7b>,  or  for  8hari»ening  a 
note  a  Une  was  drawn  through  the  4gui«  or  bj 
its  side,  as  at  (A),  and  aa  It  waa  not  coalomaty  to 
WTite  the  3,  wlion  the  third  was  U  Ikj  chminaiically 
altereti  the  accidental  was  placed  by  its«lf  with  the 
bass  note — thus  a  simple  f,  b,  or  wwj^i^  |^ 
>*orl),3id.  When  the  baMtvovednadni^ar  all 


I 
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of  the  notes  of  the  hannony  alxn it  HtiKnl  .Mtill, 
it  was  common  to  indicate  thia  t>^  a  line  druwu 
from  the  figures  indicating  the  notes  which 
remained  statiooMy  to  the  place  where  they 
moved  again,  and  if  the  notes  happened  to  be 
such  a-s  were  uHually  left  to  be  understood  by 
the  player,  the  linee  were  drawn  over  the  baai 
from  the  point  in  whidi  it  began  to  more  trader 
the  implied  cliKnl.  WTienevor  the  baj<s  was  to 
be  unaccompanied  by  harmony,  the  words  '  Tasto 
Solo'  wen  written. 

The  figures  were  iistially  written  in  their 
numerical  order,  though  for  special  purposes  they 
might  be  reversed  when  the  oompoier  reqnirBd  m 
particular  disposition  of  the  notes,  and  similar 
ameigencies  often  caused  the  8  or  the  5  or  the  3 
to  be  inserted  if  it  was  indispensable  that  the 
nnU^H  represented  bj  theae  ^guiaa  should  not  be 

lnL-<.->ed  out.  [C.H.H.P.] 

FILLE  DU  RE(UMEXT,  LA.  Opera  in  2 
•eta  i  words  by  Bayard  and  St.  Georges ;  music  by 
JXniaettt.  Produced  at  the  Op^ra  comique  Feb. 
II,  184O.  In  London,  as  La  Figlia  di  Reggi- 
xnento,  at  Her  Majesty's  (Jenny  llind)  May  27, 
1847;  and  as  The  Daughter  of  the  Regimeat 
^Ktriiall)  at  Surrey  Theatre  Deo.  ai,  47. 

FILTSOH.  Crabus,  bora  about  1830  at  Her* 
manniitadt,  Siebenbiirgen,  Hungary.  He  appears 
to  have  received  his  earliest  ngoiar  instruction 
on  the  flano  finom  Mittag  at  "^enna.  In  1843 

he  was  in  Paris,  studying  under  Choi>in  ancl 
Ltiazt.  In  the  summer  of  43  he  oame  to  London 
<nt  lha  Nnw  time  with  Enil,  Halle,  Sivori, 

I)reflchock,  and  Spohr),  and  appcare  I  twice  in 
Pttluie,  onoe  on  June  14,  at  St.  James's  Theatre, 
Mtween  two  of  the  plays,  and  again  on  July  4, 
at  R  Matin<^  of  his  own  at  the  Hanovfr  Hquare 
lviM>uis.  On  the  latter  occasion,  besides  the 
Scherzo  in  B  minor  and  other  pieces  of  Chopin, 
he  plave<l  a  Prrbide  and  Fugue  of  Bach's  and  a 
piece  in  A  from  the  'Temperaments'  of  Men- 
dohaebn.  In  the  last  of  these  he  wsm  peculiarly 
happy.  'Presto  de  Mendelssohn,'  said  Spohr, 
the  moment  he  saw  Filtuch  seated  at  the  piano 
At  Sir  G.  Smart's  a  few  nights  after.  He  alao 
plajed  at  Budtingham  PalMe  before  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert.  He  was  then  13  years  old, 
•nd  his  playing  in  described  as  most  remarkable 
both  lor  execution  and  expression — full  at  once 
of  viirour  and  feeling,  poet,  y  and  passion.  (See 
the  Musical  Examiner  for  Juno  17  and  July  8, 
1843.)  Every  one  who  met  him  seems  to  have 
loved  hfan.  He  was  *Ie  petit*  in  Fteii,  and 
*  little  Filtsch '  in  London,  According  to  the 
enthusiastic  von  Lenz.  Chopin  said  that  he  ulayed 
hia  murio  better  than  he  hintedt  while  Ideat  on 
one  occasion  exclaimed  'Quand  ce  petit  voyagera 
je  fermerai  boutique.'  ^Lenz,  'Grotwe  P.  F.Vir- 
tnoaen,'  p.  36;  'Beethoven  tt  »c8  3  styles,'  i. 
Sa9.)  But  he  was  not  de-tineil  to  fidtil  the 
promise  of  »o  brilliant  a  ch)ldhoo<J  —  tiie  blado 
was  too  k(>cn  for  the  scabbard ;  and,  as  Mcjs- 
cbeles  warned  him,  he  practised  too  much  for 
his  strength ;  consunipt'on  showed  itctelf,  and  lie 
died  al  Vanioe  on  May  1 1, 1845.  [O.] 


FIXALE.  (1)  The  last  movement  of  a  svin- 
phony,  sonata,  concerto,  or  other  instrumental 
composition.  (1)  The  pieoa  <tf  mnide  with  wUeb 
any  of  the  acta  of  aa  epeift  aie  fcnqght  to  m 

close. 

(I)  The  6nales  of  the  first  great  master  of 
the  tymvlbmj,  Haydn,  though  developed  with 
extiaorJmary  ekill  and  inexlutustible  invention, 
are  nmstly  of  a  soiuewluit  jilayfid  character. 
Thoiwh  their  treatment  is  learned,  their  subjeota 
are  often  trite.  They  are  almoat  nnifcrmly  caat 
in  the  '  rondo,'  as  contradistinguished  from  the 
'  sonata'  form.  The  finales  of  more  recent  mastera 
exhibit  a  sonewhai  leverar  purpose,  and  are  cast 
in  forms  for  which,  seeing  their  variety,  no  name 
has  been,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  devised.  J  n  the 
finale  to  Mozart's  8o.called  'Jupiter  Symphony* 
every  conceivable  contrapuntal  resource  is  em- 
ployed, with  a  freedom  unsurpassed  by  the 
greatest  masters  of  fugue,  to  give  effect  to  ideal 
suc  h  as  have  In-en  vouchsafed  to  few  other  oani> 
|>osers.  In  tliose  of  lieethoven  the  great  musical 
p<iet  goes  'from  strength  to  strength,'  and  having, 
an  he  would  seem  to  have  thought,  exhausted 
all  the  capabilities  for  effect  of  the  instrumental 
orchestra,  brings  the  chorus  to  bear  on  his  latest 
symphn^jr— a  eoloiaal  monument  of  the  inven* 
tion,  and  eomniand  of  invention,  of  iti  composer ; 
surpassing  in  scale,  variety,  and  effect  all  romMT 
and  indeed  aubae^uent  efforts  of  the  kind. 

(3)  In  the  earlier  operas,  of  whatever  nation, 
each  act  was  connnonly  terminated  by  an  aria 
or  at  the  most  duet,  constructed  rather  to 
exhibit  the  powers  of  the  singer  or  ringera 
em[iIoyed  in  it,  than  to  carry  on  or  even 
emphasise  the  action.  The  last  act  was  some* 
times  brought  to  a  dote  with  a  chorus,  generally 
brief  and  always  of  the  siniple.st  character. 
The  finale  proper — the  great  concerted  piece 
in  the  comrae  of  which  the  interest  of  each 
act  culminates  —  is  a  modem  ad  lition  to  the 
musical  drama,  having  its  origin  in  the  earlier 
Italian  opera  huffa  of  the  last  century.  The 
principal  masters  of  this  delightful  variety  of 
musical  composition  were  Leo,  Pergolosi,  the 
Italianised  German  Hasse,  and  Logruscino ;  and 
it  is  in  the  operaa  of  the  last  of  these^  otherwiaa 
greatly  distinguished  for  their  inventiveneai  and 
spirit,  that  the  finale  first  appears,  though  in  a 
somewhat  primitive  fonn.  To  Pioouini  ita 
development,  if  not  its  perfeotionment»  ia  aab> 
sequently  due.  His  opera  '  La  Cecchina,  ossia 
la  Buoua  Figliuohk'  owed  much  of  its  extra* 
ordinary  pop^arity  to  the  introduotion  of  finalea 
in  which  the  actii>n  was  carried  on,  and  which 
were  first  enlivened  to  the  ear  by  the  varieties 
of  key  and  «^  rhythm  given  to  the  aueoossiva 
moveinents.  and  to  the  eye  by  the  entrances  and 
exits  of  the  diHerent  |)erHotis  of  the  drama. 

Two  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  class  form 
large  portions  of  Mczart's  '  Norze  di  Figaro.* 
One  of  them  thai  to  the  second  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  performed,  the  fint  net— consists  of 
no  less  than  eight  movementq,  aa  various  in 
character  as  are  the  nine  penonagea  who  ara 
oottoexaad  in  it»  and  whoaa  aevanl  aaooaatioBi^ 
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defences,  protetts,  reoriminatlonf,  and  alterna- 
tions of  8UCC0B8  and  failure  are  wrought  into 
«  work  of  miudoal  art  whiofa,  M  has  been  well 
Mdd,  '  begini  on  an  emfaenoe  mi  riaet  to  the 

lafit  note.' 

The  great  concerted  piece,  whether  intarodooed 
•t  tiie  end  of  an  aofc  or  diewhere,  hM  not  been 

liiade   an   esatsntial   feature  of  irnxleni  tij)era 
without  strong  protest;  and  this  by  the  hame 
vrriter  whose  amusing  designMloa  of  barytunrs 
and  basses  hns  already  been  quoted.  [B.vs.s.] 
Lord  Mount- Edgeoumbe  (Musical  Reminisoences, 
8eet.  vii.)  attributes  its  introduction  to  no  other 
caube  than  tho  decline  of  the  art  of  singing,  and  the 
-    cunse<4ueut  necessity  for  maicing  compieuisatiun  to 
the  musical  heanr  for  a  deficiency  of  individual 
excellence  by  a  superfluity  of  agyTe{,'ate  mediocrity, 
*  Composers,'  he  says,  '  having  (now)  few  good 
voices,  and  few  good  singert  to  write  for,  have 
been  obU^Ml  to  adapt  their  compositions  to  the 
abtlitiei  of  thoae  who  were  to  perform  in  tlietn  ; 
and  as  four,  five,  or  six  moderate  performers 
nroduoe  a  better  effect  jointly  than  they  could 
by  tlMir  abgle  eflbrti,  aoogs  have  disappeared, 
and  interminable  rjuartettos,  quintett<M,  sestettos 
etc  usiutp  their  place.'    And  again,  'It  is 
•vident  tliat  hi  taoli  oompodtloiia  eadt  hidivi- 
dual  8inf;t  r  has  little  room  fcr  displaying  either 
a  iine  vuiue  or  guod  siiffiiiig^  and  that  power 
of  lungs  is  more  nsnniiMl  Chaa  etther;  very 
good  singers  thf-refore  are  scarcely  necessarj', 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  though  there  are 
now  none  so  good,  neither  are  Uiere  many  so 
bad  as  I  n  metnl)er  in  the  inferior  characters. 
In  these  l«vcliing  diiys,  equalisation  has  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  stage  and  musical  profession  ; 
and  a  kind  of  mediocrity  of  talent  prtivaila, 
which,  if  it  did  not  (xxasion  the  invention  of 
these  melodramatic  pieces  is  at  least  very  favour- 
able to  their  execution.'   The  most  extraordinary 
thing  conneotod  with  this  passage  is  that  it  was 
written  half  a  century  afier  the  production  of 
MoEart'a  'None  di  JNgaro^'  with  whioh  the 
vmmMb  critic  was  oertahUy  well  acquainted. 
IVom  the  mo.st  recent  fimi  nf  opora,  that  of 
VTagner,  the  finale,  like  the  air,  the  duet»  ^e  trio 
or  other  self-^nteined  movanieot,  has  entirely 
disappeared.     Each  act  may  be  describeil  as 
one  uioveiiient,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
which  no  nattiral  pause  is  to  be  wand,  and  from 
which  it  v\iinlil  l.f  impossible  to  make  a  connected, 
or  in  itself  complete  extract.   It  is  ditheult  tu 
oonceive  that  tUa  'ayatam*  ahonld  in  ito  integ- 
rity maintain,  or  attain,  extensive  popularity; 
but  it  will  no  doubt  mure  or  less  ail't»ct  all  future 
IDu.sical  dramas.  fJ.H.] 
FINCH.  HoK.  and  Rev.  EdwaBD,  a  pre- 
bendary of  York  in  1 704,  composed  several  pieces 
of  church  music.    Ot  these  a  '  Te  Deom*  and  an 
anthem  'Grant,  we  besewh  Thee,'  art*  included 
in  Tudway's  collection  of  church  music  in  the 
British  M'u^eum  (Harl.  Mfia  1337-42^.  He 
die.!  Feb.  14,  1738.  aged  74.  [W.H.H.] 

FINGERBOARD.  The  Fingerboard  is  that 
part  of  the  violin  and  oibar  atringed  fnatnunente 
pl*yed  with  a  bow,  ovor  whJob  the  atringa  aie 


stretched,  and  agauiut  which  the  fingers  of  tha 
left  hand  of  the  player  pruss  the  alringa  in  order 

to  produce  sounds  not  given  by  the  oj^^-n  strini;. 

The  fingerboard  of  Uio  violin  is  butt  made  of 
ebony,  as  harder  and  lut>s  easily  worn  out  than  any 
other  wood.  Its  surface  is  somewhat  curve*!  — 
ooCTesponding  to  the  top  Une  of  the  bridge  iiut 
not  quite  so  much— in  order  to  allow  the  l>ow 
to  touch  each  string  separately,  which  would  be 
impossible,  if  bridge  and  fingerboard  were  flat. 
On  an  average-sized  violin  it  measures  10^  inchts 
in  length,  while  ito  width  ia  »boot  i  inch  nearest 
to  the  head  of  tho  Tlolin  and  i|  inch  at  the 
brid^'c  end.  It  is  glued  on  to  the  neck,  and 
extends  from  the  head  to  aboot  three-fowrtha  <f 
tha  dlalaiiea  betwoan  Hia  neck  and  the  brid^ 
At  the  bead-end  it  ha^s  a  nli:,'ht  rim,  cilk-^l  dte 
'  nut,'  which  supporte  the  strings  and  keeps  them 
at  a  distance  sidBoient  to  allow  them  to  vibntt 
without  t<uichini,'  the  fiii'.,'erl)osml.  Tliis  distance 
viiries  considerably  according  to  the  style  of  the 
play«>.  A  broad  tone  and  an  enamtie  treat* 
ment  of  the  instrument  require  mu^  room  f<* 
the  greater  vibration  of  the  strings,  and  conse- 
quently a  high  nut.  Amateur-players,  aa  n  ndi^ 
prefer  a  low  nut,  which  makes  it  easier  to  prers 
the  strings  down,  but  dous  not  allow  of  the  |>ro- 
duction  of  a  powerful  tone. 

The  finj»erl)oard,  getting  worn  by  the  onnstant 
action  of  the  hugerb.  must  be  renewed  frvna  time 
to  time.  Tlie  mwiem  techniqna  itf  violin- playii^ 
requirea  the  neck,  and  in  oonoeqaenoe  the  fii^- 
boanl,  to  be  oonsiderably  longer  than  they  were 
at  the  time  cf  the  great  Creuiona  makers.  For 
theae  reason*  we  huxUy  ever  find  aa  olid  inotra* 
ment  wHh  eifhar  tho  original  fingerboard,  bridge, 
8*mnd-post,  or  l/ass-bar,  all  of  which  however  can 
be  made  just  as  well  bv  any  good  violin-nuJur 
now  living  aa  by  the  anment  maatera. 

The  finjrerboards  of  the  Violoncello  and  Di>nbl» 
bass  are  made  on  the  same  principle  aa  that  «f 
thoviolfai,  exoeptthattiioridoorthaft^ariMwd 
over  which  the  lowest  string  is  stretche^i  ia 
flattened  in  order  to  give  sufficient  room  for  its 
vibration.  Spohr  adopted  a  somewhaifc 
plan  on  his  vit)lin  by  having,'  a  little  scooping-out 
underneath  the  fourth  string,  which  grew  ^riTlnr 
and  narrower  towards  the  nut. 

In  the  instrum»-nt«  of  the  older  viola-,  rsmTia  i 
and  lyra -tribe,  the  hugerbLArd  was  provided  witk 
frets.  P^.D.) 

FINGER.  GOTTFRTKD  or  GonrRET,  a  n-ttive 
of  Olmiitz  in  Moravia,  came  to  England  about 
1685,  and  was  appointed  chapel-nuMter  to  Jamaa 
II.  In  168S  he  publiahed  '  Sou.ata;  XIT.  j^vro 
Diversis  InBtrumentis.  Oj>us  Primum,'  and  in 
1690  'Six  Sonatas  or  Solos,  three  for  a  violin 
and  three  for  a  flute.'  In  1691.  in  conjancti<B 
with  John  l'..\ni8ter,  he  |)ubli8hed  'Ayrt-s,  Ch»- 
cones.  Divisions  nnd  Sonatas  for  VinUn*  sod 
Flutes,'  and  shortly  after  joined  Gtxlfn  \  Kt^ller 
in  producing  '  A  Set  of  Sonatas  in  five  j^art^  fur 
fliitos  and  hautboys.*  He  aabeequently  pub- 
lished other  sonatas  for  violins  and  flutes.  In 
1693  Finger  oompoaed  {ha  musio  for  TheophiJus 
Pan»ona'  Ode  fiw  tha  awinal  oalabnliaD  of  Sii 
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CecilU's  day.  In  1696,  in  oonjimetion  with  John 
Ecdet,  be  coiii|><)«etl  ihc  luiitilc  for  Motteux's 
UMQIM^  *Tbe  Lov«s  of  Mms  aad  Yeuuit'  and 
fn  toe  MXt  ytar  thai  for  ItMmmavilfu  oomedy. 
'Thf  Ana^.mi^t.  or.  Tht-  Sham  Doetor.*  In 
I70I  he  net  to  muiiio  Klkanah  Settle**  opera. 
*T1m  Viigfai  IVopheten,  or.  The  Siege  of  Troy.* 
In  the  same  year  he  was  aw.-mled  the  fourth 
prixe  for  the  oonipo«itioa  of  Congreve's  masque, 
*T1ie  Judgment  of  Parte,*  the  othen  being  given 
to  John  WtM(/n,  John  EccIcp,  and  Daniel  Par- 
cell.  Finger  waa  so  diM|ilea»«d  at  the  ill  reoep- 
tion  of  Ua  oompodtion  that  he  (piitted  England 
an'l  rt'tiimed  to  Cfonnany,  wht-re  in  1703  he 
obtaiue<l  tlie  appointiiieut  of  chauber  musician 
to  Sophia  ChaneMe,  Queen  of  Fnuria.  Whilst 
at  Berlin  he  compostHl  two  German  openw,  'Siej^ 
der  Jichouheit  uber  dio  Heldcn'  and  'Itoxane, 
both  performed  in  1706.  In  1 71 7  he  became 
chi^Ml-maiter  at  the  court  of  Gotha.  Nothing 
u  iuioim  of  hia  subsequent  careor.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  compositions  Finger  wrote  in- 
■troHMBtal  mosio  for  the  foUowiog  plays — *  The 
WfW  Excuse,*  169a;  *Love  fer  Love,'  1695; 
Tljt.-  Mourning  P.ride,'  1697;  'Love  at  a  1o.-,h,' 
'  JLuve  makes  a  man,'  '  The  Humours  of  the  Age* 
and  *8ir  Hany  Wfldair/  1 701.  [W.H.U.] 

FINGERING  (Ger.  Finger$ntz,  AppUeatur  ; 
Vr.  D'ji'jtt),  the  method  which  govons  the 
uj  plication  of  the  finv'era  to  the  keys  of  any 
keyed  instrument,  to  the  various  positions  upon 
sinnged  instruments,  or  to  the  holes  and  keys  of 
wind  instruments,  the  object  of  the  rules  being 
in  all  aa«e8  tu  facilitate  execution.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  the  numends  placed  above  or 
beneaui  the  notes,  by  which  the  partiauhtf  fingers 
to  he  used  are  indicated. 

In  this  artide  we  have  to  do  with  the  fingering 
of  the  pianoibrte  (that  of  the  organ,  though  dif- 
ferent m  detail,  is  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
npki^  and  will  not  require  separate  oonndera* 
kiott);  ftr  the  fingering  of  wmd  and  stringed 
m»tmm)<nt8  the  mder  it  velBnad  to  eaoli  par- 
ticular name. 

In  order  to  understand  the  prindples  upon 
A'hich  the  ndi'«  of  TiKxlem  finj^enng  are  based,  it 
wUl  be  well  tu  kIauco  briefly  at  the  history  of 
;base  rides,  and  £1  so  doinf  It  must  be  borne  In 
iiind  that  two  causes  havt-  oj>ornted  to  influence 
Jieir  development  —  the  couBtruction  of  the 
cgyboMd.  and  the  nature  of  the  mtndc  to  be 
nerfonned.  It  is  only  in  oompaimtively  modem 
;imes,  in  fact  since  the  rise  of  modem  miudc, 
,Lat  the  Hecond  of  these  two  causes  can  have  had 
nuoh  inflnenos^  Sat  the  earliest  use  of  the  oigan 
mm  msrely  to  aooompany  the  simple  mslodias  or 
Jflinsonpt  of  the  cliurLli,  and  when  in  later 
r^mn  instrumental  music  pn^wr  came  into  exist- 
noe,  which  was  not  nntil  the  middle  of  the  i6th 
«utury,  it*  !<tyle  and  character  cloncly  rt>stinI>U"<l 
hmX  of  the  vocal  music  of  the  time.  The  form 
md  ounatrueticii  of  the  keylxMwdt  on  tbe  other 
land,  must  have  afffottHl  the  development  of  any 
ystem  of  fingering  &om  tbe  very  beginuing,  and 
ha  VAiloai  changes  which  took  plaoe  ftom  time 
o  tiaia  IN  in  fint  mffloiait  to  aooooBt  Sir  Mr- 


tain  remaricable  differences  which  exist  between 
the  earliest  mlea  of  fini^ering  and  those  in  force 
at  the  pneent  time.  Until  the  latter  half  of  the 
i6th  osntnty  tiiere  trotdd  ftppear  to  have  been 

no  idea  of  efltal)li.ihinr;  ndfH  for  finLrcrinu  ;  nor 
oould  this  have  been  otherwise,  for  from  the  time 
of  the  eartiest  organs,  the  Iceys  of  wUoh  were 
from  3  6  indies  wide,  and  were  struck  with 
the  closed  list,  down  to  about  the  year  1480^ 
when,  although  narrower,  tbe  oetave  sUU  mm- 
niie<]  a1>  )'it  two  iiiclips  more  than  on  the  modem 
keyboard,  any  attempt  at  fingering  in  the  modem 
sense  must  have  been  out  of  the  question.  The- 
earliest  marked  fingering  of  which  we  have  any 
knowle^I^'o  is  that  given  by  Ammerbacb  in  his 
'  Orgel  *Mlor  Instrument  Tabulatur'  (Leipcig, 
1571).  This,  like  all  the  fini^ring  in  use  t^en 
and  for  long  afterwards,  is  oiiaracterised  by  the 
almost  complete  avoidance  of  the  use  of  the 
thumb  and  little  finger,  the  former  being  only 
occasiofnally  marked  in  the  left  hand,  and  the 
latter  never  employed  except  in  {ilaying  intervals 
of  not  less  than  a  fourth  in  the  same  hand. 
Amnmbaeh's  fingering  ftr  dw  aeale  ia  aa  IbUowiy,, 
the  thninl'.H  1>eini,Mnarked  0  and  tilO  fingon  with' 
the  firbt  three  numerals > 
Ai^  Htrnd,  ^ 

L<A  lland.  »    '  * 

This  kind  of  fiqgering*  etiff  and  awkward  as  it 
appears  to  ns,  femained  in  use  for  upwards  of 

a  century,  and  i.s  even  ft)tmd  &»  late  as  171**,  in 
the  third  edition  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled 
*Kmen  jedooh  grOndliebni  Wefprntw,*  eto. 
Two  causes  probably  cniitrilnitetl  to  retani  the 
intiXKluctiun  of  a  more  oompleto  svstem.  In  the 
first  plao^  the  organ  and  otaTimord  not  being 
tuned  upon  the  system  of  equal  temperament, 
music  for  these  instruments  was  only  written  in 
the  simplest  keys,  with  the  black  keys  but  rarely 
used ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  kt-yboanla 
of  the  earlier  oivans  were  usually  placed  so  high 
above  tbe  seat  of  the  player  that  the  elbows  were 
of  n<>rc«Hity  ctmsiderably  lower  than  the  fingers. 
The  cuni^ei|uence  of  the  hands  being  held  in  this 
position,  and  of  the  black  keys  being  but  seldom 
required,  would  be  that  the  three  long  fingers, 
stretched  out  horixontally,  would  be  chiefly  used, 
while  the  thumb  and  litUe  finger,  being  too  short 
to  reach  the  keys  without  difficulty,  would  simply 
hang  down  below  the  level  of  the  keyboard. 

But  although  this  was  the  nsuid  method  of 
the  tirns^  it  ia  higUy  orobable  that  various 
experiments,  tending  in  tbe  direetloB  of  the  nsa 
of  the  thumb,  were  made  from  time  to  time  by 
different  players.  Thus  Praetorius  says  ('8yn« 
tagma  Mosieam,' 1619),  'Many  think  it  a  matter 
of  j,'Teat  inipirtanoo,  and  dei*pi«e  such  orpanisll 
as  do  not  iise  tliis  or  that  piarticular  fingerings 
which  in  my  opinion  is  not  worth  the  talk ;  for . 
let  a  player  run  up  or  down  with  either  fint, 
middle,  or  tliird  finger,  aye,  even  with  his  nose  if 
that  oould  help  him,  provided  everything  is  done 

«l«dj,oomotlj,«Bd  gpoafiiUy,itdossiiot  flUMb 
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matter  bow  or  in  what  manner  it  ia  acoomplishe<I.' 
One  of  the  l>ol<le«t  of  theiie  experimenters  was 
Couperin,  who  in  hin  work  *  L'art  do  touchta*  le 
clavecin'  (Paris,  171 7)  givea  numon>UB  examples 
of  the  employment  of  the  thumb.  He  uset*  it 
however  in  a  very  unmethodical  way  ;  for  in- 
stance, he  would  use  it  on  the  first  note  of  an 
ascending  scale,  but  not  again  throughout  the 
octave ;  he  employs  it  for  a  change  of  fingers 
on  a  single  note,  and  for  extensions,  but  in 
passing  it  under  the  fingers  he  only  makes  use 
of  the  firet  finger,  except  in  two  cases,  in  one 
of  which  the  second  finger  of  the  left  hand  is 
passed  over  the  thumb,  and  in  the  other  the 
thumb  is  passed  under  the  third  finger,  in  the 
very  uii))ractical  foHhion  shown  in  the  last  bar 
of  the  following  example,  which  is  an  extract 
from  a  composition  of  his  entitled  'Le  Mouche- 
ron,'  and  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  his 
fingering. 


i.  I 


-*-r- 


1  9  3  1  114 


About  this  time  also  the  thumb  first  came 
into  use  in  England.  Purcell  gives  a  rule  for 
it  in  the  instructions  for  fingering  in  his  '  Choice 
Collection  of  Lessons  for  the  Haq>sichord,'  pub- 
lisher! almut  1 7C0.  but  he  employs  it  in  a  very 
tentative  manner,  using  it  only  once  throughout 
a  scale  of  two  octavee.  His  scale  is  as  follows  : — 
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Contemporary  with  Couperin  we  find  iSebastian 
Bach,  to  whose  genius  fingering  owes  its  most 
gtrikin'^'  development,  since  in  his  hands  it  became 
transformed  from  a  chaos  of  unpractical  rules  to 
a  perfect  system,  which  has  endured  in  its  essential 
parts  to  the  present  day.  Bach  adopte<l  the  then 
newly  inventtnl  system  of  e<]ual  tem|>erament  for 
the  tuning  of  the  clavichord,  and  was  therefore 
enabled  to  write  in  every  key :  thus  the  black 
kejTi  were  in  continual  use,  an({  this  fact,  together 
with  the  great  complexity  of  his  music,  rendered 
the  adoption  of  an  entirely  new  system  of  finger- 


ing inevitable,  all  existing  methods  being  tutallr 
inadequate.  Accordingly,  he  fixed  the  place  t4 
the  thumb  in  the  scale,  and  made  fr^  use  of 
both  that  and  the  little  finger  in  every  possible 
position.  In  consequence  of  this  the  hands  were 
held  in  a  more  forward  {xwition  on  the  keyboard, 
the  wrists  were  raised,  the  long  fingers  became 
bent,  and  therefore  gained  greatly  in  flexibility, 
and  thus  Bach  acquired  such  a  prodigious  po«er 
of  execution  as  compared  with  his  contemporarie*, 
that  it  is  said  that  nothing  which  was  at  all 
possible  was  for  him  in  the  smallest  degree 
difficult. 

Our  knowledge  of  Bach's  method  is  derived 
from  the  writings  of  his  son,  Enoanuel,  who 
taught  it  in  his  '  Versuch  liber  die  wahre  Art 
das  Clavier  zu  spielen.*  But  it  would  not  be 
safe  to  conclude  that  he  gave  it  literally  and 
without  omisisions.  At  any  rate  there  are  two 
small  pieces  extant,  the  marked  fingering  in 
U'hich  IS  undoubtedly  by  Sebastian  Bach  him^Kl^^ 
and  yet  differs  in  several  respects  from  his  own 
rules  as  given  by  his  son.  These  pieces  are  to 
be  found  in  the  '  Claricrbiichlein,  and  one  of 
them  is  also  published  as  No.  1 1  of '  Douze  petit* 
Pn*ludes,*  but  without  Bach's  fingering.  Tke 
other  is  here  given  complete  : — 
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Tn  the  above  example  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  although  Bach  himself  had  laid  down  thr 
rule,  that  the  thumb  in  Hcale  playing  was  to  be 
used  twice  in  the  octave,  he  does  not  abide  by 
it,  the  scales  in  thift  instance  Iwing  fim.'eirxi 
according  to  the  older  plan  of  passing  the  Hectind 
finger  over  the  third,  or  the  first  over  the  thumb. 
In  the  fifth  bar  again  the  Hemnd  finger  paawa* 
over  the  first — a  ]>n>g^esttion  which  is  di«aUow«l 
by  Kmanuel  Bach. 

The  discrefiancies  between  Bach's  fingeriiu; 
and  his  son's  rules,  shown  in  the  other  piece 
mentioned,  occur  lietwoen  bars  22  and  7^,  54 
and  35,  and  38  and  39,  and  consist  in  paasiixg 
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ihe  Moond  finger  over  the  fint,  the  little  finger 
under  the  thi^  (left  hand),  and  ih»  thixd  ov«r 
th*  little  finger  (left  hand  abo). 


?    1    V    1    •>  1 


Fri>m  these  dkcrepancies  it  would  appear  that 
Bach's  own  fingering  waa  noon  varied  than  the 
description  of  it  wliich  hai  come  down  to  u«, 
and  that  it  waa  free  in  the  aanae  not  only  of 
emplojring  eviry  {XNisible  unr  combination  of 
fingvn,  but  also  of  making  use  of  all  the  old 
ones,  such  as  the  paaring  of  one  long  finger  over 
another.  Emanuel  iW^h  restricts  this  fieedom 
to  some  extent,  allowing  for  instance  the  pMnge 
of  the  eeoond  finger  over  the  third,  hat  of  no 
other  long  finger.  Thus  only  so  much  of  Bach's 
method  has  remained  in  pniotical  use  to  the 
present  dav  m  BoHHinel  Bneh  letained,  tad  as 
is  nh«<ilulafy  ewantial  Car  the  peiAinnaaee  of  his 
works. 

Kmanoel  Badi'e  fingering  has  been  practically 

that  of  all  bin  Hucccswtrs  until  the  m<«>t  recent 
times;  Clementi,  Hummel,  and  Czemy  adopted 
it  almoit  without  change,  excepting  only  the 
imitation  cau»e<l  by  the  introduction  of  the 
pianoforte,  the  touch  of  which  requires  a  much 
(harper  blow  from  the  fingvr  than  that  of  the 
slaxichord  or  harpoichord,  in  consequence  of 
vhich  the  gentle  gliding  of  the  second  huger 
iver  the  third,  which  was  allowed  by  Snmiael 
3*oh,  has  become  nnsnitable,  and  h  now  rarely 
ised. 

I  n  the  teaching  of  all  the  above-named  maeleny 
me  iHtinoiple  it  particularly  obiterved,— the  tiivmb 
•  not  need  on  a  blaek  key  except  (as  Emantiel 
iach  puts  it)  'in  caaes  of  neceaeity,'  ami  it  is 
he  abolition  of  this  restriction  which  forms  the 
atoet  doTelopment  of  fingering.  Modem  eon* 
osers,  and  in  particular  Chopin  and  Lii«zt,  have 
y  their  invention  of  novel  pasnages  and  dilh- 
oltiea  done  once  more  for  the  thumb  what  Bach 
Id  for  it»  Hid  jiMt  tm  he  ndeeuied  it  firam  m 


condition  of  neeleasness,  eo  hare  they  freed  its 
employment  from  all  rules  and  restrictions  wh»t- 
•oerer.  Uununel,  in  his  'Art  of  pUying  the 
Pla&olbrte,*  says  *We  moat  employ  the  same 
Buocession  of  fingers  when  a  passage  consistu  of 
a  progression  of  similar  nroups  of  notes  ....  The 
intervention  of  the  black  key  ehangee  tiie  aym- 
metrical  progression  so  far  only  as  the  rule 
forbids  the  use  of  the  thumb  on  the  black  kevs.' 
But  the  modem  lyatem  of  fingering  would  employ 
absolutely  the  same  order  of  fin),'er8  throughout 
such  a  progression  without  considering  whether 
black  keys  intervene  or  no.  Many  examples  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  may  be  /bund 
in  Tausig's  edition  of  dementi's  'Gratlus  ad 
PHrnassum.'  especially  in  tin  first  study,  a  com* 
parison  of  which  with  the  original  e'lit'im  (where 
it  is  No.  1 6)  will  at  once  show  its  diutinctive 
characteristics.  That  the  method  has  immense 
advantages  and  tends  greatly  to  facilitate  the 
execution  of  modem  difficulties  cannot  be  doubted, 
even  if  it  but  rarely  produces  the  striking  results 
ascribed  to  it  by  Von  Bolow,  who  says  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Cramor's  Studies,  that 
in  his  \new  (which  lie  atlmits  may  be  somewhat 
chimerical),  a  modem  pianist  of  the  fint  rank 
ought  to  be  able  by  Its  help  to  execnte  Bee> 
thoven'a  'Stmata  Ajiiia-HHionata*  as  readily  in  the 
key  of  Ff  minor  as  in  that  of  £  minor,  amd  with 
the  same  fingering  1 

There  are  two  methods  of  markint^  fingering, 
one  used  in  England  and  the  other  in  all  other 
countries.  Both  connat  of  figores  placed  above 
the  notes,  but  in  the  English  nvKtem  the  thumb 
is  represented  by  a  x  ,  and  tlie  four  tin^'e^^  )>y 
I,  i,  3,  and  4.  while  ill  Getmaay,  France,  and 
It;ily,  the  first  five  numerals  are  eniployeil,  the 
thumb  being  numbered  l,  and  the  four  fingers  2, 
3,  4,  and  5.  This  plan  was  probably  introduced 
into  Germany — where  its  adoption  ouly  dates 
from  the  time  of  Bach — from  Italy,  since  the 
earliest  Germau  fingering  (as  in  the  example 
from  Ammerbach  quoted  above)  was  precisely 
the  same  as  the  present  English  system,  except 
that  the  thumb  was  indicated  by  a  cypher 
innfcad  of  a  oroaB.  The  same  method  came  into 
paitial  me  in  Bnglaiid  Ibr  a  riiort  time,  and  may 
be  found  spoken  of  as  the  'Italian  m;iinnr  of 
fingering'  in  a  treatise  entitled  '  The  Uarpaichurd 
ninstrated  and  Improv'd,'  pubKthed  aboot  1740. 
I'lircell  also  adopted  it  in  his  'Clioice  Col- 
lection '  Quoted  above,  but  with  the  bewildering 
modifioanon,  that  whereas  in  the  r^ht  hand  ^ 
thumb  was  numbered  1,  and  so  on  to  the  little 
finger,  in  the  left  hand  the  little  finger  was 
called^  first,  and  the  thomb  the  fifth.  [F.T.] 

FINK,  GoTTFRTED  WiLHELM,  theologian  and 
musical  critic,  bora  March  7,  iJ^S*  at  Sulx  in 
lliuringia,  was  educated  at  Namnbai;g,  where 
he  yr&H  chorister,  and  Leipzig  (1804-9). 
began  writing  for  the  AUgemeine  musik.  Zeitung 
in  1808,  and  in  1837  suoeeeded  Boehliti  as 
editor,  a  p<ist  lie  InM  till  i^^4i.  In  1842  he 
became  fur  a  short  time  profussor  of  music  to  the 
UuTersity  of  Leipdg.  He  died  at  Halle  Aug. 
a/,  1846^  Fink's  eoly  musloal  works  of  valua 
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were  the '  Muaikalischer  Haancbatz,*  a  collection 
of  Lienler,  &c.  (I.eipzijj  1843),  ami  '  Die  deut»che 
Liedertafel'  (ibid,  46).  As  au  author  he  pub- 
lished •'nrimi  Tirlnmiit  MwA  piiiinWnte.  Iini  none 
of  which  the  namee  are  worth  preserrlng.  Besides 
the  Zeituuj^,  he  was  a  proUKc  contributor  to  the 
ConversationB- Lexicons  of  Ersch  and  Gru1>er, 
•odof  BcoddiMU^and  to  SdiiUiq^s 'Lejdcondtf 
Tonktmit.*  He  left  in  MS.  *  Uttorjr  of  musSo, 
iipnu  which  he  had  been  engaged  for  20  years, 
f  ink  MtBM  at  <mo0  hmtow  and  superficial,  and  a 
•trong  oonnmitiire ;  and  tiio  fiiimig  did  not 
maintain  under  his  oJitt^rship  the  poidtion  it  held 
in  the  mueical  world  under  Rochlitz.  [M.C.C.] 

FIORAVANTI,  YALiamiio,  oomposer,  bom 
in  Rome  1770,  atoaed  niidw 8«1»  •*  tlie  'Ffetk 

de'  Turchini '  at  Naples,  His  first  opera  '  Coi 
znatti  il  savio  si  perde  '  produced  at  the  Pergula 
in  Fknenoe  1791,  was  followed  bv  at  least  50 
otlu  rs,  all  comic.  He  was  in>'itea  to  Paris  in 
couiscquence  of  the  Buccefis  of  'Le  Cantatrici 
Vill&ue'  (1806)  and  there  wrote  'I  virtuosi 
ambulanti'  (1807).  Tliese  two  were  on  the 
whole  his  beet  o(^>eras,  though  all  possessed  a 
genuina  win  of  comedy,  a  freshness,  amd  an 
aaaa  in  tiie  part-writing,  which  concealed  their 
triviality  and  want  of  originality,  and  made 
Ibam  popul.-u-  in  their  day.  In  June  18 16 
ba  anoeaaded  Jannaooni  aa  nuMatro  di  capeUa 
to  St  PMer*i  at  Rome,  and  while  in  that  poat 
wrote  a  quantity  of  church  imiHic  very  inferior 
to  hia  operas.  His  character  waa  ffentle  and 
fetMng ;  and  tiie  laat  few  yeaiB  of  lua  Ufa  were 
spent  very  quietly.  Ho  died  at  Capua,  on  his 
wav  to  Naples,  June  16,  1837.  Like  Paisiello 
and  other  oooaldenUe  Italian  oomposera  of  that 
date,  Fioravanti  waa  extinguished  by  Kosmni. 

Hia  son  Vivcenm,  bom  iSio,  also  composed 
opaiaa  with  ephemand  ■neoeai.  [H.C.G.] 

nORILLO,  FlDOUOO^riolhi-phiyer  and  com- 
poser, waa  lK»m  in  1753  at  Brunswick,  where  his 
iatlier  Jgnaziu,  a  Neapolitan  by  birth,  lived  as 
flondnetor  of  the  opena.  He  appears  to  have 
been  originally  a  player  of  the  mandoline,  and 
only  afterwards  to  have  token  up  the  violiii.  In 
1780  he  went  to  Poland,  and  about  the  year 
83  we  find  liim  oooduotor  of  the  band  at  aifm, 
tt^ara  he  stayed  ibr  two  years.  In  85  ne 
j)Iayt'd  witli  umih  bucccm  at  the  Concert  Sp^ 
rituel  at  Paris,  and  published  some  of  hia  OOUh 
poritioni^  wb'di  were  very  favouraUy  reoeired. 
In  1 7S8  he  went  to  London,  where  he  apjK'urs  to 
have  been  less  suooessful  as  a  violinist,  as  we 
eondode  flram  the  ihet  that  lie  played  ^  viola 
I>art  in  Salomon's  quartet-party.  His  last  ap- 
pearance in  public  in  Londcai  took  place  in  the 
year  1 794,  when  he  performed  a  Gonoerto  on  the 
viola  at  tne  Anticnt  (.'unct-rt.  Of  the  rest  of  his 
life  but  little  is  known,  except  tkut  he  went  from 
London  to  Amsterdam,  and  in  1 833  waa  in  Paris. 
Flaoe  and  date  of  his  de^th  are  not  known.  His 
numerous  comjiositions  are  Duoh  for  Violins,  for 
Piano  and  Violin,  and  Violin  and  Cello;  Trice 
Ibr  Flute,  Violin,  and  Tenor,  for  a  Violins  and 
Bassj  Quarieta  and  Quintets  ior  Stringed  In> 


struments;  Concertos  for  the  Violin;  OoMOrt* 
antes  for  a  Violins,  t-to.).  Tluy  wate  vew 
favourably  received  in  hid  tiuie,  and,  althom^ 
somewhat  dry  and  old -fashioned,  show  hia  to 
have  been  a  sound  and  earnest  masidan.  There 
is  however  one  particular  woi^  which  has  brought 
his  name  down  to  our  time,  and  vni\  pTv>bably 
long  reoiain  a  atandard.  Uia  36  Capiioea  ec 
Etndea  are  known  and  valued  by  every  vioBfr* 
player.  They  rank  with  the  da-Hiiical  atadiM 
of  Kieutaer  and  Bode^  and,  apart  fion  tibair 
naefalnesB,  are  not  without  merit  aaeomyoaUionfc 
They  have  been  edited  over  and  over  acraufflMHt 
recently  by  iferdinand  David  (Leipzig,  SenffV 
^»ohr  wrote  and  pabUahad  aa  aooompanvin^ 
vioHn-part  to  them.  [P.  D] 

FlOiilTUBE,  flowerets.  The  Italian  term  te 
omamaata  aaaias,  arpeggios,  turns,  shakes,  ate. 
— introduced  by  dngers  into  ain.  In  the  Iasi 
oenturv  aiis  were  oftm  writton  plain,  and  wers 
embroidered  fa^  the  sh^ws  aooording  to  their 
taste  and  ability.  Such  songs  aa  '  O  iW.<  v  00a- 
cento'  and  'Nel  cor  pih'  were  seldom  sung  alike 
by  two  different  lingen.  BoMiafa  ewny  ain 
were  written  for  the  same  tnatment — witness 
'  Non  pih  mesta.'  A  remnant  cf  ft  many  will 
still  remember  in  the  long  tasteU-ss  cadenxas 
indulged  in  at  the  cli«e  of  Il.iti  It !'«  airs.  This 
was  uU  very  well  as  l<*i)g  as  smgers  wtre  als9 
good  musicians,  and  as  long  aa  the  singing  waa 
more  thought  of  than  what  was  song.  But  now 
these  things  are  changed,  and  the  oompoea 
writes  exactly  what  he  intenda  to  be  amg^ 
notes,  nuances,  and  exprearion. 

The  practice  of '  fioriture'  was  not  unknown  to 
players  in  the  orchestra  as  well  as  to  func  n. 
Spohr  givea  some  amoatng  and  almoat  iacredibls 
inataaoaa  of  audi  fraaks  of  Home  and  CSariaato 
in  the  Tutd  of  his  'Scena  Cantante'  Concerto,  at 
Rome  in  1816  (Selbstbiographiu,  i.  330).  [G.] 

FIREWORK  MUSIC.  A  series  of  piece*— 
Overture,  Allegro,  Lentement,  Bourfe,  Lar?o 
aUa  sicilianak  iUlegro.  and  a  Minaet%  all  in  the 
key  of  D — written  by  Handel  and  performed  at 
the  Fireworks  given  in  the  (Irtien  Park,  April 
37,  1749«  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace  of  Aix-1*- 
Chapelle.  The  band— 100  in  all  owilaiwiil  ^4 
oboes,  I  2  ba^isoonB,  9  fenonpelik  9  bcn^  3  tim- 
pani, besides  string  £G.] 

FIRING  is  pulling  aU  the  bells  in  a  tow«r  at 
once,  ho  a,s  to  in.ike  them  strike  together.  It  if 
practised  in  FiHgland  on  yeciMljr  jcvfal  or 
moamfid  opwiinmi  on  13m  latter  wiA  tte  hA 
mufflciL  [C.AWT.] 

FIS  and  FISIS.  the  German  terms  fur  FS  and 
Fx.  The  equivalent  French  terms  are  Fa  a&aa 
and  Pa  double  die*e. 

FISCHER.  A  family  of  singers  of  the  iSth 
and  19th  centuries.  The  founder  waa  Lodwij^ 
a  Bass,  of  whom  Otto  Jahn  (Moaart.  and  ed.  u 
661,  630)  speaks  as  *an  artist  of  extra^^nlinsrv- 
gift,  fur  compaiis,  power,  and  beauty  of  votcc, 
and  artistic  perfection  \«>iix  in  singing  and  play- 
ing, probably  the  greatest  German  bass  sing--r.'.' 
He  was  bora  at  Mayeno^  ^74^       well  kMuyrm 
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at  the  thoatres  of  Munich  (1778),  Vienna  (7p\ 
Paris  (83 \  Italy  (S4\  lit-rlin  (88),  eto.  He 
<lif<l    at    Purlin.   Julv    10.  i!^-'5. 
He  wjiM  the  ori^'iiuil  Osniiii  in  tho  tz 
'  Entfuhrung,'  and  had  a  ci>inpas8  ^  — 

of  two  octavcfi  and  a  half  '  all  1 


round,  even,  and  in  tune'  (Keich-  '•' 
•idt). 

Fiflcker  wm  »  great  ally  of  Moiart's,  who 

fbr  him  'l^on  so,  d*onde  riene,*  and 
nuntioaa  him  with  affection  — *  A  truly 
▼mott,  though  the  Archbishop  told  me 
1m  eang  too  low  for  a  ban,  and  I  awiired  him  he 

■hoiild  sing  higher  next  time'  (Sept.  26,  81)  ; 
*A  man  whoae  low  is  irretrievable'  (Feb.  5,  83); 

*  I  went  to  aee  the  Itethm ;  I  eamiot  deseribe 

thfir  Joy.  the  whole  fautflj  desire  to  be  re- 
membered to  you'  (March  17,  8t).  The  others 
of  the  fiunfly  were  hie  wife  Barbara,  a  more  than 

re8|>*Htahle  ainger  and  actre,Ha  ;  his  son  Jo»ej)h 
(1780-1862),  also  a  hasH  of  renown,  but  more 
known  as  an  Impreiiario  than  a  Hinger;  his 
<1n!iu'liten*  Fischer- Vernier — who  in  187;  foumleii 
a  «in^ing  fichool  of  great  repute  for  girU  in 
Vienna — and  Wilhelmine,  and  Joseph's  adopted 
daughter,  Fii«^her  -  Manfia,  all  good  efficient 
intelligent  artiHts.  [M.C.C.] 
FISCHER,  GoTTFBiKD,  son  of  a  master  baker 
of  Bonn,  lx)m  there  July  21,  1780 — ten  years 
•fter  Heethovuu ;  the  author  of  a  narrative  or 
eoUaetion  of  anecdotes  on  Bonn  and  the  Bee- 
thoven family,  their  circumstances  and  connect- 
iuiiH,  from  the  grandfather  of  Ludwig  to  Ludwig's 
own  youth.  "The  Fischers  lived  at  934  in  tho 
Kbeingasae,  in  which  the  Beethovens  also  lived 
from  1775.  and  which  waa  fbr  hmg  hdieved  to 
b0  the  birthplace  of  the  composer.  Fischer's 
BMifttive  watt  not  committed  to  writing  till  1838. 
and  though  highly  carious  and  intereeting,  and 
written  with  apparent  ^"/ia  fiilf",  cannot  be 
closely  relied  on  as  to  dates.  It  has  been  ufiod 
•ad  employed  by  Thayer  in  his  Life  of  Beethoven 
(ace  vol.  i.  Anhang  vii.\  [G.] 

Fli^'UEH,  JouANM  Christian  ,  diHiiugiiished 
oboiet,  bonii733  at  Freiburg  (Breiniiau),  was  for 
witne  years  in  tlic  court  band  at  DreixJen,  then 
in  the  service  of  Frederic  the  Great>  and  after 

•  enocessftJ  eoneert  tour  by  Mamihelm,  Holland, 
an<l  Pari-,  canie  to  I>»n<l(>n.  and  made  his  first 
apiiearance  at  the  Thatched  Ilouiie,  J  une  2, 1 768 ; 
J.  C.  Baoh  piayiiig  tiba  'pianoforte'  for  the  first 
iinM  at  the  same  concert.  Fifdier  wa^  fnr  many 
janrs  a  great  attraction  at  the  liiu-ii  Abel  and 
vanzhall  concerts,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Queen  s  baml  plftye<l  frequently  before  the  court. 
II in  playing  of  iiaudel's  fourth  oIkm;  concerto  at 
the  Handel  C!omm«inantion  in  1 784  so  delighted 
the  King  that  he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in 
m  note  on  his  book  of  the  words.  (Memoir  of 
Dr.  Bumey  by  Mme.  D'Arblay,  ii.  385.)  His 
tone  most  have  been  very  powerfiil  since  Gianiini 
the  violiiiiet  characterised  it  aa  'inch  an  impu- 
drtirr  of  tone  as  no  other  instrument OOttld  contend 
with' ;  and  aooording  to  the  ABCDario  '  it  waa 
wary  tea  and  inexpNssibly  weiknaaaged.*  On 
Ifea  death  of  SlHikj,  HMt«  of  tfaa  Kii«*a  taBd 


(i  78fi">,  Fi-scher  conij»eted  with  Burney  and  others 
for  the  vacant  poet,  but  Farsons  wm  apfxiinted, 
and  Fischer  soin  after  went  abmad,  probal>ly  in 
disgust  at  his  failure.  Mozart  in  1766  as  a  boy 
had  been  enchanted  with  his  pUying  in  HoUan^ 
but  on  hearing  him  again  in  V'ienna,  severely 
criticises  him  (letter  to  his  fether,  April  4/  1 787), 
and  cond<  iMii^  ilike  his  tone,  his  execution,  Mid 
his  compositions.  From  1790  he  remained  in 
London.  While  playing  at  court  he  waa  struck 
with  paralysi.H,  ami  dieil  April  29,  1800  (eee 
'  Times'  of  May  1 ),  Kelly,  in  his  'Beminiscencea* 
(▼oL  i.  9>,  givei  an  aneedote  of  Fisdier's  pride 
as  an  artist.  A  certain  nobleman  having  invited 
him  to  supper  much  against  his  will,  said  when 
he  arrived,  *I  hope,  Mr.  nedher,  you  have 
brought  your  ol>oe  in  your  juvket';  to  which  he 
replied.  '  No,  my  lord ;  my  oboe  never  sups,'  and 
instantly  left  tlie  houte.  Ha  waa  vary  iiitfmata 
with  dainslvtrough,  who  waa  a  great  lover  of 
music,  and  whi>so  pretty  daughter  Marv  he 
married,  though  the  fatlier  gave  a  ven,'  unwilling 
ct>nKent.  foresetin'.,'  the  short  dnnitinn  of  the 
nuuriage.  (Fulcher's  Life  of  Gainslwrough.) 
There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Fischer  by  CMna" 
borough  at  Hamj)ton  Court  (private  dining-pix>m, 
No.  747).  Thicknesse  mentions  a  second  in  full 
uniform sc^let  and  gold  like  »  oobNid  of  the 
Foot  Guards.' 

Zuck  and  Kellner  were  his  beet-known  p\ipils 
in  London.  J.  C.  Bach  wrote  a  quartet  for  two 
oltoes,  vioia»  and  oello,  for  him,  which  he  often 
played.  Hia  own  oomporitions  (of  whidi  F4tia 
and  Gerber  give  a  partial  list)  consist  of  sohw, 
duets»  oonoertoe,  quartets,  etc.  On  this  point 
the  ABCDario  layt,  'aa  a  oompoeer  hie  desure  to 
be  original  ofVen  makes  him  intriMluce  whimsical 
and  outre  passages,  which  nothing  but  his  playing 
oould  cover.'  Mozart,  in  spite  of  his  un£svour- 
able  opinion  of  him.  inmiortalised  his  minuet  by 
writing  variations  for  it  (1773),  which  he  often 
played  to  display  his  bravura  (Kiichel,  No.  17^). 
'This  minuet  waa  then  all  tho  rage,'  as  Kelly 
writes,  after  hearing  Fischer  ph^'  it  in  Dublin 
(Bain.  i.  9),  and  it  conUnned  to  ha  the  rage  for 
many  years.  [( ' .  F .  P.  ] 

FXijCHHOFF.  The  Fischhotf  Mii.  is  the 
name  of  a  ooUeotlon  of  many  and  Taloabla 
particulars  of  Beethoven's  life  existing  in  the 
Boyal  Library  at  Berlin.  A  short  biography 
of  the  oompoeer  waa  publiihed  aeon  altar  fab 


death  by  Schlos-S'  r.  which  was  even  more  im- 
perfect and  incorrect  than  such  hasty  compilations 
are  went  to  be.  It  waa  quiddy  followed  (Oct.  6, 
1827)  by  a  public  notice  from  Hotschevar,  the 
Itgil  representative  of  the  Beethoven  family,  to 
the  efiect  that  an  adequate  biography  was  in 
preparation  wliirh  would  corr*  ct  the  many  and 
important  errors  to  be  found  in  .Scldoeser.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  oolleotion. 
On  Carl  van  P.cethoven's  majority  it  came  into 
his  hantb,  and  at  length,  after  some  vicissitudes, 
into  tliose  of  Fischhoff,  from  whom  it  waa  ac- 
quired  by  the  Berlin  Libraiy,  wltera  it  rauiaina 
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SOFF. 

•tin  mxptXMnBi  M  »  whole.  It  eontelm  copies 

of  a  vast  number  of  letters  and  documonts  n.nny 
of  which  no  longer  eXMt;  of  mmnuraa  lii  and 
TCmMki  leribbleaVy  Beethoven  in  pocktt  b<H>k8 
and  journals  ;  of  the  pernonal  recollections  of  liirf 
intimate  friend  Zmedkall;  and  uf  a  few  i)nnt«d 
BMtariabr  dating  from  1830  to  37.  Mr.  Thayer 
Uipears  to  have  been  the  first  of  IW-thoven's 
Uogniphuni  to  make  systematic  use  of  this  im- 
portant source,  and  it  in  from  the  let  volume  of 
his  111 ography  (p.  ix)  th»t  the  Above  infonnation 
is  ubtiuued.  L^-] 
FISH,  WnUAV,  born  in  Konrieh  in  1775, 
Iboeame,  early  in  life,  a  \ni»Hni8t  in  the  theatre 
tiiere.  Ue  was  next  a  teacher  of  music,  then 
principal  obobt  at  the  theatre,  eto.,  and  event- 
ually Itader  of  the  band  at  the  concerts.  He 
numbered  among  his  pupila  Edwanl  Taylor, 
•ftorwMida  pwBwwr  of  mode  in  Gresham  Col- 
lf;,'t',  and  Ceitrijo  Perry,  afterwards  leader  of  the 
band  of  the  Sacred  liarmonic  Society.  He  died, 
•k*v«7«dvMioedage,nb<>ut  i863or4.  He  com- 
poeed  numerou  MBgi^  Mid  other  vocal  deoea,  and 
oonoertoi  for  vaiiooi  iaalramenta.  [W.fl.H.] 

FISHER,  JoBK  Abraham,  Mtn.  Doe.,  mm 

bom  at  DunstaViIe,   1744.     He  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  viuUn  \mder  Pinto,  and  nuule  his 
fint  appearanee  in  pnbUe  In  July  1765  at  the 
Kmg'H  Theatre,  in  a  onctirt  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Musical  Fund.    About  1770  he  married  a 
dftogfater  of  Powell  the  actor,  and  became,  in  her 
riL,'ht,  proprietor  of  a  sixteonth  nharc  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre.     He  coinjKiscd  for  that  and 
other  theatres  tliu  TTuisic  for  the  following  pan* 
tjmimea,  viz.  '  The  Monster  of  the  Wood,*  1772 : 
•The  Sylphs.'  1774;  'Prometheus,'  1776;  and 
•The  Norwood  Gip«ie»/  1777;  and  also  music 
for  the  opening  of  *  Macbeth.'    On  July  a,  1777, 
an  oratorio  by  Fisher,  entitled  '  Providence,*  was 
performed  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  at  Oxford, 
and  au  the  5th  of  the  aame  month  the  oomnoeer 
(aa  a  member  of  Magdalen  College)  aoomnalated 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  l)(K^tor  of  Mu«ic. 
Hie  oratorio  was  performed  in  Freemaaona'  Hall, 
London,  on  May  sB.  1778.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
MidilliAsex  Hospital,  and  agjiin  in  17S0.    On  the 
death  of  his  wife  Fiaher  disposed  of  his  interest 
in  Oovont  Garden  Theatre,  and  started  oo  a 
professional  tour  thnju^h  RuM>ia  and  Germany. 
In  1784  he  reached  Vienna,  where  he  induced 
the  jonthful  Anna  Selina  Storace  to  become 
his  I'econd  wiff— contrary  to  the  .i<U'ice  of  all 
her  friends.    Tlie  union  i)rovc»l  jin  unhappy  one, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  parties  separated  and  the 
vnU-  never  after  u»ed  her  husband's  name.  The 
Ein[>tiror,  incensed  at  Storace's  having  had  to 
submit  to  blows  from  her  husband,  ordertMl  Fisher 
to  quit  his  dominiena.  He  then  went  to  Dublin 
and  gave  concerts  in  the  Rotunda.  When  or  where 
his  existence  terminated  is  unknown.  IVsitlea 
the  above-named  oompositioni  Fisher  published 
•quia  ^mphemae  fo  orahestak.        [w.  H.H.] 

FTTZWILLIAM,  BinrABO  FkAXOis,  son  of 

Eilw.-ird  and  Frances  Fitzwilliani  —  l>oth  .at-lors 
and  ttiugera— bom  in  1824.    lie  was  eUucultxl 


IFTIZWILLIAM  OQLLBCTIOK. 

far  the  musical  profession,  and  devoted  himsdf 

specially  U*  the  study  of  coiu[>osiiion.  In  1S53 
he  publinhed  a  eet  of  12  aoivj^i  which  wtre  uiudi 
ndmired,  and  in  the  same  year  wan  appointed 
director  of  the  music  at  the  Hayniarkct  Theatre, 
where  he  produced  an  ojierctta  citlled  *  Love's 
Alarms,*  and  music  for  some  minor  i>itees.  About 
1855  he  marrie<l  Miss  Ellen  Chaplin,  a  membsr 
of  the  Haymarkot  company,  so  well  known  ai 
Mrs.  E.  Fitzwilliam.  His  oompositious  were 
(listinguished  by  an  inleUuMDoe  which  gava 
promise  of  great  exodlflBoe  when  he  should  have 
fully  mastered  the  technicalities*  of  his  art — a 


hope  disappointed  by  his  early  death,  after  a 
lingering  lUneas.  on  Jen.  30. 1857.  BmUm  the 
HiiUi^ii  abnive  mentioned,  he  published  a  Te  Deuin. 
and  a  hym%  *0  iaoompreheuidble  Creator.'  A 
(luartafcfrma  the  fttOMr  b  given  by  Mr.  Hnllah 
inhk'SaeradifiuiolbrFmflyUW  tW.H.H.] 

FITZWILLIAM  COLLECTION,  THE.  In 
the  year  1816  Viscount  Fitzwilliam  died,  leaving 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  of  which  he  wasa 
member,  the  annual  inttrt^t  on  X*i 00.000  in 
money,  and  a  large  number  of  valuable  naintinff, 
bo<^iks,  engravings,  and  other  wotha  of  art.  Of 
thef^e  a  ct)llection  of  MS.  tmisic  fonns  a 
Its  must  prominent  features  are  the  Vii 
book  of  Queen  EUaabetfa ;  aTolameofanthMttsia 
the  handwriting  of  Henry  Purcell,  and  another 
in  that  of  Dr.  Blow,  containing  various  pieces  not 
yet  printed ;  and  a  misceUaneona  oaUeotion  mt- 
bracin-;  the  works  of  more  than  250  oompoeeri. 
nioHtly  of  the  17th  and  i8th  centuries,  ami  chit-Hy 
of  the  Italian  school;  as  for  instance  Clari, 
3  MaMW's,  3  Dixit  Dominus,  a  Suib.it,  a  C<-ti- 
fitebor  etc.;  Lso,  a  Mass,  a  Jiiservre,  3  Dixit — 
k  5,  h  8  (in  antograph)  and  &  10;  an  Oratorio 
etc;  CoLOSXA,  a  Magnificat,  a  Cunfitebor,  a 
Domiue  ad  adjuvandum,  a  l^tus  vir,  a  Dixit  etc; 
JoMEl.Li,  a  Mitjcrere,  a  Dixit  i^h  8),  2  Openi«.  an 
Oratorio,etc;  Boxo2icu(i,aMa8sC1^8j^anOpeta» 
a  Psalm,  Cantatas,  eto. ;  PKSGOLin,  «  Maes,  a 
Kyrie  and  Gloria  (K  lo\  pirtion.s  of  a  Dixit  etc.; 
DOBAMT^a  Messa  de'  Morti     8),  a  Lit^y  and 
Motets.  In  addition  to  tiiese  there  is  the  aoto- 
graph  of  a  Symphony  in  F,  'di  me  Giuseppe 

Haydn  78 7,'  and  some  interesting  MSS.  in 
Handel's  autograph.  Kelway  is  said  to  have 
been  cuiployed  by  Loni  FitswilUam  to  ooDeet  far 
him  in  Italy. 

A  iKtrtion  of  the  above  marie  was  published  by 
the  late  Vincoit  Novello  in  1825  by  i>ermis«ioD 
of  the  Univenity  anthorities.  The  liA  ia  aa  fal- 
lows 


Bonno,  Cam  ttneto. 
■oaondnt,  BtrnmlM. 

Uo.  In  te  Domiue.  Oroh. 
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I>o.  T«  etfn  ^UMMMa 
r«far<>  .\im-ti. 
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1>(X  t>ijii«  knlmnin.  Orfh. 
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FLAGEOLET. 


ONh. 

IW).  Gloria  Patrl. 
l)">.  rtraiiim  cor, 
1>U.  (ilCUt  rnt. 

Dannie.  I'aiitau  DoolM. 
Du.  I'roUilitt  DM 

iemtlU.  Cootnn*  hoc 

|<ei<.  AnKn.  A  la  Orch. 
I>i.  <  tiri>(u»  rikrta«ett. 
IK>.  Cum  .'*arii-tit  tiplritu.  Orch, 
Do.  Dixit  Pomlnui,  *  8.  Orch. 
Dix  Kyrte  cMmo. 


Otrl.  Hirut  «nit.  Orrh.  T>n>,  Sleultnl.  ONl).(INlittoA\. 

Ik..  Hi.  IK  rr^i.  Orcli.  !>«■  tilrut AUk  OtckOMxit 

Do.  tilAlAt  Uttier.  Unb,  In  V). 

P^rinMiimiiiMow.  Do.TuesSMaerttMaMitttoAX 

lXxTue.8«3erdu*.  Ordb  (Dixit 
toDX 

DixTitMaMMta.  ONb,aMril 

In  0!. 

Ul.l.  Audlyl  »(>C«m.  AC 

^  ilt'>rlt.  Krglna  (  cell. 
MsrtJnt,  Kkut  emt.  Orch. 

Do.  Hlcut  enl,  4  S.  Orch. 
O.  Lmiki.  illcBt  ■Wtntlllll 

I'llntrtiia.  Et  taauattoa. 

I'crtrotcol,  Uumlnus  a  deitrli,  i  6. 
Orch. 

INi.  i.lori*  Tatrt.  Orth. 
T<'i.  Jursvit  l>ofl[daiia 
Da  fticut  era*. 

[GO 

FINTA  GfARDINIERA,  LA.  Open  bnffa 

in  3  acts,  author  of  libretto  unknown  ;  music  by 
Iklnzart ;  produced  at  Munich  Jan.  13,  1775. 

FI>'TA  SEMPLICE,  LA.  Opera  buffa  in 
3  aete;  libretto  by  Coltellini,  music  by  Mozart; 
OompoMd  at  Vienna  in  176S,  when  he  was  only 
12,  but  apparently  never  put  on  the  utage. 

FLADT,  Amtoit,  eminent  obotst,  born  1775 

at  Maniihi  iin,  .stmlied  uudt-r  Rainni,  succeeiled 
liebrun  in  the  orchestra  at  Munich  (i  790).  He 
temrelled  maeh,  viating  Vienna  (1793),  Italy, 
the  TjTol,  the  Rhine,  &ixony,  Pmiisia.  England 
(179^)1  Bohemia,  Uunga^,  and  Fnmce.  When 
In  London  tlie  Prinoe  of  Walei  made  Um  Ubeial 
offers  to  remain  in  England,  After  iSio  he 
resided  entirely  at  Munich.  He  oompotted  three 
coQcertinofl  for  oboe  and  €nilM■tn^  and  some 
pieces  for  two  flageolets.  [M.  C. ('.] 

FLAGEOLET.  The  IV«nch  and  Italian  term 
tor  tbe  bannonio  notes  in  the  violin  and  other 

instnimentfi  of  that  tribe;  doubtli-sH  ho  calbtl 
because  in  quality  thoy  leeemUed  the  flageolet. 
[EUBiioflnoB.] 

FLAGEOLET  (Old  Fr.  JU^ol).  The  modem 
form  of  the  old  F/ntf  d  hec  or  stmii,'ht  flute.  The 
up{>er  part  consiste  of  a  plain  ni<>iith|iie<;e,  leading 
to  a  cavity,  in  which  to  a  sounding-lip  eamokly 
roBcimbling  that  of  an  open  pipe  in  the  organ. 
Tfae  air  is  shaped  by  a  thin  groove  into  a  flat 
sheet,  which  strikes  against  the  feather-edge  of 
ian  uperture  fonned  in  the  intermediate  part  of 
tiie  imtmment.  The  Tibratioiu  thoi  originated 
pass  int«  a  conical  tube,  which,  unlike  the  organ- 
pipe,  is  funmhed  with  lateral  holes,  and  some- 
Unm  with  keys.  The  fdndamental  note  of  the 
■poelring  tbmat,  being  ctjercdl  difTorent 
lengths  of  couiionant  tube,  gives  a  simple  scale ; 
whioi  eaa  be  extended  b^  nmng  ^rind  in  mora 
strongly,  and  thun  pro<li]cing  the  Ibfit  ttro  or 
three  harmonica  of  the  ground  tone. 

The  simplest  form  of  the  Flageolet  is  the 
ordinary  tin  whintle  with  six  h<>If«.  This  con- 
•ists  of  a  conical  tul>e  of  metal  stopped  at  the 
top  by  ft  square  block  of  wood,  except  in  a 
narrow  anterior  fiKsure.  Il«low  tho  fissure  is 
a  gap,  the  lower  e<lge  of  wliich  in  flattene<I  po 
na  to  cut  and  intercept  the  stream  of  air.  In 
more  elaborate  instruments  a  chaml)er  is  added 
above  containing  moist  sponge  intended  to  hold 
fnifili      oondemed  nuietim  of  tiie  fanaAh* 


In  the  whistle,  and  in  tho  EnirliKh  Flaircolt  t, 
the  scale  is  siniplv  that  of  tho  Flute;  indeed, 
flutes  are  nia  lc  rp  tu  u)ii(  )i  the  UHual  heail  can 
be  removeil  and  tlnit  i>f  the  H-aireolet  substituted, 
^e  French  FUigeolet  is  similar  in  its  upper 
part,  but  possesses  a  more  complicated  loal^  and 
an  abundance  of  auxiliary  keys. 

The  invention  of  the  Fhtgeolet  is  ascribed  by 
Bumey  (Hist.  iii.  278  note)  to  the  Sieur  Ju\  igny, 
who  played  it  in  the  fiunooi '  fiallet  oomique  de  la 
Royne,'  1 581.  In  Ibe  time  of  Menennus  (1600- 
If  4"^)  the  I  riiuipal  teju-her  and  player  was  Le 
Vacher  (^Hawkins,  chap.  ia6).  It  am)ear8  to 
have  enpeneded  ibe  more  meient  Reeorder, 
much  as  the  Violin  did  the  Viol.  Tlie  two  were 
obviously  for  a  time  in  use  together  in  this 
country;  ftr  the  'Genteel  Companioa,  being 
exact  directions  for  the  Rcconlcr,  carefully  com- 
posed and  gathered  by  Humphrey  Salter,'  i« 
dated  from  the  '  Lute  in  St.  Ptal*e  ehofdiyard* 
in  16S3,  wht'H'as  the  'Pb  asint  companion,  or 
new  lessons  ami  instructions  lor  the  Flagelet  by 
Thomas  Greeting,  Gent.'  WM  'printed  for  J. 
Play  ford,  and  sold  at  his  shop  near  the  Temple 
Church'  in  1682.  The  former  work  gives  a  plate 
of  the  long  bulky  Recorder,  reaching  halfway 
down  to  the  player's  knee,  whereas  the  latter 
represents  him  sitting  over  a  table  on  which  lies 
his  book,  holding  in  his  mouth  and  hands  the 
'FUgelet^*  a  pipe  not  more  than  nine  inches 
long ;  on  the  table  liei  one  lomewbat  larger, 
apparently  nltoiit  twelve  inches  in  biiutli.  'It 
may  be  carried  in  the  pobket>  and  so  without  any 
tnrable  be  a  oompeidon  by  land  and  by  water.* 
In  the  Fame  way  tho  early  Violins  were  tt-inied 
piccoli  Violini  alia  Frances  in  opposition  to  the 
more  bulky  VioL  Both  instmmeBts  read  from  a 
staff  of  six  lineti,  e.-wh  of  which  reprc-ents  a  hole 
to  be  stopped.  In  the  Recorder  music  the  tune, 
with  proper  notes  and  time,  is  placed  on  a  statf 
above,  wher»:as  in  the  Flageolet  a  single  synibtd 
above  the  sUitf  shows  the  time,  but  not  the  in- 
tervals of  the  melody.  The  recorder  had  a  top 
hole  stopped  with  the  left  thumb,  followed  by 
three  fi>r  the  first  three  fingers  of  that  hand,  a 
fifth  stopped  by  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand, 
and  four  more  with  the  nght  fingen.  It  tliua 
possesses  a  scale  of  eight  note*.  Tbe  flageolet 
has  only  six  hok-js,  stoppe^l  by  a  difrcrtul  ar- 
rangement i  their  closure  being  appropriated 
suocieMlvely  to  the  Uramb,  firrt,  and  second 
i  fingers  of  the  left,  followed  in  order  by  the  first 
finger,  thumb,  and  second  fingers  of  the  right 
hand.  This  fingering  seems  to  be  unique  of  its 
kind,  and  persists  in  the  Fn  inh  Flageolet. 

The  Double  fiageolet  was  iuventea  by  a  person 
named  Bainbridge  about  1800,  and  his  Method 
for  the  instrument  is  supplemented  after  alM)ut 
30  years  by  his  son-in  law.  It  consists  of  t\so 
'  patent  Hageolets.  the  sides  dose  to  e.-u  li  ot  h.  r  ; 
the  one  h:is  seven  holes  in  front  and  one  behind ; 
the  othir  only  four  in  front.  The  seven-holed 
Flageolet  is  played  with  the  left  hand,  the  four- 
boleil  Flageolet  is  played  with  the  right  hand; 
and  in  playing  duets  you  will  in  general  have 
ib»  same  number  of  hoM  oovered  on  the  second 
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FUgeoIet  as  on  the  first.*  From  the  examples 
it  appears  that  in  this  case  the  two  uuttrumeuts 
play  in  tlnnln;  intervals  larger  than  this  being 
|)i>ii&ible  in  a  few  cases.  The  two  tubes  are  twt 
in  a  singl*  block  and  blown  by  one  mouthpteoe. 
Contrivanoea  were  added  for  silencing  one  of  the 
two  pi[>es  when  required,  but  they  seem  to  have 
been  often  blown  in  uniHou  to  a  single  note. 
The  iuskrumenfc,  though  atili  within  the  memory 
of  tome,  has  entirely  teuA  moit  dwenredly  gone 
out  of  use.  N'o  iinisic  >if  inpadttMBoe  Msnu  to 
have  been  oomposed  for  it. 

Hie  ringle  fingluh  and  n«n^  Flafeolete  are 
still  to  hi'  iiH-t  with,  rhii'fly  in  iliuu-i"  iiuisic. 
The  former  has  been  described  as  a  simple  form 
of  Floto  h  bee.  The  latter  la  a  far  more  com* 
plic.itp<1  insfrumcnt,  posses-Hinj;  two  holes  for  the 
thumbs  at  the  back  and  four  in  front  for  the  two 
first  fingers  of  the  two  hands.  Indeed  it  ia 
distinctly  a  descendant  of  the  old  Flageolet 
given  above.  The  half-stopping  of  the  left  hand 
thumb-hole  by  means  of  a  grooved  plate  for  the 
thuml>-nail,  and  the  introdnrtixii  of  the  tip  of 
the  right  little  finger  int4)  thu  small  everted 
bell  at  the  bottom  of  the  instrument,  are  devices 
peculiar  to  this  difficult  but  rather  ineffective 
instrument.  Its  compass  is  two  ^ 
octaves  and  three  semitonefl  from  ^ 

G  on  the  treble  stave.     A  full   

Method  is  publi^ihed  by  Bousquet.  ^  


The  Fla''eolct  is  never  fouml  in 


cnhestral  scores,  but  there  is  a  tradition  of  some 
authority  that  the  lolo  part  m  'O  ruddier  than 
the  cherry.*  marked  in  t]i>'  ncore  as  '  Flauto,'  was 

Slayed  in  Uandul's  time  on  the  flageolet ;  and  Mr. 
allivan  has  introdaaed  It  with  eaoeUent  elltet  in 
the  part  of  Dr.  Daly  in  hi«  'Soroercr.'  [W.H.S.3 

PLAMAND-GRfeTRY,  I/^iirs  Victor,  bom 
1764,  married  the  niece  of  GrtHry,  and  bought 
'I'Enmtageb'near  MontmorBncy,  long  the  alters 

iiate  rtwiilence  of  K'Missfaii  and  (  Jr<  try,  and  the 
buriiil  j'liu'e  of  the  latter.  An  utfi  r  hu  made,  but 
8iib»e(jiiently  withdrew,  of  prt-st  nting  GrMry's 
heart  to  Li*^ge,  the  native  plat-e  of  tho  fomjH»fi<'r, 
involved  him  in  a  long  and  ruinouH  lawauit, 
which  finally  went  againafe  him.  Be  died  in 
Paris,  July  1843.  [M.C.C.] 

FLAT.  A  term  employed  ia  the  sense  of 
lowering ;  an  artist  idngs  or  plays  flat  when  his 
iiotc-.H  are  below  the  ri^^lit  pitrli.  B  flat  is  a 
semitone  lower  than  B,  E  flat  than  J:^  and  so 
on ;  to  'flatten*  (ftAMwr)  a  aound  or  an  Instrument 
is  to  make  it  lower  than  l>efore,  jii.-<t  a.s  to 
'sharpen'  it  is  to  raise  it.  The  sign  used  to 
denote  this  flattenlnf  In  srasie  la  b,  called  a 
flat— Fr.  h^mol;  It:d.  lUmnlU;  Genu.  /fr.  It 
has  been  already  shown  under  Accidkktals  and 
B  (p.  19a  and  107)  how  the  signa  of  the  flat  (b) 
and  aatoial  ( i|)  were  derived  from  two  forms  uf 
the  letter  b.  A  double  flat  is  a  dc-i«cent  of  two 
■emitones,  and  Is  marked  by  bP.  The  flat  of  a 
note  is  not  the  same  pitch  vdfKw  not  t,'ive  the 
same  number  of  vibrations)  as  the  shatp  of  tliu 
note  a  tone  baloir  It,  though  on  a  kegred  instru- 
ment the  two  an  wpwaonted  bj  tha  oms  Uack 


TLIGHT. 

key ;  nor  are  B  and  £  the  same  as  Cb  and  Fb«-' 
and  Bo  on.    This  will  be  explafaied  under  Ii- 

TERVAL. 

In  (ierman  musical  nomenclature  the  notes 
are  flattened  by  adding  es  to  the  letter,  as  Es, 
Des,  Ges,  etc.,  A  flat  is  As,  and  B  flat  B,  thoujdi 
Hes  has  been  used.  Double  flats  are  Deses,  etc 
The  b  and  f  in  German  literatiu«  were  formeilj 
used  to  expreai  minor  and  miyor,  as  6b  fiv  O 
minor,  Df  Ibr  D  major,  and  even  Eb  ftr  B 
minor,  and  As  J  for  A  flat  major.  (See  the 
earlier  Indexes  of  the  AUgemeine  mnsikaliscihe 
Zeitung  for  frequent  inataneei  of  fUa  etraurs 
usage.)  Such  ambiguities  are  now  avoidt»d  bv 
the  use  of  the  words  dar  and  for  major  and 
minar.  [O-l 

FLAT  FTFTTI  is  an  int.r%-al  which  is  less 
b^  one  semhoue  than  a  |ieriect  fifth,  and  is 


FLAUTO  TRAVER.«?0  (Ital.:  Fr.  FtnU 
travtnitrt).  The  distinguishing  name  of  the 
Flute  with  a  lateral  mouthpiece,  bdd  aenm  tha 

performer,  as  opposed  to  the  Flute  A  hfc  or  Fla- 
gi>ok  t,  hel.l  Htnught  in  front.  [Flutk.]  (^W.iLS.} 
FLEMING,  Alkxandkr.   minister  of  the 
Scotch  Chun^h,  author  of  two  small  treatises  in 
&vour  of  the  introduction  of  otgans  into  Scotch 
chiuvhee  (Glasgow  1808),  the  first  suggestiflB  af 
the  kind  since  the  Reformation.  [M.C.CL] 
i     FLTEGENDF  HOLL.VNDFR,  DER.  Op^r» 
I  in  3  AcU,  words  and  music  by  liichani  Wagiw*; 
prtKl.ii-ed  at  Dresden,  Jan.  2,  1843.    In  Loodon 
I  at  Drury  Lane,  as  T/Ollanilcse  (iiinnato,  July  13. 
,  1870;  and  by  Carl  iiosa,  as  the  Flying  Dutch- 
,  man,  at  the  Lyceum,  Oct.  1876 ;  at  C<>veal 
I  Garden  as*  II  Vascello  fiuitasma,  June  16,  77. 
The  words  wore  sold  by  Wagner  to  the  manager 
of  the  Grand  Op<^ra  in  184 1,  set  by  Dietuch  as 
I  Le  Vaisscau  fantOuM^  and  breugl^  out  there 
!  Nov.  9,  1842.  [G,] 
I     FLIGHT,  BurJAMnr,  an  eminent  organ  builder, 
born  alK)nt  1 7'>7,  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Flight, 
who,  in  the  latti-r  part  of  the  last  century,  carried 
on,  in  partnerHhip  with  John  Kelly,  imder  the 
style  of  '  Flight  and  Kelly,'  the  business  of  organ 
building  at  Exeter  Change.  Young  Flight  leaned 
the  art  of  constructing  organs  from  his  father. 
About  the  year  1800  he  onmrnenned  hnsiwes^ 
I  in  partnership  with  Joaeph  RohsoB,  in  liile 
Street.  I>eicc8ter  Stjuare,  under  the  style  of '  Flight 
1  and  Bobeon.'   They  afterwards  removed  to  St. 
I  Martin's  Lane,  where  thejr  ewistruoled  and  far 
many  years  piil)li("lv  exhibitcti  the  Ajiollonfcvin. 
I  (^See  AroUiOMlcox.]    The  partnership  was  dis* 
solved  In  1833,  after  which  Flight,  in  conjimcftftoM 
witli  his  son,  .7.  Flight,  who  had  long  actaTeiy 
assisted  him,  carried  on  business  in  St.  Hartin's 
I  I^ne,  as  'Flight  and  Son.'   Flight  invented 
many  improvement^  in  onjan  building  which 
pn^jmred  the  way  lor  utill  su{>eriur  meohantsm* 
I  Auumgst  them  wa.s  an  apparatus  for 
the  wind.  a<l(l«nl  to  the  bellows  during  a 
tion  of  Father  Schmidt's  organ  at  Trinity  ( 
I  Cambridge,  whioh  nreoeil^.  and  pomibly  sng- 
1  gested,  Uw  wwiwiaB  haUvna.  £.  Flighi  dial 
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in  if?47  apo'l  So.  and  Rohtion  in  JS76.    Fli^'ht's  ' 
sun  cuntiuuus  the  busiDess  in  8t.  Martina  Lane 
lUMitttiMaMiiaof'Fl^litaiidSaii.'  [W.H.Ii.J 

FLINTOFT.  Rkv.  Li'ke,  wiw  appointt-d  Gen- 
tiemui  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  1715,  having 
bMn  Friect-Vfear  of  Unooln  CSMihedral  from 
170410  1714.    In  July  1719  he  wajj  appointe-1 
Reader  in  Wlutehall  chapel.    He  watt  alao  a  , 
minor  ommhi  of  Weetmhister  Abbey.   He  died  < 
K'lv.  3.  1727.    He  U  presumed  to  have  invented  j 
the  double  chant,  his  beautU'ul  chant  in  G  minor 
Imag  the  eMM  known.  [W.H.H.] 

PLORENCE  (Fireme).  although  in  point  of 
great  nuMtera  inferior  to  the  other  aciiook  of 
mode  in  Italy,  can  still  claim  her  place  among 
the  earliest  institutions  for  instruction  in  that 
■eieaoe.  Caiella,  the  friend  of  Dante,  was  a 
ju^vo  of  Florence,  and  as  early  as  1310  there 
exi.Ht«l  a  [ihilh.-v!  nmnic  H'X-ir-ty  there,  which 
Bnmej,  writinu  in  1 789,  speaks  ot  as  '  still  in 
exiatanoe/  and  whtdi  inrented  the  Laitdi 

Rt'iniTUALI.  T'n'liT  thv  fuiiKiUH  Tytrcnro  df' 
Medicif  the  streets  ut  Florence  resounded  with 
tbo  'Oanti  Gamascialeschi,'  *  the  gay  and  frivolous 
songs  nf  the  Carnival,  a<.^ain8t  whieli  Savonarola 
pntteuted,  and  the  music  of  which  was  often 
paiiiilwiwl  on  the  pile  of  '  V'aniuH.'  To  the  history 
of  Florentine  music  duriui;  tliat  i  ['<m-1i  may  he 
added  the  name  of  Antoniu  Siuareialuppi,  urgan- 
{t/k  of  the  Duomo ;  but  passing  over  the  other 
masters  of  this  first  epoch  of  the  Florentine 
ochool  we  come  to  the  dawn  of  the  opera  music, 
which  had  a  fitting  birthplace  in  festive  Florence. 
For  the  purpose  of  promoting  this  land  of  music, 
a  private  musical  aoidany  caDed  '  Degli  Alterati ' 
(tlie  thirstors)  was  founded  in  156S  at  Florence 
by  seven  Florentine  noblemen  who  assembled  at 
too  house  of  Oiambattista  Strand.  They  chose 
as  their  device  a  civsk  of  grapes  fille<l  to  over- 
jflowi^g,  and  the  motto  'Quid  non  designat 
ehnetast*  CKovaani  Bacd!  GoDte  di  Vaniio 
belongtxl  to  this  academy,  and,  after  the  death 
.of  Stroxzi,  his  house  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  andemicians.  Bardi  had  for  many  years 
studied  tlu"  theory  .ind  practice  of  music  till  ho 
becaune  a  correct  and  good  com|K>ser;  and  he 
was  often  solicited  to  prepare  tor  the  stage  those 
jnytholo-^ical  reprcitentations  which  under  the 
name  of  '  Festo  mu^icali '  were  amoiii,'  the 
earliest  forms  taken  by  the  musical  •huma. 
These  entertainments  were  first  represented  at 
Florence  on  a  scale  of  magniticence  in  keeping 
with  the  gor^^eous  character  ol  the  Medici  fiMStS. 

Yincenzo  Galilei  —father  of  the  great  Galileo- 
was  another  member  of  the  academy  '  Degli 
Alterati.'  He  wrote  a  clever  treatise,  '  Dialogo 
d«Ua  Musica  antioa  e  modema'  (Florence  1581), 
Qpon  the  abase  of  modern  mnrie,  in  which  he 
pl^i^  t-s  in  llie  niotith  of  l>ardi  an  attack  U|)on  the 
Siadrigali  and  the  researches  after  counterpoint. 
Ho  was  also  a  composer,  and  i«  supposed  to  be 

Um  first  who  i-oiiiji"-i<l  nn-liMru-'*  for  a  sin^de 
fvnioe.  He  set  to  music  the  speuch  of  L'gulino 
(Inf*  »udiL)  bq^naing  'La  booea  sollev6  dal 
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fe  o  pasto* ;  also  a  portico  of  the  LamontaJcM 

of  Jeremiah. 
Ginlamo  Mei  wan  anotlier  member  of  this 

academy,  and  Emilio  del  Cavaliers,  a  composer 
of  the  lloman  School  who.  previous  to  the  com- 
position of  the  first  entire  musical  drama  by 
Kinuodni,  had  divided  into  scenes  and  set  to 
mnsio  two  Pastorales — '  La  disperaiione  ix  8I> 
leno'  and  '11  Sitiro'— the  latter  to  Words  hf 
Laura  Guidiccini,  a  lady  of  Luoca. 

When  Bardi  was  snnunoned  to  Rome  by 
Clementi  Ylll  the  Ho<  icty  of  the  '  Alterati' 
assembled  in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Uorsi,  a 
Florentine  noUsman,  an  enlightened  h>vcr  cf  the 
fine  arts,  and  passionatelv  devoted  to  dramatic 
music.  They  soon  adde^  to  their  number  the 
names  of  Ottavio  Rinnuocini  the  poet,  Jacopo 
Peri,  tin;  coinpoMer,  and  Giulio  Caocini,  who, 
bi.sides  his  talent  fur  composition  had  the  gift 
of  a  Wautiful  voice.  These  three  occupied  them- 
st'lvea  in  developing  the  first  attempt-i  at  musical 
drama  into  the  finished  perfonnance  calleil  the 
optjra.  "niey  invented  the  recitative  by  which 
the  Italian  opera  and  the  oratorio  are  distin- 
<,'uitihed  from  the  opera  of  other  countries  and 
from  other  8]>ecies  of  theatrical  musical  exhibition. 
'Da&e'  was  the  first  result  of  their  united 
eflbrts.  Rinnoeini  composed  the  poetry,  Oaodnl 
and  Peri  the  music,  and  the  whole  was  repre- 
sented in  the  house  of  Jacopo  Corn,  1596. 
*This,*  says  Bumey  (Hist.  iv.  p.  18),  'ssems  the 
true  era  whence  the  o{»era  or  drama  \vh  illy  s<  t 
to  music,  and  in  which  the  dialogue  was  neither 
sung  in  measure  nor  declaimed  witiiont  music, 
but  refitinl  in  hitnj)le  musical  toTu-i  which 
iunountod  not  to  isiuging,  and  vet  Msm  ditt'ercnt 
from  speech, — should  h«  dated.'  'Dafne*  was 
succeeded  by  '  Kuridiee,'  repre8«'ntc<l  with  gor- 
geous splendour  in  1600  at  tlio  feasts  given  iu 
Florence  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  IV 
of  France  with  Maria  de'  Medici.  None  of  the 
8ubKe<|uent  compositions  of  the  great  masters  of 
operatic  musi9  produced  anything  like  the  effect 
of  these  first  repreeentataons»  which  introduced 
Italy  as  it  were  to  a  new  art— lhat  of  'musica 
parlante.'  The  poet  Anj^do  Grillo  (the  friend  of 
Tasso)f  writing  to  Caocini,  observed :  '  You  are 
the  fiither  of  a  new  Idnd  of  mmdc,  or  rather 
«in;,'ing,  which  is  not  a  song,  but  a  recitative  sou^' 
of  a  nobler  and  higher  order  than  the  popular 
song ;  which  dose  not  sever  er  maim  the  wofds, 
nor  deprive  tliem  of  life,  but  gives  new  force  and 
vigour  to  both.  It  is  then  a  new  and  wonderful 
inventioB»  or  rather  a  revival  ef  the  ancient 
Greek  musical  dr.una  which  h.as  \men  lost  to  us 
for  so  many  centuries'  ^Tiraboschi,  vii.  i.^si). 
Rinuccini's  next  opera,  *Arianna,'  compose<l  ly 
Monteverde.  W!U<  repn^sented  at  the  nuptials  of 
Knmcesco  Gnuza;,'a  of  Mantua  with  the  Infanta 
Maripiret  of  Savoy  (Doni,  Opere,  ii.  25). 

This  first  academy  for  theatrical  music  was 
suceee<lc<i  b}'  many  otherf,  a-<  the  passion  for 
musical  representation  bwame  universal  in  Italy. 
Quadrio  (i.  71)  mentions  tliree  in  Florence, 
♦degl  Infocati,'  'd^l'  Immobili,'  *de'  Sorgenti,' 
fi»uBded  between  1550  and  i(6o  mftdtHy  Sat 
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promoting  thia  kind  of  miudo.  Each  of  these 
bad  its  own  tlmitn  and  vied  with  tJia  nHhtn  in 
the  splendour  and  inai^iiifict'nce  of  itH  repmicn- 
tatioQB.  Indeed,  in  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  c^n- 
tvaj,  the  thflfttrM  of  Italy,  oonrtructed  in  uiany 
cases  by  an  architect  than  Palladio,  and 

where  the  in<^t  melodious  uf  all  modem  languages 
fint  Appeared  married  to  sweet  harmony,  wen 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  Florentine  school  of  music  differs  from  the 
odier  greet  ediools  of  Italy  in  that  the  com- 
posers of  dramatic  musie  jiuft  ewmwAted  were 
only  amateurs,  and  had  been  ftr  the  meet  part 
trained  in  the  great  schools  of  Bome  an<!  ]>•> 
logna.  Nor  did  Florattoe  ever  nxoduoe  any  great 
composers  of  dmroh  mui^  afthongh  oanposer 
siicceeile<l  composer  in  that  brilliant  np«mtio 
music  of  which  we  have  traced  the  hrst  bt  gin- 
nings,  until  we  aifive  nfe  the  frank  Gharubini, 
who  was  n  meeter  in  boUi  the  ohnvbh  nnd  the 
theatre. 

The  pteaont  'Boyal  Moaioal  Inatitnte'  of  Flo- 
rence is  of  recent  foimtlation,  and  wiis  ojieued  for 
public  instruction  in  i86j.  Its  objects  are.  To 
taacih  the  idence,  history,  and  practice  of  muaic ; 
to  maintain  a  public  library  of  music  ;  to  grant 
rewards  to  deserving  artists ;  to  j)erform  the  beet 
works  of  modem  and  ancient  maaters.  It  is  an 
establifhiiH'nt  for  public  and  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion, and  ctjmprises  three  sections — that  of  admin- 
ii)f,niii<in;  that  of  instruction ;  and  the  Academy • 
The  administration  is  directed  by  n  Fieaident, 
assisted  by  three  Professors,  who  nnn  the  Ooaneil 
of  Management.  The  department  of  instruction 
contains  schools  for  the  rudiments  of  music  and 
musical  reading  ;  for  solfeggio ;  for  eolo  and  part 
■ingiug;  for  keyed,  stringid,  anil  wind  instru- 
ments ;  fior  thorough  bass,  counterpoint,  and  com* 
DMition;  and  fbr  naihetiai  and  nranoal  hiitavy. 
The  Aowleuiy  is  conipo8e<l  of  resident,  corre- 
aponding,  end  honorary  members.  The  Exam- 
inen  are  chaeen  fnm  the  reaident  memben  of 
the  Aciulemy.  as  arc  also  the  three  members  of 
the-  council  of  management.  The  number  of 
poplla  averages  220.  and  is  regulated  by  the 
npplicaUonn  for  adiius.sion,  the  result  of  the  ex- 
aminafcions,  and  the  means  available  for  im^tartiug 
inetmetion.  [aiLFj 
FLORID.  Music  in  rapid  figi:rp»,  di visit  >n8, 
or  passages,  the  stem  of  the  simple  melody 
bnrating  forth,  ae  it  wera.  Into  leavee  and  flowers. 
The  image  is  the  same  as  that  in  FinritMrc.  The 
Italian  tem  is  Figurato.  Examples  are  hardly 
neoeaaary;  bat  the  geneab  of  florid  peaaages  is 
hi;4hly  inttirentin'^',  and  an  instance  or  two,  fruin 
the  simplest  form  to  the  very  highest  art,  may 
befoigivMi. 

Baoh,  Chriatmaa  Oratorio. 


FLOTOW; 
MOZABT,  G-minor  Symphony. 


Beethotik,  Cknoarto  No.  5. 


•  •  ■  •  •  • 


HATDir,  Qnnrtet  i. 


Do.,  Ninth  Synphonj  ( JAyfe). 


I;  p  

ns  »iL 

Such  florid  passages  are  espent'al  to  Variations, 
and  the  last  of  these  examples  ia  taken  ftem  the 

finest  set  of  variations  existing. 

For  Florid  Coumebf<>im  see  p.  408&.  [G.] 

FLORILEGIUM  FORTENSE.    A  eeOe^ 

tion  of  sacred  vocal  music  of  the  i6ih  century, 
in  separate  parts,  published  in  2  vols,  by  ikiden- 
achat!  in  1618  and  et,  aadoontahiingin  nlls65 

pieces.  [Bodenschatz] 

FLOTOW,  Friedbich,  FRmnsRR  voir,  Oer« 
roan  opera  composer,  bom  April  27,  iSta,  eon 
of  a  lande<I  uoMtinan  of  tie   an-h  duchy  of 
Meddenbuig;  was  educated  with  a  view  to  the 
diplomatie  aervioe.   Tn  1827  he  want  to  Pane, 
when  nunic  was  at  itn  Vv<t.     Tlie  brill'ant 
attistic  life  into  which  he  was  thrown  aroused 
him  to  a  conadoomeas  of  his  own  talent  far 
mtisic,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  a  course  of 
study  under  Keicha.    The  Revolution  of  1830 
drove  him  away  for  a  timOi  bnt  feriing  that  the 
atninsphero  of  Pars  was  neces«i;\ry  to  hi"  suco^", 
he  soon  returned,  and  pnuliiccd  iiia  lirst  drsk- 
matic  attempta  at  the  private  houses  of  earn* 
of  the  aristocracy.    'Stradella*  was  brought  out 
at  the  Palais  Royal  as  a  short  pibce  lyrique  in 
1837;  but  Floto'w's  first  public  sui-cc*-b  was  a: 
the  The.ltre  de  la  Renaissance,  where  he  pro- 
duceil.  May  31,  1839.  'Le  Naufirage  de  la 
Meduse,"  which  ran  for  53  nights  in  12  months, 
and  at  once  establishtd  his  position.    Ue  after- 
wards re-wrote  the  piece,  anri  prndtioed  H  al 
Hamburg  in  1S45  as  'Die  Mairot«en,*  whence 
it  qpread  to  the  other  theatres  of  Germany. 
Meanthne  he  IumI  com|)osed  fcr  ttie  Paris  thenirae 
several   otlur  oircrat,   such   as   'L'r-clive  lie 
Camoeus'  ^lii43),  and  'Lame  en  peine'  U^^)t 
known  in  London  aa  'Leoline'  (Prinoaaa'a 
Thc.itrc,  Oct.  16,  1 848V     'Stradella'  w."»j«  re- 
written as  an  opera,  and  brought  out  at  Ham- 
burg, Dec.  30,  44,  and  liaa  had  extraardin,iry 
success  throughout  Geimany.    In  Pari-,  thoujrh 
published,  it  has  never  been  pruductxL  in 
Jjflodon  it  was  brought  out  in  Bugiiah  at  Dmry 
Lhu^  June  ^        dead  fioloM-HMMl  in  Itnlinn 
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in  1864  at  Covent  Garden,  wb«A  it  lasted  two 
idgbta  vbSj,  kUlad  hf  a  joke  of  Ronenni'a.  It 

fi>ll«)\ve(l  Ky  '  Martli.i '  (Vionna,  Ndv.  25, 
1S47),  which  wai  reiucHittlled  from  a  ballet  writtea 
in  oomjttiMtioii  with  Btuipiifilkr  and  Deldorei  in 
1S44,  an<l  in  its  new  form  qtiiikly  spread  all 
over  the  world  (London,  Covent  Garden.  1858). 
TImm  two  woiin  Vlotow  has  never  surpamed,  and 
of  his  later  operas  'IMe  Groaefiirstin'  (iS?o>, 
'Indra'  ( 1 853), '  Rvibezahr(i  854), '  Hilda'  (i  855), 
•Der  Miiller  vi»n  Meran'  (1856).  'La  Veuve  Gra- 
pin'  (i859\  'UOmbre'  ii86<)),  'Nai.la'  (Milan, 
73>,  'II  Flor  d'Harlem'  (Turin,  76),  the  only 
OMi  which  have  attained  any  genoal  popularity 
wwe  '  Indra,'  *  La  Veuve  Grapin,'  and  ' L'Onibre,' 
tha  last  of  which  was  enormoasly  sucoeMfol  not 
only  in  Paris,  but  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  has 
been  prn<}uced  in  London  (Her  Majsaty'a)  Jan. 
12. 1  S78.a.s 'The Phantom.*  Hit 'Bbaahntmiae' 
u  in  rehearsal  at  the  ItalienH.  andhit'BowUMM* 
ia  not  yei  oomplcte  (Feb.  1878). 

In  1856  he  was  apfioitttad  Intendant  of  the 
court  theatrt'  at  Schwerin.  a  \«>st  which  ho  re- 
tained till  1 863.  The  onlvixuDortant  works  he  pro- 
dneed  during  this  period,  wlien  ha  had  10  many 
induceiii«  nt'<  t<>  coniptwe,  were  a  '  Fackcltanz ' 
and  souiu  uhanning  music  to  Shakspearc's  '  Win- 
ter's Tsla.'  After  giving  vp  tha  management  of 
the  theatre  in  1863  he  returned  to  Pari^,  and  in 
~]868  removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna, 
where  ha  StiU  nddsa.  His  remaining  com- 
poeitiona.  overtures,  songn,  and  chamljer  miiBic, 
are  little  known,  and  call  fur  no  remark,  in  1864 
Vldow  wa»  elected  ootTCiiModiqg  member  ef  tiie 
Institat  de  France. 

The  great  success  of  'Stradella'  and  '  Martha' 
most  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  mehxiy  which 
pervades  them,  and  to  their  light  and  attractive 
character.  Flotow's  oomie  talent  is  considerable, 
and  he  has  (,'reat  natural  instinct  for  the  stage. 
Hia  earlv  French  experience  taught  him  the 
vivtiie  of  HTely  and  wd1*aooentairted  rhythm, 
and  gave  him  dexterity  in  the  con>*truction  of 
extended  pieces,  to  which  he  writes  pleasing 
hannony  and  piqoaat  ereheetratlon.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  music  has  rarely  anything  holnw 
the  aurfaoe,  his  rhythm  fre(|ueutly  degenerates 
Into  thai  of  mere  dauee-tanei,  hia  modnlationi 
are  poor,  and  he  iH  prone  to  sentimentility.  which, 
though  popular  in  our  days,  is  none  the  Ichh  mor- 
bid. In  UM  adentille  part  of  composition  he  too 
often  betrajT  the  amateur.  On  th»>  wlmle  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  as  that,  iu  spite  of  his 
popularity,  Flotow  wiD  not  live  in  the  hi8t^>ry  of 
dramatic  music.  [A.  M.] 

FLOWEKSb  GxoBOX  Frkkcb,  Mua.  Doc,  son 
of  Rev.  field  Flowers,  Reetor  of  Pkrtney,  lin* 

coln.'ihire,  Ixirn  at  Ikwton  t^n,  stii'Iied  music 
in  Germany  under  C  U.  lUnck  and  bchnyder 
von  Wartensee,  and  waa  for  some  time  organist 
of  the  Englinh  Chapel  in  Paria.  Ki-turning 
home  he  Iwiauie  organibt  of  St.  Mark'H  Church, 
3fyddeIton  Square.  In  1839  he  gr!uluate<l  as 
Bachelor  of  Music  at  Oxfonl.  F^r  a  juriixl  he 
« as  the  music  cntic  of  the  '  Lit^srary  Gazette.' 
In  1848  he  waa  an  nMnwiwftil  enndidnte  te 
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the  Pkofemorship  of  Mosio  at  Oxford,  as  he  was 
in  1863  far  tiiat  in  Gresham  OrtBe^e.  In  1851 

he  establishes!  'The  British  Sch<xil  of  V(x^i7Ation' 
for  teaching  singing  ou  new  principles»  and  in 
the  two  yean  mllowing  gave  coneerta  ftr  the 

purpose  of  (  xliibitiiig  the  progress  made  by  h'S 
pupils,  the  mobt  notable  of  whom  was  Miss 
Feathantone,  now  Mrs.  Howard  PaoL  In  1865 
Flowers  proceeded  Doctor  of  Music.  He  wrote 
an  '  Essay  on  the  construction  of  Ftigue.  with  an 
Introdnetion  containing  new  Rules  of  Harmony/ 
and  com|>o«e<l  FtigncH  in  the  Btvle  of  ,Sc1>astinn 
lioch,  and  other  organ  music,  and  Temiyiiuu  s 
Ode  on  the  death  of  the  Doke  of  Wellington, 
and  other  vocal  pieces.  He  was  also  a  copioos 
contributor  to  the  musical  periodicala.  He  died 
of  cholera^  Jmia  14, 187a.  [WJBLH.] 

FLt'fJEL  (a  wing).  The  German  appellation 
of  a  grand  j^iauot'orte  or  a  harptdchord,  from  the 
wing  dmpe  oommfln  to  both.  See  Goethe's  pan 
on  gfjliifjeUt  Geuierm  'Goethe  and  Mendelssohn,' 
p.  24.  Stctz  Flugkl  is  a  short  grand  pianoforte. 
[Sea  HABPOcaoBD^  Obabd  Piabo.]    [A.  J.H.] 

FLUGEL  HORN.  The  German  name  foe 
instraments  of  the  Bugle  family.  OriginaUyt 
say  the  dictionaries,  a  hunting  horn  {Wtudkomt 
Jarjflhorn),  used  by  the  huntsman  whose  duty  it 
was  to  watch  in  the  FlUgdn,  or  paths  cut  throturh 
the  wood,  and  give  a  rigual  on  the  approaeh  of  tne 
game.  The  Fliigel  horn  now  UBed  m  the  English 
and  Grerman  armiea  ia  a  Bb  comet  with  pistona 
and  a  horn  mouthpieee.  The  niatoaa  have  eoper* 
seded  a  dmn.sy  kind  of  keys,  from  which  it  uaed 
to  be  called  Klappeuhom.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  several  inalnmienlafaitbe  Alto,  Tenor, 
and  Btti.8  clef!..  [W.H.S.] 

FLUE -WORK.  Organ-stops,  in  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  their  sound  is  generated, 
are  groui>ed  in  two  great  classes — Reeo-wobk 
and  Flob-WOU.  All  («gan-atops  in  which  the 
aotmd  ia  prodooed  l^tiie  wind  passing  through 
a  fissure,  jliif.  or  wind-way,  and  striking  airainst 
an  edge  above,  belong  to  the  Flue-worii,  whatever 
may  be  the  shape,  make,  or  tone  of  tiiieir  pipei. 

Tlif  jHvtiliaritic.s  of  nhajio  or  [iru|>ortion,  make^ 
and  tone,  lead  however  to  a  subsei^uent  division 
into  PRuroiPAJrWORK,  Gkdact-wobk,  and  Furm- 

WOBK.  [E.J.  H.l 

FLUTE  (Germ.  Fldte,  Qutr/Gtti  ItaL  FUutto, 
Ftauto  tratferm  ;  Fr.  FlUtt,  Fldte  travernire\ 
All  ancient  in.vtrument  u»ed  in  every  part  i»f  the 
world.  It  has  alwaya  had  two  principal  fornuL 
the  dirset  flute  or  ]hvte  A  hee,  now  developed 
int«3  the  Flag.-olct,  and  the  German  flute  or 
Fl&ie  traceriiire,  which  appears  to  have  super- 
seded it  about  1 720.  Theie  is  however  evidenea 
of  an  int('nnf<liatc  instrument,  ]>artakin.r  of  the 
characters  of  both,  which  will  be  duacribed 
farther  on. 

The  Flute,  as  now  employed,  consists  etwentially 
of  a  tube,  conical  from  below  upwank,  terminating 
in  the  Head,  and  stopped  at  the  top  by  a  cork. 
In  the  hide  of  the  hea<l  in  a  lar.,'e  orifice  with 
shxurp  edges,  situated  leM  than  an  inch  below 

the  ood^  throi^  whkb  tha  fanath  ia  focoed 
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obliquely  firom  the  approximated  lips.  In  the 
lower  part  are  six  holes — to  be  stopped  by  the 
first  three  fingers  of  either  hand — and  various 
intermediate  keya;  there  are  also  uu  tlie  lowest 
joint  three,  or  even  four,  levers  producing 
a4]<Iition;il  notes  below  the  rej^iilar  srale  of  the 
iusuuiiitnt.  It  is  held  tninsverBely  and  eloping 
downwards  aguin^t  the  lower  lip,  with  the  orifice 
in  the  head  turned  somewhat  outwards,  so  that 
the  stream  of  wind  aihall  impinge  upon  its  outer 
edge.  By  tliis  impact  of  the  current  upon  the 
we^e-like  nuugin  of  the  aperture  loimd  is 
prodnoed.  CVnimmlde  pnwtioe  ii  nqmred  to 
develop  any  note  whatever,  and  nuich  controvergy 
bzitfte  aa  to  the  exact  cause  of  the  musical 
▼ibintion.  It  b  not  howeTer  nwnaweiy  thai  tha 
feather  etlge  should  be  at  the  side  of 
the  main  tube;  for  in  the  Nay  or 
Eigyptiaa  Ante  figured  in  the  margin^ 
the  extreme  circiihir  rrnl  'if  the  tube 
itself  (here  ma^le  uf  banibiK))  is 
thinned  away  so  aa  to  produce  a 
linear  termination,  ag-iinst  which  the 
current  of  bre.ith  is  directed  Such 
a  flute  might  be  held  straight  in 
front  of  the  player,  like  the  Flageolet 
or  Hute  k  bee  ;  in  which,  however, 
the  simple  combination  of  orifice  and 
lip  is  replaced  by  a  iar  more  com- 
pucated  anrangement,  exactly  simiUr 
to  the  mouth  of  a  diapason  organ- 
pipe.  As  ft  matter  of  fact  it  is  held 
obliquely  towards  the  right  dde  of 
the  pl.'iyer,  like  the  in<Klcrii  transverKO 
flute,  except  that  it«  lower  extremity 
bears  oonnderably  downwards,  so  as 

to  enable  the  M:i.st  to  enter  a  teriiiinal 
iuBtead  of  a  lateral  oritice.  An  almost  similar 
instrument  to  the  <me  here  figured  is  in  the 
ancient  K.rvptian  collection  in  the  Rritith  Mu 
seum,  and  tmm  the  absence  of  the  usual  lateral 
hole  was  considered  to  be  a  forgery.  No(*oilly 
is  the  s^ime  instrument  still  in  um/  at  the  jireseut 
day,  l>ut  the  uioile  of  playing  jind  the  pu»)tion  of 
the  ancient  instrument  can  be  recovered  firom 
the  plaster  mural  decorations  still  preserved. 
Tlie  only  diflren;uco  in  the  more  ancient  iustru* 
nitnt  is  that  the  scale  is  one  of  four  orifices, 
whereas  the  modem  possesses  the  full  complement 
ot  six.  Either  of  these  may  be  looked  upon  as 
inteniudiatc  between  the  flute  and  the  flue-pipe 
of  the  organ,  the  foot  and  'languid'  being  in 
tUs  ease  supplied  by  the  oMty  of  the  month 
and  the  linear  i'Ih  niiig  of  the  lips. 

No  instrument  has  undergone  so  many  changes 
•ad  improrements  within  tbe  last  half  century 
as  tin.'  Flute.  Till.-  iHire  inste.id  of  being  ronical, 
has  btieu  uiade  cylindrical ;  the  fingering  and 
dtsposition  of  the  keys  have  been  entirely  altered 
according  to  the  .system  named  afUr  Boehm. 

The  Huto,  though  not  |XM>sci»iiinj^  a  very  ex- 
tensive compass,  is  especially  prominent  in  con- 
certed nui;-ic,  from  the  acuteiiesa  of  the  sounds 

'  TtiK  curlou«  lii'Iriinif  lit  !•  Mill  l«]r  \hv  p^«nt»  uli-^iit  iltp 

Xlk-.    Tbe  urlfltuil  <>(  tli'r  fi»-iirr  »»»  bruught  fi-m  K.^vt  by 
(itraMUHw,  Sm|..  oI  the  Chartcrbutn*.  aa  •dmlnUe  cut  tn 


it  is  competent  to  produce.  Indeed,  the  Piooolo^ 
or  small  Octave  TMiety,  emits  tike  sharpest  nolss 

ordinarily  used  in  music.  Its  trup  S  ale  mav 
oonsidereil  to  begin  on  D  (i )  below  the  treble  stave, 
and  hence  the  Flute  is  often  called  a  D  instra> 
ment.  The  notes  Cf ,  C,  Bj,  and  even  Bb,  Wow  I), 
are  obtained  by  associated  levers  set  in  motion 
by  the  two  little  fingera  of  either  hand,  but  do 
not  occur  again  in  the  higher  registers.  By  the 
Huccesbivc  removal  i»f  the  throe  first  fingers  of 
tbe  right  hand,  followed  by  those  of  the  lefk^ 
the  series  of  notes  rising  from  D  to  Cf  (2)  are 
elicited,  and  on  D  again  (3)  a  new  octave  harmonic 
scale  is  commenced  by  dosing  all  the  holes  except 
Uuit  beneath  the  forefinger  of  the  left  h.'uid.  In 
this  respect  the  eoale  is  nmilar  to  the  Oboe  and 
Bassoon,  w  ith  the  exception  that  the  latter,  being 
fundamentally  in  the  key  of  G,  change  npon 
that  note  instead  of  upon  D.  The  second  octave 
is  prodneed  by  a  stronger  pressure  of  wind  and 
au  alteration  of  embouchure,  risiqg  to  D  above 
the  stare  (4),  and  there  remains  a  third  still 
higher  octave,  obtained  bv  crns-  finu'erini,'^  oft^-n 
of  a  complicattHi  nature^  rising  to  i>  or  even  lt% 
in  ftltiasiBio  (5)— 


(»       (0       0)       (4'  (s) 

The  scale  here  described  is  that  of  the  old  eight* 
keved  Flute. 

The  princiiilcB  of  the  Flute  eiiglnany  invente,! 
by  Captain  Uordun  of  Charles  the  Tenth's  Swiss 
Guards  and  introdnoed  bv  Tlieobald  Boshm  *  in 
his  new  flute,  constructeci  in  18.^ a,  were  princi- 
}>ally  1 1 )  that  each  note  should  speak  independently 
out  of  a  ringle  hole,  as  though  the  remainder  ef 
the  bore  were  entirely  cut  ofl";  (2^  tlmt  all  ko>-8 
in  their  [Kwition  of  rest  should  In.-  iiermanentiy 
open.  He  also  aimed  at  equalising  UM  difficnltjr 
of  the  different  keys,  some  of  whieh,  on  the  old*  r 
flute,  were  notoriouslv  inconvenient  and  all  but 
impracticable.  A  subseijuent  imj)rovement  con- 
sisted in  substituting  a  cylindrical  for  a  conical 
bore.  In  its  latest  modification,  the  Boehm  flute 
consists  of  a  cylindrical  tube  terminating  at  the 
upper  end,  above  the  embouchure  in  a  wniai^ 
or  '  parabolic'  prolongation.  For  the  left  hand, 
which  o(H'upie»  the  upj)er  jjart  of  the  instrument 
next  to  the  head,  are  four  open  keys  to  be  closeJ 
by  the  first  finger,  titmnb  (situated  at  the  bads 
of  the  instrument),  second,  and  thin!  fingers 
suooessively.  For  the  little  finger  of  this  hand 
is  an  open  keyprodadngtheGf  or  Ab.  On  the 
riL^'ht  hand  joint  are  three  open  ^cn-s,  for  the 
first,  seeoiid,  and  ring  fingers  res|>ectively,  with 
accessory  or  'shake  keys'  (which  are  normally 
closed)  interj'osed.  For  the  right  little  finger 
are  the  closed  key  of  Dj  and  the  two  oi»en  kcv» 
of  Cf  and  C.  In  many  flutes  mechaiuKm,  itlll 
worked  by  the  right  little  finger,  is  a.Mfl  U* 
produce  BII  and  even  Bb.     But  from  the  I  >; 

■  Sw  hl>  pMitphlet  '('b«r  iko  rUKcateu  Bad  dk  mmmimi  Vct- 
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domwMds  All  tlie  work  ii  MoeHocy,  and  noi 
dhvelly  mwd  in  the  prodvetion  of  th*  aatnnl 
Mile.  For  this  reaaon  the  iaatrmneiit  is  »&\d 
to  •toad  in  tho  luy  of  D.  For  the  pupose  of 
obtaining  eadk  toand  by  the  doame  of  a  single 
orifict),  a  sORiewlirit  new  arranpeirient  of  the  .si-alt- 
itf  naoeMMy  on  curtain  notes.  The  G,  for  instance, 
in  either  oetave  it  produoed  by  okwln^  tlie  five 
holes  of  the  left  hand.  For  the  F  a  whole  tone 
below,  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  in  added. 
The  intermediate  Ff  is  obtained  by  depressing 
the  pad  of  the  mi<Mlc  or  rin^  finprrs,  that  of 
the  index  beinj;  left  op«n.  In  the  Clarinet, 
Oboe,  Bassoon,  and  other  octave-scaled  inntru- 
menta,  the  Tib  a  whole  tone  below  C,  which  in 
a  D  instrument  like  the  fUite  is  represented  by 
the  FI]  below  tlie  nnddle  O,  has  to  be  produced 
hy  dosing  the  Bi|  and  A  I]  holes  and  lifting  an 
intermediate  Bb  key,  thai  lowering  the  pitch  a 
minor  third  and  raising  it  a  semitone.  The  same 
method  as  that  for  the  F|  is  employed  for  the  Bb 
or  Af ,  wMch  b  produoed  by  lowering  the  Bq  a 
fteniitoiie  through  the  intervention  of  a  lever  ac- 
tuated by  the  fingen  of  the  right  hand,  those  of 
the  left,  mIMIe,  end  xing  fingers  being  left  open. 

Tilt*  cniiinafis  of  the  BikIuii  Flute  ^ 
is  from  C  to  C  three  octaves  higher,  p 
though  the  Of  above  this  nole^  and   .         p  -. 
even  more  acute  sounds,  can  be    A\    ,  ~ 
obtained  by  exceptional  players.       «/  ♦ 

A  variety  of  other  Flutes,  moAfled  more  or 
less  from  the  old  eii,'lit  keyed  inHtrunient  or  the 
'Boehm  system,  are  to  be  met  with.  Among  these  | 
may  he  named  those  of  Siecama,  Clinton,  and  i 
Cnrt^.    'Hu  ir  tHtfcrences  are  cluefly  mechanical.  I 
The  main  dintiuction  between  the  older  and 
tho  more  modem  instruments  is  the  adoption 
of  the  cylindrical  bore.   There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  contriTanoe  adds  materially  to  the 
power  of  tone,  and  gives  it  a  reedy  quality 
doeely  approximating  to  that  of  the  Clarinet, 
Bttt  U  is  a  question  If  it  does  not  to  the  same 
extent  modify  its  peculiar  orchestral  character, 
and  diminish  its  parity  of  intonation.  This 
distinctlTe  quality  of  tone  lias  been  shown  by  ; 
H..lin}i"lt7,  (Kllis';*  Tr.  113,  141,  172)  to  Ive  ]us-\i- 
liar,  and  free  from  most  harmonic '  upper -partiaht'  | 
mospt  the  octaves.  | 

The  literature  of  the  Flute  is  so  extensive  as 
hardly  to  admit  of  illustration  within  moderatt; 
limits.  Bach  uses  it  freely  both  as  an  obbligato  j 
in.Htrntnent  .-iud  in  concerted  pass-ajjex,  ami  ever 
t^ince  his  time  it  has  held  a  prominent  place  iu 
the  band.  In  the  M.-oreH  of  his  works  it  is  some- 
times marke<l  Trwxrnire  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  Flute-k-bec. 

Haydn,  both  in  his  Symphonies  and  in  his 
Oratorios,  awards  it  the  itaine  prominence.  The 
Trio  for  three  Flutes  in  the  'Creation'  may  be 
named  as  an  illuiftration. 

Handel  usually  qNscifies  the  'German'  Hute, 
'and  often  indieates  its  importanoe  by  the  words 
'with  the  accompaniment  of  a  German  Flute.' 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  players  of 
fc's  d*y  were  able  to  make  themselvei  heard 
'irttli  the  fbw  flutes  then  Allotted  to  theOrcfaestn 


against  the  large  numbers  of  Oboes  and  Bassoons. 
In  the  Handel  Commemoration  in  Westminster 

Ahl>fcy  in  1784  there  were  6  Mutes  ft.,'ftiust  26 
Oboes  and  26  Bassoons,  besides  i  a  Trumpets  and 
the  same  number  of  Horns.   Handel  produoes, 

however,  a  ni;i.L:"ifict  nt  cfTtvt  in  tlio  Deiid  March 
in  '  Saul'  by  the  simple  empluymeut  of  two  Flutes 
moving  in  thirds  against  the  reiterated  bass  of 

the  kettledrum. 

Mozart,  except  in  some  of  his  Symphoniei^ 
which  were  obviously  written  toe  a  small  band, 

freely  scores  for  this  instrument.  The  opera 
of  the  ZaulferHote  derives  its  uaUiC  from  it. 
There  are  also  two  Concertos  for  solo  Flute 
and  Orcliestra  in  (I  ami  I),  an<l  0110  for  Flute 
and  Harp  auioug  his  works  ^^Kochel,  313,  314» 
299). 

Beethoven,  Mendelssohn,  and  all  later  writen^ 
give  it  the  l^uiing  part  of  the  wind  in  all  their 
com]x>sitions.  The  solo  shortly  after  the  trum]>et 
flourishes  in  the  Overture  to  Leonora  No.  3  wiU 
not  be  fbrgotteo,  or  ^  lovely  part  for  two  flutes 
in  the  snd  moveUMlt  of  the  Italian  Symphony. 
Schumann  also  has  introduced  a  prominent  ca^ 
denm  for  it  in  the  Fimde  to  his  B  flat  Symphony. 
The  difficult  accompaniiiK  nt  to  the  Kanz  des 
VacheSy  played  by  the  Ubo^  in  Kossini's  over- 
tare  to  *  Wifiiam  TUl*  affbrds  a  good  illostration 
of  the  mechanical  complexities  which  this  flexiMe 
and  agile  instrument  is  coni{>etent,  and  conse- 
quently is  expected,  to  surmount.  In  a  dramatic 
8ens<>  it  is  used  by  Slendel.vsohn  in  the  sacrificial 
chorus  'O  be  ^^rraeious'  in  St.  Paul,  and  by 
G retry  in  '  Androraaque,*  in  wliicli  the  part  of 
Andromache  is  always  aceomi)anied  hy  Hutes. 

The  most  voluminous  writer  for  the  Flute  was 
probably  Quantz,  who  com]»oseil  200  solos  and 
300  oonoertog  fur  Frederick  the  Great  alone. 
But  the  instrument  had  a  distinguished  writer, 
Kuhlau,  as  the  8]>ecial  exponent  of  its  powers 
and  beauty.  This  eminent  contn^untist  dievoted 
neariy  the  whole  of  his  short  life  to  Flute  omn- 

jK)sitiiiiis.  This  !<in„'iilar  fact  ha-*  Ix'cn  accniinted 
for  by  the  statement  that  an  amateur  tlute-player 
of  position  employed  him  constantly  and  liberally 
in  writing  them.  Kuhlau  ha«  1><  <  n  tenned  the 
'  Beethoven  of  the  Flute.'  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  list  given  below  that  Solos»  Duets.  Trios,  and 
even  Quartets  for  Flutes,  are  among  his  volu- 
minous works.  Indeed,  but  for  a  fire  which 
destroyed  the  composer's  manuscripts,  their  num* 
Iter  would  be  at  least  thretifold.  Such  as  are 
extant  affbrd  inestimable  models  of  construction 
and  originality. 

Piute  Murie, 

Moz.\RT. — Grand  duo  in  G,  op.  76 ;  Andanla 

in  C,  C<»nccrto  in  G,  Itondo  in  D,  op.  86. 

Spohb. — Concerto  in  modo  di  Scena  Cantante, 
op.  47. 

Webeb. — Romanza  Siciliana  in  G  minor,  with 
Orchestra ;  Trio  for  Flute,  Cello,  and  Pianoforte, 

op.  63. 

Beetrovsn. — Serenade  for  Flute,  Violin,  and 
Alto,  op.  35. 
Hatuv.— Two  TAm  toe  two  Flutes  and  Cello. 
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KuHLAD.— Threa  snuid  Trios  for  three  Flutes, 
op.  13  ;  Do.  Ao.,  op.  06 ;  One  do.,  op.  00 ;  Three 
Quintets  f'lr  P'lute  and  Strinjj  Qiiart<.'t  in  1),  K,  A, 
op.  51 ;  Grand  Qoailet  for  four  Flutes  in  op. 
103 ;  Six  seta  of  three  Dnete  tar  two  FhilcM, 
o}>s.  10,  .^9,  80,  81,  87  ;  with  Pianoforte, 

op.  57  i  Three  Fantasies,  Do.  do.,  op.  95. 

RnoBA^— Quartet forlbar  Flotee  fai  t>,  op.  la ; 
24  Quintets  for  wind  iutitnunonLs. 

ScHOBEBT. — Introduction  and  Variations  on 
*TrwIaw  Blumen,*  for  Flnle  and  Piano,  op. 
l6ow  [W.H.S.] 

FLUTE  lyAMOUR  (Germ.  LUbe^/UiU).  An 
old  tarn  of  flute  with  a  narrow  bora,  standing  in 

tho  key  of  A,  ami  corrcspondini,'  in  pitch  with 
tlieOboed'ainore.  Both  were  Hupposod  to  possesH 
a  smooth  and  fasrinating  quality  of  tone,  whsnoe 
the  name  is  derived.  [W.H.S.] 

FLFTEWOKK.  Under  this  hea<l  are 
grouped  uU  the  tiuo-stops,  of  whatever  kind, 
•hap^  or  tone,  tliat  an  not  dbwed  as  Pbimci- 
PAL-WOBK,  or  GedacT'WOBK,  and  it  al»o  includes 
various  modifications  of  these  two  claj^hi^  of 
atopa.  [Fluk-WoBK.]  ITius  when  thu  '  scale' of 
the  pipes  of  a  cylindrical  stop  is  reduced  bdow 
the  proportion  essential  to  secura  the  broad  and 
full  Diapason  t^me,  and  the  sound  becomes 
delicate  as  in  a  Duloianat  or  Grin>  aa  in  a 
Gamba;  or  when  it  ii  inoreaaed  hejfond  the 
IKjUtaeon  scale,  and  the  tone  bocoiui^s  thirk 
or  um  resonant  as  in  the  Blook-Adte^  the  stop 
beoomai  a  member  of  the  'flata*wafllc*  Also, 
if  the  coven  of  the  pii>es  of  a  ohMWd  metil-iit'>p 
be  punctured,  and  a  narrow  tabe— in  Gennany 
called  a  reed.  In  Raiioa  a  diininey— be  inaorteii. 
tho  stop  then  becomes  a  menil)CT  «f  the  flute- 
worli  under  the  nmue  Jiohr-jloie,  Fl&U  d  cheminee, 
or  'Metal  stopped -DiapaHon  (or  note)  with 
chimneys.'  A  uuiiMm  cylimlrical  stop  will  Ih" 
occasionally  met  with  lal>eUeii  a^  a  member  of 
tho  flnto>work.  All  stops  the  pipes  of  which 
taper  upwards,  as  the  Spitz-flote  and  Gemshom  ; 
all  three-  or  four-sided  open  wixxi  piiK»,  as  the 
Hohl-flote.  Chirabella,  Wald -flute,  UlMie-flnta, 
and  Suabe-flute ;  and  moet  string-toned  stops,  as 
Salidonal  and  Vitd  d'Amore, — are  members  of 
the  l^lute-work. 

The  invention  of  the  oonioal,  the  itring-tane<l, 
and  tha  other  atopa  olaeaUted  aa  flnte-work. 
datea  bade  no  i^arther  than  tha  OOnunencement 
of  the  l6th  renturv.  [E.  J .  II.] 

FOCHETTl,  a  ba-sa,  who  sang  in  Ijondon  in 
1775  and  6.  In  the  former  year  he  apiiearttl  in 
Sacchini's  '  Moteztima ' ;  in  the  latter  he  phiyeNl 
Nardo  in  the  'Isula  d'amore'  of  the  same  cuin- 
IMMr.andin'LaSpaaalbdelo.*  [J.M.j 

FODOR,  JosKl'll,  vi  'l'n-playcr,  tvirn  in 
at  Vonloo.  In  1 766  he  studied  under  i<Vanz  Bcuda 
at  Berlin,  and  hayii^  acquired  great  profldency, 
travellp'l  for  a  nuinlnir  of  y*  ir^  in  (Jermauy,  the 
Isetherlands,  and  France,  tsulili^hing  his  repu- 
tation as  an  eminent  violinist.  In  1 794  he  went 
to  St.  Petersbui^,  and  riui;iiin  <l  thtn„>  up  to  hi.s 
death  in  i8i8.  Spohr,  wlio  heard  him  in  1H03. 
oomdden  him  wanting  in  fteUqg  and  taatc^  and 


object*  to  his  nnsteady  manner  of  bowia|^  but 
acknowledge*  hi*  great  tedmieal  ek&L  Hh 

nunieniti!«  c<>tiipo«iition.i — 0>iicertoH  and  Sflloa  fPV 
the  Violin.  Duo*  for  Violins,  and  Qoaitol*  ftr 
Strings,  ara  weU  written,  and  met  with  mneh 

sticccss  in  their  time.  Thr  famous  Kiri'jcr,  Mme. 
Fudor-Mainvielle,  was  his  daughter,  and  bis  tw* 
younger  brathm,  Oabl  and  iunov,  wera  diim 

pianiMts  and  comp<>,Hi  r«.  [P.D.J 

FODOR-MAINVIELLE,  JosEPHiin^  cele- 
brated singer,  bom  179.^  in  I  'ari  H,  where  her 
father,  Joseph  Fodor  the  violinist,  hacl  »ettltd 
in  1787.  In  1794  her  parent*  removed  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  she  played  both  plaaeliat* 
and  harp  when  only  eleven.  Tliree  yi  arB  aftrr 
she  becsjne  known  a*  a  singer,  and  in  1810  mads 
her  flnt  appearanoe  at  t£e  Gotnrt  Theatia  ia 
Fioravanti's  '  ( 'antatrici  villanelle,'  which 
repeated  60  timeM,  so  successful  was  her  ptx- 
formanoe.  In  1813  she  married  the  actor  Maia- 
vielle,  and  travelled  with  him  to  St.>ckholin, 
Copenhagen,  returning  to  Paris,  where  she 
was  engaged  for  the  Opit%  Oomlqaa.  Her  firrt 
app»'aranc<',  Au^.  9,  1814,  was  a  c<>nij>amti\e 
failure;  it  was  evident  that  French  i>p<ni 


not  her  province,  and  die  was  traii>ft  rrtfd  ia 
November  of  the  same  year  to  the  Tli-.itr* 
Italien,  then  under  Mme.  Catalan! V  maiuig«  lutuv. 
Here  she  remaiueil  till  the  beginning  of  i8|6, 
when  she  left  for  London.  In  London  she  sang 
for  three  seasons  as  prima  donna,  listened  to 
with  reftpect,  though  never  a  warm  favourite. 
'  Don  Giovanni'  wa*  brought  out  at  the  King* 
Theatre  in  1817,  n<t  Zeriina  wa*  her  hm 
character.  In  July  1818  she  went  to  Itafy* 
returning  to  Paris  early  in  the  following  year, 
after  Catahmi  had  giTen  np  the  opera.  Bo» 
bini's  'Barbierc'  was  then  given  lor  the  tir-t 
time  in  Paris  (Oct.  26,  1819)  and  she  plaved 
Hosina,  as  well  as  Ninetta,  Agneee,  and  oawr 

first-rate  parts.  In  1822,  suffering  severely  fnva 
dyH(>episia,  she  was  adviitcd  to  try  the  milder 
climate  of  Naple*.  which  so  completely  restated 
her  that  slie  appeared  at  San  (^arlo  as  IV-udemona, 
St^niruuiide,  and  Zelniira,  creating  in  all  20  new 
partR.  In  the  following  year  die  ssmg  for  a 
whole  seaf<on  in  Vienna,  but  returned  to  Xapk-s 
and  remained  there  till  1825,  when  she  ugain 
went  to  Paris.  On  Dec,  9  t>he  up|>eared  in 
Semiramide,  but  her  voice  taile^l  and  «he  was 
Compelled  to  leave  the  stage.  This  misfortune 
was  followed  by  a  hoarseness  which  prevented 
her  singing  again  in  Pari*.  The  managemeot 
having  declined  to  fnVH  thdr  oontraet,  Am 
)iroii|^'ht  a  auocaedon  of  actions  iigaiiist  tlu-m, 
and  iinally  aooeptod  a  compromise  in  i8a8. 
After  her  return  to  Kaple*  her  Tvloe  *o  te 
iniprt>vi  d  tliat  >he  .sani:  aj^ain  at  San  Carlo,  but 
itu  peculiar  charm  was  gone  though  her  •tylo 
was  a*  fine  a*  ever,  aaA  *erved  aa  a  model  fbr 
no  IcRs  a  singer  than  Hrnriett.'i  S<intag.  ^lert- 
deliMtohn  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  at  Naples  in 
1831,  and  his  very  &Tourable  impresdon  may  be 
learned  from  hit*  lette  rs  (Afiril  27,  1831).  Her 
la«>t  ap{>earance  was  at  iionieaux  in  1833, 
wUdi  die  letM  into  private  liftb 
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When  at  hor  prinu-,  F'Mlor'rf  voice  was  not 
only  powerful  but  extrumely  sweet  and  round, 
with  a  peculiarly  channiiig  aooent,  and  a  Ikult- 
lofw  intonation.  She  was  very  painstaking,  and 
acquired  by  practice  a  flexibility  with  which 
Bho  was  not  natmmll^  gifted.  Her  daughunr 
EiTBiCHETTA,  alao  a  singer  of  merit,  was  very 
■uooessful  at  the  Konigvtadt  Theatre  in  Berlin 
Ix-tvvuen  the  vears  1846-9  (not  tlw  Fri<.->!rich- 
Wilhelnujtiidt'Tlieatre).  [F.  ( i.] 

FORSTEMAXN,  Carl  Eduabd,  antitiuarj-. 
iNiUidiad  *Q0OTg  Friedrich  Hiinders  Stamm- 

nauiu,  n;ich  i)rij,'inul-QiifIlt'n  uml  aiitlientiwheu 
Isachrichten  aufgcKtellt  und  erlautert'  (.Leip/.ig, 
BMitkopf  &  H&rtel,  1844),  a  canfony  cuTupiled 
geueal'>;,'y  of  the  great  composer.  [M.C.C.] 

FORSTER,  Emanukl  AixAs.  composer  of 
good  chamber-music,  bom  at  Niederetein,  Glatz, 
Hileaia,  Jan.  36,  174!^.  In  hi^  youth  hu  Htudieil 
mudio  by  himself  and  oompuaed  iudustriouaiy, 
while  obeying  his  failier  by  attendliig  the  Latib 
bi?!i'mj!,  aii'l  working  uniler  him  a.'^  an  accountant 
at  a  tavern.  i:i  e  afterwards  served  in  the  Prussian 
army,  and  in  1 776  reaolved  to  go  to  Vienna  in 
or>l<T  t')  cultivate  niut^ic  thnruui^hly.  There  he 
Boun  became  one  of  the  luont  vaiut»d  teachers  of 
ihorougfa-baat  and  oompoaition,  and  hit  worics 
were  universally  reMjK'Cied  as  the  proflnrts  of 
■ound  thought  and  earnest  study.  lu  iboi  he 
pabUthed  his  'Anleitung  zum  GeneralbaH* 
(Traeg)  with  I46  cxanipli  H,  a  clear  practical  work 
still  of  value.  In  1805  it  was  re  published  by 
Breitkcii)r  &  Hartel,  and  a  new  edition  by 
Artaria  in  1834.  Fdrster  added  three  supple- 
mentary numbers  of  practical  examples.  His 
ooniiotltions  consist  of  48  violin  quartets,  nume- 
rous pianoforte  sonatas,  preludes  and  fugues  fur 
organ,  Lieder,  etc.  He  composed  tho  variations 
in  A  on  an  air  from  Sarti's  opera  '  I  finti  Eredi,' 
which  were  long  attributed  to  Mozart,  and  ex- 
tremely popuUr ;  and  which  appeared  in  many 
editions  of  Moiart's  works,  ^^k^>chel,  p.  530. 
Ko.  aSo :  compare  Jaha  s  '  Mozart,'  ed.  i,  iv.  1 1 ; 
•d.  a,  ii  1 37.)  FSrster  was  held  in  higli  estimation 
by  all  the  conifioHcrs  of  his  own  tinie,  particularly 
by  Beethoven,  who  speaks  of  him  in  t<inus  im- 
plying he  had  learnt  much  from  htm.  He  died 
at  Vienna  Nov.  12,  1823.  His  place  and  date  of 
birth  and  death,  much  disputed  points,  are  given 
here  from  the  Transactions  of  the  <Tonkiia-.tler- 
B<H:ieU-it,'  of  which  he  wm  a  member.     [C.  F.P.] 

FOGUIA,  Fbaucksco.  the  last  Italian  church 
cnnipoBer  who  remained  fisithfut  to  the  traditions 

of  Palentrina;  born  in  Rome  1604,  htudied  under 
Cifra»  Naoini,  and  Agostini.  Ue  then  entered 
the  eenriee  of  tiie  Efeotor  of  Cologne,  tlie  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  and  the  Ardiduke  Leopold  of  Austria 
in  turn.  After  his  return  to  Itiily  he  was  ap- 
pointed maestro  di  capella  suooessively  at  Nami, 
Montefi:isc«»ne,  and  the  following  churches  in 
Kome,— Santa  Maria  in  Aquiro,  Santa  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  Bt.  John  Lateran  (i6.^C  61),  San 
l^»renzo  in  Daniaso,  and  Santa  Maria  Matfujiore 

il677),  which  last  post  he  retained  till  his  death, 
•a.  8,  t688,  when  be  wm  attooeeded  bj  bia  aon 


Antonio.  He  is  burietl  in  the  church  of  S. 
Praxede.  He  published  much  church  music  for 
from  2  t4i  9  voices  (see  the  list  in  and 
most  of  the  churches  in  Home  pow»es»  some 
works  by  hiui  in  MS.  Martini  has  anal\  .scd  suiue 
of  his  luotcts  in  tho  'Saggio  di  contrappunto.' 
Liberati  calls  him  '  il  sustegno  e  il  padre  della 
musica  e  della  vera  armonica  ecclesiastica.'  lie 
watj  one  of  the  first  niu^it  iuus  to  write  tonal 
fu.rues,  while  he  was  the  last  Italian  capable 
of  coiiipooini,'  genuine  diurdi  music  in  the  poly- 
pliiuiic  Hty]»-.  Mr.  Hullah  has  printed  a  tino 
nuitct  by  him  in  his  '  Vocal  Scores*.'  L^  -*'-] 

FULIA.  Sni<l  to  bo  an  old  S^tanish  dance  for 
a  single  dancer — 'ces  belles  chaconnes* oes  Kolies 
d'E«|'at,Tie,'  which  tho  son  of  the  senewchal  «»f 
RenneH  danced  to  such  perfection  (Alad.  de  Se- 
vigne,  July  24,  i6S(;).  But  really  all  tliat  is 
known  of  it  is  that  the  23  variations^  or  the 
theme  of  them,  which  close  Corelli's  13  solos 
(op.  5")  are  entitled  Fullia;  that  the  same  basa 
and  air,  but  with  different  variations,  ar^^ven 
in  the  'Division  VioUn' m  'FaronellV  diradon 
on  a  ground*;  that  Vi%'aldi*8  op  i ,  no.  i  2,  is  a  set 
of  variations  on  the  same;  and  that  liawkins 
(chap.  141)  cites  it  as  'a  fkvourite  air  Known  in 
Eii_,'l:ni'l  I  v  till'  iKtinr  of  FarinclH'H '  Ciroutid,' 
cuuipotied  by  i'ariuelii,  the  uncle  of  the  singer, 
who  was  court  musician  at  Hanover  in  1 684.  It 
seenjs  t<»  fallow  from  this  that  the  gnmnd,  and  not 
the  treble  part,  was  the  '  air,'  ju-^t  as  it  is  in  the 
dtacount-i-i  otBach  and  Handel  ^60  variations).  Tlie 
ground  is  one  on  which  a  skilful  violin  player  arul 
a  skilful  dancer  might  go  on  fiddling  and  dancing 
ad  infinitum.  The  iiollowing is Oorelli's  theme:— 
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Cherubini  has  introduced  8  ban  of  it  in  the 

o]x  ning  of  the  Overture  to  the  'H6tellerie  Por- 

tuguise.'  [(».] 

FORBES,  HSNRT.  born  in  1  ^^04.  .-tudied  mu.sic 
under  Sir  George  Smart.  Huninid,  Moschele.s,  and 
I  Herz.  He  was  an  excellent  pianist  and  organist^ 
!  and  conductor  of  the  Societa  Armonica.    He  for 
Home  years  held  the  appointment  of  orgnni.«t  of 
I  the  pariah  church  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea.  His  pub> 
{lished  oomiMisitions  comprise  several  songs  and 
a  ooUectioB  of  psalm  tunsa  fior  4  vcioss  called 
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'National  Pnalmody.'  He  nho  composed  'The 
Fairy  Oak.'  an  opera  priMluccd  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1845,  aiul  '  Kut}i,'  an  orntorio,  per- 
funueU  at  Uauover  S4uaru  Kuuiiu  iu  i^j^}.  Ho 
diad  Not.  34, 1859.  [W.H.H.] 
FORD,  David  Evebard.  organist  of  Lj-ming- 
ton,  Hants,  published  between  1S22  and  1836 
wv«a  booka  of  ptalm  and  hymn  tones  for  two 
voices  with  organ  accompaniment.  H>'  was  also 
the  author  of  an  eicuientary  work  entitled  '  The 
Rudiments  of  Miuk^*  which pMied  thrtnigh  seve- 
ral etlitious.  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  M1S8,  was  about  i;6o  diitinguished  as 
ft  pflffeimer  on  the  hmnonioft  or  mmiMl  giMMs. 

She  puMi>1i  i  '  Tii-tr  i  fi  ins  for  plaj'ing  on  the 
Musical  Glauses,'  i;0o.  In  October.  1761,  she 
-Minoiiiioed  m  oonoart  it  'the  large  Ro^Mn,  late 
Cock's  Auction  K(K>m,  over  the  great  China-shop, 
near  Spring  lianlen. '  at  which  slie  engaged  'to 
ling  some  favourite  English  Songs  and  accompany 
herself  on  the  Musical  ( !la^«x•<l  s,'  aU'l  also  to  '  play 
a  Lesson  on  the  Guittar,  and  a  boiu  on  the  Viol 
di  Oambft.'  [W.H.H.] 

FORD,  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  musicians  of 
Prince  Henry,  son  of  James  I.  In  1607  he  pub- 
liahed  *  work  entitled  *Htiaie1i6  of  Sandrie 
Kindes,  Bct  forth  in  two  B<iokc8.  The  fir.-t 
whereof  are  Aires  for  4  Voices  to  the  Lute, 
OrphaiioQ,  or  Basse-Viol,  with  »  Dialogae  for 
two  Voyces  and  two  Bass  Viols  in  parts  tiinde 
the  Lute  way.  The  Second  are  I'avens,  Gali- 
anlH,  'J'humpes  ftnd  mieh  like,  fur  two  Baaaa 
Viola,  the  Liera  way.  fo  made  as  the  greatest 
number  may  serve  to  play  alone,  very  ea«ie  to  be 
perfbnndo.*  This  work  oontalna  we  beautiful 
four-part  songs  *  Since  first  I  saw  your  face.'  and 
*  There  is  a  la<lie  sweet  and  kind.'  Ford  was 
ft  contributor  to  Leighton's  '  Teares  or  Lamenta- 
eioas  of  »  Sorrowful!  Idoulo^'  1614.  On  the  aoces- 
aion  of  Ohftrles  I.  he  waa  ftppointed  one  of  his 
muHiciun»  at  a  yearly  salary  of  ,CS!o.  Funl  com- 
posed some  canons  and  rounds  printed  in  Hilton's 
*Gateh  thftt  Oatoh  cmn,*  and  an  ftnthem  printed 
in  the  Anthems  by  Madrigal  Conip'sen*  <if  the 
Mus.  Antiq.  Society.  He  was  huhed  at  S.  Mar- 
garet's Wwt,  Nov.  1 7.  1 648.  CW.HJI.] 

FORKEL,  JoHANN  N1COLAIT8,  ft  meritorious 
though  over-rated  writer  on  tho  history  and 
-theory  of  musfe,  son  of  ft  shoemidcer,  bcHm  Feb. 
22,  1749,  at  Meeder  near  Cobui^;  educated 
himself  by  the  study  of  Matthesons 'Vollkom« 
mener  Capellmeister.'  Hftving  n  fine  voice  ho 
\v;iK  appointed  chorister  at  Liineburg  in  17^2, 
and  4  yean  later  '  Chorprafeot '  at  Schwerin. 
In  1769  he  entered  the  univeraity  of  OSttingen 
t<>  Htudy  law,  but  soon  occupied  hinmelf  exclu- 
sively with  music,  and  lie<-ame  organist  of  the 
university  church.  In  1778  he  was  appointed 
dire<'fnr  of  niu!<ic  to  the  I'nivi rsity  and  gra- 
duated as  doctor  of  philueophy  in  1 780.  Uu  the 
deftth  of  Enunftnusl  Baoh  he  hoped  to  have 
been  appointed  bin  sntvcsor  at  Hamburg,  but 
Sell  wen  lie  ol»tained  the  no*t,  and  Forkcl  re- 
nmined  at  G>>ttingen  till  ilia  death,  March  17, 
He  ia  best  known  aa  ft  muaioU  critic  and 


FOBLANA. 

historian.  His  first  work,  'I'eber  die  Theorie 
dor  Muaik,  etc.'  tCramer,  Guttingcn,  I774)(  ft 
pamphlet  urgin-,'  tlu;  f  .  .ndntion  of  lectures  on 
music  at  Gottingen,  was  followed  by  manj 
others,  especially  '  Musikalisch-kritische  BiblilK 
thek,'  3  vols.  (Uothft.  1774),  cantoiuing  violent 
ftttaoka  on  Glack'a  'Iphig^nie  in  Aulide  ;  tlie 
'Mus.  Almana<:h  fUr  Deutschland '  for  1783,  3, 
4,  and  9,  contftininig  particalara  (not  ftlwftjs  trust- 
worthy)  aa  to  novoMcs  in  faia  'Allgs- 

meine  Ge^chichte  der  Musik,'  2  vol«.  (Leipzig 
1788  and  1 80 1),  founded  on  Hawkina»  Boraey, 
aiid  Marpurg,  now  aupetaeded,  but  tnierestiBf 
as  a  literary  '  curiusity  ;  '  Ge-schichte  der  ludien- 
ischen  Oper,'  2  vols.  (Leipug  1789),  a  transla- 
tion of  Arteaga'a  book ;  ami  *  AUgemeine  IMmn^ 


tur  dor  Musik'  (Jjtjipzig  1 792>,  his  iiidst  important 
work.  Thia  book,  which  shows  the  amount  of 
his  knowledge  and  reading,  ia  the  foundatioa 
of  Ikx^kcr's  'Qyatsmatisch  chronologische  Dmt- 
Htellung  der  musikalisclien  Litcratur.'  Forinl 
was  the  first  to  attempt  a  biogn^hy  of  Bad 
(I'el>er  J.  S.  B.'s  L«  Ht  n,  Knnst,  und  Ktmstwerke. 
Leipzig,  l8oj\  tran^lateii  into  Engliah  under 
the  title  'Life  of  J.  S.  Bach,  with  b  criiic*! 
review  of  his  compositions'  (London  1820).  As 
he  knew  little  of  Bach's  great  sacred  vocal  works, 
he  treats  him  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  oixan  ftnd  clavier,  but  the  book  will  alwftya 
renudn  aa  the  foundation  of  all  aubaequent  Lfvea 
of  the  great  musician. 

The  royal  library  at  Berlin  oontftina  an  intercstp 
ing  specimen  of  Forkel*a  labours.  Thia  is  ft  laqs 
viilume  of  chunli  tnusic  of  tho  l6th  ceBtuiy, 
scored  b^  himself,  and,  though  printed,  onqm 
It  was  intended  to  fintn  the  xst  ▼etume  of  a 

series  of  e\.\:njili:-!  i!lM>tr:iriii!;^  the  hifftory  of 
music,  and  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of 
Sonnleithnerof  Vienna.  The  plates  were  engrsTed 
in  Leipzig,  and  the  proofe  were  already  in  Forkd*$ 
hands,  when  the  French  took  the  cHy  in  1S06, 
and  aalaed  everything  in  the  shape  of  metal  to 
be  converto<l  into  bullets.  Ifin  plat*8  having 
been  thus  destrup'od  Fork  el  ha<l  the  proof-sheeta 
bound,  and  thia  la  the  copy  now  at  Berlin.  As 
masses  it  contains  are  taken  from  *Mi!<<^np  trv. 
decim  .  .  .  Norinbergie  .  .  .  arte  Hieronymi  Gra- 
phei,  1539,' and  '  Lil>er  qnindecim  Missaruin  .  .  . 
Norimbta^  apud  Job.  Petreiom,  1539.'  L^.G.] 

FORLANA.  An  Italian  daaoe^  n  fiavoorits 
with  the  Venetian  gondoliera.   It  ia  in  6-8  or 

6-4  time,  but  puHsesses  no  special  characteristaea. 
An  example  of  thia  dftooe  may  be  found  in  J.  S. 
nadk*a  saite  for  orefaeetra  in  C  major.  Tlua 

follnwing  quotation  <>f  the  openin.:  h:m  of  a 
forlana  of  the  1 7th  centuiy  is  from  F.  1^  Scbo" 
berths  *Die  Tutsmnrik.* 
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FORM.   The  meaiiB  by  which  unity  aod  pro- 
portion are  arrived  at  in  musical  works  are  the 
raUtiTe  dittribatioa  of  keys  and  hannonic  bases 
on  tbe  one  band,  and  of  'rabjecto*  or  fi^^ures  or 
melodies  on  tlu-  other:  ami  thin  dihtrihutioa  is 
•aBed  the  Form  of  the  work.    The  order  of 
diitrlbatian  varies  greatly  with  the  oonditiotts. 
Music  Ht  t  (o  |i.>etry  with  a  '  burden '  to  each 
▼erse  would  uaturally  adopt  the  form  of  repeatii:g 
the  tMne  melody  to  each  raenirenoe  of  the 
burden  ;  and  when  the  worfls  im[>lied  similar 
cirounuitanoes  and  ft^lings  would  adopt  re{>etitiou 
of  ainular  or  allied  phrases.    In  dfuoatic  works 
the  order  of  distribution  must  vary  with  the 
development  of  the  emotional  crises,  and  in  Huch 
eases  will  be  rather  a  distribution  of  culminations 
and  gradations  of  intensity  >  if  i)a--?.-<ion  and  emotion, 
than  the  more  obvious  one  of  key  and  figure ; 
though,  if  the  relation  between  important  figures 
of  uiekKly  and  the  special  circumstances  to  which 
they  are  appended  be  observed,  the  notion  of 
form  as  defined  bv  subjects  will  still  continue  to 
be  pevoeptiUe.  Anak^ualj,  in  mono  which  is 
■uppoeea  to  represent  some  story  or  Idea,  sooh  as 
is  now  kniiwn  by  the  name  of  Pro<,TTimme  Music, 
the  form  must  be  developed  with  the  view  of  in- 
terpreting that  programme  tmly  and  oondbrtently. 
Such  muBic  may  l>e  compared  in  this  to  the  work 
of  a  painter  who  trusts  rather  to  the  stirring 
nature  of  his  snhjeot  than  to  the  perftotion  of  its 
composition  to  engage  and  delight  the  Iwhohh  ra, 
while  in  a  portrait  or  picture  of  less  vivid  interest 
the  element  of  composition,  following  generally 
and  easily  recognised  principles,  would  l)eof  vital 
iniportance.    Similarly  in  pn>grauuae  music  the 
OonifKNier  may  choose  to  follow  the  established 
BO-calleil  chisficil  iii>Hltls,  but  it  can  hanlly  l>e 
doubted  that  a  g<  uiuh  deeply  impregnated  with 
the  spirit  of  his  siibject  would  seek  to  oraate  a 
form  of  his  own  which  should  be  more  in  con- 
sonance with  the  spirit  of  his  programme — even 
as  Beethoven  did  without  programme,  expressing 
some  marvelloiis  inner  worki^  of  his  emotions, 
in  the  first  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  £,  op.  109. 
But  even  with  Beethoven,  in  the  case  of  music 
without  either  programme  or  words  to  explain  its 
purpose,  sooh  irregnlarity  is  rare.    It  is  here 
es|K.'(  ially  that  tlie  Jiatiire  an<l  (opacity  of  the 
uunds  of  the  auditors  play  an  important  part. 
Their  attentioii  has  to  be  tetained  for  a  spaoe 
f>f  time,  sometimes  by  no  meann  in'^iLrnificimt ; 
and  connection  has  to  be  established  for  them 
without  tlM  aid  of  words  or  other  aooessories 
l»etwe«'n  jiart«  of  the  movement  which  ap|.ear  at 
considerable  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
whole  must  be  so  onntrived  that  tlx;  imprssrion 
upon  the  most  cultivated  hearer  shall  hty  one  of 
unity  and  consistency.    In  such  a  caac  Form  will 
inevitebljplagraa  important  part,  becoming  more 
snd  more  complex  and  interesting  in  proportion 
to  the  development  of  readincHH  of  comprehension 
in  llie  auditors.    The  atloption  of  a  ft>rm  which 
is  quite  beyond  the  intellectual  standard  of  those 
Ibr  whom  it  is  intended  is  a  waste  of  valuable 
but  a  perfect  adaptation  of  it  t"  their 
ataadacd  is  both  the  only  means  of 


leading  them  on  to  btill  higher  things,  and  the 
only  start iiiL,'  point  for  further  progress.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  in  musical  works  which 
are  connected  with  words  or  programme — whether 
chorusk:'s,  gongs,  arias,  or  ballwls,  etc. — Form  is 
dependent  on  the  words ;  and  such  woriu»  as  fiur 
as  they  are  redudble  to  any  definable  system, 
are  niliicible  only  to  the  simplest,  arid  such  as 
admits  of  infinite  latitude  of  variation  within  its 
Units.  But  in  instrumental  music  there  has 
been  a  steatly  and  percept! Me  growth  of  certain 
fundamental  principles  by  a  process  that  is 
wonderfully  lilce  evolution,  from  the  simplest 
couplings  of  repeatt-'d  idt-.as  by  a  short  link  of 
some  sort,  up  to  the  complex  but  consistent 
completeness  of  the  great  instrumental  works  of 
Beethoven. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  tli.it  the  first 
attempts  at  Form  in  music  wi  re  eshcutially  un- 
conscious and  unpremeditatetl,  Tlu  refore  if  any 
conformity  be  observed  in  the  foruuj  of  early 
music  derived  from  various  SOUloes,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  sort  of  oonaenstts  of  instinct  on 
the  part  of  the  composers  whieh  will  be  the  true 
starting  point  of  its  posterior  development.  It 
must  be  remarked  by  way  of  parenthoBis  that  in 
the  early  days  of  modem  music — ^apart  from  tho 
e<'*  h'-ia.-Jti<al  inu.sic  of  tho  Konian  Clnin-h — the 
instrumental  and  vocal  orders  were  not  nearly  so 
distiBct  as  they  are  *now,  far  the  tendennr  to 
Htroii^Iy  and  clearly  markc<l  distinction  in  kind 
is  notoriously  a  matter  of  slow  growth.  Hence 
examples  may  be  drawn  with  peHect  safety  from 
both  Itinds  wherever  they  can  be  found. 

The  first  basis  of  true  Form,  apart  from  the 
balance  of  groups  of  rhythms,  is  essentially 
rejHitition  of  some  sort,  ami  what  ii^  most  >ntal 
to  the  queHtiou  is  tho  manner  of  the  repetition. 
The  simplest  and  most  elementary  kind  is  the 
repetition  of  a  phrase  or  bit  of  melody  with  a 
short  passage  in  the  middle  to  connect  the  two 
statements.  As  an  early  example  of  ihia  funn 
may  be  taken  an  ancient  German  chorale, '  Jesus 
Christus  unser  Heiland,  Der  den  Tod  tiberwand* 
(1 535V  wUoll  is    follows  :— 


In  fhis  the  bars  bracketed  are  the  same,  and  the 
phrase  which  connects  them  is  very  short ;  and 
the  whole  [treaeats  about  as  rimple  and  un» 
sophisticated  a  speciiiu  11  if  7"'<i-iii  as  could  well 
be  conceived.  The  simjile  baais  of  which  this  is 
a  type  is  the  origin  of  the  Bondo>form,  which 
has  survived  with  great  variety  and  motlificatiou 
of  treatment  till  the  present  day.  The  first 
adnmees  upon  the  above  namfin  wMdi  oflEbr 
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any  pdnta  ef  iatHmt  Mem  to  b»  In  tam^mtun 

we  fllid  either  a  controHt  aiinod  at  in  the  paHHogt: 
which  famu  the  link,  or  *  number  of  repetitions 
■ouDoeeding  one  anollur.  wHh  diiforsBoee  in  tiie 
pa^'^^iged  connaetiBg  than.  Thetw  two  consti- 
tute the  two  great  branches  through  which 
this  piiinitive  idea  diverged  into  tlioaaaiiclB  of 
Lieder,  Noctunif«,  Romrinces,  Scherzos, 
and  other  l^Tical  pieoub  uu  tbu  oue  hand,  and 
the  movement  which  still  retains  ite  name  of 
Hondo  ou  the  other.  As  an  early  example  of 
tlie  tint  wu  may  take  the  Hoiig  '  lu>land  courez 
aux  amies'  from  Lully^s  opera  '  Rutland,'  which 
is  too  long  for  insertion  here,  but  will  be  found 
in  tho  136th  chapter  of  Hawkins's  'History  of 
WuhIc.'  In  this  there  are  12  bars  of  melody 
in  C,  ooncludinff  in  that  kej;  followed  la 
more  bars,  in  wnioh  tbere  b  modnlatioo  fint  to 
the  relative  minor  A,  and  then  to  the  dotninant 
key  Or  major,  in  which  key  this  portion  concludes ; 
after  whidi  the  ilrst  twelve  lian  are  reeinned 
precisely  as  at  tir.-<t.  ami  sm  thf;  whole  concludes. 
Here  the  employment  of  modulation  in  the  oon- 
neeting  passage  is  a  strong  dement  of  oontraat, 
and  indlcjiteu  a  coTr^iih-ralile  advance  in  niunical 
ideas  on  the  obscure  ttjuality  of  the  preceiliug  ex- 
ample.  On  the  other  hand,  almost  contemporary 
with  Lully.  there  are,  in  the  works  of  Giuperin, 
numeruub  Mpecimenii  of  the  Rundo,  consisting  of 
»  nnmberof  npetitiuna,  with  ditferenoaa  in  the 
cornvH-thiir  pamages.  In  these  the  pasaage  with 
which  the  movement  commences  is  repeated  over 
and  over  again  bodily  and  without  disguise,  and 
•eparate  short  passages^  of  similar  length  but 
varying  character,  are  put  in  between.  Coupcrin 
was  particul.trly  fond  of  the  Ii<>ndo-fonii,  and 
examples  may  be  found  in  pntfusion  in  his 
wwlu.  The  one  wMeh  is  ixrhaiis  beat  Icnown 

■ad  most  availahle  for  reference  is  the  *  Clia- 
oonne  en  Kondeau,' published  in  the  sixth  num- 
ber of  Baiier*a  'Alta  Clavtanrarik.*    A  point 

specially  obw^ri  ahle  in  them  is  the  rijtridity  and 
absence  of  any  attempt  at  sophiatication  in  the 
process.  The  sections  are  like  crude  squares 
and  circles  fitted  to^'cther  into  a  design,  and  no 
attempt,  or  very  little  at  best,  in  made  to  hoften 
off  tba  outlines  hy  making  the  sectiunx  pas8  into 
one  another.  The  chief  subject  is  distinct  and 
the  epitKRles  are  distinct,  and  the  number  of 
repetitiona  aeanit  to  dapend  solely  on  the  capacity 
of  the  oomjpoaer  to  put  something  in  between. 
Still  it  is  clear  tiiat  ue  virtue  of  contrasts  both 
of  style  and  of  key  is  appreciated,  tliough  the 
noun  of  nuxlulation  ia  extremely  limited.  It  \h 
noticeable  moreover,  as  illustrating  the  ymint 
of  view  from  wliich  Fonu  at  tliat  time  wjih 
regarded,  when  reoognised  as  such,  that  the 
*  diviiiona  of  the  Bcoioo  are  marirad  with  extra 
emi»ha*ii8  hy  a  /'Vnnols  or  paune.  Frr)iM  thin 
to  such  a  iiondo  aa  we  find  in  the  Partita  in 
C  minor  of  Badi  is  a  great  step.  Here  there- 
are  no  8tn»ngly  marked  divnsions  to  stiffen  the 
movement  into,  formality,  but  it  flows  on  almost 
intemiptedly  from  first  to  last.  The  epiaodas 
modtilat*;  more  freely,  nn<l  thero  ix  such 
rigid  regularity  in  llie  reappear anc«  of  the  main 


subjeel.  It  appears  onoe  outside  of  the  principal  * 

key,  and  (which  is  yet  more  important)  is  brought 
in  at  the  end  in  an  extremely  happy  variation ; 
wUeh  is  prophetic  of  Beeihov«n*s  mvoorlte  prae* 

tice  of  putting  identical  idean  in  different  lijj;ht». 
The  next  stage  of  devtdopment  of  this  form — and 
that  {MTobably  rather  a  (mange  than  an  improve- 
meiit  on  the  above  beautiful  little  specimen  of 
liach  —  is  the  Rondo  of  Haydn  anid  Mozart. 
Their  treatment  of  it  is  pcnotioaOy  the  aame  as 
Coujteriirs,  but  in  manycoHeH  h  strongly  mrxlified 
by  the  more  imjHirtant  and  ehibomte  *  Finst- 
movement'iHBIi,*  which  by  their  time  had  grown 
into  clearness  of  system  and  definition.  The 
Rondo-form  pure  and  simple  has  remained  till 
now  much  as  it  was  in  Ck)uperin*B  time,  g&ining 
more  in  expansion  than  in  change  of  outline^ 
Even  the  great  Rondo  of  Beethoven's  'WaM> 
Htein'  Sniiava  (oj*.  53)  ooosists  of  the  repetition 
of  a  subject  of  some  length  interspersed  with 
episodes ;  witih  nKidilieationB  in  tike  length  of  tfie 
epiao«le8  and  the  repetition  of  one  of  th>  in,  and 
a  great  Coda  founded  on  the  principal  subject  to 
oondude  with.  The  fsrther  eonsidetalion  of  the 
Rondo  as  affected  by  the  'first  movement'  form 
must  he  post{K)ned  till  after  the  examination  of 
the  latter. 

By  the  side  of  the  primitive  Rondo  above 
quoted  a  form  more  complex  in  principle  is  found. 
In  thiu  form  the  relationn  of  harmonic  n>ot8  come 
largely  into  play,  but  its  most  striking  and 
singular  feature  iu  the  manner  of  the  repetition 
by  which  it  is  charaoterisod.  And  in  this  case 
examples  drawn  from  varioos  early  sources  which 
agree  in  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  repetttiMi 
will  be  of  value,  as  above  indicated.  In  this 
form  the  movement  is  divided  into  two  halves^ 
and  these  agafai  into  two  seotions.    Hie  ibet 

half  or  complete  period.  conipriHe:^  a  sort  of  rough 
balance  between  the  amount  whioh  tends  to  the 
Tonic  and  the  amoont  whidi  tends  to  the  Domi- 

nnnt,  thereby  indicating  the  division  into  twe 
sections ;  and  the  second  half  l>egius  with  passages 
w  Itich  have  more  freedom  in  the  distribution  of 

their  root-t,  which  conHtitiites  \t»  first  section,  and 
endH  witli  u  ipiotntion  of  the  livcit  bars  or  figures 
of  the  first  half,  which  constitutes  its  second 
section.  This  will  bo  best  unden<t<x>d  fn>m  an 
example.  The  following  is  a  vfr\'  early  specimen 
of  the  dance  tune  called  a  '  Braide'  or  '  Brawl,* 
from  the  '  Orchesographie'  of  Thmnot  Arbeaa 
(Langres,  1545)'—  ,  . 


ib) 

^iij.jijj^ji 

fester 

In  this  it  will  l>e  observed  that  the  first  half 
of  the  little  tune  is  divided  at  (a)  by  the  strong 

( iiiplnisis  on  the  Dominant,  from  wliich  j  .'int 
it  returns  to  the  Tonic,  and  so  ciuses  the-  tint 
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Ittlf.  The  second  h&lf^  oommendng  at  (b),  can 
flMlly  Iw  perceived  to  have  a  freer  hamiunic 
bMii  than  either  of  the  tirbt  aeutiona,  and  so 
IflMb  the  mind  away  from  the  Tonfe  and  Domi* 
BBQt  centres  in  order  that  they  may  come  in 
fresh  a^iu  for  the  conclusion ;  and  having  carried  \ 
the  figure  on  to  an  apparently  duproportionate 
length  (which  serves  ihe  excellent  purpose  of 
breaking  the  monotony  of  oonstant  pairs  of  ban), 
finally,  at  (c  <,  reaunies  the  little  tad-piece  of  the 
fiist  haU  and  thereby  denchet  the  whole  into 
oonpleteiMM.  ThetnaaiMriiiwhiditliiaaiiswen 
the  n-'iuiroiiientM  of  arli«tic  construction  is  very 
iwnarkable,  and  it  will  be  found  hereafter  that 
U  doH  so  thrm^hottt  «o  »  pradaely  aimilar 
scheme,  in  niiniuturf,  to  that  of  a  19th  century 
Symphony  movement.    It  would  be  natural  to 
■npposB  that  thia  was  pnie  aooident  if  there 
were  not  other  ancient  exampleH  <if  tln'  same 
form  coming  frmn  the  most  op{)Oiiite  »<nnx-e8. 
Theabore  Branle  is  a  French  dance  tune:  if  we 
turn  from  it  an  1  Uiku  the  most  faiiioiiM  (Jerni.in 
Chorale  'Ein  febte  liurg'  (15^9),  the  princijilea 
of  its  construction  will  be  founa  to  be  identical. 
It  is  BO  well  known  that  it  is  needless  to  quote 
it.'   It  will  \ye  sufficient  to  point  out  that  the 
fint  half  of  the  tune  ends  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  second  line;  and  of  this  half  the  first  line 
ends  on  the  Dominant  and  the  second  on  the 
Tonic,  precisely  as  in  the  Branle ;  and  it  is  then 
repeated  Sor  the  third  and  fourth  lines.  The 
marie  to  flw  fifth,  sixth,  nventh,  and  eighth 
lines  aniiwurs  to  llie  j«iu<.sa>,'f  1>  t\v x«.n  {b)  and  (c) 
in  the  Branle,  and  Uke  it  presents  a  variety  of 
hanttoiiie  bawa;  atnd  to  coendi  it  all  togeiber 

the  music  oPthe  Bet'oinl  line  in  quot«'fl  to  cnnrlmle 
with,  precisely  as  is  the  little  tailpiece  oi  tlte 
iint  half  in  the  Branle.   It  i>  imposriUe  not  to 
feel  the  force  of  this  a-t  a  point  of  musical  form 
when  it  is  once  realised;  it  has  the  effect  of 
oonmlateaeMftff  a  short  tan*  wUoh  is  unrivalled. 
If  we  turn  to  far  other  sources  we  sliall  tin<l  an 
early  Engli>h  spfi  inifn  in  the  well-known  '  Siju  e 
fint  I  aaw  y  ur  face'  (1607),  in  which  the 
fUM^ond  ami  LiHt  line  will  again  be  found  to  Iks 
identical,  ami  the  other  [mints  of  tlio  scheme  to 
oonform  in  like  manner.    Even  in  Italy,  where 
the  value  of  form  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ao  readily  appreciated  as  by  Teutons,  we  find 
»  little  8infonia  for  flutes  in  Giaoorao  Peri's 
*  Sniidioe'  (1600) — the  first  musical  drama  per- 
Ibrmod  in  modem  Enrope— wluch  at  leaet  ima 
tlie  <<ii>--  iinp  naiit  f-  ature  of  repeating  a  little 
characteristic  tigure  of  the  cadence  of  the  first 
half  to  oonblade  the  whole.   It  mnat  not  be  su  p- 
p<]eed  that  tlii^  f  .nn  was  by  any  means  universal 
ao  early  as  the  middle  of  the  i6th  oentuiy — a 
ttane  when  notiona  of  hannony  proper,  as  apart 
from  polyphony,  wrre  but  dawning,  anri  the 
musical  scales  and  keys  as  we  now  know  them 
were  quite  vague  and  unsettled.   It  ie  wonderful 
enough  tliat  thi  re  shoulil  l>e  any  examples  of 
Farm  at  all  in  such  a  sUite  of  mut^icAl  language  ; 
for  Potm  as  nowreoognisetl  deiiends  grcAtly  upon 
thow)  two  very  elements  of  bannunio  basea  and 
1  ttasif«ioofk«a 


relation  of  kegre;  w  that  what  was  then  done  fai 

those  departments  must  have  been  done  by  in- 
stinct. But  by  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentoir 
musical  knowledge  in  these  reapeete  waa  mwm 
more  nearly  complete,  and  the  scope  of  composers 
proportionately  widened.  Accordingly  we  find 
a  greater  fireedom  in  tiw  tnatUMUt  it  tenui; 
but  the  outline  of  the  same  form  on  •  larger 
scale  is  found  to  predominate  in  the  imrfaramental 
works  of  the  time,  e!«pecially  such  as  pass  under 
the  names  of  daooea ;  though  it  ia  raobable  that 
thoae  seta  of  them  wliich  were  oatted  'Suites,* 
or  'Sonatas.'  or  'Onlres,'  were  rather  purely 
Musical  than  Terpeiohorean.  In  the  ecclesiaa* 
tioal  Sonata*  (Sonata  di  OUeea)  tlie  style  stiU 
continues  fugal  and  polyjihonic. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  even  a  faint 
idea  of  the  number  of  examplea  of  fhia  torm 
!  which  art-'  1 1  l>e  found  in  thcst;  dancc-tunt-  8tn*t«*H, 
but  it  will  be  well  to  take  some  typical  speci* 
mens  and  indicate  the  points  in  which  they  show 
development.  In  C'Telli's  t'lmniher  Sfinataa 
there  are  many  ck-ar  insuinces.  Thus,  in  the 
Giga  of  Sonata  IV  of  tho  *  Opera  Quarta.'  there 
is  the  usual  division  into  two  halves.  Of  these 
the  tint  is  again  divided  into  two  phruHc-H,  the 
first  phrase  all  in  the  Tonic  key,  D ;  the  second 
then  modulating  to  the  key  of  the  Dominant  and 
oloeing  in  it.  The  second  half  begins  with  a 
sort  of  development  of  the  figures  of  the  first 
part,  then  modulate*  to  nearly  related  keys,  and 
after  passing  bade  to  the  original  key  condnde* 
with  a  i|uotation  of  the  last  few  bars  of  the 
6nt  half.  In  this  scheme  there  are  two  pointa 
of  advanoe  on  the  previotia  examples;  the  first 
part  concludes  in  what  we  will  henceforward 
call  the  complementary  key,  or  key  of  the  Domi- 
nant, instead  of  meraly  passing  to  it  and  tiaok 
and  cloHin^'  in  the  principal  key — ])y  th.at  means 
establishing  more  clearly  the  balance  between  it 
and  the  principal  key;  and  •eoondly,  the  first 
part  of  the  Becond  half  of  the  movement  present* 
some  attempt  at  a  development  of  the  feature* 
of  the  subjects  of  the  first  part,  and  real  free 
modulation.  Tlie  Corrente  an<l  (liga  of  the  7th 
.Sjnata  of  the  'Opera  Secouda'  are  also  remark- 
ably clear  H])eoilBeM  of  repetition  of  the  end  ot 
the  fint  part  as  a  conclusion  to  the  whole,  since 
full  six  bars  in  each  are  repeated.  Both  examples 
are  however  inferior  to  the  al>ove-quoted  (Jiga  in 
respect  of  the  conclusion  of  the  first  part  bdng 
in  the  principal  key — ^Uke  the  dder  example* 
first  quoted  as  typical — though  like  that  (Jiga 
they  are  superior  to  the  aidsr  examples  in  the 
fi^  modnlaoons  and  reliBrenoe  to  the  OQBapicuoa* 
figiires  of  the  siibjfcts  in  tibefinl  aeotionof  the 
aeoond  half  of  the  movemflot*. 

Domenico  Scarlatti  (t<i83-i757)  wa*  a  eon- 
temporary  of  Handel  and  Bach,  boin^  but  two 
years  older  than  the  funner;  nevertheless  he 
must  be  oonaiderad  aa  historically  prior  to  them, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  power  ot  their  genius 
would  make  them  rather  the  prophets  of  what 
was  to  oome  than  representatives  of  prevalent 
contemporary  ideas.  Domenico  So.-irlnlti  Ktt 
many  examples  of  Studies  or  2>onuUM  which  ore 
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CMscntially  expanilolu  of  the  pkn  of  tiie  ori-  | 
giiuil  Branle.    In  Hom(>  tho  fir«t  part  concludes 
in  the  priQci|>al,  an>l  iu  8uiue  iu  the  comple- 
mentary  key,  either  Dominant  or  relative  major, 
A  very  extended  example  is  found  in  a  8tudy  in 
1)  minor.  Allegro  (no.  7  of  a  net  oCFiheeB  poor 
le  Clavecin'  published  by  Cramer).     In  this 
there  is  fint  a  section  chiefly  in  D  minor,  which 
modulates  to  F,  the  felatiTe  major,  and  con- 
cludes in  that  key  —  alt4igether  22  barn;  and 
then  another  eeotion,  of  21  ban,  all  in  F  major, 
and  elosing  in  that  key.    This  oondudee  the 
finst  half,  which  corres|Mind8  with  the  first  h.^If 
of  a  modem  iSonata  movement.    The  second  half 
wtt  out  with  a  veferoiee  to  the  fint  rabjeefc  in 
F,  and  then  nio(l;i]atrs  freely  to  variinin  keys,  ' 
ultimately  closing  in  tlie  original  key  of  i>  minor,  1 
snd  there  taking  up  the  thread  cf  the  latter 
sort  ion  of  the  first  half  of  the  movement,  and 
giving  the  whole  31  bam  almost  identically,  . 
transposed  from  the  ori<,nnal  key  of  F  into  the  ' 
jiriiii  ipal  key  of  D.    The  de*<rent  of  this  move-  | 
meat  from  the  dance  type  is  .sutticiently  clear  1 
without  BgjBhi  going  over  the  ground.    Its  most  | 
conspicuoni  advance  is  in  its  relative  extension, 
2  2  bars  corresponding  to  3  in  the  original  ex-  { 
ample,  and  the  other  divisions  lieing  in  proiKjr- 
tion.   The  free  modulatioii  of  the  second  half  1 
of  the  movement  fe  tlie  alviot  ooanterpart  on  a  I 
Ijir^'f  Kral</  nf  the  '*hOT|g***g  harmonic  basis  in 
the  Branle,  and  this  it  aa  advance  due  to  the 
great  tncreMe  of  mndeal  knowledge  and  re* 
HoumH.     In  other  n -^[.ects  the  similarity  be- 
tween the  tvpical  prugeuitor  and  its  descendant 
b  ■offleiently  dear.    D.  Seulatti'a  works  are 
aliiiKst  iiniv(  rK,»ny  ,1  firri^'nt  advance  on  Corelli  in 
the  clear  detiuition  ut  the  subjects  and  the  variety 
of  the  rhythma,  wUdk  enafalea  him  to  approach 
much  more  nearly  to  nxMlem  ideas  in  what  is 
called  the  '  development'  of  the  subjects ;  though 
it  is  true  that  a  mere  patobwork  of  abort  anbjeota 
atated  one  after  another  often  serves  the  purpose 
with  him  of  the  more  continuous  and  artistic 
modem  development.    It  will  also  be  noticed 
that  Scarlatti  generally  abandons  the  names  of 
the  dance  tunes  while  retaining  their  forms. 

There  were  other  contemporaries  <>f  Biv  li  and 
Handel  who  muat  be  noticed  before  them  for  the 
aame  reaaons  aa  Scariatti.  Hieir  woiks  generally 
present  tlie  feature  of  exteiitiive  rcfHtitinn  of  tlic 
last  section  of  the  first  uart  as  a  conclusion  to  the 
whole,  in  a  very  maived  manner.  Tliua  in  a 
Corrente  from  a  Suite  by  Domenico  Zi{ioli  (bom 
1685)  precisely  the  same  system  is  observable  as 
in  the  example  by  Scarlatti.  And  in  a  Sonata 
bv  W.igenseil  (bom  168S)  in  F,  op.  i,  the  first 
Diuveuieut  is  a  very  extendeil  sjiecimen  of  the 
aame  kind ;  and  the  laat  movement,  a  M  inuetto, 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the  phrase 
repeated.  The  first  half  of  the  movement  is  but 
16  bars,  of  which  the  latter  12  are  all  in  the 
Dominant  key ;  and  the  whole  of  these  1 2  bars 
are  repeated  at  Che  conclusion,  the  first  4  having 
bean  diapoaed  of  at  the  commencement  of  the 
preceding  '  developmenti*  as  in  the  Study  of 
tioarlattL 


Bach  and  Handel  present  an  extraordinaiy 

variety  of  fomis  in  their  workn.  Sime  are  iden- 
ticiil  with  the  form  of  thu  iiroule  and  '  £in'  feste 
Burg' ;  others  are  like  the  primitive  R^mdo  on  a 
very  extended  scale;  and  many  exhibit  varioua 
stages  of  progressive  development  up  to  perfect 
types  of  liie  complete  modem  Ifatma  aa  viaad  hf 
Musart. 

A  very  laige  nmnber  of  the  movements  In  the 

Suite*  of  lM)tli  ]'i:\ch  and  Handel  are  in  the  same 
form  as  the  previous  examples.    The  first  half 
ia  divided,  not  reiry  atroogly,  into  two  aeetioaB,  ia 
which  the  iirinrifial  key  and  the  eoniplementaiy 
key  alternately  predominate.    The  second  half 
aeta  oat  with  develcproent  aad  free  modaiatioB. 
and  concludes  with  a  quotation  of  the  concluding 
bars  or  features  of  the  first  half.   To  take  Bach's 
'Suitea  IVaa^aiBes'  as  examplea,  die  following, 
among  others,  will  be  found  to  conform  to  this 
simple  scheme: — Gigue  of  No.  I,  in  D  minor; 
Courante  of  No.  3,  in  C  minor ;  Gigue  of  No.  3, 
in  B  minor ;  Courante  of  No.  4,  in  Eb  ;  the  AUe- 
mande  and  the  Courante  of  No.  5,  in  G  ;  and  the 
Courante  and  the  Boum^e  of  No.  6,  in  K  As 
examples  of  the  same  from  Handel's  Suitea  the 
following  may  be  taken  : — the  Courante  in  No.  i, 
in  A ;  the  Alleirro  in  No.  2,  in  F ;  the  Courante 
in  No.  4,  in  £  minor ;  the  AUemande  in  No.  5, 
in  E  major ;  and  the  G^ea  In  the  5th,  7th,  8th, 
and  lolh  Suites.    In  many  of  these  there  is  a 
systematic  development  of  the  figures  of  the  aab- 
ject  in  the  fint  aeotion  cf  llie  amnd  balf  cf  tfia 
movement;  but  a  U^^ndency  in  also  observable  t/> 
commence  the  second  half  of  the  movement  with 
a  quotation  of  the  cnmmaneemeiit  cf  the  whcla^ 
which  atiswt  rs  practically  to  the  first  subjeoL 
Ibis  wiM  alfio  noticed  iu  the  example  quoted 
from  Scarlatti.    Bach  not  unfrequently  begina 
the  second  half  with  an  inversion  of  the  ch.tnio- 
teristic  figure  of  the  cuumieucement,  iir  trt-ats 
it  in  a  free  kind  of  double  oounter|  >oint.  a^  he 
sometimes  does  in  repeating  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  half  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole.  (See 
the  last  4  bars  of  the  AUemande  in  the '. 
No.  2,  in  C  minor.)   How  the  subject 
is  however  a  matter  of  sulxiidiar}'  importance. 
What  is  chiefly  important  is  the  fact  that  the 
fint  subject  gradually  bciguia  to  make  ita  appear> 
ance  dearly  and  deraiteiy  in  the  second  part  aa 
a  repetition  from  the  first  part  ;  and  it  is  vt-ry 
interesting  and  curious  to  note  that  there  was  » 
long  hesitation  aa  to  the  positian  in  tike  aaoond 
half  which  this  repetition  slmulJ  occupy.  Th* 
balance  for  a  long  time  was  certainly  in  £avoiir 
of  its  appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  aecmd 
half,  and  in  the  oom]lll  I^entar^■  key  <^r  the  move- 
ment.   A  very  clear  and  easily  recognisable 
inatance  of  this  is  the  opening '  pompoao^  mov»> 
ment  of  the  Oveiture  to  Handel'n  '  Samwm.* 
\s  liich  differs  iu  form  from  the  first  movemtmt  of 
a  niudem  Sonata  or  Sympbcny  in  this  one  par^ 
ticular  only.    But  there  are  sj>ecinjena  of  form 
in  both  liach  and  Handel  width  are  prophetic  of 
the  complete  modem  system  of  Mocart.  The 
fact  is  so  interesting  and  instructive  that  it  w  ill 
be  worth  while  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  ahorieei 
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ezMDjple  of  Bftcb.  in  order  th^t  it  maj  be  oom- 
pand  with  die  •chcme  of  MonurCs  ftinn,  whioli 

will  be  given  later.  A  little  Air  in  the  Suiti* 
Francaise  No.  4,  in  Eb  luajor,  seta  out  with  a 
dearly  deHned  tigure  which  may  be  called  the 
•Hn<t  Hiihjict,'  and  iiKMlclates  in  the  fourth  bar 
to  tlic  key  of  the  Dumuuiut,  in  which  the  figure 
which  niay  abo  be  called  by  analogy  the  '  second 
•ubject'  appears,  and  with  thin  the  first  half  of 
the  movement  concludes.  The  second  half  seta 
oat  with  moduUtionii  and  liliite  at  the  figtma  of 
the  fint  halC  after  10  ban  oomet  to  ft  pause  on 
the  Dominant  of  the  original  key,  and  from  thence 
recoiuiiit-nci  H  the  first  mibject ;  and  the  latter 

£rt  of  the  aeotion  boiitt  deftly  altered  by  a 
rice  of  modulatioii— of  which  MosEart  mnde 
gn-at  UKf  in  the  Minie  position  in  the  movement  — 
enables  the  whole  of  the  last  4  bare  of  the  first 
half  of  the  movement  to  follow  alio  in  Eb,  so 
concluding  the  Air. 

Than  is  no  need  to  give  a  like  detailed  ana- 
lysb  of  the  AUegro  in  HandeFe  Salle  No.  14, 
in  <i.    It  will  Hiitfiro  to  point  out  that  its  form 
is  identical  witli  the  preceding  on  a  large  scale ; 
•Ad  that  H  is  dearer  and  eaaier  to  reoo^se, 
innKmiich  as  the  Bcctions  rlo  ni<t  flow  ho  ilosoly 
into  one  another,  and  the  uubjoctii  are  more 
definite.   Theee  two  examples  are  however  ex- 
cqitioiial  as  rr^'anls  Iwth  iJttch  an<l  Handel  and 
their  immediate  buccessors.  The  tendency  was  stdl 
for  a  time  to  adopt  the  fbm  of  reproducing  the 
first  siilijfTt  at  the  conimenoement  of  the  second 
hull  ot  tlif  'moveuieut;  and  in  point  of  fact  it 
is  nut  difficult  to  tiee  why  it  was  preferred,  since 
if  nothing  else  ooold  be  said  for  it,  it  certainly 
eeemed  to  keep  the  balance  of  the  keyn  more 
•quaL    For  by  this  system  tht?  8uhjeL-t  whith 
appealed  in  the  principal  key  in  the  first  half 
oanie  in  in  tiie  complementary  key  in  the  eeoond 
half,  and  the  second  Hultjet  t  rirc  rer»<1,  wherea« 
in  the  later  syiitcni  the  first  subject  alwaprs 
jtppean  in  the  princi}ial  key.   Moreorer  the  still 
older  BVHteni  of  merely  rejicating  the  ending  of 
the  first  half  still  liters  on  the  scene  after  the 
tfane  of  Baoh  and  BwoAA,  fbr  in  a  Sonata  fay 
Galuppi  (1703  85')  in  1>  (publishwl  in  Pauer's 
'  Alte  Clavier  Musik  )  there  is  a  charming  little 
opening  Adagio  whicA  seems  to  look  bc«  for> 
wards  and  backwanls  at  once ;  fur  it«  fonn  is  a 
clear  epeciiuen  of  the  mere  rcpetiti<  »n  of  the  cun- 
doding  phrase  of  the  first  )iart  at  the  oonelnsion 
of  the  wholf,  while       soft  melodious  manner 
»nd  characteristic  detinition  of  sections  by  ca- 
dences and  semi  eadences  (tending  to  cut  it  up 
into      mnnv  little  tunes),  make  it  in  spirit  a 
▼er^-  near  relation  of  Moxart's.    And  one  might 
take  this  little  movement,  without  much  stretch 
of  imaginatirm,  as  the  final  conneoting  link  be- 
tween the  movements  which  look  back  towards 
the  primitive  form  as  dinplayed  in  the  original 
Branle.  and  tho«e  which  look  on  towards  the 
Vozart  and  Haydn  epoch.  The  other  movemente 
of  Galuppi's  Soiijit'i  are  in  the  mori'  dovclfjitd 
fottn,  in  which  ihe  tirst  subject  b  <]uuted  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  second  half  of  the  move- 

In  rJaluppi's  contemporanr',  P.  D.  Paradies,  we 
find  even  a  closer  relationship  to  Mozart  in  many 
respects.  Tbe first  morementof  his  Sonata  in  A, 
for  instance,  is  on  an  exttrnde^l  scale.  His 
subjects  are  clearly  defiueil,  and  the  growing 
tendency  to  cut  the  movement  up  into  iteotione 
is  Htill  clt  arer  than  in  Galuppi.  The  siilijt  t  .ire 
definitely  restateil,  but  after  the  eariiur  iiiuunur, 
with  the  fimt  subject  reproduced  at  the  )>eginning 
of  the  second  half.  It  Lt  however  noticeable  that 
in  the  lively  Finale  of  this  Sonata  the  subjecte 
both  re.'ip|'eur  at  the  eiul  of  the  whole. 

If  we  turn  to  the  distinguished  German  oom- 
pceers  of  this  epoch  we  find  ounelves  as  it  were 
among  the  immediate  exemplars  of  Hayiln.  In 
them  both  the  manner  and  ffom,  of  their  great 
saooessors  arc  prefigiired,  and  thne  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  alx»ut  the  lianis  of  con^tnu  lion  of  the 
moTcunent;  the  first  part  being  as  it  were  the 
thesis  of  tlw  subjects,  and  the  second  part  their 
discussion  and  n  statement ;  but  tht-rc  i><  still  an 
uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  re:>pective  posi- 
tions of  tiw  n-statements.  If,  for  insUnoe,  we 
oxnmine  a  Sonata  of  .Tohann  Christian  Bacli, 
op.  17  (I'auer's  '  Alte  Clavier  Musik'),  we  find  a 
▼ay  dear  and  extended  spedmen  the  older 
K\st<>m  Tlie  fir^t  half  has  a  very  long  8e<'tion  in 
tile  phnci{»ai  key  and  another  section,  also 

long,  in  the  Dominant  key  (F) — all  of  which  is 
as  usual  repeated.  The  second  half  commences 
with  a  clear  statement  of  the  first  section 
in  til'  Dominant  key,  followed  by  development 
and  modulaUon,  and  pausing  on  the  Dominant 
of  the  original  key  of  Bb,  in  which  all  the 
second  section  of  the  first  part  is  reproduced 
with  an  exactnese  which  is  almost  tiresome.  It 
is  worthy  of  remarlr  that  the  last  movement  is 
in  tli<»  eigne  time  and  htyle  without  being  so 
named,  and  is  a  happy  instance  of  the  gradual 
complete  mergence  of  the  oM  dance  Suite  in  the 
Son.-ita.  As  a  reverse  to  tliis  picture  there  is  a 
Bouree  in  a  Suite  by  Johanu  Ludwig  Krebs — a 
oontemporary  of  Johann  Christian  Bach,  and  one 
of  the  mo.'it  di(<ting'iifht  d  of  his  fitlu  r's  pupils — 
which,  though  called  by  the  old  tlaia-e  name,  is 
in  perfect  modem  fi>rm,  and  shows  so  aptly  the 
tr.in-itioii  of  the  rejK'atfd  eii'tinLf  of  tli^  first  pnrt 
into  a  second  subject  that  it  is  wurih  (quoting  in 
outline. 
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This  is  followe<l  by  7  more  bars  of  development  | 
after'  the  manner  of  this  coinmenoement,  modu- 
latiri'i^     ('  minor  anrl  Ab  and  thence  back  to  Eb, 
in  which  key  the  first  subject  is  resomed  as 
foUowa: — 


In  this  the  punge  frtim  (a)  to  (/>)  constitutes 
the  first  subject  and  sei-iioii ;  and  that  from  (b) 
to  (e)  the  Bocond,  in  the  Dominant  key.  OW* 
Msponding  to  a  '  second  subject' ;  then  follow 
the  develofUMBt  and  modulation,  from  (c)  to  (<<) ; 
and  then  the  repeat  of  the  first  section  in  the 
princi()al  key,  with  the  little  cadence  fii^ure  («), 
which  is  treated  in  precisely  the  manner  that 
*  eeoond  subject  would  be  treated  in  a  more 
extended  movement,  being  isfiven  complete,  trans* 
poied  fntm  tin;  T>niiiin;uit  key  V*  the  oriy'iual 
Tonic.  That  Krebs  had.  well  defined  his  own 
objects  in  these  nattera  i»  elear  from  the  fiwt 
that  tho  Pi»l()n;ii8e  fnnn  the  same  Buit<^,  and  an 
Allemaude  from  another  in  Bt>  are  cumttructed 
after  preeisdy  the  nma  ayatem. 

ThtTo  rfinains  yet  the  moni  important  pre- 
decetsftor  of  Haydn,  namely  Enuuiiuuol  Bach,  in 
whose  Sonatas  Form  reached  a  very  remarkable 
pitch  of  i>crfeftion.  Many  of  them  stand  in  a 
very  ptfculiar  relation  Intth  to  the  old  onler  and 
to  UM  new  which  was  destined  to  supplant  it  on 
the  principle  (»f  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  for 
they  present  examples  of  the  reappearance  of  the 
first  subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  movement^  a$  wU  cm  after  the  lection 
devoted  to  development  and  raodalstton — In 
other  w>>rdo,  boili  in  it8  olkr  {>osition  and  in  its 
reoognised  place  in  modem  instrumental  works. 
This  is  the  ease  in  the  Sonata  in  O  in  the  firat 
collection  [lublishcd  at  Lt  ijv.ig  in  1779,  anil  in 
Billow's  little  selection  of  Hix.  The  same  ako 
in  the  last  movement  of  the  Sonata  in  A  (which 
is  Itoth  in  Billow's  collet-tion  and  in  Pauer's 
'Alte  Meister*),  and  in  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  F  minor  from  the  third  set  of 
Clavier  Sttnat.is,  als.i  edited  by  Bulow.  The 
aonata  in  D  minor  approaches  more  nearly  to 
modem  wavH  in  the  position  of  the  repetition  «jf 
the  first  subject  in  the  second  part ;  but  offers  a 
markcnl  int«tance  of  indepen»lent  thought  in  re- 
producing the  second  subject  in  the  key  of  the 
third  below  the  Tonic  (that  is,  in  B!)  relative  to 
D},  and  afterwards  passing  back  to  the  principal 
key,  and  rcpr<Mlucing  the  rest  of  the  materials  of 
the  aeotion  after  the  usual  manner — thus  in  aome 
respeota  anticipating  Beethoven. 

A  great  deal  niorc!  might  be  said  on  the  in- 
dividual and  thoughtful  use  of  Form  which  is 
obaervaUe  in  the  worin  of  Emmanud  Baeh ;  but 
it  will  Ih!  nvT'  ly  nn fjsnry  to  point  oct  that  the 
study  of  them  as  works  uf  art,  by  those  who  are  | 


as  yet  unacqnainted  with  them  wfll  Ihrow  qnlla 

a  new  light  on  Haydn  and  Morart.  He  has 
been  caUwi '  their  forerunner,  and  he  thoxxMighly 
juttMea  the  title  not  only  by  the  deaneaa  aod 
di-t;nctnes8  of  hi«  form,  but  by  corUnin  un  It-finable 
qualities  of  style  and  sentiment.  Something  of 
this  may  be  doe  to  faia  vkw  that  mode  aliMld 
Ik-  inteq)rete<l  as  roraUtj  as  possible  (see  Bumey, 
vol.  iv,  chap.  X.),  which  is  ali*»  a  very  distinguish- 
ing tndt  of  the  Mozart  school.  It  nmst  abo  ba 
noted  that  in  him  the  continuous  fugal  manner 
seems  finally  to  have  yielded  liefore  thu  growing 

{>redominanoe  of  the  essentially  distinct  modera 
lannonic  style.  The  forms  of  the  fugal  style, 
such  as  they  were,  were  rather  relative  Uiaa 
poaitive,  and  depended  upon  certain  laws — not 
very  clearly  defined  or  consistently  observed —as 
to  the  modes  of  recurrence  of  the  subjects; 
whereas  the  forms  of  the  modem  harmonic  st3de 
are  positive  and  systematic  The  Ibnna  of  the 
fugal  style  may  be  compared  to  tlie  oompuaitian 
of  lines  and  curves  in  a  drawing,  in  wliidl  thi^ 
are  not  preconceived,  but  grow  into  oouiplaAaMa 
by  the  attention  whidi  ia  beatowed  hy  the  avtiat 
on  their  relations  to  one  another.  "\Vher\*a.-<  th« 
forms  of  the  harmonic  atyle  are  architectural, 
and  are  governed  by  certain  neceaaaiy  prior  con- 
8i<lnration.'<  as  vital  as  that  of  ro<if  and  walls  to 
the  architect,  whereby  the  movemettt  comes  to 
be  divided  into  sections  chiefly  based  upon  the 
8uoce«!>ion  of  keys,  in  which  the  various  subjects 
are  rather  indicators  of  outline  th&n  poiduTe 
elements  of  constnietiOB.  In  Emmanuel  Bttchwe 
find  a  number  of  figures  and  subjects  chara'-t^  risitic 
of  each  of  the  primary  sections,  as  wo  do  ia 
l3eethoven ;  and  the  spirit  of  his  great  fathfl^ 
though  attenuated  enough,  is  yet  perceptible  ia 
his  manner  of  treating  short  and  pregnant  figures, 
and  in  some  peculiarities  of  phraseology.  These 
are  probably  the  chief  pointscf  oonnection  batwacn 
the  spirit  of  the  great  giant  and  the  graoea  of  tfw 
loss  austere  style  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 

It  can  luu^lly  be  doubted  that  the  realiaataoa 
of  this  praetiouly  new  diaoovery  of  the 
of  j)ositive  harmonic  or  Tonal  f  ^nn  in  music  mu.«t 
have  acted  like  manv  other  fresh  diacovesriea  ia 
the  reafana  of  art,  and  tended  to  awamp  the  oftbv 
elements  of  effect ;  making  composers  l«)ok  v 
form  rather  as  ultimate  and  preeminent  than  ai 
inevitable  but  subsidiary.  It  secnui  not  iaa|apri^ 
able  that  the  vapid  and  meaningless  cunmKSi- 
place  which  often  otfemls  the  sensitive  miisiciaa 
in  the  worica  of  Haydn  and  Mosart,  and  appeals 
like  just  so  much  rubln.Hh  shot  in  to  fill  up  1 
hole,  was  the  result  of  this  strong  new  fet-lisg 
for  form  aa  paramount,  and  that  it  remained  ict 
Beethoven  to  reestablish  definitely  the  princij4e 
of  giving  equal  intensity  to  every  part  of  the  piece 
in  proportion  to  its  importance.  With  Haytlaaad 
Mozart  it  ia  fivquent  to  find  very  sweet  tanea. 
and  aometlmea  very  aerlona  and  pregnant  tum«. 
in  each  cif  the  primary  sections,  and  then  a  1 
of  scurrying  about — '  brilliant  paaaagea'  aa  thej 
are  oftMi  euled— the  only  purpose  of  iHiieh  la  «» 
marie  Hw  oadence,  or  point  out  that  tha 
tTsaBOtow. 
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which  ia  just  fiaihhed  iit  in  auch  or  Buch  a  kty. 
HA3rdD'8  early  Quartets  are  soinetimM  very  little 
more  th:in  jiii^'le  in  ouf  key  anfl  more  jin^^'le  in 
another,  lo  till  up  his  reonj^niHCHl  isyHttim  uf  form,  j 
without  ever  riaing  to  the  dignity  of  •  tune,  and  ' 
much  lebs  tf>  a  fij,'iire  with  any  int«'ns!ty  of 
meaning'  ;  and  si^mie  of  Muzart'H  iiibtrumental 
prrxliictions  are  but  little  b«tter. 

That  Uaydn  studied  the  works  of  Emmanuel  i 
Bach  is  well  known,  for  he  hiinsolf  confuased  it ;  I 
and  the  imnietliate  connection  between  hitn  and  | 
nowhora  more  clear  than  in  l 
ooomIoimJ  fmgnlariUot  of  oon- 
•tanotion  in  the  second  half  of  lii.-i  movements. 
Hum  is  more  than  one  instance  of  his  hrat  j 
■object  reftppeariag  okariy  at  iho  iMg^nning  of  i 
the  second  half  of  a  movement  in.iteatl  of  in  its  | 
latter  portion  (Quartet  in  F  major,  op.  2,  No.  4 ;  i 
Now  67  in  T^otwoin) ;  and  rarther  tium  tUk  | 
and  corrf iborati  ve  of  the  continuous  descent,  is 
tlie  fibct  that  when  the  first  subject  reappears  in 
what  we  should  call  its  right  plaoe,  there  are 
OonspicuoitH  irrc^'ul.irities  in  the  {inK-r'diirc,  just 
as  ii  Hiivtln  were  half  ajmlogiuiuj,'  fur  a  lilx-rty. 
For  the  section  is  often  prolongeil  and  followed 
by  irrf'^ular  modulations  before  the  second  subject 
reappears,  and  is  then  far  more  closely  foUoweil 
than  the  first  subject  and  the  materials  of  the 
first  section.    Another  point  illustrating  a  linger- 
ing feeling  fur  the  old  practice  of  repeating  the 
oondosion  or  ca^lence-figures  of  the  first  part  at 
Um  ooDcIusion  of  the  whole,  is  that  a  sort  of 
prematore  ooda  is  oooulonally  inserted  after  the 
earlier  figures  of  the  second  section  on  its  repetition 
in  this  place,  ^/ter  which  the  oondudiog  bars  of 
the  flnt  part  are  exaotlj  rssumed  fbr  the  finish. 
Of  this  even  Moajart  gives  a  sin^'ular  an<l  very 
dear  instance  in  the  first  movement  of  his  (i 
milMir  Syni{>hony. 

Of  the  minor  incidental  facts  which  are  con- 
tfieaouB  in  Haydn's  works  the  most  prominent 
b  Ida  distribntion  of  the  snbjeeta  in  the  fixat 
part.  He  conforms  to  the  key-element  of  Form 
in  this  part  with  persistent  regularity,  but 
one  subject  frequently  suflBces  for  both  sections. 
^Vith  this  pn'nrij.al  subject  (rH-cr».*»ion!i]lv  after 
a  short  independent  intruducliou  in  slow  time) 
he  commences  operations ;  and  after  concluding 
the  first  section  and  passing  to  his  eomplemontary 
key  for  the  second,  he  reproducer  it  in  tliat  key, 
MOietimea  varied  and  sometimes  quite  simply — 
in  the  well-known  Symphony  in  D,  No.  7  of 
8*Ioinon*s  set  (first  movement),  or  in  tliat  in  £b, 
No.  9  of  the  same  series  (also  first  moveutent\  or 
in  the  Qoartot  in  F  minor,  op.  55,  or  the  Finale 
of  the  Quartet  la  C.  op.  75  (No.  i  in  Travtwein). 

And  even  where  the  second  nection  luv-i  s«  \  f  r;il 
new  features  in  it  the  first  subject  is  often  still 
the  centra  of  attraction,  as  in  the  first  movMnent 
f.f  t]u-  (Quartet  in  ('  (No.  Trautwein\  and 
the  same  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  F  (No.  1 1, 
TVaittwdtt>.  On  the  other  hand  Haydn  ia  Moie* 
times  profuse  with  his  8uV)jects,  and  like  Beethoven 
givea  several  in  each  section  ;  and  again  it  is  not 
uaoominoa  with  him  to  morlukte  into  hit  oom> 
pleoMHtaiy  key  and  go  CO  with  the  ■anw  natariab 


for  some  time  before  producing  his  second  subject, 
an  analogous  practice  to  whiok  is  alao  to  be  met 
with  in  Beethoven. 

A  far  more  important  item  in  Haydn's  de- 
velopment of  Form  is  the  nee  of  a  feature  which 
liii,s  latterly  l>ecome  very  con«]>icuou«  in  instru- 
mental compositions,  namely  the  Coda,  and  its 
analogue,  the  independent  episode  whidi  OMUlIy 
concludes  the  first  half  of  the  moTemenl. 

Every  musician  is  aware  that  in  the  eariy 
period  of  purely  fonnal  music  it  was  common 
to  mark  all  the  divisions  of  the  movements 
dearly  by  closes  and  half  doses ;  and  the  more 
vital  the  diviwion  the  stronger  the  cadence. 
Both  Haydn  and  Mozart  repeat  their  cadences 
in  a  manner  which  to  modem  ears  often  soondi 
excesjjive ;  and,  as  alrea<ly  pointed  out,  they  are 
both  at  times  content  to  make  mere  'busine&s* 
ef  it  by  brilliaat  passages,  or  bald  eborde ;  bat  ^ 
in  movements  which  were  more  eamcfttly  carried  ' 
out  the  virtue  of  making  the  cadence  also  part  of 
the  music  proper,  and  not  a  mere  rigid  meiudttg*  / 
less  line  to  m.-irk  the  divisions  of  the  pattern, 
was  soon  recognise*!.  There  were  two  w.ays  of 
effecting  this;  either  by  allusion  to  the  figures  / 
of  the  suhjects  ad.aptod  io  the  form  of  the 
cadence,  or  l)y  an  entirely  new  figure  standing 
harmonically  on  the  same  basis.  From  this 
practice  the  final  cpimnle  to  the  first  part  of  the 
movement  was  develo{K-d,  and  attained  at  times 
no  insignificant  dimensions.  But  the  C<Hla  proixir 
had  a  somewhat  difierent  origin.  In  the  days 
before  Havdn  it  was  almost  invarialle  to  repeat 
the  second  half  of  the  movement  us  well  as  the 
firat,and  Hajrdn  nsoally  conformed  to  the  practice. 
80  loa^  as  the  movements  were  of  no  great  lei^th 
this  Would  seem  sufficient  without  any  a  !  !!';  ii, 
but  when  they  attained  to  any  ouusideraUe 
dimenaioBs  the  poverty  and  want  of  finish  in 
ending  twice  over  in  ]"recir<ely  tlx-  same  w.iy 
would  soon  become  apparent;  and  etjuseipiently 
a  passage  was  sometinMe  added  after  the  repeat 
to  make  the  conclusion  more  full,  as  in  Haydn's 
well-known  Quartet  in  D  minor,  op.  76,  the  first 
movement  of  the  Quartet  in  C  (IVautwein,  No. 
56),  the  last  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  E, 
No.  17,  and  many  others.  It  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  point  out  that  the  same  doctrine 
really  applies  to  the  conclusion  of  the  movement^ 
even  when  the  latter  half  is  not  repeated ;  since 
unless  an  addition  of  some  sort  is  made  the 
whole  concludes  with  no  greater  force  than  the 
half ;  the  conclusion  being  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  cadence  figure  of  the  first  half  of  the 
movement.  TUs  case  however  is  less  obvious 
than  the  former,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
virtue  of  the  Coda  was  first  observed  in  con- 
nection with  movements  in  which  the  second 
half  waa  repeated,  and  that  it  was  afterwarda 
found  to  apply  to  all  indiscrinunately.  .\  C<«la 
in  both  cases  is  to  be  defined  as  the  passage  in 
the  latter  part  of  a  movement  which  oomniences 
at  the  point  where  the  substance  of  the  repeated 
first  part  comes  to  an  end.  In  Haydn  codas  are 
tolerably  plentiful,  both  in  muvemente  in  which 
the  latter  half  is  repeated  and  in  movements  in 
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wlif ell  it  f B  not.  fFhey  uw  gmienilly  oonstraeted 

out  t>f  niaterialM  taken  from  the  movement,  which 
are  untuilly  presented  in  some  new  light,  or  uao> 
dated  tonjetW  in  a  frerii  numner ;  and  ttie  form 
18  absolutely  ind.'pemK'nt.  Mi^liilntifn  is  rarely  ' 
to  be  found,  for  the  intt^ntion  of  the  (Jixl*  was  to 
■trengthen  the  fanprcsHion  of  the  prindpal  key 
at  the  conclusion,  and  musicians  had  to  lie  taught 
hy  Beethoven  how  to  do  this  without  incessantly 
reitenMng  the  nma  aeries  of  chords  in  the  same 
key.  As  an  instance  of  the  con.Mid'-nition  and 
acuteneas  wUoh  characterise  Haydn  h  very  varied 
treatment  of  forms  may  be  taken  the  C<Kla  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  Symphony  in  C,  No.  i  of 
the  Salomon  set.  In  this  inuvemcut  he  minHes 
oat  certain  prominent  figures  of  the  first  section 
m  its  repetition  in  the  second  half,  and  after 
passing  on  duly  through  the  recapitulation  of 
the  second  section  he  takes  these  same  omitted 

a;ur8a  as  a  baaia  whevoon  to  build  his  Coda, 
any  similar  Instanoee  of  well-devieed  manipula- 
tion of  the  details  of  form  are  scattere«i  through- 
out his  works,  which  show  his  remarkable  sagacity 
and  taot.  They  cannot  he  brought  nnder  any 
Bvstem,  !>ut  are  well  worth  careful  study  f'^  -fi; 
how  the  old  forms  can  be  constantly  renewed 
by  logically  conoeived  doHoaa^  witliMit  being 
positively  relinqtn'shed. 

Haydn  rejjre«ent9  the  last  stage  of  progress 
towards  clear  and  complete  definition  of  abstract 
"Form,  which  apix^nrs  in  its  final  tt^clmiral  yierferti'm 
in  MuZiirt.  In  Mozjirt  Form  may  l>e  studied  in 
its  greatest  himplicity  and  clearness.  His  mar- 
vellous gift  of  melody  enabled  him  tn  dispense 
with  much  elaboration  of  the  accepted  outlines, 
and  to  use  devicsa  of  euch  extreme  simplicity  in 
transition  from  one  section  to  another  that  the 
difficulty  of  realising  his  scheme  of  construction 
is  redueed  to  a  minimum.  Not  that  lie  was 
incapable  of  aUborating  his  imm,  for  thare  are 
many  <ae  examples  to  prove  the  oootraiy ;  but 
it  is  evident  that  he  considered  obviousne^  of 
outline  to  be  a  virtue^  because  it  enabled  the 
'  or^naty  hearer  as  well  as  thocttltiTatedmnsidaa 
to  ajpreciate  the  symmetrical  beauty  of  his  corn- 
positioos.  Apart  from  these  points  of  systematic  j 
definitioii  Mozart  was  not  an  innovator,  and  | 
consequently  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  point 
out  his  advance.s  on  Huydn.  But  inasmuch  as 
he  is  generally  recognised  as  the  perfect  master 
of  the  formal  element  in  munic  it  wiilbeadvisaUc 
to  give  an  outline  of  his  system. 

The  first  section,  whidi  tMida  to  mark  clearly 
the  principal  key  of  the  movement,  sets  out  with 
the  principal  subject,  generally  a  tune  of  simple 
totOi,  such  as  8  bare  divided  into  corresponding 
groups  of  four  (see  the  fkopular  Sonata  in  C 
minor).  This  is  either  repeated  at  once  or  else 
gives  place  to  a  continuation  of  less  marked 
character  of  figure^  geoeraily  commencing  on  the 
Dominant  bass  ;  tfie  order  of  succession  of  this 
repetition  and  continuation  is  uncertain,  but 
whichever  comes  last  (unless  the  section  is  fur- 
ther extsnded)  usually  pasws  fo  the  Donrfnant 
key,  and  ji.iu.ses  on  As  Oominant ;  or  pauses  with- 
out ouxiuUtioa  on  the  last  chord  of  a  half  dose 


in  the  original  key ;  or,  if  the  key  of  tiia  wMe 

movement  be  minor,  a  little  more  m  <!ulatiaft 
will  take  place  in  order  to  pass  to  the  key  of  Aa 
rdative  nu^or  and  pause  on  it»  Dominant.  The 

second  section — which  tendii  to  define  daadj  tha 
comjilcmentary  key  of  the  movement,  whsttsr 
Dominant  or  BelatiTe  major  to  the  original— 
usually  Htarts  with  a  new  subject  somewhat  ofm- 
trastcil  with  the  features  of  the  first  stx-tiou,  and 
may  lie  followed  by  a  ftirther  acx^es-^ory  subject 
or  derivative  continuation,  or  otlier  fonn  of  pn>- 
hmgation,  and  so  iMUises  to  the  frequent  repetiUun 
of  the  cadence  of  the  oottplementary  key,  wttk 
either  brilliant  passages,  or  occaaooally  a  definite 
fresh  feature  or  subject  which  constitutea  the 
Cadence  episode  of  the  first  jiart.  These  twa 
sections— constituting  the  fint  half  of  the  mora' 
ment — are  nsually  repeated  entire. 

The  second  half  of  the  movement  commenc« 
with  a  section  which  is  frequently  the  longest  of 
all ;  it  sometimes  opens  witti  a  quotation  of  tiM 
firnt  subject,  aniilogous  to  the  old  jiraciice  com- 
mon be£»e  Uaydn,  and  proceeds  to  develop  freely 
the  ftatures  of  the  subjects  of  die  first  part,  fikea 
(l:H<-n-siriii  on  tlif\ses.  Here  ca'lence!^  an-  avoided, 
as  also  the  complete  statement  of  any  idea,  or  any 
obvious  grouping  of  ban  into  fixed  suoceesiaas; 
mcxlulations  are  conKtant,  and  so  irregular  tliat  it 
woidd  be  no  virtue  to  find  the  succession  alike  ia 
any  two  movements ;  Uie  whole  object  betng 
obviously  to  pnxhice  a  Htrom:  formal  contrast 
to  the  regularity  of  tbe  first  half  of  the  m0ire> 
ment ;  to  lead  the  hearer  through  a  mans  of 
various  keys,  and  by  a  certain  artistic  confuaioa 
of  subject-matter  and  rhythm  to  induce  a  fre«k 
appetite  for  regularity  which  the  final  return  of 
the  original  subjects  and  sections  will  definitely 
satisfy.  Thia  section  Mozart  generally  oonclodes 
by  distinctly  modulating  back  to  his  principal  key. 
and  either  paoaiqg  on  its  dominant^  or  nasawg 
(pohaps  with  a  fitde  artistioally  deviasd  best 
tation).  into  the  first  subjeet  of  the  movemtm^ 
which  betokens  the  commencement  of  tbe  fourth 
aeetion.  This  section  is  usually  given  withciA 
much  dipgiiiw;  or  'change,  and  if  it  ciniclnleS 
with  a  pause  on  the  Dominant  chord  of  the 
original  key  (i.e.  the  final  dnd  of  a  half  «kaa\ 
will  need  no  further  manipulation,  ^iiiot-  tb« 
second  subject  can  follow-  as  well  in  the  original 
key  as  in  tiiat  of  the  Dominant,  as  it  did  la 
the  first  part.  If  however  the  section  c<>ncl-jdt^« 
on  the  Dominant  of  that  Dominant  key  in  the 
first  half  of  the  movamant,  a  little  more  mai^Mt- 
lation  will  be  necessary.  Mozart's  device  i*  com- 
monly to  make  some  slight  change  in  the  order  of 
things  at  the  latter  part  of  tiie  .section,  wliefabf 
the  course  of  the  stream  is  turned  aside  into  a 
Sub-dominant  channel,  which  key  standing  ia 
the  same  relation  to  the  principal  key  that  the 
principal  key  stands  to  the  Domiaaat»  it  will 
only  be  necessary  to  repeat  tin  latter  paii  of  the 
section  in  that  key  and  pau(«o  a.cuin  '>n  the 
Donunant  of  the  original  key,  in  whioh  the 

I  lo  Utc  lint  nioremcot  of  thn  'Jupiter'  ^jmpbot^  to  eiact  l»  cto 
r«|M«iaa«vtaM|||«M«f  tiMadlUiMu*  MBi^iCf  SI  SMtoMie* 

priBis^  St  a  mIwhi  'liaC^p'  a  smSs  »  m  asaassass  as  na 
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•eoond  wction  of  Um  fini  half  Um  foUows  siroply 
Ib  (he  MOM  «fd«r  m  At  the  flnt.  If  the  principal 

key  of  thA  novenitiiit  linpi^tnH  Ut  ho  minor,  and 
the  Mcond  lection  of  the  tuitt  part  to  be  in  the 
idathre  major,  its  reappeiiranoe  in  either  the 
major  or  minor  of  the  principal  key  tleptti.ls 
chiefly  on  ite  chanM:ter;  and  the  paasa^  that 
led  to  ft  bj  tnodidtttioii  ipoold  bo  wther  omitted 
altogether  or  so  iiiauipnlAted  M  Bofe  to  wndudft 
out  of  the  urincipal  ke/. 

With  this  rimple  oraer  ut  raptodoetion  of  the 
first  two  KectiDiiH  ^f()7,art  is  trt'iiemllv  ront'-nted, 
autl  the  little  alteraCiunn  which  he  docs  (>ccji.Hii)n- 
ally  make  are  of  a  straightforward  nature,  such  as 
j)r(.(hK'inj^  the  weond  Huhject  iK'fnre  the  first  ^aa  in 
a  Sonata  in  L>  niajur  cuuip^wed  in  177!^),  or  pro- 
ducing the  Moond  sabject  in  the  Dominant  key 
fin>t  and  repeating  it  in  the  principal  key  (aa  in 
a  Sonata  in  C  composed  in  1 779).  The  whole  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  movement  ie  frequently 
mealed,  and  m  that  oase  generally  followed  by 
ft  Oodft— aa  ia  tiie  laet  moTementi  of  Quartets  in 
G  minor  No.  I,  and  A,  No.  5,  and  D,  No.  10 ;  first 
novementa  of  Quartete  in  Ub,  No. »,  and  No. 
10 1  dow  movement  of  Qnartet  in  F,  No.  8;  firet 
nowneut  of  Soruitxi  in  C  minor  ;  and  of  Quintets 
in  O  minor,  D,  and  Eb;  and  last  movement  of  the 
*Ju|»iter*  Symphony.  The  Cod*  it  generally 
Omalructeil  out  of  prominent  features  of  the  move- 
mentv  pretieuted  in  aome  new  light  by  ireeh  aeso- 
eiationa  and  firesh  oootniti.  It  ia  iodom  of  any 
grt  at  length,  and  coutains  no  conspicuous  modu- 
lation, 06  that  would  have  been  held  to  weaken 
the  impreHhion  of  the  principal  key,  which  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  movement  nhould  l>e  aa  strong 
aa  poHtfible.  In  a  few-  in^Uuicaii  there  are  codas 
witooatthe  latter  half  of  the  movement  having 
been  repeated.  Of  this  there  is  at  leat«t  one  very 
beautiful  instance  in  the  short  Coda  of  the  slow 
movement  of  the  Quartet  in  Bb,  which  is  con- 
atructed  out  of  ejaculatory  fragmenta  of  the  first 
anbject,  never  touching  its  first  phrase,  but 
pacing  like  a  sweet  broken  reminiscence.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  icbeme  ia  but 
ft  rough  outline,  since  to  deal  irith  tba  rabject 

completely  would  ncK-essitate  (M)  muoh  delftil  ftS 

U>  preclude  all  uoasibilitv  of  cloamoM. 

It  is  oommonly  lidd  that  the  iaflnenoe  of  M<v 

cart  U]ion  Beethoven  was  paramount  in  his  first 
period;  but  strong  though  the  influence  of  so 
great  a  star  must  inevitably  have  been  npon  the 
unfolding  genius,  his  giant  spirit  socm  a.^'Hcrtcd 
ita«df  i  especially  in  that  which  seems  the  very 
niaaerow  oc  his  work%  and  makes  Form  appear  in 
an  entirely  new  jihas'^,  n.iimly  the  element  of 
uuiver8.»lly  dislributeil  iiit«  u.Hity.  To  him  that  by- 
word 'brilliant  pasf«ages'  was  as  hateful  as  'Cant' 
to  Carlylo.  To  him  bomb.ist  and  gesticulation 
at  a  particular  s{M>t  in  a  movement — ^juHt  because 
oertftin  supposed  ku  s  of  form  point  to  that  t<|  ot 
as  requiring  bustle  and  noise— were  impo8»il<le. 
If  there  u  excitement  to  be  gol  u|i  at  any  par- 
ticular |)oint  there  must  bo  wnnt  thin^'  real  in 
the  bustle  and  vekcmenoe;  something  intense 
enongh  to  justify  it,  or  H  will  be  mere 
vftoity  i  the  clevemeaa  of  the  flugexs  diiguiaiijg 


the  emptiness  of  the  soul, — a  fit  accompaniment 
to  'the  clatter  of  dishes  at  a  princely  table,*  as 
Wagner  sayt*,  hut  not  Music.    Such  u  the  vital 

'  germ  from  which  spring  tbe  real  peculiarities 
and  individualities  of  J^eihoven's  instromental 
ci)ijiposition.s.    Tt  must  now  be  a  Form  of  spirit 

.  as  well  as  a  Form  in  the  frameworlc;  it  is  to 
beooma  internal  as  well  external.  The  day  for 
stringiiy  oertain  tunes  together  after  a  certii:n 
plan  is  past,  and  Form  by  itself  ceases  to  be  a 
final  and  absolute  good.    A  mnsioal  movement 

I  in  Beethoven  heeoines  a  continuous  and  corn]>1ete 
potnn ;  or,  as  Mr.  Dannreuther'says,  'auurgauiisui' 
which  is  gradually  onfblded  before  us,  nuwred  by 
none  of  the  ugly  gajis  of  dead  stuffing  which 
were  part  of  the  *Jonn '  of  his  predeoesson. 
Moreover  Fonn  itsdf  must  drop  into  the  badt* 
ground  and  become  a  hidden  presence  rather 
than  an  obvious  iuid  pre^^ing  feature.  As  a 
basis  Beethoven  accepted  the  forms  of  Mosart, 
and  oontinued  to  employ  them  as  the  outline  of 
his  scheme.    *  He  retained/  as  the  some  writer 

!  has  admirably  said,  '  the  triune  svmmetiy  of 
exposition,  illustration  and  fepetittan,'  whitm  as 
fitr  as  we  know  at  present  is  tiie  most  perfect 

I  system  arrived  at,  either  theoretie^dly  or  empiri- 
cally ;  but  he  treated  the  details  with  the  inde- 
pendnee  and  ferae  of  Ids  essentlaliy  iwBTidmd 
nature.  He  absorbed  the  principle  in  s\u)i  a 
fashion  that  it  became  natural  for  him  to  speak 
after  that  manner ;  and  greatly  as  the  Ibnn  varies 
it  is  essentially  the  same  in  principle,  whether 
in  the  Trio  in  £b,  opus  I,  or  the  Quartet  in  F, 
opus  135. 

In  estimating  the  great  difference  between 
Mozart  and  Beethoven  in  their  maimer  of  treat- 
ing forms  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Mosart, 
as  has  been  before  observed,  wrote  at  a  time 
when  the  idea  of  harmonic  form  was  compara- 
tively new  to  the  worid  of  musie,  and  to  oooflann 
to  it  was  in  itself  a  good,  and  to  say  the  merest 
trifles  according  to  its  system  a  sonroeof  satisfac- 
tioQ  to  the  hearer.  It  has  been  happily  suggested 
that  Mosart  lived  in  an  era  and  in  the  very  at- 
mosphere of  court  etiquette,  and  that  this  shows 
itself  in  the  formality  of  his  wi>rks;  but  it  is 
probable  that  this  is  but  half  the  cause  of  the 
effect  For  ft  mnst  not  be  fingotten  that  the 
very  hnsis  of  the  system  was  clear  definition  of 
tonality ;  that  is  to  say,  the  key  must  be  strongly 
marked  at  the  begianingand  end  of  a  movemeot, 
and  each  secticm  in  a  diUcn-nt  key  must  I  c  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  use  ot  cadences  to  defme  the 
whereabouts.  It  ia  in  tha  very  nature  of  things 
tliat  when  the  system  was  new  the  heavers  of  the 
muitic  should  be  but  little  apt  at  seizing  ijuickly 
what  key  was  at  any  given  moment  of  the  highert 
importance  ;  and  equally  in  the  nature  of  things 
that  tliis  faculty  should  have  been  capable  of 
development,  and  that  the  auditors  of  Beethoven's 
later  days  should  have  been  better  able  to  tell 
their  whereabouts  with  much  less  indication  than 
could  the  auditors  of  Mozart.  Hence  there  were 
two  causes  acting  on  the  development  of  formu 
On  tbe  ona  band,  as  the  system  grew  fimiUary  It 
Hs'iiiwiMhsiiliiBiiiBi'fttJiMWii 
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was  inevitable  that  people  should  lose  much  of 
tlw  sa(is£M>U<m  wUcb  was  doiived  linpin  the  form 
haelf  M  nch;  and  on  tlia  otliar  hand  their 
oapad^  for  naliiug  their  wlwraalxrata  at  any 
time  being  developed  hy  practice,  gave  more 
■cope  to  the  compi>ser  to  unify  liis  comp<witiim 
by  omitting  thoee  bard  linea  uf  definition  which 
had  been  pre>'ioii8ly  necessary  to  aMsint  the  unde* 
▼eloped  muKiral  faculty  of  the  audit^trs.  Thus 
Mozart  prepared  the  way  for  Beethoven  in  those 
▼ery  things  which  at  first  «ight  seem  most  op- 
posed to  his  practice.  Without  such  education 
tho  musical  poems  of  Beethoven  luuBt  have  fallen 
upon  deaf  ears. 

Beethoven  then  very  noon  abandoned  the  formal 
definition  of  the  sections  by  cadences,  and  by 
degrees  seems  rather  to  have  aimed  at  obscuring 
the  obvionsnese  of  the  qrBtem  than  at  pointing  it 
oat.  The  diyUen  of  the  moTemeats  becomes 
more  subtle,  and  the  sections  pass  into  one  an- 
other without  stoppiqg  oste&tatiouslj  to  indicate 
tbe  whefeabonti :  a^  laet  but  iwt  least,  he 
■ooa  breaks  away  from  tho  old  recognised 
^^ateaif  which  ordained  the  Dominant  or  relative  i 
major  as  the  only  admiaaible  key  for  the  com- 
plement;>ry  section  of  the  first  part.  Thus  as 
early  as  his  2nd  and  3rd  Sonatas  the  second  > 
sections  begin  in  the  Dominant  minor  key,  and  < 
in  the  i»low  movement  of  the  Sonntii  in  Eb  ^op.  7) 
the  Dominant  is  discarded  in  favour  of  the  key 
of  the  tliinl  below  the  tonic  —  relative  to 
the  principal  key  C.  In  the  first  movement  of 
the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  31)  he  begins  his  second 
•ub^jeet  in  the  key  of  the  major  third,  and  that  I 
major— i.  e.  B,  rdative  to  G  ;  and  the  same  key  | 
(relatively)  is  adopted  in  the  Waldstein  Sonata  1 
and  the  Leonora  Overture.  The  effect  of  such 
freah  and  unexpected  transitions  must  have  been 
immense  on  minds  aoenstomed  only  to  tbe  formal 
regularity  of  Mozart.  Moreover  Beethoven  c arly 
Migan  the  practice  of  taking  one  principal  key  as 
central  aoa  simmmding  it  with  a  noeae  of  oraer 
keja  both  related  and  remote.  Every  one  is 
fomiliar  with  the  openiiu;  passages  of  the  Wald- 
etun  and  ApiMMionata  Sonatas^  in  both  of  wludi 
a  new  key  \a  introduced  in  less  than  half  a  dozen 
bars,  and  then  passes  back  to  the  principal  key ; 
and  thia  practice  is  not  done  in  the  vague  way  so 
often  met  with  in  Mozart  and  Haydn,  where  their 
excessive  use  of  rapid  transitions  in  the  third  sec- 
tion of  the  movenu  lit  ha^  the  effect  of  men  bent 
ing  aUout  in  the  dark.  True  it  is  that  there  are 
instances  of  this  in  Beethoven's  early  works  while 
he  wrote  under  the  same  oidflr  of  influences  as 
they  did ;  but  in  his  maturer  works  these  sub- 
sidiary inodidations  are  conceive«i  with  large 
breadth  of  purpose  founded  on  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  the  affinities  of  the  keys  employed,  which 
makes  the  music  that  fs  bevd  in  them  produce 
the  most  varied  feplings  in  the  mind  of  the  auditor. 
It  is  most  important  for  a  young  student  to  avoid  1 
tiie  haaty  oondnrion  from  insafficient  observation 
that  to  modulate  much  is  to  be  free  and  IkiM.  for  ' 
it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  Irr^ular  purpobeless 
modnlatlan  it  sheer  wenknem  and  vapidity. 
Stnqgth  ia  ahowa  in  nothing  noie  oooepkuoiiHj. 


J  than  in  the  capacity  to  continue  long  in  one 
key  without  ceasing  to  be  hatereeting ;  and  when 

that  in  effected  a  bold  stroke  of  well-definul 
modulation  comes  with  iti  proper  force,  lor 
w^hen  keys  are  rapidly  intenaeed  the  foiee  of 
their  mutual  contrasts  is  weakenf-<l  and  even 
destroyed ;  their  vita!  energy-  is  frittered  away  to 
gratify  an  onwhole-ome  Uu-te  for  variety,  and  is 
no  lotiLj^er  of  any  me  for  steady  actinn.  In  iVv- 
thoveu  action  in  always  steady,  and  tlie  ctlects  of 
the  changing  keys  come  with  their  full  force.  A 
new  key  is  sought  because  it  gives  additional 
vitality  to  a  subject  or  epifode,  or  throws  a  new- 
light  upon  an  idenftom  a  strange  and  unexpected 
quarter,  as  in  the  wonderful  stroke  of  genius  at 
the  outset  of  the  '  Appassionata.*  As  other  in- 
stances may  be  quoted  the  first  movement  of  the 
Sonata  in  G,  op.  31,  No.  x ;  Scherao  of  Quartet 
in  F,  op.  59,  No.  t ;  first  movement  of  QuHtet  in 
F  minor,  op.  95. 

The  Episode  which  concludes  the  fizat  paxt  ef 
the  movement  is  ahnoet  invaiMly  of  aom«  im- 
portance in  Beethoven's  works.  Very  generally 
ho  reproducea  figures  of  his  first  subject,  as  in 
the  Prometheoe  and  lieooera  Ovetluiea,  the  fin4 
movements  of  the  Quartets  in  F  m.ajor  (op.  50, 
No.  l)  and  Kb  (^op.  127),  the  Symphonies  in  D, 
Eroica,  C  minor,  and  A,  tlie  S<^>nata  in  B 
(op.  14),  and  the  last  movement  of  th<-  Apf  as- 
sionata.  But  more  firequently  he  pro^luues  a 
new  subject,  often  of  quite  eqiul  importBaoe and 
l>t  a'lty  to  either  the  first  or  the  .«erond — to  quote 
but  one  in.stance  out  of  many  take  Uie  hr^ 
movement  of  tlir  S  luita  in  G  (op.  14) — and  very 
often  does  so  be.sides  referring  to  his  first  subject. 
The  chief  thing  to  notice  firom  this  is  that  the 
Episode  in  question  has  grown  into  important 
dimennone  in  his  hands,  and  is  so  clear,  and  its 
distinction  at  a  separate  section  £rom  what  pre- 
cedes it  so  marked,  that  it  is  not  unconujum  to 
hear  it  spoken  of  as  the  Coda  of  the  first  park 

In  the  part  devoted  to  the  development  <4 
the  features  of  the  «ubjertH,  which  coiiiUi  'nly 
commences  the  second  half  of  the  movtaneol* 
Beethoven  is  espeoiallv  irreat.    No  mnekian 
ever  had  such  a  capacity  f'<r  thrrjwinsT;  an  intinite 
variety  of  lights  upon  one  central  idea ;  it  i«  do 
'business'  or  peoantiy,  but  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  transforming  rhythms  and  mel<»>][c? 
so  that  though  they  he  recognised  by  the  bdipcr 
as  the  same  which  he  has  heard  before,  they 
seem  to  tell  a  totally  different  utory  ;  just  as  the 
same  ideaH  working  in  the  minds  of  men  of  dtt'> 
ferent  circumstances  or  habits  of  thought  nay 
give  them  the  mmt  opposite  feeling.    A.a  waa 
pointed  out  with  reference  to  Mozart,  no  sy-st^m 
is  deducible  from  the  order  of  this  divisioa  of  tbe 
movement,  than  which  none  shows  more  infal- 
libly the  calibre  of  the  composer.    As  a  rule 
Beethoven  a\  oid»  the  complete  statement  of  any 
of  his  subjects,  but  breaks  them  up  into  their 
constituent  figures,  and  mtzee  them  up  fn  new 
situations,  avoiding,'  cadenci.-s  and  uuifonnitv  -^f 
groups  of  bars  and  rhythms.    As  fkr  ae  pa»- 
siUe  the  return  to  the  originnl  key  is 
in  Mine  mora  rafined  waj  than  tbe  miHer-of* 
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fact  pUa  of  baldly  paanDg  to  its  DomiiMntk 
pausing,  and  re-commendtig  operationi.  Tb» 

rfjtrifc  of  the  first  Hubject  IB  sufhcient  indication 
to  the  hearer  as  to  what  part  of  the  movement 
he  has  aniTod  at,  and  thie  afipiroaohes  to  it  re> 
qiiin:  to  be  so  fm,  il  i>tf,  that  it  may  burnt  ujKin 
him  with  the  extra  force  of  a  surprise.  iSome* 
timet  a  rimilar  effiset  is  obtained  by  llie  totally 
opposite  course  of  raising-  expectation  by  hints  of 
what  is  to  cutue,  and  then  deferring  it  in  8uch  a 
manner  that  the  sttspendod  anticipation  of  the 
rniii'i  jiiay  heighten  the  nenxe  of  plt-a-sure  in  ita 
gratiticatii>n,  aa  in  the  la«t  movement  of  the 
WaliUr>/in  Sonata.  Again  the  return  is  not  un* 
fretiueiitly  made  the  climax  of  a  grand  ciiliiiina 
lion  of  iuereiuiiug  force  and  fury,  such  !ui  that 
in  the  first  movement  of  t)ie  W  uKistein  Sonata 
(where  the  return  is  pp)  and  the  4th  and  8th 
Symphonies,  a  device  which  is  as  moving  to  the 
hearer  as  either  of  tha  temflr  oosi^  aad  squally 
intsmse  and  originaL 

In  the  recapitulation  of  his  subjects,  as  might 
ha  anticijiated  from  his  intensity  in  all  things, 
thsre  is  a  growing  tendency  to  avoid  the  spt"^ 
rent  phitittrae  of  repeating  them  exactly  as  at  nrst. 
Sometimes'  thi  y  ripj  i«  ar  with  new  features,  or  new 
orders  of  modulation,  and  sometimes  altogether 
as  yariations  of  the  originals.  As  instanoes  of 
this  may  be  taken  the  recapitulation  of  the  first 
subjects  in  the  tirst  movements  of  the  Kruica 
Symphony,  D  minor  Sonata  (op.  31,  No.  a),  the 
Wald^tein,  the  Appassionata,  and  the  Bt>  Sonata, 
op.  106,  the  first  movement  of  the  Quartet  in  £t>, 
op.  tijt  and  of  the  Kreutzer  Sonata,  the  alow 
BMHTemcnts  of  the  Violin  Sonata  in  C  minor,  op. 
30,  and  of  the  great  lib  Sonata  just  named,  all 
which  present  the  various  features  above  enu- 
merate<l  in  great  perfection.  No  Bvstem  can  be 
defined  of  the  way  in  which  Beethoven  oonnecttt 
his  first  and  i)ecr>nd  subject  in  this  part  sf  the 
movement,  as  he  particularly  avoids  sameness 
of  procedure  in  vwsh  matten.  As  a  rule  the 
second  subject  is  given  more  simply  than  the 
first;  no  doubt  because  of  its  being  generally 
of  Ims  vital  importance,  nnd^  less  prominent  in 
Ilia  mind  of  the  hearer,  and  therefort-  itquiring 
to  ha  more  easily  recognisable.  With  r^ard 
to  the  key  in  whieh  it  appears,  he  ooossienally 
varii  H,  particidarly  when  it  has  not  aj)pt^ared  in 
the  hrst  Dart  in  the  orthodox  Dominant  key. 
Thus  in  tne  flnt  movement  of  the  great  Qaartet 
in  Bb,  ojt.  tlie  second  subject,  which  had 

j^iptiiiTed  in  the  first  {lait  in  the  key  of  the  third 
below  (Gb  relative  to  Bb),  appears  in  the  recapi- 
tulation in  the  key  of  the  minor  third  alx)ve — Db. 
And  in  the  Sonata  i|i  G  major,  op.  31,  the  second 
subject,  which  appeared  in  tlie  key  of  the  major 
third  in  the  i\rr-t  part,  appears  in  tin-  rrprii'f  in 
that  of  the  minor  diird  iwlow.  Thei^e  and  other 
analogous  ia^tances  seem  to  indicate  that  in  the 
statement  and  restatement  of  his  nubjects,  when 
they  ilid  not  follow  the  established  order,  ho  held 
the  balance  to  be  between  the  third  above  and 
the  third  below,  major  and  minor.  The  reason 
Ibr  his  not  doing  so  in  the  Bb  Sonata  (op.  106) 
b  BO  doubt  hacMia  in  the  veiy  daborata  n^eai 


of  the  first  section  he  had  modolated  so  &r  away 
from  the  principal  key. 

The  liujt  jxtint  to  which  we  come  in  Beethoven's 
treatment  of  the  Sonata-forms  is  his  use  of  the 
Coda,  whidi  is,  no  doubt,  the  most  remarkaUa 

and  individual  of  all.  It  has  been  before  pointed 
out  that  Mtoart  confines  himself  chiefly  to  Cudaa 
after  repetition  of  tiie  aeeond  half  of  his  mov»> 

ments,  and  these  are  sometimes  interesting  and 
forcible ;  but  Codas  added  for  less  obvious  reasons 
are  rare;  and  sa  a  rule  both  his  Codas  and 
Haydn's  remain  steadily  in  the  principal  key 
of  the  movement,  and  strengthen  the  Cadence 
by  repetition  rather  than  by  leading'  the  mind 
away  to  another  key,  and  then  back  again  up  to 
a  fresh  clinuix  of  key-definition.  That  is  to  aayf 
they  adde<l  for  formal  purposes  and  not  for  too 
sake  of  fresh  points  of  interest.  Beethoven,  on 
the  other  hand,  seemed  to  look  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  movement  as  a  point  where  interesfe 
should  be  concentrated,  and  some  most  moving 
effects  produced.  It  must  have  seemed  to  him 
a  pure  absurdity  to  end  the  whole  precisely  as 
the  hal4  and  to  oandude  with  matter  which  had 
lost  part  of  its  aast  from  having  been  all  hewrd 
before.  Hente  from  quite  an  early  period  (e.g. 
slow  movement  of  D  major  Sonata,  op.  10,  No. 
3)  he  began  to  reprodnoe  his  subjects  in  new  and 
interesting  pha-sea  in  this  part  of  the  movenicnt, 
indulging  in  free  and  forcible  modulation,  which 
seems  even  from  the  p(rfnt  of  pure  ionn  to  endow 
the  final  Catlence  with  fresh  ff>rce  when  the  orl" 
ginal  key  is  regal  neil.  The  fonn  of  the  Coda  is 
evidsntiy  quite  independent.  He  either  oom- 
meiices  it  from  an  interrupterl  Cadence  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  section,  or  |>ai»se»  on  from  the 
final  chord  without  stopping— m  tiie  latter  case 
generally  with  deciuive  mcnlulation.  In  other 
caHi-8  he  does  not  conclude  the  preceding  .'^et  tinn, 
but  as  it  were  grafts  the  Coda  on  to  the  old 
stock,  from  which  it  springs  with  wonderful  and 
altogether  renewed  vigour.  As  conspicuous  in* 
stances  may  be  quoted  the  Gxla  of  the  Sonata  in 
£b.  Op.  81a,  ('Les  Adienx,  I'Absenoe,  et  le  £e- 
tour,^  whi^  IS  quite  the  culminating  point  of 
interest  in  the  movement ;  the  vehement  and 
impetuous  Coda  of  the  last  movement  of  the  Ap- 
paodonata  Sonata,  whidi  introduoes  quite  a  new 
feature,  and  the  Ctxla  to  the  last  movement  of 
the  Waldstein  Sonata.  The  two  climacteric  Codas 
of  aU,  however,  are  Aose  to  the  flnt  movements 
of  the  Eroica  and  the  9th  Symphony,  which  are 
sublime.  The  former  chiefly  by  reason  of  its 
outset^  for  there  in  hardly  anyuiing  more  amazing 
in  music  than  the  drop  from  the  piano  Tonic  Eb 
which  concludes  the  pivceding  section,  to  a  forte 
D?,  and  then  to  the  chord  of  C  major  forii»»imo. 
But  the  whi>le  Cuda  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
9th  Symphony  in  a  perpetual  climax  and  a  type 
of  Beethoven's  grandest  conceptions,  full  of 
varied  modulation,  and  constant  representi«tion 
of  the  features  of  the  subjects  in  various  new 
li^ts,  and  ending  with  a  surging,  giant-titriding 
qiedmen  of  '  Tonio  and  Dominant^'  by  way  of 
enCMdng  the  key,  wUeh  is  quite  without  nvil 
in  the  miok  domain  of  nuaie. 
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There  can  be  no  object  in  followinj?  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  syHtem  of  Fonn  further  than 
Beethoven,  for  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  is 
anything  further  to  tnce.  His  works  present 
it  in  its  greatest  variety  and  <m  the  gran<lost 
scale ;  and  his  suooesson,  grsM  many  of  them 
have  been,  have  not  t/tm  ftpproaoltad  him,  hr 
leas  added  to  hi»  final  culiiiiu:itii>n.  The  miun 
tendency  observable  in  later  instnunental  works 
is  to  develop  stHl  fbithsr  the  ■jfstem  alMrni  Hbh 
cussed  of  taking  one  ke^*  as  central  in  a  group 
comprising  many  subsidiary  transitions.  i»chu> 
mMm*a  works  presont  nmariwUc  inrtamiM  of 
this  ;  ^T*^ndel88nhn  adopts  the  same  practice,  but 
with  more  moderation;  Brahms  again  is  ex- 
tranety  free  in  tiie  suae  direotkm ;  as  may  be 
ob«?en'ed,  for  instance,  in  the  first  section  of  the 
first  movement  of  the  pianoforte  (Quartet,  op.  35, 
wkidi  is  aoninally  iD  6  minor.  This  w  ap- 
parently a  recf>gniti<m  of  the  hypothecis  above 
proposed,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  being  luure 
and  more  educated  to  recognise  the  principal  key 
in  a  chain  of  transitions  which  to  the  audiences 
of  Mozart'a  day  would  have  been  quite  unin- 
tolUgible. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Rondo -form  as  found  in  the  works  of 
llaydu  and  Mozart,  in  which  it  was  frequently 
affected  by  the  more  imnortanfc  mm!  interesting 
Pint- movement- fimn.  It  will  be  elivioiis  that 
itt»  combination  with  tliut  form  does  not  offer 
much  ditiicoltY.  For  that  altematiott  of  subject 
and  episode  wmoih  is  tbe  rery  basfa  of  the  Rondo 
ofKJHB  the  way  to  the  adoption  of  a  second  sub- 
ject in  the  complementary  key  as  the  fittest 
antitbesia  to  the  flrst  stetement  of  the  principal 
Hubject :  and  the  main  jwint  of  distinction  of  the 
Kondo-form  firom  the  Fint-movement-form  pure 
and  ebnple^  b  that  the  first  sobjeet  reappears 
afUr  the  second  in  the  oriipnal  key,  instead  of 
bringing  the  first  half  of  tlie  movoiucnt  to  a  c«m- 
clusion  in  the  oomplemenUiry  key.  After  this 
(Irviittioii  thr  f  >nn  a^fiin  follows  the  Bystem  of 
tiic  tirst  movement ;  for — as  we  have  already 
sufficiently  pointed  out — no  fitter  place  is  found 
to  ilevelop  the  figures  and  features  of  the  subjects 
and  to  modulate  freely.  In  the  Hiinpler  system 
of  the-Bondo  this  again  takes  the  place  of  an 
episode ;  in  both  systems  the  first  subject  would 
here  recur,  and  nothing  could  more  fitly  fuUow  it 
than  the  recapitulation  of  that  subject  which 
occupied  the  place  of  the  first  epjeode.  It  w 
worthy  of  renmrk  that  in  the  Rondoof  the  Wald- 
stein  Sonat.'k .  niM  tlioven  has  in  this  place  repro- 
duced the  subject  which  opens  the  first  episode, 
though  tlie  moveoMBt  is  not  oaet  00  the  system 
of  a  first  movement.  Finnlly,  the  subject  may 
reappear  yet  again  in  the  original  key  withoat 
deviating  strong ftom  that  syaten;  ao  that^  aa 
jnst  mentione<l,  the  only  markcfl  point  of  devia- 
tioQ  is  the  return  to  the  principal  key  after  the 
appearance  of  tlie  eeeond  subject.  This  complete 
ailaj)tation  is  more  eomm(»nly  abbreviated  by 
rejilacing  the  '  Development '  by  u  short  episo<le 
(as  in  Heethoven's  Sonata  in  K,  op.  90) ;  and 
even  further  ^ae  in  tiw  Finale  of  Moaart'a  Quar- 


iet  in  £b,  No.  4),  by  passing  immediately  fnm 
the  second  subject  to  the  recapitulation  of  both 
subjects  in  the  principal  kev,  and  ending  with  eae 
furUier  final  quotation  of  ue  real  Rondo^bjeet. 
This  latter  in  point  of  fact  is  to  l>e  explained 
1  rather  as  a  simple  method  of  eetaWshing  the 
I  balance  of  keys  by  giving  an  episode  in  a  emh 
i  pleraentary  key,  than  as  biwied  on  any  preoon- 
oeived  notion  of  ^"'*'g*"*^*'"n  with  tint  Fintp 
nNyvement-fevuL 

One  of  the  most  protnintt  features  in  the 
Rondos  of  Uaydn  and  Mcaait  is  tbe  frequent 
rigidity  of  tbe  snfajeet.  It  is  conmian  to  meet 
with  a  comjili  tf  fiance- tutie  divided  into  two 
j  halves,  each  rejieated  after  the  accepted  syatem, 
'  and  closing  formally  in  the  principal  key.  8e 
that  it  is  in  fact  a  comjiltle  yiifre  in  it«.«  lf,  and 
stands  out  as  markedly  as  Cou|)eriu'it  subjects 
do  with  ftrmatn  over  the  concluding  choidiL 
In  th«ie  cams  the  tune  is  not  lEpven  in  t-rtcmn 
at  each  repetition,  but  is  generally  fintxi  and 
rounded  off  ao  ae  act  to  affect  the  continuify  of 
the  movemoU  m  amifknoudy  aa  in  its  fial 
statement. 

The  angularity  and  obviouimees  of  ontiina 
which  oftok  mark  the  Rondo  form  in  watka 
prior  to  Beethoven,  were  to  a  certain  extent 
alleviated  by  the  use  of  ingrenious  playful  treat- 
ment of  the  figures  of  the  chief  sabjeot  by 
way  of  episode;  but  nevertheless  the  fbnnali^ 
reuiainH,  and  marks  the  Rondo  of  Hayihi  and 
Mozart  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  not  to  be 
rsvired  in  their  {^rtioolar  manner  in  Hie  preeeat 

day  without  {it-r]i<:lr.itin<,'  an  iirtistic  anacLmnisoi. 
Beethoven's  treatment  of  the  Kondo  offers  great 
diffsreneei,  but  they  are  chiefly  in  point  of  wal^ 
ment,  and  diffictdt  to  define.  Prior  to  his  day 
there  had  evidently  been  a  pcr»iittent  traditioa 
that  final  Bondea  were  bound  to  be  gqr,  ja— ly, 
lif^'ht,  or  even  flipjiant.  With  Bet^thoven  ^xich  a 
dogma  was  impoafible  ;  and  he  therefore  took  uhe 
line  of  developing  the  opportunities  it  offered, 
either  for  humorous  purposes,  in  the  pervist'ent 
repetition  of  a  quaint  phrase  ^Sonata  iu  D. 
op.  10,  So.  3>,  or  in  the  natural  and  desirable 
recurrenoa  of  a  melody  of  great  beauty  ^So- 
nata  in  E,  op.  90,  and  Waldstein).  In  werj 
ease  the  system  is  taken  out  of  the  domain  of 
mere  observance  of  formuli^  and  ita  hniit  vilat^ 
ised  afbesh  by  making  it  the  reWcle  cf  thonglita 
which  can  ajipLur  in  such  an  order  without 
loeing  their  true  significance.  In  point  of  Caot 
the  Rondo  fenn  is  ebMtie  enoc^  nctwithataadiag 
its  simplicity,  and  if  the  uIhjvc  sketch  has  not 
sufficiently  indicated  that  fact,  the  study  of  tha 
movementa  menlioiied,  and  thcee  hi  Beeftar— i*> 
Eb  and  G  Concertos  and  Bb  Trio,  will  lead  to 
the  perception  of  the  opportunities  it  offera  to 
the  eomposer  better  than  any  attempt  aft  tedaal«f 
the  various  features  to  a  formula. 

The  Minuet  and  Trio  survive  as  pure  and  on- 
developed  eaamples  of  the  orighial  aonree  of  tbe 
larger  movements,  in  immediate  contact  with 
their  wonderfully  transformed  descendant*.  Tlier 
offer  no  systematic  difference  whatevt^r  from  the 
daaosc  in  ths  buitea  which pieoedad  tha  pcriiscwd 
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Sonata.  The  main  tMiints  of  fonn  in  the  two  are 
nmilar.  The  ftnt  half  of  eadi  generally  eeta- 
blishes  some  sort  of  b;il»i)c«'  l^etween  the  principal 
key  and  its  compleuieutary  ke}',  and  is  then  r«* 
peated.  The  leoond  half  begua  witli  a  pauage 
m  which  harmonic  ro<»t«  vary  on  a  more  extfT»<l«l 
scale  than  thoy  do  in  the  tint  half,  proceeding  not 
mifi«qaeatl^,  if  the  danoe  be  on  a  large  scale,  aa 
&r  aa  tnuMMint  modulationa ;  and  the  last  and 
clenchii^  section  is  a  repetition  of  lome  notable 
feature  of  the  first  port.  Short  as  the  fonn  is,  it 
admits  (rfa  great  amomit  of  variety, and  it  ia  one 
ef  Haydn^e  triumphs  to  hare  endoiwed  his  innv- 

nieral>le  H]H'ciinenH  with  evtr  cliaiii^ing  fre«line««. 
The  alternation  of  Minuet  and  Trio  (which  are 
in  flwt  two  minuels)  Is  ohvkrasljr  in  itself  an 
element  of  Form,  and  derivts  some  force  from 
the  oontraat  of  the  keys  in  which  the  two  are 
written,  as  welt  as  tnm  the  oontrast  ef  thdr 
Btvlcs.  In  Haydn's  t'ftrly  Quartets — in  which  he 
still  closely  foUowc-d  the  order  of  the  Suites — 
the  two  are  frequently  in  the  same  key,  ur  in 
n.ijor  and  minor  of  the  same  key  ;  but  in  his 
later  works  he  takes  advantage  of  ctxitraets  of 
key  and  puts  his  Trio  in  the  Subdominant,  or 
•  •VW  in  the  third  below,  as  in  the  Quartet  in  G, 
op.  77-  The  system  of  altt-matiug  dances  after 
this  manner,  probably  with  a  view  to  formal  com- 
pleteness, is  evidently  of  old  standing,  being 
round  even  in  Lolly's  works,  and  later,  as  will 
be  more  generally  vsmembend  fay  musicians,  in 
Glnok'a  Iphigoiie  in  AuUs,  and  in  Handel's 
Orerturo  to  Samson.  It  is  chiefly  in  this  respect 
that  we  can  still  trace  the  relation  of  the  Minuet 
and  Trio  to  the  modem  Soherao^  which  is  its 
legitimate  enocewwr,  though  in  other  leaneoti  it 
hax  not  only  chan^'Ki]  its  characteristic  rajthaos 
and  time,  but  even  its  st^le  and  form. 

TIm  SdMno  is  in  fitot  the  moat  free  and  hide- 
pendent  of  all  tile  miivements  of  a  mtxlem  instru 
mental  work,  heins  characterised  rather  by  its 
■portive  and  playftd  style  than  by  any  fixed  and 
B^Tstcmatic  distril>utii>n  of  subjects   and  keys. 
Occasionally  it  falls  into  the  same  order  of  dis- 
tribution as  a  first  movement,  but  there  is  no 
necessity  w)iat<  vfr  that  it  should  do  so,  and  its 
whole  dbaracter, — ha^ipiest  when  hased  upon  the 
teosannt  lepeUtlun  m  \'arying  lights  and  dr- 
ctimstances  of  a  strongly  rliytlunic  trj^nrc, —  is 
headlong  abandon  rather  tliait  ihe  pruincxiitated 
design  of  the  serious  First  niovoment.  Beethoven 
was  the  real  creator  of  the  mcxlem  Schem),  for 
all  that  a  few  examplea  exist  prior  to  him ;  for 
these  are  eesentially  in  unsophisticated  dance 
form,  and  belong  to  the  old  order  of  things, 
hat  Beethoven's  infinitely  varfoot  Sdierxi  are  all 
■larfced  by  a  certivin  intimate  (juality  of  style, 
wUdk  has  been  the  real  starting-point  of  his 
auoeesiors.  gather  than  any  definite  nmnal  basis. 
Mendelssohn  created  quite  a  new  order  of  Scherzi 
of  a  lights  happy,  fiurylike  character,  in  which  his 
bright  genial  natore  qMmtaneousIy  erpweed 
itself.    But  to  him  the  Uke  remark  applies,  for 
tbsy  are  esMentiaUy  characterised  rather  by  spirit 
IImhi  farm.   Schumann  waa  fond  of  putting  two 

aa  in  two  cf  Ua  fl|ym* 


phonies,  and  in  the  very  popular  pianofcrte 
Quintet  in  Eb.  This  was  prafigured  in  Beethoven 
by  the  repetition  of  the  in  the  SymplwBiea 
in  A  and  Bb. 

The  form  of  the  Slow  movement  in  Sonatas 
and  Symphonies  is  dccidwily  variaMe.  It  is 
most  conuuouly  batied  on  the  tiauic  »yHtem  aa 
a  fint  movament,  but  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  necessary  to  go  through  the  whole  series 
of  sections  in  the  slow  tempo,  it  is  common  to 
abbreviate  it  in  some  way,  as  by  omitting  the 
portioa  oaoaUy  devoted  to  'development'  and 
nodnbtion,  and  passing  by  a  short  linic  only 
from  the  pn-atntntion  of  the  subjects  to  their 
recapitulation — as  in  the  slow  movement  of  Be^ 
thorao'a  Sonata  in  Bb,  op.  106,  and  that  of 

Mozart's  Quartet  in  P.b,  No.  3.    Tht  ru  are  a  few 
instanoes  of  ^w  movement  in  Rundo  form — aa 
in  Moaart*B  Sonataa  in  C  ndnor,  O  major  (i  778), 
and  D  (1777);  Beethoven's  Sonata  pathetique, 
and  that  in  G  (op. 31,  No.  i) — and  several  in  the 
form  of  a  set  of  Variatkma.    Another  happy 
form  of  thig  movement  in  a  species  of  aria  or 
mekxly,  cast  in  the  old  Rondo  form,  like  the 
example  of  Lully  quoted  at  the  commencement 
of  this  article.     Of  this  the  heautiful  Cavatina 
in  Beethoven's  Bb  Quartet  (op.  130)  is  a  very 
fine  example,  its  form  being  Himply  a  section 
consisting  of  the  aria  or  melody  continuously 
developed,  followed  by  a  section  a>niii8ting  of 
impassioned  redtative,  and  concluding  with  a 
return  to  the  original  section  somewhat  abbre- 
viated.    This  form  resolves  itself  practically  into 
the  same  formal  ba^is  as  the  Minuet  and  Trio  or 
Scherzo^  though  so  different  in  character ;  it 
depends  afanoet  entirBly  on  tiie  repetition  of  • 
long  complete  Bcction  with  a  r(intra.stin;,'  scrtinn 
in  the  middle.   And  the  same  simplu  bams  will 
be  feond  to  predoBBinnte  very  hugely  in  MnBie,> 
oven  in  such  widely  different  cla-sfeti  as  nKKlern 
Noctumea.  like  those  of  Field  and  Chopin,  and 
Ailaa  of  the  time  of  Handsl,  of  wUoh  Us  <  Waft 
her.  Angels '  is  a  very  clear  example. 

The  idea  of  Variations  was  very  early  arrived 
at  by  musicians ;  for  Dr.  Bumoy  pointe  ont  that 
in  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a  perfect 
rage  for  this  kind  of  music,  which  consintcd  '  in 
multiplying  notes,  and  disguising  the  melody  of 
an  easy,  and,  generally,  well  known  air,  by  every 
means  that  a  spacca  notu,  or  note-«plitter,  saw 
possible.*  This  piimitive  kind  of  variation  was 
still  a  form  of  some  sort,  and  is  based  upon  the 
same  principle  aa  that  of  ground  basses,  such  aa 
are  found  in  Purcell's  'Dido  and  vEueas,'  and 
were  veiy  popular  in  thoae  days ;  and  of  such 
forms  again  aa  Baeh'a  PaMacaglia,  or  Chopin's 
Berceuse  in  Db,  or  even  the  wniuterful  amtinuous 
reeitative  on  a  constant  repetition  of  a  short 
rhythmic  figore  in  the  b««^  in  Baehls  Italian 
Concerto.  In  all  these  cases  the  i)ri!:ciple  is 
that  of  constant  and  continuous  repetition  as  a 
baria  ibr  superimposed  variety.  Into  Vaiiationn 
as  Vniiationa  the  qnastfanof  Fom  doea  not  enter. 
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or  at  leaat  only  in  mdi  a  speelal  way  that  Its 

considi-ration  iiiunt  l>e  left  to  that  fmrtitnilar  hi  iul. 
But  as  a  fonu  in  ititelf  it  ha*  been  employed 
largely  and  to  a  degree  of  gftvat  importaaoe  by 
all  the  gT(ate.«t  nia«ter8  in  tlie  (lejiartinent 
of  Instruiueutal  Munc ;  an  by  Uandel,  Bach, 
Beethovm,  Schubert,  Mendelaeohn,  Schamann, 
Bii'l  Bialirns.  In  moat  ciuscs  sets  of  Variations 
are  nut  contitwiDUs,  but  each  Variation  is  detached 
from  itts  fellow,  maiding  *  Beries  uf  little  move- 
ments like  th-'  Tlsemo,  each  in  the  same  key. 
But  this  is  not  invariable;  fur  on  tlio  one  hand, 
Beethoven  produced  a  veiy  remarkable  set  of 
Variations  on  a  Tlicmo  in  F  (op.  34>,  in  which 
the  key  changes  for  each  variation  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  many  examples  of  Variations 
which  are  oontinuoua,  that  is,  run  into  one 
another  consecutively,  without  pause,  as  in  the 
laiit  movement  of  Beethoven'a  Sonata  in  C  minor, 
op.  iii(  and  (on  a  amallCT  aoale)  the  slow  move- 
ment of  Haydn*!  Quartet  in  B  minor,  op.  64. 
It  in  very  common  f  r  si  ts  uf  Variations  to  have 
a  grand  Coda — frequently  an  independent  move- 
ment, eudi  as  a  Inigne  or  ftee  Fanteela  bawd 
U{H)n  some  conspicuous  figure  of  tlie  Theme  ;  as 
in  Beetltoveu's  Brcnnetheus  Variations,  op.  35, 
and  8diimiann*a  Etude*  Symphoniques.  There 
can  be  no  poesihle  rca.son  for  tyiti^'  down  com- 
poeem  by  any  rigid  dogniaa  as  to  key  or  order 
of  auccesHion  in  the  construction  of  a  work  in 
the  form  of  V'ariationB.  Change  of  key  is  emi- 
jieutlv  desirable,  for  the  auccesuiou  of  a  number 
of  short  claiiHes  of  any  sort  with  a  cadence  to 
each,  runs  Bufficient  risk  of  monotony  without 
the  additional  incubus  of  unvarying  tonality. 
Moreover  it  is  impoaaible  to  resist  the  conclusion, 
baiied  on  the  development  of  the  great  variations 
in  the  finale  of  Beethoven's  Sonata  in  C,  op.  1 1 1, 
those  in  the  Sonata  in  G  (op.  14),  and  Ihose  on  an 
original  theme  in  F  (op.  34),  that  the  occasional 
introduction  of  an  episode  or  continuation  be- 
tween two  variations  in  j>erfectly  le;jfitiniate,  pro- 
Tided  it  be  clearly  counected  with  the  aeries  by 
tes  Rgnres.  For  if  the  bads  of  ftttn  which 
underlies  the  Variations  as  a  completo  whole 
be  kept  iu  mind,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the 
■yitem  of  inceMant  repetition,  whan  thoroughly 
catablit^heil,  would  rather  gain  than  lose  by  a 
slitfht  deviation,  more  eopecially  if  that  which 
ftUowa  the  deviation  is  a  clearer  and  more  ob- 
vious vcrsifin  of  the  theme  than  has  appeared  in 
the  varialiouB  inmitxiiately  preceding  it. 

It  will  be  boat  to  refer  the  consideration  of 
the  general  construction  of  Symphonies,  Over- 
turcB,  C'onccrtoe,  Sonatas,  etc.,  to  Uieir  reepective 
hea^lH,  merely  pointing  Out  here  such  tilings  M 
really  belong  to  the  general  question. 

The  practice  of  prefincing  the  whole  by  an 
Introduction  probably  originated  in  a  few  pre- 
liminary chords  to  call  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence, as  is  typified  in  the  single /oife  diord  which 
opens  Hayclu  H  Quartet  in  Kb  (No.  33  in  Traut- 
wein).  Many  examples  of  more  extensive  and 
purely  musieu  introductions  are  to  be  found  in 
Haydn's  and  Mozart's  works,  and  tin -c  n.it 
im^^equently  contain  a  tune  or  tigure  ot  acme 


'  importance ;  but  they  seldom  hare  any  deser 

connection  with  the  movement  that  follows  than 
that  of  being  introductory,  and  whenever  then 
is  any  moduiation  it  is  confined  within  Tccy 
small  limiti*,  generally  to  a  Himple  aliemation 
of  Tonic  and  Oumiuaut.    Beethoven  has  ocoAp 
I  sionally  made  very  important  use  of  the  intnH 
duction,  employing  free  modulation   in  sH^me 
instances,  and  jiroducing  very  beautiful  tuncd  in 
j  it»  as  in  the  Symphony  in  A.    The  moat  im- 
portant feature  in  liiii  ui^e  of  it  is  his  praciice  of 
incorporating  it  with  the  succeeding  moveujent ; 
either  by  the  use  of  a  conspicuous  figure  taken  from 
it  as  a  motto  or  oeutrnl  idea,  as  in  Uie  Sonata  in 
£b.  op.  8ia;  or  by  interrupting  the  coarse  eC 
the  succeeding  movement  to  reintroduce  frag^ 
ments  of  it,  aa  in  the  Quartet  in  Bb»  op.  130; 
or  by  making  it  altogether  part  of  the  movement, 
as  in  tlie  9tli  Symphony,  where  it  h.as  an  imme- 
diate and  very  remarkable  oooAection  with  the 
first  subject. 

The  order  of  succession,  and  the  relation  of 
I  the  keys  of  the  difl'etent  movements  of  which 
I  each  complete  wotic  is  onmposed,  passed  throng^ 
various  Hta^'cs  of  change  Kimilar  to  those  which 
characterised  the  development  of  the  form  of  the 
several  movements,  and  arrived  at  a  certain 
consistency  of  principle  in  Mozart's  time:  but 
contract  of  style  and  time  is  and  han  been,  since 
the  eariy  Suites,  the  guiding  principle  in  tfaev 
distribution.    In  the  Stiit<-8  and  early  examples 
of  instrumental  mubic.  such  as  some  of  Uaydn'a 
early  Quartetn,  all  tlie  movements  wem  in  Ihn 
same  key.    Later  it  became  customary  to  cast  ai 
least  one  movement  in  another  key,  the  key  of 
the  Subdominant  predominating.    No  rigid  rule 
can  be  given,  except  that  the  key  of  the  Dona^ 
nant  of  the  princi{>al  key  seems  nndeHmUe^ 
extrpt  in  works  in  which  that  key  is  miner; 
,  and  the  use  of  veiy  extraneous  Iceye  shonld  be 
avoided.    In  Sonatas  prior  to  Beetliown 
interest  generally  >cem.s  to  centre  in  the  eaxli'  r 
movements,  passing  to  the  lighter  ro&ctiaa  at 
the  oondiMion.    Beethoven  champed  iJila,  in 
view  of  making  the  whole  of  nnih>nu  iuter€>t 
and  equal  and  coherent  importance.    Prior  to 
him  the  movements  were  merely  a  snooeaaian  of 
det:w'hed  pieces,  hitched  together  chiefly  with 
cuUHideration  of  their  mutual  contrasts  under  the 
name  of  Sonata  or  Symphony — such  aa  is  typified 
even  in  Wei  er's  Ab  Sonata,  of  which  the  two 
last  movements  were  written  f>dl   two  yean 
befioin  the  two  first,  and  in  the  similar  histsiy 
of  Home  of  Mo7,;irt'8  works.     With  lieethov-n 
what  was  a  whole  iu  name  must  be  al:>o  a  whuw 
in  fact.  The  movements  might  be  chaptwa.  and 
distinct  from  one  aaotlwr.  bat  atill  oonaecntien 
chapters,  and  in  the  same  story.  Helmhotts 
points  out  the  scientific  aspect  of  a  connection  of 
this  kind  in  the  Sonata  in  £,  op.  90,  of  which  he 
says,  'The  first  movement  is  an  example  of  tiie 

peculiar  dejtiessiim  euiiseHl  by  repeated  "Doric** 
j  cadences,  whence  the  second  (major)  movemctt 
actpiires  a  still  softer  eacpressian.*   In  aome  casaa 

l^ii  ihovcu  connected  the  movements  by  »u«^ 
^  subtle  devices  aa  making  di^^uiaed  vetaioiM  of 
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An  identical  figure  reappear  in  iho  different 
iiiov«raenta,  m  in  the  SnnfttM  in  Bb,  op.  to6, 

Hid  in  A\  <i[).  I  Of;,  ami  tho  Qtinrtt  t  in  Bb. 
Swdia  dovico  aa  thiti  was  not  altogether  unknown 
to  Mocart,  who  connects  the  Minnet  and  Trio  of 
the  Qtrntt  t  in  O  minor,  by  makinij  a  little 
fitfure  which  appears  at  the  final  cadence  of  the 
Hiaiwt  MTve  m  th»  UdM  of  tbe  TUo—tbe 
Minuet  ending 


and  the  Trio  beginning 

In  a  little  Symphony  of  Haydn'i  in  B  major 
fmit  of  tlie  Minnet  reappearR  in  the  Finale ;  and  the 

same  th'ng  is  done  by  Beethoven  in  the  C  minor 
Symphony.  In  hi«  Sonata  called  '  Lea  Adienx, 
l^lieenoe,  et  le  Rotour'  (whioh  la  an  inatancu  of 
pn>t;T:niune  miiMic'i.  the  last  two  movements,  slow 
and  faat,  patw  into  one  another;  as  is  also  the 
caac  in  the  Sonau  AppairioBata.  In  his  Quartet 
in  Cf  minor  all  the  movements  are  ("ontinuons. 
Tlie  Hame  device  is  adopted  by  MendeLwohn  in 
his  Scotch  Symphony  and  Concertos,  by  Schumann 
in  the  D  minor  Symphony — the  titie  of  which 
expressly  states  the  fitct — and  by  Liszt  in  CSon> 
oertoe.  Schumann  aluo  in  his  Symphonies  in  C 
and  D  minor  ooonecta  hi*  moremenU  by  the 
i<eouHepoo  of  figrorea  or  phraaea.       [CJa.H.P.  ] 

FORMES.  Karl,  bass  sinc^er,  son  of  the 
aexton  at  Miihlheim  on  the  Rhine,  bom  Aug. 
7,  1810.  What  mtmical  instruction  he  had  he 
seems  to  have  obtaimd  in  the  church  choir  ;  but 
he  first  attracted  attention  at  the  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cathednU  fnnd  at  Cologne  in  1841. 
80  obvious  wa.s  hi.H  talmt  that  he  was  urged  to 
go  OB  the  atage,  and  made  his  tUbtU  at  Cologne 
•a  Sarutro  in  the  ZanberflSte,  Jan.  6,  4a,  inth 
the  m<*t  niark*Hl  hucccsb,  endinj,'  in  an  fn;,'a:;e- 
ment  for  three  yean.  His  next  appearance  was 
mt  Vienna.  In  1849  he  eame  to  London,  and 
gan!^  firrt  at  rh-iirj'  Lane  in  a  Oenn.m  couipanv 
•a  Sarastro  on  May  30.  He  made  his  appearance 
on  the  Italian  atage  at  Covent  Garden,  March 
frt.  i^'fo,  as  Caspar  in  '  II  Fnmoo  Arciero'  (Her 
Frei;>chutz).  At  the  Philharmonic  hu  uaug  tinit 
on  the  following  Monday,  Mnndi  18.  From  that 
time  for  wnne  ycarx  he  was  a  reffular  visitor  to 
I^ondon,  and  hllc'<l  the  |>art«  of  Bertram,  Murcel, 
Boooo,  Lep(R%llo,  Beltramo,  etc.  In  1857  ^ 
went  to  America,  xince  which  he  haa  led  n  wa&^ 
dering  life  here  and  there. 

Vor  volume,  compass,  and  quality,  bin  voire 
wna  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ever  heard. 
He  had  a  handsmne  presence  and  excellent  dis- 
poaitions  for  the  stage,  and  with  self-restraint 
and  indoatiy  might  hnve  tnken  an  almoat  unique 
portion. 

His  I  rrither  Trfodork,  I'l  years  his  junior, 
bom  June  34,  i8a6,  the  poBsesaor  of  a  splendid 
tenor  voice  and  graal  tnteUigenoe,  made  hia  debut 
*i  (Mn  in  184C      tnui  57  to  64  waa  one  of 


the  most  noted  opera  singers  of  Germany.  He 
too  haa  been  In  America,  and  ia  now  dqeing 
»<ec ond-rate  parts  at  small  Oennan  thaatNa.  [G.J 

FOllN'ASARI,  LiciAyo,  a  bass  sinper,  who 
ma<lc  hi.s  appearance  about  1S2S  ou  second  and 
thinl-rate  Htages  in  Italy.  In  1831  he  was  sing- 
ing at  Milan ;  the  next  three  years  he  passed  at 
New  York.  He  sang  at  the  Havana  in  1 835,  and 
in  1836  in  Mekico.  Returning  to  Europe  he  ob- 
tained an  engagement  at  Lisbon  in  1840,  and 
remained  there  two  yean.  After  this  he  made 
a  t^iur  in  his  native  country,  sinjiing  with  hucc*  s8 
at  Bouie,  Modena,  Palermo,  Turin,  and  Trieste. 
In  1843  (F^tia  ii  wrong  in  iizini^  it  in  184,0  For* 
n.asari  aiipearcd  in  London.  Fi'tia  says  he  had 
a  good  voice  and  san£  with  method.  Mr.  Chorley 
writes,  'The  new  Daritone*— aa  anbatitate  lor 
Taiiiburini — wa«  a  tall  dashing  man  : — ho  pos- 
se^sod  a  very  handsome  iltce,  a  sufficient  voice, 
though  its  quality  waa  not  pleaaant — and  pre- 
teUHion  enoiiy^li  and  to  s^>are.  He  san;:,'  with  l>ail 
method  and  coutideuce.  He  continued  to  ^ing 
in  London  nntil  1846^  after  which  lia  did  not 
again  appear,  [J.M.] 

FOBST£R  ft  ANDREWS  hare  been  esta- 
blished at  HnU  as  organ-bullden  ainoe  1843. 

Anion.'st  many  instrum<_ntH  fn^in  their  factory 
may  bo  quoted  the  oigans  in  the  Kinnaird  Had* 
Dnndee;  St.  Maqr'a,  Leieaator;  Holy  THnity, 
Hull  ;  and  the  'Gi^  TSampla'  Congr<?gational 

Chajiel,  London.  [V.deP.] 

FOHSTER.  William,  eminent  iostrumont 
maker,  bom  May  4,  17.^9,  at  Brampton,  Cum- 
berland, was  son  of  William,  and  grandson  of 
John  Forster,  makers  of  spinning  wheels  and 
violins.  He  was  taught  both  trades  by  hia 
&ther,  and  also  learned  to  play  on  the  violin. 
He  oame  to  London  in  1759  and  took  up  hii 
al>ode  in  Prescott  Street,  Goo^lman's  Field».  and 
for  a  time  endured  much  privation  from  inability 
to  obtain  aoitable  eniplo>'ment  Ultimately  he 
was  engaijed  by  a  nuis'.r  si  llt  r  on  Tower  Hill 
named  Beck,  and  the  violius  made  by  him  being 
moeh  approved  and  quickly  sold,  be  atarted  in 
busines-s  on  hin  own  ai  coiiiit  in  Duke's  Court, 
St.  Martin's  Lane,  whence  he  shortly  removed 
into  St.  Martin's  Lane,  and  apeedily  attained 
great  reputation.  For>it<*r  aft<  rward-«  add^'d  to 
his  business  that  of  a  muaic  HuUer  and  publisher, 
and  in  that  ca|>acity  in  1781  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  Haydn  for  the  pim-hasu  nnl 
publication  in  England  of  that  uiast^  r'14  coin- 
positions,  and  between  that  date  and  17H7  pub- 
mhed  83  symphonies,  24  quarteti^  >4  bo1o<<,  duets 
and  trios,  and  the  '  Passione^'  or  'Seven  Last 
Words.'  About  1 785  he  ronoved  Into  the  Strand 
( No.  348\  where  the  business  waa  oanied  on  until 
the  ['ulling  down  of  Exeter 'Change.  In  1795  he 
issued  a  cjpper  medal  or  token,  halfjienny  size, 
bearing — Obverttt  '\Vm.  Forhter,  Violin,  Tenor 
and  Yiolonoello  Maker,  No.  348,  Strand,  London.* 
Prini'e  of  Walew  B  feathers  in  the  field.  I'l  >  >  r~p. 
The  melody  of  '  God  save  the  King '  in  musical 
notation  in  the  kaj  of  O.  A  onimi  in  the  field. 
,  nbova U  *Qod aare  tha  king^*  beneath  it '  1795.' 
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William  Fonter  died  at  the  houae  of  hia  am,  aa, 
York  St,  Westminster,  Deo.  14, 1808.  [W.H.H  ] 

FoR-sTKR,  William,  (No.  2),  son  of  the  al)ove- 
mentioned,  and  geuerally  known  a*  '  Royal ' 
Fonter,  from  Ua  title  '  Music  Seller  to  the 
Pi  iiict;  of  Wales  an<l  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.* 
ijom  1 7641  died  1824.  Like  hm  father,  he  made 
lafge  nunuMrs  of  instruments,  which  once  enjoyed 
a  high  reputation.  By  making  the  bellios  of  their 
iiuitruinenta  thin,  aiui  increasing  the  weight  of 
the  blocks  and  linings,  the  Forsteru  obtained, 
u  liilr  tlif  inHtmmcnt  was  still  new,  a  strong  and 
|ifnuU-:itin;,'  tone,  which  found  high  favour  with 
Lindley  and  his  aohooL  Being  well  made  and 
finished,  and  covered  with  excellent  Tarnish, 
tlMlr  instnunents  have  much  that  commends 
them  to  the  eye.  The  Forsters  copied  both 
Stainer  and  Amati.  'fioyal'  Fotiter  had  two 
sons :  WrLLtAM  FoianB  (Ko.  3),  the  eldest, 
devoted  himtielf  to  other  pursuits,  and  made 
btti  few  instruments;  but  the  aeoond,  SiMOM 
Artmww  F^mtib,  carried  on  tlie  boainess,  first 
in  Frith  Street,  afterwards  in  Macclesfield  Street, 
iSoho.  Simon  Andrew  Forster  made  instrumenu 
of  high  modd  and  no  gfeat  msrit.  He  fa  beet 
known  as  the  author  (jointlv  with  W.  Sandys, 
F.s.A.)  of  'The  History  of  the  Violin  and  other 
lustniments  played  wiu  the  Bow,*  1864.  He 
di'.-d  Feb.  2,  1870.  [E..).  p.] 

FOKTE,  loud :  an  Italian  word,  usually  ab- 
breviated into  /.   A  lesser  degree  of  londnesa  it 

exprexsed  by  mf — mcz-.ofortp  a  greater  one  by 
piu  f  and  ff,  and  the  greatest  of  all  by  J/f — 
fortiimmo,  as  in  Bee&»v«a*a  7th  Symphony 
(Finale),  8tli  ditto  (iHt  movement).  Overture, 
op.  115  (at  end).  Leonore,  No.  2  (_8vo  score,  pp. 
40,  76  or  at  ilie  ]^nd  cliinax  near  the  close  of 
the  Finale  ot  Schubert's  Symphony  in  C,  at  the 
end  of  th<-  extraonlinary  long  crescendo,  ffff 
has  been  oecajjiuually  used  by  later  composers,  as 
in  the  Overture  to  '  Charlotte  Corday,'  by  Benoit. 

Fortepiano — afterwards  changed  to  Piano- 
forte—wtm  the  natural  Italian  name  for  the  new 
instrument  which  oould  give  both  loud  and  soft 
■ounds,  instead  of  loud  only,  as  wm  thi»  ease  with 
the  harpMit  Ik  >rd. 

/p.  is  a  characteristic  sign  in  Beethoven,  and 
one  wbidi  he  often  usee;  it  denotee  a  endden 
fvrtc  and  an  equally  sudden  jnnnn.  He  will 
retiuire  it  in  the  space  of  a  single  crotchet  or  even 
quaver,  aa  in  the  Overtnra  to  Leonore,  No.  a 
(Svo  score,  pp.  31,  43,  51— /;»/>).  Again,  he 
Wiwi  Very  fond  of  a  forte  passage  suuceeiled 
suddenly,  without  any  dimimiendo,  by  A  as 
in  bars  64  t  >  66  of  the  Allegro  ot  the  same  work, 
where  the  hiudden  p  on  the  Ff  in  miraculous ;  or 
in  the  reprise  of  tlie  subject  after  the  trumpet 
fanfarei^,  when-  if  the  j)  is  not  observed  the  flute 
aolo  is  overwhelmed.    In  a  line  performance  of 

his  works  half  the  battle  Use  in  the  ex:ict  observ. 

snoe  of  these  nuances.  No  one  marked  them  before 
him,  and  no  one  has  excelled  them  since.  [(y.] 
FORTI,  AXTON,  distinguished  luiritone  Hingt-r. 
bora  at  Vienna  June  8,  1790.  He  made  his 
debut  at  Presbuig  with  so  much  success  that 
towards  the  end  of  X807  Frinos  Estflihaqr  o^jsged 


him  almost  at  the  same  time  ss  the  tenor  Wild 
for  his  oelebrated  band.  FerCi  soon  forfaited  Oe 

favour  of  the  Prince,  who  guddenly  enrolled!  hira 
as  a  soldier,  and  only  released  him  at  the  in- 
terBesdoB  of  several  of  die  noUlity.  He  next 
api>eare<l  (June  29.  1811)  at  the  Theatre  *an 
der  Wien'  as  l>on  Juan,  a  part  for  which  his 
very  sonorous  voice,  commanding  presence,  and 
elevated  refinetl  style  of  acting  cminenllv  titv-d 
him.  In  April  1 81 3  he  was  engaged  at  the 
court  theatre,  and  speedily  became  a  favourite. 
Besides  Don  .Fuau  lie  spevdally  excclli-<l  in  Figaro 
(Mozart  and  lioissini),  Telasoo  ^FerJiuiind  ( 'ori<a>, 
etc.,  and  in  Renoh  dialogue-operas.  He  sang 
Pizarro  at  the  revival  of  '  Fidelio'  in  1814  ;  and 
Lysiart  at  the  first  performance  of  '  EurvMithe* 
(1823").  When  Count  Gallen berg  undertook  the 
direction  of  the  oouri  theatre  in  1^2^  Focti 
was  pensioned,  sod  made  stSRiof  toors  t» 
Prague,  Hamburg,  and  Berlin,  where  he  al«> 
toolc  a  short  engujement.  On  hia  return  vo 
Vienna  Us  wioe  had  lost  its  charm,  and  hfs 
incrensing  corpulence  spoiK-d  his  .H<ting.  Ha 
retired  tiuadly  from  the  sta^e  after  winning  the 
first  prize  at  one  of  ttie  puUie  lutUniw^  aod  died 
July  16, 1859.  iC*F.P.] 

FORZ  A  DEL  DKRTINO,  LA.  Tragic  Opera 
by  Venli,  lilirelto  by  I'iave  ;  in  4  acta.  i*rciduoed 
at  St.  Petersburg  30  Oct.  (i  i  Nov.)  l86a»  and  St 
Her  M^es^'s  Theatre  Losdon,  Jtins  aa,  1867. 

FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL.  The  connection 
of  Handel  with  thischaritable  institution  ^founded 
by  Captain  Coram  in  1739)  forms  a  pleasant 
episode  in  the  coiiipost  r'.s  life  in  Englaml,  and 
gives  a  signal  ilbibtration  of  his  benevolence. 
Following  the  example  of  the  masters  o€  tbs 
sister  art  of  !*ainting.  who  orgatnVtrl  an  exh>> 
bition  on  its  behalf,  and  of  Hojjiarth  and  othen 
who  presented  paintings  for  itsdsoMmtioii,  Bandel 
on  May  4,  1749,  attended  a  ctimmittee  at  the 
Hospital,  and  offered  a  perfomuince  of  vocal  and 
instrumental  music  in  aid  of  the  fundfcr&Blshing 
the  ohapeL  The  (Sentleman  s  Magaxine  recurJi 
that '  Saturday  ayth  LMay]  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  with  a  great  number  of  person*  of 

JoaUtv  and  distinctioo,  were  at  the  chsftel  of  the 
'onnuing  Hospital  to  hear  several  pleoea  ef 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  comjK>i$<  d  by  George 
FMeriok  Handel,  Esq..  for  the  ben^t  of  ths 
foondatioB  1 1st,  the  mnsio  of  the  late  Fire  Werfcs 
;ind  the  antheui  on  the  Peiice  ;  2nd,  felL-ct  p:eo«* 
firom  the  oratorio  of  Solomon  relating  to  the  d^ 
dieatioo  of  tho  Temple;  and  3rd,  sevenl  pieess 
composed  for  the  occasion,  the  words  taken  from 
Scriptm-e,  applicable  to  the  charity  and  its  bene- 
fiMtors.  Th«re  wss  no  ocdlection,  hut  the  tioisell 
were  at  h.ilf-a  gninea,  and  the  audience  aliove  a 
thouitand.'  For  this  act  Handel  was  at  oooe 
enr«>Iled  an  one  of  the  govanuws  sad  gwarilians 
of  the  Hospitjd,  and  dun'rv/  even.'  subret^ tient 
year,  while  las  healUi  permitted,  he  dirx-ctcd 
the  performance  of  the  Messiah  in  the  chapel, 
which  yielileil  to  the  charity  a  net  result  of 
^£7000  in  all.  The  governors,  under  a  miwappre- 
hsBnan,  iina|||iiied  tiaat  he  tetondad  to 
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them  witli  the  copyright  of  the  oratorio,  ami 
prepared  a  petition  to  parliament  prayiiig  tkit  a 
bill  ini^'ht  be  pawed  to  lecare  to  them  the 
right  in  i>erpetuity ;  but  Handel  indi^oiantiy  re- 
pudiated any  such  intention,  and  the  petition 
nerer  reached  the  Honae.  Oa  the  oompletion  of 
tiie  d»pel  Handel  pireeented  it  with  mi  organ, 
which  he  optiiLii  nn  M.\v  I.  1750,  when  the 
attendance  w  as  ho  laige  that  he  wait  compelled 
to  repeat  the  }>erfonnMioe.  Th»  ooanpoaer  by  his 
will  i>eiiucatli»il  'a  fair  ropy  of  the  ncorc  and  all 
the  partu  of  the  Meswiah '  to  the  Hospital, 
Mid  OB  hit  death  a  dii^ge  Mid  funeral  tvere  per- 
formed in  the  chajjel  on  May  2^.  1759.  unili  r  thi" 
<lirection  of  hiu  amanuuniiis,  John  Chriistopliur 
Bmith,  who,  with  his  full  ooik  urn  tuc,  liail  Ix^en 
ap|>ointed  the  first  onjaniftt.  In  July  1774  l>r. 
Bumcy  proposed  to  the  governors  a  scheme  for 
forming  a  Public  Music  School  at  the  Hospital 
for  the  training  of  the  chiMrtm ;  but  strong  op- 
position wa8  rai^ed  to  it,  and  it  was  never  {in>- 
oeedeil  with.  The  chapel  eervices  are  still  n-  :,-- 
worthy  for  their  music,  in  which  the  professional 
olaoir  is  assisted  by  the  children,  under  the  direo- 
«iattoflIr.Wjlliiig,tIwoigaiiisfe.  (1878.)  [ail] 

FO^R^*FAT^X:,  Napolkov,  hom  May  21. 
1808,  at  Leard  t  Ardennes'),  originally  a  watch* 
nakor,  improvM  the  Aeonrdion.  In  1830  he 
Hotthd  in  Paris  ;  in  36  Kju^'ht  CliaTiirroy'H  or.,'nn- 
factory,  and  introduced  great  improvements  in 
the  manufiuTture  of  all  nxA  instruments  btowB 
by  wind.  At  the  exhibition  of  1844  he  received 
a  silver  medal  for  hiu  'orgues  expressives/  He 
ovi^nated  (he  idea  of  the  percussion  action  in 
harmoniums.  Ho  died  at  Aobankm  (Aisne), 
July  19,  1846.  [M.C.C.] 

FOURNIER,  Piratn  Swon,  engraver  and 
type-founder,  Inim  in  Paris  Sept.  15,  1712,  died 
there  Oct.  8,  1768.  He  greatly  improved  the 
omgraving  of  mnale  In  France,  whldi  up  to  his 
day  waJi  Mtill  efferted  1<y  jmnches  on  the  model 
of  tilose  cut  by  Uautin  in  1525.  He  nplaosd 
tho  knengo-shaped  notes  by  romid  cues,  and 
made  niunic  alto«,'eth(!r  e:vsier  to  rea^l,  althouj^'h 
his  notes  were  still  thin  and  poor  compared  to 
ihosa  of  kisr  tfanes.  He  published  *Esmi  d*un 
nouveau  caractfero  de  fonto  pour  I'iniprt.'wion  d*^ 
la  musique,  etc.'  (Paris  1756),  and  a  'Trait«5 
Uatatiqiie  et  critiipie  sur  rorigine  et  Icm  pn>gr^s 
des  caract^-rcH  «le  fonte  pour  rimpretwion  de  la 
musiquo'  (Paris  1765),  which,  though  incomplete 
aod  occasiimally  inoorrect,  contains  interesting 
informatioQ  on  moric  printing  in  France.  Gia- 
como  Falconi  of  Venice  seenui  to  have  attained 
a  similar  result  almost  simultaneously  with 
Founiiar.  Falooni  published  at  Venice  in  1765 
'ManifiBsto  d'tmo  naova  fanpresa  stampare  la 
mutfica,  etc.';  and  P^ohuii'H  'Arte  pratiia  di 
oomtrapunto'  (1765}  was  printed  in  the  new 
oiumotan.  [M.C.C.] 

FOUBTS  is  an  {nterval  comprising  two  whole 
tones  and  a  semitone.  It  is  onlled  a  fourth 
bocause  four  notes  are  paused  through  in  going 
fimn  oon  axtMme  of  the  interval  to  the  other, 
ft»r  whidi  iMMB  the  Greeks  oailad  it  lid  vwflv- 


pSiv — Diate«saron.  The  ratio  of  the  vibrational 
numlters  of  its  limiting  sounds  ia  3  :  4.  It  is  in 
fact  a  perfect  consonance,  though  r^arded  as  a 
discord  in  the  old  Diatonic  style.  [C.H.H.P.3 
FRA  DI.WOLO,  OU  L  HOTELLBRIB  DE 
T£liRACINK  Op^ra  comique  in  3  acts ;  words 
by  Scribe,  music  by  Auber.  Produced  at  the 
Opera  comique  Jan.  28,  1830;  in  London  — in 
English,  adapted  by  Ronbiiw  Laqr— at  Drury 
Lane.  Nov.  3,  1831 ;  fn  Italian,  at  tiie  Lyceum 
by  the  Iloyal  Italian  0(>era  Jttly  4  -1 1,  if<57. 

FRANZL.  Fekdinand,  eminent  violinist  and 
coiiijvist  r,  lw)rn  in  1770  at  Schwetiintjen  in  the 
I';ilaiiii;ite.  He  was  a  pupil  of  his  father, 
Ignaz  Frunzl,  and  perfomed,  when  only  seven 
years  of  age,  a  oonoerto  at  a  ooort-ooooert  ia 
^Mannheim,  where  he  entered  the  band  of  the 
Elector  in  178a.  From  1785  he  began  to  travel 
with  his  fiuher.  During  a  prolo^fsd  stay  at 
Stnu»Kl>iir,'  he  studied  cf)ini>(>«ition  under  Richter 
and  Pleyel,  and  later  under  Padre  Mattel  at 
Bologna.  He  appears  to  have  been  less  suooeasAd 
at  Paris  than  at  Ronje,  Naples,  and  Palenno. 
Returned  to  Mannheim  in  1 792,  he  took  (J. 
Cannabich's  place  as  leader  of  the  band,  but  in 
1S02  aj,';iin  started  for  a  tour  to  Rus.-ia.  At 
this  pcii(Kl  Friinzl  was  generally  acknowledged 
to  lie  one  of  the  best  of  living  violin-players, 
and  his  compo!<iitions  enjoyed  great  popular! t  v. 
Spohr  heard  him  in  1802  at  St.  Petersburg,  a;.d 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  him: — 'Friinxl 
was  at  that  time  the  foremost  of  violin -playen 
in  St.  Petersbuig.  He  still  follows  tne  old 
method  of  holding  the  violin  on  the  right  side 
of  the  tailpiece,  and  is  theretore  obliged  to  play 
with  his  head  bent  down.  [VioiJir.]   He  also 

,  lifts  the  riLrht  arm  very  hi^^  and  h;n  a  hml 
habit  of  raising  his  eyebrows  whenever  he  plays 
something  expressive.  His  exeeution  is  neat  and 
clear.  In  the  slow  movement  he  performs  a 
great  many  runs,  shakes,  and  cadenzas,  with  rare 
precision  and  distinctness:  but  as  soon  as  he 
plays  forir  his  tone  U  rou^'h  and  unpleasant, 
owing  to  his  drawing  the  bow  too  slowly  and  too 
close  to  the  bridge,  and  prsssing  It  too  much  on 
the  string.  Quick  paMsages  he  executes  with 
gtxtd  intonation  and  very  clearly,  but  invariably 
in  the  middle  of  the  \x)w,  and  conasquent^ 
without  light  and  shade.'  On  a  later  ocoasicn 
Spohr  comments  less  favourably  on  him,  and 
de^ribes  both  his  style  and  his  compositiom  as 
old-£sshioned ;  but  this  only  shows  that  Eranil 
had  not  kept  paoe  with  the  progrete  made  in 
violin  jilaying  towards  the  end  of  llie  last  aTid 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  oould  not 
stand  oomparison  with  the  great  masten  of  the 
Paris  school,  Htill  le.-f.s  with  Spnlir  liim>>elf. 

In  1806  Fninzl  returned  to  Munich,  and  was 

;  appointed  eonductorof  the  opera.  He  did  not 
however  give  up  travelling,  and  playe<l  at  various 
times  in  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Vienna,  and  Leipzig. 
In  1823  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy. 
He  then  rctirtnl  to  (!eneva,  but  finally  settletl 
at  Maunlieim,  and  die<l  there  in  1S33.  Frunzl 
was  a  fertile  oomposer.  He  published. 8  OOB* 
otttoi  and  4  eonoertinoB  fiw  the  Tiolin,  i  oonoar^ 
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tante  and  3  du<M  for  a  vioKns,  9  qnsrteta  for 

Btrinys,  3  trios  for  2  violins  and  bass,  several 
overture,  »  qriuphony,  and  »  number  of  songs. 
He  also  wrote  operaK,  wIHeh  were  peHbnned 

with  mnch  suoce«a  at  Munich  ami  elsewltere. 
All  theiie  workii  are  written  in  an  eaey  and 
fioneot  style,  but,  being  without  higher  artistio 
Taluo,  are  now  entirely  forg^ntten.  [P.  P.] 

FBAMEBY,  Nicolas  ^tienke,  author  and 
moskfaa.  horn  March  25,  1745 ;  when  quite 
young  was  ait]K)iiiteil  '  Surinteucliint  de  la  mu- 


si<iue'  to  the  Cumte  d'Artois.  He  wrote  both 
words  and  mnalo  of  'La  Sordbre  par  hasard' 

('7^3),  a  comic  opera,  and  of  '  Med  tie,'  a  prize 
libretto,  which  was  to  have  been  aet  by  Saccliiui, 
had  not  his  death  intervened.  It  was  never  per- 
fonned,  FrariT^ry  was  a  skilful  a<laj>tt'r  df  Fn-iu-h 
words  to  Italian  operad.  As  an  author  he  pub- 
lished— ^A  criticism  on  Gluck  in  the  'Mercure' 
for  Sept.  1776;  *Le  Musicien  praticjue'  (Paris 
1786"),  a  i)Oor  translation  of  Azopardi's  'II  Mu- 
sico  pratUco,'  rearranged  by  Choron  in  1824; 
articles  on  Ilaydn,  Delia- Maria»  eto. ;  besides 
editin;,;  from  1 77 1  to  78  the  '  Journal  de  Musique,* 
foiimkd  by  Mathon-de-la-Cour  in  1764;  the 
'Calendner  musical,*  1788-9,  a  continuation  of 
HathoB-de-Ia-Cbur's '  AManach  mtirieal  '(1775); 
and  taking  part  with  (liiiL^Dt  iH'  aiul  Fevtou  in 
the  muBi(»l  dictionary  of  '  rEucydopt^c  me- 
thndique,'  afterwards  oompleted  07  Momi^'nv ; 
and  in  the  '  IHctinnnaire  ncs  beaux  arts'  ot  the 
Acad(5iuie.  He  was  a  Correspondaut  of  the  In- 
•titut.  After  copyrights  had  oeen  rsoogmsed  hy 
law  Fmniery  cstalilishc<l  an  agency  for  enforcing 
the  rights  of  authors  throughout  France.  He 
died  in  Paris  Nov.  26, 18 10,  leaving  MS.  notices 
of  Ga\'inib8  and  various  other  musicians.  [M.C.C] 
FRANCESINA,  LA,  Elisabeth  Dufarc, 
DRTA,  a  French  singer,  who  sang  for  some  years 
in  Italy,  where  she  acquiretl  her  Rohrifjuot.  In 
the  autunm  of  1736  she  came  to  London,  and 
'had  the  honour  to  sing  (with'  Merighi  and 
CTiiin^nti)  before  her  majesty,  the  duke,  the 
priuceasus,  at  Kensington,  and  met  mth  a  most 
graeioos  reception ;  after  which  the  Fi  anruina 
performed  several  dances  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  court.'  (Loudon  Daily  Post,  Nov.  18.) 
The  accomplishment  of  dancing,  however,  she 
does  not  seem  to  have  kept  up.  tier  name  as 
a  public  singer  is  not  found  until  Jan.  7,  1 73^, 
when  she  ])layed  Clotilda  in  Handel's  'Fara- 
raondo*  on  its  first  representatioo,  the  first  part 
ever  written  ibr  her  hj  the  great  Geraian.  She 
seems  to  have  had  an  ea.sy,  warbling,  style  of 
execution,  which  Bumev  calls  'lark-like,'  and 
pleased  both  eompoeer  and  piihlio.  LaFhmeesina 
aj)peared  n^'.-iin  in  Pescetti  s  'ConquinLa  del  Velio 
d'Oro '  and  in  Handel's  '  Serse '  that  same  year ; 
and  in  1739  she  took  part  in  'Ads,*  'Baal,* 
'Israel,'  and  'Drj-den's  Ode.'  In  1740  she  re- 
appeared in  '  L  Allegro,*  and  in  'Imeneo'  by  the 
same  composer ;  the  latter  '  advertised  fat  Mov, 
29,  bvit  deferred  for  near  a  fortnight,  nn  arcoimt 
of  the  indisjHJwition  of  Francesina.'  i^Burney.) 
On  January  10,  1741,  she  sang  in  Handel's  last 
cpeia '  Deidamia»'  in  which,  aooording  to  Bumej* 


'l^atemdi  rutignd,  whidi  fiidsbes  the  ftnifc  ail 

ia  a  liLjht,  airy,  pleasing  movement,  suited  ta 
the  active  throat  of  the  Franoesina.'  In  174A 
and  45  she  tosh  part  in  HandeTs  'Joseph,* 

'  Belshazzar,'  and  '  Horcults',  she  hatl  quilted 
the  stage,  '  but  constantly  attached  herself  to 
Handel,  Mid  was  ftnrt  woman  in  Us  cratorioe  for 

(Bumcy.)   She  enjoys  the  d  -nbtful 


nianv  vearn. 


honour  of  Imving  stmg  the  four  Italian  songs 
which  Handel  was  compelled  to  'jnleilllll  *  B 
'Israel  in  Egypt'  in  1 739.  to  carry  it  over  a 
third  perfonnuuce.  In  1737  her  f>ortrait  wa* 
engraved  by  J.  Faber  in  mezzotint  from  a  plant- 
ing by  CJenrLfe  Knaptnn.  It  is  a  half-length,  and 
represents  a  pleatiaut,  intelligent  woman ;  she 
holds  a  iMoli;  oa  n  page  of  which  are  the  wotds^ 
'  Ua  sei  amabOe  speranza,*  the  beginning,  pro- 
bably, of  one  of  her  favourite  songs.  [ J.  M.] 
FRANCHOMME,  Augdst,  bom  at  Lille 
April  10,  1808,  learned  the  rudiments  of  the 
Cello  from  a  player  named  Mas,  entered  the  Paris 
Conser\  atoire  in  March  1 8  2  5 ,  at  onoe  attracted  tks 
notioe  of  Levasseur  and  Norblin  tbe  Profeasosa. 
and  in  his  first  year  took  the  first  nrise  tm  his 
instrument.  He  then  joine<l  the  orcne-^tr  i  1  >f  the 
Ambign-comique^  in  2j  that  of  the  Opera,  and  ia 
38  fixed  himsMf  at  the  Theatre  dee  Italieu.  Jb 
conjunction  with  Alard  antl  Ch.  Halle  he  fnnri'e^l 
an  annual  aeries  of  classical  quartets,  which  held 
the  highest  rank.  Fraaohomme  was  in  Pnris  at 
the  time  of  Mendelssohn's  visit,  in  the  winter 
of  31,  and  is  mentioned  by  Hiller  (Mendelssoba, 
19)  as  one  of  the  artists  who  most  wanaify 
appreciated  bim.  Thvy  were  just  of  .in  a^'e.  .md 
knowing  Mendelnsohu  h  pretlileetion  for  the  ct;ik> 
it  is  not  difficult  to  l>elieve  that  they  cttm 
'made  mufic'  t>>gether.  He  was  very  intimate 
with  Oi'ijiiii,  and  wa.s  one  of  those  who  witnewsed 
hlH  hu-t  t-iitferings  and  received  his  latest  Hords. 
Franclionune  has  travelled  very  little,  and  a 

'  visit  to  England  in  1856,  when  he  played  at  tbe 
Musical  Union,  apnearu  to  be  almL»st  his  only 

I  joumej.  He  has  been  Profeasw  at  tha  Ccb!- 
servatmra  rinee  Jan.  i,  1846.  TmDohammt'h 

I  playing  is  remarkable  for  a  c<imraanJ  over 
technical  ^ttflfeultiea  of  all  kinds,  vety  pars 
intonation,  and  a  beantiful  and  exinearive  sing^ 

I  ing  tone.  He  h  the  pctsaessor  of  the  cello  of 
Duport,  said  to  be  the  tiuest  Stradivarias  in 
existence,  fcr  whieh  he  gave  £1000.  His 
coinposit!ou8  conpist  chiefly  of  pot|K»urris  and 
variations,  with  one  eone^-rto.  He  ha^  also 
published  with  Chopin  a  Duo  on  aim  from  '  Robert 
le  l»ial>k,'  another  with  liertini,  and  a  third 
with  our  own  Osborne.  His  Adagios  are  much 
estesmed.  (O.l 
FEANCISCELLO,  a  great  violoncellist  of  the 
early  part  of  last  centur}*,  but  of  whom  neither 
the  date  nor  place  of  birth  cr  death  are  known, 
and  who  in  fact  wo\iM  have  left  no  trace  of  hi* 
existence  but  for  the  fact  that  he  was  hv&ni  by 
Quantz,  Benda,  and  (jeminiani.  He  seems  to 
hnve  fir^t  appe.\red  in  Itome  shortly  alt^-r  tb** 
death  of  Corelli  (1713).  He  was  at  Napkj*  in 
1735  >  Quantz  hflud  liim  there,  and  Oeminiaai^ 
there  or  in  Boms^  waa  witness  to  the  laptian 
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witli  wMoh  the  greet  Alereandro  Soariaiti  ac-  |  under  the  ArehUihop  of  Olmflts  f&  1758:  his 

Oompanied  him  on  the  har|>Hi<'hord.  In  1730  ho 
was  at  Vienna,  where  F.  Benda,  then  a  yuung 
man,  was  so  struck  by  Ue  tkyiB  a«  to  nay  that  it 
inrtiienced  him  for  ever  after.  Tl«-  is  lu  nrd  of 
afterwards  at  Genoa,  where  he  may  have  died 
•boat  i750»  but  nothing  is  known.  [G.] 
FRANC(EX'R,  Francois,  \-ioUnist  and  com- 
poser, bom  at  Paris  in  1698.  He  entered  tlie 
iMod  of  the  Opera  in  1 710,  was  for  many  years 
ft  ini  mber  of  the  kinix's  private  l-and.  and  for 
(MHiit'  time,  conjointly  with  Ktbel,  mamij^cr  of 
the  Opera.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1787.  He 
piilili(*h<»d  two  sets  of  sonatas,  which,  according 
to  VV'atielew»ky,  slinw  c<^>nsidLralile  progress  in 
and  in  tmatiiu-nt  <if  the  instrument,  when 


next  under  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy  at  Kisen- 
Btadt,  wlvere  he  remained  from  1 763  to  tlie  end 
of  76.  His  adoption  of  so  difficult  an  instrument 
as  the  hur^'ton  jiro])al>ly  amso  from  the  fact  that 
the  I'rince  him^lf  plaveii  it,  and  that  Haydn 
composes!  much  for  it  for  his  use.  At  any  rate 
Franz  played  it  very  tinely,  and  on  leaving  the 
Eisenstadt  band  made  several  tours,  in  which 
his  j»erformauce  on  it  excited  the  greatest  enthu- 
siaan.  Like  Abel  with  the  gamna.  Fnuis  was 
aoomtomed  to  oall  the  baTyton  tte  king  of 
instrument-*.  In  17S7  we  fm<l  him  established 
in  Munich  a»  'Kammermu^ikus,'  and  he  died 
there  in  180s.  Tliat  he  was  greatly  esteemed 

  by  Haydn  in  ])roved  l»y  a  cantata  for  voice  and 

compared  with  similar  works  by  R^bel  and  other  l  bwyton,  comp<««d  by  that  maater  for  him,  and 
French  composers  of  the  period.  It  is  worth  |  ^Wch  he  performed  on  Jiia  toare.  ringing  and 
mentioning  as  a  peculiarity  of  his,  that  he  occa  '  acconii^anyinj;  hiin>elf. 


aionaUj  empLojra  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand  on 
tiie  IhigeilKMrd  for  taking  the  bnae  note  of  a 

chord — a  proceeding  hardly  in  arc  Tilance  with 
legitimate  treatment.  He  abo  composed  a  num- 
ber of  operas  conjointly  with  RA^el,  whieh  how* 
©ver  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  period. 

Uis  son,  Louia  Joseph,  an  eminent  violinist 
and  clever  conductor,  was  bom  at  Parte  in 
and  died  in  1 804.    He  was  fivBt  leader  and  after- 
•wardn  conductor  and  manager  of  the  Opera  and  of 


Tlie  canliita  was  written 
h  proj  OS  to  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
and  begins 'Er  iat  nieht  mehr  I   Ton*  trauemd, 

Baryton!'  [CFP.] 

FRANZ,  RoBBBT.  bom  June  18,  18 15,  at 
Halle,  Handd*s  birthplaoe,  is  the  most  impmiant 

living  representative  of  the  German  Lied.  His 
reputation  has  been  of  tardy  growth,  and  has 
apparently  not  yet  reached  its  height.   It  can 

however  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  dissent  from 
any   competent  judge,   that  his   best  songs 


thcj-oyal  band,  and  composed  a  number  of  Operas.  |  will  stand  their  ground  1^  the  side  of  those  of 
He  also  p\iblishe<l  a  treatise  on  instrumentation,    Schubert  and  Schumann,  to  which   they  are 
which  F^tis  oonsiden  a  meritorious  work.  [^r.D.]    closely  related.    Over  and  above  their  uniform 
FRANK,  MnCBlOR,  pielifie  composer  of  elaborate  perfection  of  workmanship,  in 

church  music  and  Lieder,  bom,  nooonling  to  '  which  it  is  difficidt  to  equal  and  impossible  to 
Wetiler's  •  Lieder-Historie,'  at  SSttan  on  the  eurpass  them,  they  Imve  a  peculiar  physiorrnomy 
boiden  of  Saxony  and  Silesia,  Uved  at  Nurem-  i  »nd  subtle  charm  of  their  own  that  is  s  .<  *  to 
l)erg  in  ifioo,  and  was  Capelhncister  to  the  Puke  :  endear  them  to  singen  and  playen  able  to  deal 
of  Cobuig  at  the  time  of  his  death,  June  1,  1639.  '  with  them  at  all.  It  is  trae  that  they  have 
Oerber  give* in hb  'Lejdeon'nlist  of  44  works  hitherto  been  'caviare  to  the  general,  and  are 
by  hiin.  now  l>ecome  very  scarce.  He  did  much  1  lively  to  remam  80  for  some  time,  and  that '  the 
u'y  improve  the  instrumental  accompaniment  of  '  general,' as  Frans  has  fomid  to  hifl  Cost,  Indndas 

the  majority  of  professed  vocalists  and  pianists. 


songs,  a  point  to  which  little  attention  was  paid 
before  his  day.  DOring  (' Choralkunde,*  p.  84) 
(fives  a  list  of  13  of  his  Chorales  which  survived 
him,  among  wUch  'Jerut^alem  du  hochgebaute 
Stadt*  and '  Wenn  ich  in  Todesnothen  bin*  are  still 
Bung.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  the  words 
of  several  hymns,  'O  Jesu  wie  ist  deine  Gestalt.' 
'  Der  Brautigara  wird  bald  rufen,'  etc.  [F.G.] 

JRANKUN,  Bkhjamin,  bom  1706  at  Bos- 
ion,  U.  S.,  died  at  Philadelphia  1790,  daims 
mention  here  for  his  connection  with  the  Har- 
monica, or  musical  glasses,  which  he  iuvente<i 
or  00  far  improved  to  make  the  instruuu  nt 
practically  available.  TIIahmonica.]  The  in- 
vention iti  dej*crilx:d  liy  him  in  a  letter  to  lit  a  aria 
dated  London,  July  13,  1762,  and  printed  in 
Hparks's  e<lition  of  his  works  (vi,  24.';).  That 
Ir'ranklin  had  considerable  musical  faculty  is 
evident  from  his  letters  on  Scotch  music  and  on 
the  defects  of  modem  music  (vi.  263, 26g),  which 
•M  also  fuU  of  his  happy  moth«r>iiU.  [M.C.C.J 

FRANZ,  Kabl,  pUyer  on  the  French  hem 

fWaldhom^  and  the  Baryton;  bom  in  173R 


Nearer  akin  to  the  warm  but  contemplative 
endrasiaam  of  Schnmann  than  to  the  passionate 

spontaneity  of  Schubert,  Franz's  songs  are  any- 
thing but  cold,  nor  do  they  in  any  case  smell 
of  the  lamp:  they  are  reticent  rather  than  oat> 
spoken,  titnid  rather  than  IxiM,  pathetic  with- 
out  conscious  pathos,  elo<|uent  without  studied 
rfaetorie;  alwaya  tnie^  giving  more  thMi  they 
seem  to  give,  saj-incj  more  than  they  seem  to  say  ; 
frequently  naif  yet  far  from  trivial,  hero  and 
thm  pn^bond,  nnly  eestatio  orvolaptuouB,  nut 
once  perverse  or  dry  or  commonplace.  All  forms 
and  phases  of  lyrical  speech,  as  lar  as  the  Gennan 
laiu'uage,  peculiarly  rich  in  8ong?<.  has  been  able 
to  furnish  the  groundwork — from  Luther's  sturdy 
hymns  to  the  love-ditties  of  Heine,  from  the 
primitive  weal  and  woe  of  huntsman  and  soldier, 
the  simple  sounds  of  forest  and  field,  to  the 
clasrie  finish  and  spring-like  grace  of  Ooethe 
and  the  nocturnal  melancholy  of  Leiuiu — R«l)ert 
Franz  has  set  and  sung.  Without  touching  the 
highest  beaTens  or  dMpeit  depths,  he  ha*  iHim* 
tnited  with  hi.s  mosfe tho entile  wosld  of  Gezman 


M  Langeabielau  in  Silesia.   Mis  first  post  was  |  lyrical  poetxy. 
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If  Sdiobert  At  Us  bost  gnsps  ft  jmmbi 

intense  grip  of  a  dramatist,  and  sings  u  thnu^li 
be  struck  up  from  the  centre  i>f  Boine  dramatic 
■ItUAtfon ;  ii  Schumann  declaims  his  verse  like  a 
perfect  rea4ler,  or  illuminates  it  asan  imi^native 
draughtsmau  might  grace  the  margin  of  some 
ptedous  book,  or  dreams  over  it  » tMidsr  and 
pn»f«nind  tiuiMician  if»  prfme  to  dn  am  over  smn*^ 
iuexprctittiblo  sentiment, — Frauz  pursutM  a  piitii 
of  bis  own;  he  tramlatet  the  poiem  into  niutfic; 
that  is  to  say,  he  depicts  in  musical  outlines  the 
exact  emotional  state  from  which  it  appears  to 
have  sprung  ;  and  contrives  to  reproduce  clo«iel3', 
with  photographic  truth*  the  v«iy  essenoe  of  the 
prx^m,  followiiu;  strictly  in  tbe  wake  of  the  poet's 
form  .Tixl  (lictitin.  Frauz  never  re|>eat«  a  word 
or  a  line,  never  garbles  the  sense  o£  a  sentence, 
mpmt  nraddlea  a  pfanae  or  nan  any  rhythmical 
emphat^iri.  Wiiluitit  Schubert's  dramatic  passion, 
or  ^humann's  concentrated  heat  or  ecstatic 
MBtimaot,  with  fu  less  ■peoiflcaPy  rannoal  in- 
vention— melodic,  harmonic,  or  rhythmic — than 
Schubert,  or  even  than  Schumann,  Franz  im- 
presses oma  nevertheless  as  a  mra  master— a 
marked  indtvidmUfy,  cwoiplele  aad  parfbot  in 
iU  way. 

The  wni  of  •  rsqieotalila  dtiaan  of  Halle, 
Bobart  Franz  had  fair  opportunities  of  getting  a 
good  schooling,  and  might  have  gone  through  the 
regidar  imiv«rBity  curriculum  if  it  had  not  been 
for  biH  strong  municjil  predilcctintiR.  lie  hr»d  to 
gratity  hiH  taste  for  mubic  on  the  sly,  and  it  was 
onlT  after  years  of  delay  and  much  against  the 
nun  that  his  parents  could  be  brouiflit  in  see 
that  ho  was  destined  to  bo  a  muaician.  As  a 
lad  ho  had  contrived  to  play  the  piaaofiMte  and 
organ  enough  to  be  aUe  to  act  as  aooonnwnyist 
in  the  choral  works  of  Handel,  Haymi  and 
MoBUl.  In  1835  he  oV)taiueil  the  consent  of  his 
parents  to  make  a  trial  of  his  mnaioal  fifta  as 
pupil  of  Schndderat  Denao.  Thmhocontimied 
nr  two  years,  playing,  htud\nng  hamiony  and 
ooliiiteipointk  and  making  ambitious  attomtts  at 
eonposnloo,  all  of  wmeh  be  aftenrardb  de- 
stroyed. 

On  hia  retvm  to  Halle  as  the  Uaok  sheep  of 
the  fiunily,  witii  whom  Ms  mother  akne  nad 

any  Hympathy,  Franz  vegetated  in  a  dnary 
manner  for  some  six  years,  unaUe  to  get  any 
aort  of  musical  emplo>'ment,  yet  ohalinately  unfit 
for  anything  else.  But  he  ina<li-  good  use  of  hia 
time,  studying  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 
In  1843  he  puUislied  hia  first  set  of  twolve 
songs,  which  at  once  attnotod  the  attention  of 
Schunumn  (Neue  Zeitsbhifft,  July  31).  whose 
frankly  expressed  admiration  was  soon  shared 
by  Mendelssohn,  (lade,  Liszt,  and  (»tht  r  eminent 
Iii:iHU*rs.  At  length  the  authorilit.:!  at  iialle 
thoui^dit  fit  to  appoint  Franz  organist  at  the 
Ulrichskin-he,  and  conductor  of  the  'Sing-at^de- 
mie' :  and  in  due  course  of  time  he  obtained 
the  titUi«  of  '  Konii^licher  Musikdirector '  and 
doctor  of  music,  whidi  latter  title  was  offered  by 
the  University  of  Halle,  on  his  lecturing  to  itM 
students  on  musical  subjects.  Unfortunately  a:* 
aarljr  as  1841  bis  aenaa  of  bearing  bega»  to 


I  deeliiM^  hia  trooldba  trare  aggravated  \iy  aariaaa 

nervous  disonlers  in  and  l)t^:^me  so  grave 

I  tlmt  in  1868  he  had  to  reUnquish  his  employ- 
i  mentfl,  and  give  op  writing  altogether.  The 
di.stresHinj^  pfTuniary  ditticulties  which  art>t*  in 
confeefjueucc  were,  however,  effectually  overv-^oiie 
by  the  generous  eotertions  of  Liszt,  Joachim, 
Frau  Helene  Matrnus,  and  othem,  who  in  1^73 
got  up  conoerts  fur  irnuu  s  bcuciit,  and  realisoi 
a  sum  of  £50001. 

In  his  latter  years  Parana  has  devoted  much 
time  to  editing  and  arrai^ging  the  works  of  Bach 
and  Handel,  by  furnishing  proiM^-r  polyphonic 
aocomnanimanta  in  cases  wbwe  the  omnposer's 
intentions  are  only  indicated  by  a  figttred  bas^ 
'  rewriting  the  part  sketched  for  the  organ  fur  a 
I  group  of  wind  instruments,  so  as  to  faoilit^vj 
I  perfonnanoe  in  oonoart  roons,  supplying  proper 
'  substitutes  for  partti  writti  n  for  olwKilete  inair..^ 
'  ments,  etc    Detailed  critical  eanya  iqwai  and 
I  aboot  Robert  FrwH^s  songs  aad  arraageoMnH 
have  hit-n  published  by  Saran.  Schaffer,  Amfatoa> 
Huetl'er  and  Lisst,  of  which  the  first  and  last  are 
the  most  impartsbt. 

Franz's  own  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
music  are  : — '  Mittheilungen  Utter  J.  S.  Bach's 
Magnificat'  (Halle  1863);  and  'Offener  BHsf 

an  E«lunnl  Haiislifk  iilxT  IV  ir! i(  ituni»m  alteCCT 
Tonwcrke,  uauieuUich  Bach  acher  aiid  H;uidela> 
cher  Vocafanosik*  (Ldpaig  1871  >.  Hia  oem> 
positions  and  arrangements  oonsist  of  357  asnfs 
for  a  single  voice  with  pianoforte  acoompatiimrwt, 
in  45  sets :  a  Kyrie,  k  cape  11a,  for  four-part 
chorus  and  solo  voioes;  the  117th  PSalm,  k 
capella,  for  double  dioir  in  8  parts,  and  a  lita^fy 
for  the  evangelical  service  ;  6  ohomU  »* ;  four-part 
songs  fax  mixed  voices,  and  6  ditto  for  male 
ebartN.  His  arrangaments  are  aa  fiillo*«va>— 
Of  Stbastian  Bach — the  Passion  a.*c<>nliiig  t» 
St.  Matthew ;  Magnificat  in  D ;  Trauerode ;  n» 
oantataa;  6  doets  and  nmneroos  ariaa.  Of  Bs»> 
dtl — the  Jubilate;  L'Alleirro  il  Penseroeo  ed  fl 
Moderate;  24  operatic  arias  and  12  duels; 
Astorga's  Stabat  Mater;  and  Durante*8  Mag- 
nificat, nf  Mendelssohn — a  Hebrew  melody  fur 
pianuaiul  violin ;  6  two  and  four-partsungs  arranged 
for  one  voice  with  piano ;  Mosart's  quintets  ia  O 
niinorandmajor,andSchubert's»iuartet  in  Dminnr, 
transcribed  tor  piauo  k  4  mains.  ^1878.)  ^£.1>.] 

FRASCHINI,  GaiTAito,  was  bosn  n*  nvvia 

in  I  Si  5.  Originally  intcndc*!  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  he  soon  found  hiniAelf  poseeeHed  of  a 
most  powo^ul  tenor  voice,  and  devoted  liimself 
to  its  cultivation.  Having  received  some  in- 
struction from  a  uuister  nameil  Moretti,  he  ma<ie 
bis  first  attempt  (1837)  in  the  cathedral  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  iminetliatf ly  engaged  to  sinsr 
the  m-oml  tenor  n">le  in  'Beli^ario'  at  Pavia, 
and  h'odrigo  in  'OteUo*  at  the  fair  at  Bergama 
In  1 840  he  sang  at  Milan ;  and  from  thencse  wem 
to  Naples,  where  he  remained  several  yean 
attach)^  t<,>  the  Opera,  FtHis  heani  him  there  in 
1841.  and  admired  his  voices  and  the  bokl  stylS 
in  which  he  attaoked  the  most  dHBcnIt  notes ; 
nine  years  later  he  heard  him  again  at  Berv-iuio. 
and  foond  to  his  aurprise  not  onlj  that  his 
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FRASCHINL 

flBfli^  And  purity  of  tow  were  andimintfihed, 
in  t<i<\te  of  the  violence  of  the  music  which  hu 
had  been  execatixig  duriqg  (luil  period,  but 
thai  be  had  learned  to  ring  better  uum  before. 

Fr&8chini  visitt  il  I'x  luLrna,  Venice,  Turin,  Padua, 
Yicenza,  London,  and  Vienna;  and  eaug  fre- 
quently at  tlio  later  place  down  to  185*  with 
Qonstant  HuccesH.  In  1^47  he  made  hU  diftut 
mi  Her  3Iaje8ty'8  Theatre.  '  Though  originally 
gifted  wilb  greater  vocal  powsr'  than  another 
sini^er,  says  Mr.  Chorlcy,  *  Signor  PraBchini  was 
furtuuate  ....  The  new-comer,  naturally 
anxiouH  to  recommend  billMinlf  by  the  aria  which 
hatl  <ltli;,'hteU  his  own  people,  seemed  to  iH-comc 
more  and  uioro  violent  in  proportion  an  the  "sen- 
MtMB**  fiuled  to  be  excited.  But  he  "  piled  up 
the  WgjOtiy"  forte  on  fortf,  in  vain.'  Continued 
to  appear  till  a  recent  date,  and  now  (1878) 
lives  at  Pavia,  where  the  theiitw  ie  called  after 
him,  Teatro  Fraachini.  [J.  M.] 

FRASI,  GiULiA,  ajmeared  in  London  in  1 743 
with  GaUi,  asA  remained  In  public  &vour  for 
many  years.  'She  was  younp  and  inttTcstiiii,'  in 
pereon,  with  a  Hweet,  clear  voice  and  a  touuoth 
and  cha«te  style  of  singing,  which,  though  cold 
and  imiinpa-'<.vion(>d,  pleaded  natural  ears  and 
eticaped  the  ceuaure  of  critics '  (Bumey).  She 
took  part  that  year  in  the  revival  of  ^badel's 
'  Aleseandro^'  and  in  the  first  perfocmanoe  of 
Galappi's  '  Enrico.*  Her  instructor  waa  a  musi- 
cian named  Brivio;  but  she  doubtleea  owed  much 
wuan  of  the  fonnation  of  her  taate  and  atyle  to 
Handel  and  hit  lingers,  than  to  her  flnt  master. 
In  1746  nhe  was  still  in  an  inferior  (Kxtsition,  but 
in  48  played  a  more  important  part  in  the 
pnttfado  *  Lneio  Vera^*  in  operas  by  Hasse,  and 
in  tht.'  comic  operas  instituted  by  Croza.  Frasi, 
however,  now  entered  on  a  career  which  will 
do  more  to  raider  her  memory  hvting  than  any 
nuall  successes  she  ever  at;hieved  in  ojwra.  In 
1749  she  sang  in  Handel's  Oratorioe  for  the 
fint  time,  tanng  part  in  'Solomon'  and  *Sas- 
nnna';  she  sang  in  'Thec^dora'  in  1750,  in 
•Jephtba'  in  52,  in  'Joshua'  at  Oxford  in  56, 
atitl  in  the  'Triumph  of  Time  and  Truth*  in  57. 
She  (lid  nut,  meuinvliile,  sever  her  connection 
with  the  stage,  but  ujipcared  in  1750  in  Ciaiiipi  s 
*  Adriano  in  Siria '  and  Pwgoleai's  '  Serva  Pa- 
drona.'  In  1755  Frasi  was  called  upon,  in 
consequence  of  Uie  indisposition  of  Mingotti,  to 
perform  her  part  in  Jomelli's  'Andromaca,*  as 
she  had  been  twice  in  '  Riccimero,'  the  preceding 
■eaaon.  Smith's  '  Fairies  *  in  this  year  owed  its 
KuocesH  princi|ially  to  Ouadagni  and  Frasi.  At 
her  house  l>r.  Bumey  at  that  time  'attoided 
lier  sa  her  ouMter.*  In  1758  she  appeared  in 
•l».-iipile'  by  G.  Cki  IiI.  S]k  King  also  in  the 
Ci^  at  both  the  Swan  and  Castle  concerts. 

f)r.  Barney  Tsktes  that  'when  Fnui  tdd  liim 
[Handel],  that  ^he  should  study  lianl,  and  was 
jpMug  to  learn  Tb(nt>utfh-Ba0e,  in  order  to  ac- 
company herself :  Handd,  who  well  Imew  how 
little  this  pleasing  sincrer  was  addicted  to  appli- 
cation and  diligence,  said,  '  Oh — vaat  may  wo 
noi  expect !'  There  is  a  portrait  of  Frasi,  in 
atassotint  (Iblio),  in  whieh  she  is  tmened  to  the 
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left,  singing  from  a  sheet  of  music  held  in  both 
handn,  on  wliich  is  engraved  a  song  beginning 
with  the  words  '  Voi  amante  che  vedete.*  It  has 
nmther  name  nor  date,  and  is  very  rare.  [J.  M.] 

FRATESANTI,  Signoba,  the  nameof  asinger 
who  perfonned  the  part  of  Clito,  finmerly  sung 
by  Boschl  «r  Montagnana»  both  basses,  in  Han- 
del'a  '  Alessandro,'  reviTsd  hi  1743.  Nothing 
else  is  known  of  her.  [J.  M.j 

FREDERIC  THR  GREAT  (Fricdrich  II.),  king 
of  Prussia,  a  distinguishe<l  amateur,  bom  at 
Berlin,  Jan.  24,  1712,  died  at  Sans-Soud  near 
Potsdam,  A  ug.  1 7, 1 786.  He  pasdcnately admired 
riernutn  muaic  wliile  di  t<  .still;,'  tliat  of  Italy  and 
especially  of  France,  which  was  the  more  re- 
marlnble  from  his  wdl<icnown  lore  of  Fkmdi 
literature.  He  said  on  one  occasion.  '  la  mu.^tjuc 
fran^aise  ne  vaut  rien.'  His  first  musical  in- 
structor when  Crown  Prince  was  Oottlob  Hayne 
the  cathedral  orf,Tinift,  for  whom  he  alwajT* 
retained  a  regard,  and  who  presenteil  him  with 
a  composition  every  year  on  his  birthday.  In 
1728  he  began  to  Icam  the  fluto  from  Quantz, 
who  was  a  strict  master,  while  Frederic  was  a 
docile  pvpiL  [Qoaktz.]  He  was  afterwards, 
however,  compelled  to  study  in  secret,  as  biH 
father,  Frederic  William  I,  ctmiiidered  music  an 
effeminate  paetinwi.  and  declined  to  allow  him 
instructors  or  musicians  of  any  kind.  He  was 
therefore  driven  to  engage  musiad  servants,  and 
ofU:n  played  duets  with  his  valet  Fredersdorf, 
until  he  was  able  in  1 7^  to  have  apriTate  band 
at  his  own  castle  of  Reinsbog.  On.  his  aooos 
sion  to  the  throne  in  1 740,  ho  cstabli^ihed  a 
court-band  at  Berlin,  and  sent  Graon  to  Italy 
to  engage  singers.  [Graun.]  He  abo  had 
designs  made  for  a  new  opera-house,  which  was 
apeaed  Dec  7.  1742.  An  amusing  account  of 
his  diilienltles  with  Baiberina  the  ballet  danoer 
will  be  found  in  Carlylf  (Bk.  xiv.  chap.  8). 
His  expenditure  on  music  was  lavish,  though  it 
has  been  exaggerated.  Qoants's  salary  amounted 
to  2000  tliah  r^,  lie-sides  25  ducats  for  each  of  his 
coiu]Mj.sitiom)  for  tlute  solo,  and  lOO  ducats  for 
every  fluto  he  made  for  the  king.  Aocording 
to  Ueichardt,  Frf<kric  practiced  pfrBCVeringly, 
playing  the  fiute  four  times  a  day.  It  is  in 
one  of  these  eager  practisings  that  G^rome 
Ims  represented  him  in  an  admirable  picture. 
Quantz  died  in  1775  while  composing  Ids  30Qth 
concerto  for  the  king,  who  completed  the  woric 
Frederic's  execution  of  an  Aoa^  is  said  bj 
Fasch  to  have  been  masterly,  but  In  qoiok 
movements  he  lietrayed  a  want  of  practice,  and 
in  matter  of  time  hb  playing  was  so  impulsive 
and  irregular,  tliat  to  aoooui|>any  him  was  an  art 
in  itself.  In  later  years  he  a^ain  took  up  the 
clavier,  not  having  sufficient  breath,  it  is  stated, 
for  the  Hate.  Wb  invited  Sebastian  Baoh  to 
Pot-sdani,  and  the  vi?it,  of  which  Forkel  j^nves 
an  account,  and  the  result  of  which  was  Bach's 
'MoiikaTisdies  Opfor,*  took  place  on  April  7, 
1747.  He  particularly  admired  Silbeniiann'jJ 
pianofortes,  and  bought  all  he  ojuld  hear  of,  u> 
the  number,  according  to  Forkel,  of  15.  One  of 
thess  is  periisps  still  to  he  seen  in  the  Bofakss  «t 
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Potadam.  Frederic  was  niao  %  compoaer.  Tbe 
fiohenfriedberg  March  wao  numinally  by  him, 
M  wdl  M  A  maroh  inaeited  in  hamag'*  pl»j, 
*M1im  Tan  BarnlwHn.*   H«  alto  oompoaed  » 

'Sinfonia'  Tt  '(^alaU^a  chI  Acide'  and  mie  for 
*I1  pastore';  an  Aria  for  'II  trionfo  della 
Meltik*;  MiotlMr  ftr  Grann**  'Goriolaiio*  (of 
which  he  wrote  tho  lthrctt<i)  ;  and  ad(h!<I  finriture 
fiir  Hubert  the  ainger  to  an  air  in  Haaiie'ii '  Cleo- 
§!•.*  In  1835  •  aeareh  was  institut«d  by  King 
BVederic  William  III,  and  lao  niecea  conipoeed 
by  Frederic  thu  Great  were  found,  but  they  were 
intoreeting  only  from  their  hiatory,  tad  not 
■uite<l  fiir  piiMicalion.  He  had  an  eye  to  the 
impruvuiaunt  of  thu  singing  in  the  public  schools, 
md  an  official  decree  m  hia,  dated  Oct.  18, 1746, 
contains  the  followinf»  passA},'© :  '  Having  reodved 
many  coniiilaint*"  of  the  decline  in  the  art  of 
ringing,  an<l  tlx-  ui^duct  of  it  in  our  g^-mnaaiums 
mad  schools,  Uia  Majesty  comnuuids  that  the 
3^ung  people  in  all  public  schools  and  gymna- 
siums shall  be  exercised  more  diligently  therein, 
Mid  to  ih»t  end  iIiaII  have  singing-leaaoM  three 
tinoM  »  week  * — a  oornmand  wmoh  ham  doabtlesa 
materially  contriliutt  il  to  tli'>  ]ire\ iilt-nce  of  music 
in  Oonuany.  (bee  '  Friedrich  d.  G.  ab  Kenner 
nnd  DUettMit*  byO.  F.  M«lkr,  Potsdam, 

1847.)  CM.] 

FREE  EEED.  Onran  Htops  of  the  Free  reed 
frlamr  are  mure  frequently  made  by  continental 
than  by  English  artL^ts.  The  aound-prododng 
part  of  a  pip*'  of  this  spfvies  18  formed  thus  : — A 
surface  of  mutiil  or  wood  has  a  vertical  opening 
made  through  it  as  a  paMge  far  the  wind :  in 
front  of  this  a  strip  or  tongue  of  metal — in  some 
large  examples  wikkI — ia  adjusted,  fastened  at 
tiie  upper  end  and  left  at  liberty  at  the  lofwer, 
wliieh  IS  so  slightly  smaller  than  the  opening  as 
•bnoet  exactly  to  fit  into  it.  This  tongue  is  by 
the  current  of  :iir  tarriwl  a  short  way  through 
tiie  opening,  when  it  springs  back  from  its  own 
elasticity ;  and  the  flound  results  from  the 
peri(Klical  and  ri  i,'>il;ir  livats  which  the  tongue, 
vibrating  to  and  fro,  imparts  to  the  passing  air. 
The  *  vforators*  of  a  harmmdum  are  really  free 
rtHnl;* ;  in  the  case  of  an  orxran-pipe  the 

tongue  is  funuhbeU  with  a  tube,  wltich,  upon  the 
priadple  of  a  8{>edciBg>trumpet,  greatly  augments 
and  amplificn  the  <*ound  proilticcd.  There  are 
some  free  roed  i6-  and  .^a-foot  potiaunus  in  the 
pedal  organ  of  ^-hulxe'a  flna  fawtenment  at  Don- 
caster  parirth  church.  [K  J.H.] 

FREGE,  Madame  (tUe  Livia  Gerhanl),  was 
bom  at  Gcra,  June  13,  1818,  received  her  musi- 
cal education  at  Leij)zig,  and  was  taq^bk  to  sing 
by  Pohlenz.  She  made  her  fint  appearance  in 
public  on  July  9,  when  just  entering  her 
15th  year,  at  a  concert  given  at  the  Gewandhaus 
by  the  still  more  iuvenile  Clara  Wieok,  then 
<mly  13.  She  bad  at  tiiat  tbne  a  ealtivated 
voice  <if  l..V(.lv  ii  iiility,  cspwially  in  the  upper 
njiister,  i)erft)ct  intonation,  and  guod  style.  8he 
«as  enga^^  fbr  the  next  series  of  Gewandbans 
Coin  t  rts,  uii'l  1'c.,'aD  with  a  very  lar„'e  ro|i' rtoire, 
•s^  is  eviUeut  from  the  pieces  ascribed  to  her  in 


tfae  nporta  of  ifa«  concerts.  She  first  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  Leipzig,  in  Jeesonda,  in  March 

a A  rendence  in  Dresden  enabled  bar  to 
by  ibe  example  and  advice  of  Sdirtdsr 
ent.  In  35  hhe  entered  the  rei^lar  com- 
pany of  the  theatre  royal  of  Berlin.  After 
delighting  the  public  by  a  large  range  of  charao* 
t<Ts,  in  which  her  actinir  \va>*  ("[iml  t  -  h.  r  singing, 
she  made  her  last  api>earauc«  on  June  25,  1836 
(as  Elvira),  and  left  the  boards  to  be  married  to 
Dr,  Frege  of  I.<  ijis'c.  Since  that  time  she  haa 
sun;^  only  at  concerts.  Her  house  ba«  always 
be«n  a  centre  of  the  best  music.  She  had  n 
singing  wxriety  thero  nf  so  voices,  with  a  wloct 
band,  led  by  David,  and  conductcil  by  Lange, 
at  which  tho  baak  and  least  known  musio^ 
old  and  new,  was  performed  in  perfection.  Men* 
delinsohn  was  her  intimate  mend,  often  con- 
sulted her  on  his  music,  and  t<x>k  her  his  sonsa 
to  try  before  making  than  public.  '  Yoa  doi?t 
know  my  songs,*  sua  be  to  a  friend  in  London  ; 
'  come  to  Lcijizig  and  hear  Mme.  Fr^e,  and  yoa 
will  understand  what  I  intended  tbem  to  bo.* 
A  letter  to  the  *lV»tt  Deetorin  Frage,*  datod 
Ijondon,  Aug.  31,  1S46,  anil  describing  the  first 
perfonnanoe  of  '  Elijah^ '  is  printed  in  the  second 
volume  of  Ui  Letters.  It  vraa  «k  ber  booae^  on 
Oct.  9, 1S47,  in  tryiiiLT  over  thi-  8aiU||l  wbich  fonn 
op.  71,  that  he  was  struck  with  tie  fint  of  the 
attacks  whidi  ended  in  bis  death  on  Nor.  4. 

Ikime.  Frege's  characteristics  were  d-  licacy  and 
refinement — not  a  large  voice,  but  a  great  power 
of  ex])reK<9ion  in  singing  her  words,  a  JMtibui Style, 
and  the  highest  musical  intelligence.  L^O 

FREISCHUTZ,>  DER.  Romantic  operm  in 
3  acts,  words  by  Kind,  music  by  Weber  (his  8th 
opera);  completed,  as  'Die  Jagersbraut,'  May 
13,  i8ao.  Produced  at  Berlin  June  18,  182 1; 
at  Paris  as  '  Robin  dee  Bois,*  with  new  libretto 
by  Castile  Blazr  anl  S,iuva.rf,  and  many  changes,* 
at  Od^on,  Dec.  7,  1824,  but  with  accurate  trana- 
lation  by  Pacini,  and  reeltativea  by  Berliot.  at 
Ar.ul'  niie  royale,  June  7,  if^^i,  as  '  I.t^  Franc 
Archer.'  In  London,  as  '  Der  Freischutz,  or  the 
ievanih  bullet.'  by  Hawes.  at  Englidi  Opern^ioaBe^ 
with  many  ballads  inscrffd.  .hily  2?,  i^^:r4;  in 
Italian  as  '  11  Franco  arciero,'  at  Coveut  Garden, 
March  16,  1850  (neltatiTes  by  Costa,  not  by 
Berlioa);  in  GennaB«at  King'a  Theatre^  9^ 
1833. 

FRENCH  HORN.  The  defi)gnatit)n  of 
'French'  is  commonly  adde*!  to  the  name  of 
the  orchestral  Horn,  firom  the  £act  that  a  circular 
instrument  of  this  nature,  without  crooks  or 
other  ap])lianc4-!<i,  was,  and  still  is,  used  in  Franco 
for  hunting.  It  is  carried  over  one  abottlder, 
and  beneath  the  arm  of  the  other  ride^  nsually 
on  horneback.  Tlje  great  length  of  tube  enables 
a  long  scries  of  liariiumic  souniLs  to  l>e  obUiined  ; 

*  rwHdtOU.  Mj  Ow  dlf Uoo»rlrs.  ■  fre<*TMrt«iiMn,  one  who  ihcoto 
VMh  «lNnMi  hvlMk  n«t«  a  no  •^Ivaleot  Ei«tl»ti  u  no. 

*  'ikaaaM*  ll  9lMot»  word  for  tlil*  imUacwMis  prvjcaadliv  (a» 
JifWIirtO  Is  rmM,  mat  ladMd  in  LoikhiD.  Mr  S  Mtwr  *f 
whUi  b*  MMM  lint  Om«Oi  Btew  Mil*  man  liM  MnWS  9mm 
(M<<iniiln^  iir  IVrll<>r,  fTT.  Ttinr*  wrn  OttwgVmtmmUt  KlftS* H^af 
tlic  l^tirr  miiuc  In  rr«kna*n<i  ObrruOttaisf  tfH  iMHSllHItS  IS* 
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FREN'CH  HORN. 

mm)  theie,  organised  into  'calls'  or  liffnak,  serve 
to  dirsot  the  order  of  the  ehaae.    At  the  fimt 

introduction  of  the  Horn  into  the  Orchestra  it 
was  much  objected  to  oa  this  account;  and  its 
tones  were  ooosldared  oouw  and  boistennu,  only 
fit  for  the  open  air  aiid  fiw  woodlaud  jtn^tiincH. 
[UORN.]  [W.H  S.] 

FRENCH  SIXTH.    The  name  formerly  used 
Ifar  the  chord  of  the  Augmented  or 
extreme  sixth, when  aocom 
the  third  and  auffraented 
It**  Wa.  [SwSixtu;Gekm 
Italian  Sixth.]  [C.H.H.P,] 

FBESCOBALDI,  Gibolamo,  the  most  dis- 
tingoiihed  ergaidat  of  the  TTth  century,  bom  at 

Kerrara  1587  or  8,  as  ib  conjectun d  from  the 
d.Hte  on  his  first  composition — 1608.  He  studied 
under  Aleeaaiidro  MiUorille,  abo  a  natlTe  of 
Ft  rrara.  Qtindrio  tells  U8  that  he  poeseKsed  a 
Biiij^'ularly  beautiful  voice;  and  it  is  certain  that 
while  atill  a  youth  he  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
both  as  singer  and  orj^nist.  In  1608  he  was  at 
Antwer;),  a«  he  dates  from  tliere  the  preface  to 
his  first  book  of  5 -part  Madrigals  (Antwerp,  Pha. 
lesio)  dedicak  J  to  Guido  Bentivoglio,  Archbishop 
of  Rhodes ;  but  he  must  have  quickly  returned 
to  Italy,  as  his  Moond  book  was  published  at 
Milan  in  the  same  year.  In  161 4  he  was  in 
Bome,  and  by  the  following  year  was  regular 
organist  at  St.  Peter's.  His  first  performance 
there  attracted,  aoqprding  to  Baini,  an  audience 
of  30,000  fiersons.  IVobergwwas  his  pupil  from 
Sept.  30,  1637,  to  April  1641,  and  thus  the  noble 
■tvle  of  his  organ  playiuj  was  handed  on  to  other 
•ctboob.   The  date  of  htt  death  is  unknown. 

Pre«cobaldi's  compositions  are  imjiortant,  and 
flfve  ns  a  high  idea  of  his  powers.    He  was  the 
flnt  to  phqr  tonal  ftigaes  on  the  organ,  if  we 
except  Samuel  Scheidt,  a  Omnan  conttinjiorary 
but  little  known.    His  works  comprise,  besides 
the  two  named  above — '  Rioeroan  • 
franceai'  (Rome,  Borboni,  1615)  ;  'Toocate  .  . .  e 
partite  d'intavolatura'  (1613-37-37-57);  *Se- 
condo  libro  di  toccate  olc.'  (Bome  1616);  *Primo 
libro  dtll'-  ranznni  a  I,  2,  3,  4  voci'  (Rome  1628)  ; 
*Primo  libra,  Arie  musicAli'  (Florence  1630); 
*Fiflti  Bttsicali,*  op.  12  (Rome  1635);  and  'Ca- 
priod  BOpra  divers!  sogetti'  (Rome  1627,  Venice 
l6a6).    An  extract  b<iok  of  Dr.  Rurnuy's  in  the 
British  Museiiiii  (Add.  MSS.  11,588)  contains  a 
OOfiy  of  the  first  of  those  works.   A  Canzona  for 
tiie  organ  will  be  found  in  Hawkins  (chap.  130), 
nn  l  litany  other  pieces  in  Commer's  'Musica 
sacra,'  and  *  UoUectioD  des  compositions,'  etc.,  and 
7.  RiegTs  '  Praxis  (hganoadi '  ( 1 869).      [F.  G.] 

FRKTS  (Fr.  La  font;  Itol.  Tasto]  Ger.  Bunde, 
Tfiiixfc,  Tonhunde^  Dander,  Oriffr,  B'lnd^ter/). 
On  fitringed  instruments  that  have  fingerboarils, 
like  the  lute  or  guitar,  the  small  pieces  of  wood 
or  other  material  fixed  transversely  on  the  finger- 
tMiard  at  regular  intervals  are  called  frets.  The 
object  they  serve  is  to  mark  off  the  length  of 
airing  required  to  firodace  a  given  note.  Prassure 
upon  ft  •tfing  iiuaiediatdy  above  a  fret  makes 
M  tlin  point  of  oontaot  of  ■taring  and  frdt  • 
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]  temporary  'nut,'  and  the  strin?.  sr-t  in  mntinn  as 
I  fiir  as  the  bridge  on  the  soundboard  by  plucking 
with  plectrum  or  finger,  or  bowing,  gives  a 
higher  note  in  proportion  to  the  shortening  of 
the  string.  Frets  therefore  correspond  in  their  use 
with  the  holes  in  the  tube  of  a  wind  instrument. 

Tlio  use  of  fkets  to  give  certainty  to  the  fingers 
in  stopping  the  notes  required  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, the  Cliinf  se  in  a  remote  .igL-  having  had 
moveable  frets  for  the  strings  of  their  ChA  Tbo 
Hindu  Yiiuk,  a  fingerboard  faslrumeut  with  nine- 
teen frets,  is  of  divine  and  therefore  rtuiott- 
origin.  And  the  Egyptians,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  British  Museum,  depicted  by  themselves 
about  the  time  of  Moses,  Iiad  either  frut8  or 
coloured  lines  serving  a  like  purpose  on  the 
fingcr)x>ar<ls  of  their  lutes.  In  the  ptosent  day 
the  liulaika  of  the  Russian  country  pi  1. pic  has 
coloured  lines  that  Bene  for  frets.  It  in  uio.-t 
likely  that  the  use  of  frets  came  into  Europe 
through  Spain  and  Southern  France  from  the 
Arabs.  In  the  Middle  Ages  bow  instruments 
had  them,  as  well  as  those  played  with  [ilcctrum 
or  finger.  The  Rebec,  the  Viols  da  g:itnl>a,  da 
braccio,  d'amore,  the  Italian  Lire.  Li  rone,  all 
had  them.  But  the  French  Gique  of  the  lath- 
14th  oenturiesy  like  our  modem  fiddly  bad  none. 
In  the  modem  highly-developed  technic  they 
would  be  an  impediment,  and  the  feeling  for 
temperament  has  only  been  satisfied  by  their 
rqeeUoa.  In  lotes,  gnitars,  and  athers,  how- 
ever, they  are  retained.  In  jK-rfurmance  the  end 
of  the  finger  must  be  placed  immediately  above 
the  fret,  and  not  upon  it,  as  vibration  would  bo 
interfered  with ;  while  if  too  modi  abovo^  the 
string  would  jar  upon  the  fret. 

The  fingoboaid  has  been  diflfenntly  divided 
in  different  epochs  and  countries  aoconling  to 
the  scale  -  system  prevailing.  In  Persia  and 
Arabia  there  would  M  smaller  divi.sion  than  our 
clm>matic,  third  tones  as  well  a.^  half.  Ti>  mark 
off  the  hemitonic  divitiiun,  tlm  tightetnth  jiart  uf 
the  length  of  the  Htring  to  the  bridge  must  be 
measured  off  from  the  nut  or  leilge  at  the  top  of 
the  fingerboard  over  which  the  strings  pass — in 
Italian  capo  taMo,  'head  fret.'  [Capo  Tasto.] 
This  gives  the  place  to  fix  the  first  fret.  Another 
eighteenth  from  tliis  fret  to  the  bridge  gives  the 
place  of  the  second,  and  so  on  until  the  division 
is  complete.  The  method  implies  a  nearly  equal 
temperament  and  nnilbrm  tendon,  bat  m  prac- 
tice there  is  room  for  some  niodifi.  atimi  by  the 
finger.  High  frets  demand  a  greater  fiiwer  pres* 
Btu^  and  slightly  sharpen  the  pitdi  of  the  notes. 
To  correct  this  the  fretu  must  l>o  shifted  towards 
the  nut.  The  Hindu  uses  finger  pressure,  or  in 
other  words,  greater  tension,  to  get  his  half-tones 
from  a  diatonic  fret  py^tein.  To  the  inBtrumcnt 
maker  tlie  disposition  of  the  frets  is  a  ditticult 
task,  requiring  nice  a^ijuetment.  On  the  side 
that  the  strings  are  thicker  the  frets  should  be 
higher,  and  the  fingerboard  must  be  concave  in 
the  direction  of  its  length  to  allow  tiie  thicker 
strings  to  vibrate.  The  frets  are  gradually 
lowensd  as  they  descend  towards  the  bridge,  the 
duuilenll^  or  maiody-itring,  having  onM  » 
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longer  takB  extead&ig  only  partly  acron  the 
fingerboanl.  Tin-  penonal  peculiiirity  of  the 
band  or  touch  tinaUy  mnditiBa  the  adaptation  of 
thefreta. 

Nam>w  Hli'prt  of  wood  are  jj^eiierally  glue<l  up 
the  sides  of  the  iingerboard  to  prevent  the  frets 
projecting.    Tb»  wnvwc  fiugerboarda  of  bow 

iustrumenta  requiring  cniivcx  frtts,  fretted  viola 
had  catgut  buuud  ruuud  the  hngerboard  and 
aack  at  the  stopping  distances.  Hence  the 
German  'Buude' — binds.  (See  the  cut  of  (Tamba.) 
The  French  'ton'  indicatt«  the  nuti  jinxluced ; 
the  Italian  'tasto'  the  touch  J»I•tHlut■in^'  it.  The 
Kngliah  'fret'  ixrhaps  implic*)  the  rubbing  or 
friction  of  tlie  btriiig  at  the  fwint  of  contact,  but 
the  derivation  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  Some 
tJike  the  original  meaning  of  'fret'  to  have  been 
a  note,  and  thence  the  stop  by  which  the  note 
was  proi^lucod.  Shakapcaro  puns  upon  the  wonl 
in  Uamlet,  'though  you  can  fret  me  jou 
cannot  play  upon  me.'  The  writer  has  dmh 
much  aHoi-st^xl  by  the  » xliauKtivo  article  of 
Hcrr  Max  Albert  on  'JL^unde'  in  Mendel's 
'Lezioon.*  [A.J.H.] 

FREZZOLINI,  Ebuinia,  waa  bom  at  Orvieto 
in  iSi8;  received  her  first  lefssona  in  singing 
from  her  father,  a  fcwjro  cauUind  ;  and  aftcrwartla 
from  Nnneim  at  Florence.  She  had  further 
instruction  from  the  elder  Ronconi  at  Milan, 
and  frtim  Manuel  Clarcia;  and  completed  her 
musical  education  under  Tacchinardi  at  Florence. 
In  thia  town  she  made  her  tUbuU  in  i8j8,  in 
•Beatrioe  di  Tsnda*  and  in  the  <Maroo  Tieoonti* 
of  Viiceuj.  She  sang  al^o  in  that  year  at  Sieim 
and  Ferrara,  and  in  1839  at  Fisa,  Reggie,  Peru- 
gia, and  Bologna.  She  pUyed  *Lnereda  Borgia* 
at  Milan  in  1S40  with  brilliant  eclat,  and  then 
went  to  Vienna.  Keturuing  to  Turin,  she  mar- 
ried the  tenor,  Poggi ;  but  continued  to  be  known 
on  the  j<(rvge  as  Frezzolini.  In  iSj:  (not  1S41, 
as  fttated  by  Fetis)  she  came  wiih  her  husliand 
to  Ixndon,  during  GriHi'tt  temporary  absence,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  seizing  the  jxipuhir  syiiip.-^tliy. 
'she  was  an  el^ant,  tail  woman,  born  wilh  a 
lovely  voice,  and  bred  into  great  vocal  nkill  (of  a 
certain  order);  but  she  was  the  first  who  arrived 
of  the  "  young  Italians"— of  those  who  fancy  that 
driving  the  voice  to  its  extremitiea  can  stand  in 
the  stead  of  passion.  But  she  was,  nevertheless, 
ft  real  singer  ;  and  her  art  stood  her  in  stead  for 
some  years  afl<.r  nature  l)roke  down.  When  she 
had  left  her  ecaroe  a  note  of  her  rich  and  real 
soprano 'Voke  to  nream  with,  Madame  Wenolini 
was  still  charming'  (Chorh-y).  In  London,  how- 
ever, she  never  took  root.  8he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  in  1848  ^nm  engaged  tar  St.  Petersburg. 
I'm  the  climate  drove  her  back  to  Italy  in  two 
years.  .  In  1850  she  reap|Ksared  in  Loudon  at 
Her  ]l&jerty*s  Theatre,  and  fa  1853  waa  at 
Madrid.  In  November  of  that  ye;ir  she  made 
her  first  ajtpearance  in  Paris,  iu  the  '  I'liriumi '; 
but  notwitbiitau<ling  her  .suigt^-lHauty,  and  her 
nobility  of  style  and  aetii>n,  i-li<'  cmdd  not  achieve 
any  success ;  her  voice  had  buftorc^l  too  much  from 
wear  and  tear,  and  showed  signs  of  fatigue.  She 
•ufaseqneiiay  met  with  the  usual  enthusiastio  xo* 


FRITZ.- 

oeption  in  America;  but  her  career  waa  over,  sod 
she  baa  not  been  beard  again  fa  Eoropew  [J.MO 

FRIBERTH,  Karl,  bom  1736  at  WulUndorf 
in  Lower  Austria,  where  Ida  fiathcr  waa  sohegl* 
master;  came  early  to  Vieniia,  and  atodied 

singing  under  Pionno  and  composition  under 
Gassmann.    He  had  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and 
at  St.  Stei>heu'H,  at  Pkfaee  EBIdbiiighMiMa*a  < 


certs,  and  in  Italian  opems  at  court  .  Jm  lyMba 
was  engaged  by  Prince  Fsterhazy,  and  while  mhis 
service  ibnnedaafatfawte friendship  with  Haydn, 
in  whose  operas  he  sang.  lie  himself  wrote 
several  librettos.  In  176S  he  married  Maria 
Magdalena  Spangler,  a  singer  in  the  Prince's 
company,  ana  removed  with  her  in  1776  to 
Vienna,  where  he  waa  appnluted  CapeUmieistv 
to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  -Minorites.  During  a 
visit  to  Italy,  Poih:  Pius  VI,  '  on  account  of  his 
senrioea  to  muxic,'  made  1^  a  kaig^  of  the 
Golden  Spur — tlie  onler  to  which  (iluck  and 
Mozart  aLao  belonged.  Friberth  was  an  active 
member  of  tiie  'TonkfiBstleHSoeietilt,*  and  took 
Haydn's  pnrt  w.inidy  in  the  digoiissiona  thsnw 
As  a  oom|>o«er  he  restricted  himsctlf  almoat 
entirely  to  ohurbh  music  He  died  Avg.  61.  i8i6» 
universally  respecter!  I)oth  as  a  man  and  an 
artist.  In  tlie  museum  of  the  '  GcaeUischaft  dtf 
Musikfreimde'  at  Vienna,  there  is  a  podnit  cf 
hiui  in  oils,  showii^  *  fine  head  and  ezpresaave 
coimtenance.  [C.F.P.] 

FRICHOT.  a  Frenehman,  favetttor  of  Uie  basa- 

horn  or  ophicleide,  settled  in  London  alxnit  I'go, 
published  there  in  1800  'A  complete  Scale  and 
Gamut  of  the  Pass  bis  n  ....  faTented  hf  lb. 

Frichot.'  ThiH  in>tniment  Hiipj>l;-.-l  a  new  mnd 
powerful  bass  for  wind  iu:«trumeuts  in  aid  of  the 
bassoon,  whioh  waa  too  weak,  and  tlie  wcpsnt. 

which  was  very  iiiij>erfect.  It  is  now  gt^nerally 
superseded  by  the  Lombardun  and  Kuphoniutu. 

[OFHIOLIIDI.J  (icac.] 

FI'JCK,  or  FRIKE,  Philipp  Joseph.  \>nn 
near  Wurzburg  May  27,  1 740,  originally  < 
to  the  Maigrave  of  Boden,  reraarkablo  [ 

on  the  Hannonica ;  travellcl  much  num  1 769, 
spending  some  years  in  Russia.  He  came  to 
London  about  1780^  and  played  in  public  with 
brilliant  succchh  lioth  on  the  jaanoforte  and  har- 
monica. His  health  obliged  him  tu  give  up  the 
latter  instrument  in  1786,  and  he  then  main- 
tained hiujHt-lf  by  teaching,  until  his  death  June 
15,  179S.  He  published  various  troatiscd  and 
some  music,  none  of  which  is  of  any  permanMl 
value  (see  F^tis).  The  harmonica  he  used  waa 
one  on  Franklin^s  system.  He  tried  m  Tnfa  to 
adjust  a  key-l>oard  to  the  instnmHBt^  an  nMentpt 
in  which  K<dlig  succetxled.  [M.C.C.] 

FRITZ,  Babthold,  celebrated  mechanician 
and  nMlrar  of  fastroments,  son  of  a  oilier,  botn 

near  Bnmswick  l^'OT      He  hnd  no  education. 

I  but  found  out  for  himself  the  principles  of  organ- 

i  building,  and  made  in  all  nearly  500  orgaM^ 
clavecinx,  and  d.-wichonUt.  K-ginning  in  1 73 1 
with  a  clavichord  of  4  octaves.    The  tone  of  all 

I  his  instruments  waa  goo<l,  especially  in  the  haaa. 

j  Ha  died  atikunmriok  Jnljr  17, 17<M.  U»p9b' 
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Hshed  ' AnwciHnn;^^,  wie  man  Claviere  ...  in  alien 
swulf  Toneu  gleich  rcia  stinuncn  komie,  etc' 
(Leipdg  1756-7-80),  »  new  system  of  toning 
keyed  in«tniinent8  by  moans  of  fifths  and  octa^-es, 
which,  though  erroneous,  had  much  buocohh, 
having  gone  through  3  editions,  and  being  tran:i- 
lated  into  Dutch  by  no  lem  »  person  th.m 
UummeL  [M.  C.  C.J 

FROBEROBR,*  J^OBAmr  Jacob,  eminent  or- 

ffnnist,  bom,  accordini,'  to  Matthr-son,  rit  Halle  in 
Baxony,  where  his  father  wait  Cantor,  but  at  what 
date  is  unknown.  On  the  aooeosion  of  the  Emperor 
Fcrilinand  III  (Ft-b.  15.  1637)  he  was  ap|K)inted 
court  organist  at  Vienna.  There  are  entries  of 
his  sahuy  in  the  accounts  of  the  Hofcapelle.  from 
Jan.  I  to  Sept.  30,  1637',  April  i,  1641,  to 
Oct.  1645,  and  from  April  i,  1653,  to  June  30, 
1657.  The  interval  from  1637-41  was  occupied 
by  his  stay  in  Italy  as  Frescolialili'M  pupil,  and  a 
grant  of  300  florins  fur  his  jourut-y  iu  entered  in  the 
accounts  under  June  as,  1637.  In  1657  he  left 
the  Emperor's  serrioe.  In  1663  he  journeyed  to 
London,  where  he  was  twice  robbed  on  the 
way,  and  arrivc^l  in  so  destitute  a  condition, 
that  he  thankfully  aooepted  the  poet  of  organ- 
blower  at  Wettnunater  Abbey,  offered  him  by 
Christ  ipyii  r  Ciibbons,  then  organist  of  tin'  f'liupel 
Koyai  and  the  Abbey.  Gibbons  was  playing  be- 
fore the  Court  on  Uie  occMlon  of  Chariea  ITi 
marriage,  when  Froben?er  overblew  the  bellows, 
and  thus  interrupted  the  performanoc^  on  which  1 
Ae  eniaged  organiet  oferwhefaned  Urn  with 
abuse  and  even  Mnws.  Froberger  soizol  the  op- 
portunity a  few  minutes  after  to  sit  down  to  the  I 
tiiafimmiiil,  and  improvised  in  a  stvle  which  was  ' 
at  once  recojrnised  by  a  foreig^n  la^ly  who  had 
formerly  been  his  pupil  and  knew  his  touch.  She 
presented  him  to  the  King,  who  received  him 
pra-Hously,  ami  made  him  play  on  the  haqi-^i- 
cuorJ  to  the  a*>U»ni.slnnent  of  all.  This  curlims 
anecdote  is  not  mentioned  by  Engliuh  writeni, 
but  is  given  by  Mattheeon  (Ehrenpforte)  from 
Fro1>erger's  own  MS.  notes.  Mattheson  states 
that  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic  during  his  visit 
to  Kome,  but  it  is  aUnoet  certain  that  he  was 
already  one  when  he  entered  the  Emperor's  ser- 
vice in  1637.  The  late  Anton  Schmidt,  Cufetio 
of  the  Impcdal  libraiy,  maintained  that  he  again 
became  a  Lnthenm  after  his  Tlrft  to  London,  and 
was  (lii'inissed  from  his  jiost  of  Court  OT]gani»t  on 
that  account.  The  contradiction  has  never  been 
axphiitted,  but  that  he  died  a  Oatholio  we  Imow, 
from  an  autoirraph  letter  of  Sibylla,  Duchc-ia 
l>o wager  of  Wurtemberg,  who  was  his  pupil, 
and  who  offered  him  an  asylum  in  her  house 
mt  H^ricourt,  near  Montlvellianl,  wht-rf  lie  ditsl 
May  7,  1667.  See  'Zwei  liriefc  ul^r  J.  J.  Fro- 
berger .  .  .  von  Dr.  Edmund  Schebek '  (Prague 
1874V  His  iiriiitt'd  works — litre  firHt  given 
Accurately — are  i.  '  DivcrBe  ingegnofiiH««ime  e 
sariarima  Partite  di  T(ll■cat4^  Cansoni,  Rioercari 
,  .  .  Stampatoda  Lodovico  Bourgeat .  .  .  Mi>goTit. 
1693' — two  Copies  in  possession  of  the  author, 

I  <«<.  nr  l  rv  I  FraWMMir.baWSBHiUM  >rlhslMtlBiiiH|iior. 

Pr.  E.  Fchebek. 

*  Tht««i»iss<wsttsiM»JSMhsifctsrfMiMrai.M1^«sttbe 

vruu*. 


one  with  Italian  title,  the  other  witli  Tt,i?*an  and 
German.  The  copies  quoted  in  other  works 
with  dates  1695,  1714,  are  printed  from  the 

same  plates,  but  with  different  titles.  2.  TH- 
verse  .  .  .  etc.,  I'rima  continuazione.  Mog.  1696.' 
3.  'Suites  de  Clavecin,  par  Giaoomo  Froberger' 
2nil  c^iition,  Amsterdam,  I'o^lt.  This  laat  is  in 
the  library  at  Berlin,  where  are  also  several 
autograph  vols,  of  Frobaiger's  dated  1649 
1656,  containing,  amoncrst  others,  some  of  the 

Elect*  in  the  above  collectinna.    The  Inifierial 
library  at  Vienna  also  contains  a  MS.  of  223 
sheets  of  Toccatas,  Caprices,  etc.  [F.  ii  ] 

FKOHLICH.  There  were  four  sisters  of  this 
name,  all  natives  of  Vienna. 

1.  The  oMeHt,  Nanrttr  (Anna\  h>m  March 
18,  1797»  *  pupil  of  Huniiiiel  for  the  j»:ano,  and 
of  UauBs  and  Siboni  for  singini:.  became  an 
excellent  artist  in  both  branches.  From  1^*19-54 
she  was  teacher  of  singing  at  the  C<jUM.'rvau>i.~e 
of  Vienna*  where  the  trained  many  dramatic  and 
concert  singen,  since  celebrated.  She  will  be 
always  gratefully  remembered  for  having  induced 
F.  Sdiubert  to  write  the  following  pieces  : — '  Gott 
ist  man  Hirt'  (Psalm  xxiii), op.  13a ;  and  ' Gott 
in  der  Kalnr,*  op.  1 33,  both  for  4  women's  voices ; 
'  Naebdidle.*  op.  134.  for  tenor  solo  and  4  men'a 
Toioea;  the  Senoade  (*  Zogemd,  leise'),  on.  135, 
for  alto  aolo  and  4  women's  Toieee;  Mmam*e 
S<jng,  op.  136  ;  aii<l  Pes  Tagpn  Weihe  (S<:hicLhal8- 
lenker'),  op.  146,  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus. 
Grillpaner  wrote  the  worda  tor  the  Serenade 
and  Altriam'H  SnTtt:  also  at  her  intstigation. 

2.  Baubaba,  bom  1 799,  a  gifted  arti»t,  excelled 
both  aa  aoootralto  nnger  and  a  painter  of  portndta 
and  flowers.  She  marriwl  Ferdinand  Bogner,  a 
government  etnployi-  and  eminent  flute  player, 
who  was  honorary  prof*  ssor  at  the  ConierTatoire 
from  1 82 1  until  his  dt.ath  in  45. 

3.  Josephine,  bt  ru  Dee.  12,  1801;,  a  dis- 
tinguished singer,  pupil  of  hor  sister  at  the 
Conservatoire  (,1819  31),  made  her  debut  at 
concerts  so  successfully  that  she  was  immediately 
engaged  for  the  court  theatre  (1831-23).  Shortly 
afWrward^  however,  she  went  to  Gopenhaffen, 
and  completed  her  etudiea  under  8n»oai,  who  had 
settled  there.  As  a  concert  singer  she  was  very 
well  received  in  Denmarlc,  Norway,  and  Sweden, 
and  was  appointed  private  finger  to  the  King 
of  Denmark.  I^tcr  she  wt-nt  to  lUily,  aii<l  sang 
in  the  operas  of  Venice  (1839)  and  Milan  (31) 
with  brilliant  eocesM.  The  SedeU  Apollinea  of 
Venice  ele<'ted  her  an  honorary  meml)er.  After 
her  return  to  Vienna  she  seldom  appeared  at 
conoerto,  and  tamed  her  attention  alnoet  entirely 
to  teaching  singing. 

4.  Katharina,  though  not  a  muHician,  must 
not  be  omitted  from  this  remarkable  band  of 
>iit«ters.  Her  cultivated  uiiii'l  and  s^inpatli)  tic 
disposition  eminently  fitted  her  to  be  the  intimate 
friend  and  a.sJ^oci.ate  of  the  great  AuHtriim  poot 
(Jrillparaer,  who  wiw  deeply  susceptible  to  music, 
and  passeil  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the 
houKe  of  these  sisters  until  his  death  in  1873. 
It  was  '  Kathi '  especially,  with  her  quiet  un- 
assuming ways,  whom  the  poet  reverenced  as  hia 
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purest  ideftl,  mad  who  iiupixed  him  with  many 
of  hb  poems.  CO.F.P.] 
FROTTOLE,  early  Italian  mmgt,  ef  which 
n<ii('  txKtka,  containing  each  on  an  avenge  64, 
were  published  by  Petruoci  at  Venice  between 
1504  and  1509.  Many  of  them  are  by  Trom- 
boncino,  who  bo  far  may  be  called  the  Gordjgiani 
of  hia  day.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
account  of  Ambrus '  tho  Frottola  waa  essentially 
m  popular  melody,  or  street^oog,  treated  with  a 
oeruoB  amoant  of  oontrlTaaoe.  li  itood  midway 
btitween  tho  strict  and  compHcatfd  Madrigal, 
And  the  Villota  or  VilAnelle,  which  was  a  mere 
liannoiiiaatien  of  *  tone:  and  ia  AmI  aa  the  use 
of  eounteqioint  increased  it  di6appeare<l,  its 
bettor  elements  went  into  the  Madri^,  its 
lawv  into  tlie  Vilanella.  The  words  of  the 
Frottole  were  often  couiic  (in  fa<'t  the  word  is  a 
synonym  fur  a  joke)  but  Btill  ufteuer  extremely 
■entiiaental.  Ambtos  (478)  cites  some  in  which 
the  Konir  of  the  cicada  and  the  mewing  of  a  cat 
are  imitated.  The  poem  was  in  verses.  Bome- 
timM  very  numerous.  The  music  was  set  almost 
exclusively  for  4  voices.  Besides  those  printed 
at  Vonioe  a  book  of  a  a  was  published  at  Rome 
bj  Junto  in  1536.  See  Anuira^  m  bdow.  and 
Eitner  '  Bibliographie.'  [G.] 

FKUYTIERS,  Jax,  Flemish  poet  and  musi 
cian  of  the  i6th  century,  was  living  at  Antwerp 
ill  I  565.  He  was  a  Lutheran,  and  author  of  the 
wurds  and  music  of  '  Eocleiaasticus  oft  du  wijae 
sproken  Jesu  dea  soons  Syraoh,  ate.*  (Antwerp, 
Selvius,  1 565),  a  metrical  translation  of  the  book 
of  Eodesiasticus.  The  music  is  printed  in  the 
Am  l^pe  of  Plantin.  This  scarce  book  is  the 
nan  remarkable  as  it  was  published  by  per- 
minion  of  Margaret  of  Parma,  Govemes  of  the 
Netherlands,  only  a  few  inontha  before  she  on- 
foroad  the  decrees  against  the  heretics  which 
bnnight  aboQt  the  war  of  the  Goeoz.  The 
meloilioH  are  clii.  fly  jxipular  Flemish  airs.  The 
35th  Cautiuue  ^ii^us.  zxiv)  is  set  to  »  French 
daaoe  of  the  15^1  tmiAmj,  called  'Lliomme 
aruif',' — not  to  be  cnnfonii'led  with  the  celcbratetl 
sung  of  the  same  name,  so  ui'teu  used  oh  a  themo 
for  enlin  masses  by  composers  of  the  15  th  and 
16th  centuries.  The  song  is  in  3-3  time,  the 
dauoe  in  3-4,  and  in  the  form  of  a  round. 
LL'BOloa  abmI]  [M.C.C.] 

FUCHS,  Aloys,  bass  singer  in  the  Imj)erial 
efaapel  tinoe  18^6,  and  government  employ^  in  the 
war  departaent  at  "VTenna,  bom  June  33,  1799, 
at  H,ia.so  in  AiiHtrian  Silesia,  remarkable  as  an 
ardent  collector  of  autographs.  His  collection 
of  mmdo,  books,  portraits,  eta,  pmehaaed  out  of 
a  small  salary  by  dint  of  rigid  economy,  has 
often  been  described  in  deUiil.  It  contained 
specimens  from  all  iialkn%  though  the  Italian 
and  German  ma-nters  were  most  fully  representwl, 
and  especially  Mo/4irt.  Thei^  materials  were 
partly  used  by  Otto  Jahn  in  his  life  of  that  Mttter. 
Fuchs  contributed-  articles  to  several  niuical 
periodicals,  and  took  a  keen  interest  In  every- 
thing ommeiBled  iriih  tha  history  and  Utaatove 


of  music.  Severe  illnesses  compelled  him  to  paik 
with  hb  tnaetiree  one  by  one,  and  <haa  lia 

whole  collection  was  scatterfl.  Tlialb- bou^'ht 
the  remaining  aut(^;raphs ;  the  Mo^arteum  a  fair 
oojpy  of  Monri's  tnirics ;  Grasnick  of  Berlin  the 
collection  of  portraits ;  the  ecclcsiaHtif^  in- 
stitution of  Gbttweig  the  library  ;  and  Butsch 
the  bookseller  of  Augsburg  the  rest  of  the  papen 
and  biograjihical  articlsa.  f  uohadied  at  Vienna 
March  20,  1853.  [C.F.P.] 

FUHRER,  Robert,  bom  at  Prague,  1807; 
in  1840  succeeded  Wittasek  as  organist  to  the 
Cathedral  there.  His  irregular  life  however  lost 
him  the  post,  and  in  43  he  left  Prague.  In  57 
he  was  organist  at  Gmundcn  and  Ii«chl  for  a 
short  time^  and  then  settled  in  Yieana»  whoa 
he  died  Nov.  a8,  t86i,  in  great  dlstiMi  in  a 
hospital.  His  compositions,  publi-Hhe<l  wince  i'*30 
in  Prague  and  Yionua;,  are  numerous  and  good. 
(For  lut  aee  F^.)  They  eompriae  maww. 
gnuliiali  s,  offertories,  pireluile-*,  fii;j;^UL!i,  a  method 
for  the  )  K  <lid-organ,  a  handbook  for  choirmatftexs, 
ft '  Praktische  ,£ileitang  in  OfgeloompontiooaC 
etc.  Whatever  his  merits  as  a  mujddan,  how- 
ever, he  was  a  dishonest  man,  for  he  actually 
published  Schul)ert's  Mass  in  G  under  his  own 
name  (Marco  Berra,  Pn^pie  1846)9  a  fact  which 
ro<iiure.H  n  i  ci>mment.  [M.C.C] 

FUli8Ti:NAU,  a  family  of  diatiuguiahed 
flutists  and  good  musicians. 

I.  Cahpab,  bom  Feb.  26,  1772,  at  Munsto*, 
where  his  father  was  in  the  Bishop's  band  ;  was 
early  left  an  orplian  under  the  care  of  A.  Ram> 
beig^  who  tried  to  fioroe  him  to  learn  the  baaww, 
as  wdl  as  the  obo^  whieh  he  had  been  alraady 
taught;  but  his  prefen-uco  fur  tht-  flute  asserted 
itself,  and  he  shortly  became  so  proficient,  as  to 
support  his  Ikmily  by  playing  in  a  military  band* 
and  in  that  of  the  Bishop.  In  1793-4  he  made 
a  professional  tour  through  Germanv«  and  set* 
tied  at  Oldenbing,  where  he  entered  the  Oost 
band,  and  gave  li^ssfms  to  the  Duke.  Tn  l^il 
the  band  was  dispersed,  and  Caspar  again  tra- 
velled with  Ua  MNL  Hediedat01d«Blraiglliif 
II,  1819. 

3.  Anton  Bernhard,  a  finer  flutist  tlt&n  his 
brother,  bom  Oct.  30,  1793,  at  Milnster;  first 
appeared  at  a  Court  concert  in  Oldenburg  whta 
only  7.  He  remained  with  his  father,  the  two 
taking  long  journeys  togethtLP.  In  i  sij-  be  was 
engaged  fur  the  municipal  orchestra  of  Frank- 
fort, from  whence  he  removed  in  1  Sao  to  Dreedea, 
where  he  remained  in  the  Ber\'ice  of  the  King  of 
Saxony  till  hii  death,  Nov.  18, 185a.  In  1S26 
he  accom{>anied  Weber  on  his  last  sad  jouniev 
to  London,  teinle.!  him  with  anviuus  i.-ire,  and 
assisted  him  to  undress  the  night  befure  hia  deatL 
(See  Max  Maria  von  W«bar*a  life  of  hia  latiiR, 
ii.  703.)  Ik  ounip<ised  Mvwral  pieoea  mad  two 
Methods  fur  tlie  tiute. 

3.  His  ion  Mobitz,  bom  in  Dresden,  July  tS, 
1824,  alao  a  fluti.^t,  at  17  ♦•ntereil  tho  royal 
band,  iu  which  he  has  remained  c-ver  sinoa.  He 
'  baa  made  aome  valuable  contributioaa  to  the 
libtay  tt  moii^  mdi  aa  *fiaitiif»  mat 
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■chicht«  der  kdniglicben  ■achwachen  miuikal- 
iNehen  CSkpene*  (1849);  0«adiiehte  dai 

Theaters  und  der  Muhik  in  Dresflen,'  2  vols. 
(1861);  and  'Die  FabricaUon  muBtkalischer  In- 
■tramente  im  VoigtUiide*  (1876).  In  185a  he  was 
l^ipointc'<I  Cimtoe  of  the  royal  c«illecti<in3  of  music, 
and  rec«i  vod  the  order  of  Albert  of  Saxony.  [F.G.j 

FUOATO.  A  luine  gtven  to  aa  imgalariy 
fugtu'd  Miovcment,  in  which  the  fti^'uc-fomi  is  in  it 
•triutiy  fulluwod  (especially  na  to  atrettos  and 
pedal>pointii),  though  the  stmctare  ia  fugal  and 
contrapuntjd.  Fii'^':\t<i  ]ins^at,'es  arc  often  iiitnv 
duced  in  orchestral  niunic  wilii  tho  hap^iiufiit 
effect,  as  in  &nt  and  last  movements  of  the 
Eroica  Sympliony,  in  the  AUetntitto  of  No.  7, 
both  by  Ikxjthovun,  and  in  the  lirut  movement 
of  Mendeh»ohn's  Italian  Symphony,  immediately 
after  tho  double  bar,  etc.  [F.  A.G.O.J 

FUCrUElTA.  A  short  condensed  fugue— a 
mfaiiatiin  tagno — correct  and  complete  as  to 
form,  but  with  all  its  dimcn-sions  curtailed. 
No.  24  of  Beethoven'a  33  Variations  (op.  1 20) 
ia  entitled  Fughetta.  It  ia  in  a  aectiona  of  1 6 
haw.  each  rei>eated.  [F.A.G.O.] 

FUGUE,  or  FUGA,  from  the  Latin  fugare, 
to  pot  to  flight,  because  one  part  after  another 
seems  as  it  were  to  cha$e  the  subject  or  motive 
throughout  the  piece.  (So  Milton,  Par.  Loet, 
zi>  $63.)  It  has  been  technically  defined  as 
'a  regular  piece  of  musio^  Uevslqped  from 
giyeu  subjects  according  to  strict  contrapuntal 
mlo^  involving  the  various  artificai  of  imita- 
tioB,  canon,  and  double  counterpoint,  and  oon- 
ttnwted  aoooffding  to  a  certam  Used  plea.* 
The  necewHary  parte  of  a  fugue  are  (0  Suhject 
(or  JJuXt  or  jPuArar)*  (s)  Answer  (or  Comes,  or 
G^skrU),  (3)  Gountemiligeet,  and  (4)  Stretio; 
to  which  may  usually  be  added  (5)  Codetta  (or 
conduit,  or  copula),  (6)  EpitKxle,  ( 7)  Pedal,  and 
(8)  Coda.  The  Subject  is  the  theme,  or  chief 
melody,  on  which  the  whole  fugue  is  based. 
The  Answer  is  tlie  correlative  of  the  subject. 
The  relation  of  the  answer  to  the  subject,  in  Sad, 
determines  the  whole  character  of  tho  fu^'iie. 
Speakiug  roughly,  the  auswcr  is  a  traUHpcwiiiou 
of  tho  subject  i!<  III  the  k^cf  tilt  iMiio  to  that 
of  the  dominant.  If  the  answer  can  be  thus 
simply  traiuit>osed  without  modulating  out  of  tho 
key,  which  often  happens,  the  fugue  ia  called 
a  '  Beal  fugue,'  and  the  answer  a  'Beal  answer.' 
But  in  most  cases  tiie  amwer  baa  to  be  modifled 
aoconling  to  certain  rulf.n  avoid  nuHlulating 
out  of  the  key.  These  modilications  are  called 
'mntatioBB,'  and  aa  answer  ao  traated  ia  called 
a '  tonal  amiwer,'  and  the  fugue  ia  called  a  'Tonal* 
fugue.'    For  instance,  if  the  subject 


it  is  obvious  that  we  should  have  left  the  original 
key  of  G  altogeiher,  and  modulated  towaida  tiia 
Huiit  rtoiiic ;  u^  avoid  this  tbc  aoiwcr  would  hava 

U>  1h  inoilitied  thus— 


a  rimple  tnasporftioii 


'  Thh  l«  iU<-  m'«1<Tn  nw«nlnir.  In  Ui«  rarljp  cl»r»  "f  eountrrpcilnt  « 
T>N>ki  lu,u.'  ■>iie  111  tthUli  llie  reUtluiu  i>f  Ui^  ^uUKf*  »r«l  •inwr 
wvrr  ggrcnKd  by  Uw  uU  Cliurdi  BHMfc*.  Id  whieb  eadt  AutixttUc 

t«Mta«i.FB«oa] 


so  OS  to  keep  in  the  key  of  C,  and  the  change 
of  the  concluding  note  ia  called  a  Mutation. 
Thus  the  dominant  answers  the  tonic,  and  the 
tonic  answMi  the  dcminant.  Ktample— 
Subjctt.  Antwer. 


A  few  more  egcamplea  of  mutatians  will 
emplify  the  pciaciple  of  tonal : 

I.  Subject.  


i 


Atiiiecr. 


Rules  for  tlie  fimling  of  correct  tonal  answeri 
may  be  fouuJ  in  all  the  treatises  on  the  oon- 
Htruction  uf  fugues.  Sometimes  it  is  no  ea^y 
matter  to  find  the  proper  answer ;  and  titere  ava 
subjects  which  wtU  admit  of  man  thaa  cna 
correct  answer. 

Into  these  detaib  It  ia  {mpoarfbto  to  go  in  siidi 
an  article  as  the  pret»ent.  But  the  following 
general  rules  may  be  useful: — (1)  Wherever  the 
Hubject  has  the  tonic,  the  answer  should  have 
the  dominant;  and  vice  vcrttil.  (2)  Wherever 
the  subject  has  the  3rd  of  the  tonic,  the  answer 
should  have  the  3rd  of  the  dominant ;  and  vice 
versA.  (3")  Wherever  the  subject  ha.s  the  6th  of 
the  tonic,  the  answer  should  have  the  6th  of  tho 
dominant;  and  vice  vera*.  (4)  W'hercver  the 
subject  h.as  the  4th  of  the  toiiie,  tlie  nuMwer  should 
have  the  4th  of  the  douiiuaiit ,  and  vice  versA.  (5) 
In  the  minor  mode,  if  the  subject  has  the  interval 
of  a  dimiuidhed  7tl.,  tlnit  interval  is  unaltered  in 
the  answer.  (6)  11  the  subject,  in  either  mode, 
goes  fiom  the  dominant  npto  the  subdominant  in 
the  upper  octave,  the  answer  oonstitutee  the  in* 
terviU  of  on  octavo ;  thus— > 

Suhjtd,  '  Amimr, 

 a , 


m 
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(7)  Evejy  mutation  should  be  made  in  approach* 
ing  or  qidtting  the  tonic  or  dominant. 

The  countennibject  in  primarily  to  be  regarded 
•B  Hii  ac-cuiupaainient  to  the  subject  or  answer. 
But  it  is  more  than  thii^  ftr  it  ought  t<>  be  made 
so  melodious  as  to  be  an  available  foil  to  the 
subject  when  used  in  alternation  with  it,  or  with 
the  answer.  It  should  also  be,  in  mmt  c&ncs,  so 
eonctmoted  aa  to  work  in  double  oounterpoint 
wKhllieanbject.  It  nraally  makes  fttfintappcM^ 
•Boe  aa  an  acct*mpaninient  to  the  firxt  entry  of  the 
Munr«r,  «fter  the  subject  has  been  duly  announced 
byitadf.  We  wm proceed  to  give  an  example  of 
the  commencement  of  a  fugue,  mnt  .iinin^;  Kul>je^;t, 
answer,  and  counter-subject.  Such  a  oommence- 
meot  ii  oalled  '  flie  Expoeition.* 


CotmtertmlifceL 


c-fc. 


When  the  eooBlenabjeet  i»  introdoeed  eimql- 

taneoiisly  with  the  subject  at  (}i(>  Ix'^nnning  of  a 
fugue,  it  should  be  looked  on  rather  as  a  second 
tubjed,  and  treated  striolty  as  such  throushout 
the  fugue.  In  such  a  cjise  the  piece  wotiLl  })e 
properly  described  as  a  Double  fugue,  or  Fugue 
with  two  aofajeeta.  Simila^y  there  are  fiigues 
with  three  or  more  subjects  ;  the  only  limitation 
beiiig  that  there  should  alwavs  be  fewer  subjecta 
tlian  parts ;  though  there  art-  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  aa  :ft,  'Lei  old  Timotheus'  in  Handel's 
'Alexanders  Feast,'  where  there  an  four  sub 
jects  aiid  only  four  voice-parts. 

It  ia  very  often  flesirable  to  interpose  a  few 
notee  to  eonneet  the  aufaifeet  and  answer,  an  1  to 
facilitate  the  necihsarv  nioilulations  from  tonio 
to  dominant)  and  back  sgain.  Such  connecting 
notes  are  named  tlie  Oodett%  oonduit,  or  copuU, 
and  are  very  useful  in  nndsring  the  fugoe  Ian 
dryand  cramoed. 

Ilie  fiiUowuv  ia  thft  eaqMsiticm  of  a  two>part 
fugue,  tnelnding  •  codetta : — 


StUffiel. 


2^ 


i 


After  the  cxfHihition  ia  completed  by  the  sucoee- 
hive  an<i  reirular  entry  of  every  part,  it  in  well  to 
make  use  of  fragments  of  the  materials  already 
announced,  working  them  up  contmpuntally 
into  passages  of  imitation,  an  !  tii  >  I  jl^tiuu'  into 
neariy  related  keys  for  a  few  bars,  before 
returning  again  to  the  subject  and  answer. 
These  may  then  be  intro<luced  in  various  kindred 
keyi^  aooordiqg  to  the  taste  of  the  oompoeer,  so 
aa  to  seetm  rariety  and  contrast,  witiioot  waa* 
dering  too  far  from  the  original  key  of  the  pieoe. 
As  the  fugue  goea  on,  it  is  important  to  ke^  tlM 
interest  of  it  from  flagging  by  the  introdnetion 
of  new  imitations,  foniied  of  fragments  of  the 
original  materials.  These  passsges  are  termed 
Episodes,  With  the  same  object  in  Tiew  it  is 
cubtomary  to  bring  the  subject  and  answi  r  nearer 
to  one  another  as  the  fugue  draws  towards  ita 
oondnsion.  The  way  to  effiMt  this  is  to  msiko 
the  t  ntries  overlaji :  rtkI  this  is  calleil  the  Stretto 
(from  ttritujeref  'to  bind*).  Thus  .the  above 
subject  would  fomiah  a  s6«tto  as  fbUows 


ji  J  jij  i  ^ 


-a_a- 


•te. 


subjects  will  furnish  more  than  one  s4rt>tto.  y 
In  snch  cases  the  cl'ittest  should  be  XMsrved  £or 
the  last.    [Stretto.]  * 
But  there  are  m\ny  other,  devices  by  which  . 
variety  can  be  secured  in  the  consb^Uon  of  a  ^  ) 
fuiruo.  'f'orthe  subject  can  sometimes  be  sunvrVtf, 
aufjmrntffJ,  or  diinini-hcd.    Or  recourse  may  be 
Lad  to  cottn/er2>ot»<  at  the  loth  or  i3th.  The 
invflTAon  «f  tw  ahovo  subject  would  bo  ss  tot- 
lowi^ 
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anr^  this  might  be  treate<l  with  its  ftppropriate 
aiuwer  Mid  coimtenubject,  if  deaired.  Home 

and  this  i'hnuM  he  always  r!Si  r\((l  fir  thn  con- 
cluding pnrtiun  of  the  fugue,  by  way  of  climax. 
If  the  rogue  endD  with  an  episode,  nieh  oon- 
cl tiding  epipo.'le  is  called  the  Coda  (or  tail-piece'). 
It  is  also  ciutotnory,  in  fugiieti  of  mure  than  two 
pufts,  to  introduce  a  Pedal,  or  point  dTorgw, 
towanis  the  t  rirl,  which  is  a  long  note  held  out, 
almost  jihv.ayB  in  the  babs  part,  on  which  many 
imitations  and  strettos  can  be  I  uilt  which  would 
often  be  otherwise  impracticable.  The  only  notes 
which  can  be  thus  held  out  as  pedala  are  the 
dominant  and  the  tonic.  The  tonic  pedal  can 
only  be  used  as  a  close  to  the  whole  piece.  The 
dominant  pedal  shonld  occur  just  before  the 
close.  It  is  not  neces^^ary  to  use  a  tonic  pedal  in 
every  fugtie^  b.ut  a  dominant  pedal  ia  almoat 
indispensable. 

Fuj^Ties  for  instruments  may  be  written  with 
more  freedom  than  those  for  voices,  but  in  all 
kinds  tlie  above  roles  and  principles  should  bo 
maintiined.  The  fugue-form  is  one  u'"  tlie  nio>t 
im]K;rtant  of  all  musical  forms,  and  all  the  great 
classical  coiiipoeen  have  left  ns  nnplet  of  their 
skill  in  this  department  of  the  art  of  niu.sic.  At 
the  same  time  it  mut^t  be  <il>ser>'ud  that  in  the 
early  days  of  contrapuntal  writing  the  idea  of  a 
fugue  was  very  diderent  from  that  which  we  now 
understand  by  that  term,  in  Morley's  '  Plaine 
and  eade  Introductian  to  practicall  Musicke,' 
published  in  1597.  n.t  p.  ^Ck  we  find  tlie  fdlowing 
definition: — 'We  call  that  a  fugue,  when  one 

rr  bigianeth.  and  the  other  singeth  the  same, 
some  number  of  notes  (whioa  the  fint  did 
sing),  as  thus  for  example : 


f 


This  we  should  now-anlaya  call  a  apeeiinen  of 
i<iin[)Ie  imitation  at  the  octave,  in  two  parts;  vet 
it  is  froui  such  a  wuall  germ  as  this  that  the 
eiiblim-^  Btrueturc  of  a  modem  fugue  haa  been 
gradually  develo()ed.  Orazio  Beuevuli  (d.  1672) 
was  probably  the  first  of  the  Italian  composers 
■wh6  wrote  fugues  containing  anytliing  like  formal 
develc^ment.  Later,  in  the  I7tb  century,  how- 
ever, eveiy  Italian  composer  of  church  music 
pn><luce<i  more  or  less  eial)orate<l  fugues,  those 
of  Leo^  OUriy  Aleasandro  Scarlatti,  Colonna, 
Dwraate,  and  Pn^leii  being  among  the  best. 

T?ut  it  was  in  (iennany  tliut  tuguc-writing, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  reached  the  highest 
development  and  attained  the  greatest  perfeetfon. 
It  would  fill  A  volume  to  eniiuier.it '  all  tlie  u'r-  at 
fuguists  of  that  wonderfully  musical  nation  during 
the  17th  and  18th  oenl^es.  Tiro  or  three 
wmtM,  however,  stand  ont  in  bright  reUef,  and 


I  cannot  be  paved  over.  Sebastian  Bach  occnpiee 
j  the  very  pinnacle  among  fugue-coinposerf<,  and 
H.andel  should  be  ranke<l  next  hiin.  Tlie  stutlent 
I  should  diligently  studv  the  fugal  works  of  these 
great  maeters,  and  maJce  them  Ut  modd.  l^uA 
has  even  devoted  a  spe'cial  work  to  the  subject, 
which  is  indispensable  to  the  student.  [See  ABt 
or  Fdodx.]  Tb9  treatiaei  of  Matthewm,  Utnf 

purg,  Fux,  Albrochtaberger,  and  Amln',  are  also 
valuable.  Amone  more  modem  writers  may  be 
mentioned  Ghemfaini,  Ftftia,  and  Reioha.  We 
abstain  from  mentioning  the  works  of  living 
authors  who  have  contributed  much  valuable 
uiaiter  to  the  literature  of  this  subject.  Momrt 
should  be  quoted  ns  the  first  who  combined  the 
forms  of  the  souata  and  the  fugue,  as  in  the 
overture  to  '  Die  Zauberfltite,*  and  in  the  last 
movement  of  his  '  Jupiter  Symphtmy.' 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  for  a  composer  at  the 
present  day  to  find  a  great  variety  of  original 
fugue-enbiecta.  But  the  possible  ways  of  treating 
them  are  so  inexhaustable  that  a  fugue  can 
always  Ifc  made  to  apj>ear  quite  new  even  though 
the  theme  on  which  it  ia  baaed  be  trite  and 
hackneyed.  And  here  we  have  one  of  the  great 
a<lvantagC8  of  this  fonn  of  composition — namely, 
that  it  does  not  so  absolutely  require  the  origins* 
Uon  of  really  new  melodiea  aa  every  other  ftrra 
nei-es>arily  does.  P>ut,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
doeii  rc<[uire  a  command  of  all  the  resources  of 
harmony  and  counterpoint  to  prodnoe  fiigaea 
which  shall  not  be  nv  re  imitati  ins  of  what  has 
been  done  by  previous  compotKU'S ;  and  it  also 
neada  genius  of  a  high  order  to  apply  tbooe 
resources  so  as  t«>  avoid  the  rej.ro;wh  of  dryness 
and  lack  of  interest  so  otlcu  cast  upon  the  fugal 
style  of  ownpeeitlott.  [P.A.O.O.] 

FULL  OROAN.  This  term,  when  standing 
alone,  generally  signifies  that  the  chief  manual, 
or  Oreat  Organ,  is  to  be  used,  with  all  ita  stopa 
brought  into  requisition.  SometimM  the  term 
is  employed  in  an  abbreviated  fijrm,  and  with 
an  afiix  indicating  that  a  ptirtion  only  of  the  stope 
is  to  1)6  played  up<m — '  Full  to  Fifteenth.'  Ia 
the  last  century  the  ex{)ro88ion3  '  Full  Orj,'an,' 
' Great Oigan,' and  '  Loud  Organ,'  were  h'  vnally 
used  to  indicate  the  chief  manual  organ.  [  K.  J .  11.  J 

FUNDAMENTAL  BASS  ia  the  root  note 
of  a  chord,  or  the  root  notea  of  a  anocenlon  of 

chonls,  which  nsi^li*.  liajipcn  to  be  the  actual 
bass  of  a  short  sucoesaiou  of  chorila  all  in  tlieir 
first  positions,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  partly 
imaginary,  as  in  the  following  short  sucee-sion 
of  complete  chords,  which  has  iu  fundiuueutai 
bosa  below  on  m  aepaiate  atave 


Fundamentai  Bau, 


the  first  to  develop  the  theory  of 
•  fimdaaiental  hua,  and  held  that  it  m%ht  *m 


\ 


»  « 
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ft  general  rule  proceed  only  in  perfect  Fonrfhs  or 
lulhs  upwanls  or  (luwruvards.*  Helmholtz  de- 
finM  ife  fte  'the  oomuuund  tone  which  i^re- 
Mttti  the  diovd,  as  duUnffuiahed  from  ita  ban, 
thftt  k,  the  tone  which  Mlongi  to  die  lowc»<t 
pert.'  [C.H.H.P.] 

FUX,  JoHANK  Joseph,  bom  1660  of  a  pea- 
sant fauilly  lu  the  humlet  of  Hirtenfeld,  near 
Gratz  in  Styria.  Nothing  b  known  of  his  early 
life  or  studies,  as  he  refused  to  give  information 
on  the  subject  even  to  Matthet«on  for  his  'Grund- 
lage  einer  £hrenpforte '  (Uambuig  1 740 ;  see 
p.  340,  letter  dated  1 71 8).  Vnm  1696,  how- 
ever, nil  i»  cleiir.  In  tliut  ytar  lie  was  appr.inti^^l 
oigaaist  to  the  ecdeiiiasUcal  foundation  '  Zu  den 
8(uiotten*  in  VIeniift;  end  married  a  Yieimese, 
by  wln^iii  hf  h:v\  no  children.  In  1698  he  be- 
came ct)urt  composer,  and  in  1 705  CMtellmeister 
to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Stephen.  He  wee  also 
appointc«l  vic«'-('a|n  llrnci^U'r  to  the  court,  and 
in  171,^  Caj  elhneialer  to  the  Dowager  Eutpress 
Wilheliiiine  Auialie.  This  poet  he  resigned  in 
1718,  at*  h<-  li.id  dune  that  at  the  cathedral  in 
1 715  upon  liiji  piximotion  to  be  head  Capell- 
meilliter  to  the  court.  He  received  many  pnooA 
of  court  &vour.  To  the  King  of  the  Komana— 
Arch -duke,  afterwards  Emperor,  Joseph  I — he 
dedicated  his  fint  opus  'Concentus  musioo* 
instrumentali^*  in  ^  parts  (Felaeoker,  Nurembaig 
1701),  and  the 'Musa  Gaoonioa*  (1718);  and  to 
the  Enipen>r  C'harli  .s  VI  his  moBt  important  work 
'Gradus  ad  i'amassum'  (1725)*  In  1723,  when 
laid  up  with  gout,  the  Enperor  Charles  had  him 
conveyed  in  a  litter  to  Prague,  that  ho  mi;^'ht  be 
present  at  the  performanoe  of  hia  opera  'Costanxa 
•  lVRtnan»*  written  tot  the  ooranation.  Tux 
died  at  Vienna  Feb.  13,  1741,  and  wn^  buried 
at  St.  Stephen's.  Aniuug  his  best  pupils  were 
Zelenka,  Miitfat,  Tuuia,  and  Wagenseil.  An 
oil-jKiiiiliii;,'  of  him  in  the  costume  of  the  period 
is  in  tile  muHC'tun  ot  the  '  Ufriellachatt  der  Musik- 
freunde '  at  N'ieniia.  Fux  cttnsidered  his  art  in 
a  seriouH  li^'ht,  and  was  held  in  general  reqiect. 
He  was  courteous  to  all,  aud  eminently'  kind  and 

iuat  in  hia  dealinga  with  the  musicians  under 
lim.  As  a  composer  he  was  most  industrious ; 
405  works  by  him  are  still  in  existence — 50 
nia*(Ke« ;  3  requiems;  57  \<--4]icnj  and  psalms; 
33  litanies  and  oumpletoria;  12  graduida;  14 
offertorioms ;  39  motets ;  xo6  hymns ;  3  Diee  iru' ; 
1  Duniiiie;  i  Liln-Ta  (J90  church-worka  in  all); 
10  oratorios ;  18  operas  (of  which  6  were  grand 
operaa— 'dramme  per  mnrica*— and  the  other 
I J  'com|)oninienti  per  camera'  and  'feate  teatrali 

rr  musica'} ;  2^  panitas  aud  overtures;  and 
pieces  for  daTier.  The  greater  part  of  these 
componitions,  eitlu  r  ropietl  or  in  fiuto|rraph.  are 
in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna;  and  the 
'GcMelLschaft  der  MiuikAmude*  alao  poeeenMe  a 

considerable  number. 

Of  his  woiks  only  few  are  printe<l :  hIi'Con* 
eentlMk*  ahready  mentioned,  '  Llisa,'  festa  teatrale 
(Jeane  Roger,  Amsterdam,  1719),  and  the  'Mi.s.sa 
eanonica'  ^see  below).  Prosko's  'Musica  divina,' 
ToL  ii.  and  iii.,  contain  seven  church-works.  36 
Xrioa  for  a  viuUns  aiid  baea  (publiabed  about 


1700^  are  loel.    1^  dramatic  worlci  are  new 

valueless,  thuugh  in  their  day  tbey  contrihnted 
much  to  the  loctre  of  the  court ;  while  his  orsr 
toriim,  wrftten  far  Lent,  were  sUD  more  quickly 
forj^ottcn.  Among  his  M.'^S.  are  38  sacred  '  Sonate 
a  tre^'  which  were  often  played  in  IHvine  Scrrice^  1 
and  are  maeterpieoeB  of  ftedmem,  ittventiflny  end  I 
variety.    Tt  ih  evident  that  Fux  enjoyed  ^vpait 
writing,  fur  iu  his  'Gradue'  he  says  '  the  luaster's  I 
hand  may  alwaya  be  deteeted  even  in  3*pait 
■writing,'  ainl  '  I  have  often  writt«'n  in  3  par^  1 
and  not  uusuccesiifully,'  a  Btat^-ment  which  evta 
Mattheion  endorses  ('Critica  Musica,'  i.  p.  131^ 
th"iii;h  fiH  a  ruip  no  frien<l  to  Fux.    In  his  rhurch 
muisic  he  wum  alwavH  reverent,  and  thouj^'h  poly- 
phonic writing  was  seoond  nalore  to  him,  hs 
usually  abstained  from  unnecessary  eubtletiee  ia 
sacred  muMc.    One  exception  to  this  must  how- 
ever \)e  made.     His  'Missa  eanonica,*  writtea 
throu^diuut     capella,*  a  masterpiece  oontaini^{ 
every  s|>ecie8  of  canon,  is  unique  in  its  wot. 
Here  Fux  ditiplay.'i  his  marvellous  kn  >\vle.lge  of 
counterpoint,  combined  with  the  richest  moda- 
latlon ;  Mid,  aa  Marpurg  says  ('  Abhandlim;  ««n 
der  Fuge,'  p.  1 30),  speaking  specially  of  the 
double  canon  in  the  'Christe  eleiaoo,*  'hia 
harmony  is  gorgeoaa,  and  at  tha  aama  tiae 
thorougnly  in  Keeping  with  the  s.acnfhlnt^  of  ti« 
occasion.'  The  mass  is  dedicated  to  the  Kmperor 
as  a  proof  'that  dasmo  morit^  br  from  bdne 
extinct,  has  here  gaine<l  one  more  step  in  ad^'aooe 
(see  dedication  in  Italian).  The  Im|>eriai  Library 
at  Vienna  contains  a  copy  of  it  by  Michad 
Tlaydn  (1757).  and  the  Koyal  Lilnarv  at  Drtsiden 
another  by  Zelenka,  Fux  h  pupil.    It  has  btxu 
printed  at  Lelpaio  by  Peters  and  Knhiml.  Tlw 
frequent  perfiomancee  of  this  mass  at  the  cathe> 
dral  and  the  oourt  speak  well  fur  the  efficiency 
of  the  singers.    The  most  convincing  proof  ci 
Fux's  abilitif  as  a  teacher  is  his  'Gradua  ad  Far^ 
nassum,'  written  in  LaKn  fa  the  form  of  ndialqgas 
between  manter  aud  pupil,  and  con.sistiag  of  twa 
parts,  the  first  on  the  theory,  and  the  aaeanl 
on  the  practice,  of  oomposttion.  It  haa  pmaed 
through  innumerable  editions,  and  been  trans- 
lated into  four  languages.   The  dates  of  pubfi* 
cation  are  aa  JbUowa the  original,  in  Laln^ 
Vienna  1725  ;  German  eilition,  by  I.,orenz 
ler,  Leipsiic,  1 743;  Italian,  by  Alesiiandro  Man- 
fredi,  Carpi,   I761;   French,  by  Sienr  MstW  I 
Denis,  Paris,  1773;  and  Knu'lish,  anonymoas, 
lx>ndon,  1 791.    Its  usetulnecui  has  Inx-n  attested 
by  such  meu  as  Piccinni,  Durante,  P.  Alartini,  ' 
the  Abb^  Vogler,  Paolueci,  Gerbert,  Chertibial 
and  in  our  own  day  by  Heinrich  Bollenuaiui 
(' Der  Contrapunct,' etc.,  Berlin  1862).  Mosait 
used  it  in  his  contrapuntal  exercisea,  and  Hayxla 
repeatedly  studied  it,  and  founded  his  teaching 
upon  it.   An  exhaustive  biogra[>hy  of  the  master, 
with  a  thematic  catalogue  of  his  oompositiua^  |aa 
been  drawn  op  with  Ids  oanal  aoonracy  by  Dc 
von  Kbchel  Cram  autheutic  information,  with 
the  title  'J.  J.  ¥ux,  Ucfoompositor  and  Hof- 
ku{H'llmeister  der  Kaiser  Leopold  I,  JomUi  L 
und  Kail  VI,  von  1(98  bit  1740  (H«Uar,  l^enna 
187a).  tC.F.P.3 
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FZ.  The  abbreviation  of  the  Italian  word 
forznn^o,  meaning  that  the  note  or  chord  a^ainut 
which  it  is  playeil  should  be  forced  Ix^yond  the 
nonual  aound  of  the  paaaage.  It  ia  alwajr*  P^o- 


portionate ;  and  thua  a  /<  in  a  ptano  passage 
will  be  fi^  IflM  load  thui  in  »  forte  passage. 
i>fz  or  tf  (^ommla)  ia  SMwe  oommoiily  used 
iban/t.  [ja.} 


FAURE,  Jsan-Baftisti,  ion  of  »  ainger  in 
fhe  ehurdi  »t  Monlbu;  where  he  waa  bam  Jan. 

15,  1830.  ^Vh^•Il  ho  was  3  the  family  removt<l 
to  Paria,  and  when  he  was  7  hia  lather  died,  in 
1843  he  entered  the  aolftifgio  daaa  in  the  Oon* 
aervatoire,  and  iuxm  after  the  maitri^  of  the 
Madeleine,  where  he  waa  under  Trevaux,  an 
excellent  teacher,  to  whom  he  owea  his  sound 
knnwlt'di^'t'  of  music.  After  tlio  breaking  of  his 
Voice  be  t(H>k  up  tlie  {>i:ino  and  double  base,  and 
waa  for  some  tune  a  muinbor  of  the  band  a4  the 
Odeon  theatre  Wln^n  his  voice  had  recovered 
he  joined  the  chorus  uf  the  Th«:atre  Italien,  and 
in  Nor.  1850  again  entered  the  Cooaarvatoire, 
Mid  in  5a  obtained  the  first  prizes  for  singing 
Mid  tn  optfra  oomique.  He  made  his  dihut  Oct. 
ao^  53,  at  the  Opera  Comitiue,  in  Masai's  'Gala- 
til^'  after  wbid»  he  advanoed  ateadi^  throqgh 
▼axfona  m)f«t  mrtH  Ma  ereatlon  of  flM  pafta  of 
( 'rl  vfOd  ur  in  Hevaert's  '  Quentin  Dur^vard ' 
(March  g8)  and  iioul  in  Meyerbeer'a  'Pardon 
do  Ploenner  (April  59)  plaoed  Um  fai  the  first 
rnTik.  In  the  winter  of  1861  he  m'^de  his  first 
A^pearauoe  at  the  Grand  Op&ra,  ainoe  which 


time  he  haa  been  nigularlv  retained  thoe.  In 
London  he  first  appeared  at  CSovent  Garden, 

April  10,  iSfio,  as  Hi>l1  in  '  Dinonih,'  and  has  since 
that  time  been  a  regular  visitor  at  one  or  other 
of  the  Itattui  Opera  houses.  At  Bmssels  also 
he  is  o''ten  heanl,  and  in  1S74,  diirin.;  the  war, 
bo  undert4X>k  the  first  class  of  aiuging  in  the 
Brussels  ConservatoireL  la  t86i  be  appeared  in 
Berlin  at  Meyerbeer's  request,  but  the  tremolo 
in  hid  voice  did  not  plcatse  the  Germans,  and 
he  has  not  revisited  that  country. 

Faure  is  a  good  musician  and  a  fine  actor. 
He  is  also  a  collector  of  pictures  and  a  man  of 
great  culture.  Hia  Toioe  ia  a  baritcjne  of  great 
extent  and  of  vety  fine  quality.  His  characters 
comprise  Mephistopheles,  Hamlet,  NeluHCo  (A£ri- 
caine),  Posa  (Don  Carlos),  Don  Giovanni,  and 
many  mace.  In  1857  he  waa  for  a  abort  time 
IVowaaur  of  Singing  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire, 
and  in  1859  he  marrie<l  Mile.  Lefe])vre  (bom 
Dec.  ai,  i8a8),  the  chief  actreas  of  Dugazca  rdlet 
attheO^pAnCbmique.  HehaapttbUahedsliookt 
of  ioiwi  ^M«el>.  [O.] 


G. 


GThe  fifth  note  of  the  natural  scale— the 
dominaat  of  C,  the  rdative  major  of  £ 
*  minor.  It  is  9ol  in  French  and  in  solfa- 
ing.  It  has  FS  for  its  signature.  G  minor  has 
and  Ei>  for  the  signature,  and  is  the  relative 
minor  of  B  flat  major.  It  gives  its  name  to  the 
treble  clef,  the  sign  for  which  is  nothing  but  a 
«asnpfcion  of  the  letter.  The  Qreeic  O  ^vea  its 
name  to  the  gamut  or  scale. 

As  to  its  use  in  composition — two  of  Haydn's 
ta  Grand  Symphonies  are  in  G,  and  there  are 
MvenJ  others  of  note  in  the  same  key  ('  Oxford,* 
'  Letter  V/  etc.)>  but  there  is  no  remaricable  one 
by  Moaart,  and  not  one  by  Beethoven,  nor  by 
8ohabert«  S^yhmn^^nn^  or  Mendelssohn.  Of  Bee- 
tlioven*s  16  Qnarteta  one  (No.  2),  and  «f  Us  1 1 
OvertureH  one  (  Ruins  of  Athena),  the  Sonata  op. 
31,  No.  1,  two  Violin  Sonatas,  and  the  P.  F.  Cun- 
oerlo  Ko.  4,  do  something  to  reatorr  ^  balance 
but  it  is  singular  how  much  he  avoids  the  key. 

O  minor  has  Mozart's  Symphony  and  Men> 
dUaaoWs  Gonoerto  to  eimol»e  it.  [G.] 
GABLKK,  Joii.vNTf,  of  T'lm,  built  the  cele- 
brated otyan  in  the  abbey  of  Weingarten  in  1 750. 
It  haa  4  manuals,  and  76  speaking  stops,  and  ia 
cret.litf<l  with  f;(t(^(t  pi[H!s.  It  is  ab*o  paid  that 
the  monks  were  m  pleased  with  it  that  they  g^ivu 
Gnhlarallorin  per  pipe  over  aadalioffa  the  contract 
^fioe.  Ha  died  AboiifctlMTMr  1784.  (.V.deP.J 


GABRIEL.  Mart  Ann  Virginia,  of  Irish 
parentage,  bom  at  Bunstead,  Surrey,  Feb.  7, 1825, 
learned  the  jiiano  frt>m  Pixls,  Dohler,  and  ThaJ- 
berg,  and  hannnny  and  construction  from  Mo- 
lique.  Her  [>rincipal  work  was  a  Cantata  named 
'Evangeline,'  founded  on  Longfellow'a  poem ; 
she  wrote  many  operettaa,  one  of  which,  *  Wfdowa 
bewitclieil,'  was  performed  by  Mr.fierman  lu-t d'a 
oompaiu[  in  ^7*  <u><ii  bad  a  long  run.  Uer  (Jan- 
tatas  *  Dreamland'  and  'Erangdina*  were  per- 
fonned  at  Covent  Garden  in  1  Sj-o  and  73.  M:uiy 
of  her  soDgs  were  very  popular.  Miss  Gabriel 
nuunried  Mr.  George  E.  Mareh  (author  of  moat  of 
her  librettos)  in  Nov.  1874,  and  died  fimu  the 
etfecta  of  an  accident  on  Aug.  7,  1877.  [G.] 

GABRIELI,  a  family  of  great  Italian  musi- 
cians. 

I.  An'okea,  celebrated  oontrapontts^  bom 
about  1 5 10,  in  ^e  qwurter  of  Venice  called 

Canareggio.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Adrian  Willaer^ 
maestro  di  capella  of  St.  Mark's  (1527-62).  In 
1536  he  antwed  the  Doge's  ehtrtr;  m  66  sao* 
cceded  Chuidio  Menilo  a.s  second  org;inist  of 
St.  Marie's;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  1586, 
waa  ftrat  organiat.  His  fiooa  spread  not  only 
throughout  Italy,  but  also  to  (Germany  and  the 
Netherlanda.  His  three  best  kunwn  pupils  were 
his  nephew  Giovanni,  Leo  Hassler,  and  Peter 
SwoaUaBk.  In  1574  the  Bepublio  oommiiaionad 
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him  to  write  tbe  mtuic  to  be  performed  at  the 
Hioeption  of  Henry  III.  King  of  France;  for 
whksh  occasion  he  composed  several  pieces,  one 
being  for  13  Toioea  in  a  choirs,  '£000  Vinegia 
bella,'  printed  in  tha  'CtaoiBU  MnrioalM*  (Venice, 
Ganiano,  15SS).  Though  tn\u  h  ivMu t.i 
ootmterpoint,  hia  itjle  is  elevated  and  diguilied. 
Hii  fiiMrt  woric  h  'Pmlmi  Dftvidld  poeDiten- 
tialcs,  turn  oinnis  generis  instrumentorum,  turn 
ad  vocia  modulationum  aocomodati,  aez  vocum ' 
(TeoJoe  1583).  Amaog  hia  aanMrana  oompoei- 
tiODl  may  be  mentioned  — '  Sacme  cantiones 
qoinqae  vocum,  liber  primus'  (,i5^5)!  'Mi^- 
■arum  mx  vocum,  liber  primus'  (i57o>;  'Ma- 
drigali  a  5  vooi,  liber  primus,'  cnntiUiiing  24 
madrigals  and  6  canzoui  (,1571) ;  'Lihn  stH  imili) 
di  Hadrigali  a  5  e  6  voci,  c-on  on  dialugu  da  8 ' 
{1572);  'Canznni  alia  francese  per  I'organo' 
C157O  ;  ^'^^i  •C:mti  concerti  a  6,  7,  8,  10,  e  16 
voci'  (1587).  In  the  laat  are  some  pieces  bv 
his  nephew.  His  organ  muiic  was  printed  with 
his  nephew's  in  3  vols,  of  Ricercari.  Andrea 
■Mms  to  have  strongly  felt  the  iic:-eM.s)ty  of 
«ac«ettting  vocal  moaie  bv  instrumenta.  He  also 
oompoiea  the  first  'real  ragnes,*  a  speeietof  oom- 
ptwition  for  which  his  nephow  hliowed  great 
ncilitjir.  Proeke's  'Musica  divina'  contains  a 
minsi  brevia  and  no  fcwar  than  10  moteta  of 
his,  all  f  ir  4  vi)i('cs. 

a.  GlOVANMI,  bom  in  Venice  1 55 7,  pupil  of 
Ua  node  Andiea,  by  1575  already  well  uiown 
as  a  composer,  succeeded  C'laudio  Merulo  as  first 
organist  of  St.  Marit's,  Jan.  i.  1585.  He  died 
probably  in  1613,  as  Gianpaolo  Savii  succeecled 
him  on  August  13  of  thai  year,  but  hin  monu- 
ment in  San  Ste&no  gives  Aug.  12,  1613.  as 
the  date  of  bis  death.  Although  he  seems  never 
to  have  left  Venice  he  was  well  known  through- 
out the  dvilised  world.  The  works  of  his  pupils, 
Heinrich  Schiitz,  Alois  Grani,  and  Micliael  Prae- 
torius,  testify  to  the  deep  respect  th^  all  enter- 
tained tar  him.  Hia  oontkvpinital  ncility  was 
extraortlinary  ;  his  'Sacrno  H\Tnph.in",ie'  U597) 
contains  a  piece  for  3  choirs,  each  of  did'erent  oom- 
podtion.  (lliiaorarimi]arn<Alowwk faminted 
by  Mr.  Hullnh  in  his  '  V(K  ril  sr  nres.*)  The  first 
part  of  thy  Symphoniae  ia  dedicated  to  Count 
George  FtigL,'er,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
having  invited  Gabrit-li  to  his  wedding.  The 
nece«iiity  fur  the  orchestra  is  still  more  marked 
in  Giovanni  flun  In  his  uncle  Andrea;  his 
modulations  are  oflen  bo  lK>ld  and  difficult  that 
we  can  scarcely  believe  they  were  ever  intended 
for  voices.  In  this  respect  he  may  be  called  the 
fiither  of  the  chromatic  style.  Fur  particulars 
of  his  times  and  contemporaries  see  Winterfeld's 
*  Johann  Gabrieli  und  seine  Zeit,'  2  vols,  of  text 
and  I  voL  of  examples,  containing  33  pieces  for 
vtrioas  (frooi  4  to  t6),  one  for  organ,  and  one 
for  *]uartct.  Others  will  ha  found  in  liodcn- 
schatz ;  KocLlitz  i  in  Musica  sacra  (Schlesinger 
18^),  eto.  Rodilitz's  Oolleotion  (Sehott)  con> 
tains  an  In  excelsis  of  his  for  Sc>prano  and  Tenor 
solo,  and  chorus  (k  4),  with  violins,  3  hom% 
and  atranhoiMB;  alaonBenediotaafiMrsdioirs. 

3.  DouMMiQO,  dnunntic  oomposw  and  TidooF 


'  cellist,  known  as  '  il  Menghino  del  vioIonoeQo^* 
bom  at  Bologna  1 640 ;  first  in  the  band  of  Saa 
Petronio,  th«  n  in  tlie  sen  ico  of  Cardinal  Panifili. 
In  1676  he  became  a  member,  and  in  1683 
Preddent,  of  the  SodtA  FllanBoiiiea  in  Bo- 

!■  rna.  Ho  ajipt-arw  U>  liave  died  before  1691. 
Uf  his  operas,  produced  in  ISologna,  Padua,  aiad 
Veniee,  'CSeobiolo*  was  the  most  sooosmAiI.  Hia 

instrumental  compositions  'B.illettt.  i:i;^'h'-,  cor- 
renti,  sarabande,  a  due  violini  e  violoncello  a>D 
basso  oontintto^*  op.  i  (Bologna  1703),  are  in- 
teresting. [F.  G.] 

GABRIELLE,  CHARMANTE,  that  is,  Ga^ 
brielle  d*Estr^  mistress  of  Henri  IV.  The  rogn 

of  LouIh  X  VITT.  revived  an  artless  little  romance, 
which,  like  the  song  '  Vive  Henri  IV.'  (aee 
HiWRi],  rseaUed  pleasant  memories  of  the  Baar- 

n;iis.  '  Channante  Gabrielle  '  was  not  only  sung 
far  and  wide  at  that  loyal  epoch,  but  the  author- 
ship of  both  words  and  music  was  attributed  to 
the  gallant  king,  and  the  mistake  is  still  often 
repeated.  True  Henri  suggettted  the  song  to  one 
of  the  poets  of  bis  court,  but  we  have  his  ovm 
authority  for  the  fart  that  he  did  not  liimself 
write  the  stanzas.  The  letter  in  which  the  king 
sent  the  eong  to  Gabrielle  is  in  the  '  Recueil  des 
Lettres  missives*  of  "Bearger  de  Xivrey  (iv.  998, 
9),  and  contains  these  words: — 'Ges  vers  vous 
representeront  mieulx  ma  condition  et  plus  agr^- 
ablement  qoe  no  feroit  la  pirose.  Je  lea  ay 
dictez,  noB  amoges.*  The  only  date  on  the 
letter  is  May  21,  but  it  was  written  in  1597 
from  Paris,  where  Henri  was  collecting  money 
for  hi*  expedition  to  Amiens,  and  maldng  pre- 
parationH  t^*  leave  Gabrielle  for  the  campaign 
against  the  Hpaniards.  It  was  probably  Bertaut^ 
Bishop  of  8^  who,  at  the  king's  'dietatioa,^ 
conijms'Ml  the  four  couplets  of  the  r<Mnance,  of 
which  we  give  the  lirat,  with  the  muaic  in  ita 
revived  ioni  :■— 


il 


-■aa-«i  Os>M-«l.li.nr.cS 


IM    MB  •  am      *     lbr<.  Om.d.ls 


The  refrain  is  not  ori>,'lnal  ;  it  is  tO  be  found 
word  for  word  in  the  '  Thesaurus  havnumieviB'  of 
Beeard  (t5o3>,  and  in  the  'Ckbinet  on  Trimr 
des  nouvelles  chanwm.s' (1602)  ;  and  .is  .it  that 
time  it  took  more  than  five  or  six  year^  for  an 
air  to  travel  from  Uw  court  to  the  people,  we 
maj  la&ly  eoadiida  tliat  it  vae  no  imalty. 
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F^ti«  attribute  the  afar  to  Eattache  Da  Cainrroy, 

Dialtru  lit!  chaj)clle  to  CliarleH  IX,  Henri  III,  and 
Henri  IV;  but  the  musio  of  that  'Prinoe  of 
mtnJeiana,*  aa  Meneonnt  calls  Mm,  fa  ao  imbaed 
witli  ^c■ience,  not  to  gay  j>t(lantry,  that  it  is  ini- 
potMibie  to  suppose  the  author  of  the  contra* 
puntal  ezMvisea  in  bis  'IMai^fee*  to  bave  had 
anything  in  common  with  the  coinpoKcr  of  so 
simple  and  natural  a  melody.  Its  origin  is  un- 
doubtedly secular ;  and  there  is  the  mora  reason 
t*^  Ixilicvo  it  to  have  iK-en  liorrowed  from  an  air 
already  popular  that  Uiu  words '  CruoUu  dcpartiu, 
lialhflareux  jour '  occur  in  the  '  Chanaons  sur  los 
aim  mon<laiiiH.'  In  the  Wnjk  of  cantiquos  en- 
titled '  La  nieiitk;  Alouett«  avec  Bon  tirelire ' 
(1619)  we  find  a  proof  that  the  church  bor- 
rowed the  air  and  prevailing  idea  of  this  song 
ftoDi  the  world,  rather  than  the  reverse,  for  the 
nligiona  vafrria, 

Douce  vlerge  Mark^ 

ScctJurt'B-moi  1 
(h«s>aioi  on  la  viSk 

On  MSB  I'iBKtl, 

Is  obviously  founded  on  the  love-song  of  1597. 

Sndi  ia  all  the  posUive  information  we  have 
htm  alile  to  obtaiB  about  *Ohannante  Gsbriellc ' ; 
InittlMamfBtery  which  surroundx  its  oriLpn  mther 
Inenaaos  than  dimioishss  the  attraction  of  this 
calehniled  mmg.  [O.  C] 

6ABBIELLI,  CktrmniA,  bora  at  Rome 

Nov.  13,  1730.  daiit^hter  of  Prince  Gabrielli'a 
ciook,  one  of  the  mutst  beautiful,  accumplii»hed, 
and  ca|iirioiou8  singers  that  ever  lived.  At  the 
age  of  14,  tho  Prince,  walking  in  his  garden, 
heard  her  singing  a  dithcult  6oug  uf  Ualuppi, 
■ont  for  her,  and  after  listening  to  her  perform- 
ance, promised  her  his  protection  and  a  musical 
education.  8he  was  placed  tirbt  under  (<arcia, 
lo  ^po^fao^etto^  and  afterwards  under  Porpora. 
A  great  success  attended  her  d^but  (1 747)  as 
prima  donna,  at  Lucca,  in  Galuppi's  'Sofonbba.* 
Guadagni  gave  her  some  valuable  instruction  in 
the  style  in  which  he  himself  exoeUed, — the  pure 
and  oomet  cautaUle.  This  was  therefore 
jiiiw  tnabled  to  adil  to  her  own,  which  was  tlie 
perfection  of  brilliant  bravurai  with  a  marvellous 
power  of  rapid  exeeution  aiid  an  exquisitely 
oelicate  (niality  of  tnne.  At  other  theatres  in 
Italy  ahe  met  with  equal  sucoesa^  winging  in 
1750,  at  Kaplaa,  fn  Jomdira  *IMdone,*  after 
which  Bhe  went  to  Viciin.i.  IT<  re  she  finished 
her  declamatory  st^^le  under  tho  teaching  of 
Bf  etastasio,  and  fiwanated  Frands  I,  who  went 
to  the  Opera  only  on  her  nights.  Mctastaido 
is  Haid  to  have  boen  not  indUferent  to  the 
chaniis  of  this  eatraordinaty  aiinger.  itffl  know  n 
aa  la  Coclutta  or  Coehettina,  in  n»  nion-  of  Ikt 
origin :  but  she  did  not  respond.  Uer  capricious 
treatment  of  her  nnmerani  adonri  gave  rite  to 
hundreds  of  stories,  among  which  one  timy  l>e 
queued.  By  this  it  appearH  that  the  ambasbaduni 
m  Franco  and  Portugal  were  lN>t)i  despsratdy 
enamoured  of  her  at  Vienna.  The  former,  oon- 
oealing  himself  in  her  apartments,  saw  enough 
to  confirm  his  HUKpicions,  and  rushed  upon  her 
with  his  sword,  with  which  he  would  doubtleia 


have  transfixed  her,  had  not  the  busk  of  her 

boddice  turned  mklo  tho  point  of  the  blade. 
She  pardoned  the  Frenchman,  who  had  thrown 
Umself  on  his  knees  before  her,  on  oondltioii  of 

her  reL'iiiii h\r^  ^wo^l,  on  which  she  detennined 
to  have  the  words  engraved,  £^i6e  dt  M.  , » . , 
9MS  OM  frapper  la  OabrietU,  fte. ;  bat  Metastasio 
prevailed  upon  her  to  give  up  this  design.  In 
1765  she  quitted  Vienim,  laden  with  wealth* 
and  went  to  Sicily,  where  ahe  exdted  tho  «uno 
furon«,  and  exliibiteil  the  same  caprices.  Sho 
was  imprisoned  by  the  King,  btcaube  she  would 
not  sing  her  part  in  the  opera  above  a  whisper* 
During  the  twelve  days  of  her  im[irisonment» 
she  gave  sumptuoua  entertainments,  paid  the 
debts  of  poor  prisoners,  and  distrihnted  alms  in 
profusion.  Each  evening  she  assembled  the 
other  inmates  of  the  gaol,  to  whom  she  sang 
her  Cftvourite  scnga  is  the  most  paini>tuking 
manner.  Tho  King  was  obliged  to  set  her  free, 
and  her  reputation  with  the  public  stood  higher 
than  ever.  In  1767  she  went  to  Panna,  where 
the  Infant  Don  Philip  fell  mad^  in  love  with 
her,  and  perseonted  her  so  fkr  as  sometinMa  to 
shut  her  up  in  a  room  of  which  he  k<  jit  tlie  key. 
Terrible  scenes  occurred  between  them,  and  she 
called  Urn  on  one  oocanon  jjfoMo  makdetto. 
Having  escaped  from  P:uiii.a  in  1  7^)*^  nhe  went 
to  Russia,  where  she  astonished  Catherine  II. 
by  demanding  5000  duoata  as  salary,  a  sum,  aa 
the  Ein]ire8H  objected,  larger  than  the  pay  of 
a  field-marshal ;  to  which  Gabrielli  simply  re- 
plied, 'Then  let  your  field^marsbals  sing  for 
you' — as  Caflarelli  once  replied  in  (>imilar 
circumt«tances.  !She  ap}>eared  in  Louilua  in  the 
season  of  1 775-6.  P>umey  says  of  her  that  'she 
hod  no  indications  of  low  birth  in  her  counten- 
ance or  deportment,  which  had  all  the  grace  auid 
dignity  of  a  Roman  ni;itrn!i.'  The  public  here 
was  prejudiced  against  her  by  the  stones  current 
of  her  caprice ;  and  she  only  remained  during 
one  season'.  Bumey  extols  the  precision  and 
accuracy  of  her  exeoutiioa  and  intonation,  and  the 
thrilling  quality  of  her  voioe.  She  appeared  to 
him  '  the  mo.st  intelligent  and  best  bred  virtuosa 
with  whom  he  had  ever  oonversed,  not  only 
on  the  snbfeet  of  mmrie,  but  on  even.-  fuhjeet 
concerning  which  a  well-cducatcil  feiualc.  who 
had  seen  the  world,  might  be  expected  to  have 
infSomatfon.*  She  sang  with  Piaeehierotti  at 
Venice  in  1777,  and  :it  Milan  in  17S0  with 
Mnrchesi,  with  whom  she  divided  the  public 
into  two  parties.  After  this.  Gabrielli  retired 
to  Rome  with  her  sister  FranccHci,  wlio  h.nd 
followed  her  everywhere  as  secouda  donna,  and 
lived  upon  her  savings^  whidi  aniounte<l  to  no 
more  than  12,000  francs  pi  r  annum.  She  died 
in  April  1796  of  a  negleeUil  cold.  A  l>ettutiful 
little  portrait  of  her  in  mezzotint,  now  ver>'  rara^ 
was  engraved  by  D.  Martin  in  1766  from  a 
painting  by  Pompeo  Battoni.  [J.  M.] 

OABUSSI,  YiKcnio,  composor  and  tsMher 
of  aingiqg^  ban  aft  BoIq^  eady  in  the  prastnt 

'  rittii  II  iiTitit  n  hi  mm  nisi  ifci  iim  mmn  lilsjlisl  mi 
lBtlw«iMteo(Mi«9lHHtfiaafhwniSHMfD»naMk««i«MMBMls 
IsUniaB.  3toilw innsMiUitflia»*UtaBBs. 
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centtny,  ittidied  eomiterpoint  under  Padre  Mattel. 

He  lm)u^'bt  out  hi»  first  opera  at  Moilena  m  18^5 
and  then  came  to  London,  and  remained  there  for 
abont  15  yean  teaching  ringing  and  aooompani- 
ment.  Aft^r  this  he  retired  to  Bolr^iia.  In  1  S  ^4 
he  produced '  Ernam '  at  the  The4tre  des  Itolieus, 
Farie,  and  Sa  41  'Clemensa  dB  Valoia*  at  the 
Fcnicc  in  Vcnirf,  withnnt  siirci-sp.  He  composed 
chunil>er  inithic  for  inHtruuc*ntti,  but  in  beitt  known 
by  hiH  vocal  duets,  which  are  efeill  rang  in  England. 
He  died  in  I/)ndon  Sept.  i  2,  1846.  [M.C.C.] 

GADK,  Niels  W.,  one  of  the  moet  gifted  and 
aocompliiihed  of  linng  oompoeen  and  conductors, 
vfaa  bom  Oct.  ii,  181 7,  at  Copenhagen,  the  bou 
of  a  maker  of  mueical  iutnunenta.  Hie  first 
instmetion  In  mtuRC  was  obtained  from  » tansber 
v,  ]u)  esteemed  mechanical  industry  beyond  talent, 
and  it  seems  waa  not  very  well  aadafied  with 
the  progress  of  his  pupiL  Oade  leaned  a  little 
about  gtiiUir,  violin,  and  pianoforte,  without 
acoomplinhing  much  on  either  iniitrumeut.  Later 
on  he  met  with  more  able  masten  in  Wendiall, 
3^-  r^'L^rc  i  n,  aiid  Wc}-se.  Various  compositions 
wore  the  rc»uli,  of  which  their  author  now  thinks 
little.  He  afterwards  entered  the  royal  orchestra 
at  Co]»t  Tili.i,"'n  an  vi'iliiuHt,  and  in  tliat  jiractic-al 
Bcho<il  aU.iine<l  tliat  rare  degree  uf  uiatitcry  in  in- 
strumentation which  his  publications  show  from 
the  first,  nirouirli  bit*  'Ossian'  overture,  which,  on 
the  approval  uf  Spohr  and  .Schne  ider,  was  crowned 
in  1 841  with  the  prize  awarded  by  the  Copen- 
hagen Musical  Union,  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  music-loving  king,  and  at  once 
received,  like  many  other  men  of  talent  in 
X)enmark,  a  royal  stipend,  intended  to  asaist 
him  in  a  ihreign  journey.  Thus  equipped,  Gade 
turned  towards  Leipziir,  where  by  Mcndclhi4c)hn 
he  waa  intrwduoed  to  the  musical  public  at  large. 
(See  Mendelflsohn*B  letten  Jan.  13,  March  3,  43.) 

After  the  production  of  his  first  syin phony 
(March  a,  1843)  and  the  cantata  'Comala'  at 
Leipzig  (March  3,  46),  Gade  travelled  in  Italy, 
and  *>n  lii.s  rttiini  in  1^44,  Mendelssohn,  who  was 
then  stiiy  at  iVrlin  and  Frankfort,  entrusted 
him  with  t^'  ( iiitilii  ting  of  the  Gewandhaus 
concerts.  In  the  wiiit4r  of  1R45-46  lie  acted 
as  sub-couductor  to  ^Icnditle*>«)hn  at  Leipzig,  and 
afk-r  the  death  of  the  latter  conducted  alone  till 
the  spring  of  1848,  when  he  retumetl  to  Copen- 
hagen for  gfXKl,  to  occupy  a  po.>*t  as  oi^anist  and 
to  conduct  the  conccrUs  of  the  Miudkverein.  In 
1 86 1,  at  tlio  death  of  Glaeser,  he  was  ^pointed 
Hof-capelhnetster,  and  reoeivod  the  title  of  Pro- 
fessor of  M  uhic ;  and  he  is  still  busy  composing, 
teaching,  and  conducting.  He  visited  England 
for  the  first  time  in  1876,  to  oondnet  his  «Zlon ' 
and  'The  Cru.iadcrH'  at  the  Birmingham  FestivaL 

The  inttttiate  friend  of  Mendelsohn  and  Schu- 
mann, Gade  is  in'  some  sense  their  disciple ;  his 
earlier  works  sliowing  faint  trarr  s  of  the  influence 
of  the  former  as  his  later  works  do  that  of  the 
latter.  Still  Gade*B  distinguished  and  amtable 
musical  physiognomy  is  far  fr  >m  a  nipre  reflex 
of  theirs ;  he  has  always  had  something  to  say 
for  himseli^  and  has  from  the  first  oontrived  to 
it  in  ft  manner  of  hia  own.    His  mnsMal 


speech  fa  tinged  with  the  cadences  of  Scandinavian 
folk-song,  and  ahiiost  invarialilv  breathes  the 

Sirit  of  northern  soeneiy.  All  liia  worics  show 
e  same  veHned  sense  fw  symmetry,  ftir  ^'stiir^ 

iii'<us  colouring  and  delicate  sentiment.  ffis 
tliemes,  if  rarely  vigorous  or  |>asbionate^  sse 
always  spontaneoos  as  far  as  they  go,  and  nsfsr 

without  a  puio  charm  of  line  or  colour.  As  with 
a  landscape  painter  the  fascination  of  his  pieces 
lies  in  the  peenliar  poetioal  imprearion  conveyed 
l)y  the  entire  picture  rather  than  by  any  pro- 
niiuent  details ;  and  as  in  a  landa>cape  this 
fiMcinating  total  Impression  is  always  the  remit 
of  porfeirt  harmony  of  colour,  m  in  (/la-le's 
works  it  is  traceable  to  the  gentle  repu«e  and 
proportion  of  his  thomas  and  the  softve  |rrtftiff1i"i 
of  his  instrumentation. 

Gade  has  published  7  symphonies,  ops.  5, 10, 15, 
30,  25,  3a,  45,  in  C  minor,  £,  A  minor,  B  flat,  D 
minor  (with  Piano),  G  minor,  and  F  respectivelj: 
five  overtnres— *  Naehklangc  aus  Osrian  *  (op.  i\ 
•Im  Hochl.md'  (op.  7),  in  C  (op.  14),  'Hamlet' 
(op.  37), '  Michael  Aqselo  *  (op.  39) ;  the  cantatas 
'Oolutia '  (op.  I  a),  <fV(ft1ingriantaiale'  (op.  23^ 
'Erlkonig8T.K:hter'  (op.  ^o^,  'Dieheilige  Nadit* 
(op.  40),  'FrtUUingsbutMchaa'  (op.  35),  'Die 
KzenilUirar*  (op.  50),  and  ZSon;  an  oelet  (ep^ 
17),  Bestet  (op.  1 7 >,  and  quintet  (op.  *^ )  f  ir  strings  ; 
a  trio  called  'Novelletten'  for  pianoforte  Mid 
strings  ;  two  sonatas  for  pianoforte  and  vi<ilin  in 
A  and  D  minor,  of  which  the  80(x>nd  i.s  partica- 
larly  good  ;  many  choral  son^'w  for  mixed  and  for 
male  voices  ;  sont^  for  one  voice  with  (>ianofiarte^ 
and  a  numlK-r  of  solo  pieces  for  the  jiianoforte  for 
two  and  four  hands,  of  which  the  84.>nAta  (in  E 
minor,  op.  28)  the  sketclua  called  '  Aquarellen,' 
and  the  VolktiUinze  (qp.  31)  are  the  best.  [E.  D.] 

GADSBY,  Hexrt,  sonof  ftmufnnan,  hom  at 
Hackney  Dec.  15,  1842,  entered  81.  Paul's  cboir 
in  49,  at  the  same  time  with  Dr.  Stainer,  sad 
remained  till  58.  Tlie  instruction  in  hArrnony 
which  he  and  Stainer,  as  an  exception  due  to 
their  musical  faculty,  received  from  Mr.  W. 
Bayley,  the  then  master  of  the  bojs,  is  viitaaUj 
the  only  teaching  that  Mr.  Oadsby  ever  reaeited, 
the  rest  is  due  to  his  own  j>er»everance. 

Mr.  Gadsby's  published  works  are  the  130th 
FMlm;  ft  Cantata  (1863);  'Alice  Brand,*  Ctea- 
tjita  (1S70) ;  Festival  Serv  ice  for  8  voices  (187a); 
Concert  overture^  'Andromeda'  (1873);  Stdng 
Quartet  (1875);  Andante  and  Rondo  pinesffoK 
P.F,  and  Flute  (1875) ;  nuiMc  to  Alccstis  (1876), 
In  addition  to  these  he  has  (1S78)  in  MS.  3 
Symphonies,  in  C,  in  A— portions  of  whk^  have 
lieen  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace — and  in  D ; 
Overtures  to  the  Golden  Ix'gend'  and  '  Witches' 
Frolic,'  and  an  Intermezzo  and  Scherzo  (all  per> 
fonned  at  the  Cryi^tal  rala(  e\  an  well  .vi  manv 
Songs,  Part-BongH,  Anllieuifi,  and  Scrvic>.s.  [Ci.^ 

GANSBACHER,  Johamm,  Ca^Kllmeister  of 
the  Cathedral  at  Vlennft,  bora  May  8,  1778,  a* 
Sterzing  in  the  TntoI.  At  6  ye.irs  oM  he  was  ft 
chorister  in  the  village  church  of  which  his  fiathcr 
was  chmnnaster.  Later  he  learnt  the  organ, 
f^wifll;  oeUfl^  ftod  luumony  at  Innipmd^  Hn*^ 
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Md  Botaen.  In  1795  he  entered  the  University  ' 
of  laautpnA,  bat  en  the  Ibmwtaon  of  the  Land- 
■tnirn  Jn  gf^  H(*rvo<l  as  a  volunteer,  and  won  the 
cold  '  Tepferkoita  modaille.'  In  180 1  he  waii  ia 
vieiiiM»  ttodied  oader  Vogler  aiid  Albrecht>4- 
herger,  and  was  recommended  rm  a  teacher  by 
Haydn,  Gymwctz,  and  distiuguiahtxl  patronB. 
He  next  accompanied  Count  Fifuiiii  to  Ffengtie, 
and  devotc'l  }i!ni>*olf  entirely  to  comi»osition.  In 
1800  he  wH-s  :it  Dresden  and  Lcipziy,  reviHited 
his  home,  and  in  the  following  year  nettled  for  a 
time  in  Darmstadt  to  renew  his  studiei  under 
Vogler.  Weber  and  Meyerbeer  were  hia  fellow- 
pupilfl,  and  the  three  formed  » iMting  friendship. 
Weber  cqpoowlly  retained  »  iiooeio  nffiaction  for 
him,  took  Urn  to  Mannheim  and  Heidelberg, 
where  Gansliacher  aiwisted  in  his  concerts,  and 
ftt » later  time  propoaed  to  him  to  oompete  for  the 
^neuA  poet  of  Ooort  Gapdlmeiiter  m  Dreeden. 
Meantinieriiin.sVKu  li.  r  lived  altematclyin  Vitmna, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Beethoven, 
and  Pngm,  where  he  aarfiled  Weber  with  his 
*  Kampf  und  Sieg.'  He  also  scn  ed  in  the  war 
of  1813,  went  to  Italy  oa  captain  in  military 
aei  »icni,  and  wag  even  employed  aa  a  eourier.  This 
unwttled  life  at  lenj^h  came  to  a  sati.-'factory 
end.  At  tlie  time  that  Wel)er  wajs  eiiggcflting 
Ua  eettling  at  DrecKlen,  the  Capellmeisterahip  of 
the  cathetlral  at  Vienna  fell  varant  by  the  death 
of  I'reindl  (Oct,  ;  Gausbacher  applied  for 

it,  was  appointed,  and  remained  thara  for  life. 
He  died  July  13,  1844,  nniversally  respected 
both  as  a  man  and  an  artist.  Am  a  composer  he 
belongs  to  the  old  school ;  \m  works  are  pleasing 
bat  bstray  by  their  solidity  the  pupil  of  VpgW 
mni  Albreefatslierger.  Wb  eompodtloM  nmmwr 
ax6  in  all,  of  which  the  greater  j>art  are  sacred, 
maiees,  4  requiems,  2  Te  Doumi,  offertories 
alo.  He  wrote  alw  a  symphony,  several  Mrm* 
ft<les,  marches,  and  concerted  pieces  ;  pianoforte 
pieoee  with  and  without  acoompauiroent;  songs 
aooonpanied  by  varioas  instmments ;  morio  to 
Kot/elnie's 'Die  Kreurfahror';  a  Liedcrspicl.  etc. 
Two  requiems,  2  masses,  and  several  Humller 
chmdi  worico  weia  imbliahed  by  Spina  and  Has- 
lin;^er;  3  terzettos  for  2  soprani  and  tenor  (op.  4) 
by  ISchlesinger;  Schiller's  *  Krwartung'  by  8im- 
lodl ;  and  sonatas  and  trios  by  various  publishers. 
A  aong  of  hia  is  given  in  Ajrton'a  'Baored  Min> 
atrelsy. 

ll  'itf  son  Dr.  Jo8EPR,bom  1839,  is  now  a  valued 
teacher  of  singiQgin  Vionnai  and  firofsiMr  at  the 
CooMTvatdn.  [C.  F.  P.] 

QAFOBI,  Franchtxo,  or  FBAmBimrs  Gafc* 

BIUH,  lH)m  at  Tynli  Jan.  I4,  I451,  a  jiriest  and 
a  writer  on  music.  His  first  instructor  was 
Goodendag,  or,  as  he  latiniseil  Inn  name,  Bona- 
diea.  CSroomstances  led  him  to  Mantua.  Verona, 
Genoa,  and  in  1478,  in  company  with  the  fugi- 
tive doge  Adomo,  to  Naples.  Theta  ha  Ibtmd 
Tinctor  and  two  other  great  Belgian  musicians. 
Gamier  and  Hycart ;  and  there  he  remained  for 
more  than  two  years  till  driven  back  to  I»di  by 
war  and  the  plMtua.  He  pMMd  a  short  tinte  as 
iniwatrn  di  oapeBa  at  IfontieeUo  and  Bergamo, 
•nd  in  1484  becHM  atiadlMd  to  tha  oatliediral  at 
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Milan,  where  he  died  June  34,  iS^h  ^^^^  ^  full 
vigour.  Wm  works  are  at  Iwlow >'Theorteau 

oposarmonice  discipline'  (Naples  l4J?o);  '  Prac- 
tioa  musicK'  (MHan  1496) ;  *  Angelicum  ct  divi- 
num  opus  mnsioe*  (Milan  1508,  in  Italian); 
*  De  harmonica  musicorum  instrunientonini  opus 
(Milan  1518);  'Apologia  adverHu»  Hputarium' 
(Turin  1530).  Works  with  other  titles  are  but 
eilitionti  or  abridgments  of  the  above.  Tliouf^h 
a  man  of  much  learning  aud  research,  and  in 
some  respects  a  pedant — witn(»s  the  headings  of 
his  chapters  and  the  terms  he  coined — Gafoii 
was  no  mere  archieologist.  He  addressed  himself 
to  the  wants  of  his  time,  and  in  con.s«4|uence 
enjoyed  Cor  long  a  wide  and  ipeoial  authoritpr. 
His  great  drawMck  was  Us  overweening oonceit, 
fiftt  II  ilisplayed  in  the  very  titles  of  his  books, 
Hawluns  has  devoted  chapters  J  2,  73,  74,  and 
7$,  of  his  Histoiy  to  hbn,  and  has  given  oqiioas 
extracts  from  the  'Practica  niunicaB,'  hia  most 
imix)rtant  work,  and  the  'Aptdogia.'  [G.] 

GAGLIANO,  a  celebrated  family  of  vlolin- 
inrikers  at  Naples.  Alim.sa>'DKO,  the  first,  worked 
from  about  1695  to  1725.  His  work,  like  that 
of  his  sons,  is  good  and  substantial,  bat  it  eddbita 
the  some  unattractive  grey iHli- yellow  varnish  j 
whioh  was  used  by  the  sous.  Alexander  calls  t 
himself  *almnnne'^of  StrMUvariiia.  and  all  tha 
Grvu'linnos  worked  more  or  less  on  the  Stradivari 
modeL  His  smis,  NioOLO  ^1700-40)  and  G£N- 
NABO  (1710-50),  made  a  large  nnmber  of  good 
instruments.  His  grand.son,  Fkui )IXant)o  ( 1 736- 
81),  sun  of  Nicholas,  like  all  his  Italian  con- 
temporaries, eathibits  a  marked  decline.  Hia 
later  (niglianos  e.stablihhwl  a  manufactory  of 
violin-stringa,  which  to  thiii  day  oujoys  a  world- 
wide vqintatien.  [P'lX] 
GALEAZZI,  Fr.WCKsco,  a  violin-pl.-^yer,  born 
at  Turin  in  1738  ^Fetis  says  1758)  and  for  many 
leader  of  tlw  band  at  fha  Teatro  Valle  at 


ime.  He  deserves  special  notice,  n»t  (*o  nnich 
as  a  com^Ktecr  of  numerous  instrumental  works, 
as  the  author  of  one  of  the  earliest  methodical 
instruction-books  for  the  violin,  which  bears  the 
title  of  '  Element!  teoretico-[iructici  di  musica, 
con  un  so^gio  sopra  Tartadi  suonare  il  violino, 
analizzata,  Roma  1791  e  X79^  He  died,  accord- 
ing to  I'etis,  in  1819. 

GALERATIT,  CAimmrA,  a  eontralto  singer, 

who  appi.ircd  In  the  early  tinn  s  of  Italian 
Opera  in  London.  In  1714  she  made  her  d^ut, 
Jan.  9,  in  tha  paetiooio  'Dorinda.*  She  sang 

also  in  'Creso,'  in  a  rex-ival  of  '  Rinaldo,'  and  in 
'  Azminio,'  and  had  a  benefit, '  by  command,'  that 
year.   In  17 13,  Mar.  16,  she  ngned  a  petition 

(in  the  possession  of  the  writer^,  tfigetlier  with 
%\rs.  Barbier,  Morsberitade I'Epine,  T.  KuhiuHon, 
and  Valentino  Uroani,  for  the  Dottor  r^ulation 
of  their  benefits.  Six  year^  Infer,  we  find  her 
acain  singing  in  '  Ast;irt<)/  '  Uiulamisto,'  and 
•Numitor.'  In  the  m  xt  year,  1721,  she  took 
prominent  parts  in  '  Muzio  Scevnla,'  'Arsin'^e,* 
and  '  L'Udio  e  L'Amore,'  after  which  her  name 
dose  not  oeenraeein.  [J.M.] 

OALDfATHIAS.   A  EVendi  term  of  v«g7 
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dottbtfbl  derlTation  (Tjittr<>,  meaaing  »  confused 

unintt:lHgil)le  affair.  'CialimathJaM  imiHicinn'  is  a 
coiuic  piec«3  uf  music  for  Orchejitr]*  with  Clavier 
and  other  ingtrumenta  oMigato,  CKinposod  by 
Mozart  in  1766  at  the  HnLrnc,  for  the  festivities 
at  tlie  couiixig  of  age  of  William  of  Orange  the 
Fifth  (Mardi-8).  Mozart»  then  on  hia  road 
from  London,  was  just  10  years  old.  The  piece 
is  in  13  short  numbers,  ending  with  a  variation 
oa  the  Dutch  national  air  of  'WilhelmuB  von 
Nassau.'  (Kochel,  No.  33  ;  O.  Jahn,  2nd  ed. 
i.  44.)  In  a  letter  of  Feb.  5,  1 783,  Mozart  speaks 
of  a  galimathias  oi>era — '  GaUoi  eaataas,  in  ar- 
bore  seiltnt*.  gi^nri;^  facions.'  [G.] 

GALlTZiN,  Nia)LAS  Bobissowitsch,  a  Rua- 
■lan  Prince  who  is  immortaliaed  by  the  dedication 
to  him  by  Beethoven  of  an  overture  (op.  IJ4) 
and  3  (pK'irteta  (opH.  127,  130,  133).  Of  his 
birth  nothing  is  known;  he  died  on  his  estates 
in  the  pnnince  Kurski  in  1866.  In  1804-6 
hu  was  in  Vienna,  and  doubtless  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Beethoven  and  hiH  muuic  at 
the  house  of  Count  Baaonu>w«ky,  (he  Buanan 
ambassador,  tar  wbxm  at  taat  ray  date 
Beethoven  wrote  the  3  ([uarteta  (op.  59)  and  at 
that  of  the  Count  von  Browne,  an  othour  in  the 
Bnaaiaa  wrvice,  ibr  whom  Beethoven  had  written 
aeveral  works  (ops.  9,  lo,  22,  etc.).  In  1S16 
Hoeohelee  met  him  at  Carlsbad,  and  speaks  of 
him  aa  a  practical  mniidaa  (Leben*  i.  37).  In 
1832  he  was  marrie*!  and  living  in  Petersburg 
in  veiy  musical  society,  his  wife  an  accompliihed 
piaaonnie-player  and  he  himself  a  oeltist  and 
aa  enthuuiostic  amateur.  At  this  time,  Nov.  9, 
iSaai  he  '  writes  to  Beethoven  a  letter  full  of 
devotioB,  piropoaing  that  he  shall  compose  3  new 
quartets  at  liis  own  price.  ti>  1>e  tltdicatcd  to  the 
Prince.  Beethoven  accepts  the  otler  (by  letter, 
Jan.  35,  33),  and  fixes  50  ducats  (say  £23)  per 
quartet  as  the  price.  Feb.  19  the  Pnnce  replies, 
tnat  he  has  '  given  an  order'  for  50  ducats  to  his 
banker,  and  will  immediately  remit  100  more  for 
the  two  others.  May  5,  33,  he  writes  •Sun, 
'  you  ought  to  have  received  the  50  ducats  fixed 
for  the  first  quartet.  Ah  soon  as  it  is  complete 
you  can  sell  it  to  any  publishesr  you  choose — all 
I  ask  is  the  dedieatum  and  a  uS.  copy.  Pray 
Ixjgin  the  second,  and  when  you  iufirni  nie  you 
have  done  so  I  will  forward  another  50  ducats.' 

From  this  time  the  oonespondenoe  continues 
till  Beethoven's  <Irath .  Gulit/.in's  further  letters — 
in  French,  14  iu  number— are  full  of  enthusiasm 
ftir  Beethoven,  pressing  money  and  servioea  upon 
llim,  offering  to  subscrilie  fi  r  mass,  H\nnj'linny, 
and  overture,  and  volunteering  his  willmgness  to 
wait  for  'the  moments  of  inspiration.'  In  ftot 
he  had  to  wait  a  long  time.  The  first  (piartet 
(in  Eb,  op.  127)  was  first  playe<l  at  Vienna, 
March  6,  1825,  and  is  aeknowlcdged  by  the 
Prince  on  April  29.  The  second  (in  A  minor, 
op.  133)  was  first  playeil  Nov.  6,  25,  and  the 
thild  (in  Bb,  op.  130)  on  March  ai,  36.  These 
were  reoeived  by  the  Prince  together,  and  were 

■  The  tetters  quntmt  an'l  refemd  tO  tblOTrinst  ttb  notfOS 
alm>«a  nil  tri  Ml^..  (tid  will  be  pcMal  Sk  IfcS  ilUlllinilllM  IllSSIM  llf 

TiwvW*  'lib  tt  BtMbana.' 


acknowledged  by  him  Nov.  22,  26.  He  also 
reeuivetl  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Mass  in  I)  and 
printid  copies  of  the  9th  S^-mphony  and  of  the 
two  overtures  in  C,  the  one  (op.  1 24')  dedicated 
to  him,  the  other  (op.  115)  dedioited  to  Count 
lUdzivilL  Thus  the  whole  claim  against  him 
was — Quartets,  150  ducats;  Overture  (op.  115), 
35  ducats:  Mass,  50  dooats;  loss  on  exchange 
4  ducats ;  total,  229  ducats,  not  induding  various 
other  pieces  of  music  sent.  On  the  other  hand 
he  appears,  notwithstanding  all  his  promisei^  to 
have  paid,  up  to  the  tfane  of  Beethoven's  deaA, 
only  1O4  ducats.  It  should  l>e  said  that  in  1826 
war  and  insurrections  had  broken  out  in  BusBs, 
whieh  occupied  the  Prince  and  obBged  him  t»  I 
live  away  from  IVterHliurg,  and  also  put  him  to 
embarrassing  expenses.  After  the  peftoe  of 
Adrianople  (Sept.  14,  39),  when  DaetlieveB  hsd 
been  dead  some  years,  a  correspondence  wa 
opened  with  him  by  liotschevar,  Cari  van  Bee- 
thoven's guaidian.  which  resulted  in  183  a  io  t 
further  payment  of  50  duoat.«(,  making  a  total  of 
154.  Carl  still  urges  hie  claim  for  75  more  to 
make  up  the  150  for  the  quartets,  which  Galitadu 
ill  i^3.S  promises  to  pay,  but  never  does.  In 
1852,  roused  by  Schindler's  statement  of  ths 
affair  (ed.  i.,  pp.  162,  3),  he  writes  to  tiw 
Gazette  Musicale  of  July  31,  1853  a  letter 
stating  correctly  the  sum  paid,  but  incorrectly 
laying  it  all  to  the  account  of  the  quartcte. 
Other  letters  i»BBed  between  him  and  Ckri 
Beethoven,  Imt  they  axe  not  Hwential  to  As 
elucidation  of  the  transactions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  thatGalitzin's  iatnliw 
were  excellent,  that  the  worid  owea  to  him  Ikt 
existence  of  the  three  Quartets,  and  that  he  wm 
lavish  of  admiration  and  promises  to  pay.  2(« 
donbt^  too,  be  had  to  w«H  a  hn^  whaU,  and  Is 
undergo  a  gn<at  deal  of  disappointment,  but  thii 
he  ought  to  have  known  was  inevitable  in  deahag 
with  a  man  of  Beethoven's  temperament^  mhm 
mode  of  prmluctioii  h:\R  be<>n  elsewhere  shown  to 
have  been  so  slow  and  uncertain.  [See  p.  174.1 
Fcr  the  payments  of  50  and  35  ducats  he  had 
more  than  ample  conip<>n<.Ttion  in  the  copies  c£ 
the  Alass  and  tJie  Overture,  the  pleasure  he  de- 
rived from  them*  and  the  credit  and  ijn{x)rtaaae 
they  must  have  given  bim  in  the  musical  circlei 
of  Russia.  For  the  copies  of  Sonatas*  Overtmc  , 
(op.  115),  Terzet,  and  other  wcrica  sent  ham  hj 
Beethoven,  he  appears  to  havia  jpaid  ^''^^v^  dot 
can  he  justly  demur  to  Beethoven*s  h*Ting  soU 
the  quartets  to  publishers,  or  perfonntil  them  is 
public,  after  the  carte  blanche  which  he  giw 
him  in  his  third  letter,  where  sU  he  ati^oMtol 
for  was  the  dedication  ani1  a  MS.  copy. 

The  son  of  the  preceding,  Prinoe  Gbobas  Ga* 
LiTsnr,  was  born  at  St.VelecsbiDg  in  x8t3,  and 
died  in  Sept.  1872.  He  was  not  only  a  great 
lover  of  music,  like  his  father,  but  was  a  oocs- 
poser  of  various  woirics  fior  ardiestra,  ehamte, 
and  voices,  and  an  able  amductor.  In  184;  he 
founded  in  Moscow  a  choir  of  70  boys,  wbcca 
be  ted,  clothed,  and  educated.  It  waa  fcr 
lone  one  of  the  sights  of  the  city.  He  ali> 
namtainad  an  orchestra,  with  wliich  he  gav« 
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pablie  oonearlB,  irUtad  Va^kaA  and  ¥rm  in 

[A.W.T.] 

GALLENBJERG,  Wbxzbl Robekt,  r,  ha  v  yns-, 
«f  an  old  Garinthian  fiamily,  boru  at,  \  icuna 
Deo.  38,  1783,  ditA  at  Rome  Mwoh  I3,  1839, 
haa  bia  piaoe  in  mnaioal  hiatory  as  a  prolific 
oompowr  and  in  ▼frtue  of  Ua  indirect  connexion 
wiUi  Beethoven. 

His  pawion  for  muaio,  manifeated  at  a  very 
early  age^  led  him  to  fbtego  tiie  advantagea  of  an 
oIKcial  career  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  art. 
Uia  master  in  the  science  was  Albrechtsbeii^r. 
On  November  3,  1803,  being  then  not  quite 
twenty,  he  nmrrie*!  the  Countess  Julie  Ouicciardi, 
who  had  l)een  the  object  of  one  of  licethoven's 
transient  but  violent  passions.  [Gdicctabdi.] 

During  the  winter  following,  young  Galleuberg 
made  hifl  api>earauce  in  Worth's  Sunday  Con- 
certs as  author  of  several  overtures,  which  made 
no  imprasuon.     In  1805  we  find  the  youthful 
eoople  in  Nai)le8,  where  at  the  great  ftitival  of 
May  31,  1S05,  in  honour  of  JoMph  Bonaparte, 
GaUenbei:g  prepared  the  mxuio,  which  waa  meetly 
•f  Ida  own  oomporftion — 3  overtures,  8  pieoee  for 
wind  Kind,  and  dances  for  full  orchestra.  It 
was  greatly  applauded,  and  was  doubtlesi  one 
cause  of  his  being  appointed  a  year  or  two  later 
to  the  charge  of  the  music  in  thu  court  theatre. 
The  ballet  troupe  was  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe, 
and  Gallenberg  embraced  the  opportunity  of  im- 
proving the  Neapolitan  Hcho».l  of  inHtrnmental 
uumc  by  giving  fre^juent  adiiptations  of  the  best 
(ienuan  prutluctions — complete  movementa  from 
Mozart,  Haydn.  Cherubini.  and  otherw,  which 
opened  new  sources  of  delight,  and  afforded  young 
com|K)sers  new  standards  of  excellence.  Thus 
what  the  Neapolitan  schotd  had  done  for  opera 
in  Gennany  during  the  last  century,  waa  in  some 
dmee  repaid  by  Gallenberg  in  tUa. 

Whan  Sarbaja  ondertook  the  management  of 
the  ooorl  theatre  at  Vienna  (Dec.  21,  1821).  he 
Introduced  GallcnUr^'  to  assist  in  the  manage- 
an  arrangement  whidi,  however,  existed 
bot  two  yean.  In  Jan.  1839  Gallenberg  himself 
became  lessee  of  this  theatre  on  a  contnict  for  10 
yean,  which,  though  at  first  suooeesfui,  aoon 
came  to  an  end  from  want  of  ei^tiJ.  Fram  the 
autumn  of  18 16  to  the  spring  of  1838  we  again 
find  him  in  Naples  employed  by  Barbaja  as 
ballet  ooo^iofler  and  director:  and  in  MMch 
1839,  wa  tmd  of  hia  death  at  fiona  at  tha  ace 
of  5<5. 

(;allenl>erg  wrote  from  forty  to  fifty  ballets, 
but  the  local  records  alone  retain  even  the  namos 
of  moet.  We  add  the  titles  of  a  few  which  iu 
their  (hiy  were  renorter]  aa  of  aQOM  intefBii  to 
the  general  musical  publio. 

•  Hamaon  *  (Naplea  and  Vienna,  1811);'  Arsinoo 
and  Telemaco'  (Milan,  1813);  'I  Riti  Indiani* 
iDo.  1814);  'Amleto'  (Do.  1815);  'Alfred  der 
Grone*  (Vienna,  1 8  jo) ;  'Joan  d*A«s'  { Do.  1 8  a  i ) ; 
•Margereta*  (Do.  1822^:  •  iBmaans  Grab*  (Do. 
X823) ;  *  I^  Caravana  del  Cairo'  (Naidea,  iSaa) : 
•Oltavio  Pinelli'  (Viamia»  i8a8);  'taabefreito 
Jerusalem'  1 1)-..  IX>.) ;  'Cffitar  in  Egypten*  (Do, 
l8i9)i  '  Xheodosia'  (Do.  *Orpheua  uad 
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Eurydioe*  (Do.  Do.)  ;  'Agnes  und  Fit*  Henri' 
(Do.  1833);  'Biancas  Wald*  (00.1835);  'La- 
tona'B  Rjiche'  (Do.  1838).  [A.W.T.] 

GALU,  CoBMBUO,  a  native  of  Lucca,  one  of 
the  Gentlnnen  of  the  diapel  to  Queen  Catharine 
in  the  time  of  Cliarh  s  II.    Mr.  Berenclow  told 
Humfrey  Wanley.  that  he  was  a  grant  maater 
of  the  finest  manner  of  ainging,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  who  introdooad  it  into  England.  [J.M.] 
GALLI.  FiMPPo,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1783. 
Though  destined   for   the  clerical  profession, 
young  Galli's  strong  taste  for  music  proved 
insurmountable.    When  only  ten,  he  had  «leve- 
loped  a  mmdcal  talent  beyond  his  age,  and  waa 
reujarkod  aa  a  player  and  aooompanyist.  His 
voice,  when  formed,  waa  a  fine  tenor.    At  the 
age  of  18  ha  married.   Compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  choose  a  oarear,  he  selected  that  of 
Opera,  and  made  Ua  ddbu^  in  the  carnival 
of  1804,  at  Bologna.  He  met  with  a  brilUant 
success,  and  became  one  of  the  first  of  Italian 
tenon) ;  but  six  yeara  afterwards  a  aerioua  illneaa 
chanm'ed  his  voioo  oompletely,  and  made  it  a 
baas.    I'aisiello  per^naded  him  to  cultivate  his 
new  voice,  and  profit  by  the  change.    This  he 
did.  and  became  one  of  the  greateetSaerf  ^<mtawti 
that  his  country  has  j.n>duco<I.    Hia  first  ap|>ear- 
ance  in  his  new  quality  was  in  the  carnival  of 
1813  at  S.  Mosis  in  Venioa,  in  the  'Inganno 
Felice '  of  Boesim*.    He  sang  next  at  Milan,  and 
then  at  Barcelona.   Kossini  wrote  for  him  the 
part*  of  Feniando  in  «L»  Gaiaa  Ladra '  and  of 
'Maometto.'  GalH  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  Faria,  Sept.  iS,  iSai,  in  the  former,  and, 
though  singing  out  of  tone  in  the  first  act» 
achieved  a  considerable  auocess  on  the  whole. 
He  rettimed  to  Faria  in  1835,  and  made  a  great 
sensation  :  but  his  vocalisation  had  become  rather 
slow  and  heavy.  Thia  defect  was  noticed  when 
he  came  to  London.   Ebere  engaged  hhn  with 
Zuclulli  for  the  season  of  iS.>~  Jijg  jialary 

was  fixed  at  XS70.  He  made  his  first  appearaQc«»» 
as  usual,  in  '  La  Gazza  Ladra.*  Hfa  voice  waa 
less  flexible  than  Zuchelli's,  but  its  tone  was 
deep  and  full,  and,  according  to  Rossini,  he  waa 
the  only  singer  who  ever  fiUetl  the  part  of  Amir 
satisfactorily.  In  1828  Galli  went  to  Spain; 
thence  to  Rome  and  Milan  in  ii<30.  In  the 
following  year  he  went  to  Mexico,  and  remained 
attached  to  the  Oj»era  in  that  city  from  is";2  to 
1836.  In  1839  and  40  he  was  singing  at  jiiirce- 
loua  and  Milan,  but  waa  at  length  obliged  to 
accept  the  place  of  ohorua-maater  at  Madiid  and 
Liabon.  Amiable  and  enlttvated,  Galli  had  but 
one  fatdt,  that  of  boundless  extravagance.  At 
the  end  of  184a  he  arrived  at  Patia  in  Uie 
greatest  want»  and.  aa  a  charity,  obtained  a 
professor's  place  at  the  Conservatoire.  His  chief 
income  was  derived  from  »  yearly  benefit ooncerV 
at  which  the  Italian  singers  perfonned.  Of  thia 
he  waa  di  {,rive.l  in  1S48.  He  then  fell  iu  o 
great  misery,  and  died  J une  3,  1 853.  [J.M.J 

GALLI.  81GNORA,  a  mezzo-soprano,  who  made 
herd^but  in  Gjilujipi  B  '  Enrico/ Jan.  1, 1743,  in 
Itindon.  She  and  Mna,  'after  tran«plaatadoa 
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from  ItelT*  took  root  in  this  country,  and  ' 
remained  bm  in  great  public  &vour,  for  many 
years'  (Bum^).    GaUi  was  frequently  «n- 

ployed  in  male  |)art8  on  the  sta-^.  Though  her 
mwnw  waa  spirited  and  intereeting,  she  was 
Bitle  notioed  by  the  puMic  till  the  tang  in 
HanJel's  '.Tudu-,'  i74^>.  wli<-n  i^lie  ^'uiiied  .such 
•pplause  in  the  air  '  'Tin  Liberty/  that  she  waa  I 
•nooved  in  it  every  night,  and  beoame  an 
important  pors^onaj^e  among  singers.  She  hnd 
already  sung  in  'Joseph,'  1744,  and  she  aub- 
■eqnently  performed  principal  part8  in  Joahua/ 
♦Solomon,  'Susanna.'  'Theodora,'  'Jephtha.' 
&c.  She  is  said  to  have  V>een  a  favourite  pupil 
of  Handd  (Cradock').  Twenty  years  later  she 
Bang  in  Saochini's  'Pcrseo'  {i  774~i  aiirl  'Mote- 
Euma'  (1775).  She  became  the  companion  of 
tlie  celebrated  Mitt  Ray,  and  was  with  her 
when  »he  waa  aasaainnated  by  Hackman,  April  7, 
J  779.  She  afterwards  fell  into  extreme  poverty, 
and,  about  tbe  age  of  seventy,  wiui  induced  to 
ring  again  in  onloiioi.  She  appeared  at  Covent 
Gimlen  at  late  m  1797.  Lord  Mooiit-Edgonmbe 
hjwl  the  curiosity  to  go,  and  heanl  lu  r  sing 
*  He  waa  despited.'  Her  voice  waa  cracked  and 
trembling,  but  it  waa  eaay  to  peronve  that  her 
Bchool  was  good.    She  died  in  1804.  [J.M.] 

GALLIA.  A  'Motet'  for  Soprano  solo. 
Chorus,  and  Orchf^ttra;  the  words  from  the 
Lamentations,  music  by  fJounod  :  first  performed 
nt  the  ^>eatAg  of  the  International  Ekhibition, 
Albert  ^U,  London,  May  i,  1871.  [G.] 

OALLIA«  Mabu«  fnoometly  ealled  Mabta 

Makoheuita  by  Bumey,  waa  a  lister  of  Mar- 
gherita  de  I'^piuc,  and  pupil  of  Nicolo  Uaym. 
She  appeared  for  the  fint  time  at  the  linoHn'a 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  in  1707,.  She  sang  in  1706 
and  8  in  '  Camilla,'  in  the  libretti  of  which  she 
la  called  Joanna  Mabia.  In  the  former  year 
the  also  performed  the  principal  r61e  in  the 
'Temple  of  Love'  by  Saggione',  to  whom  she 
was  then  married.  Docaments  (in  the  possession 
of  the  prBsent  writer),  signed  by  this  composer, 
and  by  nis  wife  aa  Maria  Gallia  Saggione,  show 
that  they  received  resix^ctivelT  J6150  .m  l  £700 
lor  a  season  of  nine  months— lawe  auma  at  that 
aariydate.  OaUia  appeared  in  ^7ton*a  *  Rosa- 
mond'  at  itH  pPMluction  in  1707.  She  sang 
sonoa  alao  at  the  Uaymarket  Theatre  '  in  Italian 
•na  Engliah,*  to  atrengthen  the  attnotion  (Daily 
Courant).  At  ih't^  time  she  must  have  been 
very  young,  for  we  tiud  her  ainginff  in  '  Alexander 
Balus,*  'Joshua,'  &o.  in  1748 ;  unlesa,  indeed,  he  r 
name  is  inconr^ly  put  for  that  of  Galli.  [J.M.J 

GALLIARD  (ItaL  Go^I tanZa ;  Fr.  (kMlarde). 
An  old  dance,  as  its  name  implies,  of  a  merry 
character.  'I  did  think,'  says  Shakspeare,  'by 
the  excellent  oonstitation  of  thy  leg  that  it  waa 
fmnned  under  tiie  star  of  a  galluad.  It  waa  gen- 
erally in  3-4.  but  MMiiietinipa  in  common  time.  It 
waa  deacribed  by  Fraetoriua  aa  'an  invention  of 
ilM  devil,*  and  'ndl  of  abamefbl  and  obscene  ges* 
tures,  and  immo<ltiHt  movements.'  Fpmi  the  fart 
of  its  coming  frum  Rome  it  waa  also  called 

»  Mnmmmilt  tUffMnA  lo  Qr>bw  by  Baawj. . 


RosiAKMCA.  Tta  riiythma  were  strongly  marked. 
The  following  a  notation  gives  the  openii^  bant  uf 
a  gagliarda  <»  tne  17th  century: — 


llr  I  r-ir  r 


etc 


[E.  v.] 

GALLIARD,  Johk  Eesxst,  son  of  a  per- 
rtiqoier  of  ZeU,  in  Baaovsr*  wbere  he  was  bora 

alH)iit  1687.   He  studied  eonpositinn  under  Fari- 
nelli — unde  of  the  aillgflrt  and  director  of  the 
concerts  at  Hanovsr  and  SteSud.    lie  soon 
attaine<i  distinction  as  n  performer  on  the  oK"**. 
and  Coming  U)  England  about  i  706  was  appointtti 
chamber  musician  to  Prince  George  of  DenBatk. 
On  the  death  of  Draghi,  the  then  sinecure  ^ 
j^K)intment  of  organist  at  Somerset  Hoiiae  waa 
bet^towed  upon  him.  He  speedily  learned  English, 
and  oompoeed  a  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  and  three 
anthems  ('I  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord,'  'O 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,'  and  *  I  am  well  pleased'V 
which  were  performed  at  St.  PauFa  and  the  CIuhmI 
Royal  on  oooarions  of  thanki^giving  for  Tielanea 
In  1712  he  coinjKW^l  the  music  for  Hu^be>'8 
opera  '  Calypeo  and  Telemachu*,'  which  was  pei^ 
fmmed  at  flie  Queen's  Theatre  fai  tba  BaynMnut. 
From  alniut  171 7  he  \v:us  employed  by  Rich  to 
funush  the  muaic  for  tiie  curious  adndxtai««  of 
masque  and  hariequinade  wUdi  1m  eacbibiied 
under  the  name  of  pantomime,  and  ppolnc'd 
several  excellent  omipoKitions  for  pieces  of  that 
description.    In  1 7  j8  he  set  for  two  voioea,  c  tn- 
tata-wiw,  the  Murnlng  Hvmn  of  Ad.^m  and  Eve 
from  Milton's  '  PanuUse  LoBt.'    'ITiis  aJmirabk 
oomporition  waa  afterwards  enlarged  by  Dr. 
Benjamin  Cooke  by  the  addition  of  orchestral 
accompaniments  and  the  expansion  of  aome  of 
the  movements  into  choruaen.    In  174a  GaQiavd 
published  •  tianslation  of  Pier  Franoaaoo  TssTa 
'  Opinion!  a  OMtttorf  Antidd  e  Modemi,  o  sisna 
OsHt^rvazioni  sopra  il  Canto  Figurat*^),'  under  Ae 
title  of  'Observations  on  the  florid  Soog;  Si; 
Sentimsnts  on  the  Aneiant  and  Modera  Sin^^en.* 
In  1745  he  had  a  benefit  rtinocrt  at  I>incoln's 
Inn  Fields  Theatre  at  which  were  p^rfonn*;*! 
his  muale  tot  (he  choruses  in  the  tm^eily  of 
'Julius  Casaar,*  by  John  Sheffield,    I>uke  .-f 
Buckinghamshire,  and  a  piece  for  34  basi»ooBS 
and  4  double  l)a^si  .s.   Galliard  died  eanyini749^ 
le.iviii,;  a  small  but  curious  collection  of  moac, 
which  waa  dispersed  by  auction  after  his  de- 
cease.   Beaidea  the  pieces  mentioned  be  ooas- 
poBcd  muaic  for  'Pan  and  Syrinx,'  opera,  171 7; 
'Jupiter  and  Europa,'  pantomime,  1723;  'The 
Necromancer;  or,  Harleipjin  I>r.  Faustu*.'  jianto- 
mimOb  27JS;  'Harlequin  Sorcerer,  with  Ibe 
Loves  of  Pluto  and  Ptaserpine'  (the  teoond  tMa 
afu^rwivrds changed  to  'The  Rape  of  Pr»>.erfiine'V 
pantomime^  'Apollo  and  Daphne  ;  ur,  Iba 

Burgomaster  tridked,  pantdBdme.  1726;  '"IW 
Rt>yal  Chace ;  or,  Merlin's  Cave,'  a  musical 
entertainment  1 736,  ia  which  occoired  the 
fsuMMU  bontbg^song  'With  early  bocn^'  vbk^ 
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the  »tng'mg  of  Beard  rendered  m  extremely 
popular;  inu«ic  for  Lee's  tragedy  '<E*lij)u«'; 
Mvend  CMiUtM»  eoogv,  eoloe  for  violin,  bMnooni 
•to.    At  the  time  of  bSe  de«tli  lie  had  nmAj 

OOnpIoted  the  cinii[vi>iti<in  <if  iiii  Ttali  iii  opt  ra, 
'OrMte  e  PiiaUe,  overa  la  ifuru  dull  Auiicizia.' 
1^  John  HawUBt  eo^jectured.  from  iatenial 

evidence,  that  Clallianl  iiiado  the  translation  of 
the  Abbe  liaguenct'a  '  Parallel,'  j>ul)lij*hod  iu 
1709  under  the  tHle  of  *  A  conijiariwm  between 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Uperaci,  with 
Kemarkit,'  and  waa  the  author  uf  'A  Critical 
JNaoourge  u{)on  0{>era!i  ia  Bngland,  and  a  means 
pnifK)sed  for  their  improvement.'  printed  at  the 
end  of  that  trauiilatiua ;  wUihtt  l>r.  Bumey, 
judging  from  th«  mam  widuuB,  was  of  a  contrary 
opinion.  [W.H.H.] 

GALLUS»  Jacob,  whoee  real  name  waa 
^Hakdi.,  bom  aboot  tsso^  •  naUif  of  Krain 

(or  Camiola) ;  Capollnu  iHttT  first  to  Staidalas 
Fawlowski,  Bishop  of  Olmiitz,  and  afterwards 
to  th*  imperial  ohapel  at  Prague,  where  he  died 
ninch  re8poct«id  and  Ixjwailed  July  4,  159!.  He 
bad  a  special  privilege  from  tlio  Emperor  to 
publish  his  grmH  iraric  'HAndl  .Im-.  Musici 
operiK,  hannoniarum  4,  5,  6,  8,  et  plurium  vo- 
cum'  t  Prague,  4  vols.  1586,  7,  9o\  a  collection 
of  the  greatest  value.  Gallus  wrote  in  the  old 
Church  tones,  before  the  modem  dhttinction  be- 
tween major  and  minor  came  into  existence. 
His  well-known  motet  4)  '  Kcce  <niomo<lo 
moritur  justiu'  (which  Handel  boixowed  for  his 
Funeral  Anthem),  b  oootaiiied  in  the  eolleotion 

a named,  and  in  a\m  printed  (with  18  others 
im  fur  5,  6,  and  8  voices)  in  Bodenscbatz's 
rilegiumPbftenM.*  ProskeyMmicsdiTina* 
conLiiiu  I  I  motets,  3  Responsoria,  a  >Tist  rere.  a 
Christus  £M:tus  est,  and  a  Te  Deuxu,  all  by 
him.  [F.O.] 

GALOP.  A  veryR^ted  quick  ronnd  dance 
in  3-crotohet  time.  The  following  bam  from  the 
opening  of  Schulhoff's  Galop  di  bravnm— now 
alnioflt  a  ela.-Hical  oomporitiop — will  giv«  an  idea 
•fits  rhytbm  ;— 


O  AlCBA,  YIOLL  DA. 


'  his  bread  by  organ  playing.   Through  the  inters 

venti<)n  of  Marcello  he  was  o^Unitted  into  the 
j  Couservatorio  dwU  Inourabili,  where  be  btudied 
I  under  Lotti.  lus  first  dramatie  attempt,  '  Gli 
amici  riv;tli,'  was  hiss**!  off  the  wta^'e,  but  he 
I  was  mure  fortunate  with  'i>ohnda'  U739)  for 
.  whldi  MaroeOo  wrote  the  libretto.  Fram  this 
time  his  operas  were  perfnrme<l  tlirttusjhout  Italy. 
On  April  8,  1 763,  he  was  appointed  maestro  di 
capella  of  St.  Mark's  and  director  of  the  ]n> 
cura]>ili ;  but  he  shortly  gave  up  thes*>  \vmtM 
in  order  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had 
been  invited  by  the  Empress  Cathertee  II. 
Having  first  improved  the  orche«tra,  n<>  m^y 
task,  he  produced  his  'Didone  ubl>an<loiiiita ' 
with  extraordinary  success.     He  returnwl  in 
1768  to  Venice,  where  Dr.  Bumey  found  him 
I  in  1 770  prosperous  and  respected,  and  maestro  of 
I  the  lucurabili.    Bumey  speaks  of  hit  '  fire  and 
I  imaginatioa,'  and  of  the  'novelty,  spirit,  and 
delicacy*  of  his  mncic  (Present  State,  155,  174, 
1 84.)  His  fecundity  most  have  been  remarkable ; 
F^tis  gives  a  list  of  s,4  operas,  5  of  which  were 
written  in  one  year.  Though  written  with  taste^ 
and  never  overl<>ade<l.  none  of  them  have  sar* 
vived  the  Kevoiution  of  Kossiui,  fatal  to  so  many 
of  Galuppi's  eontempondes.  The  autograph  of 
the  o|x?ra  '  II  vilano  Geloeo,'  which  he  composed 
conjumtly  with  Gassmann,  Maroello,  Scarlatti, 
Franchi,  Saocluni,  Monfe,  and  Venti,  ie  now 
in  Vienna  :  :\ho  a  grand  'Cnxio,'  M  Maria,'  and 
other  church  works.    His  church  works  are  still 
occasionally  {performed  in  Yeilioei.  He  altto  wrote 
for  the  Harjmichdnl,  and  a  sonata  <>f  hi«  of  ;,'^r>  at 
beauty  is  printed  in  the.  *  Aite  Clavier  mu>ik ' 
€f  Faner.   He  died  Jan.  3, 1785.  [F.G.] 
GAMBA.  VIOI.A  DA  {fjamha,  Ttal.  for  leg>, 
— a  kuoe  viuiin,  as  distinguic^hod  from  viola  da 


Galope  hmw  one  and  mmu^bam  two  Trfot.  mai 

Are  nft.  ii  written  with  an  IntnKluction  and  Coda. 

The  dance  is  of  German  origin,  and  its  old 
Bame  was  Hepeer  or  Rotsober—descrfbing  the 
step.  It  appear*  to  have  received  that  of  Galop 
on  its  introduction  into  France  about  the  begin- 
Bing  of  tiwoantaiy,  where  ft  aoon  took  root  IG.I 

G.\LrPPI,  Pai.dassahe,  Ix.m  Oct.  iS,  1706, 
on  the  island  of  Burano  near  Veuioe — whence  he 
waa  known  as  II  BmaaeUo— waa  fint  tnnght  by 
lliaftlther,  a  barber,  who  jd;iy<  d  the  violin  at  the 
tliaatro.   At  1 6  be  came  to  Venice,  and  earned 


i«Mtaf'OMM 
MSMOtf  U 


brarciu  (bnerio,  ItaL  Ibr  arm),  or  the  viola  to 
be  ^jwd  on  tha  acmr-ia  «n  obsolete  ethoged 
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GAMBA,  VIOLA.  DAI 


inatnuneiit,  plftyed  with  •  bow  and  held  between 

the  kne<  H:  a  pre^locessor  of  the  vidlonct  llo.  It 
in  of  al>«>uk  the  same  Mze  na  the  viuluncellu,  but  hoM 
»  flat  hack,  like  m  double-baw ;  the-  qfwiiiings  in 
the  billy  have  not  the  /sliapo,  but  are  variously 
eut»  geuerully  iu  a  lliiu  cretveent.  Thv  finger- 
board  wan  originally  providtnl  with  ftvtl^  wUch 
were  afterwards  discontinued;  it  wm  nx>unted 
with  6  catgut  strings,  which  were  ultimately  in* 
creased  t«  7,  the  3  lowest  ooverad  with  wire. 
The  two  kinds  wen  ihii»  (umd 


S 


The  Oamba  was  for  .1  h  n.:  \<t  Ti"d  the  nrio?t 
popular  of  all  bowed  instnuuente,  and,  eepeoially 
in  Eagkikd  (wbleh  mom  it  bdiered  to  be  ita 
original  h<>iiie\  Holland,  and  Oermaiiy,  upi-fars 
to  have  been  the  favourite  instrument  of  society. 
Shakespeare^  In  '^elflh  Night,*  mentiooi  m  a 
Bpecial  acctMnplishmentof  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek 
that  'he  plays  o'  the  viol-de-gauiboys.'  In  the 
irfotures  of  Oemd  Dow,  Terbuig',  and  other 
j;rt  at  Duti  h  !iia*iter8  of  tlie  t7th  century  we  see 
again  and  again  richly  dressed  ladies  and  gentlo- 
niMl  playillg  the  gamba.  At  one  time  few  noble- 
men's or  grentlemen's  houses  were  without  a  'chest,' 
oinitaining  a  set  of  four  or  uiore  gambas  of  dif- 
ferent «ize,  often  expenwively  got  up,  carved  and 
inlaid  with  ivory  or  tortoise-shell.  This  popu- 
larity of  the  gamba  lasted  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
1 8th  century,  when  the  violoncello  began  gra- 
dually to  supersede  it*  Bumey,  who  heard  it 
played  by  Abel,  the  last  great  peribraier  upon  it 
iu  London,  describes  its  tone  as  '  radically  crude 
and  nasal,'  and  adds  that '  a  human  voice  of  the 
Bsme  quality  would  be  oonsidend  intolenihle.* 
TluH  is  certainly  a  fonit  wlmt  strong  statement. 
In  tone  and  character  the  gamba  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  the  tenor  of  our  own  days ;  and 
ita  banishment  from  the  moilem  orchoutra  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  its  higher  noU^ 
are  Of  ually  well  and  more  easily  produced  on  the 
tenor,  while  the  eflVi't  of  the  lower  strings  is 
much  finer  on  the  viuloMccllo.  The  gamba  wai 
handled  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  cello, 
except  that  some  virtuosi  had  additional  strings 
attached  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  on  which  they 
]ilayt  «I  a  pizzicato  accompaniment  with  the  thumb 
of  the  left  hand.  Sebastian  Bach  was  the  last 
ffreat  corapoaor  who  wrote  for  the  gamba,  and 
ne  appears  to  have  ha<l  a  B}>ecial  predilection 
for  it.  We  have  from  his  pea  three  Sonatas  for 
Clavier  and  Gamba  (BaehgeseHschaft,  vol.  ix.) 
and  a  nuinbor  of  oMi^'ato  acc<iin|KininK'ntH  for 
airs  in  his  Cantatas  and  the  Passion  Music.  Ue 
also  employs  it  in  a  Concerto  groeso  for  7  riole 
da  braccio,  2  vir)lt'  da  i,'aiid)a,  violonctllo.  violone,  j 
and  harpsichord,  and  on  other  occasions  uses  it 
to  attain  special  orchestral  effiBotik  A  st>ikin|^ 
tostanod  b  the  extjuisitcly  beaiitifnl  intnuliiction  ' 
to  the  Ckntata  'Gottt^  Zeit'  (BacbgeseUschaft,  1 
vol.  niii.)  where  n-e  find  three  separate  gamba- 
part*  roiiibiiK'd  witli  violfuH  and  flutes,  which  I 
luusi  have  produced  a  very  peculiar  <4i'uct.    Jbut  j 


•  OAKDO. 

while  In  littio  Leipdg  the  gamba  was  elill  • 

favourite,  it  wa?*  already  out  of  fashion  in  I>on- 
ilon,  and  we  look  in  vain  for  it  in  the  mors 
forcible  and  practical  eoocee  of  Hsndd.  Bf  iba 
end  of  the  18th  century  most  gambaa  were  o  in- 
verted into  violoncellos,  and  for  that  reason  ilk 
but  rarely  met  with  now-a-days. 

Michael  Praetorius  in  his  '  Syntagma  masi- 
cum'  (publisheil  161 9)  distinguishes  between  the 
'  viola  di  gaujba '  and  the  '  groai  viola  di  gamba,' 
which  he  also  calls  '  violooo*  or  'contrabsMO  itt 
gamba.'  This  latter  one  we  mnst  suppoae  ta 
have  been  the  earlier  form  of  the  double  l«fl^ 
which,  as  a  fact,  does  belong  to  the  gamba  tribsb 
and  not  to  tiiat  of  the  violitt,  m  ie  diewnbyits 
flat  back. 

C.  i*'.  Abel  (died  1787),  a  pupil  of  Bach,  aai 
lidl,  an  EngUabman  (died  1789),  were  the  last 

virtuosi  on  the  }rainl)a.  P-tirney,  and  Mozart  io 
his  letters,  both  speak  of  the  Elector  Maximilian 
IIL  of  Bavaria  aa  an  accomplished  gambist  A 

Mrs.  Ottey  (1723)  and  a  Mi^s  Ford  ;  1  'C^o)  are 
recorded  among  English  playent  of  repuUitiun. 

The  Italian  instrument-makers  made  gambai 
only  down  to  the  middle  of  the  1  7th  centim, 
when  after  the  general  a*loption  of  the  violin, 
they  seem  at  once  to  have  supplanted  it  by  tha 
violoncello.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany 
they  were  made  up  to  the  middle  vi  last  oentmy, 
Joachim  Tielke  of  Hamburg  (i<i6o.i730)  had  a 
great  reputation  aa  a  maker.  [P  P.") 

GAMBAEINI,  Siunura,  sang  the  part  of  m 
Israditieh  wcman  in  'Judaa'  Anrfr  t,  1747. 
She  was  %  mfnao,  but  hsr  namo  ooas  not  occur 
again.  [J.M.j 

GAMBLE,  Josir,  a  violinist  in  tin  17^1  osn* 

tuiy,  was  anupil  of  Amliror-f  I'eylaf.d.  one  of  the 
violins  to  Charles  I.  Ue  afterwards  performed 
at  one  of  the  theatres  and  was  a  ooniet  player  is 

the  Chapel  Royal.  In  1657  he  published  'Avtbs 
and  Dialoffues  to  be  sung  to  the  Theorbo  Lute 
or  Bass  Viol,*  the  words  by  Stanley,  author  of 
the  lH>tory  of  Philoeophy.  In  i')59  he  published 
a  becond  book  entitleil  '  Ayms  and  I>ialiii||ru«M 
for  One,  Two.  eiai  Three  Voyces.'  A  few  years 
later  he  became  one  of  the  band  of  violin.'*  to 
Charles  II,  and  a  comjHiser  for  the  theatre,  ii  s 
oompoaitione  an  not  of  a  hig^  osder.  (W.H.B.] 

riAMlT.  A  word  fast  b.x-oming  ol 
England,  and  meaning  the  bcale.  It  ii 
from  gammOf  the  Greek  name  of  the  letter  O, 
which  wiLs  adopted  by  Guido  d'Arezzo  a-s  thf 
lowest  note  of  his  system,  and  thenoe  becauM 
empl^od  for  the  entire  compass  of  a  Toiea  4V 
in.struinent.  The  French  word  gammt  flMIBa 
strictly  the  sc^Ue.    [See  Hexaohoru.] 

In  the  old  English  Church  writers  'Gamut* 
signifies  Uie  key  of  (J  ;  '  Blow  in  Gamut*,  for  in- 
stance, being  Jilow's  service  iu  G.  [G.} 

GANDO,  Nicolas,  type  foonder,  botn  a^ 
Geneva  early  in  the  1 8th  centnr^-.  resided  first 
iu  Berne  and  then  iu  Pari>«,  where  he  established 
a  foundry  for  a  new  musical  type.  His  son, 
rierre  Francois,  bom  at  Geneva  177,3,  was  his 
asiiistaut  and  successor.    They  pubia^iad  'Ob' 
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lerrjitiorifi  Pur  Ic  trait^  hiHtoriqiic  f  t  rntiqiie  (\e 
M.  Foornier,  et3.'  (Paris  1 766),  with  the  view  of 
dK»wiii|f  tbat  BiUiird's  prooeM  wm  mi  imltAlIoii 
of  Breitkopri,  It  containtfl.  anxmgst  others, 
Kteoimens  of  6  fiieoM  of  ancient  music  printed  by 
BtUavd,  and  »  Pulm  by  RouBsier  in  GMtdos 
own  character?*,  and  jirinttKl  by  his  jiri>r-.  «.<«,  the 
notes  and  the  lin(!8  rc<iuiring  a  (>c<{>amt4;  im- 

? region,  and  the  effect  rt«embling  copper  plate, 
'oumier  replied  (dee  his  '  Manuel  typoj^phiipu-,' 
pp.  iSg-.^cC),  critici^inu'  the  (iandos  and  their 
type,  which  was  howuver  eunerior  to  his  own, 
though  inferior  to  thoee  of  Breitkopf  in  their 
own  day,  and  still  more  to  those  of  Dnverger 
and  othent  xince.  The  fathOT  dwd  in  1767.  the 
•on  lu  1800,  both  in  Pariit.  [M.C.  C] 

G ANZ.  A  mui>ical  family  of  Mayence. 
1.  Adolf,  bom  Oct.  14,  1706,  a  violinist, 
Studied  harmnn y  under  UoUbuaoa ;  conductor  at 
Hayenoe  (1819),  Capellmefater  to  tin  Chraad 
Puke  <if  Heji«o  Dnnustadt  (1825);  compobe<l  a 
melodrama,  overture^  marchm^  Lieder,  and 
cbonuesfbrnMm  ■  voices. 

a.  His  brother,  MouiTZ,  a  c>llist  of  the  old 
•chool,  bom  1804,  was  fint  cello  under  Adolph 
M  May«iMM^  aad  <t8i<$>  in  the  royal  band  al 
Berlin,  where  hesncceede<l  DiifK)rt  and  Rombertr. 
In  1 833  he  visited  Paris  and  London,  returning 
to  the  latter  in  37,  when  he  and  his  brother 
I>eop<ild  playM  at  the  Philharmonic  on  May  i. 
In  1H45  he  led  the  violoncellos  at  the  Beethoven 
festival  at  Bonn.  His  tone  is  full  and  mellow, 
and  his  execution  brilliant,  though  his  style  is 
of  the  old  schooL  Uis  compottitions  for  his 
Inalrument  are  nunMRNi^  but  Snr  only  have 
appeared  in  ^irint. 

3.  The  third  brother,  LEOPOLD,  violinist,  was 
bom  at  Mayence  1806,  played  much  with  Moritz 
in  tlM  itvlo  of  the  braihen  Bohratf  whom  they 
atiooeeded  in  the  royal  band  at  Berlin  (i8«6). 
I^eopdd  wan  well  received  at  the  Hag\ie,  Rotter- 
dam, and  Amstardam^  and  in  1 837  visited  England 
irilh  hit  hr&Qter.  They  nnblidied  tlM  doeli  in 
which  thfir  polished  .tnd  briUiant  execution  had 
excited  so  much  admiration.  Leopold  died  in 
Beilin  in  1869.  Two  soos  «^  Adotf  aro  Imown 
in  the  musical  world — Edward,  l>i)m  at  Mayence 
April  29,  a  pianoforte-player  and  pupil  of  Thal- 
\imrg,  died  Nov.  $6,  1869 ;  and  William  (bora 
1 830),  who  is  well  kwma  lA  London  as  a  teacher 
and  accompany ist.  [M.C.C.] 
'  6ARAT,  PiKRRB  Jeaw.  bora  at  Ustarits,  April 
«5,  1764,  die<l  in  Paris  March  I,  iHa^,  the  most 
extraordinary  French  singer  of  his  time.  He 
wm  11m  son  of  an  avocat,  and  destined  for  the 
bar,  but  early  manifoote  l  !\  jia-siim  for  music, 
which  he  studied  under  I'laiu  Book,  composer 
•ad  conductor  at  Boordeaux.  He  seems  however 
'Miver  to  have  gone  deeply  into  the  subject,  for 
lie  was  a  poor  rea«ler,  and  owed  his  success  to 
his  natural  gifts  and  the  opportunity  he  enjoyed 
of  hearing  Uluck*«  works  and  of  comparii^  the 
artists  at  the  Frondi  and  TtaHan  OpOTSS  in  Paris. 
He  po8tte«He<l  a  fine-ton»'d  txpretwive  voice  of 
nnttsual  comftans,  iucludiitf  both  baritone  and 
tsgisters,  an  astoniuiiig  memoiy,  and  a 
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prodigious  T>ow<*r  of  imitation,  arid  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  excelled  in  aU  styles ;  but  his 
great  prsdilsetion  thronghont  his  life  was  for 

Gluck's  miisio.  Having'  l>een  the  farotirite 
singer  of  Marie  Antoinette,  who  twice  pud  his 
debts,  he  fled  from  Paris  during  fhe  THrrar,  and 
with  Rode  tiH)k  refuge  at  Hamburg,  where  the 
two  gave  very  successful  concerts.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France  he  appeared  at  the  'Ooncerfr 
Feydeau'  (i7<)^)  and  the  'Concert  de  la  rue 
LUery'  with  such  brilliant  success  that  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  singing  at  the  Conserva- 
toire in  1 799.  Among  his  pupils  were  Roland, 
Nourrit,  Desp^ramons,  Ponchanl,  I>eva.<«8eur, 
Mmes.  Barbier -Walbonne,  Chevalier- Branchu, 
Durstk  Boulanger,  Higaat*  and  Mile.  Duohampk. 
whom  he  married  when  he  was  55.  He  retained 
his  voice  till  lie  wu.s  50,  and  when  that  failed 
him  tried  to  attract  the  public  by  eccentricities 
of  dress  and  hehatviour.  He  eompescd  several 
romances,  •  B^H^.^trc•,' '  I^e  Mt'nestrt'I,'  '.le  t'aime 
tant,'  etc.,  extremely  popular  in  their  da^,  but 
now  so  monotonous  ana  uninteresting  as  to  malce 
it  evident  thnt  the  style  in  which  Garat  sang 
them  alone  eniiurod  their  success.  [G.U.J 

GARCIA,  a  Spanish  flunily  of  musicians,  who 

have  been  well  charart^  ristNl  .tj<  '  r<  ]irr-- iitative 
artiste,  whose  power,  genius,  and  originality  have 
imprened  a  permanent  traee  on  the  reoord  of  the 
methoil.''  of  viK-al  executiou  and  ornament*  (Cljor- 
ley).  The  founder  of  the  £anily,  Mandkl  DKL- 
PoroLD-VicBXTi^  was  horn  at  Sevine  Jan.  a, 
1775.  Beginning  as  a  chorister  in  the  Cathedral 
at  the  age  uf  6,  at  1 7  he  was  already  well  known 
as  composer,  singer,  actor,  and  OMidaotor.  B7 
1805  he  had  e8t:ib!i-'he<l  his  reput;>tion  at  home, 
and  his  pieo«» — chietiy  short  comic  oponus — were 
perfonne<l  all  over  Spain.  He  made  his  dt^ut 
in  Paris,  Feb  11,  180S,  in  Paer's  'GriMMa,' 
singing  in  Italian  for  the  first  time.  Witli  u  a 
month  he  had  become  the  chief  hinirer  at  that 
theatre.  In  1809  he  produced  his  'Poeta  calcu- 
Usta,'  originally  brougnt  out  at  Madrid  in  1805. 
In  181 1  he  »4:t  out  for  Italy.  At  Naples  Murat 
appointed  him  (i8ia)  first  tenor  in  his  cbapeU 
Tnm  he  met  Annun,  mie  of  tiie  best  tenmn  of 
the  old  Italian  school,  by  whoso  hint.s  he  profited 
largely.  There  also,  still  combining  the  r6les  of 
singer  and  eompeser,  he  prodoeed  his  'CkUfb  di 
Bagdad,'  which  obt.iin>il  an  inmunHe  puccess. 
In  1815  Rossini  wrote  fur  him  one  of  the  principal 
rOles  in '  Elisabetta,*  and  in  1816  that  of  AJmaviva. 
About  the  end  of  1816  be  retunied  fnm  Naples 
to  England,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  revived 
his  'Califo.'  and  produced  *Le  Prinoe  d'oocaslon,* 
and  Kang  in  Catalani's  troupe,  where  ho  made 
a  great  hit  as  Paolino  in  the  *  Matrimouio 
Segreto.'  Anno>^  by  Catalani's  management, 
he  left  Paris  for  London  about  the  end  of  181 7. 
In  the  ensuing  season  he  sang  in  the  'Barbiere' 
with  Mmo.  jwlor,  and  in  other  operas,  with 
much  ^lat.  In  1819  he  returned  to  Pari%  and 
sang  in  the  'Barbiere,'  not  till  then  heard  there. 
There  he   rein.itned  till  performing  in 

'  Otollo,'  '  Don  Giovanni,'  etc,  and-  compueing 
'La  mort  do  Tasaa*  and  'Fhirartsa*  for  the 
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(Irantl  Opbra,  WsMei'PwBolrtto'  at  the  Ttallens, 
'  Lft  Meimifere '  at  Uie  Oymnase,  ftod  3  otberu 
wUdi  iiev«r  reaebed  tbe  stag*.  In  ih«  spring 
of  he  re-aiijH  and  in  London,  where  he  wan 
still  a  intwt  eflVxtivo  singer  (Elwre).  Here  he 
founded  his  fAmuuii  itchoul  uf  singinfjf.  Ho  sang 
in  Ij<mi!on  R^'ain  in  18^4  iu  'Zelmira'  and 
'Rianardu  e  Zoraide.'  In  the  nuiue  year  his 
'  Deux  oontrats'  waa  giVCB  »i  the  Op^ra  C'umiqtM. 
In  i8i5  he  was  here  again,  his  salary  having 
risen  from  £360  (1823)  to  £  1 350.  Ue  continued 
to  gain  still  greater  fame  by  teaching  than  by 
singing,  and  hi»  {iertUitT  ai  a  ootnpowr  waa 
ahown  by  at  least  1  ItailaB  operas. '  Aataria  • 
prudenza'  and  '  Uu  Avi  rtiinentn.'  Theeducation 
of  his  illustriooa  daughter  Marie,  subaequently 
Mma.  Mallbraii,  waa  wm  ooanpleted,  and  under 
hit  cart  she  made  her  debut.  [Sec  Malibran.] 
He  tben  realised  the  project  he  had  long  enter- 
tained of  founding  an  opera  at  New  York,  and 
aet  out  with  that  oltjc-ct  from  Liveqxxil,  taking 
with  hiui  an  Italian  company,  which  included 
the  young  Crivelli  as  tenor,  his  own  son  Manuel 
and  Ani,'rix>'*ni.  l***  Ho^'ich,  Mme.  Barbieri,  Muie. 
(larcia,  and  hia  daughter.  At  ^I'cw  York  he 
produced  no  less  than  1 1  new  Italian  operaa  in 
a  single  year.  In  1827  he  went  to  Mexico,  where 
he  brought  out  8  ofiera^,  all  apparently  new. 
After  18  montliH  stay,  he  set  out  to  return  with 
the  produce  of  this  hard  toil ;  but  the  party  was 
stopped  by  brigands,  and  he  was  denuded  of 
everything,  includins,'  nearly  £Gooo  in  g»>ld. 

Garcia  now  rettniied  to  Pari%  where  he  re- 
appeared at  Ilia  Italiew.  He  tiien  devoted 
hiiii>elf  to  t<  arhiiii,' ;  riiid  died  June  j,  1^7,2. 
Garcia  was  a  truly  extraordinanr  person.  Uia 
muxgjf  reaooToa,  and  aoeompliahnwnts  may  be 
ntlieie<l  from  the  ft>re;^«ing  brief  narrative. 
His  aiaging  and  acting  were  remarkable  tur  rerM 
md  intelligsnoe.  He  was  a  good  mndeiaa,  and 
wrote  with  facility  rmd  effect,  as  the  list  of  hin 
works  snfficiently  uhowd.  F^tis  enumcra  en  no 
lesa  than  17  Spanish,  19  Italian,  and  7  French 
ojKira-'.  Worila  and  muxic  seem  to  have  been 
alike  ea^y  to  him.  Ilia  moflt  celebrated  pupils 
were  his  daughters  Marie — Mme.  Malibran,  and 
Pauline — Mnie.Viardot,  Mntea.  Kimbault,  Ruiz- 
Garvia,  Mdric-Lalande,  Favelli^Comteese Merlin; 
Adolphe  Nonrritk  G4nddj,  and  Ina  mb  Maouel 
Garcia. 

MahOK  Oascia  was  bom  at  Madrid,  March 

17,  1805,  His  education  began  eurly,  and  at  15 
he  received  iustruotion  in  harmony  from  Fetis, 
and  in  singing  from  hia  lather.  In  18^5  he 
arcoui{».ini<  il  hi»  father  to  America.  Once  more 
in  i'aris  ^1829)  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  devoted 
himadf  to  teaching.  A  HtUe  later  he  undertook 
a  Kerious  scientific  enquiry  into  the  conformation 
of  the  vocal  organs,  the  limits  of  regiiiter»,  and 
the  mechanism  of  singing ;  of  which  the  results 
were  two — (1^  his  application  nf  thu  Laryngo- 
scope, the  value  of  which  is  now  univertsally 
recogniued  by  ph^'sicians  and  artiiit».  and  (3)  hin 
'  Memoire  sur  la  voix  humaine,'  presinled  to  the 
French  luatitut  in  1640,  which  ubtaiueil  tor  him 
the  ooqgratulatioiu  of  the  Aoademy,  and  maj  be 
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said  to  he  the  foundation  of  all  Buhfleqnent 
investigations  into  the  voice.  A{>point<jd  pn>- 
fesHor  oi  singing  at  the  Conservatoire,  he  publiuad 
in  1847  hi-  'Trnif.'  <-o!nplet  dv  I'art  du  chant, 
en  2  ])artiL'8,'  4to,  which  lias  been  tr.mttlated  into 
Italian,  Gennaa,  and  EngliHh,  and  has  gained  a 
worM-wide  reputation.  Anion';  his  pupils  n:»y 
be  mentioned  Mmen.  Jenny  Lind.  f'atluriae 
Hayes,  and  Henriette  NiKseu  (atterwardii  Mme. 
Saloman),  and  M.  Bataille.  In  1850  Garcia 
resigned  his  position  at  the  Conservatoire,  and 
cjvniu  to  London.  He  Li  still  a  Prvifefwor  at  the 
Koyal  Academy  of  Muaic  and  one  of  the  leadii^ 
teadun  of  singing  in  LoadoB.  [See  alio,  llau- 
mmutt  and  Viaboot,]  1^*1^] 

C  ARDANE,  AxTONio.  a  composer,  printer 
anvl  publisher  of  music  in  Venice  from  ip^fi  ^ 
1569.  Fktm  and  after  1557  hb  name  it  giTMie 

(larduno.    After         ren  oxal  his  sons  C^pliaiie 
and  Aunibale  published  a  few  works,  aad 
Angde  Gardaaov  whose  rdatknuhip  dooa  not 

appear,  many  nion?.  There  was  an  AlcHandro 
in  a  suiail  way  at  Rome.  Tiie  Venice  house 
hiHte<l  till  1619.  ITieir  publications  consist  of 
the  Mai*sea,  Ptwilms,  Motets,  Ma^lrit,'al»,  Canioni, 
and  other  compositions,  of  Archadelt,  Jacket, 
Lasso,  Prore,  Nannino,  and  other  great  Floniih 
and  Italian  writers,  and  (ill  many  volomee.  Sea 
Eitner,  Bibliog.  der  Sauuuelwerke,  etc  [G.] 

GARDINER,  William,  the  son  of  a  stocking 
manufacturer  at  Leicester,  waa  b«)m  in  that  town 
March  15.  1770.  Ue  became  aa  asmtaot  to  his 
liMiher  hi  hia  boriness,  to  which  he  afterwards 

sticoecdwi,  and  which  ho  carried  on  during  '.he 
rest  of  his  life.  But  the  taste  for  music  never 
fineodk  hhn.  His  bvdneaa  oeoasionally  required 
him  to  visit  the  oontinent,  and  he  availed  him  clf 
of  such  opportunitiea  to  become  acquainted  with 
jUm  worlcs  of  the  best  Coreign  compoaera,  par- 
tieularly  of  the  great  German  masters,  so  that 
for  a  long  {leriod  he  knew  more  about  their 
productions,  especially  those  of  Beethoven,  thaa 
the  majority  of  Kn_'lish  profes-sors.  (S.  <•  Thav  -, 
Beethoven,  i.  441.)  IJoth  at  home  and  »i>r>tad  lit 
aoQght  and  obtained  the  acquaintaaoe  of  the  bsak 
musicians  of  all  ranks,  l>oth  profc^Hors  and  aaap 
teurs.  In  his  youth  he  comiKm-^l  some  aongs  and 
duets,  which  were  pubUshe<l  as  the  pr»xl actions  "f 
'  W.  G.  Leioeater.'  He  next  produced,  under  iht 
title  of  '  Sacred  Melodies,*  a  selection  of  pi<^ 
by  the  l>est  masteni,  chiefly  foreign,  stla]ite<i  to 
i^lish  werds^  which  he  hipped  might  be  adopted 
in  onr  dinrehes  to  the  exdanoii  of  the  doasy 
verses  of  .St>  ndiold  and  HonUlN,  and  Bnkdy  and 
Tate,  bix  volumes  of  thtt  werk  appeared  at 
distant  intenraht,  and  it  intdnded  a  ▼otmiie  cf 
sftlertions  from  the  works  of  Kn;4li8h  cj»tlie«iral 
com]iosers.  It  must  be  cnnfeased  that  the  Pro- 
crustean plan  waa  followed  with  die  mnsio  iB  evdtf 
to  fit  it  to  the  wonls ;  yet,  notwiths<tanding,  the 
Work  had  the  merit  uf  introducing  to  the  notice 
of  the  English  public  many  fine  oompoaitifltta 
In  181 7  Gardiner  ad<]>il  notvs  to  the  trmoslatioQ 
of  Beyle's  '  Life  ot  Haydii '  by  Robert  Brewi^ 
his  ftlhnr  townanai^  pobliihad  ia  oiMyi 
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■with  trnnslations  of  SchlicU'.n-<)irs  'T^ife  of  ^fo- 
zart,'  and  other  pieces,  lie  next  oonipiied  an 
ontorio,  entitled  '  Judiih,'  by  adapting  English 
wonl«  to  music  selwtfii  5>riii(i|>;illy  fmm  the 
tummM  uf  Uuydn,  Muzart,  uud  i>u«thuVtin.  and 
connected  by  oompoaitiona  of  hia  own.  He  wrote 
to  BeethoTen  offering  him  too  gotneM  for  an 
OTflrture  to  thia  work,  but  received  no  reply, 
owing,  a<i  ho  Buppnsed,  to  the  mucanriage  of  hia 
letter.  In  18^  he  published  a  work,  entitled 
'The  Mittio of  Natnre ;  or,  an  attempt  to  prove 
that  what  is  pMsionatu  ami  [ilcasing  in  the  art  of 
rtmiilgt  epwirinfc  and  performing  upon  muaical 
imtmments,  ia  aerivea  Cram  tiie  Kramla  of  the 
an^maU^l  worM.*    The  musical  examples  were 
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as  in  the  'Puritani,'  ' Sonnnmhnla,'  'Robert  le 
Diablo,'  '  Maj»aniello,'  and  CimiiuxrH  •  Fauat.' 
He  in  a  mt- nilxa-  of  the  •  S<x-ii'tt'  lie  T>icnfaisanoe 
Italit-nn-"'  i>f  PariH,  and  a  clicvalitT  nf  the '('(>- 
rutia  d  lLalia.'  He  married  a  daughter  of  Taui- 
burini  Aug.  14,  1847;  aild  in  1874  retired  fr«m 
thestatro.  [J.M.] 
GA.SI'ARINI,  Francesco,  bom  at  Lucca  in 
1665,  according  to  Fetis,  but  the  date  is  possibly 
somewhat  tix>  early.  He  was  a  pupil,  first  of 
C'orvlli  and  afterwards  of  Bcmanlo  Panfjinni, 
was  Maestro  di  Coro  at  the  Ospedalu  di  Pietk 
in  Venice,  and  a  member  of  the  Accadcmia 
Filarmonica.  In  1735  he  was  elected  mtuglrd 
by  the  Chapter  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Init  he  waa 
published  separately.  In  1 838  he  pubUahed  two  already  in  broken  health  at  the  time  of  hia 
▼olames  called  *  Munc  and  Friends ;  or,  Pleasant  appointment,  and  retired  upon  halfpay  in  Augoil 
Recolki-tious  of  a  Dilettante,'— the  utility  of  ^f  the  fullowiiiu  >t  ir.  He  retained  his  poet 
which  is  much  impaired  by  its  fi-e«iuunt  inac-  uomiually,  with  Girulamo  Chiti  for  a  ooadjuton 
icy,— with  a  tliir  l  volume  in  1853.  In  1840  [  until  April  1727,  when  he  died.'  Theodehrated 
adaptt-d  I'(ij.e  s  '  I'uiversal  I'rayer*  to  music    Benedetto  Marcello  was  his  pupil  for  manv  wan 


curacy, 

he  " 

by  Haytlu,  Mozart,  and  Beethoven.  'Sitfhts  in 
Italy,  %xith  some  Account  of  the  present  state  of 
music  and  the  sister  arts  in  that  oountry '  appeared 
in  1847.  Besides  these  woriu  Gardiner  composed 
a  few  anthems.  Ha  died  JUvr,  16,  1853.  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  [W.  H.H.] 

GAKDONI,  Italo,  bom  at  Parma  late  in 
1821,  studied  singing  under  De'  Ccsari.  He 
made  his  d>but  at  Viadana  in  1S40  in  '  Roberto 
Devereux.'  In  the  liamo  ye;ir  he  was  engaged 
by  Ronznni,  with  whom  he  went  to  Turin  and 
jierlin,  where  he  sang  the  r6le  of  Rodrigo,  with 
Rubini  as  Otello.  Kubini  took  a  great  fancy 
for  the  young  artist,  and  predicted  for  him 
a  brilliant  career.    Gardoni  aang  during  two 


pupil 

both  at  Venice  and  at  Rome,  and  a  correspond* 
ence  between  them,  continued  up  to  a  few  weeka 

liefore  the  death  of  Gaspaniii.  tt-stifies  to  the 
esteem  iu  which  the  great  st^holar  held  his 
roaster.  A  profejwional  conflict  between  Gaa* 
]>arini  and  A.  Scarlatti,  the  origin  of  which  was 
unknown  to  Raini,  took  the  fonu  nf  an  exchange 
of  cantatas,  by  no  means  a  regretable  method  of 
retort  between  rival  and  disputative  artists. 

Ga^parini  wn>te  equally  well  for  the  church 
and  for  the  st.age,  and  Ititis  gives  a  list  of  no 
less  than  thirty-two  of  his  (^leraa.  Several  of 
them  were  fitvoutitea  in  London  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century.  He  also  oompoeid  several 
cantatas.   But  the  work  by  which  he  is  now 


•oasons  at  Milan,  and  afterward^  at  Brescia,   beat  remembered  hi  hia  treatise  upon  accompaai* 


Thence  he  went  to  Vienna,  and  sang,  in  comjiany 
with  Viaidot,  Alboni*  and  IWlolini,  in  the  'Bar-  | 
bjere,*'Lfaida,*«le.  In  1844-5  a])|)earedatthe  j 
Acadt'mie  Royale,  criatiiij,'  the  tenor  partft  in 
'  Marie  Stuart/  '  L' Ame  en  peine/  etc.  In  Paris 
Gaidmii  yemdned  fcr  tiurae  yein.  singing  the 
nrtmoilial  rtUt  in  tlie  '  Favorite,* '  Robert  le  Dia- 
Ua^'  *  Charles  Six,'  etc.  In  1847  he  went  to  the 
TliMtre  dee  Italiena,  and  in  the  same  spring  made  | 
his  first  api>eanuice  at  Her  Majesty's  The.itre,  and 
•  by  his  charm  of  person  and  of  voice  (somewhat 
d^^t  though  the  latter  has  proved)  did  more  U) 
fec»^incile  the  public  to  the  lo«8  of  Signor  Mario 
than  could  have  lx*en  expected.  A  word  is  his 
due— aa  the  due  of  a  rral  arCiat^  who  has  finished 
every  phrase  that  he  has  sung,  and  h.is  ji-iinted 
every  word  that  he  has  said.  There  has  always 
■been  the  real  Italian  elegance— and thatmoreuni* 
Tersal  elegance  which  belongs  to  no  oountry — in 
Signor  Gardoni '  (Chorley).  Here  he  created  the 
tenor  n'/r  in  Verdi's  '  >Ia8nadieri.'  Since  then, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  seasons  spent  at 
St.  Petersburg.  Madrid,  Amsterdam,  and  Rome, 
Gardotii  has  o>iiie  every  sprin.,'  to  Lomlin.  and 
returned  to  Paris  ^talieos)  for  the  winter. 

Gardoni  belonged  to  the  ir«bq  eamttere  dasi 
of  tenors.  His  repertfiire  was  rather  exception- 
ally large ;  for  he  sung  in  the  '  Barbiere/  '  L'lta* 
Haaa  in  Algieri,*  and  *Le  Gomta        ai  wdl 


ment  intituleil  'L'Amionim  prattico  al  cemlialo, 
oTvero  r^ole,  osservazioni  cd  avertimoiti  per  bea 
anenare  ifbaMO  e  accompagnare  sopra  il  oembalo^ 
Hjiinetta  cd  organo.'  Tliis  wttrk  was  r«  puMiKhid 
so  lately  as  i8oi  at  Venice,  and  has  maiutidned 
its  position  in  Italyavea  dnoe  the  appearance 
of  the  olearar  and  belter  ananged  treatise  of 
FenarolL  [E.  H.  P.] 

6  ASSHAKN.  FtovTAW  Liofold.  bornMay  4, 
1723.  at  Priix  in  Bohemia  :  in  1 736  ran  away  from 
his  lather  who  wi«ihcd  to  educate  him  as  a  mer- 
chant. By  pUjring  the  harp  he  worked  hia  way 
to  Bolojnia,  where  he  htuilii  d  f  ir  two  yean*  undtf 
Padre  Martini.  He  then  entered  the  service  of 
Count  Laonaiidl  VaiMri  at  Venuee^  and  his  com« 
posit'onifi  were  soon  in  request.    In  176 J 

he  was  invited  to  \'ieuna  a*  a  ballet  couii>t)8er. 
On  the  death  of  Rcutter  in  1 771,  the  Kniperor 
Joseph  II.  appointed  him  Court  Capellmcister 
with  a  salary  of  800  ducats.  Very  soon  after 
entering  on  his  new  office  he  su^^ested  the 
formation  of  the  '  TonktUiatler  Societal'  a  Fund 
for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Vienna  musi- 
oians.  a  society  which  in  1S62  was  riHirgauised 
under  the  name  of  the  'Haydn.'  See  Puhl's 
*Denkschrift,*  eto.  (Vienna  1871).  Gaasmami 
died  .Tan.  1774,  owing  to  a  fall  from  his 
carriage.  He  composed  23  Italian  operas,  of 
wUdi  two  wan  tnaalated  into  Gennan,  *L'Amor 
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»rtigiMm'byNeefe,and*LftConteMiiui'byHill«Pt ! 
He  also  composed  much  church  ■  muaie,  ulikli 
Mozart  thought  more  of  than  of  his  o|>eriM 
(Letter,  Feb.  5,  1783).  Wh*in  at  Leipuc^  he 
■aid  to  Dolai^  wbo  oovld  not  qnite  join  in  Ue 
praifett,  '  Papa,  if  ynu  only  knew  till  we  have  of 
Lis  in  Vienna!  A»  soon  as  I  get  back  1  ikhall 
■tudy  bim    einMil»  and  hope  to  learn  a  gnat 

deal.'  Oar^sinam  cannot  be  BAid  to  )kiv<>  rxer- 
cisud  any  fjiocial  influence  on  the  tlevdoiK-mcut 
of  musical  form  ttfwtod  during  his  time  by 
EmanTit-l  Barh.  liaydn,  and  Mozart.  His  best 
pupil  was  8ali('ri,  who  after  their  fathers 
daalk  aduoted  G—manB'a  dan^iUn  aa  o|m  ra- 
■ingers.  [F,  G.J 

OASTOLDI,  GiovAiWT  Giacomo,  bom  at 
C-arava^'gio  about  the  middle  of  the  l6th  cen- 
tury; maestro  di  ca{>clla  in  Mantua,  an<l  later 
in  Milan  (159a).  Ue  waa  the  author  of  *  Bal- 
letti  da  immare,  cantare,  e  ballare'  (Venice 
l5<>i-5  ;  Antwerp  159^)),  which  are  said  to  have 
served  Morley  as  models  for  his  'Ballets  or 
Fal  bi.*  Two  of  them  are  weD  known  to  Eng- 
lish amateurs  under  the  names  of  *  Maidens  fair 
of  Mantua's  city,'  and  'Soldiers  brave  and 
gallant  be.*  Two  others,  *  Viver  lieto  voglio,' 
and  '  A  lieta  vita,'  are  given  by  Bnrney  111  his 
History  of  Music.  These  were  adopted  ad  Hymn 
tunes  by  Lindemann  in  1597  to  the  wonts 

*  Jesu,  wollst  uns  weison,'  and  '  In  dir  ist  Freude ' 
tespectively  (During,  Choralkunde,  45).    [F.  G.] 

GATES,  Bebxard.  Second  son  of  Bernard 
Gates  of  Weatminster,  QtaL   Bora  ]M<obably  in 

1685  ;  is  mentioned  in  1702  as  one  of  the  Chil- 
dren of  the  Chapel  Royal ;  was  ma<le  a  Gentle- 
man of  the  same  in  1 708  in  place  of  John  Howell, 
who  died  July  1 5,  and  Master  of  the  Choristera, 
Michaebnas  1740,  vice  J.  Church;  resided  in 
James  Street,  Westminster.  In  1758  he  retired 
to  North  Aston,  Oxon.  where  he  died,  Nov.  15, 
1773.  aged  88.  He  was  boned  in  the  Norui 
Cloister  at  WcHtminster,  '  near  liis  wife  and 
daughter.'  Ue  held  the  sinecure  oihce,  now 
•boOdifld,  of  Tuner  of  the  Regab  in  the  King's 
household — see  his  epitaph  at  Aston. 

His  chief  claiin  to  uteutiun  is  his  connexion 
with  Handel,  whose  'Esthi-r'  was  acti-d  undtr 
Gat«  care  by  the  Childr^ii  of  the  ('}iii]iel  Koyal 
at  his  house  Feb.  2,v  1/3 2.  ami  ulttrwartL*  at 
the  Kind's  Theatre,  Haymarket.  He  also  aaog 
one  of  ^e  airs  in  the  Deltiqgeia  le  Deum  on 
ita  first  performance.  [G.] 

•  GAUNTLETT,  Henrt  John,  eldest  son  of 
the  Rev.  Henry  Gauntlett,  was  bom  in  1 806  at 
Wellington,  Salop.  He  waa  educated  by  his 
father,  and  at  an  early  age  evinced  an  aptitude 
for  nuixic,  efpctially  for  playing  on  the  oi^'an. 
His  father  was  presented  to  the  vicaraj^e  of 
Olney,  BtidEt,  and  there,  at  the  age  of  nine, 
young  Oauntlett  entered  on  the  diitiL*  of  hi.i  first 
ui^ganist  appointment.  In  18^6  he  waa  articled 
to  a  solicitor.  Daring  his  clerkship  he  panned 
the  study  of  law  and  inufic  with  c  innl  as^Miiity. 
and  in  162^  ubtaiuod  the  post  ot  organist  uf 


GAITN'TLETT. 

St.  OIave*ih  Southwark,  whkh  he  bald  for  upwardt 
of  20  yean.  Tn  1831  be  waa  admitted  a  lolioitor, 

and  ci.imuLnceil  pr.wi-tice  in  the  City  of  London 
in  partnership  with  a  brother.  About  1836^ 
having  attidned  a  high  reputation  aa  an«vgaii{st» 
he  o'liiirncnml  his  advocat^y  of  a  reform  in  organ 
building  by  the  adoption  of  the  C  organ  in  the 
place  of  the  old  P  and  G  instruments.  He  met 
with  the  strongest  opposition,  but  finding  a  Taln^ 
able  auxiliary  in  William  Hill,  the  organ  builder 
(who,  under  his  superintendence  constructed  tbft 
organs  in  St.  Luke's,  Cheetham,  Manchester; 
iSt.  Peter's,  Corahill ;  Ashton-under-Lyne  church ; 
Dr.  Raffles'  chapel.  Liverpool;  and  St.  John's* 
Calcutta ;  and  reooastructed  tha  lam  ^fffo*  ht 
Bimiingham  Town  Hall,  and  Chmt  Ghnrdi, 
Newgate  Strttt),  he  attained  his  aim.  and 
through  his  exertions  the  C  oi]gan  was  hrmly 
settied  in  England.  In  1836  he  became  organist 
of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street.  In  1842  Dr. 
Howleyi  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music.  About 
the  same  time  he  gave  up  the  law  and  devoteal 
hiuuielf  wholly  to  music,  in  the  year  1 844  Gauut^ 
lett,  in  conjunction  with  Charles  Child  Spenoer, 
drew  attention  to  the  subject  of  Gr^rian  mane 
by  the  publication  of  the  Hymnal  for  Matins  and 
Evensong  (Bell  &  Daldy).  He  took  an  active 
part  in  proinoting  the  extension  of  chonl  worship^ 
and  eompoMd  many  chants  and  anthomi.  Wita 
eipial  artlour  he  laboured  to  increase  the  study 
of  the  works  of  Handel,  Bach,  Beethoven,  Spoliir 
and  HenddMohn,  publishing  arrangemento  «f 
the  choral  and  instruuientJ  fugues  of  Bach; 
Beethoven's  choral  works ;  Cherubini's  ditt<j ; 
the  Overtures  and  CSierases  in  S|x)hrs  'C  ruci- 
ilxion,'  etc.,  for  tlie  organ,  with  jvdal.^.  P.  it  it 
is  as  a  composer  and  editor  of  p^alm  and  hymn 
tunes  that  he  will  ba  beat  remembered.  For 
upwards  of  40  years  he  worked  in  that  field 
with  unw^uied  enthusiasm,  and  there  was 
scarcely  a  publication  of  any  note  issued  during 
that  period  in  which  he  was  not  eaignged  aa 
editor,  assistant,  or  contributor.  Ganatutt  also 
ajipcirt-d  as  a  lecturer  on  music  and  aa  a 
critic  and  reviewer,  and  able  articles  from  hia 
pen,  abounding  in  teaming  and  spirit  (tha 
ojiiiiioiis  confidently  expressed),  will  be  found 
in  the  first  6  voiuuies  of  '  The  Musical  World,' 
in  'The  Morning  P«ist,'  'The  Orohestra,*  and 
•The  Church  Musician.'  After  quitting  St. 
Olave's  and  Christ  Church,  Gauntlett  was  suc- 
cessively organist  of  a  church  at  Ksariogtoa 
Park,  of  Union  Chapel,  Islington  (for  13  years), 
and  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield. 
He  was  cho.xt  u  by  Mendelssohn  to  play  tha 
organ  part  in  his  oratorio,  *  Elijah,'  on  ita  pro» 
duction  at  Birmingham,  Aug.  26,  iS^6.  H« 
died  suddenly,  fr»>m  heart  disease,  Feb.  21,  1876. 

Gauntlett's  nrindpal  pablications,  becidea 
those  mentioned,  ware  'The  Churoh  Hynm  and 
Tune  BfK)k  '  (with  Rev.  W.  J.  Blew"),  1844-51  ; 
CantuB  Meludici,  1 845;  'The  ComprehensiTe 
Tune  Book'  (with  Keams),  1846.7;  *TIm 
Hidlelujah'  (with  Rev.  J.  J.  Waited,  1 848-55; 
j  'The  Congregational  Psalmist'  ^with  Dr.  Allonj, 
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185 1  ;  Carlyle's  'Manual  of  Pialmody/  i860; 
•  Tiine«,  New  and  Old,'  and  Harland's  •  Church 
Psalter  and  Hymnal,'  1868;  'Specimens  of  a 
Catbcdml  Psalter';  'The  Encydopwdia  of  the 
Chant*;  *Hyimti  and  Glorias*;  *8t.  Mavk*t 
Tune  Ii«)«>k':  'Hyinnn  for  Little  Children,' 
and  teveral  collections  of  Christmas  Carols, 
Aiitliemi»  SoQgs,  eto,,  and  tooM  oi^gaa  amuufe- 

[W.H.H.] 


GAVOTTE. 


585 


GA"\T5AUX,  PiKRRE,  hnrn  at  Peziera  Au^. 
1761;  died  insane  at  Ch&rentun  Feb.  5,  i^^f; 
studied  oomposition  under  Beck,  conductor  of  the 
theatre  at  rUmrdeaux.  Thore  he  made  hin  ik'but 
as  tenor  with  a  success  which  dcciiled  hia  future 
eaNflr.  W»  volee  was  warm  and  HexiUfl^  be 
san^  with  great  exjiff^nion,  and  diirinj^  an  en- 
gagement in  Paris  in  17^9  created  uiany  iui- 
portant  pwte.  An  a  composer  be  prodooed 
between  1792  and  181S  no  les-s  than  35  operas, 
written  in  an  cany  and  essentially  dramatic  Ktyle, 
natural  and  tdmple  is  melody,  but  not  charac- 
terised by  depth  or  originality.  Among  these 
may  be  speciiSed  'Les  deux  Suiases*  (1792); 

•  Le  |»etit  Matelot'  (1795'*;  '  L^onore  ou  I'amour 
conjt^(al'  (1798),  the  same  anbiect  which  Bee- 
tlioven  aflerwarda  set  as  *  Fidelio*;  *Le  Boaffe 
et  le  Tailleur'  (1804),  sung  by  Pondiartl  and 
Cinti-Damoreaa  as  late  as  1835,  and  ulayed  in 
London  in  1849;  and  'Monrieur  Deanhainmenax' 
(1S06),  aft«'rv\an1fl  played  as  a  pantomime.  He 
alw>  publinht-il  a  book  ci  Italian  'Causonette' 
dedicated  to  (tarat,  and  another  of  Freneh 

*  Romanct'8  '  lliese  art;  forgotten,  but  some  of 
his  opera  airs  have  maintained  their  po[)iilarity, 
and  occupy  an  honoaraUe  place  in  <jLa  CI*  •In 
Caveau.'  [G.C.J 

GAVIXifo,  PiEHRB,  an  eminent  French 
violin  player.  According  to  some  autiiorities  he 
was  bora  at  Bounleaux  in  1728,  while  others 
give  Paris  and  the  year  1726.  His  instnict^^irs 
are  equally  unknown,  but  it  ia  assumed  that  he 
was  self-taught,  forming  his  style  chiefly  after 
the  ereat  IttJian  violinists,  who  were  then  much 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  in  France.  He  was 
Still  a  boy  when  he  made  his  first  sucoestsftil 
topanranoe  at  the  Concert  unritud  in  1741,  and 
iJfaar  thii  to  the  end  of  Ma  ufe  be  bat  nwaly  left 
Pairie,  where  he  coon  came  to  \h!  coiiriidaiid  as 
the  beat  living  violinist,  and  was  a  great  £aToaiite 
in  fisshionahw  eirelea.  Oantemporary  writers 
attribute  to  him  all  qualities  of  a  really  ^ti  at 
perfonner — wonderful  execution,  a  great  tone, 
■pint  and  fteling.  His  fiery  temperatnent  at 
one  time  got  him  into  conHiderable  troul  le  :  he 
bocatne  involved  in  a  liaiton  with  a  lady  of  the 
court,  and  on  being  detected  had  to  fly  fVi>m 
P.-iris,  but  was  captured  and  impri*)ned  for  a 
year.  This  experience  effectually  boIx  wxI  him, 
^ad  we  are  assured  that  later  in  life  he  wa«  as 
much  eateemed  for  hiii  social  virliu-s  as  for  his 
artistio  gifta.  During  his  imprisuument  he  com- 
posed a  piece  which,  under  the  name  of  'Komance 
«le(iavinies,'fur  a  long  time  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  in  P'rance,  and,  aooording  to  F^tis, 
pud  lo  mova  Hm  haaicn  to  tcnii^  when  par* 


foimed  bjr  the  oompoeer.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  CoBMrvaloiM  in  1794,  GaviniA  waa  1^ 
pointed  to  a  onliMwndiip  of  the  violin.  He  died 
at  Paris  in  1800. 

In  ¥naM9  Qvnviia  fa  genendly  comMered  fbo 
founder  of  th<-  gri-at  Frnu  h  s<  hiH)l  of  violinistti. 
This  is  tnie  in  one  tteuHe.  au  he  was  the  first  pro* 
feesor  of  the  violin  at  the  Conservatoire,  but  with 
such  a  jinihri'Rsor  as  IvecLiir,  the  tif.lf  .ijifcars 
at  least  diuputable.  V'iotti  i^  baid  lo  have  hpokea 
of  him  as  the  French  Tartini.  But,  altboa|^ 
there  run  be  no  doubt  thrit  (lavinies  did  more 
than  any  one  before  him  towards  transplanting 
inu>  France  the  true  and  earnest  style  of  the 
great  Italian  school  of  violin-plaj'ing,  it  is  im« 
possible  to  rank  him  in  any  way  with  Tartini  as 
a  oompooer  for  the  violin  or  even  as  a  perfonner. 
His  works,  while  not  devoid  of  a  certain  pathetic 
dignity,  do  not  shew  an  individual  original  style, 
and  are  in  ever\'  respect  inferior  to  Tartini's 
masteraieoea.  They  are  on  the  whole  rather  diy 
and  lalxmred.  On  the  other  band  it  mnat  bo 
granted  that  tin  y  indicate  considerable  advance 
in  technical  execution.  Uis  most  celebrated 
work, '  Lea  vingt-qnatraa  Mating*  snrpaMee  in 
difficulty  anything  ever  written  V»y  Turtini,  and 
as  we  are  assured  that  Gaviuius  used  to  play  them 
even  in  hit  oM  ago  witli  the  greatest  perfection, 
we  most  assume  him  to  have  poftiie^scd  an  eminent 
execution.  But  it  cannot  b<t  ilenied  that  his  man- 
ner of  writing  for  the  violin,  and  the  peculiar 
class  of  difficidties  wliich  his  studit  s  eonta'n, 
show  a  tendency  to  go  beyond  the  natural 
resoonMB  of  the  instrument— in  fact,  a  tendenqf 
to  exaggeration,  such  as  invariably  makes  ita 
appearance  after  a  classical  period  in  any  art, 
and  such  as.  in  the  art  of  violin  playing  in  i>ar- 
ticuhir,  is  repreoented  towards  Uie  end  the  last 
century  by  the  nuMtars  wbo  Hved  after  Tuiini 
and  before  Viotti.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Gavinica'  'Matiniea'  oannot  be  ranked  with  the 
olairieal  itndies  of  Rode,  KrentBer,  and  FiofillOi 
This  however  din-K  not  pro  hnie  tln  ir  being  botk 
of  interest  and  use  to  advanced  students. 

Capron,  RoUnean,  and  Le  Due  afntf,  are  Hm 
best  know-n  of  GaviniiV  numerous  pupils.  Itesides 
the  '  Matinees '  he  published  6  Concertos  fur  the 
Violin,  2  sets  of  Sonataa  finr  VioHn  and  Bans 
(some  of  winch  have  been  recently  republished 
by  Alard  and  David),  5  Sonatas  for  Violin  Solo 
(one  of  tbamontitlod'LeTombeau  deGavinies'). 
He  also  com|ywed  an  opera  which  waa  played  at 
the  C<Mnvdie-ltalieiwe  in  1760.  [^•^•1 

GAVOTTB.    A  VmuA  daaoe,  iho  name 

which  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Gavots,  or 
l>e4:*|>le  of  the  jHtj/g  de  Gap  in  Dauphine.  Ita 
original  peculiarity  as  a  dante  grace  was  that  the 
dancers  liftiil  their  feet  fnmi  the  ground,  while 
in  former  dan»e«  yrave*  they  walked  or  shufHed 
— ( littr^.  It  ia  fai  common  time,  of  moderately 
quick  movement,  and  in  two  p.trts,  each  of  which 
is,  as  usual  with  the  older  dances,  re{>eated.  In 
the  original  form  of  the  dance  the  first  part  con- 
sisted of  four  and  the  second  of  eight  bars ;  when 
introduced  aa  one  of  the  movements  of  a  suite,  it 
hao  no  find  namber  of  ban.  The  ftUowing  ia 
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the  fiiat  atrain  of  tha  first  gavotte  in  Bach't  Suite 


The  gftToCte  ilionM  always  heq^n  on  the  tliird 
beat  of  tho  bar,  LAch  purt  finwhing,  therefore, 
with  a  half-bar,  which  must  oontain  a  minioi, 
aad  not  two  on)tdiett.    Oooasional  exceptions 

may  bo  found  to  thv  Tn\e  that  the  gavotte  is  to 
begin  on  the  third  crotchet,  as,  for  instance,  in 
thatof  Nasoffiadi'fl  '  Sidtea  naa^aises,' wldob 

WHnmmiccH  ou  the  first  crotchet,  of  which,  how* 
ever,  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  some  editions 
it  is  termed  an*  Anghuse.*   In  any  case  it  is  not 

strictly  H  gavotte.    Tlic  same  inny  lie  mid  of  the 

*  gavotte'  in  G  luck's  'Orphee,'  which  begins  on 
the  fourth  beat  of  the  bar,  and  should  therefore 
rather  have  be«n  niarktd  'Tempo  di  Gavotta.' 
A  second  ^votte  fre<piently  succeeds  the  ftrst 
as  a  '  trio,  in  the  modem  sense  of  tliai  tsrm. 
This  second  gavotte  is  either  Himih^r  in  construe- 
Uoa  to  the  m«t»  as  in  liiK-h's  Suito  in  B  minor 
(' Kmnz^isiadie  Ouverture'),  or  is  a  Musette, 
i  e.  founded  on  a  '  drone- basi</  as  in  the  third 
Mid  sixth  of  Baoh*a  •  Suites  Anglaises.'  The  pod- 
tiou  of  tlie  gavotte  in  the  suite  is  not  invariable, 
but  it  usually  follows  the  aarabande,  though 
oooasionaUy  (as  in  Baoh's  Suite  in  B  minor  above 
referred  to ),  it  pxeoedes  it.  [B,  P.] 

GAWLER.an  organist  in  T.onilon  in  tho  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  published  a  collection 
of  psalm  tunes  with  interbuies,  under  the  title  of 
'HarmoniaSaora';  'Dr.Watts's  Divine  P.Hibus'; 
'.Lessons  ibr  the  Harpsichord,'  and  two  seu  of 

*  Voluntai  iea  for  the  Organ.'  (W. H.H.j 

GAWTHORX,  Nathaxiel,  clerk  at  the  Fridav 
Lecture  in  Eiust  I'heiip,  published  in  1730  a 
collection  of  psalm  tunes  in  4  parts  under  the 
title  of  'Haniionia  I'erfecta,*  containing  also 
some  h>Tnn«  and  anthems,  and  an  Intndaetion 
to  Psalmody.  tW.H.H.j 

GAZZA  T.ADRA.  LA  (the  thievin-  magpie). 
Acouuc  opera  iu  two  acts ;  libretto  byGherardini ; 
music  by  Rossini ;  prodooed  at  La  8cala,  Milan, 
in  the  Sprmg  of  1817,  in  L<jndon  at  the  King's 
Theatre  March  10,  183 1,  and  in  Paris  Sept.  18. 
In  Kiiglish  i,atlai)ted  bv  Bishop)  as  «innetta,  or 
the  Maidof  Palaiieaiif^at  GovcntGaidcn,  Feb  4! 
1830.  fG^-j 

6AZZANIGA,  Gtvbxppe,  on©  of  the  most 
colobratcHl  opera  comjwserH  of  In's  time,  Ijorn  ni 
Vcroim,  Oct.  1 743 ;  pupU  of  Poipora,  both  in 
Venice  and  at  San  Onofrio  in  NapW  He  also 
Btiidiixl  umh  r  Piceinni.  ThrouLjh  Sacchiui's  in- 
fluence his  tirst  oi>era  '11  liutocieco'  was  per- 
formed in  Viennn  (1770).  Among  hb  nuny 
Ppeiaa  maj  be  mentioned  «il  oonvietato  i 


GEIGEN-PRINCU'AL. 

pieiro^'the  forerunner  of  'Don  Giovanni,'  whidi 
nad  an  extraordiuary  success  in  Venice  (1787), 
Ferr.ira,  Rome,  Bergamo,  and  Loadoo,  where  it 
was  performed  repeatedly.  Gananiga  waa  after- 
muds  maestro  di  capdHa  at  OkesMna^  where  hs 
devoted  himself  entivaljp  to  duBchmtudct.  [F.6.] 

GEBAUF.R,  Fba»z  Xaver,  bom  in  17S4  at 
Eckersdorf,  Glatz,  Pru'-sian  Silesia,  rtx^ived  his 
ea/ly  musical  education  from  his  father,  the  vil- 
lage schoolmaster.  In  1804  Ike  became  orgadst 
at  Frankenstein;  and  in  1 810  went  to  N'ienna, 
where  he  soon  became  known  for  his  extraor- 
dinarj-  execution  on  the  Jews-harp,  and  lived  fcf 
giving  excellent  pianoforte  leti»on8,  and  p]a\ing 
the  oello.  In  1816  he  was  apj^nnted  Choc- 
•lirector  of  the  chun  h  of  St.  Augustin,  and  these, 
thanks  to  his  indefatigable  eflfosta,  the  laig« 
vrarks  of  tiw  great  masters  were  aatufiMtorify 
performed.  He  was  aL^o  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  active  members  of  the  'Gesellschafl  der 
MusikAeande,*foandedini8i3.  In  181 9. through 
his  endenvourH,  wen-  Htartod  the  Spirituel  ( moerle 
which  continued  iu  existence  until  1848,  and 
into  the  programmes  of  which  none  bat  eterii^ 
works  were  aduiittt-d.  [SeeSPIKIT0EL  Coxcerte  ' 
Gcbauer  was  the  tirst  conducts,  but  did  not  Im^ 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours.  In  Oct.  i8ai  he 
returned  from  a  journey  to  Switzerland 
ill,  and  died  in  Vienna  on  the  13th  Dec.,  sincerely 
regretted  as  a  sterling  musician  and  an  npri::ht 
man.  Ue pubUshed  a  few  Lie<h  r,  an.l  left  a  ^nL^ 
nnmber  or  ehoml  comp<H4ition8  m  ALS.  He  ws* 
intimate  with  Beethoven,  who  in  a  note  preserved 
bybe^fried  ('Beethovens  Studien,"  Anh.  and 
Nohl  s  Briefo,  No.  234),  puns  upon  his  mime  in 
his  favourite  styls^  calling  him  *Geh*  Bauer '  and 
*der  Bauer.'  [C.F.P.] 

GEDACKT-WORK  (i.e.  g»Jeclt\  All  the 
Flue-stops  of  an  Organ  composed  of  pij^KM  iliat 
are  entirely  covered  or  closed  iu  at  tiie  top  are 
members  of  the  '  Gedackt '  or  Covered  1  »  .  .rk.  To 
this  class  therefore  belong  the  Sub-Bourdon.  32  ; 
Bourdon,  1 6 ;  Slopped  Diafmsou,  8 ;  and  Stofiped 
Flute^  4  feet- tone.  When  miide  to  a  'small 
scale,  and  roioed  so  as  to  jaoduoe  a  sweet  tooe, 
the  adjective  'rj.  l.li  h'  is  prefi.\ed,  as  LieUieh 
Bourdon,  16,  Lieblich  Gedackt.  8,  Lioblich  Hote, 
4  foet-tone.  Large  8topp<Kl  pipes  are  generaliy 
made  of  woofi ;  the  smaller  ones  eith  -r  ot  wood  ct 
metal.  Covered  fcitops  were  first  made  in  Germany, 
in  the  early  port  of  the  itith  omtuiy.    [EL  J.H.] 

OBIGENPRTNCIPAL,  tfcViolln  DiAj4«.in. 
An  organ  stop  of  8  feet  *)r  umVm  pitch  :  crisp  ie 
tone,  and  much  resembling  the  violin  in  quaUlj. 
A  •  vioU  and  violin*  «u>p  originally  formed  cae 
of  the  features  in  the  clioir  organ  of  tlie  instra- 
inent  in  the  Temple  Chuivh,  built  by  FatiMT 
Smith  in  1688:  but  aeems  to  have  been  removed 
shortly  afterwanls  to  inaiM  room  f  r  an  a.l- 
ditional  reed  Htop.  The  Geigen-principal  was 
Hrst  brought  under  notice  in  felnglaad  in  ri it— I 
times  by  Herr  Schnlze.  who  intnjxiuix^l  ti^),  one 
of  8  feet  and  auoUier  of  4,  into  the  admirable 
little  oqgaa  he  aeat  to  the  Gteet 
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1851.   Thd'ttop  WM  suhMqiiMitly  aclopted  by 

tlif  Engliiih  (in,'an-hiiiM<T.  Mr.  I^^wih,  who  ha« 
made  soveral  excellent  apociuieiis  of  it.  [K.J.H.] 

OELINBK,  JoBsra.  Meular  priest.  ooinpo«er 
of  variattMiis  fur  [liaiioforte^  boni  Dt-r.  3,  1758, 
at  Selcz  in  Bohemia,  where  bis  fittber  was  achool- 
nuMter.  He  was  well-grotmded  in  music  at 
hmiK'  .ukI  nti  '^'iiiiiu'  t"  l*r:ii;ue  to  complete  ln^ 
philoso^thiral  stu(lK:s  V h >k  Icssunii  fn>m  Segert  in 
oonponti  'ii  Mid  orL'an  playin^r.  In  1 783  he  be- 
oanu-  A  divinity  btiidi  nt  at  ihv  ( I I'tuTal  Seminar, 
the  orche»lra  of  \%hioh  at  that  timo  executed 
standard  works  so  wuU  as  to  elicit  praise  from 
Mozart  himself  when  in  I'ra;,'ue,  ^I<iz4irt  .iIho 
applauded  Gelinik's  pianofnrto  jilaying,  and 
encouraged  him  to  per»evere.  In  1786  he 
was  ordained  priest,  and  became  domestic  chap- 
lain and  pianoforte  teacher  to  Prince  Joseph 
Kinsky,  who  settl'nl  an  income  Uj'  n  liirn  for 
life,  and  took  him  to  Vienna^  whero  bo  studied 
with  Albraehtsberger.  He  fhen  nooompmnied 
Prince  Poniatowsky  to  Borne,  with  the  view  t<i 
obtain  further  instruction,  but  illness  obliged 
liiin  to  retom  to  Viennn.  There  he  beeane  the 
IhvOttrite  pianoforte  teacher  of  the  nobilitv,  auil 
was  liberally  paid.  In  1795  he  entered  Prince 
BsterhaiT^*  hovsdiold  m  chaplnfa  and  music 
master,  and  remained  there  till  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  Vienna  April  13,  1825.  For 
Geltnek's  relation^!  with  Beethoven  see  p.  1 68a  ; 
jand  Czemy  in  Pnlil's  '  Jahreeberioht  dot  Conser- 
vatoriumii  in  Wien,'  1869-70. 

Uelinck  compo»ed  with  case  and  n^lWty; 
both  ho  and  his  publishers  made  large  profits 
fiom  his  works,  the  variations  in  the  fabhionablo 
style  of  the  day  especially  having  a  ready  sale. 
Of  theitc  alone  there  is  a  thematic  catali>$rue 
((iffcnbach,  Andre)  containing  98,  with  spaces 
for  more.  The  monotony  which  wai  oBO  of  their 
weak  points  is  well  hit  in  Weber's  epigram  : — 

'An  den  berUhmten  Yariatknaen-Schmidt  Gelinek. 

Kefai  TbPDUk  in  d«r  Welt  Tsndumte  dcin  Gcnio, 
DMSlBBiteUte  allein-Dich  sellMt— Tariint  Du  nie.* 

Althoni,'h  at  tli.it  time  the  rage,  theyare  shallow 
aud  iiujitirticial ;  and  like  his  fisntasias,  rondos, 
maitJies,  daaoo4norie  and  nmuigemcnki,  his  few 
■onatM,  songs,  etc.  are  all  now  forgotten.  Not- 
withstanding considerable  losses,  Gelinek  left 
42,000  gttkkn  (•boot  £4000)  MBOng  his  poor 
wbitions,  [C.  F.  p.] 

GEM  IN  IAN' I,  Francesco,  an  eminent  violin- 
player  and  composer,  wan  bom  at  Lucca  in  i6So. 
His  first  teacher  on  the  violin  wa«  Carlo  Anibn)- 
gio  Lonati,  Bumamu«l  '  il  Gobbo.'  at  Milan,  lie 
Afterwards  studied  under  Corelli  at  Borne,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  instruction  in  oomposition 
from  Alessandro  Scarlatti.  Oeminiani  must  be 
otnsidered  one  of  the  foremost  reprcHentativee  of 
the  eohool  of  Corelli,  howevw  different,  owing 
to  the  peoaUarity  of  his  eharaeter  and  talent,  he 
prove*!  himself  to  be  us  a  perfonner  and  com- 
poser from  his  great  master.  While  olasiical 
lieauty  and  imperturbable  dignity  were  the  main 
charurteri.Htics  of  Corelli's  styh',  Geniiniani's  un- 
bounded vivacity  of  temperament  shewed  itself 


la  his  performances,  which  oontempomry  critkss 

inv.-vri.ibly  d<  >crilii- a.-i  (vreiitric.  Taitiiii  is  haid 
to  have  spoken  of  him  as  '  ii  fuiiljundo  <jemi> 
niani.*  This  easOy  aoeoonta  tat  the  fact  that^ 
however  fn"tat  hi-^  hucci  si?  as  ri  S<>lo-player,  he 
failed  as  a  leailer  and  n inductor,  from  want 
of  the  nece«.Hary  calmneMi  an<l  control,  Bumey 
relates,  on  the  authority  of  r.:ir}"  ll.'v.  that  he  h-^t 
the  jxwt  of  leader  of  the  upera  iwiud  at  Naples 
l>ccauHe  'none  of  the  performers  were  able  to 
follow  him  in  his  tempo  rubato  and  other  un- 
ex{>ected  accelerations  and  relaxations  of  mea- 
sure,' and  that  'after  this  discovery  he  was  never 
trusted  with  a  better  part  than  tenor  during  hia 
residence  in  that  city.' 

In  1 7l4he  came  to  England,  and  quickly  gained 
a  great  reputation  as  a  virtuoso,  although  he 
appear*  to  hare  but  rarely  played  in  public,  and 
t')  liave  supjM'rted  hiniM-lt'  by  tc'vchinir  ami  plav- 
ing  in  the  houses  of  the  nobility.  When  invitod 
to  play  at  a  ooiurt*conoert,  Im  only  consented  under 
the  condition  that  Handel  Khould  acoonq'.uis  liim. 
If  nevertheless  he  failed  to  gain  an  established 
and  leeun  porition  in  life,  this  again  is  attrl* 
btitable  to  tne  iH-culiarity  and  eccentricity  of  his 
character,  which  did  nut  allow  him  to  make  the 
I  best  of  his  opportunities  or  to  puime  any  definite 
plan  of  life.  While  he  made  but  rare  use  of  his 
really  great  talent  as  a  ixTfoniier,  he  wpent  much 
I  time  in  w  ritiui,'  theoretical  works  of  but  doubtful 
1  value.    He  also  indulged  in  a  foolish  passion  for 

ideating  in  pictures,  without,  we  are  assured, 
having  much  knowledge  of  the  subject.  This  at 
one  time  involved  him  in  difficulties  and  brought 
I  him  even  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  only 
extricated  by  Ijonl  £Usex,  his  frientl  and  pupil. 
I  Tlua  same  nobleman  piooured  for  him  the  poet 
of  oonduetor  of  the  Viceroy's  band  at  Dublin.  It 

is  8Up{>ose<l  that  Horace  Walpole  objerte<l  tO  this 

appointment  on  account  of  Geminiani  bei^g  a 
Rooiaa  CathoHe.   At  all  events  it  was  not  Oend* 

niani,  but  l)ll1hlu^T,  his  pu|)il,  who  \v«  nt  to  Dulilin. 

In  1 74b  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he 
noiained  till  1755.  Nothing  however  is  known 
about  his  doinqx  there,  cxt-ept  tliat  h>-  liriiii,'ht  otit 
:  a  new  edition  of  his  8olo-Souatas.  Ji'roui  I'aris 
he  returned  to  London,  and  he  died  in  1761  al 
Dublin,  where  he  was  visiting  Dubourg. 

Geminiani  and  N'eracini  ^see  that  name),  com- 
ing at  alwut  the  same  time  to  England,  found 
the  art  of  violin-playing  in  every  re«]iect  in  its 
infancy.  Corelli's  Solos  were  c<iusidered  to  afford 
almost  insurmountable  dithculties  of  execution. 
Now  Geminiani  not  only  |ilayed  these,  but  in  his 
own  compositions  shows  considerable  progress  in 
the  technicpie  of  tho  violin,  by  freely  employing 
the  shift,  and  by  frei^uent  use  of  double-stops. 
Bumey  naively  enough  assures  his  readers  that 
scMne  of  (ieminiani's  >)onataH  were  too  difficult  to 
be  nUyedby  any  one.  Uts  published  oompoeitiona 
— Sonataa  and  Conoertos  for  the  violin— show 

him  to  Imve  been  a  <1<  s  n-  musician,  but,  witli  all 
his  impetuoeity,  wanting  in  ori^jinality  and  indivi* 
duality.  His  slow  movemeota  are  more  modem 

in  feeUntr  than  most  of  Corelli's,  bt.'iring  a  certain 
likcmaai  to  Tartini  s  style,  though  without  ever 
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equalling  the  hcvi  works  of  that  great  magter. 
Hia  Alle^frcN*  have  a  more  duvel(j]>ed  and  freer 
§Bm  Hhun  those  of  C!oreUi,  but  it  is  groea 
exa$rgeratii>n  of  Bumey,  to  deaoribe  them  aa 
er4;entric  and  rhapsodic. 

The  moet  valuable  contribution  however  which 
he  haa  made  to  the  literature  of  the  instrtunent 
is  hie  'Art  of  Plajring  the Violili.  London,  1 740.* 
This  book,  written  in  EngliBh,  was  the  very  first 
of  ita  kind  ever  publiahed  in  any  oountrv ;  six 
years  earlier  thaa  Leopold  Motaii*8  Violin* 
School.  It  hau  the  ]i,Tc.it  int  rlt  of  hanilin^  down 
to  posterity  the  principles  of  the  art  of  ulaying 
the  violin,  aa  they  ware  finally  eataUiaiMd  by 
Corelli.  The  rules  which  Geniiniani  gives  for 
holdins  the  violin  and  b<iw,  the  management  of 
the  len  hand  and  the  riffht  arm,  are  the  same  aa 
are  recognized  in  our  (lays.  In  one  particular 
p  lint  hu  even  api>eara  to  have  been  in  advance 
of  hiH  time,  since  he  recommends  the  holding 
of  the  violin  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  tail- 
piece— a  i)ractice  now  univenfally  accepte<l  and 
indi8{>enHable  fur  a  hi^^MT  dereloiment  of  the 
technique — but,  strange  aa  it  aeems,  not  adopted 
either  by  Leopold  Mozart  or  by  the  masters  uf 
the  German  school  uKil  ttw  Mginsiqg  <tt  the 
proaont  oentory. 

Hia  other  flieotetleal  works— a  *  Treatise  on 
Memory,*  a  '  Treatise  on  Good  Taste,'  '  The  Art 
of  i'iaying  the  Guitar,'  '  The  Ait  of  Acoompani- 
xnent* — are  of  little  value,  although  they  ap> 
peared  not  only  in  Ko^ilh,  hot  in  Ituiail,  Aenui, 
Germ&n,  and  Dutch. 

Of  original  compoeHloni  he  publiahed  the  foI> 
lowing: — XII  SoloM,  op.  I.  I/oudon  1716;  Six 
Conc-ertm  in  seven  parts,  op.  2.  London  1732, 
and  Paris  1 755,  in  aooru ;  6  Conoertoa,  op.  3, 
London  and  Paris  1775  ;  XII  Solos,  op.  4,  Lon- 
don 1 739  ;  6  Solos  fur  Violoncello,  op.  these 
•re  anangenents  from  the  violin-solos) ;  6  Con- 
certos, op.  6.  London  1741  ;  Six  Concertos  in  8 
parts,  op.  7;  XII  Sonatas  for  Violin,  op.  li, 
London  1758;  XII  IVkw  ud  VI  Trios,  the 
latter  arrangements  of  op.  i ;  Leesons  for  tlte 
Harpsichord,  Ix)ndon.  He  also  made  and  pub- 
lished in  London  an  arrangement  of  Corelli's 
8i>los,  op.  f,  as  'C-oncerti  gross!.' 

GKMSHOUN  ^i.  e.  Chamois  horn),  an  orgau- 
■top  8,  4,  or  3  feet  in  length,  the  pipes  of  which, 
generally  of  metal,  are  taper  Mhapied,  being  only 
about  one  third  the  size  at  the  top  that  they  are 
at  the  mouth,  with  a  tone  somewbikt  lighter  than 
that  of  a  cylindrical  stop  of  the  same  scale  at  the 
mouth  ;  and  very  musical.  It  was  6rst  intro- 
duced here  by  Father  Smith,  who  placed  one  in 
iho  oboir  orgitn  at  the  Temple.  It  paaeed  out  of 
eight  for  many  years ;  but  was  reintrodoead  by 
the  l,iu>  Mr.  Wiiliam  Hill,  Mid  haa  mnained  in 
great  favour  ever  since.  [E.J.H.] 

GENERALI,  Pietbo,  bom  Oct.  4,  1783.  at 
^laseerano,  near  Vercelli.  His  real  name  was 
Mercandetti,  but  hia  father  becoming  bankrupt 
ehnaged  hia  name  and  removed  to  Rnme.  Pietro 
atadied  muHit  iniilt  r  ( riovanni  Massi,  a  pupil  of 
Dnranie,  and  soon  wrote  masses  and  church 
made  In  1800  he  fnodnoedhia  first  opera, 'Gli 
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Amanti  rMicoli,'  aler  which  he  travelled  to 
Southern  luily,  and  coming  back  to  Rome  in 
1 801  eiMK^ioscd  a  cantata,  'Rtmia  Ulxrata,'  and 
two  operas, '  II  Duca  Nottolone'  and  '  La  Villana 
al  cimento.'  These  were  followed  by '  Le  Geloae 
di  Giorgio'  (Bologna  i S02) ;  '  Pamela  nubile'  and 
'La  Calzolaja'  (Venice  180A):  'MiaantropU  a 
pentimento,'  after  a  play  of  Kotaebae*e;  *GH 
Effetti  della  soniiglianza'  (ibiJ  i^^o;  1  ;  .%n.I  'Don 
Chiaciotto'  (Milan  1805).  These  are  for  the 
moat  part  opfre  bufe;  tM  an  attem^it  at  ep*A 
itfini  uf  na,  '  (>rgoglio  e  T'tniliiiz;one  (Venice^ 
waa  a  failure.  In  1807  he  wrute  '  Lldolo  Cineae* 
for  San  CSarlo,  and  'Lo  Spoeo  in  Bena^*  Cor 
Florence.  Many  other  comic  openm  wt-re  wtll 
received  in  Venice,  e»«i>ecially  '  Adelina,'  a  fare*, 
'La  Moglie  di  tre  mariti,'  and  his  tktf-if  omrt 
*I  Baccanali  di  Roma*  ^ Venice  I'^iS^.  In  x).k 
meantime  Roasini  had  come  to  the  trout^  ani 
Generali's  popniarity  aufiered.  After  astenl 
doubtful  successes  he  withdrew  to  Novtu^  an>l 
accepted  the  post  of  maestro  di  capella  to  th« 
cathedraL  In  hia  retirement  he  studied  Rassini's 
style,  appropriating  as  much  of  it  as  he  could ; 
and  in  1827  reappeared,  first  at  Trieste  and  then 
at  Venice,  where  his  '  Francesca  di  Rimini '  (I>ec. 
36,  1829)  was  a  total  &ilure.  He  returned  t» 
Novara,  and  died  there  Nov.  3,  1832.  Hit 
operaa  nuui1>cr  in  all  more  than  45.  Generah's 
reputation,  says  Fetia,  reata  on  hia  having  been 
me  fint  to  employ  oertain  hamoniee  and  nodv* 
lations  of  which  Rossini  took  advantaije.  In 
£MSt  he  was  the  true  precursor  of  Roasini,  bat 
the  latter  possessed  gemva.  whfle  Gemerali  had 
only  talent.  An  'Elogio'  of  him  by  C.  PiocoU 
was  published  at  Novara  in  1833.  C^-^»-] 

GENET,  Eleazab,  also  caUed  Carpentkas 
after  the  French  town  in  which  he  was  hnm. 
was  priest,  singer,  and  oompoaer,  attached  to  the 
papal  court  in  Che  time  of  Leo  X.  He  waa  mads 
a  bishop  in  1518,  and  was  soon  aftcrwanhi  sent  hf 
the  Pope  on  a  miaaion  to  Avignon,  whara  he  aeeaM 
to  'have  ipent  the  rest  of  hie  lilh.  He  onee 
rr\ i-<it<:d  Komo,  and  during  his  stay  there  his 
'  Lamentations'  for  Holy  Week  were  perfonasil 
by  hiafbrmerooUeaguee.  Strode  bjmanydelBetii. 
ho  mafle  considerable  alterations  in  his  woric. 
had  a  magnificent  copy  made,  which  ia  still 
preserved  in  the  Ponnwal  O^pal,  vbA  wrota 
a  dedication  to  ClenMBt  VII,  wno  was  Pope  al 
the  time.  Of  detached  {^eoea  by  G  net  in  the 
various  coUeotiona  of  the  time,  we  know  very 
few.  Two  motets  from  the  ist  and  3rd  lxx^>k» 
the  'Motetti  della  Corona*  (Petrucci,  Fusacm- 
brone,  1514^,  2  ]>^alms  from  the  '  Paalinom 
Selectorum  Tom. II.*  (Petreiim.  Niireml>«v'  i.*^.^9\ 
and  a  few  twoft.-u't  motet«  {)riQtod  by  Uaniaae 
in  154.^,  a  slender  l^acy,  if  in  troth  tfceee  had 
been  all  the  works — and  they  were  very  nearly 
being  all — that  were  to  come  to  us ;  for  Genet's 
poiiition  and  the  powerful  ]iatronnge  he  enjoyed 
made  him  independent  of  the  usual  ooUectioai 
and  puUishers,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  out  his 
works  in  mi  exceptional  way,  which  alm^t 
resulted  in  theic  being  lost  to  jxieterity.  It  waa 
only  n  finr  yeais  1^  Oat  •  copy,  the  only  one 
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known  at  present,  of  4  splendid  volimies,  printed 
by  De  Channay  for  Genet  at  Av^non,  was  found 
in  the  JmperiiJ  Library  at  Vienna.  These  books 
sre  remarKable  for  being  the  first  to  introduce 
Briani's  new  types,  in  which  the  notes  are  round 
jpitead  of  aquare  and  diamond  alukped,  and,  what 
ii  nracii  more  iin^xirtont,  ligatnrea  are  alMiidaiMd, 
and  the  complicated  kvhU-ui  in  which  the  mma 
notes  have  different  meanings  at  different  times 
giTw  plaoe  to  a  simple  method,  raeli  aa  tre  me 
at  [irtsont,  in  which  the  nntcK  bear  at  all  times 
a  fixed  ratio  to  each  other.  Tiiia  improvement, 
lini  introdooed  in  the  pubUoalkii  of  Oeiiei*t 
works,  may,  we  think,  l>e  fairly  attrilnitcd  to 
his  suggestion.  Of  the  4  volumes  the  l  at  contains 
5  Masses — '  Se  mieulx  ne  vient,'  *  A  I'ombre  d'un  I 
buissonet,'  '  Le  c<eur  fut  mien,'  *  Foreeulemeut,'  ' 
auui  '  Encore  iray  je  jouer.*  The  2nd  volume  I 
oonteina  Hymns  for  the  principal  church  festivals  I 
of  the  year,  the  3rd,  Lamentations,  and  the  4th  ' 
a  collection  of  Magnificats.  The  com{x»sur,  who 
cared  so  little  for  a  wide  popularity  in  his  life- 
time, and  wTote  with  the  leameti  musicians  of 
the  Papal  Chajx-'l  in  mind's  eye  rather  than 
the  gmeral  public,  who  Mcome<i  the  popular 
editions  and  published  his  works  for  a  chosen 
few,  does  not  belie  his  character  in  the  works 
theuiselvei.  We  have  in  them  music  that 
•ppeals  to  wriooB  and  learaed  musioiani  alone. 

and  dignified,  the  biahop4mufeian  writes 
as  if  from  his  episcopal  throne,  unlH  iuliiii^  and 
severe  in  style,  but  appealing  not  in  vain  to  the 
sympathy  of  hls  Roman  oolleaguee,  who  Indeed 
valued  so  hii,'hly  and  cherisheti  so  long  the  works 
he  f^ve  them,  that  50  jears  after  his  death  i 
nothu^  I«H  than  the  apodal  command  of  Pope 
Sixtus  IV  could  shake  their  finn  a<lherenc«  to  ' 
the  '  Lamentations'  of  Genet  or  cause  them  to  1 
reoogniae  in  place  of  them  those  of  the  popular 
Palcstrina.    Much  of  Genet's  music  was  written 
in  the  short  intervals  of  comi>arative  health  | 
nllowed  him  by  an  agoniatng  complaint  which  I 
attacked  him  in  the  ears  and  brnin.  wjw  lieyond  | 
the  experience  of  his  physicians,  and  embittereil  , 
thelMtyewiofhlslik  [J.B.a.B.] 

OKRBER,  Heinrtch  Xicor.AUS,  bom  1702  in 
the  principality  of  Schwarzhuiv ;  son  of  a  peasant, 
atooed  ■t'tbe  Univflraity  of  Lripzig,  where  Ua 
1<  >ve  of  music  found  encouragement  in  the  teaching 
Aud  conversation  of  Sebastian  Bach  ;  in  1728  he 
was  organist  at  Heringen,  and  1731  oowt  organist 
at  SfjiulcrMhauKcn.    lltTc  fur  the  first  time  he 
felt  himself  safe,  as,  on  iU'count  of  his  extra- 
ordinaiy  height,  he  had  l>een  conKtantly  pursued 
by  the  recniitinp  officers  of  Frederic  William  I. 
He  composed  much  for  cla\ner,  organ,  and  harp  ; 
A  complete  Choralbuch,  with  figured  baKses  ;  and 
variations  on  chorales,  long  and  widely  usctl. 
Hg  also  made  musical  instruments,  and  planncil 
anany  improvements  and  new  inventions.  Among 
others  a  kind  of  rebeck,  haritsichord-shape,  with  a 
compass  of  4  octaves ;  the  keys  liberated  wooden 
ImJIs  which  struck  on  bars  of  wood,  and  thus 
prodooed  the  notea.  Ftobl  1 749  Gerber  waa  also 
ooort  lecwtMy.  He  died  Aug.  6,  1 775. 
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hausen  Sept.  2q,  1746;  learned  singing  and 
clavier  from  his  father,  and  !«tudied  music  from 
an  early  age.  In  1 765  he  went  to  the  Univer* 
aity  of  Leipzig,  but  returned  home  in  order 
to  assist  his  father  in  hi^  office,  and  Auoceeded 
him  on  his  death.  He  then  entered  00  those 
labonrs  which  finally  oondncted  him  to  an  end 
he  himself  s<^'aroflly  eontemplat«;d,  and  by  which 
he  has  earned  the  gntlitude  of  all  lovers  of  musio. 
Wm  lore  of  mnrical  Hteratore  suggested  to  Um 
the  idea  of  making  a  collection  of  portraits  of 
musicians,  for  which  he  wrote  biographies, 
mainly  on  tiie  svUiority  of  Watlher^a  Leicioon 
(1732).  As  Walther  waa  at  that  time  out  of 
date,  he  procured  the  necessary  additions,  ob« 
tained  biogxephioal  sketches  of  living  musicians, 
took  journeys,  and  tried  to  fill  up  the  gajw  by 
consulting  all  the  Ixjoks  tlien  in  existence  on 
the  subject.  Thus  the  idea  suggested  itself  of 
a<lapting  Walther's  work  to  the  wants  of  the 
time,  and  of  writing  a  completely  new  work  of 
his  own,  which  eventually  became  the  *  Historisch 
biographische  Lexikon  der  Tonkiinstler'  (2  vols, 
Leipzig.  lireitkopf,  injo  &  92)  translated  into 
French  by  Choron  (1810,  While  writing 

musical  articles  and  reviews  for  various  period* 
icals  (Erfurter  Gelehrten  Zeitung ;  Leipziger 
Al!g.  Musik.  Zeitung  fnmi  179S,  etc. ;  Becker's 
'Litcratur  der  Musik*  oontains  a  list  of  hia 
scattered  artrdes)  he  reoef red  from  all  qnartne 
corrections  and  information  of  all  kinds,  which 
enabled  him,  or  rather  made  it  hin  duty,  to 
prepare  an  enlarged  edition.  Accordingly  hia 
•  Neues  hist,  biogr.  Lexicon  der  Tonkiinstler* 
appeared  in  4  vols,  with  5  appendices  (Leipzig, 
Kfihnel,  i8t9,  14).  This  new  edition  dUT  nofr 
supersede  the  former  one,  to  which  it  often 
refers  the  reader ;  but  rather  completed  it. 
Gerber  took  pains  to  keep  up  with  the  times, 
recorded  events  for  after  use,  was  continually 
making  additions  to  his  collection  uf  books  and 
mosio^  and  oanpoeed  industriously  pianoforta 
sonatas  and  organ  preludes.  Hoping  to  keep 
tc^ther  the  collection  ho  had  made  at  the  cost 
of  HO  much  lal>our  and  pains,  he  offered  it  for 
sale  to  the  Gesellschafl  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  with  the  solitary  stipulation  that  ho 
ahould  retain  it  during  his  own  life.  The  price 
waa  fixed,  and  the  negotiation  completed  in 
January  181 5,  bat  he  still  continued  his  ad* 
ditions,  encouraged  doubtless  by  the  knowledge 
that  his  treaaurea  would  be  in  aafe  kee^ig:,  iu 
a  city  so  finned  for  Ha  morfoal  taalea.  He  waa 
still  court  secretary  iit  Sondershausen  when  he 
died,  June  30, 1S19,  in  univeiBal  respect ;  leaviiuf 
bdiimd  him  the  repntatlon  of  one  who,  with 
singular  di.sintereste<lnt  K8  and  out  of  a  true  love 
for  music,  had  devoted  the  eneqpes  of  his  whole 
life  to  n  dngle  end.  BSb  hmoaa  forma  the 
foundation  of  all  future  undertakings  of  the  samn 
kind  i  and  if  new  Dictionaries  are  to  satisfy  the 
wantaoftheagetothesame  extent  that  hia  dUtt 
their  authors  must  p««ises8  industry  a»  persevering, 
knowledge  as  eclectic,  and  a  love  of  music  as  do* 
voted,  aa  that  which  Inipixed  GeilMr.  (|O.F.P.] 

6ERBEBT  Tov  Vhomm,  lUBTnr«  an  amU 
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Au<i-  I  ^»  '"20,  at  Horh  on  the  Neckar.  He 
received  a  tliurougli  literary  education,  in- 
dndiiig  miuic,  at  Ludwigabuf.  In  1736  Im 
^cntoved  the  Benedictine  monastery  (^f  St.  B1ai»w 
in  the  Black  Fore«t,  wad  ordains  I  ]irie»t  in 
1744,  and  appointed  Prince-Ahhnt  Oct.  15, 
1764.  lliHturiciil  research,  e.^iH.'ciiilly  in  raiiKic, 
was  hi^j  tavuurite  piirtiuit,  and  a  tatiti;  for  Una 
1m  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  tihe  convent.  The 
lilimrv  !ifrtrile<l  him  ample  materials,  and  much 
vfUuublo  niuticr  liithurto  unused.  But  this  was 
not  enough,  between  the  years  1759-65  he 
travelled  through  Gemianj,  France,  and  Italy, 
making  important  discoverieii,  and  establitihing 
lelations  with  various  leame<l  fk^ietiea.  His 
acquaintance  with  Padra  Martani  at  Bologna 
was  of  apeoial  Mcvioe  to  him.  Thehr  objects 
were  closely  oonnecte<l — Gerbert'a  work  being 
m  history  of  Church  music.  Martini  s  one  of 
mtino  in  genersL  La  1761  Oerfceii  published 
hi*  prospectus,  and  invited  coiitril>utionH,  which 
were  furnished  him  in  abundance.  The  first 
▼olome  waa  nearly  complete  when  •  fin  at  the 
mona^tcrj'  in  1768  do«tn>yed  all  the  materials 
which  had  been  collected;  in  i774r  however, 
Aa  complete  work  appeared  at  St.  Blaise,  in  2 
Tols.  4to,  with  40  engravings,  under  the  title 
*  I>e  cantu  et  musica  sacra  a  prima  ecclcsiae 
Mtato  naque  ad  praesens  tempus*;  a  book  which 
hM  e\'er  f!iti'>e  formefl  the  foundation  of  all 
mu.sical  schularhhip,  although  naturally  requiring 
much  correetion  at  the  present  day.  A  descri lo- 
tion of  it  appears  in  Forkel's  '(Jeachichte  der 
Musik,'  which  without  Gerbcrt's  work  would 
possibly  never  have  lieen  written,  or  would  at 
nay  rate  have  been  published  later  and  in  a  far 
less  complete  form.  Ten  years  after,  in  1784, 
<1  (ierbert's  second  great  work  'Scriptores 
ioi  do  muaioa  nera  potiwimom,'  5  vols, 
•lao  printed  at  Bt  Blaiae;  n  eolleetion  of 
treatises  l>y  the  mo*t  important  writers  on  music, 
recently  continued  by  CooMemaker.  Three  more 
worics,  abo  printed  at  St  Blaiae^  dcaervo  special 
im  iitiiiu,  'Iter  alemannicum,  accedit  italicum  et 

Edlicum'  (1765;  2nd  ed.  1 773;  German  ed.  by 
oohler,  ITlm  1767),  which  eontaina  the  aeeomit 
of  his  travels,  and  abdunda  in  interesting  par- 
ticulars; '  Vetus  litui^gia  alemannica'  (2  vols, 
1776) ;  and  '  Monumaatn  Toteria  litvrgiae  ale> 
mannica'  (2  vols,  1777).  He  also  made  the 
X<atin  translation  of  'Opusculum  theodiseum  de 
Morica,'  a  treatise  in  4  chapters  written  in  old 
German  by  Notker  (Lal^)  a  monk  of  St.  Gall 
in  the  10th  century  (,8oe  Becker  s  '  Literatur  der 
Musik,'  p.  08).  His  other  writings  are  mainly 
theological.  Some  offertories  of  Ua  oompoaition 
were  publbhed  at  Auc^burg. 

Gerbert  died  May  i  3,  1 793.  He  realised  the 
ideal  of  virtue  and  industry  in  his  illustrious 
order;  his  gentle  character  and  engaging  man- 
ners secured  the  friendship  of  all  who  came  in 
ooaitaot  with  him.  Bonndorf  (4  leagues  from 
St.  Blaise,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  {Mincipality) 
b  indebted  to  him  for  a  hospital  sad  house  of 
CORection,  over  the  eatraaoe  of  which  ia  the 
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inscription  'Dedleated  bjr  Martin  IL  to  Aa 

juKir,  and  to  the  improvement  of  mankin-l.'  l^- 
aliio  built  the  fine  church  of  the  Convent 
(after  the  model  of  the  Pantheon  at  Bone),  and 
founded  and  endowed  an  orjihanac^e  for  th« 
5  surrounding  districts.  The  peaisancs  of  the 
neighbourhixKi,  of  their  own  accord,  erected  Idi 
statue  in  the  market  phu-e  of  lV)nndorf,  a  mwit 
uuutiual  tribute  of  res|>ei  t.  HLs  ni'miiry  rtill 
lives  in  tlie  district.  Carl  Ferdinand  Sohnialht'li, 
the  able  musii  al  din-tor  of  the  fatbetlral 
(x>nstanco,  possudacA  au  excellent  half-length  iti 
pictaraofGcriMrt.  (G.F.F.) 

GERMAN  SIXTH.  The  third  oftbetluet 
varieties  of  sixth  called  in  the  old 
books  French,  Italian,  and  German 
sixths.  It  is  the  chord  of  the  Au;r- 
mentod  or  Extreme  Sixth  when 
accompanied  by  the  anajor  third  and 
fifth  of  its  bass.  [C.  H.  H.  P.] 

G£BO,  Jhak^  oommonly  known  aa  Maistre  Jan, 
Jhan,  or  Jehan,  and  atyled  '  Joannea  GaUna*  hi 

the  title  of  one  of  his  publications,  was  prohablj 
a  native  of  France  or  Belgium.  Uia  eailicrt 
known  work  ia  a  motet,  *  Bentgniarime  Donine 
Jesu,'  in  the  'Motetti  della  Corona'  (Petruori 
Fosaombrone  1519),  ao  we  may  assume  that  hs 
was  bom  towards  the  doae  of  the  ifili  oentny. 
He  was  chnpel  master  nf  the  cathedral  at  Orvieto, 
and  afterwards  held  a  similar  positioa  at  the 
court  of  Heroolaa  II,  Duke  of  lemra,  and  Ua 
successor  Alfonso.  Gero  was  a  nv«Nt  volumixious 
composer  of  motets  and  matirigals.  For  the 
former,  like  Josquin  and  Lassus,  he  made  choke 
of  most  im[>ortaut  subjects,  setting  to  music  th« 
ten  comiu&ndiuente,  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
and  parablaa  from  the  New  Teataineat>  Aa  a 
madriu'iil  comjioser  he  was  ver>'  sncces^ful,  and 
enjoyed  a  Ixisting  popularity.  In  a  oollectiun  i«f 
madrigals  for  3  voicea  printed  Gardane  ia 
1597  (of  which  the  bass  part  is  m  the  British 
Museum)  20  numbers,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
whole,  are  by  Gero.  Eitner's  '  Bibli.^raphie  d«* 
Musik -Sammelwerke'  (Berlin,  1877)  giree  a  list 
of  more  than  100  of  Oeio*B  moteto  and  mmingak. 
Of  these  33  appear  in  the  '  Tritim  vocmu  cantaonei 
oentwn'  (Nvrembui]g;,  Petreius,  15^1),  14  in  the 
Second  Book  of  Madrigab  (Venioe.  OaidaM^ 
Is43\  and  9  in  the  '  Madrii^-^als  fur  3  Votoai* 
(Venice,  Gardane,  1561).  The  rei>t  appear  In 
smaller  nnmbeva  in  variona  coHaotioaa  printed 
between  1 5 1 9  and  1 590^  [J.  R.8.  B.] 

(5KTIXSHEIM.  FRnrnmrn,  eminent  plaver, 
composer,  and  conductor,  bom  of  Hebrew  uarents 
at  Worms  July  17,  iS^g.  He  received  nbtak 
instruction  in  music  from  his  mother,  an  able 
pianists,  and  was  then  put  siicces.sively  into  the 
hands  of  liebe.  Paver,  and  Uozenheim.  He  alee 
learned  the  violin,  and  under  Uauff  the  tbaory 
of  music.  His  ability  might  have  templed  him 
to  become  a  virtuoso,  but  he  fortunately  prefiarmi 
a  different  path,  and  at  the  Conserratoriam  of 
Leipsic,  under  MToaciMles,  Hauptmann,  Rieti, 
and  Kichter,  during  the  years  185J-5  under- 
went a  thocough  nuuicai  education.  He  foUo««d 
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ttii  up  bj  a  residence  fn  Paris,  where  he  was 
tnudi  esteemed  as  a  teac-her  and  player.  Since 
then  he  hna  been  aocoeittvely  »t  SMrhruok 
(i860:  Col 

Connterpoiut,  and  Fugue  (iSfif)  ;  Rotterdam, 
conductor  of  the  '  £ruditio  Musica,'  and  of  the 
TiMaIre  (1874).  His  works  eooairt  of  »  8ym* 
phony,  an  (Hcrture,  a  P.  F.  Concerto,  3  String 
Quartets.  2  F.  F.  ditto,  several  auoaU  works  for 
Cboms  Mid  Onhestn,  Songs,  eto.  His  name  is 
now  well  known  in  England,  hh*  tr\o  for  P.  F. 
and  StringH  in  F  (op.  2S)  having  been  rc])eatedly 
given  at  the  Popular  Concerts,  and  a  Quartet 
for  ditto  (op.  6)  om-u,  aixl  other  woclca  at  Cha8. 
Hallo's  and  other  concerts.  [G.J 

GESELLSCH  AFT  DER  MUSEKFREUNDE 
at  Vienna.    This  institution,  now  of  world-wide 
celebrity,  was  suggested  ia  181a,  and  founded  in 
1813,  mdmly  throagh  Dr.  JoHfih  von  Sonnleitii- 
ncr,  after  two  great  perfoniiances  of  Ilandel's 
'Alexanders  Feast,*  by  all  the  first  artiste  of 
l^enna,  in  d»  Ibnperial  Biding'^clioal,  <m  Nov. 
29  and  Dec.  3,  181 9.    Ll  1814  the  statutes  re- 
ceived the  Imperial  mntion,  a  president  ^Count 
Apponyi)  and  Doard  of  directors  wete  appointed, 
tlie  formation  of  a  musical  lilirarv  unil  iniiscnin 
decided  upon,  and  four  annual  subscriptiuu  cou- 
eert*  announced.  Tliese  took  place  in  the  Re- 
doiitvnsaal — the  first  (Dec.  3,  1S15)  in  the  Small 
Uall,  the  others  in  the  large  one.    The  *  Musik* 
feato*  (oratorios  only,  with  1000  perfbumeri) 
were  repeated  in  the  Riding  school  ever>'  year 
until  1847,  when  Mendol^suhu  would  have  con- 
ilucti'd  his  '  Elijah,'  but  for  bin  death  a  few  days 
befjre  the  date  fixed  for  the  performance.  Since 
1859  two  extra  concerts  have  been  given  every 
yeaf>  beridea  the  original  four.    For  tamw  yearn 
pasfc  the  number  of  performers  has  boen  about  80 
m  the  ctdiestra,  and  300  to  350  in  the  chorus ; 
the farttw  form  the  *  Singrerein,'  founded  in  1S58. 
The  *Orobestenrerein,'  established  in  t86c^  gives 
a  fisw  soirdias  annually.    Soirees,  wMi  miaodla- 
neous  prognaunea,  were  held  rey^ularly  from  181 8 
to  1840.  Aithe  finir  general  concerts  all  masters 
wosthy  of  note  liave  been  and  are  still  represented. 
Seethoven  himself  was  invited  to  writ<-  an  ora- 
tatio  for  the  Society,  but  was  unfortunately  at 
fte  tfano  too  Imsy  inth  other  woriu  (the  Mtm  in 
D,  etc.)  to  comply  with  the  request.  The  S<wiety 
has  twice  had  a  well-known  patron  of  music  at 
ite  head— the  Anhdnke  and  CSsrdinal  Arehbishop 
Kudclf  from  1814  to  1831,  and  the  Archduke 
Anton  from  1831  to  1835.   Down  to  1848  the 
oosMMrts  wers  ctmducted  by  the  beet  mndcians 
among  the  memK  rs  in  turn ;  but  in  185 1  Hellme»- 
berger  was  appointed  a8  profesraonal  conductor. 
Hi*  successors  were— Herbeck  in  1859,  Rubin- 
stein in  1871,  BrahniB  in  1872,  and  HerWk 
again  in  1875.     Herbeck  died  Oct.  28,  1877, 
and  Hellmesbe^ger  is  discharging  the  duties  of 
the  office  in  the  interim  (1878).  Tike  formation  of 
ihe  'Singverein'  under  Herbeck  added  greatly 
to  the  interest  of  the  concerts.     Resideo  such 
works  ae  £eethov«n's  Mass  in  D,  and  Bach's 
(both  StMathaw  and  8t.Jo]m) 
of  8ohiibsrt*s  nwfcs— *Dsv-  hladioha 
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Krieg,' '  Lazarus,'  the  B  minor  Spnphony,  etc.— 
have  been  produced. 

The  possessions  of  the  Society  in  works  of  art 
have  grail  ually  increased,  and  are  now  of  enor- 
mous oxteut.  The  library,  the  foundation  of 
which  was  formed  by  Gerber's  valuable  collec- 
tion, acquired  in  T8T9,  now  contains  nearly 
4000  priuti  d  vnU.  and  nlwit  4O.000  numbers  of 
music,  printed  or  manuscript,  f  Gkrbeb.]  Amonff 
the  latter  are  many  vaInid)Te  autographs  ana 
literary  curiosities,  including  Mozart's  P.  F.  con- 
certo in  D  minor,  a  quintet  (1768),  hia  last 
cantata  (Nov.  1791) ;  8(»ittberti*s  9th  Symphony, 
Masses  in  A  flat  and  O,  the  opera  '  Alfons  und 
Estrell|^*  th«  Singnpiele  'die  ZwilUngsbriider,' 
and '  der  vierjihrige  Posten,*  4  stringed  qnatuors, 
and  many  songs  ;  Haydn's  '  Ten  Commandments,' 
Mass  in  B  flat,  a  great  cantata  (1 768},  six 
Stringed  quatoors  (1771) ;  BeethoveB*slfast  violin 
concerto  (a  fragment^  many  son;L,'s,  the  nonata 
op.  8t  (first  part),  a  quantity  of  Bketchet*,  the 
Eroica  (a  copy,  revised  by  Beethoven)  ;  choruses 
by  Glnck  and  Handel,  and  otlier  treasures.  The 
museum  includes  a  large  collection  of  pictures 
and  engravings  of  celebrated  musicians,  and  a 
collection  of  ancient  musical  instruments,  medals, 
bubts,  etc.  In  1830  the  Society  built  a  honse  of 
its  own  (Tuchlauben),  but  having  far  outgrown 
the  aoooaunodati<m  there,  removed  in  1870  to 
the  present  large  building  '  an  der  Wien,'  where 
the  concerts  are  now  held. 

The  'Conaervatorium,'  founded  by  the  Society 
in  1817,  and  still  in  oonneetionSrith  i^  has 
grown  t<}  great  importance  from  very  small 
beginnings.  It  includes  instruction  in  every 
branch  wntdi  a  pupil  can  posaibly  require.  In 
1870  an  opera  scIkmiI  wa.^  opene<l,  which  holds 
operatic  performances.  To  this  was  added  in 
1874  a  draanatio  aehool,  whidi  gives  theatrical 
representations .  At  present  (1878)  the  Institu- 
tion is  attended  by  over  700  pupils,  who  receive 
instmction  frtna  56  professors.  Hellmeebefgear 
was  appointed  profeHHional  directf)r  in  1 851,  and 
has  continued  at  the  post  ever  since.  Amongst 
the  iwimrisrahto  artists  who  have  been  educated 
there  we  may  mention  Ernst,  Joachim,  Goldraark, 
Staudigl,  and  Hans  Kichter,  as  representatives  of 
a  amnber  too  laiga  ftr  oar  space.  [O.F.P.] 

GFVAI^RT,  FitAvroTS  AUGCRTE,  Director  of 
the  Brussels  Conservatoire,  bom  July  31,  1828, 
at  Hnyaae,  a  village  near  Oudenarde.  His  father, 
a  baker,  wished  to  brin;.^  him  up  to  his  own 
trade,  but  lu»  great  muHical  ability  becoming 
apparent,  he  was  sent  in  184 1  to  the  Conservatoire 
at  Ghent,  where  he  studied  under  SommJ-re  niul 
Mengal.  He  was  then  appointed  organist  of  the 
Jesuits'  Church,  andhLl846  a  GliriHtma.^  cantata 
of  hifl  cotn{Mi«ition  was  performe<l  in  (Jheiit.  In 
June  1847  his  I'salm  'Super  tiumina'  waa  per- 
formed at  the  festival  off  ths  'Zangverband' ; 
and  Spohr,  who  was  present^  congratulated  the 
young  composer.  In  the  May  previous  he  had 
won  the  first  prize  for  composition  at  the  national 
competition  in  Brussels*  but  was  allowed  to 
postpone  his  fiordgn  tonr  ftr  ta*o  years,  daring 
vhiok  ha  prodaoed  in  Oheot  his  first  opeM» 
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*^uglies  de  Smner^jhem'  (March  23,  1848), 
followed  by  'I*  Comiklia  k  U  villa,'  m  dadded 
•tap  in  adTanoe.  In  184911a  itartod  on  his  tom>» 

ana  after  a  short  Btay  in  Paris  |in>cet  <ltHl  to  Si>ain, 
where  he  ouuipoatd  an  orcheairal  fantaaia  '  8obre 
motivos  espaiiulea,'  whidi  ia  laid  to  ba  akill 
lM)i>uUr  there.  Hi.n  r(  p>rt8  on  Spanish  mu»ic, 
regularly  forwanlwl  U)  the  '  Ministre  de  i'lnte- 
rieur,'  were  printed  iu  the  bulletin  of  the  Aca- 
dtfmia  of  UrusetlK  fur  1S51.  Vrnn  Snain  he 
vant  to  Italy,  and  returuing  tliruugh  (jermauy 
faached  Ghent  in  the  spring  of  1852.  On  Nov. 
'aj  of  that  year  he  proauced  '  Georgette'  (I  act) 
at  Uie  Th^Atre  Lyntjue  in  Paris ;  and  in  Oct. 
1854  '  Le  Billet  de  Marguerite,'  in  3  acts,  libretto 
by  lieuYaa  and  iirunawiok — both  with  extr»- 
flidiiiaiy  auBBeai.  *  La  Lavanditoe  de  Sanlarem' 
(Oet.  38,  1855),  however,  waa  a  fiattoo.  Gevaert 
laodvad  the  oider  of  Leopold  for  hia  cantata  '  De 
aaltonala  Tarfaariag.'  composed  in  boBoar  of  the 
35th  atinivirHary  of  Kiii'j:  Leopold's rei>,Ti.  'Qtien- 
tin  Durward'  (March  35,  1858),  'Cliateau  Trom- 
patte*(i86o).aiid*LaGapitaine  Uenriot'(Dec.  39. 
1864),  were  all  succvsws  at  the  Opera  Comi'iiu?  in 
Paris.  So  aliso  waa  '  Lea  i'cux  Amoun,'  opt-ra 
comique  at  tba  Tbaat»  of  r>a<Un-Baden,  1861. 
In  1867  he  waa  appointed  'Chef  de  chant'  at 
the  Acadi^mie  de  Muiii(iue,  Paris,  a  post  re> 
gignetl  hy  Halevy  in  1^45,.  This  post  Gevai'rt 
retained  till  the  0}>^ra  iu  the  Kua  Le  Peletier 
waa  doaed  (Sept.  1870)  on  aoooimt  of  the  war. 
From  that  time  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  hiatoty  of  music,  and  in  1875  brought  out 
the  flnt  part  of  hia  'Histoire  et  Th^e  de  la 
musique  dans  I'Aiiliiiuitt''  (Tlenzel.  Paris,  i  vol. 
8vo.),  a  work  reiuarkable  fur  much  new  matter, 
the  reanlk  of  careful  and  original  research.  This 
had  l>t-en  jirr-c^  <!'  <1  l>y  his  *Leerl>oek  van  dt  ii 
Gregoriaeuschen  iaiig'  (Ghent  1S56),  his  'Trails' 
d'iustrumentation '  (1863),  and  'Lea  Gloires 
d'ltalie'  (Paris  1 868),  a  collection  of  secular 
Tocal  music  by  Italian  oompoaers  of  the  1 7th  and 
ibthcenturieH,  with  introduction  and  biographies, 
eto.  In  1871  ho  succeeded  F^tia  aa  director  of 
tbeOoBBwatoIre  at  Bruaaeb;  a  poet  wUch  gave 
scojK'  for  his  remarkable  powers  of  organisation. 
One  of  his  reforms  consisted  in  placing  the 
ringing-daaaea  under  the  anneal  iupeoiion  of 
some  celebratetl  singer.  Faure  w.is  the  fimt 
engaged.  In  1873  Gevaert  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber ef  tiie  AoadAnie  dea  Beaux  Arts  in  place  of 
Mercadatit^^  ;  an  appointment  haikd  with  satis- 
faction iu  France.  Gevaert  is  iucoutestably  a 
muiician  of  a  very  high  order  ;  and  his  i'.atw 
Testa  on  the  solid  foundation  of  a  thoroughly 
good  early  education. 

We  embrace  the  opportnnity  of  giving  aoma 
notice  of  the  Brusaela  Comaarvatoire  whidi  waa 
omitted  befim. 

The  C0N8F.BVATOIBE  PE  MuslQDB  n  DE  De- 
OLaMAliON,  established  Feb.  13,  1832,  by  an 
erder  la  eotm^  b  an  offdiool  of  tba  Bode 

roy.T.le  de  Musique  founded  in  1823.  Py  another 
order  in  Council,  April  15,  1833,  the  directorhhip 
of  the  new  institution  was  conferred  on  ^lons. 
V,  J.  VitiM,  who  ooDtiBuad  in  oOm  till  hia  death 


(March  35,  1871),  and  was  succeeded  by  M. 
Gevaert.  Undor  his  direotioa  the  inatiuitiaa 
ateadily  inoreaaed  in  Importaaoe.    Ita  annual 

income,  wliich  annmntnl  :vt  first  to  only  8000 
franca,  has  been  augmented  by  endowments  £rom 
the  govennnenk,  my,  and  pMMrinee^  to  io8/>40 
franca  (£4330)  in  1 8 70,  and  it  has  now  thl«a 
times  outgrown  its  accommodation.  In  1835  it 
removed  to  an  hotel  in  the  Hue  de  Bodenbroei-k. 
in  1847  to  the  ancient  Hutd  de  Croy  in  the 
Petit  Sablon,  and  ou  Feb.  ij,  1876,  to  the 

S resent  ConservatoiM^  in  the  continnatian  of  the 
Lue  de  la  Kegence,  whidi  waa  iaangnrated  by 
the  King  and  Queen.  Tbe  laat  enlugement  is 
a  prtKif  of  the  pojiularity  and  influence  of  the 
preaent  director.  There  are  about  350  pupils  in 
attaadamw,  dtatrlbnted  aa  fbOowa: — aolfe>rgia 
proper,  3  superior  classes  and  4  preparatory; 
aiaging,  3  classes ;  organ  and  canto  fermo,  I ; 
pianomrfee*  3  prefiaratory  and  a  superior ;  tioUiv 
3;  viola;  violuiicillo  ;  double  bann  ;  flute;  oIk^  : 
clarinet ;  bassoon  ;  saxophone  ;  horn ;  trumpet 
and  oomet  4  piatona ;  trombone ;  bugle  and 
comet  \  pist^ins ;  orchestral  »Mm<-mMe  ;  string 
<ju;\rtot ;  chamber  mu»ic  ;  coun^tosiitiou  ;  counter- 
point; harmony,  theoretical  and  practical — i 
claaa  each ;  declamation,  a  classes ;  Italian  de- 
clamation, and  dancing  and  deportment,  1  class 
each.  Among  the  professors  we  will  mention  by 
name— MM.  Gevaert  (compoaitiom),  J.  Dupont 
(harmony),  KaflSentih  (ooonterpoint),  MaiDy 
(org;iu),  AnLJ;u^t^;•  Dupont  and  Bnuwin  (pLaui>- 
forte),  Colyns  and  Wieniawski  (violin),  Wamota 
(singing),  Joaeph  Servab  (eello),  Damon  (flute)* 
I*oncelet  (clarinet),  Merck  (horn).  Duhem  (trum- 
pet), and  Yan  l{(.>esen  (bugle).  Further  details 
may  be  detained  from  the  'Aunuaire  du  Con- 
gervatoiro  royal  <le  Musiqne  de  Bruxellea,'  of 
which  the  tirst  number  was  published  in  1 877. 
We  need  only  suh\  that,  like  the  I'aris  Can> 
servatoire,  on  which  it  waa  modelled,  the  in- 
stitution has  a  library  and  museum,  to  which 
the  upper  storey  of  the  building  is  devotevL 
According  to  the  catalc^ue  of  1870  the  library 
then  oontaiaed  nearly  5000  volmMa;  M.  yiolar 
Mahillon  is  preparing  a  catalQgna  of  thft  instru- 
ments in  the  museum.  [G-C] 

GEWANDHAUS  CONCERTS.  So  called 
from  their  Ix^ing  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  Gewand- 
haus,  the  aadent  armoury  of  the  vitj  of  Ldpaig. 
They  data  hoBL  the  time  when  Badi  waa  Cantor 
of  the  TliiiinaHfllinl  (1 733  50),  and  the  original 
title  waa  *daa  nosse  Concert.'  The  first  per- 
formaaeea  ware  add  in  a  private  honae  in  1 743 : 
the  conductor  waa  Doles,  afterwards  Cant,  r  <( 
the  Thontas-schule  (17,^6-89),  and  the  orchestra 
consisted  of  16  {verformers.  'Dieywaffainternipted 
by  the  St^vcn  Years  War,  but  resumed  on  ita 
termination  in  i  763,  under  the  direction  of  J. 
A.  Uiller,  who  conducted  them  at  hia  own  ride, 
and  gave  them  the  title  of  '  Liebhaberconcf  rt.-  * 
The  orchestra  was  increased  to  30,  and  rtgulw 
]  >erfunnance8  held  down  to  Easter  1778.  Ahat 
a  pause  of  three  yeara  the  oonoarta  were  raaomed. 
and  located  in  the  Qawandhaiii^  to  widoh  a  ball 
1  lac  balk  and  ooMMrti  had  lata^  bean  nddid. 
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TIm  endttof  thin  change  is  due  to  Bfirgermeittflr 

Kar!  Wilhclm  Miiller.  who  has  a  ri^jht  to  be 
considered  the  founder  uf  ihe  iontitution  in 
fti  pr««ent  form.  He  and  eleven  of  hit  fHends 
con-t'tuted  themselvea  a  board  of  directom,  ap- 
puinted  J.  A.  Uiller  ae  conductor,  aiid  o{)ened 
ft  ■abwriptioQ  lirt  far  14  concerta.  Tho  first 
concert  in  the  new  r^wims  took  jilace  on  Sept.  29, 
1781;  the  first  regular  uubticriptiou  concert  on 
Nov.  15.  At  present  there  ftM  ao  winter> 
ecHioerte  and  a  bencHt  ■  concerts,  one  for  the 
orchestra  pension-fund,  the  other  for  the  poor. 
Tlie  prttgrammee  aru  uiibcellaneous — orchestral 
pieoes,  instrumental  and  vocal  solos,  and  choruses. 
Since  1809  eight  aoir^ee  devoted  to  chamber* 
music  have  also  been  given.  The  orchestra  now 
numbers  about  7q  Mrfnmeni  SUuri  Beineeke  ia 
the  conductor ;  and  there  are  la  dbwton.  Hie 
most  brilliant  period  of  the  Gewandhaus  Con- 
oerte  waa  duaiw  Mendebeohn'e  conductonhip. 

The  naaM  or  theoondueton  are  m  fbUows : — 
Johann  Friedrich  Doles  (1743-44);  .Tohann 
Adam  Hiller  (1763-85);  Johann  Gottfried 
SoUoht  (17S5-1810);  Johftan  Fhilipp  CSulitian 
Schulz  (1810-27);  Christian  August  Pohlenz 
(1837-35) ;  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy  (1835- 
43);  Ferdinand  Hflkr  (1843^);  lliele  W. 
Gade  (1844-4S)  ;  Jalii»Biite(l84B-6o);  Earl 
Reinecke  tiS6o),  [C.  F.  P.] 

GHAZEL.  A  short  form  of  Persian  poetry 
bi  which  the  rhyme  of  the  two  first  lines  is 
repeated  in  every  alternate  line  throughout  the 
piece.  The  name  has  been  adopted  by  F.  Uiller 
nrn  Fluiolinrle  piece  (Op.  54,  130)  in  which  a 
I  recurs  occasionally  as  a  rtfrain.  [G.] 


GHEYN,  VAN  DEN.  A  Flemish  family  of 
bell  founders,  who  originally  belonged  to  the  town 

•  >t  Malines,  and  afterwards  spread  to  Saint  IVond* 
Tirlcinont,  Nivelles,  and  Louvain.  Their  names 
are  found  on  l/ells  in  the  chimes  of  Malines  and 
IxMivain  with  various  dates  ranging  from  1516 
to  1757,  that  uf  the  second  gieat  bell  of  the 
church  of  St.  Rombaud  at  Malines.  The  preeent 
representative  of  the  house  is  Andr^  Louis  van 
Aerachot,  aln^,  Bne  do  Namur,  LouTaia. 

The  ornament  of  the  fiunily,  MAlTBtAB  tan 
DEN  Ghbyk,  son  of  Andre  Francoin,  was  bom 
April  7, 1731,  fttTirlemont,  removed  to  Louvain, 
WM  appointed  fligaiikt  of  tiieditirdi  of  St  Peter 
1 74 1,  und  on  July  1,  1745,  liecame  by  public 
oompetiiioD  cariUoneur  to  the  town  of  Iiouvain, 
wfaidi  two  poeta  he  retained  till  his  death,  Jane 
aa,  1785.  As  cariUoneur  hia  duties  were  to 
play  uu  all  market  days,  fdte  days,  and  other 
public  oooadona,  to  keep  the  chimes  in  tana  and 
to  set  frt>>ih  tiinc-s  for  hours  and  half-hours  on 
the  drum  uf  the  carillon,  whenever  so  nxjuired  hy 
tiM  ftothoflitiea;  fiir  tiiia  the  salary  was  100 

•  p«ttacons'  a  year.  For  private  festivities  extra 
fees  were  paid.  His  habit  was,  in  addition  to 
hie  regular  dutiei^  to  extemporise  on  the  carillon 
for  half  an  hour  every  Sunday.  Matthias  inar- 
rieti  Feb.  24,  1745,  and  had  seventeen  ciiildreu, 
one  of  whoa^  JoMe  Thomas  (bom  175SX 
OBPiiad  him  Mcroairt  after  hia  daath. 
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Cher,  van  Bewyok,  fWnn  whoae  pampUefe 

('  Matthias  van  den  Ch*  vn,'  Louvain,  Pef  tcrs, 
1862)  the  foregoing  ac-count  has  Ix^en  condeiued^ 
has  collected  51  eompositiouH  hy  Matthias.  Of 
these  three  were  printed — '  Fondt  im  nt-H  de  la 
ba«t»e  continue,'  etc.  (Louvain,  \N  ylx^rechts) ; 
'  12  peUtes  sonates  pour  Torgue  ou  le  clavecin  et 
riolon'  in  continuation  of  the  foretroinif;  'Six 
Divertimeuts  pour  clavecin'  (Loudon,  Welcker, 
(•erranl-street,  Soho).  The  rest  remained  in 
MS.  during  his  lifetime ;  they  consist  of  a  second 
treatise  on  harmony  and  oom[X)sition,  Preludes 
and  Fnguee  for  tho  organ.  Sonatas  for  Clavecin, 
and  Airs,  Rondoe.  Marches.  Menuets,  Yvjgam  for 
3  and  4  parta,  etc.  for  the  carillons.  Dr.  Elewyck 
has  published  a  volume  selected  from  these 
(Sohott»  1863).  forming  toL  i.  of  hia  'Anciens 
ClftTeefaiialea  Ranaadae.'  [G.] 

GIARDINI,  FXLICE  de,  an  eminent  violini-t, 
was  Ixim  at  Turin  in  [716.  He  enfere<i  the  choir 
of  MiLui  Cathedral  as  a  boy,  and  became  a  pupil 
of  Paladini  in  singing,  composition,  and  the 
harpsichord.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Turin, 
and  studied  the  violin  under  Somis.  He  waa 
still  very  young  when  he  entered  the  opera-band 
at  Rome,  and  soon  afterwards  that  ot  S.  Carlo 
at  Naples.  In  posseflsion  of  a  brilliant  execution, 
he  appears  to  hiivi-  bet-n  fond  of  displaying  it  by 
intetpolating  in  the  aooompanimenta  of  the  airs 
all  aorta  of  runs,  shakes,  and  cftdtamaa,  aad  thereby 
eliciting  the  applaUKC  of  the  hoOMk  Of  this  habit, 
however,  he  was  cured  In  aa  aa^ihattc  manner. 
During  the  perfanaaaee  of  aa  opera  of  Jomdliy 
the  ct)niposer  came  into  the  orchestra  and  scatt'd 
himself  clnae  to  young  GiardinL  Giardini,  am- 
Utioaa  to  glftt  ^  awmro  a  proof  of  hia  eiev«r> 
ncHH,  iiitnvliRed  into  the  ritorncll  of  a  ymthetic 
air  a  brilliant  catlenza  of  great  length,  at  the  end 
of  whicb  JoBielli  rewarded  him  wtth  a  sound 
box  on  the  ear.  Giardini  in  riflter  years  was  fond 
of  relating  this  incident,  and  used  to  add  that 
he  never  had  a  better  loesun  in  his  life.  He 
certainly  pn>ved  himself  not  only  an  eminent  vir- 
tuoso, but  an  equally  good  lea«ler  and  conductor. 

From  Naples  he  started  for  a  tour  through 
Gcmiany  and  thence  to  London.  The  date  of 
his  hrst  public  appearance  here  is  variously 
given.  Aoconling  to  Bumey  it  took  place  in 
1 750,  at  a  concert  of  Cuzioni's.  His  raooeea  waa 
immense,  and  Bumey  affirms  that  no  artist,  Gar* 
rick  alone  excepted,  wa«  e\  er  )io  much  applau  Jtxl 
as  Giardini.  His  powerful  jet  mdlow  tone,  the 
brilliancy  Mid  bolcbiess  of  hia  exeeotieo.  the  spi- 
rited and  ex[)res«ive  style  in  which  ho  played  the 
gxaad  worlui  of  Tartini,  as  well  ae  his  own  lighter 
mil  plsaring  compositions,  created  a  perfsol 
furore,  and  ho  Wanie  at  once  the  declared 
fiaTourita  of  the  London  public.  We  may  form 
aa  idea  of  the  peeoBarity  of  hia  style  htm  the 
fact  that  when  De  Boriot  cjime  ti  Eiif^dand,  the 
old  musicians,  who  still  reuicmbered  Giardini, 
were  greatly  atmok  by  the  similarity  of  De 
B.  riot's  style  to  his.  After  Festing's  death  in 
1752,  Giardini  took  the  place  of  iMder  at  the 
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ItellMi  Opm,  taA  appean  to  lunv  Inftind  aeir  t 

lifi'  and  spirit  into  titc  band,  which  had  much  ' 
deteriorated  uuder  Festing  H  lani^uid  leatlcriihip. 

In  1756  he  undertook  the  m.-iiuiirement  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  htit  thereby  svittered  f,Teat  Uxwee. 
Kaverthel<W8  we  hnd  him  as  impressario  ia  1763, 
64,  and  65.  After  thia  he  devoted  himself  anoe 
m<^rf  to  playing  and  teacliing  the  violin,  and 
leading  at  oonoerts  and  musical  festivals.  At 
thia  period  F.  GnHmr  bemim  hia  formidable  | 
rival,  though  the  two  remained  on  most  friendly  1 
terms.  From  1774  to  80  he  was  leader  at  the 
pantheon  Concerts,  and  in  1783  and  83  once 
more  at  the  Italian  Opera.  In  84  he  left  England, 
apparently  resolved  to  retire  from  public  activity 
and  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Italy.  But  his 
restleas  spirit  bnnight  him  faadc  to  Londop  in 
1790,  when  he  stuted  a  Onnie  Opera  at  the 
Haynnarket.  This  provinij  a  failure,  he  went 
with  his  troupe  to  Kusuai  and  died  at  Moscow 
Dec.  1 7th,  1 796. 

(liardini's  immense  success  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  London  was  no  doubt  greatly  due  to  the  , 
^Mt  that  he  really  was  the  first  Tiolm-virtnoso  1 
of  eminence  that  liad  l)een  lu  ard  there,  and  his 
•tar  went  down  as  soon  as  i>aluaion  and  Cramer 
heoanM  his  rivals ;  bat  notwithstanding  this,  his 
influence  on  musical  and  operatic  life  in  Kni^laml 
was  considerable.  He  brought  out  a  numl>er  uf 
operan,  though  with  little  success.  His  oratorio 
of  *  Ruth '  was  several  tunes  jwrformed  in  Lon- 
don. His  numerous  c<im]KK<iitions  for  the  chamber 
include,  according  to  Fetis,  Four  sets  of  6 
Violin  Solos  (op.  i,  7,  8,  16)  ;  Twelve  Solos  (op. 
19")  ;  Six  Violin  Duets  (op.  2)  ;  Six  Sonatas  for 
I'iano  and  Vklia  (op.  3  );  Twelve  Violin  Con- 
certos (op.  4,  5,  15);  Three  sets  of  Trios  for 
Stringed  Instruments  (op.  6,  14.  20) ;  Six  Quin- 
tets for  Piano  and  Stringed  Instruments  (op. 
IX)  i  Twelve  Quartata  for  Utringed  Instruments 
(opb  ao  and  39).  [P  D  ] 

GIBBONS.  The  nana  of  a  noted  fkmily  of 

Cnglish  mu!iicinns. 

1.  The  Rev.  Euwa&d Gibbons,  MuB.Bac.,  bom 
about  1 570,  was  probably  son  of  William  Gibbons, 
one  of  the  AVaita  of  the  town  of  Cambridge.  He 
graduated  as  B.ochelor  of  Music  at  Cambridge, 
and  on  July  7, 1592,  was  ineerpotated  at  Oxford. 
Alwut  the  same  time  he  was  appointed  ciru'anist 
of  Bristol  Cathedral  and  uIho  priest  vicar,  sub- 
ohanler,  and  master  of  the  choristers  there.  1  le 
resigned  these  appointments  in  161 1  on  receiving 
those  of  organist  and  custos  of  the  collc^„'o  of 
priest-vicars  in  Exeter  Cathedral*  which  be  re- 
tained until  the  silencing  of  the  organ  and  choir 
in  1644.  Hawkins  says  he  was  sworn  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Chapel  Royal  March  ai,  1604  ;  but 
that  is  a  mistake,  as  hu  name  is  not  to  be  found  I 
in  the  cheque  book  of  the  Chapel,  and  the  date 
given  is  that  of  the  admitrsion  of  his  younger 
orother,  Orlando,  as  oiganist.  Some  oompoai- 
tiona  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Mode  School  at 
Oxfiltd  ;  and  an  anthem,  '  How  hath  the  city  sato 
aoHtaiy !'  with  a  prelude  for  the  oigan  and  accom- 
panlmenta  iar  viela  ia  oontalnad  bt  €tm  Tndway 
ooUaetioiv  Brilish  Uniaiun  ^Uaii  Ma  7340). 


He  it  wM  to  hare  advaaeed  £1000  to  Chariest. 

dnrin;,'  the  civil  war,  for  doing  which  bis  i-state 
was  confiscated,  and  himself  and  three  graad- 
diOdren  compellsci  to  quit  hiahooia  whan  ns  was 
upwards  of  8o  years  of  «go.  Mattlwv  Looke 
was  his  pupil  at  Exeter.  j 
9.  Ellis,  hrotherof  the  preoeding,  waa  ersaa*  1 
ist  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  at  the  latter  «  rid  -f  ihe 
1 6  th  oentttiy.  He  contributed  two  madrigals— 
'  I»ng  live  Mr  Oriaaa,*  and  'Bomd  about  hsr 
chariot'— to  'The  Triumphs  of  Oriana,*  l6cr. 
About  the  same  time  he  ceased  to  be  organist 
of  Salisbory.  but  whether  bj  death  or  rwigfiariea 
does  not  ap(H>ar. 

3.  Orlakdo  Gibbons,  Mas.  Doc.,  jowmm 
brother  of  the  two  preceding,  bora  at  Oambrij^ 

1583,  was  one  of  tlir-  finest  orf,'ani.«ts  and  com- 
posers of  his  time,  and  indoed  one  of  the  greatest 
musical  geniuses  of  our  conntry.  It  ia  prabahk 
that  he  received  Ins  early  musical  education 
in  the  choirs  of  s(jme  of  tlic  college  chapels  at 
Cambridge.  On  March  21,  1604,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  place  of  orj^nist  of  the  Cliapel  Royal  ' 
in  the  room  of  Arthur  Cock,  deceased.  Aboct 
1610  he  pnMisliL-d  'Fantasies  in  three  parts,' 
composed  for  viols,  'cut  in  copjnr.  the  like  n't 
heretofore  extant,'  Ixin:,'  the  fir>t  music  priaiod 
in  JBngland  from  eugra  \  e<  1  p  1  a  i»-s .  I  n  the  follow- 
ing year  he  joined  with  B_>Td  and  Dr.  Bull  in  ti* 
production  of  the  collection  of  music  for  the  vir- 
ginals published  under  the  title  of  *  Parthenta.' 
(Both  these  woiriu  were  republished  by  ths 
Musical  Antiq.  Society  in  1843  and  4.)  In  161  a 
he  published '  The  first  set  of  niadrigals  and  motets 
of  5  parts,'  In  1614  he  oontribated  two  ^aoaa  la 
Leightoo'i  *T«area  or  Lamentadona  of  a  Sorrow* 
full  Soule.'  He  also  «>mp«,>8ed  some  tunes  in  two 
parts  for  Geoige  Wither's  '  Ujnms  and  Songs 
of  tikoChnrdi.*  In  May,  i6a9,  1m  aeetnaidatsd 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Di*ctor  of  Musdc 
at  Oxford,  a  <U8tinction  ooufeired  at  the  reqosst 
of  Ilia  firiend  Oarnden,  the  liistoriaii.  Hia  «ssr- 
ci.-ne  on  the  (Kcasinn  was  the  ei:,'1it  jiart  anthem, 
'O  clap  your  hands,'  printed  iu  Ikiyce's  Cathedral 
Music.  It  has  been  aaserted  that  tiiia  aathoa 
was  also  alloweil  to  serve  as  the  e\en  i-e  r/ 
William  Heyther,  who  was  admitted  to  the  asJBS 
degrees  at  the  same  time,  but  it  is  UgUj  iBBps^ 
bahio  that  such  an  absurdity  wa«»  i>eq>otratt'd. 
The  probability  is  that  He}-ther,  being  at  the  tiro* 
the  bearer  to  the  University  of  the  deed  of  fSk- 
dowment  of  the  jmife«<orship  of  history  founded 
hv  Camden,  had  his  degrees  conferred  on  hia  ' 
'Woris  oauii,*  and  was  not  called  npaa  ts 
produce  an  exercise.  In  1623  Gibl>ons  was  ap* 
pointed  organist  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  see- 
cession  to  John  Parsons.  In  1625  he  was  saa>* 
moned  to  Canterbury  to  attend  the  marriage  of 
Charles  I,  for  which  ne  had  composed  an  ode  aad 
some  instrumental  music,  and  whilst  there  was 
attacked  by  the  smallpox,  which  terminat«d  his 
existenee  on  Whitnnday,  June  5,  1625.  Bs 
was  buried  in  the  cathedral,  where  a  monument 
to  his  memory  is  placed  against  the  wall  of  the 
anrlhaUaoflliaaava.  GUiboaahadbgrhiawiftk 
Elixabeth  Patten,  seven  chOdran,  six  of  whose 
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(two  Bons  and  four  daughters)  Furvived  him. 
Both  his  nrvivingaona,  Chratophcr  ami  OrluiKlo, 
became  mudciaiui.  Besides  the  btfore-imujud 
oompositions  Gibbons  wrote  some  '  Fancies  & 
Songa  made  at  K.  Jameg  y*  first's  htODg  in 
Scotland,'  '  A  Song  for  Prince  Charles  for  5  voices 
V>  be  sung  with  wind  instmments,'  and  iK>me 
'Toys  in  five  jiartfl,*  and  canons.  A  MS.  Ma- 
dxigii  'The  Cry  of  Ix)ndou'  in  3  narts  for  5 
▼oioes,  is  in  libntfy  of  Saaea  HMmonic 
Society,  No.  1881.  But  Gibbons's  reputatiou  as 
ft  composer  will  ever  rest  on  his  magnificent 
dinreh  mosie,  wbieh  for  fine  bftrmony  and 
simple  flolemn  grandeur  stands  unexcelled,  and 
has  gained  for  its  composer  the  title  of  'The 
Engluh  Fkleskrina.'  Much  of  it  was  printed 
in  Bamanl's  Church  Music  (jfi^i),  and  in 
Boyce's  CathednU  Music.  The  remainder  was 
published  in  1875  in  a  volume  edited  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  G.  Ouscley.  His  Madrigals  (re- 
published by  the  Musical  Antiquarian  Society  in 
184 1),  are  amon^  the  best  of  the  Eng^idl  school. 

A  (Kirtrait  of  Orlando  GiblM.ns  is  preserved  in 
the  Music  School,  Oxford.  His  printed  works 
are  as  £d1Iows  : — 


GILES. 


595 


■■»iis.OUrt.Itift 
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•frtoMklsr. 

I  Da.        Ho.     O.  tftttintelit 

llerDtnK  and  Krcnlnit  Rrnrtcv.  4  t.  4  IIjmD  tunw. 

y.  iiirluilii>K  \rnlt*  (<>u--lr  Ti. 
%9  Dram  aiid  Jubllftt<^,  Mn.-;  a.' 

aitd  NutK  I)lmlul».  ri  V.  \<  (I 

wrm  and  oinan  pfU  l*miu«r. 

^AMhOK,  0  «!■»  yaw  hsaSk 

Da  rtnd  pC)  God  b  tone  np^ 
l>o.  Homnna.  •  t. 
iNi.  Llfl  up  your  headi.  4  r, 
Ii<i.  U  I.finl  In  Ttw«.  »T. 
I*u.  Almtshtr  •lid  eT(!Tli.<itln(.  4r. 
llo.  Whr  ait  thou  w  h«*<r7>  4t. 
Ho.  Blcwed  be  lh«  UH<d  Ood.  4 
I*n.  o  l/ord.  IncrraM  mjr  faJlh.  4  r. 
Vii.  Uvlint  an,  O  Lord.  4  r. 
Dv.  Old  pt.)  UiewKl  be  the  I>ord 


Sv. 


T«rM  Anth..  BcbuU  Them  but 

madn.  ftv. 
SOb  This  U  Um  record  of  John.  St. 
Do.  BehoM  1  briagfwi  glad  udinea. 

St. 

Do.  Utc  be  rlMaacaln.  St. 
I>o.  We  praUe  Th?w.  U  rsUxrr.  Bt. 
D  ■>.  Ix>nl.  rrtiit  tncf.   fi  v. 
Do.  Glortuuiamlixmrrril  <>0().  r>T 
Do.  Sm.  Me,  Uie  Word  t*  kwamatc. 
Str. 

So-ancmtottoliail.  tv. 
lansBilMr*  St. 

SVi,«rtth 


^fl1  1r  in>l«  ind  Hotatl. 
'I  ti.'  >ii\-  T  Kman. 
U  that  Uie learnajpoeta. 

tlut  pt.)  I  tnnlito  not. 

(Srd  pU  I  tee  ambltlott. 
(4th  pt.)  I  felgii  iiiit  frleudlhlph 
Ilim  ttv  thoM?  thrall'd. 

(2n.l  i>t.>  KirpweOaajlffc 
Dalntj'  flue  bird. 

good. 

Now  each  flow'rf  kiafc 

I«if  how  old. 
Wliat  It  i>ur  llfeT 
Ah !  dear  heart. 
Fair  U  the  roae. 
Kay,  Ul  me  wea^. 
C2nd  pt.)  Ne'er  M  tht  tSik 
0r.lpl.)Y«tlftllMlflb 
Tru»t  not  tixi  mtirh. 

Fantaili-*  In3  pam. for rtrloga, V Ul 

6  rircv*  UTi-nl)  far  the  VifsiMb 
)n  ■I'ariki^'  afean  ma- 

tkioed.-^ 
Gallardo. 
Fanlazla  of  4  pt*. 

The  Lord  of  Salhbur;  hU  rarln- 
fiallanlo. 

The  Qneene'*  Conmand. 
PreJmUttia. 

ClfRl.^TOPTTFn  Grnnoxi,   Mns.  Doc.,  srcond 
eon  of  the  ct  lehrated  Orlando  Gibbtjns.  \vn«  born 
in   1 615.     He  was  educated  in  the  clmir  of 
Kxeter   Cathedral   under  his   uncle,  Edward. 
About  1640  he  succeeded  Randal  Jevritt  as 
organist  of  Winidiester  Cathedral,  which  appoint- 
ment he  was  compelled  to  quit  in  1644,  when  he 
joined  tite  Royalut  army.   In  1660  he  was  ap- 
point e«l  oru'anist  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  private 
organist  to  Charles  II,  and  organist  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.    On  July  7,  1664,  the  UniTerrity  of 
Oxford  corif.  rr.  il  <•!!  him  the  •Itin'f'*  of  Pift'ir  nf 
Al  usic, '  per  literas  regias/  on  which  occasion  the 
DcMi  and  Chapter  of  Wcatniniter  made  him  m 
pgaaant  df  45.  He  died  Oet.  ao^  1676,  and  ivaa 


bured  in  the  cloisters  of  Westnunster  Abbey. 
Some  aittlitins  of  his  composiUon  are  extant  in 
M.S.,  and  ^.l^le  of  his  hyuinM  are  ]>rinted  in  the 
secuud  8etof  Dering  s  'Cautica  Sacra,' 1674,  but  he 
exoelled  more  as  a  perfonnar  than  a  composer. 
A  portrait  of  him  is  preserved  in  the  Mu^ic 
School  at  Oxford.  [W.  H.  U.] 

GIQUB  or  OTGA  li  an  old  Italian  danoe 

which  dcrivLH  its  name  (or  vice  vrn  "i ;  fr  111  the 
Giga,  Giyue,  Geiye,  or  early  fiddle.  It  was 
written  indiscriminately  in  3-8,  6-8,  3-4,  6-4, 
and  12  -8  time,  and  was  in  two  strains  or  sections, 
each  of  which  was  repeated.  The  time  was 
lively,  and  it  was  usually  employed  to  finish  up 
a  Suite.  A  pixA  ex:irii;>!e  is  thftt  which  winds 
up  No.  8  of  Corelli's  12  solos. 


r 


Bach  also  employs  them  to  close  his  Suites, 
and  has  left  an  inunense  variety,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  in  oonunon  time,  as  well  as  g-i6  and 
12-16.  The  well  known  one  in  the  T^artfta  in 
Bb  is  in  4-4,  and  that  in  the  last  Partl'.a  nf  (Ite 
same  set  in  8-4.  Handel's  16  Suites  contain 
1 3  Gignes,  one  of  which  fills  6^  pa^es.  Moxari- 
has  left  a  very  fine  little  spccinun  (Kcchtl 
574)  which  he  wrote  in  an  album  at  Leipsic 
after  »  surfeit  of  Bach. 

EngliBh  H-  f'vn  to  havo  nn  special  character- 
istics. The  word  came  to  be  synonymous  with 
any  light  inwewmt  iliythm,  giViag  the  point  to 
Pope's  line 

•  Make  the  soul  danoe  upon  a  jig  to  heaven.' 

[G.] 

GILES,  Nath.vmel,  Mus.  Doc,  w.-us  lM)rn  in 
or  near  Wwcestcr  about  the  middle  of  the  i6tb 
centnry.  In  1559  he  was  admitted  a  chorister 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxfonl.  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1 56 1.  In  1^77  he  was  appointed 
a  dank  in  the  sane  eliapel,  mit  retained  the  place 
only  until  tht-  next  year.  He  graduatea  at 
Oxford  as  Bachelor  of  Music  June  26,  1585. 
On  Oct.  I,  1595.  he  leoeived  the  appointments 
of  clerk,  org^anist,  and  master  of  the  chciriMters 
of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor.  On  the  death 
of  William  Hunnis  in  June,  X597,  he  was  ap* 
pointed  gentleman  and  master  of  tlie  children 
of  the  Chapel  Royal  Having  supplicated  fur 
the  decree  cS  Doctor  of  Music  in  160;.  but  from 
sonie  unknown  reason  not  having  performed  the 
exercise  for  it,  he  procee«led  to  it  July  5,  162  J. 
It  ha-s  been  asserted  that  on  the  acoession  of 
Charles  I.  he  was  appointed  organist  of  the 
C%ap«l  Royal,  but  there  is  no  record  of  such 
an  appointment  in  the  Che«|ue  Book,  fiiles 
contributed  to  Leighton's  'Teares  or  Lamen> 
tacions  of  a  SorrowlFul]  Sonle,*  1614 ;  a  service 
and  an  anthem  by  him  were  printed  in  l^amard's 
Church  Musio,  1641,  and  other  anthems  are 
extant  in  M8.  A  enrioos  'Lesson  of  Descant 
of  thirtif  '  i,'Vitf  Proportions  of  sundrie  kink;^' 
by  him  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  Hawkins's 
ffistmy  of  Muaie.  Giles  died  Jan.  34.  163^, 
andwasbarisdinciieoftlwaibles  of  St.  Geoiget 
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GIBBLU  AGUILAB. 


Chapel,  Windmr,  wlieiv  tm  faneriptloii  wm 

phu  ed   over  his  o   which  stated   him  to 

Iwve  beeu  inaitter  of  thu  children  there  49  ye»n, 
mMter  of  ifae  cfaildrni  of  the  GluHpel  Boyal 
38  years,  ainl  to  have  bt-fii  75  J9U»  of 
A  compariMuQ  with  the  dt^Loa  given  above, 
which  are  all  cierived  from  autMntfe  reoordl, 
will  show  tij.-it  all  three  •tMoMllto  on  the  gravc- 
avoae  were  erruuuuiu.  [W.  U.  U.] 

OIORDANI.    Ab  Ttalitti  mwioel  flunily  of 

thr  iSili  cciitun,',  cdu-sititiiig  of  a  father,  three 
aiittera,  and  two  brothera,  who  pUyed  little  oomic 
open*  in  one  of  the  NeepoUtaii  theatra  till 
1 762,  when  the  whole  troupe  migrated  to  London, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ^oungw  brother, 
OiDSiPn,  tbcn  but  nine^  who  TtmuimH  behind 
to  learn  composition  in  the  Conser\'atorio  di 
Loreto,  where  hu  Irnd  GimeroBa  and  ZingarelU 
for  ble  IbUovv  students.  The  Giordani  &mily 
catne  out  at  the  Haymarket  Thi  atre,  and  made 
a  g^reat  success.  In  1 77 J  they  were  joined  by 
their  brother,  who  had  by  that  time  obtMDed  the 
Bubri(|uetuf  f  Jiurdain  llo,  and  who  beceniernTnp<Mer 
to  the  troupe.  Lii.s  l)est-known  opera  wuii  '  II 
Beodo,'  wUdi  leenu  to  have  kept  the  boards 
^£>om  1774  to  79.  In  a«^ldition  to  composing  he 
was  much  in  vogue  as  a  teacher,  and  F^tis  gives 
a  list  of  6  P.  F.  quintets,  3  ditto  quartets,  1 2 
ditto  trioe.  6  string  quartets,  3  ConcerUM  for 
Viol  and  Orchestra,  besides  preludes,  sonatas, 
and  li  s-,  ins  for  the  harjmiehord.  all  which  he 
Dublitihed  ia  London  between  1776  and  1782. 
IB  the  latter  yeer  he  returned  to  Italy,  and 
remained  there  for  10  years,  prorlucing  in  that 
time  no  leas  than  24  operas  and  oratorios^  besides 
other  eoinposttiou  fior  the  chamber,  eome  pub- 
lishe*!  in  London  and  some  in  lieilin.  Tie  died 
at  liisbon  in  May  94,  having  gone  there  to 
eondnot  the  TtaUaa  O^nm. 

Hie  elder  brother  Tdmasho,  who  is  not  clearly 
dbtinguiahabie  from  Giuseppe,  remained  in 
Saglaad,  acted,  taught,  plaj^.  and  composed. 
In  1779,  however,  he  went  to  Dublin,  and  in 
|>artucralup  with  Lfioni  the  singer  took  the 
theatre  in  Chapel  Strael  aa  an  opera  house. 
At  tlie  end  of  four  years  they  were  liankrupt. 
Oiordiini  however  had  plenty  of  teaching,  he 
married,  and  composed  an  opera  '  Perseverance* 
and  an  oratorio  '  Isaac,'  both  of  whieli  app  ar  to 
have  been  HUCCeKsful,  as  well  as  pianoforte  pieces 
and  b<<ii^>,  Italian  and  English,  which  last  had  a 
great  sale.  An  air  by  one  of  the  brathen, '  Caro 
mio  ben,'  is  still  sung  at  oonoerte.  [G.] 
GI0R6L  SeeBAOTi. 

GIOVANELLI,  Ruoomo,  bom  1560  at 
VeUetri,  near  Bome.  Nothing  is  known  of  bis 
droumalaooee  or  eariy  studies.   In  1 587  we  find 

him  maestro  di  capella  to  S^ui  Luigi  de'  Franoesi 
on  the  Cono  in  Some ;  from  thcnoe  he  pawed  to 
the  Chiesa  dell*  Anima,  b«.<longing  to  the  German 
College;  an<l,  Mareli  12,  l^>)4,  was  appointed 
Palestiiua's  successor  at  iit.  Peter's,  entering  on 
Ids  dutiee  three  daye  htter.  On  April  7,  1599, 
he  wiia  made  a  member  of  the  Sistine  choir.  He 
was  living  in  i6i^  as  in  that  jr«ar  he  pub- 


liahed  the  second  volume  of  his  new 
of  the  'Gratluale,'  undertaken  at  the  n-']'i--t 
of  Pope  Paul  V,  and  magnificently  priuuxl  at 
the  Medici  press,  but  disfigured  by  many 
arbitrary  alterations  of  the  t*'xt,  Pioske  has 
inserted  a  'Dixit'  of  Giovanelli's,  in  bis  'Mu- 
■oa  Divina*  (Tom.  iii.)  and  speaks  of  hit 
works  as  'jrraceful,  pure  in  style,  and  very 
pleasing  in  harmony,  and  able  to  bear  comparisaa 
with  tbose  of  the  gre:iu--.  njasters.*  Baini's 
'  Palestrina '  aleo  contains  many  alhwiooa  to 
GiovanelH.  Amongst  his  works  preaerwd  in 
the  Pontifical  Chapel  at  Rome,  Baiui  specially 
msotionB  a  '  Miserere'  for  4  and  8  voioee^  and 
a  Hub,  k  8,  on  Pelestrina'i  madrigal  *V«tiva 
i  C4jlli';  but  he  d"i  ct  n  it  seem  to  have  known 
of  a  particularly  tine  Maes  k  la,  characterised 
by  Froeke  ae  fidl  of  beauty  and  fanagioatiaik 
Giovanclli  was  a  great  conipo-er  of  nuwlrigali^ 
even  in  that  fertile  age.  Ue  published  5  books 
of  them,  with  t  of  Camooette  and  VnaiiBlK 
between  the  years  1586  and  9:.  Otlu  rv  are  te 
l>e  found  in  the  coUeetione  of  Scotto  and  I'luUen 
(Eitner,  «8«nnidwerlM')>  Thedatoof  hie  death 
is  unknown.  £F.G.] 

GIPSY'S  WARNING,  THE.  An  opera  fa 
3  acta  ;  words  by  Uuley  and  Peake ;  music  by 
Jules  Benedict.  Produced  at  Drury  Lane  AprU 
19,  1838.  It  was  much  acted  in  Geraianf. 
*  Kage,  rage,  thou  angry  storm,'  and  *  Sleet  be 
the  hooMb*  le^ff  fcwuritee  In  eonceri 

rooms.  [G  ] 

GIRARDEAU,  Isabella,  detta  LA  LSA- 
BBLLA,  aa  Italian  singer,  married  to  a  Frmk 

man,  who  performed  in  the  early  I  Lilian  Opcne 
in  Loudon.  She  is,  perhaps,  the  saxLM  ae 
the  Isabella  Calliari  mentioned  in  Quadrio's  list 
among  the  female  singers  who  flouri>he<]  from 
1700-ao.  She  succeeded  'the  BaroneMs'  at  the 
Haymaricet,  and  appeared  first  in  '  Almahida.* 
She  santj  in  the  first  and  ftiiceeedintj  [v-rfi  m- 
anccii  of  Handel's  '  KiniUdo.'  In  this  uiie  oi  Lcf 
songs,  '  Bel  piaQeTt*  «m  wholly  unaooonpoiet 
even  by  a  bass, — a  severe  trial  for  any  voice. 
On  Dec.  12  of  the  same  year,  Gasparini's  '  Antw* 
chus'  was  produced,  in  which  La  Isabel*  took 
a  part,  as  die  did  also  in  the  foUowing  Janoaiy 
in  his 'Ambleto.*  In  the  latter  she  bad '  a  aoi^ 
8<  ing  for  trumpets  and  hautboin  obligati  *  (Bume|f\ 
from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  her  vxnce 
was  very  strong.  [J .  M.] 

lilUELLI  AGUILAR,  SroxoBA,  an  Italian 
]>riina  donna,  who  t'^ok  [vart  in  the  'grand 
di  uinatic  herenata '  c«)m|jo&e«i  by  Mozart  ( 1 771) 
in  honour  of  tlie  nuptials  of  the  .(Vrchdukt 
Ferdinand,  celebrated  at  Milan  on  Oct.  17  «f 
Uiat  year.  'The  archduke  and  hie  bride.  imiI 
only  frequently  incUned  their  heads  fron  their 
box  and  applauded  the  maeetro,  but  encored  two 
airs  sung  by  MantuoU  and  Qirelli*  (Holmes 
p.  79).  After  this,  (iirelli  married  a  Frenchniaa 
named  Aguilar,  and  visited  London,  eucoeediM 
Graasi,  and  nnging  the  principal  rOla  ia  Vcates 
- SopiionLsba'  (1 772-3);  after wUoll Wrname is 
not  found  a^fain  in  Loadca.  L<'*^i 
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OTSKLLE.  on  LEs  Wais.  A  Pallet  by 
Adol(  he  AlUm  on  a  ad*pted  fnmx  Ueine 
by  Theophile  GMiti«r;  prodnoed  at  the  Gnnd 

(nNMJuly  4.  iS.p,  :it  Hit  Majesty's  March  I  a, 
I84I.  It  ouaUintxl  one  of  Cwrlotta  Gmi  s  great- 


GIZZIELIX). 


587 


io  subject  was  employed  by  Lotler  in  hu 
open  of  'Th«  Wilig,  or  The  ^'igbt  Dancen.' 

mg»d  at  the  oponv  in  I>..ii']on  from  1732-34. 
etM  made  her  tint  app«araaoe  (D«c,  1732)  as 
Liaam  in  Haiid«l*a  'Al«naadro.'  She  played 

anoall  part  in  the  'Orlando'  (1733).  one  of  lar 
aaogi  in  which  ('Amor  ^  qaal  vento')  contains 
BMidal*a  fint  vantan  at  a  *  diflninttM  aavaath.* 

Parte  were  assipned  to  her  (173.0  also  In 
'Deborah,'  'Tuloineo,*  and  '  Ottone,'  but,  after 
this,  dia  la  laid  by  M.  Schcricher  to  have  assisted 

In  netting  up  the  rival  theatre  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  The  aewspapera  of  the  day  (Nov.  3, 
1735),  however,  give  another  account  of  her 
secession,  by  aanouncinvr  the  death  of  '  Signora 
Celeste  Uieinondi  . .  .  Wife  to  Mr.  Hempson  an 
Snglish  Gentleman,  on  Tuei^day  [Oct.  2^],  aftvr 
a  lin^rinj^  lUnfias.  She  perfonn'd  in  Mr.  Han- 
del's Operas  for  several  Winters  with  grt-at 
Applame,  bvl  did  not  sin;^  this  8<>ai«on  on  any 
8tn?e.  on  Aooount  of  her  JudisjKiKiti'  n.'  [.J.M.] 

UlUGLlMI.  Aktonio,  ap|)eared  hero  first  in 
1857  at  Her  Majeaty'a  Theatre.   He  poaaeMed  a 

sweet  and  high  tenor  voiro,  which  was  'a  wel- 
come variety  after  the  bteutorian  exhibitions  of 
recent  sin^rs  befhra  him ;  and  an  aleganea  of 

style  of  which  some  critics,  nt'verthele>^-.  mm- 
plaine<i  as  cold,  lanu'ni'l,  and  over  dravvn-<i;it' 
^Chorley).  He  waa  the  I  tv^t  that  had  been  heanl 
since  the  arrival  of  Tamberlik,  and  ri'inaini'd 
ainging  here  for  some  ycarti.  His  career  wah  not 
long,  and  terminated  in  a  vecy  melancholy  man- 
ner; in  1863  he  became  iamnd,  and  he  died 
•t  Posaro,  Oct.  13,  1865.  [J.M.] 

GIULIANI,  Cecilia,  n^  Bianchi,  a  some- 
what  «listiii;,'ui.she<l  prima  donna  in  the  latter 
T«an  of  the  iSth  century.  iSho  appeared  in 
JjonAon  (Ajtril  5,  17SS)  in  'Giulio  Sabino'  with 
thf  i^rv.it  Murdic.-ii.  With  a  '^ood  fi^'ure,  face,  and 
Bt>  le,  bIr-  had  a  voice  too  thin  and  small  for  the 
thentre ;  and  tUa  aaused  her  to  foroa  ito  tones  so 
much  that  she  sang  out  of  time.  Bumey  says  she 
liad  'a  bad  shake,  and  affectation.'  She  con- 
tinued to  sing  during  another  season,  after  which 
.  ber  place  was  taken  by  Mara.  In  1 790  she  was 
bA  Milan;  and  in  91  at  Vienna,  where  8he  re- 
mained till  (/).  Fctis  speaks  of  her  as  a  brilliant 
•ioger,  a  judgment  differing  widely  from  that  of 
Surney  and  Lend  Mount-Edgcombe.       [J.  M.] 

OIURAMENTO,  IL.  A  Drammn  rerio;  II 
l»rett<>  bv  l{>>S'i  fr  na  V.  Hnijo'g  '  Au;,'elo' ;  muatc 
"hy  ^K-rcadaiitt'.  I'mduced  at  La  S<-ala,  Milan, 
in  the  »(»rini{of  1837  ;  at  Her  Majesty'-s.  London, 
1 840 :  and  at  tba  Tb^Atm-italian,  Palis,  Nov. 
a  a,  58.  [G.] 

OinSQITINO.  The  fbrm  wWeli  the  name  of 

JOSQCIX  Bomrtinie^  t.ikcs  in  Ttnlian  ;  so  •  fir  ox- 
itfuple  one  of  the  duauU  fxtm  the  'iitudij  di 


PaIestHn.a,'  in  Bamn^a  EztlMlik  Brit  Mus. 
Add.  MiiiS.  11,589.  [G.] 

OTUSTO,  eomM^  aoitahle— 'Tempo  giusto,' 
in  suitable  timat  aa  the  fugues  in  iM-ael  in 
Kgypt,  *  h^-pt  waa  S^ad,'  '  He  led  them  through 
the  deep';  and  also  'Thy  right  hand.  O  Lora,* 
and 'The  horse  and  lii-<  li  U  r.'  Al>ii  used  in  the 
aenae  of '  strict,'  to  restore  the  time  after  a  tempo 
ruhato.  [G.} 

GTZZIELLO,  GioACCHiNo  Conti,  dktto.  bo- 
called  after  his  master,  D.Gixzi,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  singers  of  the  iSth  oentury.  Bom  Feb. 
a8,  1714.  at  Arjiino  (Na|  b  .«\  he  early  under- 
went the  preparation  for  the  career  of  a  soprauist. 
He  gained  a  round,  ftdl,  sweat  wlea  of  great 
extent  and  penetrating  quality,  which  was  united 
to  a  strong  natural  taste  and  feeling  in  music. 
At  the  ago  of  15  ha  made  Ids  d^at  at  Rome, 
with  immense  success.  In  1731  he  excited  the 
greato.st  eiitlniBiasm  there  by  his  singing  in 
S'inci's  '  Ditlone' and 'Artaserse.'  An  anacdoto 
is  relate<i  of  this  occa.>^i<in,  showing  how  much 
other  singcni  were  already  att'ected  by  his  fame. 
[See  Farinf.lli.}  Ha  sai^  at  Naplea  in  173a 
and  33  with  the  same  sucoens.  Tliree  years  later 
(Ajiril  13,  36),  he  is  auuouncui  in  the  Lond<m 
Newspapers  as  'expected  here  in  a  few  days.* 
This  was  the  critical  moment  at  which  the  split 
occurred  in  Handel's  c«)mpany,  and  the  great 
master  was  at  a  loss  for  artists  to  replace  those 
who  bad  seoeded.  On  May  5,  be  began  with 
'Arioduite,*  and  Gisiiello,  who  then  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London,  'met  with  an  un- 
common reception ;  in  justice  (o  bis  voice  and 
judgment,  he  may  be  truly  esteemed  one  of  tlia 
l  ost  ]«  rfurmers  in  tbi.-*  kini^'dorn  '  (Daily  Fi>st). 
In  presence  of  Farinelli,  no  more  could  be  said 
of  the  young  singer,  who  was  still  'so  modest 
and  <Iifbdent,  that  when  bo  first  beard  Farinelli, 
at  a  private  rehearsal,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
fiunted  away  with  despondency*  (Bnmay).  'Ata* 
lanta*  was  brought  out  May  12,  Gizziello  again 
Kinging  the  princijial  man's  ]>art,  as  he  did,  a 
little  later,  in  'Poro.'  In  1 737  he  appeared  in 
•Anninio,'  'Berenice,'  'Ginstino.'  and  'Parte- 
nope.'  In  1743  he  went  to  Lislwn,  where  the 
improvement  in  his  Sfyle^  due  to  the  example  of 
Farinelli,  was  at  once  perceive*!.  Cliarles  111, 
King  of  Naples,  engaged  l«»th  bin»  and  (  atfarelU 
to  sing  in  tha  '  Aochille  in  Seiro '  of  Pergolesi. 
C«fiiBU-elli  came  from  Poland,  and  GizzicUo  from 
Portugal,  and  met  for  the  first  time.  The  former 
sang  tlie  Hr>t  »c)ng  with  splendid  etTect,  and 
Gizziello  thought  himself  lost,  as  he  listened  to 
the  continued  applause ;  but  he  sang  his  own 
song,  which  followed,  with  such  pathos  and 
expression  that  he  divided  the  Imioani  of  tha 
performance.  In  1749  ho  waa  invitsd  hy  Flsrin- 
elli  to  sing  at  Mat&id  with  Mingotti ;  and 
stayed  there  three  yean.  He  then  returned  to 
Portugal.  About  the  end  of  1753  he  quitted  the 
»t:>:,'>-.  ftTid  ftettkd  at  his  native  ]il.ace.  He  dietl 
at  Ivome  Oct.  25. 1761.  An  excellent  menotint 
portrait  of  him  was  seraped  by  Akx.  Tan 
Haecken,  afttr  a  jJcture  by  C.  Lucy,  in  1 736, 
foUo.  A  good  impreMiion  of  it  is  scarce.  [J  •  M.} 
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GLEE. 


GLAHEANUS,  Henriccs,  sn  rail-  <!  Ixjcau-e 
he  was  born,  i4>^H,  in  tJie  C  anton  of  Ularus,  Uia 
feel  nnoe  being  Louis  or,  LatiniBcd,  L<miTiis; 
a  celebrated  ttathtT  of  music.  He  is  8;ud  Ui 
have  been  a  shepherd-buy  in  h'vt  youth;  but 
he  studied  murie  under  Coohlaus  at  Cologne, 
Tklit  n'  hc>  was  crowned  poet-laureato  in  1512  for 
a  jiociu  in  honour  of  the  Empemr,  which  he 
composed  and  sani^  to  his  own  accoiujiiiiiiment. 
In  1 5 1 5  he  was  teaching  mathematics  at  Baisle, 
and  in  1 5 1 7  was  appointed,  at  the  recommendation 
of  Erasmus,  profisBiior  of  philooophy  and  'artes 
Uberales'  in  Fans,  fie  soon  however  returned 
to  Basle,  where  he  Is  said  to  Iwve  let  up  »  sehool, 
and  fnjin  whence  he  removed  to  FreibiiriL,'  iin 
Breisgau.  Ueinrioh  ijchreiber,  in  an  cxc  Ilt  tit 
monu^raph  onGbreentm  (IVeibutig  1857),  proves 
that  it  was  not  at  tlic  I'nivcisity  of  either  Paris, 
£asle,  or  Freiburg,  that  he  was  piofeiaor.  He 
died  May  a8,  isox,  at  IMbuty.  Wm  friendR. 
F.raamus,  Justus  Lipsius,  anil  Vossius,  wrote 
panegyrics  on  him.  His  principal  works  on  the 
theory  of  music  are  '  Isagoge  in  musicen  Henrioi 
Glareaiii,'  etc.  (the  dedication  *  ad  Falcontm 
Cousulem  urbis  Aventinensis,'  Avignon,  is  headed 
'RuOeae,  anno  Christi  15x6,  4to.  ad  idus  Mar- 
tias'),  now  extremely  wcarce,  contaiiiinj^  chapters 
on  soluiisatiou,  tiie  intervals,  nuxleri,  umcs,  and 
their  treatokent;  and  AsiBc«axopW  (1547,  fol.), 
a  Mtill  more  important  work,  the  aim  of  which 
u  to  prove  that  there  are  12  ciuuch  modes, 
correspondiiig  ta  the  ancient  Greek  modes,  and 
not  8,  as  many  writers  have  maintiiined.  The 
third  part  contains  numerous  examples  from  tha 
works  of  Ockenheiin,  Obrecht,  J^nwjuiu  de  Vrvx, 
and  other  musicians  of  the  15  th  and  i6th 
centuries,  valuable  also  as  specimens  of  early 
umsic  printing.  Woneggar  of  Lithuania  pub- 
lished an  abstract  of  the  '  Dodecachordon'  ^Frei- 
burg 1557),  the  Moond  edition  of  which  (59) 
contuins  a  {x>em  by  CHareauus  in  praibe  of  the 
13  Federal  cities  ut  Switxerland,  set  to  music  by 
Manfred  Barbarin.  The  o^ogne  of  Draudiui 
mentions  a  third  trtatiao,  '  De  musices  divi,>iono 
ao  definitione'  ^Basle  1549);  but  as  the  headings 
of  the  ohaptera  are  idencieal  witt  thoae  in  toe 
*  IVukcachordon,'  it  can  scarcely  bo  a  separate 
work.  Uis  theory  of  the  la  church  modes,  as 
panllel  to  the  andent  Greek  nodait  will  aaiure 
for  GisrextnuR  a  lasting  plaot  tnuof  writers  on 
tha  adence  of  music.  L^'*G.] 

GLEE.  A  piece  of  tnaeoompanied  Tocal  mado 
in  at  least  tliree  partM,  and  for  solo  Tcioea. 
usually  those  of  men.  The  glee,  though  poMdUj 
suggested  by  the  madr^al,  to  which  this  desorip- 
tion  also  apitliea,  is  separated  from  it,  so  far  as 
its  origin  is  c  moemed,  by  a  long  interval  of  time. 
The  production  of  nuwigab  oeaied  altogether, 
both  on  the  Continent  an<l  in  En^'land,  in  the 
course  of  the  first  4uarter  of  the  seventeenth 
eentnry.  The  first  g^leee  are  due  to  the  begin- 
niniLC  of  tlio  iSth  ccntur}-,  and  the  fim  st  sjit-ci- 
mens  of  them  to  tlje  seventy-five  years  between 
the  middle  of  the  last  oentury  and  the  end  of 
tile  fir-st  q^iartor  of  thif.  Voral  (Mni[K>si'ion3  by 
ui.iatci6  oi  Uio  latter  part  of  tint  suveu teen tli  cea* 


tiiry  »re  somotiines  found,  in  collection'*  print-l 
after  their  decease,  to  which  the  word  G\<x  U 
appended.  These  are  not  glees,  in  the  now  to- 
cepto^l  sense  of  the  wit<1,  hut  simply  airs  by  those 
master:*,  harmonised  sub.-e<juently  for  tlirtx'  or 
four  voices;  or  ehorus<  j«.  mostly  fixun  operaa,  frota 
which  the  original  orrhestral  parts  are  simply 
omitted.  Two  emiiitut  English  couuKJscrs,  Ame 
and  Boyce,  wrote  each  a  few  pieces  which  they  (C 
their  subsequent  editors  called  glees;  but  their 
productions  in  other  styles  altogether  eurpasBed 
these,  both  in  excellence  and  numl>er.  The  ear- 
liest, poMibly  thesreateat,  master  oC  the  dee 
proper  is  Samuel  Wmhe,  daring  whoae  long  life 
(^1740 — the  best  specimens  of  this  class 
of  composition  were  produced.  Webbe  actually 
outlived  many  of  the  raoet  eminent  practitSoiwM 
in  the  8ch(K>I  of  will  li  he  was  the  founder. 

The  word  *  glee '  in  no  way  describes  or  dia> 
raotariaea  tiie  Idnd  of  oomparitioa  to  wlii|A  ft 
gives  a  name.  It  is  simply  the 
yliffg — music  A  glee  is  not  therefore : 
of  a  dieerM  dianeter,  as  the  name  md^t  aeea 
to  imply.  That  umsic  w.hh  in  early  tiiurs  ci>i3- 
monly  associateti  with  cheer fulnesji  in  ptavablj 
true.  The  'GliKgman,'  according  to  Warton, 
was  identical  with  the  *  Joculator.'  But  tha 
wonls  of  a  glee  may  be  mournful  or  sprightly, 
antl  the  music  such  as  will  exprM  them  bei«ah> 
im;ly.  The  •fierious  glee'  is  no  more  a  in  sn  'O-r 
than  the  '  chtxrful.'  Both  terms  have  bwa  used 
by  glee  composers  ag.ain  and  again. 

The  glee  ditJors  from  the  niadri^jfal,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  diKt«ncc  apiirt  of  their 
ejMKihs,  in  itij  tonalinj,  which  is  unif«.irmly  modem. 
Not  only  so.  Whereas  the  'subjects'  of  tiks 
madrigal  are  generally  few,  always  cnntrapast- 
ally  treated,  and  this  often  at  consitlerable  length, 
those  of  the  gloe  are  generally  many*  and  only 
rardy  at  all  devdoped.  Bfaaiea  cr  harmoBj, 
rare  in  the  mailrigal,  are  comnxm  in  the  ;cifcv, 
Mul  indeed  give  it  some  of  its  best  effecta.  The 
diaraeteristie  figure  of  modem  tosiality,  ^ 
'perfect  cadence,'  rarvly  and  timidly  intrudoc.d 
in  the  former,  is  of  freuuent  occurrence  in  the 
latter-  sometimes  indeed  of  aocih  frequoit  ooev^ 
rence  as  to  give  to  many  of  these  compoeitiooe 
a  halting  and  disconnected  character,  as  tho«^ 
they  were  eontinually  about  to  come  to  an  ewl 
Indectl  the  short  phra.-cs,  incessant  cadences,  frf- 
quent  changes  of  rhythm  ami  pace  of  the  averse* 
glee,  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  'long  tt- 
souiiilin^''  phrases  of  the  m:idriu,Til,  never  brougbt 
to  an  end  in  one  part  till  they  are  begun  ta 
anollier,  overlappii^  one  another,  tearing  on* 
anollier  \ip,  and  never  allowing  the  hear^-r 
anticipate  a  clotio  till  everything  that  cmx  U 
dooa  with  every  rabject  has  I>een  dona^  and  Iht 
movement  comes  to  a  natural  end. 

In  80  far  a.s  the  glee  comjK.Hcr  exhibit*  tLi< 
power  of  gUBtentation,  this  ttrenglh  of  wia^ — 
the  highest  and  the  rarest  qualification  for  every 
kind  m  polyphonic  composition — bis  productkiM 
will  be  lasting  in  their  attraction.  Every  one  of 
the  best  glee  writers^  auoh  as  Webbsv  St^vem. 
Calloott,  Hondey— haa  «rhih>tad  it  fraquentij 
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and  in  very  hv^h  perfection ;  and  this  together 
with  a  couMtructive  puvrer  which  we  should  srt!k 
in  vain  in  the  murioJ  compobitions  of  the  msdri- 
pali.Mi  i'rtx.  Stevens's  glee,  '  Ye  8|H)tteil  Siuikes,' 
w  a  model  of  utjuiitructiun,  and  if  not  the  eariietit, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  specinum  of  pore  tooaI 
music  in  the  'aonatfi  foniu' 

The  glee  proper  ia  wholly  independent  of  in- 
■trUBMntal  accompanimont.  The  name,  however, 
in  occasionally  given  to  compoHition'i  like  'The 
Chough  and  Crow,'  bv  Sir  Henry  Jiiahop.  These 
wooliii  be  better  entitiad  aoeompanied  tnoi,  quW' 
iete,  or  choruses.  The  principal  glee  oompoMn» 
over  and  above  those  already  named — wHIioiit 
exception  Englishmen — are  Attwood,  Battishill, 
Cooke,  Danby,  Hindle,  Lord  Momington,  Paxton, 
MdSpofforth.  [Maobiqal;  Pabt-sono.]  [J.H.] 

GLEE  CLUB,  Taa.  This  club  originated  in 

Botne  meetings  at  the  house  of  Mr,  Kol^ert  Smith 
in  8t.  Paul's  Churchyard,  commenced  in  1783, 
mt  whidi  motote,  madrigali,  glee%  caiioii%  wid 
catches,  were  simg  after  dinner.  The  meetings 
were  subsequently  held  at  Dr.  JJeever'sand  other 
llOUMe  until,  in  1787,  it  was  resolved  to  establish 
*  todety  to  be  called  'The  Glee  Club,'  the  first 
pnUie  meeting  of  wbicb  took  place  at  the  New- 
castle Coffee  House  on  Saturday,  Dec.  22,  1787. 
The  oiiguud  members  were,  R.  Smith,  Dr. 
Arnold,  Dr.  Bearer,  Sev.  J.  Hinckes,  T.  S. 
(afterwardj) Dr.)  l)ii)iuis,  .T.Roberts,  J.Heseltine, 
T.  Aylward.  C.  Wright.  T.  Gregory,  H.  DeMlier, 
It.  Atterbory,  and  T.  Linley.  The  profeesiooal 
ineml>er«  were,  S.  Wihbe,  J.  Dyne,  P.  Hobler, 
J.  W.  (afterwarda  Dr.)  Callcott,  J.  Hindle,  J. 
Bartleman,  8.  Webbe,  jan.,  and  8.  Barriion. 
In  1788  the  Club  removed  to  the  Freemasnns' 
Tavwn,  thence  to  the  Crown  and  Anchor  until 
Feb.  1790,  when  it  rekiniied  to  the  TVeemMons* 
Tavern  but  removed  once  more,  on  July  6,  i  791, 
to  tlie  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  again  returned 
to  the  n«emasons'  Tavern.  In  1790  Mr.  S. 
Webbe  composed  for  the  Cl'ib  his  'Glorious 
Apollo,'  which  was  ever  after  sung  at  the 
ni'.'«Jtiiii.'s  as  tbe  epening  glee,  while  B>Td's  canon 
'Non  Nobis'  was  sung  immediately  after  dinner, 
often  followed  by  Dr.  Cooke's  canon  'Amen.' 
After  'Gkcious  Apollo'  (first  sung  with  three 
▼oioee  to  a  part  and  then  full)  the  chainiian, 
vice-chairman,  conductor,  sub -conductor,  and 
secretary,  each  named  a  |(lee,  and  then  the 
mflmben  aooarding  to  semori^.  Among  the 
eminent  Tiriton  who  have  contributed  to  the 
music  of  the  meetings  were  Samuel  Wesley 
(who  played  Baoh'e  tiigam  rmm  tbe  pianoforte^ 
ot  an  eixtemporaneoiu  eStanon  on  tooM  con" 
spicuous  passage  in  a  glee  recently  8un_r),  ^los- 
obeles,  and  Mendelflsohn.  The  Club  was  diiwolved 
in  1857  and  the  libniy  told.  The  Clnh  must 
be  difltingutBhed  from  another  Gloe  Club  fonned 
in  1793,  the  original  nemben  of  which  were 
Shield,  Johnstone,  Ohariet  Bamitttor,  Ineledoa, 

Digriimi,  C.  Ashley,  and  W.  T.  Parke,  th.-  l.ist  1 
of  whom  ('Musical  Memoirs^'  ii.  175)  states  1 
that  'it  was  held  on  Sunday  avmin^  at  the  | 
Garrick's  Head  Coffee  House  in  Bow  Street,  ' 
Co  vent  Garden,  once  a  fortnight,  when  we  I 


nmused  ourselves  by  singing  the  works  of  the 
old  and  modem  masters,  after  which  we  sat  down 
to  supper.*  [CM.] 
GLEN.  An  eminent  Scotch  firm  of  musical 
instrument  makers.  Thomas  Glen,  the  foonder, 
was  bom  at  Inverkrithing,  Fifeshire,  in  1804; 
conniieiit  ed  business  in  the  Cowgate,  Eiliii1nirL,'h, 
in  1H  26 ;  in  1836  removed  to  North  Baulc  Street, 
and  died  July  la,  1875.  Amongst  the  instra- 
ments  invented  by  him  was  a  woo»len  Ophicleide, 
of  which  a  large  number  were  made,  and  known 
as  '  Serpentcleides.'  The  business  is  still  carried 
on  by  his  sons  John  and  Robert.  The  Glens 
are  now  chiefly  noted  for  their  Bagpipes,  of 
which  they  are  the  nwngnhwd  beak  maken.  [O.] 
.GLINKA,  MioH.\KL  IvANOVnoH,  bom  1803 
near  Novospaskoi  in  Russia,  died  Feb.  15, 1857,  at 
Berlin.  Of  late  yean  several  northern  oomposers, 
not  Germnii  by  birth  but  CJerman  as  far  as  their 
musical  method  goes — like  (Ja<le  the  Dane,  CJrieg 
and  Svendaen  the  Norwegians,  (iliiik:i,  Anton 
Rubinstein,  ami  Pttcr  Tnchaikoffsky  the  liussiana 
— have  niaiie  their  mark  mure  or  less  strongly. 
Glinka  it  the  earliest  of  tlm  Bovians,  as  gifted 
as  any,  perhap5i,  but  not  so  acoompHshed  ;  there 
has  always  been  a  dash  of  dilettantism  about  his 
productions,  ^te  of  his  obvious  talents,  his  gift 
of  spontaneous,  and  (to  those  who  do  not  know 
much  of  Russian  folk-songs  and  dances)  original 
melody,  and  his  undeniable  cleverness  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  voice  and  of  orchestral 
instroments.  Glinka's  two  Russian  operas  ara 
held  to  \ye  of  national  importance  by  his  countnr- 
men.  They  were  among  the  first  musical  worka 
In  Rnsslan,  and  for  a  long  time  the  best  vi  their 
kind,  thiiUL:li  their  value  has  iinduubtadly  hasik 
exaggerated  from  patriotic  motives. 

In  early  youth  Glinka  enjoyed  the  advaataga 
of  lessons  in  pianoforte  playing  from  .Tohn  Field. 
In  1830  he  visited  Italy,  and  made  a  clooa 
study  of  Italian  nnging  and  of  the  Italian 
metluxl  of  composition  for  the  voice  ;  but,  feeling 
himself  helpless  as  regards  hjvruiony  and  counter- 
point, he  went,  in  18.^3,  to  Berlin  for  some 
months,  and  wt>rked  hard  as  the  pupil  of  S.  W, 
Dehn.  Thence  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  became 
court  conductor,  and  director  of  the  opera  and 
the  choral  performances  at  the  imperial  churches. 
From  1840  to  50  he  again  led  an  itinerant  life, 
the  centre  of  which  was  Pari%  and  the  extent 
the  confines  of  Spain.  In  the  autumn  of  1856  he 
came  back  to  Berlin,  had  much  intercourse  with 
his  old  master  Dehn  upon  the  siiI  ijL>et  of  ancient 
chuxoh  tunee  connected  with  the  Eastern  Church, 
and  died  there,  unexpectedly,  early  in  1857. 

Glinka's  n.-uiic  is  associated  with  the  titles  of 
two  Russian  operas,  'Xa  Vie  pour  le  Czar'  and 
*RasBlan  et  Lndmilla,*  neither  of  whidi,  spite 
of  re;>eaftad  trials,  have  been  able  to  gain  a  Hna 
footing  Otttaida  their  native  laud.  A  number  of 
enliealnil  arraimenients  or  traaieriptions,  soeh 
I  as  'La  Jota  Aragonese,'  etc.,  as  well  ns  many 

(romances  and  songs,  complete  the  list  of  his  pro* 
dnetions.    Of  these  a  catalogue  is  given  by 
1  Gustav  Bertrand  in  the  S  ijipb-mtnt  to  Fi'tis. 
I  He  left  his  own  memoir  in  Rubsian  ^  and  sketches 
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«f  Ml  nfe.  alM  III  Hfoamn,  hxn  bean  paUiM 

by  St.iiiort  and  Soloviett  [K.  D.] 

GLORIA  is  the  natne  which  i«  generally 
applied  in  England  to  the  Hhort  hymn  Ghiria 
ntri,  and  in  Uie  Roman  Church  to  the  lunger 
hymn  Gloria  in  Exoelus,  which  is  aliK>  called  the 
'  Great  Doxology/  or  '  Ang«lioal  Hymn/  because 
its  first  wordH  are  those  of  the  angels  who  ap- 
pearad  to  the  sheplMrda.  The  fonnar  b  <^  on- 
known  origin,  and  wasln  use  in  the  An^o^Shunn 
offices.  The  cuHtotn  of  Hini^in;;  it  after  WMlll  pnlm 
is  peouliar  to  the  Western  Church. 

TIm  Okri*  in  ExoeUs  is  probably  of  Eastern 
origin.  In  t}ic  Wi  stem  Chtirrh  it  wa.-*  fomitrly 
used  at  the  beginning  of  the  Liturgy  when  the 
T»  Demtt  wm  wed  a*  Hho  end.  In  the  Maes  it 
foUowg  tlip  Kyrie.  It  now  comei*  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Cuuununion  Service  in  the  English 
C3iuidi»  immediatdy  before  the  blessing.  It 
appeors  in  the  (^)nimon  Prayer  Noted  of  1550 
with  an  adaptation  of  the  old  church  meludies 
by  Maibeok,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  sung  in  the  early  days  afu^r  the  Reformation 
in  England,  and  receiveil  littlo  attention  &um 
En^lixh  cuiiipoHcrs.  At  the  present  day  it  is  set 
eii  :ally  with  tbe  OthtT  perkioQ»  of  the  Commu- 
nion bervioe,  [CJLU.P.] 

GIX>yER,  CiiABivs  W.,  bora  Vebraary  1806, 

waH  a  juipil  of  T.  Cooke.  TTt»  lieaiiue  a  violin 
player  in  the  orchestras  of  I>rury  Lane  and 
Oorent  Choden  Theatne.  Jn  183a  he  was  ap- 
pointed music-il  director  at  the  Queen's  Theatre, 
Tottenham  Street,  and  continued  so  for  some 
jmn.  He  was  the  oompoeer  of  numefoiia  songa 
an«l  duetfl,  eomo  of  which  were  very  popvilar,  as 
'  Jeannette  and  Jeannot,'  'Sing  not  that  »on^  to 
me,  sweet  bird,* '  Of  love,  pretty  maidenii,  beware.' 
Be  died  in  I»mlon,  Man»i  72, 1863.  [W.  H.  H.] 

GLOV^ER,  William,  was  bom  in  London  in 
183a.  In  l83<)  he  became  a  chorister  of  Trinity 
CoUcgei  Cambridge,  where  ho  remained  until 
1838.  He  then  became  a  pupil  of  Professor 
SValmisley,  and  in  184I  obtained  the  organist- 
ship  of  the  newly  ercttcd  Christ  Cliurch,  Cam- 
bridge. Thin  }MHit  he  vacated  in  the  next  year 
on  being  appointed  orgaadet  of  St.  Matthew's, 
[NLincht  ster.  In  1846  he  was  choH^  u  orj,'ani»t  of 
bt.  Luke's,  Cheetbau,  which  appointment  he  still 
holda  in  oonjnnetion  with  that  at  Bt  MatthewV 
Glover  attained  to  much  distinction  in  the  higher 
tiyle  of  organ  playing,  and  in  April  1847,  when 
Mendelssohn  went  to  Mandieeterftr  the  purpose 
of  condiutin;,'  a  pcrfoniiamu  of  his  'Elijali' 
there,  he  received  a  viidttruiu  the  great  composer 
(with  whom  he  had  formerly  oorreaponded),  wlio 
performed  before  a  select  audience  on  the  organ 
at  8t.  Luke's — a  Hue  instrument  Ity  Hill  on  the 
German  CC  scale— being,  in  all  proL.-kliilit y,  the 
l.'ist  tinio  lie  touched  an  organ  in  Enj^'luud.  In 
1 1^47  (  ilu\  er  composed  an  oratorio  entitled  '  Jeru- 
buleni,'  wliich  was  produced  at  the  Manchester 
Mechanics'  Institution  on  Feb.  12,  i>>4^.  In 
1H50  he  comiKieetl  another  calie*!  '  Knnnanucl,' 
which  was  peifonned  at  the  Free  Trade  Hall  in 
ib^i.  lie  is  also  the  oompoenr  of  '  The  Cunwdr,' 


OLUGK. 

a  cantata,  wimeu  in  1849  and  pnblldied  in  i8s§ 

but  never  perfonned,  and  of  a  thinl  arautri<v 
quartets  and  quints  for  stringed  instrumsBl^ 
pianoftrte  trioi^  ete.,  aU  atOl  in  BCS.   In  1847 

he  published  a  collection  of  '  Psilm  Tune«  and 
Chants,*  and  'The  Complete  Daily  8er>ioe  of  ' 
the  Church,  ae  dianted  at  St.  Mattbew'a,  Man- 
chester.' (T]<)ver  e:<t:iVilished  at  St.  Af attbew'v  the 
first  surpliced  choir  seen  in  Manchester  except 
that  of  the  cathedraL    He  has  lately  devoted  | 
much  of  his  attention  to  lliffffttMiaii*r'  inventiooi  , 
connected  with  woaving.  [_W.H.H.] 

GLOVKn,  William  Howard,  bom  at  Kil- 
})Mru  .lune  6.  1819,  was  a  son  of  Mrs.  Glover, 
the  celebrated  actress.  He  learned  the  vicdin 
nnder  Wagstaif,  losder  of  the  Lyoeom  band, 
and  began  life  by  a  long  tour  on  the  ooniin'^nt. 
after  whioh  be  wttined  to  England  and  led 
a  desnltory  career  Ibr  some  years  m  London  and 
the  provinces  -  teaching,  pl.ivii:;^,  coiidiictiii^. 
oomposiog,  and  even  appearing  on  the  ^tagje  in 
opera.  He  waa  for  many  yean  mnsieal  eritie  te 
the  Morning  Post.  His  chief  wnrk.s  were  'Tam 
O'Shanter,*  a  cantata  produood  by  the  New 
FUlhannonie  fiodety,  July  4,  1855,  and  per- 
formed  at  the  Birminghnui  Festival  f>f  the  *.-uiie 
year,  the  operas  of  'Ruy  Bias.'  produced  at 
Oowent  Oarden,  Oct.  31,  1861,  ana  'Aininta,* 
at  the  Ha>nnarket  Theatre;  'Once  too  oftesn,' 
operetta  at  Drury  Lane  ;  '  The  Coquette ' ;  Ot«>- 
ture  to  'Manfred';  numerous  sowjs,  romances^ 
etc.  In  1868  Clover  quitted  Eni^land  for  the 
United  States^  and  died  at  New  York.  Oct.  28, 
1875.  [W.H.H.i 

GLUCK,  CoBmora  Willtbald,  Rmn* 

vox,  bom  July  2,  1714,  h:iptirf«l  July. 4.  at 
Woidenwaag,  near  Neuu)arkt,  iu  tUc  Uppsr 
Palatinate.  HIm  father,  Alexander,  and  faia 
mother,  Walburga,  Wlongcd  to  the  household 
of  Prince  Lobkuwitz,  and  it  was  at  his  caetle 
of  Eisenberg  that  the  future  reformer  of  the 
l^Tic  drama  passed  his  early  days.  At  I  a  ha 
was  sent  for  six  years  to  the  Jesuit  school  at 
Komotow  or  Chaiiuit4>w  iu  Ikihemia,  whore  ha 
studied  olaewcs,  and  had  his  first  leaeona  in 
singing,  tlie  Tiolin,  daveoin,  and  organ.  In 
1732  he  went  t<»  Pm;,'ue,  wlier  •  he  coutinued  his 
musical  education  under  Czeruhontkj,  and  sdae 
laumed  tiie  oeIh>;  maintaining  himself  in  tlia 
meanwhile  by  hinging  in  church,  playing  the 
violin  at  the  peawiuts'  dances  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  giving  ooQostte  in  the  laiiger  towna 
near  Prague.  In  1736  he  went  to  Vienna,  ami 
at  the  house  of  Prince  Lobkowitz  was  fortun&te 
enoogh  to  meet  Prince  Melzi,  a  distinguished  y 
amateur,  who  engaged  hiui  for  hir^  priv.ile  banti, 
tiHik  him  to  Milan,  and  placed  him  with  Q.  B. 
Sammartini  to  oomplete  hie  atiidieB  in  hannoosf. 
Cluck  soon  be^n  to  write  operas— '  Artaserse' 
(Milan)  174I;  'Demofoonte "^^Milan),  'Clwmice' 
or  'Demetrio,'  and  '  Ipermnestra'  (Venice)  in 
1742:  'Art.vinene'  (Cremona '\  and  •Sif;ioe* 
(Milan)  iu  1743;   'Fodra'  (Milan)  iu  i;44; 
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and  in  the  spring  of  1745  '  Poro*  or  *Aleawndro 
neir  Indie*  (Turin).  All  Hum  w«re  w«U  re- 

of'ivt  i,  and  in  consequence  of  their  succesa  ho 
wad  invitid  in  1745  to  London  aa  composer  for 
the  opera  at  the  Haymailtei.   Here  he  prodaoed 
•La  Caduta  de'  Giganti'  (Jan.  7,  i74fi\  'Arta- 
mene'  (re-written),  and  a  pasticcio,  'Piramo  e 
Hsbe,'  all  without  Buccetw,  Handd  deofatfio^ 
that  the  music  was  detestable,  and  that  the  com- 
po*ier  knew  '  no  mure  counterixiint  than  hia  couk' 
— Walti,  who,  however,  waa  a  fair  Immm  singer. 
Counterpoint  waa  never  Gluck's  strong  point, 
but  the  Works  just  named  had  not  even  orij,nn- 
ality  to  reoomiiiend  them.     He  also  appeared 
on  April  23.  1746,  at  the  Haymarket  'Ilieatre 
in  the  unex|)ected  cliaracter  of  a  performer 
on  the  mi)«ical  glasites,  accompanied  by  the 
orohestn (see  the  'General  Advertiser,'  March  31, 
and  H.  Walpole's  letter  to  Mann,  March  18). 
[Habmonica.]     But  his  journey  to  England, 
mortifying  as  ii  wm  to  his  vMiity,  eourdsed  aa 
important  fnfloenee  00  Oluek't  eneer,  Ibr  it 
forced  him  to  reflect  on  the  natara  of  his  gifts, 
and  eventually  led  him  to  dnago  his  style. 
Tbe  paiticQio  taught  him  that  an  air,  though 
•fifective  in  the  of>era  for  which  it  was  writtt  ii, 
may  fail  to  make  auv  impreauon  when  transferred 
to  a  different  aitnallin  Mid  lat  to  dtftieat  wordi, 
A  visit  to  Paris  shortlj-  after  gnve  hiin  the  opjx  irtu- 
nity  of  hearing  iiameau's  operas ;  and  in  listening 
to  the  French  composer's  admirably  appropriate 
rt  'it'i'ive*!,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Italian  o{>t;ra  of  that  time  was  but  a  concert, 
for  which,  as  the  Ahl>e  Arnavd  happily  expressed 
it,  the  Unuiia  fumishe<l  the  pretext.  Hetumin*,' 
to  Vienna  by  way  of  Hamburg  and  i^restku 
towards  the  end  of  1746^  lie  applied  himself  to 
tlio  study  of  Ksthetics  a«  oonnecte<l  with  music, 
aud  of  the  language  and  literature  of  various 
ooontries^  taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  frequent 
the  most  intellectual  society  within  hb  reach. 
*Seminunide  riconoeciuta*  (Vienna  1748)  is  a 
decided  step  in  a^Uanoe,  and  in  it  may  be 
detected  the  germ  of  Gluok's  distinctive  qualities. 
His  next  wm  was  'Filide*  (1749),  a  serenade, 
or  more  properly  cantata,  in  2  acts,  written  at 
Copenhagen  for  the  birthday  of  Christian  VII. 
li  is  mm  in  the  library  at  Berlin,  but  being 
A  HMVe  piice  de  cirronttance  warv'tly  deserves  a 
in  the  list  of  his  works.   Far  otherwise  is 
with  *Telenaoeo*  (Rene  1750)  aad  «La 
Cl<  nienza  di  Tito'  (Naples  175O.  which  dest  n.e 
s|>eciai  attention,  as  from  them  Gluck  borrowed 
many  a  page  for  his  Freoich  operas  'Annide*  and 
*  1  p1ii:,'''nie  en  Taurido';   fhim  which  fact  it  is 
cfvidunt  that  when  they  were  written  his  style 
"haud  already  chamred.  Thci«e  operas  were  followed 
in    17.^4        'L'Eroe  I'iinhe.'  first  p<'rformc<l  at 
Sch^nbrunn,  'II  Trioulo  di  CamiUo'  (Home'*, 
and  'Antigono'  (ibid.).    From  1755-61  Glnek 
%vnf  stationary  in  Vienna,  and  lo  all  appearance 
ff^iling  ;  he  wrote  diverttsii«uieuts  for  the  palac-e.s 
of  X«axenbarg  and  Schonbmaa;  oomposed  airn 
f.»r  the  comedies  or  comic  n()erettas  performed 
at   the  court  theatre  ;  and  produced  only  one 
cpera  in  3  acts, '  Tetida*  ^1 760),  of  whioh  nothing 


has  survived.  These  six  yean  however,  far  from 
being  wasted,  were  probably  meet  aseftit  to  Um, 
for  by  these  ai){>arently  iiiHi^^iifioant  works  he 
waa  aoquiring  flexibility  of  style,  and  securing 
powerfu  paiioiia.  withoat  losing  sight  of  h& 
ultimate  aim.  His  opera  'Orfeo  ed  Kuridico'* 
(Vienna  Oct.  5, 176a)---the  libretto  not  as  hereto- 
fore  by  Metastiude^  bat  by  Oalzabigi— showed  to 
all  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  what  the  aims 
of  the  reformer  of  the  lyric  stage  were.  After 
the  production  of  this  fine  work,  however,  ha 
returned  to  Metastjjsio  and  to  jtUce*  de  circon- 
>'t<ince  for  the  court  theatre — '  Ezio'  (1 763) ;  'La 
[  Kenooutn  iraprevuo,'  afterwards  produced  in 
German  as 'Die  PiLnrimevon  Mekka'  ( 1764');  'II 
Pamasso  confuso,' '  La  Corona,'  and  'Telemacco,* 
partly  re-written  (1765);  in  fact  he  was  obliged 
to  bold  to  ctreumstanoBS,  and  before  all  things  to 
please  the  princes  who  protected  him  and  saug  his 
music  *  11  Pamasso '  was  played  by  four  arch- 
ducbesssi,  the  anhduko  Leopold  aooompanying 
thorn  OB  the  davedii.  It  was  probably  between 
thil  data  tod  the  departure  of  Marie  AnU>inetto 
for  Fbuoce  (May,  1770)  that  Gluck  acted  as 
singing  master  to  that  prineasB. 

At  kn;,'th,  thinking'  tbe  time  had  come  for 
bringing  his  ideas  before  the  public,  and  finding 
Id  CSlsabigi  a  poet  who  riiaradms  taste  Ibr  atroiig 
drama?ic  situations,  he  produced  in  Vienna 
'Aloeste'  (Lec.  16,  1767)  and  'Faride  ed  Kleua' 
(1769).  The  soores  or  tbsse  operas  were  pab> 
Ushed  in  Vienna  Ct7''o  7o\*  and  deflicated 
reiqiectivoly  to  the  Archduchess  I^ofMild  and 
the  Duke  of  Braganza.  Each  contains  a  dedi* 
catorv  epistle,  briefly  ex]»laitnni,'  (iluck's  views 
on  drauiatic  music.  As  far  a.s  theory  went,  his 
BVBtem  was  not  new,  as  it  rested  on  the  outlines 
alreatly  sketched  by  Benwletto  Marcello  in  his 
'Teatro  alia  Moda'  (17^0);   but  theory  and 

Cctioe  afa  two  different  things,  and  Gluck 
the  rare  merit  of  showing  in  hb  'Alceste* 
and  'Paride'  that  he  was  both  composer  and 
critic,  and  could  not  only  imagine  but  produce 
an  opera  in  whioh  all  is  oonseoutive,  where 
the  niMie  Mthfully  interprets  each  nttiation, 
and  the  interest  arises  fmin  tlie  perfect  adapt.v 
tion  of  the  mamblt  of  the  musio  to  the  whola 
of  die  drama.  The  oomporitkm  of  theoe  two 
great  work.s  did  not  prevent  his  writing  the 

Iintermesa  of  '  Le  Feste  d'ApoUo^'  '  Baud  e 
FQeoioiie!,*  and  ■  Aristeo,*  prodneed  at  the  ooorl 
'  theatre  of  Parma  in  1769,  but  not  publi^^bul. 
In  spite  of  the  favour  he  enjoyed  at  the  court 
of  Yieana,  and  of  the  incontestable  beantiea 
contained  in  'Orfeo,*  'Alceste,'  and  'Paride  ed 
Eletuk,'  Gluck's  oountrymen  criticised  his  new 
style  in  a  maaasr  ao  galUag,  that,  conscions 
of  his  own  power,  and  by  no  means  devoid  of 
vanity,  he  re»olvnl  to  carry  out  elsewhere  the 
revolution  he  had  determined  t<i  effect  in  dramatic 
music.  In  the  liailli  du  liollet,  an  attache  of 
the  French  embassy  in  Viemta,  he  found  an 
enthnriaatic  partisan  and  a  valuable  auxiliary; 
they  oonwilted  aa  to  a  dmma  in  which  mnaio 
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might  be  employed  for  entumotn^  the  expreiBion 

of  the  wordi*  anil  tho  patli  ^H  of  the  situations; 
antl  their  choice  fell  upuu  liactne's  '  Iphigenie.' 
This  oper%  'Iphig^e  «n  Aulide,*  wu  written 
in  French  in  1772,  partially  rehearsed  at  the 
theatre  in  Vienna  towartU  the  end  of  the  saniu 
year,  and  produced  at  the  Opera  ia  Pari*, 
April  19,  1774.  Gluck  left  no  means  untrie<i 
to  ensure  stiocen  — stateiuenta  of  his  views, 
public  announcement*  ('  Mercuro  do  France,' 
Oct.  177a  and  Feb.  73),  public  tributes  of  respect 
to  J.  J.  Rousseau,  letter*  to  authors  whose  ((ood 
will  it  w.i.>«  desirable  to  propitiate  —  in  short 
everything  that  ability  and  exp  erience  in  such 
mattnrs  could  'taggtwt  An  l  yt  t  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  all-jjowerful  [irotectinn  of  his 
former  pupil,  Marie  Antoinette,  he  would  in  all 
probabuity  hmm  filled  in  getting  bis  work 
prrformed,  so  strong  was  the  opposition  wliii  li 
hiti  arrival  in  France  hatl  rousetl,  e!«pw.urtlly 
amongst  those  interestetl  in  keeping  him  out  of 
the  'Acad-mio  ile  MuBiqiie.'  The  Dauphiness 
seems  to  have  been  really  atta4.-hed  to  her  old 
singing  master.  In  a  letter  to  her  siHter  Miu'ie 
Christina  (May  3,  1777)  ihe  calls  him  'notre 
cher  Gluck,*  and  after  the  suoooss  of  *Orph^e' 
she  granted  him  a  pension  of  6ocx}  franco,  and 
tha  same  sum  for  every  fresh  work  he  should 
prodnoe  <m  the  IVenefa  stage. 

The  appearance  of  'Tphigi'nie  en  Aiiliile'  markn 
A  new  era  in  the  history  of  French  opera.  This 
wvero  and  deeply  oooosivBd  wwlc  tnmpovto  us 
l)odily  into  Greece;  it  is  pervaded  tlinxii^hout  by 
an  antitiue  atmosphere,  of  the  days  of  Sojihoclee 
rather  than  of  Bnripides.  What  a  bold  innova- 
tion is  the  overture,  witli  the  inexorable  voice  of 
the  Oracle  niakiii^r  itself  heard,  and  witli  the 
Striking  uni>ion  [la.H.-n'^'e,  which  at  once  force«  the 
ruUaig  thought  of  the  drama  into  notice,  while  it 
closely  connects  the  symphony  with  the  action  on 
the  stage !  Then  again,  how  grand,  how  just, 
hov  pnUietio  is  the  declamation  of  lUi  the  airs ! 
Theio  airs,  it  mnst  be  oonfessed,  snooeed  each 
other  too  nipidly,  and  one  cannot  but  re.,'rt  t  that 
the  librettist  did  not  perceive  how  much  the 
aetion  is  retuded  by  making  three  airs  follow 
eat;h  other  in  one  lu  t,  a  mi^^take  which  might 
easily  have  been  avoided.  But  how  ingenious 
am  tlie  artillflea  to  wUeh  Olocfc  resorts  in  order 
to  give  variety  to  tho  recitative  and  the  decla- 
natory  pa^mages  t  How  skil fully  he  brings  in  his 
short  incisive  symphonies,  and  how  much  effect 
he  produces  by  syncopation  !  I  low  appropriately 
1m  introduces  the  orchestra  to  emphaai^c  a  word, 
<Nr  to  point  a  dramatic  antithesis  !  How  graceful 
is  the  chorus '  Que  d'attraits'  1  and  how  startling 
and  attractive  are  the  brilliancy,  force,  and  bold- 
ness of  the  harm'iny  in  the  hymn  of  triumph 
'ChantonSf  od^bronsnotrereine'l  While  listen- 
ing to  the  air  of  Agamemnon,  'An  fiilte  des 
grattdeors,*  the  enthuniastic  Abb^  Aniaud  ex- 
olaimedf  'With  that  air  one  might  found  a 
leUgion.*  What  a  depth  of  exprMrion  i»  oon- 
taiMd  in  the  idr  'far  vn  ptee  orael  h  la  mort 
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not  to  sj)eak  f»f  the  scene  in  which  ClytemJiestn 
faints,  the  duet  between  AchiUe  and  Iphigenie 
which  gave  rise  to  so  many  disaondnii^  tbs 

quartet,  or  the  dance  muno ! 

Owing  to  the  rtiij)jiort  of  the  court  and  the 
painx  tiiken  by  Gluck  to  obUiin  a  thorot^hij 
satisfactory  ' perfSonnanoe,  'Iphigenie*  was  most 
favouniMy  rvccivoil.  Its  success  gave  the  fini.-b- 
ing  Htroke  to  the  antiqiwted  works  of  LuUy  and 
Rameau,  and  introduced  into  grand  opera  the 
revolution  already  effected  in  op^ra  OOniqW  I7 
Philidor,  jVlousigny,  and  Gretry. 

*  Iphi;Lrt'nie'  was  8()eedily  followed  by  *Orph^ 
et  E  irydice.'  adapted  from  the  *Orfeo*  alreailj 
meutiouud,  and  produced  at  the  Acadtetie,  Aqg. 
3, 177-4.  '''^^  opcramade  a  profound  impmrioa, 
although  Gluck  was  compelled  to  transpose  ihe 
music  of  Orpheus  to  suit  Legros,  as  there  wsa 
no  contralto  capable  of  taking  the  part.  Tht 
second  act  ie  atill  accounted  a  masterpiece. 

In  aooordanoe  witii  a  derire  expressed  hf 
Marie  Antoinette,  and  which  Gluck  was  U-i 
good  a  courtier  to  refuse^ '  Le  Foiriw,'  a  comedy 
by  Vad^  which  he  had  oomposed  In  1763,  and 
'  ( VthJ  re  Assi^gde,*  a  piece  of  Favart's  wbidi 
he  had  converted  into  an  opwa  in  1739,  were 
performed  at  the  ootirt  theaire  at  VerMoliaa  ia 
1775.  The  latter  work  wa-s  also  j^nnluced  in 
I'aris  (Aug.  i,  of  the  same  year)  witli  a  diver- 
tissement by  P.  M.  Berton,  and  with  a  want  of 
success  which  compelled  Amatid  to  .a-dinit  tl  at 
'  Hercules  was  more  at  home  with  the  club  tiiin 
the  dhttaff.' 

For  this  failure,  however,  Gluck  was  ccmsoled 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  his  '  Alce^te,'  which 
he  reamnged  for  the  French  stage  (April  2^, 
1776),  and  which  created  quite  as  much  eotba- 
siasm  as  'Orpb^*  had  done,  notwithstandhi? 
a  want  of  variety  in  the  libretto.  It  is  in  th  - 
hue  work  that  the  oracle  of  Apollo  pronouDcea 
its  stem  decree  on  a  reiterated  note  wUch 
strikingly  pictures  the  iuuntitability  of  the  in- 
fernal deities.  This  touch  of  deliberate  inspira- 
tion was  not  lost  on  Mosart  in  '  Don  Oiofaaait* 
nor  on  Ambroise  Thomas  in  '  Hamlet.* 

In  order  to  prove  that  it  was  not  in  tngedv 
alone  he  excelled,  but  that  he  also  |>osaeaBsd  the 
descriptive  feculty,  and  could  depict  iM'enes  <  f 
luxury,  and  express  tender  and  giaceful  fkr.ti- 
menta, Gluck compcKsed  'Armide'  (Sept.  23,1  777 
He  had  been  reproached  with  ha\'ing  no  melody, 
and  with  making  his  singers  'shriek  ;  this  work, 
which  contains  many  charming  passages,  and  s 
duet  magnificent  for  passian  and  tnndnrnfes,  was 
his  answer.  Th»  exmtement  H  anmeed  ia  afaocil 
incredible.  Piccinni  had  recently  .irrived  in 
Paris,  and,  umler  Marmontel's  superintendence^ 
was  couipodng  his  'Roland,*  to  be  pwidueed 

•  Here  t^ttD  It  n  cln«-  r«niI1rl  with  Witner'*  Juilldoo*  meUMit  eJ 
pnjcretll;*. 
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four  months  after  'Annide.'  His  i^dmirani, 
and  the  partisans  of  the  old  Italian  mosio,  were 
furious  at  Glack's  succcm,  and  every  one  knows 
the  lengths  to  which  the  war  of  the  Gluckist:! 
Mid  Fioctimists  wm  carried.  It  wm  «Ten  mora 
violent  than  fhe  old  quarrel  of  fhe  BoofTosu, 
since  the  combjitants  were  encouraged  by  the 
bodily  presence  of  the  rival  masters.  Marmontel, 
La  Hari^c.  Ginguen^,  d'Alemberti,  tiie  Chevalier 
do  Chastellux,  FraiiRTy,  and  Coqut-au,  were 
among  the  attacking  party,  while  the  chief  de- 
fenders were  Snara  and  tfie  AbM  Anaad. 
Ni>t  content  with  ilisjinragin:^  Gluck's  fjenius  in 
his  '  Es»ai  sur  les  revolutions  de  la  Musi(|ue,' 
Marmontel  went  the  length  of  writing^  an  entire 
poem,  'Polyninie,'  in  praise  of  the  Italian  school 
and  his  favourite  Piucinni.  bpace  will  not 
pennit  ua  to  enamerata  the  pamphlets,  epi- 
grams, and  Batires,  which  f  tnanated  from  both 
■idea  in  tiiiH  cuntcMt ;  nearly  all  that  are  of 
any  imitortanco  may  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Ablx'  Lc'hlon  l  — '  Mi  iuoires  pour 
servir  a  I'hiHtoire  de  la  ri'volution  op<  dans  la 
munique  par  M.  le  Chevalier  Gluck'  (Naples  and 
Paris  1 78 1,  with  a  [x  rtrait  of  Glm  k  PHLtrivt-il 
by  Saint  Aubin).  The  champions  of  the  iuiliau 
school  accused  him  of  compoaing  operas  in  which 
there  was  '  little  melody,  little  nature,  and  little 
elegance  or  refinement.  They  declared  tliat  the 
aoiseof  his  orchestra'  was  neoeseary  to  drown  his 
elttBHj  modulatioBs;  thai  his  accompanied  reci* 
tative  was  notUiig  but  an  oveiloaded  imitation 
of  the  Italian  'recitative  obbligato';  that,  his 
choruites  were  kss  dramatic  tham  those  of  Ra- 
mean;  and  that  his  duets  were  borrowed,  and 
badly  Ixjirrowt  d,  from  the  'duetti  \  dialogo'  which 
be  had  beard  in  Italv.  Thev  could  not  forgive 
what  Marmontel  ealli  his  *  harsh  and 
harmony, thf  inc<  hercnt  modulations,  mutilations, 
and  incongruities  contained  in  his  airs,'  but  they 
wrere  man  e€bncled  by  his  'want  of  esra  in 
clioiwing  his  subjects,  in  carrjing  out  his  designs, 
and  giving  completeness  and  finish  to  his  melo- 
dies. In  short  they  denied  him  the  possession 
of  any  creative  genius  whatever.  They  might 
as  well  have  denied  the  existence  of  the  sun — 
but  passion  invariably  blinds  its  votaries. 

The  Al'bi'  Arnaud,  on  the  other  hand,  mot  the 
aysteiU2ttic  di»paragemeut  of  Marmontel  and  La 
Unrpe  with  his  *  ProfiMsioti  de  foi  en  musique' ; 
an  excellent  treatise  on  musical  testhetics.  thoiir,'li 
little  more  than  a  paraphrase  of  the  celebrateil 
dedication  which  Gluck  himself  had  pretixed  to 
the  score  of  'Alceste.'  This  statement  of  the 
great  reformer's  principles  is  well  worth  trans- 
ofibing* 

'Whsn  I  midertoolk  to  sst  the  opera  of  Aloeste  to 
SBiisie,'  hs  begins,  '  I  reaolved  to  avoid  sU  those  aboMs 

which  had  crept  into  luliiui  open  tlnoavh  the  mistaken 
canity  of  linsent  and  the  iinwiieoomplianceof  composers, 

aitd  which  n:id  rendered  it  wearisome  and  ridicaloa^, 
instead  i)f  hf'iii^.  as  it  iinr«  Nva«,  the  ^n^udent  and  mo^t 
imi>o!<in«  RtaK'^ tncidi'm  times.  1  finlo  ivoun-ii  to  rwiuca 
inu«ic  t*>  it«  jmiptT  luuction,  tlmt  ■>(  -i  r  Kiditi^  IKtetrj'  by 
enforcioa  the  exproMinn  of  the  aeutimetit,  and  the  iatereat 


wrakt^nincr  It  I17  sap«rfliioua  ornament.  1^  MSS  WM 
that  the  relation  of  muisic  to  poetry  vras  wnm  the  ssme 
aa  that  of  harmonioue  ctilnurinR  and  weU-dit^sd  light 
and  shade  to  an  accurate  drawing,  which  animates  U:a 
figures  wjtbuat  altering  their  oatUnss.  I  have  therefore 
been  \ery  carefnl  never  to  interrapt  a  dni^er  in  the  btat 
of  adlaiofruo  in  order  to  introduce  a  totlimiH  ritSRMllei 
nor  to  Slop  him  in  th»  mi<ldle  of  a  niece  either  Isvtlie 
purj-osp  of  di»plavin«  the  flexibility  of  his  voice  on  1 
iiiv.iunible  /uwef,  or  that  the  orcliostra  mi^ht  glTS 
time  to  take  breath  ln»foro  a  lontf-su^tained  note. 

'Furthermore.  1  hiive  nm  thuiUklit  it  nwht  to  hafljr 
throutfh  the  ceo. nil  jart  iif  u  wiiitf  il  tlie  wnnl^  lia|i]>enpa 
to  1m'  the  nio-t  iii.porlnnt  ft  the  whnli-.  in  onli  r  X>i  rei  eat 
the  timt  jiart  reKi'lurlv  I'our  time*  over;  or  to  flni-th  the 
air  wliere  the  seneo  dons  not  end  in  onlcr  to  allow  the 
singer  to  exhibit  his  power  of  varying  tlie  pa>Bafre  at 
pieassre.  In  fact,  my  ohject  was  to  pataneed  to  abin-es 
sgainat  whieh  good  tasts  and  good  sense  liave  long  pro- 
tested in  vain. 

'  My  idea  was  that  the  overtnre  on^t  to  indicate  the 
subject  and  prepare  the  spectators  for  the  character  of  the 
piece  they  ar«  about  to  ttee ;  that  the  instruments  oucht 
to  bf»  intniduced  in  propf>rtion  to  tlie  dp(jri*o  of  info^e^t 
and  pa-i-i'in  in  flie  wit>1<i;  anii  t)v\t  it  was  neniisir/ 
above  all  to  uroiil  makiin;  t<»  ^c&t  a  di!»i»iirity  K'tw  ■  u 
the  reeitutive  and  tlio  air  uf  a  dialofnie,  m  a*  nut  tn  1  r*  a'c 
the  Mu^e  of  a  jK'riiKl  or  awkwanlly  inlerr«i]>t  the  uuive- 
ment  and  aninuaiiiii  uf  a  Kcen>'.  1  al-i  )  tl< 'tit{ht  that  my 
chief  endeavour  should  b©  to  attain  a  j^raud  sitnplieity. 
and  consequently  I  liare  avoided  making  a  parade  of 
diflicultiea  at  the  oust  of  clearness;  I  have  set  no  valuo 
OB  novellv  as  sseh,  onlesi  it  wss  aatoially  suggested  bj 
the  sttnsnoii  sad  salted  to  the  espraMOD;  in  short 
no  rule  whieh  I  did  act  comiktor  atjwf  bound 


flSl«M;* 


It  can  never  1w  out  of  place  to  recall  snoh 
precepts  as  these^precepts  which  will  be  worth 
following  to  the  end  of  time.  Gluck  himself 
hore  them  carefully  in  mind  in  composing  his 
'  Ipfaig^e  en  Taaride^^pcoduced  in  Paris  (in  4 
actsi  with  immense  success  May  18,  1 779.  It  is 
the  higheut  and  most  complete  expression  of  his 
genius.  Amongst  its  manv  beauties  must  be 
specified  the  air  of  Those;  the  airs  '  Je  t*implore 
et  je  tremble'  (borrowed  from  *  Telemacco '), 
*0  malheureuse  Iphig^nie'  (originallj^  written 
for  *La  Olemenxa  di  Tito*),  'Unis  dH  la  pins 
tcndro  cnfanco,'  Hiing  by  Pylntles  ;  and,  beyond 
ail,  the  sleep  of  Orestst— the  heart-breaking 
remone  of  the  deoaitfnl  psnfeide,  tiie  spirited 
choruses,  and  the  barbarous  Scythian  dances. 
These  passages  all  glow  with  colour,  though  the 
means  by  wluch  the  effect  is  produced  are  of  the 
simplest  kind.  I^y  thin  chef-d'nnivre  (»luck  amply 
vindicated  his  superiority  over  Piccinni,  whoso 
'  Iphig^nie  en  Tauride '  (Jan.  33, 1 781)  oould  not 
make  way  a^'aiiiHt  that  of  liiw  rival. 

The  Ia»t  woik  which  Gluck  composed  for  the 
Op^ra  in  Put  Ih  was  '  Echo  et  Nareisse'  (Sept. 
21.  1 7  79)'  Though  not  very  succHssftil  it  w.ns 
reviveil  in  August  1780,  and  one  ot  the  airs,  and 
the  'hynuie  h  I'Amour,'  have  since  been  intro* 
duce<l  into  'Orph 'e.'  It  was  however  with  '  Les 
Danaides'  that  (iluck  intended  to  close  his  labo> 
rious  career ;  but  an  apoplectic  seizure  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  task,  and  he  transferred 
the  libretto  to  his  pupil  Salieri.  He  then  retired 
to  Vienna,  where  he  passed  his  last  years  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  position  secured  by  his  £une 
Mid  his  large  fbrtune,  until  •  ssoond  stroke  of 
a(>oplexy  carried  him  off,  NoV«  I5,  1787  (aot 
the  351%  as  Fetis  states). 

The  anlliarlties  <br  this  sketch  of  Glndt'B  eafeer, 
and  for  the  notices  of  tlie  most  renoarkalda 
passages  in  his  operas,  are  various  historical 
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dooumenta,  and  the  biogisphiei  Mid  critiquea  of  , 
Leblond,  F.  J.  Riedel  ('Ueber  die  MwOt  6m  \ 

Hitter-'  Chrut^>ph  von  Oluck,  vem-hiedene  Schrif- 
ten,*  Vienna  177*1),  Siegraoyer  (' Ueber  den  | 
Kitter  Gluck  und  seine  Werke,'  Berlin  1825),  I 
Miel,  Solir,  Anton  Schinid  ^'Chr.  W.  Hitter  von 
Gluck,'  Leipzig  1S54),  Fetijj,  Hector  Jiurlioz  ('A  ■ 
travem  chantH'),  Aii.  Adam  ('Demiera  Souve- 
nirs'), Dt-KnoirtHt'  tTts  (^'(Jluck  et  Piocinni/  Paris, 
187^),  etc.  Fur  niorc  minute  details  the  reader  ia 
nnmdtoSchmid'*  woric,  which  is  most  complete 
M  regmrda  the  catalogue  of  Gluok'e  oompontioo*. 
To  his  lilt  mart  be  added  themaf^ifloent  edition 
of  Mile.  Pelletan,  evidently  the  work  c)f  an 
aideat  aduUrer ;  of  which  ihia  full  soorea  of  the 
two  '  Iphigt-niea,'  wftii  »  pevtrait,  and  prefiwe  in 
three  lau^uagea,  an  nil  that  have  aj'ptared  at 
present.  ¥oT  thoee  who  wiiih  to  study  the 
phynognomy  of  tiiie  diplomatic  compoaer,  im- 
petuouB  artist,  and  am  iniu;j;ly  vain  man,  there  ' 
are  the  engravings  ot  iMii^er'  antl  Sickling  from 
the  portnut  pMnted  by  Ituple^His  in  1775,  Saint 
Aubin's  enpraving  fruin  lioudon's  celebrated  j 
bust,  and  I'hilippeaux's  from  the  picture  painted 
by  Uoudoville.  There  ia  a  ftiU-length  statue  of 
Gluck  by  Cavelier  at  the  new  Opwa  Houae  in 
Paris.  Under  Miger's  (tortrait  are  the  wordi  of 
Pythagoras,  'He  preferred  the  Muses  to  the 
8iien%'  words  applied  to  him  by  Wieland,  and, 
M  indi,  in  etriking  oontraat  to  the  many  bitter 
remark.-i  of  e.irlif  r  (Jcnnan  critics. 

Before  aumming  up  our  opinion  of  Gluck'a 
worka  aa  a  whole,  we  nave  only  to  lemaili  that, 
according  to  F^'tis,  he  failed  in  symphony  proper, 
and  Wiui  by  no  means  distinguished  as  a  com- 
poaer of  aacred  music.  He  uTote  indeed  but 
little  for  the  church  ;  the  [walm  '  Domine,  IXjmi- 
nua  noeter'  fur  choir  and  orchestra,  a  *Ue  pro- 
fundis*  for  the  same  (engraved),  and  a  port  of 
the  cantata  'Le  Jugement  dernier,' completetl  by 
Salitiri,  being  all  his  known  works  in  this  style. 

Gluck'a  fame  therefore  rests  entirely  on  his 
dramatio  oompoaitiQaa.  Padre  Martini  aaid  that 
he  combined  in  the  musical  drama  'all  the  finest 
qualities  of  Italian,  and  many  t>f  thot;e  of  French 
muaio,  with  the  great  beantiee  of  the  German 
crciieatm*  in  other  worda,  he  ereated  ooa- 
iii'i|.i.litnn  ni'  sic.  JTe  was  not  satisfied  with 
introducing  a  correct  style  of  declamation,  and 
banialdng  fidae  and  naeleea  omaroenta  from  the 
stage  ;  and  yet  if  he  had  merely  carrit.<l  to  per- 
fection the  work  bt^n  by  Lully  and  Itameau  ; 
if  hifi  etiurth  had  been  limited  to  renioving  the 
harpsichord  from  the  orchestra,  iiitrodu<  iu„'  liie 
harp  and  tromlionee,  enqiloying  the  clarineUt, 
toonag  with  ikill  and  eti'cct,  giving  OMxre  im- 
povtaaoe  and  interest  to  the  overture,  and  em- 
fdoying  with  auch  magic  eti'ect  the  artifice  of 
momentary  pauses  to  vary  or  emphasise  speech 
in  muaifl^ — ^if  he  had  done  no  more  than  this  he 
would  have  earned  our  gratitude,  but  he  would 

not  in  l!j:if  raj-c  Imve  been  I'lii-  c^f  llie  niouarclia 
of  art.    W  hat  then  did  he  acoumpliah  that  waa 

>  Aa  or  «!■  tr  £•  Rat  IKM  tlH  tottttaptoM  toftel  IT  of 
UtuWt  adalnaii  'BlbHolMvw  nataBlj  di  HL^ttn  IKpln.' 


90  extraordinary  1  He  graaped  the  idea  that  the 
adadon  of  nraoe  waa  not  merdy  to  afford  grati* 

ficiition  to  the  senses,  and  he  proved  that  the 
exprea^on  of  moral  qualitiea  is  within  her  reach. 
He  disdained  all  auoi  tridia  of  the  trade  as  do 
not  appeal  to  the  heart, — in  fact  he  'preferred 
the  Muses  to  the  Sirens.'  He  aimed  at  dejdcting 
hintoric  or  legendary  character?,  and  antique  si>cial 
life,  and  in  this  work  of  genius  he  put  int<»  the 
moutli,  of  ench  of  his  heroes  accents  suited  to 
their  sentiments,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  H»  aiMe  oae  of  tha  or* 
ohestra  to  add  to  the  fbroe  of  a  dramatio  titaa> 
tion,  or  .(in  one  noble  instance)  to  contrast 
extenial  repoae  with  the  internal  agitation  of  a 
lemoneftd  oonsdenee.  In  m  word,  aU  hia  VnaA 

o|)eras  bhow  him  to  have  liet-n  a  IIOI1I0  imaldM^ 
a  true  poet,  and  a  deep  thinker. 

like  CanMille  he  has  endowed  France  with  a 
series  of  sublime  tragedies ;  and  if  the  author  of 
'Le  Cid,'  'Les  Horaces,'  'Ciuna,'  'Polyeucte^' 
and  *Poanp^*  may  be  ju>t!y  leproaehed  with 
too  great  a  preference  for  Lucan  and  Seneca, 
there  is  perhaps  also  cavme  for  regret  that  dluck 
was  too  much  influenced  by  the  declajiiatory 
school  then  prevalent  in  France.  But,  like  the 
father  of  French  tragedy,  how  nobly  has  he 
re*leeme<l  an  cKJca-sional  inflation  or  monotony,  a 
few  awkward  phraaea,  or  trifling  inaoonraciea  of 
etvlel  There  is  aaoiher  point  of  msmiihlanf 
lu  twi  rn  these  two  men,  whose  manly  gOOini 
waa  redective  rather  than  spontaneous ;  all  tbair 
woricB  have  hi  oonmHm  the  element  of  graademr, 
but  they  differ  from  one  anotlier  in  phvaiognomy, 
form,  and  character.  The  inriuunce  of  auch  Art 
as  theirs  ia  anytiiinghttt  enervating;  on  the  e< n- 
trarv  it  elevates  and  strcnLrthens  the  mind,  and 
is  thus  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ca^krices 
of  fiHhka  or  tho  attMsks  of  tinow 

CT.VN  &  PARKER  were  organ  builders  at 
Salfortl,  near  Manchester.  Their  instruments 
date  from  1730  to  1749-  Amongst  them  is  the 
organ  at  Poynton,  Lancashire,  which  so  {ileased 
Handel  that  he  ordereti  Parker  to  build  one  for 
the  Ibandling  Hoepital  (i  749).  (Y.deP.] 

GODDARB,  AsABlLirA,  the  iiumI  dtatingaidMd 

of  English  pianoforte-playera,  of  an  old  Salisbury 
family,  waa  bom  at  S.  Servans,  St.  Main,  Jan.  IJ, 
1838,  at  the  age  of  six  waa  placed  under  Kalk- 
brcnncr  in  Paris,  and  aflcrward.s  had  a  few 
les3^>us  from  Airs.  Anderson  and  from  llialbeig 
in  England.  She  made  her  first  app—wnce  in 
public  at  the  Crand  National  C  mo-rts  at  Her 
Majesty's  Theatre,  of  which  iialie  w:vs  conductor, 
on  Oct.  23, 1850^  where  her  atyle  and  mechanism 
at  cooe  nukde  a  great  impreasion.  On  Tltal  berg's 
recommendation,  she  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  who  led  her  to  the  study 
of  thoae  great  oompoaitions.  many  of  which  she 
played  in  England  for  the  first  time.  On  AprO 
14.  1H53,  she  uni'le  1h  r  '^  ^  it,  and  at  anoe  tbuA 
her  position  as  a  ciaaeical  player,  at  the  eonoMt 
of  thoQuartet  Aaaodation,  in  Beethoven^immenas 
aulo  aonata  in  lib,  op.  io<>,  a  work  which  till  that 
moment  had  probably  not  been  performed  in 
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r)ublle  In  Sogluid,  bat  whfdi  the  pUyed  wlthoat 
H.^k.  The  winter  of  i^^54  and  the  whole  of 
were  pasned  by  Mios  Gudtliod  in  Gtsrmauy  and 
Itely.  She  carried  her  elMdwl  repertoire  with 
her ;  played  tuU  r  alia  at  the Gewaadhaus  Concert 
Oct.  1S55  ;  and  was  received  with  euthuaiaiuu  by 
9ome  of  tli*  bail  oritiet  of  ( i  crmany.  Retumbig 
to  this  country,  «h<'  nmiie  her  first  appearance  at 
the  Philhannunic  on  June  9,  1856,  in  SStomdale 
Bennett's  Cuncorto  in  C  minor  (then  in  MS.); 
at  the  rrvKtal  Pal  u-t-  ;in  M'>*ichele«'  Concerto  in 
K)  on  March  1  j,  and  at  the  Monday  Popular 
Concert**  on  March  9,  59. 

In  1857  and  58  Miss  Goddard  played  in 
London  all  the  last  Ronatoit  of  Beethoven  (from 
op.  loi  to  iii)-^ut  that  time  alnuwfc  absolute 
noveltiea  to  most  of  her  hearaira '  aa  well  as 
many  other  masterpieoeii  by  dementi,  Dowek, 
Mozart,  MendelBsohn.  and  other  niasters,  either 
•olio  or  with  aooomiNUiinMnt  vf  itriqged  instru- 
BMntoi  fai  additkm  to  tiia  ntual  dMaical  Con- 
cartoa,  Trio«,  Smatas.  etc.  In  I'^C^o  she  married 
Mr.  DftviMO,  who,  m  already  atated,  waa  her  real 
maater  md  the  fbrmer  of  her  taale.  In  1S73 
Mnd.iiiif  r;<H!,]:inl  left  this  cmntry  for  a  lonirth- 
ened  tour  through  America*  Australia,  and  India, 
Kttiming  in  the  aatmnn  of  76,  and  making  her 
first  rtrajijie.irnnce  in  two  ncatllhl  •(  Sfeo  James's 
Hall  on  Oct.  12  and  19.  [G.] 

GODFREY.  A  fiunilv  of  English  military 
band-macten.  Crarli8  OooTBeY,  the  founder, 
waa  bom  in  1 790  at  Kil^ton,  Surrey ;  in 
1813  joined  tho  Coldstreama  aa  a  baaaoon-player, 
and  Mon  beeaaw  band-maater,  a  poat  which 
he  fille<l  with  huu«nir  till  his  death,  Dec.  12, 
1863,  at  his  house  in  Vinoent  b^uan^  Weet- 
■unotar,  alier  50  yeara*  aerrico.  "Hm  waa  ap- 
pointed Musician  in  Ordinary  to  the  Kini,'  in 
1831,  and  waa  one  of  the  Court  of  Aiwiatautii 
of  the  Bmral  Boeletjr  of  Mnaidana.  Hm  firat 
journal  of  inilit.iry  nuisic  published  in  this 
country,  under  the  name  of  '  Jullieu's  Journal,' 
arranged  by  Ifr.  Godfra^  Hb  thraa  aoM 
e<liicat(Ml  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
Dakiel,  the  eldest,  was  bom  in  1831,  and  has 
been  band-maater  of  the  Grenadier  Guards  since 
I'^i^-  In  1S7.'  he  took  his  band  to  the  T'nit.il 
States— tlie  first  visit  of  an  English  military 
,  Alee  the  Inde)ien(lence.  He  is  well  known 
and  aliroad  by  his  walti^s  for  military 
band— -GuanU,'  'Mab«l.'  'Hilda,'  etc. 

Tha  aaeond,  Adolphus  Frederick*  ham  in 
1837,  sacoeeded  his  father  in  the  Coldstreams,  and 
ia  alill  band-nuuster  of  that  r^ment.  Cuablk8, 
IIm  third,  bom  in  1839,  joined  the  Hcota  Fwdliera 
M  band-master  in  i8e9  and  left  that  rq^iment 
in  IS68  Ibr  a  aimilar  position  in  the  Boyal  Horse 
6«Md%  whioh  henowfilla  (1878).  [G.] 

GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.    The  ao-oalled 

'Ifation.al  Anthem'  of  Kiil;1  uvl,  a  tune  in  two 
aections,  the  hrst  of  6  bars,  tiie  tseamd  of  8. 
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•w  •  t«oiu.  Ukp-pr  aadflor  •  1-001.  Umc  to  rttpi 


V    •    VW  ni,       God    wre  llir 

O  Lord  f>ur  (JikI,  arire, 
BoattPf  our  oni-iiii<-«. 

And  m»ki«  them  falL 
Oonfoaud  their  politicit 
Fmstrste  their  knaTigb  tricks, 
Ob  ThM  ow  hems  we  fla^ 

Ood  savt  ni  all. 

Thy  chi.iocot  gifla  in  Kt  mi 
On  hfT  bn  plcawid  t'>  )">iir, 

luina  nmy  «hf  n  -.i-n 
May  abe  dofi  nd  our  s, 
And  ever  01  ve  ua  cnn>« 
Toafng  with  heart  and  TdOB^ 

Ood  rav«  th«  Qaoen. 

Its  first  public  performance  ia  stated  to  have 
been  at  a  dinnflr  in  1740  to  oclalivato  tha  taking 

of  Portt)>M:llt)  It)-  Admiral  Vomon  (Nov.  20,  T  730). 
when  it  is  said  to  have  been  sung  by  Heury 
Garey  aa  hia  own  oompoaltioB,  both  words  an^ 
mufric.  The  nearest  known  ctypy  to  that  date  ia 
that  in  the  '  Hamionia  Anglicana'  of  174a  or  43, 
as  follows'.  It  is  markad 'fior  two  vobaa,*  bm 
we  give  the  melody  only. 


-.  I 

Ood 

K 

h  "   t  L-H 
—J — 1—1^-3 

H  • 
B9  • 

■       a   'B  • 

--Ml 

Bnvl 

I 

tor  - 

I  •  ous, 

 M  i 

=4^ 

H — \ — r-H — 

Hap-pT  umI  glor 

^  r  J . 

-  l-ottnLonc  t*'  iv%B 



•   •    rer  lu.      (rod  tli«  KliiS. 

O  liOid  onr  Ood,  ariss, 
8oatt«>r  hia  enemios 

And  make  thorn  fall. 
Ootifrnind  thHr  i>«>liii<-k«, 
l-Vu^trate  their  knavi«h  trioka, 
On  him  our  hop<>t  ara  fia'd, 

O  save  OS  alL 

This  is  the  nearest  we  can  arrive  at  to  the 
original  form  of  the  air  and  words,  and  both  will 
be  found  somewhat  different  from  tho<$e  with 
whioh  wa  are  fiuniliar.  lha  fact  that  Henry 
Oar^  waa  tha  anther  of  both  la  teattlied  to 
by  J.  Christopher  Smith,  Handel's  amanuen^-iH, 
imd  by  Dr.  Harington ;  but  for  the  evidence  the 
reader  moat  be  reftned  to  Mr.  Cha{>peira  full 

statement  in  his  'Popular  Music,'  pp.  694,  j), 
and  to  Chrysander's  '  Jahrbiicher '  (i.  387-407). 
In  1745  it  beoana  puWdy  hnown  hy  hdaft 
sung  at  the  theatres  as  'a  loyal  mns^  or  anthem 
during  the  Scottish  Rebellion.  The  Pretender 
was  proeiafanad  at  Edinbofgh  Sept.  16,  and  tha 
first  appearance  of  'God  save  the  Kin:,''  was  at 
Dnuy  Lane,  8ept.  28.  For  a  month  or  so  it 
mnsh  aong  at  bolli  Oovanft  Gaidan  and 
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GOD  sa\t:  the  king. 


Dniry  Lano ;   Burney  harmonised  it  for  tlie  ' 
former,  and  Amc  for  tho  latter.   Both  words  and 
music  were  printed,  the  latter  in  their  present 
form,  in  the  Gentleman's  Mai^nuine,  Oct.  1 745. 

How  far  God  save  the  King  was  compiled 
from  older  airs  will  probably  never  be  known. 
Several  exist  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
modem  tune. 

1.  An  'Ayre,'  without  further  title,  at  p.  98 
of  a  MS.  book  attributed  to  '  Dr.  Jan  Bull,  and 
dated  1619.  The  MS.,  formerly  in  possession  of 
PepuHch  and  of  Kitchener,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  Mrs.  Clark,  who  refuses  to  allow  it  to  be  seen, 
but  the  following  is  copied  from  a  transcript  of 
Sir  G.  Smart's' : — 


i 


Tliis  is  in  strains  of  (t  and  8  bars,  and  besides 
its  genenil  likeness  it  has  both  the  rhytlmi  and 
the  melody  of  tlie  modem  air  in  the  first  four 
bars  of  the  seamd  strain ;  but  the  minor  mode 
makes  an  essential  difTereuce  in  the  effect. 

A  piece  entitled  'God  save  the  King'  occurs 
in  the  same  MS.,  p.  66,  but  this  is  founded  on 
the  phrase 
_a  <g> 


and  has  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  national 
melody. 

2.  A  Scotch  carol,  'Remember,  0  thou  man,* 
in  Ravenscroft's  '  Melismata,'  161 1. 


5 


3i 


m 


Hr  ■  mftn-ber.     O       thim  mm.     O       thoa  man. 


22: 


O    thou  man,  Ilemembrr,   O  thou  mta,  tbj  tfane  !•  nmt. 


R«-mem>ber,     O     thoa  mui.  bow  thoa  art    drad    and  goor 


m 


And    1      dtd    what      1    caa    thcr«  -  for*  re  -  pent. 

This  is  the  air  on  the  ground  of  which  'God 
save  the  King'  is  sometimes  claimed  for  Scotland. 
It  is  in  2  strains  of  8  bars  each,  and  has  the 
rhythm  and  melody  of  the  modem  time  in  the 
first  and  third  bars  of  the  second  strain.  But  it 
is  in  minor. 

3.  A  ballad.  'Franklin  is  fled  away'  (first 
printed  in  1669). 

'  rt1nt«d  by  Mr.  Ctiinmlnit*  fUti*.  Tlm^t,  May  1*JW\  The  thariM 
thrrc  iclTrnarr  omIlt'Kl  (n  ni  tUf  tlfiiAiun ;  an  Ilr.riiinmlr.irt  rarmija, 
«1lb  crrat  prubablltlj,  ttiat  tlirj  were  added  after  liult't  limck 


Franklin     b    S«d     a -way.  O  bc««.  O 


In  whom  my  joy* 


do  eiMt 


3: 


m 


X 


Frtokllb,  my  bcart'*  delight,  ttnoe  lait   h«     took  tria 


X 


Itiilt   now   tbQ   world  Rood  nicbt,  O    hooa,  O 

4.  A  piece  in  'A  choice  Collection  of 

for  the  Harpsichord  or  Spinnet,  composed 
l.i.to  Mr.  Henry  Purcell,'  1696. 

M — •  ,.m— 


hy  the 


3: 


I    '  I 


X 


Here  the  similarity  is  confined  to  the  recnrriaf 

rhj'thm  in  the  first  and  third  bars  of  each  section. 

Thus  the  rhji.hm  and  phrases  of  God  save  the 
King,  and  even  the  unequal  length  of  the  two 
strains  (its  most  essential  peculiarity),  had  all 
existed  before.  So  also  did  some  of  the  phra«e« 
of  the  words.  'God  save  the  king'  is  found  in 
the  English  Bible  (Coverdale,  153?,),  and  m  the 
phrase  is  in  no  sense  a  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
wonls,  which  literally  are  '  I>et  the  king  live,' 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  phrase  must  have 
been  employe<l  in  the  translation  as  one  (kmiliar 
to  English  readers.  Mr.  Froude  has  ako  quoted  » 
watchwordofthenavy  a8earlya8i545 — 'God  mve 
the  king,'  with  the  countersign  '  Long  to  reign 
over  us'  (Hist.  chap.  22).  'God  save  King 
James'  is  the  refrain  of  a  ballad  of  1606 ;  and 
God  save  Cliarlta  the  king,  Our  royal  Roy,  Grant 
him  long  to  reign.  In  peace  and  joy,'  is  the  open* 
ing  of  another  ballad  tlating  probably  frx>m  1645. 

Ht)th  words  and  tune  have  been  considerably 
antedated.  They  have  been  called  '  The  verf 
worths  and  music  of  an  old  anthem  that  waa  snog 
at  St.  James's  Chapel  for  King  James  the 
Second'  (Victor's  letter,  Oct.  1745).  Dr.  Am* 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  it  was  a  received 
opinion  that  it  was  written  fur  the  Catholic 
Chapel  of  James  II.  This  is  the  date  given  it 
by  Bumey  in  Rces's  Cyclopicdia  (Chappell,  694V 
and  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke  had  heard  it  song  to 
the  words  '  Great  James  our  King.*  Bat  Dr. 
Cooke  was  not  bom  till  1734.  and  his  'James' 
must  have  been  (James  III.)  the  Pretender.  And 
as  to  the  Catholic  Chapel  of  James  II,  to  hare 
been  sung  there  it  must  surely  have  been  in 
Latin,  of  which  certainly  no  traces  are  found. 

LuUy's  (1633-87)  claim  to  the  'God  save,' some- 
times  put  for«anl,  rests  on  the  'Souvenirs  de  2a 
Marquise  de  Cr^qui,'  which  is  now  knows  to  be 
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ft  mm  nedem  irtioa.  The  taiie  howetver  quickly  ' 
cmyif-d  the  ChAunel.    It  is  fnuii'!  in  '  La  Lire 
Ma(;unne . . .  de  VignoUes  et  du  Bois . . .  a  1»  liaye' 
a«  early  as  1766.  ud  it  ia  worth  aoting  that  *the 

fii^t  bar  has  there  taken  its  prOMai  fiomi,  ud 

that  tlic  close  \n  as  follows  : — 


i 


It  was  eniplovcil  as  the  Danish  National  Air,  to 
worda  wliich  aftenk-ards  becatue  'Heil  dir  im 
HegerknuMi!*  (Flenabui^ger  Woohenhlatt.  Jan. 
27,  1790.)  As  a  Berlin  'Volkslied*  the  words 
first  appeared  in  the  '  Spenersche  Zeitung,*  Dec. 
'7>  '793*  hc^  woros  and  music  have  since 
become  the  Pnmfian  and  German  National  Air. 

Mr.  Chappell  ha.s  quoted  more  than  one  addi- 
tional occasional  tttunza  as  well  parody  of 
'God  eave  the  King.'  But  perh.ips  none  are  so 
enriooB  as  the  extra  stanza  which  it*  said  to  have 
beea  sonff  at  Calais  at  the  banquet  given  in 
honour  of  the  l>i!k»>  of  Clarence,  when,  as  Tx)rd 
High  Admiral  of  Ku>,'liiud,  he  took  Louis  XViU. 
aorai  the  ChMuiel : — 

God  «?•  nobis  dmBflSk 

Who  Mnas  Iwr  Unflr  to  mM% 
God  mrt  Clarencsl 

Hs  nuinuins  the  gloij 

Of  th«  Uritixh  navy, 

O  Ood  make  him  liapprl 
Ood  uvo  L'larstuw  1 

TIm  time  was  a  great  ISkToarite  with  Weber. 

He  hae  introduced  it  into  hia  Cantata  'Kanij>f 
xmi  Siig*  (No.  9)  and  his  '  Jubel  Overture,'  and 
haa  twice  hanncnised  it  fbr  4  voioee^in  D  and 

Bb  (both  MS.— J:ihns,  Nna.  247,  271).  With 
Beethoven  it  was  at  least  equally  a  favourite.  He 
wrote  7  mafyaSmm  on  it  for  Piano  (in  C;  1S04). 
and  has  introduced  it  into  his  Battlu  Sjonphony ; 
and  h  propos  to  the  latter  the  following  words 
an  fonnd  in  hia  journal :  '  I  murt  ishew  the 
Eni^li-^h  a  littb-  what  a  blessing  they  have  in 
Gtxi  save  the  King'  (Nohl,  '  Beethoven- Feier,' 
55).  Oar  own  Attwood  hanaoniMd  It  in 
in  anthem  '  I  was  glad '  for  the  coronation  of 
George  IV,  as  he  did  '  Rule  Britannia'  fur  the 
conaation  of  William  IV. 

Since  thc«e  pat^cM  were  in  print  Mr.  Cummings 
lia4  publiHhed  an  investigation  of  the  subject  in 
ttuB  Musical  Tiroes  (March  to  August,  1878) 
more  complete  than  any  preceding  it.  I  have 
only  been  able  to  avail  myself  of  his  copy  of 
Pull's  Ayre,  and  niuitt  refer  mj  neadBW  to  the 
Cluneal  Times  for  the  rest.  [G.] 

(lOETZ,  UERMAifN,  bom  at  Kdnigsbetg,  Dec. 
17,  1840^  died  at  Bottfaigen,  Zflridi,  Dee.  3. 

1876,  a  composer  of  some  performance  and 
^eater  promise.  Though  evidencing  great 
rourical  ability  at  an  early  age,  he  did  not 
receive  any  regiilar  instruction  till  he  was  17. 
After  passing  Home  time  at  the  University  of 
]Ubl%eherg,  no  at  length  decided  on  a  musical 
career,  and  placed  himself  at  the  Hchool  of  Stein 
»t  Berlin,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Blilow  in 
piecing  and  L'lrich  in  composition.  In  ^>.^  he 
auooeeded  Kirchner  as  organist  at  Wiutcrthur, 

I  irttwtaMb»llk«lDUi«lftWMl3iida77B)«dtUaM.  EcsTsppert 
■a  A.  MR. 


snpportfBif  himadf  alao  by  teaching,  end 

bracinfT  any  muKical  work  that  fell  in  hia  way. 
Meantime  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  an  opera  adapted  by  J.  Y.  Widmann  from 
The  Taiiiin^:  of  the  Shrew,  and  entitled  '  Der 
WiderHpuoiitigen  Zahmung.'  It  was,  after  much 
delay  and  many  disappointmenta  (not  nnnatmal 
with  the  finit  work  of  an  unknown  comjw-cr), 
pnxluccd  at  Mannheim  Oct.  11,  1874.  lt« 
success,  however,  was  great  and  rapid  ;  it  waa 
jilavfd  at  Vienna  (Feb.  75\  Lcipzi;,',  r.«'rlin, 
and  a  dozen  other  townH  iu  (ienuany,  and  has 
recently  (1878)  been  published  in  English  ( Auge- 
ner.  Fur  a  full  analysis  of  the  work  see  the 
M.  Mus.  Record  for  1878).  It  was  followed  by  a 
Symphony  in  F,  also  successful,  and  by  a  second 
opera,  '  Franoesca  di  Rimini'  (Mannheim,  Sept. 
30, 1877).  This,  however,  was  not  finished  when 
its  author,  long  a  prey  to  ill  health,  died,  as  al- 
ready atated.  The  fint  two  acta  ware  finished, 
and  thtf  third  fnUy  ilcetched ;  it  has  been  com* 
pleted,  in  compliance  with  C^oHtz'b  last  request, 
by  his  firiend  Franck,  and  produced  at  Mann- 
hdm,  Sept.  30,  1S77.  Beeidea  the  above  worln 
Goetz  hiU4  published  a  P.  F.  trio^  A  qowlet,  and 
various  Pianoforte  pieces.  [G.] 

OOLDBERO,  JoHAirif  Qwnxn*,  the  datea 
and  places  of  whotie  birth  and  death  are  un- 
known, was  a  pupil  of  Sebat^tian  Bach,  and 
one  of  the  moit  remarkable  playen  on  clavier 
and  organ  of  the  middle  of  the  iSth  rcnttirv-. 
He  waa  brought  to  Bach  from  Kiinigsberg  by 
Connt  Kdberiing,  the  Ruselaa  ambuaader,  it 
whose  eHtablishmcnt  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
member.  Bach  held  him  up  as  his  deverest  and 
moat  indoatrioiia  pupil,  and  with  reaion.  Ibr  to 
immense  executive  power  he  joined  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  of  improvisation,  and  uf  playing 
the  most  difficult  music  at  ^fat.  Hia  works  (at 
named  byGerher)  art*  not  important,  and  remain 
in  MS. : — a  Motet  and  a  Paalm  for  voices  and 
orchestra  ;  Prslodes  and  Fugues  ;  24  Polonaises 
with  Variations ;  2  Concertos;  a  S-mnta,  and  a 
few  Trios  for  Flute,  Violin,  and  I'asH — all  ex- 
hihitinj;  a  certain  melan  lioly,  and  f<trong  indi> 
viduality.  Lhirinf,'  the  Seven  Years  War  (1756— 
63)  he  was  '  Kammer-musikuH'  to  Count  Brtlhl. 
Bach's  Thir^  Vaiiationa  were  written  for  Gold- 
berg at  the  request  of  Count  Kaiserling  (in 
exchange  for  a  golden  goblet  and  100  louis  d'or), 
and  he  was  accustomed  to  play  them  nightly  to 
the  Count  to  lull  him  to  ilMp.  They  are  some- 
times known  aa  tiie  Gddbecg  Vailatl«i8.  [G.] 

GOLDMARK.  Karl,  horn  May  18,  1833,  at 
Keszthely  on  the  Flatten  See,  Hungary,  of 
Hebrew  parents.  Was  a  pupil  of  Jansa,  the 
violinist,  at  Vienna,  and  in  47  entered  the 
Violin  and  Harmony  classes  of  the  Conservato- 
rium  there.  His  studies  however  were  inter* 
rupte<l  bv  the  revolution  of  4S,  and  he  probably 
owes  more  to  hia  own  perwveranoe  than  to  the 
schools.  Since  that  time  he  haa  been  chiefly  ia 
Vienna,  excejit'n;^  a  short  rcsiilenco  at  Pi  >th. 
Hellmesbergor  acted  as  a  good  friend,  and  gave 
>  Ttacrt  MMM  to  bt  tone  uucerUiatji  wbcUier  Umm  aaBNS  SfS  StS^ 
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him  opportunities  of  hatting  his  chamber  mut,ic 
parformed,  and  he  jwodnotd  orchestral  and  choral 
worin  At  Tarions  oooowia  on  his  own  account. 
His  overture  Sivcuntala,  his  grand  opera  Die 
Konif^ni^  von  Saba,  produced  at  Vienna  March 
lo,  1875,  and  more  neenOj  his  ao-ealled  sym- 
phony 'Die  liindliche  Hcxhzeit'  (the  country 
wadding)*  have  been  much  played,  and  have  given 
QoldnuM  »  more  or  leaa  European  reputation.  | 

He  has  publislnd  stncnil  overtures  and  a 
Bchtsrzo  for  Orcboutra,  a  quintet  and  a  quartet 
for  Strings,  Pianoforte  pieoaa^  and  varioaa  Songs. 
The  'Country  Wedding'  was  played  by  Charles 
Halle  at  Liverpool  Nov.  37,  1877,  and  at  the 
ikjtM  FMaoa  ICanh  s,  1878.  [G  ] 

G0LD8CHMIDT,  Orro,  piamst,  composer, 
and  oonduotor,  bom  Aug.  21,  1829,  at  Hamburg, 
iHieTe  his  fsther  and  grand&ther  re«ide<l  as  mer- 
chants ;  Htudicd  the  piano  and  harmony  under 
Jacob  Schmitt  and  F.  W.  Grund.  At  the  age 
of  14  ha  entered  the  Leipzig  Conservatorium, 
where  amnn^'st  hi,s  fellow  Btudoiits  were  Joachim 
fend  von  Billow.  From  1843  to  46  he  stndied  the 
piano  and  oomporition  as  a  pupil  in  Mendek* 
S'lhu'H  rl.nss.    Tn         ho  was  s<  nt  to  Paris,  with 
the  view  of  continuing  his  studies  under  Chopin, 
whoaa  aequaintaaoa  &  made,  and  was  present 
at  the  last  concert  given  by  him  in  the  Salle 
Pleyel.    He  came  to  England  in  1848,  and 
in  the  following  year  played  at  the  Hvrioal 
Union,  and  at  a  concert  of  Mile.  Lind's  at  H.  M. 
Theatre.    In  1851  he  w<  nt  to  America,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Benedict  an  conductor  of  a  series  of 
concerts  given  by  Mile.  Lind,    He  married  that 
lady  at  Boston,  U.S.A.,  on  Feb.  5,  1853.  From 
5a  to  November  55  he  and  his  wife  twided  at 
Dresden,  and  since  58  have  lived  in  or  near 
London.    He  conducted  the  Festivals  held  at 
Diisseldorf  and  Hamburg  in  1863  and  66,  and  in 
65  was  appointed  Yice-Prinoipal  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  then  presided  over  by  Sir 
Sttrinl;ile  Bennett,  with  whom  he  edited  'The 
Chorale  Book  for  FinglawV  a  collection  of 
Choralea  aet  to  traadatlona  of  German  hymns 
by  Miss  C.  Winkworth  (Longmans,  1863).  He 
oompoaed  the  Oratorio  'Anlh'  for  the  Hereford  I 
Festival  of  1867,  and  it  was  snbseqvently  per- 
formed in  London,  Diis.seldorf,  and  Hamburg. 
He  wrote  additional  accompaniments  for  Han- 
del's 'Allegro*  and  'Fsnscroso,*  aa  wdl  as  for 
th  •  '  ('tele  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day,'  and  introduced 
thcac  works  for  the  first  time  in  their  entirety  to 
English  and  German  audienoes  sinae  Handel's 
death.    In  1S75  the  Bach  Choir,  an  association 
of  amateurs,  was  formed  under  his  direction.  At 
its  first  concert  on  April  26,  76.  Bach's  Mass  in 
B  minor,  with  additional  atr<tinpaniment«  by  Mr. 
Goidsoluuidt,  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
Kngland    The  nailMd  anoosss  of  that  perfonn- 
ance,  and  the  subsequent  prosperity  of  the  Choir, 
are  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  earnestness  and 
devotion  of  the  conductor.    Besides  his  Oratorio 
Mr.  Goldachinidt  has  published  a  Pianoforte  Con- 
escio:  a  ditto  THo;  Pianoforte  Studies;  Sony's, 
and  Part-songs.   In  iSfii  he  was  elected  Hono- 
rary Member  of  the  Philharmonio  Society,  in  6^ 


a  Monber  of  the  Swedish  Royal  Aoadefoy  of 

Music,  and  in  76  the  Kin^  of  Sweden  canfored 
on  him  the  Royal  Order  of  Wasa.  [A.D.a] 

60LDWIK,  Jonr.  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  WflBam 

ChiM.  On  April  12,  i')f)7,  he  was  ajij.  lin:^ 
successor  to  his  master  as  organist  of  St.  Geoige'i 
Chapel,  Windsor.  In  1703  ho  heoamo  alaomaslar 

of  the  choriBters.  He  died  Nov.  7.  1719.  Hb 
St  rvice  in  F  is  printed  in  Arnold's  C-atbednJ 
Mu8ic,  and  Boyce  and  also  printed  sook 

of  his  ."intheiiiK ;  otlu  rs  remain  in  MS.  in  Tud- 
way  and  at  £ly  Catliedral,  where  he  is  entered 
aa  Gk>l<ling.  'l  have  set  God— Goldwin*  is  • 
very  favourite  little  attthsia  al  catbedralf. 
melodious  and  agreeable.  [W.  H.  H  ] 

GOIA*BRMANN»  Gmata  Eooasld,  a  jAmya 

and  conipisf-r  on  the  cello  of  s<mie  eminence, 
whose  name  is  occasionally  seen  in  ooooert 
grammes,  bom  in  Hanover  1835,  and  odncalsd 
there  and  in  Munich.  He  has  held  poets  io 
I  Wfirzbuig  and  in  Franlcfurt,  where  ho  is  now 
:  residing,  and  where  on  May  I,  1878,  bo  oala- 
bratfd  his  25th  anniversary'  as  omdactor.  Ifii 
<x>ncerto  and  other  contributiou^i  to  the  repertflivi 
of  the  cello  aro  of  value,  since  though  not  of  great 
originality  they  are  thoroughly  well  written  f'T 
the  instrument,  pleasing,  and  effective.  An-ithx^ 
Goltermann — LO0I8,  born  also  in  1825,  but  is 
Hamburg,  and  i4)parently  no  relation  to  the 
former — vras  for  some  time  Professor  of  the  Celio 
at  Prague  and  afterwaids  ft  msmfasr  of  tho  oovt 
band  at  Stuttgart.  [O.] 

GOMBEKT,  Nicolas,  one  of  the  mo»t  iia- 
portant  and  prolifiooonqiosan  of  the  1 6th  oentory, 
was  bom  at  Bruges,  as  we  learn  (rom  the  title- 
page  of  his  motets,  and  was  attached  to  the 
service  of  Charles  V,  though  in  what  eocaol  «a> 
pacity  is  not  known.  That  .1  i»rt<[uin  was  his  Tn,irt<=T 
ia  testified  by  Hermann  Finek  in  his  '  Pntccica 
Mubica,*aiid  M.  F^tis  has  given  us  the  ■^Trlnlfrn 
from  tho  oopy  of  this  rare  work  in  his  poeeesdoo. 
'Nostro  vere  tempore'  (the  book  was  published 
in  1556)  'novi  sunt  inventorce,  in  qoibus  srt 
Nicolaus  Gombert,  Josqnini  pie  neauaue  disci- 
pulus,  qui  omnibus  mnsicis  oetendit  viam,  imo 
semitam  ad  quserendas  fiig:u«  ac  subtilitatem,  ac 
est  author  musioes  plane  diversK  a  superiuri.  Is 
snim  Titat  pausas,*  et  illins  conyoaitlo  eot  plsna 
cum  conconlantiaruiu  turn  fiii,^runi.'  Ottmbsf 
set  to  music  a  poem  by  Avidius  on  the  dcolk 
of  Josqvin,  wludi  was  also  sol  hf  tlsnodietes. 
Bumey  gives  us  the  music  of  this,  but  '  afWr 
performing  the  tedious  task  of  soaring  tlks 
setting  by  Gomberti  fi»imd  te  eUef  nam  is 
consist  in  imitations  of  his  master.'  A  great 
merit  nevertheless,  for  Grombert,  a  mere  lad 
when  Joaquin  died,  persevered  in  lib  imitatiano 
BO  snccensfully  that  he  not  only  came  t<>  lw> 
looked  upon  as  his  master's  greatest  pupil,  bat 
was  able  in  due  timo,  and  whem  Ua  own  gnnina 
became  mature,  to  ent^%  e  his  name  on  a  separate 
link  in  the  chain  of  musical  history.  In  the 
handa  of  Ui  pTCdeosMen^  in  Joaqobi'a  a^iwiall|. 

'  The  IntrodurtUin  of  frrqii'iit  i>»ii 
BMUlc  PhiUp  BulroD  a  omjoTvil  tur  ciftiM  i>V  ><*  ttiia'"lMli»»ii»it  ■ 
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eonfnpmifai]  tlrfll  b«d  aheady  beeoim  »a1wer- 

vi.  nl  I.)  tlie  beauty  of  the  mii:ric.  A  furt!u t  iin- 
provemeat  wm  m&kiog  itaelf  visible  in  the  art. 

K«'  t-.T  of  their  nitisic  a<"ci>nlin.,'  t<i  the  subject  of 
the  wottli.  No  one  worked  with  tim  eud  more  in 
view  than  Gombert,  and  notUiig  helped  htm  ao 
much  aa  the  increasing'  love  f<»r  Bccular  chamber 
mtudc.  Municians  of  his  time,  far  from  looking 
do««  upon  aeoolar  aaniie,  were  beginning  t<»  make 
it  one  of  their  ■,'Tcat  Hjtecialitiex.  It  gave  tbtra 
full  iicope  for  their  fancy,  they  were  hampered 
by  BO  pnaoribed  tonta,  ihej  bad  no  prcjudicee 
lo  wercome.  It  tr«ve  them  free  access  and  wel- 
ooine  into  half  the  educated  homes  in  Europe. 
Gombert  neetns  to  delight  in  it.  He  chooses 
the  prettiest  pastoral  subjeota,  and  aeto  them  to 
descriptive  music,  and  while  the  birds  are  dis- 
coursing  the  pleasures  of  Spring  in  uoteu  imitating 
their  natural  layuaga^  while  ahepherd  and 
abepherdeas  dng  in  lore  and  tba  wolf  meaattme 
attackH  their  fl<>ck,  or  wliile  all  the  btirrinij 
incident*  of  the  'chaaae  k  oourre'  are  vividly 
depicted  to  na,  there  ia  no  extravagance,  only  the 
simple  haj  py  treatment  which  our  own  Haydn 
or  Moiart  would  have  einuloyed  when  in  such 
•  mood.  Gombert*8  lovo  for  nature  {a  apparent 
in  the  very  titles  of  his  sooga— '  En  ce  m  is 
delideiu*;  'Joyeux  Teiger';  'Le  chant  des 
oiaeanx*;  *VM  obaod  booiUoit';  *Je  m*en 
vois  an  vert  Ixiis,'  etc.  Hi-;  power  of  doHcrijitiitn 
be  carries  into  all  the  higher  forms  of  hin  art, 
mod  bis  motets  and  psafana  weva  not,  in  their  time, 
Burpa;<8e(l  for  the  wonderful  manner  in  wliich  the 
noble  mu0ic  blends  ituelf  with  the  ideaM  the 
vords  convey.  Gombert  has  had  one  piece  of 
g<wxl  fortune  in  the  last  three  centuries,  of  which 
tew  of  his  contemiwraricd  can  boast.  One  of  hia 
rnoteta,  the  *  Pater  N«ii8ter,'  has  been  performed. 
M.  Fetis  tells  us  of  the  profound  impression  it 
crc.ite<l  on  the  Paris  audience  at  one  of  his 
historical  concerts. — Eitner's  Bibliogmphie  der 
Musik-Sammelwerke  (Berlin,  1877)  mentions 
nearly  350  of  Gombert's  compodtiona,  printed  in 
up-.vanls  of  90  different  collections  between  1529 
mod  i.«73.  A  ainglo  motet,  '  In  nomine  Jean,' 
prinled  26  yean  Mbie  any  of  theae  nnder  the 
BMOe  Cmmj.ert  in  the  Motetti  R  (Veuice,  Pe- 
ti™*)'^*  ^Sfil)  moat  aoraly  be  the  work  of  another 
oonpoaar.  [J.B.S.B.] 

OOM  BZ.  A.  CABLoa,  a  Portugneae  by  p&rent- 
a|peand  a  Brazilian  by  birth,  was  1x>m  at  Com- 
pinoa  July  1 1,  1839,  was  sent  to  Europe  by  tlio 
Einpeixn*,  and  received  his  musiciil  e<lucation  at 
the  Conservatorio  of  Milan.  Hia  d^but  as  a 
cumpoeer  was  made  at  the  Teatro  Foaaati  in 
Jnn.  67  in  a  little  piece  called  '  Se  8a  minga,' 
wbiob  had  a  remarkable  anooMk  Hia  next  waa 
Guarany,'  produced  at  La  Seala  March  19, 
1S70,  and  shortly  after  brouglit  <»ut  at  (!em)a, 
Fiorenoa,  and  Borne.  In  this  country  it  wa* 
ftrst  pcrftuned  on  July  13,  1873,  at  Covent 
Ctvden.  This  wa.><  followed  hy  '  F".*ca'  at  the 
SeBla*  which  waa  unsuoceoafui ;  and  that  by 
'Salvfttor  RoBft*  (G<ikm»  Fab.  tt,  74).  again 
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composed  an  oda  ontiUed  *n  Saloto  dd  Brairile.* 

which  waR  i>erfaniMd  in  the  Exhibition  BuiMin;^ 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Gomez's  music  is  fuU 
of  spirit  and  pietnresqne  eflbott  and  w  titerafbra 
popular,  but  it  \n  wantint,'  in  originality,  and  too 
obviously  indebted  to  Verdi  and  Meyerbeer. 
The  beat  parte  of  HGuarany — a  BnudUan  atotT^ 
are  s.ni<l  to  have  lieen  thoas  iHiloli  ai» ooQoemed 
with  native  Bubjects.  [G.] 

GONG.  (Fr.  Tam  tam,  firom  the  Indian  name.) 
This  is  a  Chiuci^)  ia^trument,  made  of  bronze  {  80 
copper  to  20  tin) ;  in  form,  a  thin  round  plAta 
with  the  adgea  turned  up,  like  a  shallow  aieve 
or  tambourine.  It  is  struek  w  ith  a  stick,  ending 
in alaiga  padded  leather  knob.  The  affect  pfo- 
dooed  ia  an  awfnl  orash  or  clang,  which  adds  oon- 
siderably  t^i  the  horrors  of  a  melodramatic  scene, 
Meyerbeer  has  even  uaed  it  pianiswimo  with  the 
onmeotara,  in  'Robert  lo  DiaUe*  (loene  of  the  re- 
surrection of  the  nuns);  and  CTieruliiui  ha^  one 
stroke  of  it  in  his  Requiem  in  C  minor,  absolutely 
solo  (Diea  ins,  bar  7).  If  a  fang-continned  and 
loud  noi»e  is  <lusin'<l,  it  sliould  firnt  bo  ntrtick  very 
gently,  and  the  force  of  the  stroke  gr.idually  iu- 
croaaed  until  the  effect  beooBnea  almust  terrific. 

Tt  in  a  remarkable  property  of  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  tin,  that  they  li<x  i>me  malleable  by 
l>eing  boated  and  then  plunt^ed  itito  oold  water. 
Gong«  are  thus  treafeil  after  l>einLj  cast,  and  are 
then  haumiered.  Tliis  was  a  secret  in  Euro,.e 
until  found  out  Home  years  agp  by  M.  d'Ar^'  t, 
an  euiineiit  French  cheudst.  [V.  de  P.] 

GOODBAN.  Thouas,  waa  bom  at  Canterbury 
about  1 780.  Hia  Bwthv  was  a  TooaUa^  and  hia 

father  combined  tiM  tlmo  quilitiiutiouct  of  violin- 
ist, lay  vicar  of  tba  oatbadral,  and  host  of  the 
Prinee  of  Orange  tawm,  wherein  1 779  he  founded 

the  Canterbury  CatL-h  Cluh.  At  seven  years  old 
Goodban  became  a  choribter  of  the  cathedral 
mider  Saorael  Porter.  After  laavinif  tiw  dMNr 
he  wa-H  jil  icod  in  a  solicitor's  office,  but  on  liis 
father's  death,  about  17()8,  changed  the  l^^al 
profession  for  that  of  mnsio.  In  i  ^  be  waa  ap- 
pointed a  lay  clerk  in  the  cathedral,  and  in  1810, 
on  the  retirement  of  his  cousin,  Osmond  Sad'reVt 
was  made  leader  and  director  of  the  Oatab  Olah. 
In  l8ri>  the  niemlK!n«  of  the  elnt'  prt^tenttxl  him 
with  a  rtilver  l)owl  and  salver  a»  a  Uiken  of  uiittH.-m. 

(kKxlban  was  author  of  some  instruction  books 
for  the  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  of  'The  Rudi- 
uteutH  of  Mutdc,'  published  about  1H35,  a  work 
once  bi);hly  ]K>pular.  He  waa  alao  th.  inventor 
of  a  'Musical  Game'  for  impartins  elementary 
instruction,  and  of  '  Musical  Cards  for  teachlii^ 
the  theory  of  music.  He  died  in  his  79th  year. 
May  4,  1863,  leaving  three  aons»  all  members 
of  the  musical  profesi^ion,  vli.  Charlib,  Mub. 
Bac.  (i\nii.  (now  retirt!<l  from  piin::tico\  Hknry 
William,  violoncellist,  and  Thomas,  viola-player. 
His  nephew,  Jajcm  F^kdbuo^  la  a  Tidiniatk  and 
ovaniat  of  St.  Jdm'^  FiMidiqgtoB.    (W.H. H.] 

GOODCROOME,  Jonx,  bom  aK.nt  1630. 
waa  a  chorister  iu  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 
On  tiia  aeoeaiioa  of  Charlea  11  fai  1660  he  waa 
afpoiatedaQ«Blknan«CflieCaiapel  Boyal,aiid«a 
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KoT.  t9,  t<S64,  on  tlie  dMth  of  Pttroen't  hiher, 

WM  mndi'  ^rnsician  in  Ordinan*  U^  the  Kinir- 
He  composed  aeveral  songs,  some  of  which  ap- 
peared in  'TIm  ^oMury  of  Mttmck.'  1669,  and 
aienl  June  27,  1704.  A  .T.ihn  ( ;o(Hl;,'r«iome, 
probably  his  son,  was  onranint  of  St.  retur's, 
Cornhilt  about  1725.  'l1ieo«lore  Goodgroome, 
the  sin?ing-ma«ter  of  Samuel  Popy*  ^i"  yrife, 
was  probably  his  brother.  [W.  H.  H.] 

G00D80N,  RicHABO,  Moi.  "Brno,,  on  Jnly  19, 

ifiSi,  HiKvt'«'iled  Eilwanl  I. owe  as  organist  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  I'rofessor  of  Music 
in  the  UniTonlty.  Some  Odes  composed  by  him 
for  perfomianee  at  the  Acts  at  Oxford  are  still 
extant.  lie  died  Jan.  13,  17 18.  Uis  son,  I 
BicuARD,  MuR.  Bac..  was  the  flnt  omnki  of 
Newbury,  tt^i  which  post  he  was  appointed  August 
34,  1709.  lie  graduated  Mus.  Bac.  March  i, 
1716.  On  the  death  of  his  father  he  succeeded 
him  in  both  poets,  and  was  also  organist  of  New 
College.   He  died  Jan.  9. 1 74 1 .        [W.H.  H.] 

60RDIGIANI,  Lmoi,  the  son  of  one  musiciaa 
(.Antonio)  and  the  youn;,'er  brother  of  another 
(Giovauui  Battista),  has  been  called  the  Italian 
Schubert.  He  waa  bom  at  Modena  June  21, 
1806.  His  musical  education  waa  moit  desul- 
toty,  but  his  talent  was  grest,  and  wliDo  still 
in  his  teens  he  h.id  writt<  n  tliree  Cantatas.  In 
1830  his  father  died,  and  he  was  forced  to 
nuke  » liTini;  by  writing  pianoforte  pleoes  mider 
■tich  German  noma  de  plume  as  Zeuner  and 
Von  FUrsteuberger.  His  start  in  life  waa  due 
to  two  Russian  princes,  Nicholas  DemidofT  and 
Joseph  PoniatowHki,  the  latter  of  whom  not 
only  furnished  him  with  the  librett<i  of  an  opera, 
'  Filippo,' but  himself  acted  in  it  with  hi.s  wife 
and  i>rother  at  the  .Standiuh  Theatre,  Florence, 
in  1840.  Between  the  years  1S35  and  1^*49 
Gotdigiani  comported  or  prmluced  nine  other 
operas,  all  at  different  theatres  in  Florence.  But 
it  is  by  his  'Canzonette*  and  'Canti  popular!  * 
for  voice  and  piano  that  he  will  be  remembered — 
delicious  melodies,  of  a  sentimental,  usually 
nunnrnftil,  east,  in  the  taste  or  on  the  actniu 
mslodies  of  old  Italian  national  tunvi^,  and  often 
•et  to  words  of  his  own.  They  are  more  than 
300  in  nnmber,  and  were  pumiihed  in  parts, 
usually  of  8  or  10  o.i'-h,  with  characteristic 
titles — 'In  cima  al  monte';  '  Le  Farfalle  di 
Fireme';  '  In  rival  alAmo';  '  Mosaico  Etrusco,* 
etc.  Th<  y  liave  iK-en  re|nibliMhed  evorywherr  and 
ill  all  huiguageM.  He  albo  published  a  collection 
of  Tuscan  aira  with  accompaniments  in  3  books. 
Gonli^iuii  was  odd  and  fantastic  in  nauners  and 
dis{>osition.   He  died  at  Florence  in  i860.  [G.] 

GORDOK,  JOHV,  the  son  of  an  eminent  wateh- 

makerof  the  same  names,  waa  bom  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin,  Ladgate,  March  26,  1702.  He 
was  admitted  a  foundation  scholar  at  West* 

minHter,  and  elect©*!  theni-e  t<i  Cambridge,  where 
ho  became  pensioner  of  Trinity  (.' 'liege  June  18, 
17 JO.  In  1721  he  obtained  a  Kcholardiip  in  the 
tame  colle^je.  He  left  Cauil>rid|i^e  June  1,22,  and 
Vetamed  to  London  to  study  law,  in  view  of  which 

hn  had  en  Nov.  ^  it,  entered  m  »  student  nt 


GOBS. 

Oray^a  Inn.   On  Jan.  16,  a  3.  he  was  elected  Pio> 

fessor  of  Music  in  Oreshain  Coll.  j^e,  which  place 
had  l>ecome  v.icant  by  tlic  death  of  I>r.  Kdward 
Shippen.  On  I'l  li.  10,  35,  he  was  callei  to  the 
bar  at  Gray's  Inn,  but  continued  to  hold  his  prtH 
fossorshiptillhisdeatb,  Dec.  12, 17^  [W.H.Il.] 

QOVDOV,  W.,  a  Swiss  of  E^ish  doKsent. 

bom  atx)ut  the  end  of  the  i8th  centurj'.  In  his 
youth  he  studied  music  as  an  amateur,  and  \«  as 
a  "pupil  of  I>rouet,  the  celebrated  flutist.  After 
the  fall  of  the  first  French  Emi)ire  he  obtained 
a  captain's  conmuM^ion  in  one  of  the  regiments 
of  Snte  Guards  in  Paris.  In  1826  he  began  hi.s  im* 
provements  in  the  conBtruction  of  the  flute.  Hm 
Swiss  Guards  being  disbanded  after  the  revolntioB 
of  1830,  Gordon  devoted  hi«  whole  attention  to 
his  fisTourite  object.  In  1 833  he  went  to  M  unki^ 
where  he  had  some  Antes  nuide  on  a  nord  plan. 

ITe  rirculatf-rl  ]T<i--p' ctuneH  of  liis  imention  in 
Germany,  Paris,  and  London.  He  came  to  Lon* 
don  in  the  hope  of  Undhig  a  iHige  demand  hf 
his  instruments,  but  was  doomed  to  disappoint- 
ment, and  returned  to  Lausanne.  In  1836  he 
became  deranged,  and  (with  the  exception  of  a 
short  inten*al  in  1839")  remained  so  until  his 
death.  His  modifications  were  carried  out  by 
and  resulted  in  the  flute  which  Ixan 
that  name,  f  Boehm  ;  Flute,  5366.]  [W.H.H,J 

GORGUEGGI.    [See  Solfeggi.] 

GOSS,  John  Jkbxmiab,  bom  at  Salisbary  in 

1 770,  received  his  musical  education  as  a  chornster 
of  the  cathedral  there,  of  which  he  subsequently 
baoune  a  lay  vicar.   On  Nor.  30,  1808,  he  was 

M^Mlinted  a  gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Iloval,  and 
MMMli  the  same  period  obtained  the  places  of 
vioar  dioral  of  Ett.  PnuVs  CaUMdral  and  lay  Tiear 

of  Wcs^tinin-tcr  Ab1>ey.  His  vmce  was  a  j  iire 
alto  of  beautiful  quality,  and  his  skill  and  taste 
in  part-singing  remarkable.  He  w.aH  for  many 
i  yeara  the  principal  alto  at  tlie  Meetin;,'s  of  tfa« 
Three  Choirs.  He  died  iu  May  1S17.  [W.H.H.] 
G068^  Sn  JoBir,  Kidght,  Mns.  Doe.,  eon  of 

Joseph  G08S,  organist  of  Fareham,  Hant''.  where 
he  was  bora  in  1800.  In  181 1  he  became  one 
of  the  children  of  the  Chapel  Koval  under  Jolui 
StaflVjrd  Smith,  and  on  leaving  the  choir  V-^x-anie 
a  pupil  of  Attwood.  imder  whom  he  coinph  ted 
his  musical  education.  About  1824  he  w  a.t  .-^p* 
pointeil  organist  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Luke, 
Chelsea,  and  in  38  succeedeil  Attwood  as  or- 
ganist of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  On  the  death 
of  William  Knyvett  in  56  Goes  was  i^ipointcd 
one  of  the  composers  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  He 
was  knighted  in  1872,  and  »hortly  atterwards 
resigned  his  appointment  at  iSt.  Paul's.  He 
graduated  aa  tyootor  of  Hnsle  at  Oambridge 
in  1876.  Gos8*H  compositions  consist  of  f*ervici-« 
and  anthems,  ciiauts,  psalm-tunes,  glees,  scmga, 
orchestral  pieces,  ete.  Of  hie  anthems  tiie  best 
known  are  *  If  we  believe,'  written  for  the  funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  '  Prai>e  the  Lord, 
O  my  soul,'  com{K:»ed  for  the  biceni«'n.-».ry  festival 
of  theSonsof  the  Clergy ;  •  The  wildernej*;.' ;  and 
'The  Lord  is  my  strength,'  composed,  ti^tlier 
with*'Te  Denm,*fiwtbeThuikigiviqg  tethe 
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recovery  of  Um  Prince  of  Wales  (Feb.  37, 187a). 
Of  hiH  glees,  *  There  is  beftoty  on  the  moontinn  * 

.  if  a  cbannmg  Kjn-iimtn  of  truly  graceful  com- 
]iO«tion.  In  1833  he  published  'An  Intooduction 
to  Hannony  ana  Thoroagb-tw8i/  m  eeooBd  edition 
of  which  appeared  in  1S47,  and  which  IlM  now 
reached  a  13th  edition.  In  1841  he  edited  » 
coUeetioQ  of  'Chants.  Aneient  and  Modem*; 
and  in  1 8  the  '  Church  Psalter  and  Hymnbook/ 
in  oonj unction  with  the  lier.  W.  Mercer.  He 
alw  pabliebed  'The  Organirt's  Companion,*  a 
aeries  of  vtduiiJaries  and  interludes,  hesides  other 
works.  }V\H  inu!<ic  xa  always  melodiuus  and beau- 
tiftiUy  writtf  n  for  the  voices,  and  ia  mnarkable 
for  a  unii>n  nf  soli'Hf  v  and  nrrvce,  with  a  certain 
unaffected  native  charm  which  ought  to  ensure 
hftloBglift.  [W.H.H.] 
GOSSEC  (eo  pronounccd\  Francois  Jooira, 
twm  Jan.  17,  1733,  at  Vei;gnie8,  a  village  in 
Bdgian  Hidnault,  5  milea  froni  Beanmoot.  H« 

.   vas  the  son  of  a  gmall  fanner  whose  name  is 
8p«lt  Gosse,  Gossez,  and  Gosset,  in  the  registers 
of  his  native  place.    From  early  childhood  he 
showed  a  decided  taste  for  music,  and  tlicrc  13  a 
atury  that  while  herding  the  cows  he  inwlv  himself 
%  fiddle  out  of  •  sabot  with  strings  of  horse-hair. 
He  was  alwavR  particularly  fond  of  the  ^^olin, 
and  studied  it  H[>eciHcally  after  leaving  the  cathe- 
dral of  Antwerp,  of  which  he  was  a  chorister 
till  the  age  of  1 5.   In  1 75 1  he  came  to  Paris,  and 
v.'a!>  fortunate  enough  to  make  the  acqtiaintance  of 
Kameau,  and  to  become  conductor  of  the  private 
band  which  was  maintained  by  the  Fcnnier- 
gt'iu'ral  La  Popelini^re  for  the  exprens  {)ur|M»« 
of  trying  the  new  works  of  his  prot^^  and  friend 
the  antnor  of '  Gactor  et  PoUux.*   It  was  while 
condncting  these  perfbrmanoes,  and  observing  the 
I  •overtyof French  iuftruuiental  music,  that  Gt->»sec 
eonoeived  the  idea  of  writing  real  q^phonies, 
a  spades  of  oompoeitioii  then  nnlmown :  Iiis  first 
was  perfoniied  iu  1754,  five  years  liefore  the 
date  of  Haydn's  first.'   it  was  some  time  before 
the  pnblie  apineeiated  this  new  style,  bat  his 

quartets,  published  in  1 759,  becauie  rapidly 
popular.  By  this  time  he  was  attached  to  the 
hoosdiold  or  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  who  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  nK\king  himwlf  known 
both  as  conipuser  and  conductor.  Under  this 
•noooragement  he  entered  upon  the  departments 
of  f  acred  and  dramatic  music,  and  quickly  pained 
a  reputation  in  both.  In  his  '  Messe  cies  Morte,' 
which  made  a  great  sensation  when  first  per- 
formetlat  St.  Roch,  1 760,  he  ha«  pnxluced  an  effect 
which  must  have  been  not  only  quite  new  hut 
al»o  very  mysterious  and  religious,  by  writing  the 
*'J'uba  minim '  for  two  orchefttras,  the  one  of  wind 
instruments  concealed  outside,  wliile  the  strings 
of  tiie  Other,  in  the  church,  are  {dayiug  an  accom- 
paniment ptantssMio  and  tremolo  in  the  upper 
registers.  In  his  oratorio  of  *La  Nativity he 
does  the  same  with  a  chorus  of  angels,  wUdl  is 
■lUDg  by  an  invisible  choir  at  a  distsAoe. 
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In  writing  for  the  stage  he  was  less  of  an 
innovator.  He  prodnoed  soeoesrivdy  'Le  Ttmx 

Lonl'  (176.^^  a  three-act  opera  left  unfinished 
owing  to  the  badness  of  the  libretto ;  '  Les  Pd> 
dienrs'  (1766),  long  and  sneecssfully  performed ; 
•Toinon  et  Toinette'  (1767);  'Le  double  dt^guise- 
ment*  (1767),  withdrawn  after  the  first  repr^ 
ssntation ;  'Sabinas*  (1774);  'Alexis  et  DapbnA' 
produced  the  same  niglit  with  '  Philemon  et 
iiaucis'  (177s);  'La  F<!;te  de  village,'  inter- 
mezzo  (l778>;  'Thesce'  (1782),  re<luce<i  to 
three  acts,  with  one  of  LuUy's  airs  retained  and 
re-scored;  'Rosine'  (1786);  'L'Offrande  k  la 
libertd'  (Oct.  2,  1792)  ;  and  '  Triomphe  de  la 
Republique,  ou  le  Camp  de  Grandprc'  {J&n.  27, 
'793)-  ^i*  ^be  two  last  works  ho  intnxluced  the 
'Marseillaise,'  with  slight  alierntiuus  in  the  tir 
and  harmony,  and  ray  telling  instrumentation. 

The  ease  with  which  Goasec  obtained  the 
representation  of  his  o|>eras  at  the  Com^e 
Italienne  and  the  Acad^raie  de  Musiqne,  proves 
how  great  and  legitimate  an  inHnenoe  he  had 
actjuired.  He  ha<i  in  fact  founded  the  'Concert 
des  Amateurs'  in  1770,  regenerated  the  'Concert 
.S|>iritttd*  in  1 773,  organisM  the  *  Aoole  de  Chanty* 
the  predecessor  of  the  'C"iis<  rvatoire  de  Munique^* 
in  1 784,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolutiun  was 
oenduotor  of  the  band  of  the  Kational  Chiard. 
He  conipoyi  d  many  pieces  for  the  patriotic  f«*tes 
of  that  agitated  period,  among  which  the  '  Hymnc 
k  TEtre  soprdme'  and  '  People,  r^yeOle^oi,'  and 
the  music  for  the  funeral  of  Miraln^au,  in  which 
he  introdueeil  the  lugubrious  sounds  of  the 
gong,  deserve  special  mention.  On  the  Ibmida- 
tion  of  the  Coiifervatoire  in  1795  Gossec  was 
appointed  joint  insjiector  with  Cherubiui  and 
M^hnl,  and  professor  of  composition,  a  post  he 
retained  till  1814,  Catel  being  one  of  his  bej<t 
pupils.  He  wrote  numerous  'solfeges,'  and  au 
'  Exposition  des  principea  de  la  Musique'  for 
the  classical  publications  of  the  Conservatoire. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Institut  from  its 
foundation  (1795),  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  ( 1 80a).  He  retired  from  his  professor* 
ship  in  18 1 5,  bat  until  1823  continued  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Aca<l«5mie  des  Beaux  Arts, 
in  which  he  took  great  interest.  He  died  at 
Passy,  where  be  haid  long  resided,  7eb.  16, 1839. 

Gossfcc'fi  works  are  both  numerous  and  im- 
portant, and  include,  besides  the  compositions 
already  named,  26  symphonies  fat  ftdl  omhestra, 
one  of  which,  '  L-v  Chas-c.'  suggested  to  Mcbul 
his  'Ouverture  du  jeune  Henri';  3  symphonies 
for  wind ;  a  symphoaie*eonosrtante  fori  i  instni* 
mcnts  ;  overtures ;  quartets,  trifw,  and  otlier 
chamber  music ;  masses  with  full  orchestra ;  a 
'Te  Deum,*  then  considered  very-  eil'ei  tive; 
motets  for  the  'Concert  Spirituel,'  includinL:  a 
'Dixit  Dominus'  and  an  'lixaudiat';  sevi  ral 
oratorios,  among  them  '  Sanl.*  in  which  he  inserted 
an  'O  salutaris'  for  3  voices,  composed  for  Rous- 
seau, Lais,  and  Charon,  during  a  country  walk 
on  Sunday  ;  a  set  of  fine  choruses  for  Racine's 
'Athalie';  and  finally  a  'Demi^re  Messe  des 
Tivants'  (1H13),  and  the  ballet  hdroiqne  of 
'Calisto^'  Bflitlur  of  which  have  ever  beea  en- 
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graved,  but  form  paii  of  the  laif^  ooUeetloa  of  liie 
fttttOj^n^hii  ill  the  librarj'  of  tlio  Cniiservatoire. 

Goalee's  life  maj  be  held  up  as  a  model  to 
young  artiito ;  wHlMut  money  or  fHeodi,  we  may 

even  aay  without  f,'Luius,  aiul  without  the  aid 
of  masters,  be  educated  biiu;$elf,  and  by  toil  and 
•tody  attained  tlM  rank  of  a  olaarical  compoeer. 
His  c.'ireer  prescnta  one  unfortunattj  peculiarity. 
Ho  suuuur  had  he  workc-d  out  un  uriginal  idea 
tliaD  some  man  of  genius  stepped  forwara  and  ap- 
propriutc'l  the  ground  he  had  won.  As  a  writer 
uf  symphuuitid  he  saw  his  'Chasse'  and  his  aii>t 
Sympbooy  in  D  adipiicil  by  those  of  Haydn ;  as 
a  compOMT  of  MWred  music  he  wne  suqiassed  by 
Mozart,  in  spite  of  the  lung  con  tinned  pojxilarity 
of  his  '  Muiitte  dea  Morta* ;  and  at  the  theatre  he 
was  entirely  Uirown  into  the  shade  by  Gr«try 
and  Glack.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the 
IVench  scbooi  has  gixtd  reason  to  be  proud  of 
him ;  ke  waa  eoinpletejjr  eamapt  from  envy,  and, 
with  a  ^sfntenatednaaa  truly  praiseworthy,  did 
all  in  his  {wwer  to  promote  the  worka  of  his 
great  rivals.  Nature  and  his  many  struggles  had 
niada  him  uanaUy  very  reaenred,  but  lie  oould  be 
kind  on  occaaion,  as  he  was  to  Mozart  in  1778, 
who  hits  him  off  in  a  line — 'Mein  suhr  gutcr 
I^eond  und  aehr  trodcener  Maan*  (April  5). 

An  oil-})aintini,'  of  him  ornaments  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  library'  of  the  Conservatoire.  There 
is  aiKither  small  portrait  engraved  by  Frt-my 
after  Brun,  am!  a  marble  bust  by  Caillouete, 
a  pupil  of  Cartellier.  The  Belgians,  always 
ready  to  show  Iionour  to  the  illustrious  men  of 
their  own  countrj'.  have  lately  erectetl  at  \"er^- 
uies  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Gosscc,  in 
the  form  of  a  quadrangular  fountain  surmounted 
by  his  burtt.    It  was  inau^'urated  Sept.  9,  1S77. 

In  England  Gossec  in  ahuoHt  entirely  unknown. 
Probably  the  only  piece  publi^heil  here  is  the 
'  0  Salutaris*  named  above^  and  the  fine  library 
of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  contains  but  one 
of  his  cuuiiHitiitions.  [G.U.] 

GOTTIiKDAMi^IERUNG.  The  fourth  and 
last  piece  in  Wagner's  '  liing  des  Nibelungen,' 
first  performed  at  fiaynath,  Aog.  17, 1876. 

GOUDniEL.  CLAfDR,  a  celebrated  teat^lier 
and  composer,  bom  at  \  ai«<)n,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Avii^oo,  in  the  early  part  of  the  l6th 
century.  He  betook  himself  to  Rome,  and 
opened  a  music  school  there,  numberin;^  amongst 
am  popikl  sneh  distinguished  municiaus  as  Ani- 
niaooia»  Beitini  (calle^l  'il  Fomarino'),  'Ales»an- 
drodella  Viola,'  Nanini,  and,  above  all,  Palestrina. 
Masses  and  motets,  written  at  this  i>eri(Ml,  are 
preaerved  in  the  Vatican  and  Vallioellan  libraries 
at  Rome.  Eitner's  Bibliographie  der  Musik- 
Sainnu  lwcrke  (Berlin,  1877)  gives  a  list  of  more 
than  60  oompositions  printed  between  the  years 
1549  and  1597.  The  4th  book  'BodeaiaBti- 
caruin  cantiomun,' etc.  (Antwerp.  Tyliuan  Susato 
1554),  has  a  motet,  'Domine  auid  multiplicati 
aunt,  whidi  Barney  has  printed  in  aoore  in  Ua 
Hi8t<irv.  In  1555  Goudiuiel  ajipears  to  liave  .set- 
tled in  Paris ;  and  the  work,  entitled  '  Q.  Uoratii 
ods  omnea  ad  lythmoa  anifoii  fadaeliB^  it  lauad 
in  the  joint  namaa  of  DndMnln  and  Gondiiiial. 


QOULDIKG  h  DALMAINK 

Thia  Moiaors] lip  lasted fbr  a  diort  tiiM^  pMJhaUbf 

only  for  the  purpose  of  Itring^ing  out  thii*  particular 
work,  for  we  hod  in  the  next,  year  Ducheanina 
name  alone  on  the  title  page  of  his  puMioatimia. 
Goudiniel  aimuienced  writing  muf'ic  to  the  w  hole 
psalms  of  Da>id  in  the  form  of  motets^  but  did 
not  live  to  complete  the  work.  He  abo  put  moaie 
to  the  French  metrical  vereion  of  the  PtialBU  «f 
Mai'ot  and  Beza,  the  music  being  in  4  jiarte,  the 
counterpoint  note  against  note,  and  the  mekuly 
in  tlie  tenor  (Lyoms,  Jaqni,  1565).  The  mel>- 
dieb  .'ire  those  used  by  Claude  Le  Jeune  in  a 
similar  work,  and  were  probably  of  German 
ori^'in.  The  traiitJution  had  not  been  originally 
intended  for  any  particular  roligous  sect,  or  fv^ 
any  form  of  puUio  worsliip.  The  Sorbonne  saw 
nothing  in  it  contrary  to  the  faith,  and  tha 
Catholics  at  first  used  it  freely.  It  ia  thus 
doubtful  whetlier  Goudimel's  work,  which  he 
expre«aly  states  in  his  pn&oe  it  Sat  private  use 
only,  is  enough  to  prove  thai  ha  becsme  a 
PrL>te8tant.  It  i.s  certainly  not  enoUf,'h  to  j  i.-t-lfj 
Hawkins  (Hist.  ch.  8b)  in  denying  the  posdibiiitj 
of  Ua  having  Hved  at  Rome  or  having  taught 
Palestrina.  But  C.ilvin's  introduction  of  p»Alm 
singing  into  the  public  worship  of  his  followers 
stamped  it  aa  heretieal,  and  Chradimel  HH  a 
victim  to  hia  connection  with  it.  He  wa^?  kil!  ! 
at  Lyons  in  the  massacre  on  St.  Barthulumew's 
day,  Aug.  34,  157a.  by  'laa  ennamis  de  la  ^oiia 
de  Dieu  et  •luel  piesmediantaai'neux  de  I'hon- 
neur  qu'il  avuit  acquis.*  ^J.R.S.B.3 

GOULDINO  k  DALMAINB.  a  noted 

lish  linn  of  music  publishers.  Thomas  Dalmaioe, 
late  of  20  iSoho  iSquare,  oonuoenoed  hia  career 
joining  Measra.  Goulding  and  Phippa,  'Moaie 
Stllers  Uy  their  R<.>yal  Highnesses  The  I^rM-t? 
and  Princess  of  Walea»*  at  45  Pall  Mall  and 
76  St.  Jamea'a  Street,  about  x8oo.  Mr.Oonldfai& 
however,  was  in  that  line  of  biunneas  bk  the  year 
1794  in  Jamaa  Street,  Covent  GardiB  (MfuaeaX 
Direoloqr  of  that  date).  They  pafaiiAad  aon^s 
and  haUads  com(K>scd  by  Mazzinglii,  Reeve, 
Shield,  eto.  In  1806,  7,  8  we  hnd  fche  firm  ab 
1J4  New  Bond  Street.  Jn  1809^  <Mk  tha 
secession  of  Phipps,  they  removed  to  20  Sobo 
Square,  where  they  secured  the  publication  of 
the  works  of  Bishop.  The  houae  eventoally 
became  the  most  prominent  pu1'li.^hing  hnn  ia 
London  for  the  production  of  works  of  HugUsii 
composers,  up  to  about  the  period  when  Anber 
produced  his  opera  'La  Muette'  (Feb.  iSiS), 
the  publication  of  which  induced  Mr.  Dalmaiue 
to  purcha<ie  the  exolusive  publication  for  ^^'^ghrt 
of  Auber's  future  works,  though  by  the  decinoa 
of  the  House  of  Lords  (1854)  he  was  unable  to 
maintain  that  right.  The  firm  did  not  oonotta 
itself  with  ciasaical  music^  and  although  ita  cau^ 
logue  ootttains  no  kaa  than  300  pages,  w«  lode 

in  vain  for  the  gwat  Works  of  IWh,  Beethoven, 
Haydn,  Mozarti  or  Mendelssohn.  Under  the 
management  of  his  nephew  Maddnlay,  Dal> 
nuiinr  ntirefl  on  an  annuity  of  £Goo,  a*"ter 
which  the  house  dvrindled  down  to  a  fourth  rste 
ftaWfrfimant,  and  in  iSgS  ranofad  to  104  BodL 
Stnet,  wbsEa  IMnaina  diad  «t  tbt  1^  «f  8j» 
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and  in  1866  w.ia  followed  by  Mackinlnv.  In  C)'j 
the  platM  and  cf>pynirlits  were  brouskt  to  the 
iMmmBr.  The  priuted  ttoek  fold  Ibr  uttfe  mora 
than  waste  paper.  The  plat^w  of  all  Bishop's 
flpena were mel te<i. and hig popular aoog* andglcos  , 
•ra  pnblUMd  by  ^ybody  who  ehooMt.  [0.d.P.]  | 

GOUNOD,  Charlks  FRAK9018,  bom  in  Pteia 
June  17,  1818.   He  received  hia  early  musical  ^ 
education  from  hia  mother,  a  distinguished  pianist,  ! 
and  having  finished  his  classical  studies  at  the 
1^0^  St.  Louis,  and  taken  hia  6iofp9»  m  Bache-  • 
Ber^-lettreB,  in  1 8;,6  entered  tiie TSaoMrvfttoixe,  ' 

when-  he  VN.-ii^  in  Hiil  'vy's  cLiks  for  OOOBtiVpoint,  I 
and  learned  compoaition  from  Paer  mmI  Leaueur.  i 
In  1837  Ui  esntata  'Marie  Sttnrt  «t  Blcdo'  | 

oVUitnod  the  fecond  'firix  de  Koine.'  which  he 
ahared  with  the  pianitit  Louis  Chollet;  and  in  , 
1839  he  won  the  *Qnuid  prix*  tat  Id*  cantata  { 

*  Femand.'  No  artist  or  litfrnn,*  njan  can  tread 
the  soil  of  Italy  with  indiflerence,  and  Uouuod's  | 
vendenoe  in  Rome  exerdaed  an  influenoa  on  Ua  | 
ardent  imagination,  of  which  his  whole  career 
bean  traces.  The  years  he  8{)ent  at  the  Villa 
Medici  as  a  pensioner  of  the  Acadt-mie  de  France, 
were  chit'fly  occupied  with  the  study  ( if  tlip  music 
of  the  old  iiifistcTri,  u8{>ecialiy  Pakstriua  ;  and  liis 
flnrt  iuip'irtr.nt  com  positions  were  a  mass  for  3 
equal  voices  and  full  orchestra,  jx*rforme<l  May  I, 

1 84 1,  at  the  Church  of  San  Luigi  dei  Francetsi 
(the  unpublished  MS.  is  in  the  library  of  the 
Paris  Conser^'atoire),  and  a  mass  for  3  voices  with- 
out aocoin{>aniuient,  produced  in  Vienna  in  1843. 
It  waa  while  -^-ijiiting  Austria  and  (iemiany  on 
hb  way  back  to  Paris,  that  he  first  heard  the 
compositions  of  Robert  Schumann,  of  which  he 
knew  nothing  previously ;  the  effect  they  must 
have  had  on  the  impresaionable  mind  of  the 
young  compotflT  may  be  imagined.  The  Ideas 
hnbilKxl  in  Rome  however  prevailed,  he  remained 
Ikitbful  to  Paleetrina,  and  on  reaching  Paris 
becamo  oi^gaalak  and  maltre  de  eha|iene  of  the 

*  Minions  etrangJres.'  It  was  at  this  iKTi(xl  that 
he  attended  for  two  years  a  course  of  theologv ; 
In  1846  he  beoune  an  oQi>piipil  at  toe 
'Si'mitiaire,' and  it  was  generally  expected  that 
he  would  take  orden.  Fortunately  he  perceived 
the  nlitake  in  time,  and  renounced  the  idea  of 
the  priesthoo^l ;  but  these  yeiirH  of  the«»logical 
Study  bad  given  him  a  love  of  reading,  and  lite- 
my  attainmenti  of  a  kind  rarely  po(»«c88e<l  by 
modem  musicians.  M.  Gounod  still  delights  to 
qnoto  not  only  St.  Augustine  and  other  Fathers, 
bat  paasages  from  the  Latin  sermons  of  St.  L^on 
an'l  St.  Bcmanl — indeed  he  would  alnuiKt  ntn-m 
to  have  appropriated  the  words  of  the  Latter, 

*  ardera  et  inoere,'  as  the  motto  of  hia  life. 

How  he  passed  the  years  1845-50,  he  will 
himself  perhaps  inform  us,  if  he  writes  the 
h -story  of  his  life,  as  he  is  said  to  intend  doing. 
We  mar  bdieve  that  he  employed  theae  five 
yean  of  nlenoe  in  stndyini?  the  works  of  Schu* 
maim  and  Berlior. — the  fi inner  then  almost  vm- 
known  in  Fhmoe;  the  Utter  encounteriiut  nothinjE; 
but  opposition  and  mnnerited  ahwe.  witfi  his 
keen  intellect,  refined  t'lfte,  and  aptitude  for 
aabde  anaiysii^  M.  Uoanod  would  ha\'e  no  diffi- 
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culty  in  app'-ociating  lx>tb  the  leading,'  chnrae- 
teristics  and  the  defects  of  these  two  orij^inai 
oonipoeeni  ;  he  would  doubtless  next  endeavour 
to  dij^cover  the  best  nicthotl  of  creating  an 
individual  stvle  for  himself,  proHting  by  the 
study  of  modeb  so  dangetoiis  if  fsllowed  too 
cloftoly.  It  was  probably  during  this  time  that 
he  wrote  hb  '  Messe  aolennelle  in  G,  for  soloe, 
chorus,  orehsstrs»  and  organ,  and  which  gave 
him  his  firnt  appearance  li<  fort;  the  world — 
strangely  enough  in  London !  Four  numbers 
from  that  work,  included  by  Mr.  Hullah  in  a 
I'nnci  rt  atS.  Martin's  Hall,  .Ian.  15,  i8j;i,  formed 
the  text  of  various  articles  in  the  EnL,'li.-<li  paper*, 
and  esiieoialljofone  in  the '  Athemium'  (  Jan.  18) 
which  was  reprinted  in  Paris  and  eh»ewherc,  aial 
caused  much  discussion.  'Whatever  the  ultiui&te 
resolt,  here  at  any  rate  waa  a  post  and  musieian 
of  a  verr  high  order.' 

Bat  the  theatre  was  destined  ma!nly  to  occupy 
M.  Gounod  for  many  years.  His  first  opera, 
'  Sapho,'  in  3  acts,  was  given  at  the  Academie 
April  16,  1851,  witii  Mine.  Tiardot  in  the 
principal  part.  It  c<mt.iins  many  poanges  lieh  ia 
colour,  thoiigb  scarcely  dramatic ;  the  srauid  aoeaa 
of  Sapho, '  Hera  but  la  toor,*  and  theherdsmaa's 
air,  have  alone  survived.  In  writing  the  numer- 
ous choruses  for  Ponaard'a  tragedy  of  '  U  lyase  ' 
(1852),  M.Ckwnod  again  attempted  to  prodvice 
an  antifjue  colouring  by  means  <if  rhytlnnical 
eti'ecte  and  modulations  of  an  obsolete  character; 
bnt  tile  mnsio — though  betraying  a  master  hand, 
was  stigmatised  as  monotonous,  and  the  chann> 
ing  chorus  of  the  'iSer^'antes  intideles*  was 
the  only  piece  MoeiTsd  with  real  enthusiasm. 
In  1852  he  became  conductor  of  the  OiiihAm  in 
Paris  ;  and  the  eight  years  he  was  there  en- 
gaged in  teaching  choral  singing  gave  him  much 
valuable  experience  both  of  the  human  voice  in 
itself,  and  of  the  various  effects  to  be  obtained 
from  fatfge  bodies  of  voices.  Forthe  Cqdi/onibtes 
he  composed  several  choruses,  and  3  Masses  for 
4  men's  voices  ;  but  such  works  as  these  were  not 
calculated  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of  so  exception- 
ally gifted  an  artist.  Anxious  to  try  his  strength 
in  all  branches  of  music,  he  wrote  several  sympho- 
nies (one  in  D,  a  second  in  Eb '),  which  were 
perfiorroed  with  suooess  at  the  oonoerls  of  the 
*  AaoetatiOD  des  jeusss  Artistes,*  bnt  an  of  no 
importance.  In  France  lu)\vevLr  the  stage  Is  the 
sole  avenue  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  aooordBiigly 
hfa  nain  efforts  wera  made  in  tiiat  dtrsuUen. 
The'Nonne  Sanglante'  (Oct.  18,  1854)  a  5-act 
opera  foonded  on  a  weird  l^eud  in  Lewis's 
'Monk,*  was  only  given  11  timso ;  altiwngh  it 
contains  a  2nd  act  of  a  high  order  of  merit 
as  music,  and  a  very  striking  duet — that  of  the 
legend.  After  tiiis  second  fidlnre  M  tiie  Aea^ 
deiiiie  Gounod  was  comp<dle<l  to  Reek  success 
elsewhere,  and  acconlingly  produced  'Le  Medecin 
malgr^  lui,*  an  opt^ra  comique  arranged  by  Carr^ 
and  Parbier  from  Molit-re's  come«ly,  at  the 
Th^Atre  Ljxique  (Jan.  if,  1S58).  The  music  is 
refined,  bnt  not  in  the  leasi  oobbIq.  Iba  moil 
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successfol  number  was  the  septet  of  tha  oon- 
•ttltattoo;  M  fior  <h«  ehanning  conpktt  mag 

by  S.,r:uiarelle  when  in  I'Kjuor,  tbey  are  de- 
lightful from  a  musical  point  of  view,  and 
eMemtially  l)Tio,  but  oontain  not  a  partidA  <»f 
the  I  II*  aimica.  T'luler  the  title  of  the  '  ilock 
Doctor'  the  piece  has  had  fair  guccefls  in 
London.  'Faust*  howerer,  also  produced  at 
tlie  Theatre  LjTique,  March  19,  1859,  with 
Idme.  Aliolttu  Carvalho  an  Alaijjuerite,  placed 
Gounod  at  once  in  the  fint  rank  of  living 
c'liiposera.  The  fantastic  part  of  Fan.st  iiiay 
not  be  qtiito  batisstactory,  and  the  strouger 
dramatic  Hit  nations  are  perhaps  handled  with 
li.sH  ,-ildIl  than  those  wliich  are  more  elegiac, 
picliiiesijue.  or  purely  lyric,  but  in  spite  of  »uch 
objections  the  work  mast  be  dossed  among  those 
which  reflect  hij,'h  honour  on  the  French  schooL 
The  Kenueese  and  the  garden-scene  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  immortaUse  their  author.  '  Phi- 
lemon et  Baucis,*  a  ain»«ot  opera  composed  for 
the  theatre  at  Baden,  was  re-written  in  three 
acts  for  the  ThtS&tre  Lyrique,  and  performed 
Feb.  18,  1S60.  The  score  contains  some  charm- 
ing passages,  and  mnoh  ingenuity  and  elegance 
of  detail;  but  unfortunately  the  libretto  has 
neither  interest  movement,  nor  point,  and  be* 
longs  to  BO  well-defined  spedea  of  dnuna.  After 
the  iiiiniense  succefS  of  '  Faust,'  the  doors  of  the 
Academic  were  naturally  again  opened  to  Gou- 
nod, bnt  the  *Belne  de  Saba'  (Feb.  s8,  t86a) 
dill  not  rise  to  the  general  expectation.  The 
libretto,  written  bv  Gerard  de  Is'erval,  embodies 
ideas  more  sttitaUa  tat  •  political  or  a  psycho- 
logical exposition,  than  for  a  lyric  tragedy.  Of 
this  great  work  nothing  has  survived  but  the 
dialogue  and  chorus  between  the  Jewetsses  and 
Sabeani),  in  the  2nd  act,  the  air  of  the  l^iieen 
in  the  4th  act  (afterwards  inserted  in  Faust), 
the  choral  march,  the  choral  dance,  and  abuve 
all  the  elp_rnnt  and  picturesque  airs  de  ballet. 
Under  the  uajue  of  '  Irene '  an  Engliah  version  of 
the  opera  was  occasionally  performed  in  London. 
The  success  of  'MireiUe'  (Th^Atre  Lyrique, 
March  19,  1864),  a  5-act  opera  founded  on  the 
Pn)ven(;al  poem  of  F.  Mietral,  was  secured  by 
the  cast,  especially  by  the  q>lendid  peilbnnanoe 
of  Mme.  Midan-Canralho,  whose  part  contaim 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  airs  of  mwlem 
tiuue  ('Men  coeur').  Mme.  Faure-Lefebvre— 
as  Andrdovn — and  the  other  artists  combined 
Ui  make  an  excellent  ensemble.  Still  '  Mireille* 
is  deBori{>tive  and  lyric  rather  than  dramatic ; 
acoordiugly  by  Deo.  15,  1864,  it  was  reduced 
to  7,  AclH,  in  w  hich  abridged  form  it  was  revived 
in  1876.  Its  overture  is  admirable,  and  a  great 
&voarite  m  BngHsb  conosrt  voomiL  Thb  chann- 
ing  pastoral  was  succeeded  by  'La  Colombo' 
^Juue  7,  1866)  originally  written  for  the  theatre 
at  Baden,  and  known  m  England  as  the  '  Pet 
Dove,*  and  by  '  Rom^o  et  Juliette'  (  April  27, 
1867),  a  5-»ct  opera,  of  which  the  principal  part 
was  again  taken  by  Mme.  Miolan.  The  song  of 
Qiieen  M;il>,  the  duet  in  the  ganlen,  a  short 
chorus  in  the  2nd  act,  the  page's  song,  and  the 
duel  Men*  in  tbe  3zd        an  the  fimiurite 


pieces  in  this  opera.  Since  these  Gounod  hss 
written  incidental  mnide  finr  Legoavf**  tragedy 
'  Les  deux  Keines,'  and  for  JuIm  Bvbiera 
'Jeanne  d'Axo'  ^Nov.  8, 1873). 

He  hat  also  pubUshed  taoA  tSaoA  mada, 
besides  the  *  Mewse  Sidennelle'  uli-Lady  men- 
tioned, and  the  2nde  Messe  de:i  Urpheoniste* ;  a 
'Stabat  Mater'  with  orchestra;  the  oratoiie 
'Tobie';  'Gallia,'  a  lamentation,  productsd  st 
the  Albert  Hall,  Loudon  (May  i,  1871},  a 
De  Profundis ;  an  Ave  Yemm;  Sent  oennxs; 
and  various  other  hymns  and  motets,  two  collec- 
tions of  songs,  and  many  Hingle  songs  and  pieces;, 
such  as  '  Nazareth,'  and  '  There  is  a  green  hilL' 
For  orche--(tra  a  Saltarello  in  A,  and  the  Funeral 
march  of  a  marionette.  A  Jfu  dt  plume,  on  the 
propriety  of  which  we  will  not  decide,  but  which 
IS  unquestionably  extremely  popular,  is  his  '  Me- 
ditation' for  soprano  solo  and  orchestra  on  ths 
1st  Prelude  of  Bach's  48. 

After  a  stay  of  some  years  in  England,  duriof 
which  he  appeared  in  public  at  the  Philharmonic; 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  Mrs.  Weklon'a  concerts, 
Grounod  recollected  that  he  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  *Instittit  de  Vhoioe*  on  the  deaA 
of  Clapis.son  (iS^iG);  and  retumin;^  to  Paris, 
resumed  the  position  to  which  his  genius  entitled 
him.  On  the  5^  of  April,  1877,  he  prod  need 
•anq  Mars'  at  the  Th.'.Ure  de  I'Oj  t'ra  ComiqoSb 
a  work  which  bears  tracss  of  the  haste  in  waioh 
k  WM  designed  and  exeented.  W»  laat  opens 
Polyeucte,  produced  at  the  Grand  Oj>ora,  Oct.  J, 
1878,  though  containing  some  fine  music  wffl 
hardly  add  to  the  fame  of  the  author  of  Fau&i. 

To  sum  lip.  ( lonnod  is  a  great  musician  and  a 
thorough  master  of  the  o^d^e^tra.  Uf  too  refilled 
a  nature  to  write  really  oomic  music,  his  ibumatic 
comix>aition8  seem  the  work  of  one  hovering  be- 
tween mysticism  and  voluptuousness.  This 
contrast  between  two  oppoiing  princinles  may 
l>e  traced  in  all  his  works,  sacred  or  dramatic ; 
and  gives  them  an  iuimeiise  interest  both  frum 
a  musical  and  psychohjgical  point  of  view.  In 
the  chonla  of  his  orchestra,  majectie  as  thow  of 
a  cathedral  organ,  we  recognise  the  raystio— in 
his  soft  and  original  melodies,  the  man  of 
nlaasuie.  In  n  word,  the  lyric  element  pie- 
dondnatea  ^  Mi  woric,  too  omo  «t  the  eanpeBM 
of  varied  and  dzMUtio  truth.  [A.CL] 

GOUVY,  TfiEoDonK.  prolific  compAsK»r.  K-m 
of  French  parents,  .July  2,  1S19,  at  GutfuaUiias, 
Saarbruck,  where  his  father  was  a  large  iron- 
founder.  He  took  his  decree  at  the  college  at 
Metz,  and  then  proceeded  to  Paris  to  study  ths 
law.  Hitherto^  uough  j)n><:tessiiig  &n  unmifitake- 
able  talent  for  music,  he  had  had  no  in.<<trucCiea 
in  it,  and  liad  probably  not  heard  a  single  claaaieBl 
piece.  But  being  at  thn Conservatoire  be  happened 
to  hear  Beethoven's  7th  Symphony.  .  This  at 
once  ffared  bis  mind,  and  he  wrote  bonie  to 
announce  his  determination  to  be  a  mtisidan. 
Uis  parents'  consent  obtained,  he  placed  bimself 
under  Elwart  for  3  years,  thesi  resided  at  Berfin, 
whore  he  published  his  'Opus  1,'  and  tltn--^ 
went  for  more  than  a  ^eor  to  Italy.  La  l^'46  he 
ntumed  to  VuA,  irfudi  r —  ^ — 
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home,  with  TisiU  to  Colopie  and  Leipdo,  who* 
miunc  hat  been  fre^iuently  played  nath  raooMi. 

Hia  puMifilitil  and  unpublished  works  (of  which 
a  lint  is  given  by  F6iiB  and  Pougin)  eztrad  to 
op.  56^  oontainiiignion  than  170  nunibeT*,  manj 
of  thAin  of  large  (lin;(n--i'>ns.  Thrv  oi'iiij  riH© 
6  iSynqihooiM  for  full  orchestra ;  2  Concert  over- 
Ium;  String  quarteta  and  a  quintet;  $  P.  F. 
trios  and  one  ditto  Quinti-t ;  iS  Screnatlcs  for 
P.  h\  nolo ;  iSoQataa  for  ditto  ;  choru^ietf,  songa, 
Mid  olheir  pfooea  in  large  nambera.  His  miuuc 
aflpean  to  be  much  reH>hcd  in  Vti.r\<.  and  to  be 
Mteenied  even  iu  Guruuwjr.  In  England,  however, 
it  iaaotftt  all  known.  [G.j 

GOW,  Neil,  waa  bom  at  Strathband,  Perth- 
■hire,  in  1 727,  of  huniMe  parents.  At  a  very  tarly 
age  he  showevl  a  tasto  for  niuHic,  an<l  at  nine 
began  to  play  the  violin.  He  was  self  instrneted 
until  the  age  of  thirteen,  when  he  received  somo 
lewons  from  John  Cameron,  a  retainer  of  Sir 
George  Stewart,  of  Grandtully.  He  be«une  dia- 
tinguiithed  by  hifl  performance  of  Scotch  tunes, 
particularly  strathspeyB  and  reela,  in  which  he 
hiia  pr.jbably  never  been  excelled  or  equalled. 
Hia  fame  aoon  reached  London,  and  hia  awict- 
aaoe  waa  long  sought  at  faahimuMe  balb  and 
aiwein))lie8.  He  h^d  an  unooininouly  powLrful 
bow  baud,  particularly  in  the  up  stroke,  lie 
was  ably  supported  by  hia  brother,  Donald,  on 
the  violoncello.  Gow  died  at  Invt  r,  m  ;ir  Dun- 
keld,  in  1807.  Ue  published  several  collections 
of  Scotch  tttnea,  indnding  many  of  Ua  own 
compoMition.  He  had  four  sons,  all  excellent 
violiniiitji  in  the  tuune  style  as  their  father. 
The  eldest,  Nathaniel,  pnbuahed  'The  Beauties 
of  Neil  Gow,'  in  six  Ixviks,  and  several  other 
ooUectiona  of  Scotch  melodies.  [W.H.H.] 

GRACE  NOTES,  or  GRACES,  the  English 
name  for  the  ornaments  hi  vocal  andlaatnnnental 
mtudo— appoggiaturas,  acciaocaturaa,  mordents, 
ivms,  ahakes,  and  many  more— which  are  treated 
of  in  this  work  under  the  general  head  of 
AoBKiixvs,  aa  well  aa  under  their  own  aeparate 

OBADUAL  (La*.  Cfrathmte;  fnm  gradtf, 

%  atep>.  A  f>hnrt  antliein  sunLT  iit  Hii,'h  Mass, 
between  the  Epiiitle  and  Gospel  for  the  day. 

In  tho  early  agea  of  the  Choroh,  the  Cnadaal 
waa  chaunted,  by  the  Deacon,  from  the  stcpa  of 
a  primitive  epcciefl  of  reading-desk,  called  the 
Ambo,  or  'fiyt^wv  ;  from  which  steps  this  por- 
tiou  of  the  Service  derives  its  peculiarly  charac- 
tcriatic  name.  It  id  now  sung  by  the  Choir  :  the 
fint  daose,  by  two  Cantors  only ;  the  remainder, 
in  full  chorus.  On  Sundays,  and  Fe«tivalH,  it  ia 
usually  supplemented  by  the  Alleluia  and  Venuit. 
During  the  Seaeoos  of  Septnagwaima,  and  Lant^ 
and  on  aome  few  other  occasions,  these  are  omit- 
ted, and  the  Gradual,  properly  so  called,  is  sung 
alone.  On  the  Sundays  after  F^aster,  the  Gradual 
it»elf  is  omitted,  and  the  Alleluia,  and  Versus, 
are  sung  alone.  Special  forms  of  both  are  ap- 
pointed, for  daily  u»e  throughout  tlie  ecclcaias- 
tical  year.  The  words  are  taken,  with  very  Sam 
exoe|>tious,  from  th»  Book  of  Finlnia:  and  tin 


Plain  Chaunt  melodies  to  which  they  are  inva- 
riaUy  sung  form  part  of  the  Tolinne  called  the 

Gradimle  Ilomanum,  to  which  the  reader  must 
be  referred  for  thttr  general  style.  Before  the 
9th  century,  the  Gradual  pro))er  was  repeated, 
in  full,  after  the  Alleluia,  and  Versus. 

The  so-called  'Graduals'  ol  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  aomo  other  niodom  oonpoaen^  areOradoaltf 
in  name  only  ;  and  will  be  mfln  properly  dis- 
cuBsed  in  the  arti<  le  Mutkt.  [W.S.  R.] 

GRADUAL,  THE  ROMAN  (Lat.  Gradualt 
Itoinanum;  Old  £n^.  Grayle).  A  wdl-knowu 
volume  of  Ritual  Music,  containing  a  complete 
collection  of  the  I*Iain  Chaunt  melodies  appointed 
to  be  sung  at  Hiy:h  Mass  throughout  the  year. 
The  first  idea  of  the  GraduaU  Romanum,  aa 
well  as  that  of  Its  suter  volume,  the  Venpo'ale^ 
was  undoubte^lly  s'ig;,'ebted  by  the  treasury  of 
antient  music,  arranged,  for  the  first  tim«^  in  a 
systematio  form,  durii^  the  latter  half  of  tho 
4th  century,  by  Saint  .•\nd)rose,  Bishup  of  Mihui, 
whose  method  of  chaunting  exercised  a  lasting 
influence  upon  medieval  art,  notwithstanding  the 
neglect  to  which  it  was  consigned,  when,  soino 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  later,  that  set  forth 
in  the  fiunoaa  AttMphtmarhim  of  Saint  Gregory 
the  Great  was  brou^^'ht  into  almost  univerBal  use. 
Throughout  the  entire  Western  Church,  this  cele- 
brated Antiphonacy  was  all  but  unanimously 
accepted  as  tho  norm  to  whicli  all  other  Office 
Books,  of  like  scope  and  iuteution,  must,  of 
necessity,  conform.  It  was,  indeed,  well  worthy 
of  tho  admiration  it  excite<l ;  but,  unhappily,  tho 
uncertain  and  rudimentary  character  of  its 
notation  led  to  ao  much  misunderstanding,  and 
consequent  corruption  of  the  musical  text,  that, 
in  process  of  time,  every  Diocese  of  importance 
dauned  to  have  its  own  peculiar  '  Use.'  Hence, 
we  find  the  Paria,  Sarum.  Yorh,  Uerofoid,  and 
innumerable  other  Graduahi,  all  dlflTeiltig  i^ely 
in  their  details,  though  always  exhibiting  suf- 
ficient resemblance,  in  their  general  plan,  to 
point  to  a  oonunon  original.  Attempita  were 
made,  from  tiuie  to  time,  Ui  restore  a  jiiirer  and 
more  uniform  practice :  but,  until  after  the 
rerision  of  the  Liturgy,  by  tho  Council  of  IVent, 
no  real  progrcRs  was  made  in  the  ri^'ht  direction. 
The  first  decisive  step  waa  taken  by  Pope 
Gregory  XIII ;  who,  in  the  year  1576.  oommls' 
sioned  Palestrin.**,  assisted  by  nin  friend  and  pupil, 
Guidetti,  to  revise,  and  restore  to  its  original 
purity,  tlie  entire  system  of  Plain  Chaunt  then  in 
common  use.  This  L:i;^'antic  task,  thoii;,'h  never 
fully  carried  out,  result<jtl  in  the  publication  of 
other  invaluable  work.n.  A  splendid  folio  Gradual 
printed  at  Venice  in  1 5  79- 1 580,  by 
I'et.  Liechtenstein.  Another  very  fine  copy — the 
Bditio  Plantiniana — was  brought  out,  at  Ant- 
werp, in  1 599 :  while,  in  1 6 1 4- 1 6 1 5, the  celebrated 
Mediciitan  edition,  which  (though  not  free  from 
error)  has  always  been  reganled  as  the  most 
correct  hitherto  given  to  the  world,  waa  printed, 
at  Rome,  at  the  express  command  of  Pope  Paul 
V.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  copies  of  these 
magnifwent  editions  have  long  ainoe  become 
wciiiedingly  nm,  nad  oottly.   One  of  the  bo* 
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modern  reprints — or,  rnther,  re-compilations — is 
ftG^radual,  bii8e<I  \\\Hm  the  editions  of  1599  and 
2614,  and  printe'l.  ut  Merlilin,  in  1S4S,  umh  r  the 
patruuugc  ui  Cardinal  Sterckx.  A  similar  volume, 
intended  for  the  nee  of  the  Dioceses  or  KhdnM^aiid 
Cuubrai,  appeared  in  1851 :  and  a  third,  ftref^red 
for  the  press  by  I*L-ru  Lainbillutt«,  wat)  |>ubliidied, 
by  hit  executors,  in  1S57.  Far  more  unportant, 
bowever,  than  any  of  theae,  is  tho  latest  ediUon, 
carefully  revised  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Rites,  and  first  printed,  at  llatisbon.  by  Friedrich 
Pustet, in  1871,  under mecjalprivileigBe  granted 
by  Uia  Holiness,  Pope  Hue  Dl.' 

The  contents  of  the  Gradual — always  printed 
in  GrMTonan  notation — are  claused  in  five  prin- 
cipal aTiriou :  vjm.  the  'Pnpriwm  de  Tempore,' 
'Propriutn  de  Sanctis,*  *  Commuve  Sancfonim,' 
'Ordinarium  Miua,'  and  'Modus  JSetpoiuUndi.' 
Of  Hieee^  ib»  flnl  three  contain  the  wordB  and 
music  of  the  Tntrnit,  Gradual,  Alleluia,  Versus, 
Tract,  !Se(|uence,  Otltirtory,  and  C'uniuiunion,  fur 
every  day  throuprhont  the  eoolenaatioal  year. 
The  Ordinarium  Mismr  contains  ihe  Atj>erg€f  me, 
Kyrie,  Gloria  in  Exc^Uit,  Cre^lo,  Sandiu,  Bene- 
diiBhu,  and  Agnn*  Dei,  for  iestivala  cf  every 
d^ree  of  solemnity.  Tlie  Mcuhif  rrsponileudi 
contains  the  6ursum  Corda,  iyai  Ultra  no*  a 
vtitU),  and  other  Responses  uaually  sung  at  ffigh 
Mass.  The  notation  of  the  Prefationtf,  and 
Faier  notter,  being  given,  in  full,  in  the  Misiial, 
is  not  repeat4)d  in  the  Gradual;  which,  indeed, 
b  intended  rather  fw  the  nae  of  the  Cboiri  than 
that  of  the  Celebrant.  (W.8.R.] 

OBADUS  AD  PABNABSUU.  Hie  title  of 

two  eniinent  jtnigrepf^ive  works  on  music.  I. 
Fux  H  treatise  ou  composition  and  counterpoint— 
*  Gra<iuB  ad  PamaMom,  live  manudtictio  nd  ooai> 
p)-itiunem  musicse  regul.irem,  methoila  nova  ac 
certa,  nuudum  ante  Unu  exacto  ordine  in  lucem 
•ditn:  elaborata  a  Joanne  Josephu  Fax'  (Vienna 
1735 ;  I  vol.  folio).  It  was  translated  into 
Gennan  by  Mi/.ler  (Lcipsic  174a).  into  Italian 
by  Mioifredi  (^('art»i  1761),  said  into  English, 
'  Practical  rules  for  learning  Cktmposition  trans- 
lated from  a  work  entitled  Gradus  ad  Parnaasum, 
written  originally  in  Latin  by  John  Joseph 
Feux,  late  c^ef  oumpoier  to  the  Koman  Emperor 
Chariee  VI.— Weldcer.  10  Hay  Maricet'  (a  thin 
folio  with  no  date).  This  contains,  in  ad<lition 
to  the  exMToises  in  the  text^  a  Kyrie  and  Amen 
from  the  Uiam  VldidtiHlittia. 

2.  Clemenli's  well-known  work  'Gradus  ad 
PamawBUin,  ou  I'ait  de  jouer  le  Pianoforte  de- 
mtmtti  par  dee  Exerdses  dana  le  style  wMn  et 
dans  le  stylo  ('h'trnnt.  ("onij>oHi'  et  dtdi^  k 
Madame  la  Princesse  VVoikonsky,  nee  W'olkcniky, 
par  Mttido  deoMnti,  Bmnbie  de  rAoademie 
Royale  de  SuK-kholrn.'    (Milan,  Ricordi.) 

It  is  in  two  (larts  or  volumes,  containing  in  all 
looexeroises.  Some  of  these  are  marked  aanaTing 
been  pul)lishe<l  before,  fin<l  extende<l  and  revised 
by  the  auliior.  Thus  Ex.  14  is  iieaded  'extrait 
ar  I'auteur  deses  Duos  U  4  mainH,  <eaTiexiv,  pub- 
ie  a  Londres  en  1 784.  Tulit  alter  honores.  ^  irg. 
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apud  Donat.*  Ex.  39,  Adagio  in  Bb,  is  entitled 
'  Sccna  patetica.'  and  so  on.  The  work  has  al 
the  beginning  an  Eiiglis^h  uiotto  froiu  Dr.  .h-hn- 
Bon — '  Every  art  is  best  taught  by  exanipte.' 
Clementi  pubUshed  an  Appendix  to  the  Grades 
containing  134  Exercises,  Gavottes,  Gigues.  Ain 
with  Variationa,  etc.,  partly  his  own,  but  chiefly 
by  other  composers.  Tbtey  are  arranged,  each 
key  with  its  relative  minor — usually  a  prelude  cr 
prelodes  by  Clemsnti,  followed  by  pieces.  [G.] 

GRAHAM,  Georob  Farqurab,  son  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Humphrey  (imhaTn,  w.t-!  lH)rn  in  Edinhurj:^ 
in  1790  and  educated  in  the  High  iSchool  and 
Unlvenity  there.  He  atodled  moaic  as  an 
amateur,  and  was  to  a  great  degree  pelf-ioin-'lj! 
In  181 5  he  and  George  H«jgarth  actefl  at.  v-iui 
secretaries  of  the  first  Edinburgh  Musi<  -.il  Fra<ti- 
val,  and  in  the  next  prear  Graham  published 
'An  Aoooont  of  the  Fust  Edinburgh  Moocal 
Festival,  to  which  is  added  Some  &eneraJ  Ob- 
•ervations  on  Music.*  He  passed 
in  Italy  in  punoit  of  murioal  knowiedgCk' 
coui(K«se<I  and  published  some  balladi^  « 
tributed  the  article  'Music'  to  the  ytib 
of  the  *Bncyclopeedia  Brftannica.*  The  artide 
wa.'<   reprinted   st juinit^-ly   in  with   t!  r 

addition  of  an  Introduction  and  Appendix  under 
the  title  of  'An  Bmay  en  the  Theory  sal 
Practice  of  l\ru.siral  Composition.'  A^<  ut 
same  time  he  astdsted  in  bringing  out  the  *  hkeoe 
MS.»'  and  contributed  an  interesting  paper  to  iht 
appendix.  [See  Dait.net.]  He  wrote  Um;  artick 
'  Organ'  for  the  8ih  edition  of  the  •  Eucycl»j<p-lia 
Britannica.'  In  184&-9  he  furnished  historical, 
biographical,  and  critical  notices  u^ '  The  Songs  of 
Scotland,  adapted  to  their  appropriate  melodies.' 
Hediedin  EiBnbiii^  Ifanb  It,  J867.  (W.HJLI 

GRANCASSAorGRANTAMBURO  the  Ita- 
lian term  for  the  bass-drum.  [Dkum,  3.J  [^V.deP.} 

GRANCIKO,  Paolo,  a  viobn-aalrcr  ef  the 
second  rank.  Bora  at  Milan,  he  learnt  hlr.  art 
under  Kioolo  Amati  at  Cremona.  Has  vioUas 
are  dated  ihm  1665-1690.  Bb  MB  OwtAtm 
(1 696-1 715),  who  dates  'from  the  sign  of  the 
Crown'  in  the  Contrada  l4^n  ef  l^lan,  was 
a  maker  of  higher  merit.  H»  *riclina,  tenors 
and  violoncellos,  arc  usurilly  of  a  large  flat 
pattern,  and  present  a  development  of  the  Amad 
model  anakgooB  to  that  of  Stea^Taai.  Wm  warn 
GiaM-Battista  and  FkaXCKsco  carried  on  hit 
business  (171S-1746)  under  the  title  of  '  Fratel^ 
Gfandni.^  [P.D.] 

GRAND.  A  word  much  in  use  in  Bngiand 
till  within  a  lew  veaxs  to  denote  a  rlswfasl  cesn* 
position  of  fbU  dimeiwicma  or  4br  fbU  aiLbtetia. 
Thtis  the  1 3  Sjmiphoni^  written  bv  Huvi in  ' -r 
Salamon  were  known  as  'Grand.  A  grand 
sonata  or  a  mad  concerto  meant  one  in  esni> 
plcte  classical  form.  It  jirobably  originatt>i  in 
Uie  French  ffrand  or  German  grote.  Bee- 
thoven's Sonatas,  0|>.  xj,  s6.  sS,  106^  115.  Md 
most  of  his  syuiphomes,  etc.)  [G.] 

GRAND  OPERA.  A  refersnce  to  the  artides 
OoMio  0mA  and  AojuntfMa  m  Muown  vill 
I  show  that  GnLd  Ojicc^  dh«  Ccnie^  orna  H 
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ori^n  and  its  gwont  Sana  to  the  Ereaeh.  That  | 
in  the  Florentme  Academy  were  produced,  very  j 
f.irly  in  the  17th  oenturj-,  lyric  dramas  in  which 
utuaic  wait  employed  for  the  illustntion  of  noble 
■algeofei.  end  il»t  then  wera  proeented  with 
OOdeideralilo  ofTt-ct,  is  110  doubt  true.  The  con- 
dition at  that  epoch  of  the  muaical  an  nova,  and 
the  mcMM  of  giving  eflbot  to  maj  wpttkatm  «f 
it.  were  hnwr  v.  r  l>nth  too  imjierfect  to  juBtify  the 
appUcatiuu  of  the  epithet  '  grand '  to  any  music 
or  any  performances  that  could  then  poesiUy  have 
been  forthcoming.  Gniud  ojiera  l)c;^n8  nearly  half 
a  century  lat«r,  with  the  schoulof  ]  /ulIy;  a  ki-IuxiI 
whichytiie  birthplaoeof  its  founder  ii(it\vithstand> 
inj,  was  in  all  resfiwti  essentially  French.  To 
Lully,  without  however  altogether  displaciiig 
him  in  public  favour,  succeeded  Rameau,  and 
to  Kameau,  Gluck  and  Piccinni,  the  one  a  Ger- 
man, the  other  an  Italian ;  but  both  of  whom, 
from  the  times  of  their  arrival  in  Paris,  worked 
on  French  libretti,  with  the  cooperation  of  French 
sin^rs,  dancers,  instramentalists,  machinists, 
six-ne  paintcrM,  and  the  like,  and,  more  than  all, 
of  French  aodienoee.  The  model  too  oa  which 
these  great  maaten  woriced  waa  in  its  ensentinlii 
atill  that  of  Lully. 

The  term — faiit  becoming  oboolete — is  French 
and  purely  eonventicnal,  and  denotea  a  lyric 
dr.iiu;i  in  's  hich  spoken  dialogue  is  excluded,  and 
tlte  business  is  carried  on  in  melody  or  recitative 
throqgliont.  It  ma^  oontain  any  number  of 
acta,  any  ballets  or  divertisitcmentH,  but  if  8iH)ken 
dialogue  is  introduce<l  it  becomes  a  'comic'  opera. 

Gnmd  opera,  though  till  lately  all  but  ex- 
clusively written  for  the  French  stage,  has  fp'm 
ita  origm  to  the  present  tithe  huen  contributed 
to  fay  toe  maaicians  of  every  musical  country  but 
o'lr  own  ;  amoni;  Italians  by  Picciimi,  Gugliohni, 
Siicchiui,  Salitri.  Zingarelli,  Cherubiui,  8}M>ntini, 
IkoHsiui,  and  J>iinizetti;  among  Germans  by 
Gluck  and  Meyerl>eer.  To  native  genius,  which 
has  shone  with  such  splendour  in '  0]>era  C'omitjue,' 
Grand  Opera  oweo  little.  One  attempt  only  of 
Auber  in  this  class  of  composition  still  keeps  the 
atage,  '  La  Mnette  de  Portici.*  The  popularity 
of  the  grand  operas  of  Holevy  seems  to  have 
expired  with  their  Author;  the  reception  of 
B«iioi*a  ringle  dranatie  emay,  'BenTenvto  Cel- 
lini,* never  inNpire<I  hitn  to  make  another;  and 
Hm  most  suooessful  lyric  jiroductionH  of  Gounod 
ikftve  not  been  among  thoae  bearing  the  naow  of 
'tjranil'  oj  eraR. 

The  Italian  theatre  haa  not  been  prolific  in 
aneeeasfttl  grand  opana.  The  beat  wcdka  of 
this  kind  ot"  mme  of  the  best  Italian  com|KiserB 
have,  as  we  have  seen,  been  written  for  the 
French  stage.  ZiqgBreUi,  Boeaiiii,  Doniaatti, 
mi  l  MerL-ridante,  are  the  most  im]iortjint  of 
tho«e  Italians  who  have  contributed  to  their 
own  repertoiy.  Thair  grand  oi>era.t,  however, 
with  the  exceptions  of  those  of  Kossini  and 
Donizetti,  scarcely  fultil  tlie  French  conditions, 
and  few,  eVMI  Of  the  most  sncce««ful  among 
them,  are  now,  or  are  likely  again  tu  be,  heard 
in  or  out  of  the  oountry.  Exception  may  be 
mad^  perhaps,  in  &Tour  of  soma  of  the  pw- 


[  ductions  of  our  oontemporary  Verdi,  which  at 
I  leant  approximate  in  nieir  aubjeota  and  their 

scale  to  the  French  m  «1(  1 ;  but  the  two  ijraudttt 
ooeraa  of  this  admirable  master,  'Les  V^prea 
KeiUemiea*  and  'La  Favorite,*  w<ere  written  for 

the  French  stage. 

The  romantic  and  mixed  lyric  drama  ctf  modem 
Germany— ridier  beyond  all  oomjpariBon  in  musi- 
cal invention  and  science  than  tne  l)rric  drama, 
of  wliatever  kind,  of  whatever  country  —  does 
not  here  fairly  come  under  consideration.  Neither 
'  Don  Giovanni,'  '  Euryanthe,'  nor  even  '  Fidelio,' 
whatever  their  places  in  the  world  of  art,  are 
what  is  understood  by  'grand  ojieras.'  Wag* 
ner  alone  has  attemjited  thi«  kind  of  art — on 
conditions,  self  -  iuipuoed,  which  are  discussed 
daewhei«.  [J.H.] 
r;R.\ND  PIANO  (Fr.  Piano  A  qumc;  Ital. 
Piano  a  coda ;  Germ.  Flugel).  The  long  hori- 
zontal pianolbrlo,  llw  dupe  of  whioh,  tapering 
along  the  bent  side  towards  the  end,  has  sug- 
gested the  French,  Italian,  and  German  ap- 
liellations  of  '  tail '  and  '  wing,'  the  i*tter  of 
whii'h  was  Iximc  also  by  the  predsosasOT  of  the 
grand  piano,  the  harpsichord. 

The  inventor  of  the  |rianoforte,  Criatolbri,  had 
as  early  as  the  year  1 7 1 1  made  four  '  graviceni- 
bali  col  piano  e  f  orte,'  thrt^e  of  which  we  learn  by 
the  account  of  Scipione  ]MRSei  were  of  the  uanal* 
that  is  long  harpsichord  .shape:  th<  v  were  there- 
fore grand  pianos,  although  the  jTLlix  'grand' 
does  not  occur  as  applie<i  to  a  piano  until  Sto- 
dart's  patent  of  1777.  Cavaliere  Leto  Pu- 
Uti,  to  whoee  researches  we  owe  the  vindication 
of  Cristofori'a  claim  to  be  the  first  inventor,  saw 
and  examined  in  1874  a  grandpiano  in  Florenoe 
made  by  Criatofori  ttt  i7ao.  FMnenTs  'Rafael 
d'Urbino,'  described  by  Dr.  Bumey  as  the  favourite 
piano  of  that  famous  singer,  was  a  Florentine 
piano  of  1730,  and  apyiears  to  have  been  also  a 
grand.  CViHt<ifori  hud  followers,  but  we  hear  na 
more  of  pianoforte  making  in  Ital^  after  hia 
dentil,  in  1731. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  Pilbermann 
pianos  bought  up  in  1747  by  Frederick  the 
Great*  wen  grana  or  square  in  shape,  and  those 
instruments,  which  were  der-cribed  by  Fork  el  as 
existing  in  1S02,  recent  rotioarchei^  have  not  been 
successful  in  finding.  There  is  an  anonymooa 
grand  in  the  New  Palace  at  Pot.sdam,  naid  to 
have  been  one  on  which  J.  8.  Bach  playc<d  w^hen 
he  visited  tiw  King.  If  so  this  would  be  a  very 
early  German  grand,  and  one  of  Sil)>erinann'8,  bat 
ab;:iuuce  of  name  or  date  leaves  ub  in  doubt. 

It  is  certain  the  pianos  made  in  London  be- 
tween 1760-70  by  Zumpe  and  other  Gennans  • 
were  of  the  'table '  or  square  sliape.  .)  ames  8h  udi 
Broadwoini  (MS.  Notes  1838,  printed  i863> 
sUites  that  the  grand  piano  with  the  ao'oaUed 
English  action  waa  invented  by  Ameriaoa  Baa* 
kers,  a  Dutchman,  and  a  note  ap]>endod  daima 
for  John  Broadwood  and  his  apprantioe  Bobsrk 
Stodart,  Hie  merit  of  aasistin?  Mm.  The  writer 
lias  Been  a  namelxtard  for  a  gr;in<l  [liano — re- 
ferred to  by  Dr.  Pole  in  '  Musical  Instrumenta 
I  of  the  Kyhihition  of  1851  *— iaasrihad  'Aaiericua 
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l>a  'kon»,  F.u-tor  Inventor,  Jenn^n  St.  London, 
1776.'  HiM  action,  since  known  as  Uie  '  Eoglinh 
Action,'  ia  shown  in  the  dniwing  to  Stoclnrt's 
jMitent  of  1777,  ahcmly  referred  to,  for  coupling 
a  piano  wiUi  »  harpsicfaoid.  It  is  the  Bauie  in 
the  prindplA  of  the  aioapenMiit  m  tlut  of  Cmto- 
fori.  1 71 1. 

There  ia  no  reference  in  Mozart's  letters  to  the 
•hape  of  the  piftiioe  be  pUjred  U|>(>n,  thotte  uf 
Spaett  or  Stein  ftr  example.  The  one  pre!K-rved 
in  the  Mozarteutn  fit  Siizlxir^'.  iici'lc  ]>y  Walter 
of  Vienna,  is  a  grand,  and  the  d»te  attributed  to 
it  ia  1780.  li  was  Stein*t  grand  aetloB  that  be- 
came Hiibseqiiently  known  ;i«  tlie  '  Viunniwc,'  and 
we  nhould  derive  it  from  .Sill>uniiann'8  could  we 
trust  implicitly  the  drawings  in  Weleker  von 
Gontendiausen  fl  '  Der  ("In.  ii  rbau  '  (Fninkfort 
1870).  The  pnibability  is  that  Stein  submitted 
thin  action  to  Mozart,  and  that  it  wa«  the  one  so 
much  approved  of  by  him  ^Letter,  Oct.  17, 1 777V 

Auuunliu^  to  F^tis  the  first  f^ud  piano  made 
in  France  was  by  .Sebastian  Frard  in  1796,  and 
It  waa  on  the  EngHah  model.  But  Erard's  Lon- 
don patent  for  one  waa  eariier,  being  dated  1 794, 
•ad  the  drawing  was  allied  rather  to  .Silbermann's 
Idea.  Ftehape  the  instrument  was  not  maile. 
The  diflTerenoe  introdooed  into  Pianoforte  playing 
by  the  C'>iitin\!.  .1  uite  of  the  very  ilifferont  grand 
actions  of  London  and  Vienna,  has  been  explained 
by  Hummel  in  his  Pianoforte  SohooL  twtMWtian 
J>ard  set  hiin.-elf  the  prolilem  of  his  famous 
Ilej>elition  Action  a|'p.irently  to  combine  the 
a4ivHutjige.i  of  both.  Tlic  \' ienne^e  aotioo  ia  still 
adhered  to  in  Austria  for  the  cheripor  grandn, 
but  the  English  (Bruadwuod)  and  French  ^Krard) 
actions  are  lued  fur  the  better  claases,  and  their 
varioos  modiiicationa  oooupy  the  reat  of  the  field 
of  grand  piano  making  in  other  countries.  The 
enormous  wlvance  due  to  the  introdaotion  of  iron 
into  the  atnicture  of  the  inatnuMmt  hmui  irith 
Jamea  ffliudi  Braadwood'a  tenaion  ban  m  1808  : 
the  latest  development  we  ♦  iiji  >y  in  tlu-  maguificent 
concert  grands  of  contemporary  maken.  [See 
CanvoioBi  and  Puvoiobti.]  [  A .  J .  U.] 

GRAND  PRIX  DE  ROME.  The  Acaddmie 
dea  Beaux  Arte,  »  branch  of  the  Institut  de 
Pranoe,  holdi  annual  competitive  examinations 
in  painting,  sc  ilptnro,  engravini,',  architecture, 
and  music  The  successful  candidates  Wome 
penaiooen  of  the  government  for  a  {>eriod  of 
four  yearn,  and  an  bii<  h  .irf  sent  to  Koine,  where 
they  reside  at  the  Villa  Medici,  in  the '  Aotd^ie 
datVanM'foundedby  liOuiaXIV  ini666.  l^nce 
the  term  '(Jraml  prix  lie  Kniiie  *  is  ajiplied  to 
thoae  musicians  who  have  oiiUiined  the  tirst  prize 
for  oompaaition  at  the  Institut  de  Fraiu».  The 
Pliae  was  ewt-iblinhed  on  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Institut  in  1803.  The  judges  umsist  of  six 
musician-members  of  the  Institut  who  belong  to 
the  Acaddmie,  and  three  of  the  most  eminent 
oompoeen  of  the  day.  The  competition  takes 
pl;ue  ill  Mayor  June.  The  prize  composition  was 
originally  a  cantata  for  one  voice  and  occheatra ; 
anbaequently  for  0D6  nude  and  one  foinala  voioe ; 
but  for  the  last  forty  years  three  characters  liavc 
been  ret^uired,  and  it  has  now  attained  to  the 
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importance  of  a  one-act  oi>era.  The  librett« 
is  abio  furnished  by  oompetitiaB«  in  which 
distinguished  writers  often  take  j>art ;  whilt- 
must  popular  singers  take  pleasure  in  perturming 
tliese  fint  oompoaitiona  of  tha  jomg  ■qafali. 
In  the  event  of  no  compontion  proving  wectlij 
of  the  Prixe.  it  atands  over  till  the  next  year, 
when  two  may  be  adjudged  vsee  1805,  i8i9,e(c.). 
We  ap]>end  a  oom^te  liat  of  the  muaicisBs 
who  have  gained  thia  gratifying  and  eairerlj 
coveti'd  distinction ;  adding  the  titles  of  their 
cantatas,  and,  wliere  obtainable^  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death. 


ItOt.  Androt  a»l-UIM).  'Al- 


IMOL  BulnCUUO.  'Uf«d«a«t- 


im.  KofntpttaL 

im*.  iv.ttrl»n.  ml  0«m»  H" 
'Cupl  lon  pi'urajtt  >'i}cb>i 

1»IL  BouK-tllerdTHS-lS  Jk  'iUco 
el  l.<'!«ndr«.' 

1107.  No  Inl  prtw. 

(1790- 

WO.  lWwill«i<I79l-li*U), 
1811.  ChrlanL  'Aiteae.' 
Ull.  H.<rold.  'U  DMhHW  #•  Is 
VaUUre.' 


in«.  BoU  aiM-V  'AlaU.' 

IMl',.  fWm.Ut  .irw).  -<£o*M)«.* 

Nil  Hr>I  |>rii'. 
1>«1T.  Rattan  ITT    ItCA).  'lABOft 

(l  A.l.dili  • 
VU.  No  Snt  ptit*. 

uaansMfT.  u4  Hi 

nrtS-lL  'Bennlnte.' 

mo.  I^burne  (ITVT— UiM).  'topho- 

1«1.  Klfuiun'H  l-u.  'ni»ne." 
ItOL  LfbrmtV  '  !•  i""— I>!;^.l.  Mi*- 

nevl***  d«  BrkbaaU' 
UB3.  BoWrOTia-XMid 

ISTU  'T>TaaM  at  TkU*.' 
\m.  Harherwiu.  'Afn*i8e««L* 
lie.-..  Oiillli.mil*l-l«MX  "Artanir 

dHH  I'ilf-  ilr  N»lij»'. 

Iflav.  r»r1«  I'xil-.i  .    ■  Il'rmlnl*." 
IB27.  J.  11.  l.ulr»uJ  a*4-X  "Or- 

]S2H.  K<^wU«H>r<!«ui(li)Oa-). 'Bei^ 

mini*.* 
ISSP.  No  flnt  prin. 
loi  lu-rll-ii.  »jid  Montfort.  'Bar 

'BtaoeaCapello.' 

•t 


'  La  OoDlnbaadler 


IflSl.  Vr<'»<i»i. 

we.  A. 

Ketty.' 
1KB.  Thrv 

WW.  Kiwmrt  awft-m, 

ItW.  JWnilancrnfl.^l.  'ArMlk.' 
!><>;.  BoU*rlot«n>lli.   '  Vi-U,'..ja.' 
1197.  L.  n.  Beaoul.  'Malta  Suwn 
atBUzia.' 

'UTta- 


ISO. 

ICn.er   (int-Ik     *U  MfeS 

t»t:i.       Bn*  prlw. 

Ml^■r.  arid  ttrnand  iif^ 
back.  -  U  bca^at.' 
KoSntfrioa. 
OaaUoai.  'VteaqM.* 

lair.  DeBt*  om>.   •VAnt*  m 

ToWc' 

IMS.  Impfmuxmr^.  'DaoK*!^' 

I)M9.  Nu  ttnt  prtn. 

IMO.  Chariot  I MR-TU.  'KanaM 

Igiiihard.' 
Un.  Deictaclla  (UMk  'UniMr 
nlrr." 

UBl.  l^nnm  r«h«i  (Um  'U 

Urtoor  de  V  nlola.' 
USX  tiallbrrt  i  Dfa^^^.  *I*n^ 
4'AppmkMlL' 

LBwtb«0«>.  'ASMMii 

Blmtnl.* 

No  first  print 
n^ii.  lut«i    1-  ?— I  and  rhuta 

Cotlu.  '  CWtIs  rt  t.  |i«Ui>.' 
Um.  Darid  (UBCX 
UOa.  Boftoc  Onlraad. 

•t  In  jiiuear  d«  flOte.' 
iwn.  raladllhr.  •  be C«r  Iwft IT.* 
l>ulN.l« 'IWt7-(.  'Atali.' 

l-<ri.   (■•••ll.  ,:l-.lJl-l 'uriiii.lnjj 

'  I»ulir  de  ll^-il^ra.' 
IW.  HaaMMt.  *DafUI 

l-<'>4.  Pl*c.  'Iraaht*.' 

IfA'..  lx-n«-prfu.  '  Hi-naad  das* Id 

janiiiu  dWrmklf,' 
IMX.  Einll*  Tntiard.  'Dalila.' 
IwTT.  N"  6r«l  prlia. 

BabuU-au.  '  Iianlel.* 
IM».  Taudutt.  'Vnaffikm  da 

iDinU' 

im.  HatMML  aad  Ch.  lifciim 

'  I.'  Jtnfinrat  d*  Dlott.' 
1<T1.  Rrrprll*.   '  J>'ann<- d'Aia* 
IfTJL  ttaUayre.  'Caljpw>.' 
liTV  l-aut  l*Ttc«t.  '  HaieiKia.' 
1X74.  Khrhan  atM-TSL    'Acll  «l 

GaJat^.' 
Iirs.  Wiirtnaer.  *  nytewmealf .' 

i!i7«.  iiiiirniu-hrr.  aaacv.aia 

Nm.  'Judith.' 
IhT!.  ><'  tni  [Tlx*. 


The  aucoeaaful  cantata  ia  performed  at  the  an* 
nnal  aitenes  of  the  Acad^mie  dea  Beaux  Arte  aft 

tlie  rn.stitut,  usually  in  Oct'>ln  r  ;  it  has  sometimes 
been  sung  in  costume  at  the  0(>era.  A  few  of 
the  oantataa  have  been  engraved,  but  tiia  greater 

part  are  unpublinhed.  At  the  instance  of  the 
writer  of  this  article,  an<l  liy  his  endeavour^ 
the  whole  of  i)u-  antograpli.s  of  these  iuterestinff 
compositions  have  been  (!•  posited  in  the  Library 
of  the  Conservatoire  in  I'aris,  under  the  title  of 
*  Fonda  daa  Prix  da  Bonw.'  [0.a] 

GILVNDSIHE.  The  name  given  to  one  of 
the  methods  by  which  chnnges  in  ri^gii^  are 
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pro<1aced.  It  is  supposeil  to  be  the  original 
methixl.  [See  CuANG£  Kksoik o.]  [,C.A.W.T.J 

ORANJON,  Bosnr.  Bora  aboat  the  begin- 
ning of  the  l6th  century  at  Paris,  a  lype-fonniler 
who  was  one  of  the  firat  to  introduce  round  notes 
instead  of  eqiuKre  and  losenge-ahaped  mam,  and 

at  the  saiiKj  time  to  8Up{irL>s  tho  H^'aturvs  and 
signs  of  proportion,  whicii  made  the  nutation  of 
the  old  maiio  00  difficult  to  read — and  thoa  to 
simplify  the  art.  Hin  effort'*,  however,  appear  to 
have  met  with  little  or  no  success.  His  first 
pablications  are  said  to  be  dated  1533,  and  the 
f^r^t  work  printod  on  his  new  s<yHteni,  1559,  at 
which  time  he  had  Icfc  Piiris  for  Lyons;  he 
was  at  Borne  in  1 58  j,  where  he  printed  the  first 
edition  of  Guidctti's  Directorium,  having  been 
called  to  R<ime  by  the  Pope  in  order  to  cut  the 
capital  letters  of  u  (ireek  alphabet. 

Whether  he  or  Briard  of  £ar-le-dac  was  the 
flrit  to  make  the  improvements  mentioned  above 
la  nnoertain.  Briard's  Carpeutras  (printed  in 
the  new  style)  was  pubUshed  at  Avignon  in 
but  ufmjon  appeats  to  btve  nude  his 
invention  ami  obtaint  d  letters  j»atent  fur  it  many 

J rears  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
t.  See F^tia ftrnfln detaila.  [G.J 

GRANOlff,  Lvwn  O.  A.,  a  oomeoeer  who 

flourished  about  tho  middle  of  the  l8tn  century, 
and  produced  many  hoiigs  and  pieces  which  were 
popiUar  in  their  day.  His  first  work  was  '  Twelve 
Sonatas  for  tlu;  Flute,'  pul)lished  in  1751.  He 
afterwards  publitilied  'Six  Trios  for  the  Flute,' 
1755.  and  a  collection  entitled  '  The  Monthly  Mis- 
cellany,' consisting  of  duets  for  flutee,  SODgs,  etc. 
His  'Second  Cullecliuu  of  40  favourite  English 
8ong8,  with  string  accompanimentiS  in  score ;  de- 
dicated to  Dr.  Boyce/  lyean  the  opus  number  ziii. 
Kothing  is  known  of  his  biography.    [W.  H.fi.] 

ORAS.  Madavi  Jwam  Anrfae  Dokos,  whooe 

family  name  was  8teenki.-.te,  waw  bom  at  Valen- 
dennee  in  1^07.  Douus  was  the  name  of  her 
mother.  She  was  Ihe  daughter  of  the  leader  of 
the  band,  and  educated  by  her  father.  At  the  age 
of  14  she  made  a  d<ibut  in  a  concert  with  such  sue- 
oesoaato  obtain  a  snbaidy  from  the  anthoritiea  to 
enable  her  to  study  at  the  Conservatoire  of  Paris. 
There  she  was  aidmitted  Dec.  21,  1831 ;  and 
reoeiTed  instmotion  from  Henri  and  Blangini. 
With  a  goid  voice  and  much  facility  of  execution, 
she  obtained  the  first  prise  in  iSj2.  I'aer  and 
Burdogni  then  helped  to  finish  her  education. 
To  the  former  she  owed  her  appointment  as 
chamber-niuger  to  the  king.  In  iSi5  she  began 
her  travels,  going  to  BrusMb  firsts  where  she 
sang  with  such  success  as  to  receive  proposals 
for  the  opera.  She  now  gave  six  months  to 
study  for  the  stage,  and  made  a  brilliant  d(5but. 
Aflor  the  revolution  of  1830  she  went  to  the 
opera  at  Paris,  and  made  her  fir^t  appearance 
in  the  '  Comte  Ory '  with  great  applause.  On 
the  rettrement  uf  Mme.  Damoreau  Cinti  (1835) 
Mile.  Doras  succeeded  to  the  principal  part^i 
in  'La  Muette,'  'GuilUume  Tell,'  'Feniand 
Cortei,'  etc.  iShe  bad  already  created  the  r6les 
of  ThMnn  in  'La  PhUtn^*  of  Alica  in 


'IV>bertle  Diable,' and  the  i<a;:e  in  'Cu.-tavt-.' 
In  i8.i9  she  visited  Loudon,  where  she  bati  a 
very  warm  reception.  Having  married  M.  Gras, 
one  of  the  prineipal  violins  at  the  Opt'ra,  A|>ril  9, 
l'^.^3l  Mile.  Dorus  for  some  ye.ira  kept  her 
maiden-name  on  the  stage.  The  management  of 
the  theatre  having  pa«8«d  into  the  hands  of  AL 
Stolz,  she  had  the  mortification  to  see  her  chief 
parts  given  to  Mme.  Stolz,  and  consequLntly 
retired  in  1845.  She  continued  however,  to  sing 
oocasfonally  in  Paris  ud  in  the  provinces.  In 
1847  she  reappeared  |n  London,  and  renewed 
her  former  triumjtha;  as  she  did  again  in  1848 
and  9,  singing  in  the  latter  year  Anber  s  Italianised 
* Masaniello.'  In  1S50  i  Mme.  Dorus  (has  re- 
mained in  Paris,  singing  in  a  few  concerts  ;  but 
ainoa  then  her  artiitio  oareer  hat  ended.  [J.M.J 


GBAS8ET,  JmuK-jAoqvm,  a  distinguished 

violin-playir,  bom  at  Paris  alwut  1769.  Ho 
was  a  pupil  of  Berthaume,  and  is  reported  to 
have  eKcelled  by  a  dear,  though  not  powerfbt 

tone,  correct  intonation  and  teehnicjue.  After 
having  been  oblige<l  to  servo  in  the  army  for 
severs!  years— whicli  he  appeals  to  have  apent 
not  without  [iriitit  for  his  art  in  Germany  and 
Italy — he  returned  to  Paris  and  soon  gained  a 
pronunent  position  there.  On  the  d«ath  of  Ga- 
villi. 's  in  iSoo  lie  was  api>ointed  [)n)fes8or  of  the 
violin  at  the  Consurvatuiru,  after  a  highly  suc- 
cessful competition  with  a  number  of  eminent 
performers.  Soon  afterwards  he  succeeiletl  Bruui 
as  '  chef  d'orcheetre  *  at  tho  Italian  Opera,  which 
post  he  filled  with  eminent  success  till  i^2(), 
when  he  retired  irom  public  life.  He  published 
three  Concertos  for  the  Violin,  five  books  of 
Violin-Duos,  and  a  Smata  for  Piano  and  Violin, 
which  are  not  without  merit.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1839.  LI*.!)-] 

ORASSHOFPER  or  HOPPER,  in  •  square 

or  upright  pianoforte  of  ordinary  London  make,  is 
that  part  of  the  action  known  technically  as  the 
escapement  lever  or  jack,  so  oonstrneted  with 
base  morti.scd  into  the  key  and  backpiece,  that 
it  may  be  taken  out  or  replaced  with  the  key* 
without  disturlnng  the  reet  of  the  mechanism. 
There  is  a  r<.*gulating  screw  jK«rforating  the  jack, 
tongue,  or  fiy,  as  it  is  variously  called,  of  tho 
grasshopper,  drilled  into  the  bacicpiece  and  bear- 
ing a  leather  button,  the  position  of  which  and 
the  pressure  of  a  spring  dctenuine  the  rake  of  the 
jacic,  and  consequently  the  rise  and  rebound  of 
the  hammer ;  the  rebound  being  further  regulated 
by  a  contrivance  attached  t<j  the  jack,  when  not 
an  independent  meml)er,  and  used  ior  ( heckiqg 
or  arresting  it  after  the  blow.  In  grand  piano- 
fortes, and  in  upright  ones  with  crank  lever 
actions,  the  escapement  apfMHRatlia  il  leSS  9tnSj 
detached  from  the  action. 

It  is  not  recorded  by  whom  the  Grasshopper 
was  introduced,  although  the  escapement  part  of 
it  existed  in  Cristofori's  'linguetta  mobile';  but 
the  tradition  which  attributes  it  to  Longman 
and  Broderip,  pianoforte  makers  in  Ix)ndon,  and 
predecessors  of  the  firm  of  Ulementt  and  Collardf 
may  be  rdied  tqpon.    John  Geib  falentad  ia 
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Londim  in  1786  a  aqtmro  action  with  the  jack, 
and  the  Mttin^'  off  button  aioking  upon  thu  key, 
also,  in  anotlier  form,  the  Bcrew  hi>ldin'^'  the 
button  perforating^  tho  jack — but  with  the  button 
iu  front  of  it.  The  improved  form  with  which 
we  »ra  ac^uMiitad,  with  the  buOon  behind  tint 
jack,  wM  adopted  by  M«Mn.  Lo^giMB  and 
Jkoderipk  and  aoon  beoiune  genend.     [A.  J.H.] 

OTJASST.  TrriMA,  who  aftcrwanis  bt-r^nme  th© 
wiie  uf  John  CUri«tiaa  Bach  ^'Eotfliah  Biich'), 
wai  bom  in  1746.  8be  aune  to  London  with 
Ciianlucci  in  i7^>^>,  a«  'first  woman,*  and  re- 
mained in  that  capacity  at  the  «){>t:ra  tor  8e\  eral 
jeaia.  Bumey  thou;k'ht  her  'inanimate  on  tiie 
ata^je,  an<l  far  from  K-autifnI  in  li.  r  i  -Tson  ;  htit 
there  was  a  truth  of  intoiiuliun,  with  a  plaintive 
iwectlMM  of  viiicf,  and  innocence  of  expression, 
tbat  gave  great  pleasure  to  all  beann  who  did 
not  expect  or  want  to  be  «ar{^>rised.*  She  waa 
aucoeeded  iu  1772  by  ("lirL-lli.  but  n.inaineil  in 
England  until  the  death  of  her  hoaband  in  17^2, 
when  dw  retnned  to  Italy,  aal  tatirad  own 
pubUe  ainging.  [J.  IL] 

r.RASSINKAU,    James,   K.m    of  French 
pareutH  in  London,  about  17 15;  was  firiit  em- 
ployed by  Gixlfrey,  the  chemist,  of  SouttainptOB 
Street,  Strand,  then  bwamc  St;crttary  to  Dr. 
Tepusch,  at  whose  instance  he  tranidated  the 
*  LHctionnaire  de  mndqae'  of  Braawrd  (Flaria, 
1 70.^),  with  alterationa  and  additions,  aome  of 
which  are  Raid  to  be  by  Pepusch  himaelf : — *  A 
uuwical  diciiunary  ...  of  terms  and  characters,' 
etc,  Lornlon,  1740,  an  8to.  of  343  pages,  with  | 
a  raocnmneadatioo  prefixed,  aigncd  by  Pepasch,  ' 
Gre'  nt'.  and  Gnlliarxl.    A  2nd  edition  is  said  to 
bave  been  publiahed  in  j  769  by  Bobaon  with  an  . 
appmSa  taken  fboan  BooMeao.  ^G.] 

ORASSINI,  JoaiPBUTA  (as  she  picmed  her- 
self \  w«f«  bom  at  Vnrese  (Ijombardy)  in  1773,  of 
very  humble  parents.    The  beauty  of  her  voice 
and  penton  induced  General  lkli;iojoso  to  give 
her  the  beat  inatroction  tliat  could  be  procured  . 
at  Milan.   She  made  rapid  progreaa  in  the  grand  ; 
BchfH>I  of  singinj^  tlius  ojuned  to  her,  and  8<M>n 
developed  a  powerful  and  extensive  oontralt(>,  I 
with  a  power  of  Bght  and  flniahed  enention  > 
rarely  found  with  that  kind  of  voice.    She  had 
the  great  advantage  of  singing  in  her  first  operas 
with  atieb  modeb  as  Manheai  and  Greaoentini. 
Giaarfm  made  her  dAtult  at  Milan,  in  the  carni- 
val of  1794.  in  Zingarelli's  '  Arta8er»e,'  and  the 
*0eniolbonte '  of  Portogallo.    She  aoon  became 
the  first  sin!_"'r  in  Italy,  and  appoare-l  in  triumph 
on  all  the  chief  Italian  slageti.     in  i'f)^^  Hhe 
tetonud  to  Milan,  and  played  in  Traetta's  '  Apelle  1 
a  Oampaape,'  and  with  Creaoentini  and  Bianchi 
fa  the  *O{ttH0tU  e  Romeo'  of  Zingarelli.   The  ' 
year  after  she  excited  the  greatest  enthusiasm  nl  j 
Venice  aa  <Orasdo.'  In  1797  she  was  engaged  i 
to  aing  at  Naplea  daring;  the  fUn  held  on  tbe 
marriage  of  the  Prince.  In  iSdo,  nftrr  Man  n^'o, 
ahe  sang  at  Milan  in  a  concert  before  Buona-  > 
parte,  Mid  waa  taken  by  him  to  Faria,  where  I 
i>1h!  H.ang  (July  21)  at  the  national  f'tr  in  the 
CliAiup  de  Mara,  aud  in  ooncert*  at  the  opera.  , 


In  1  ^03  she  was  en^'a<;fd  to  sing  in  lioadon  from 
M.orch  to  July  for  £3000,  taluag  the  place  of 
Banti.  Here  she  \x&A  to  contend  with  Mrs. 
Billiugton  in  popular  favour,  though  their  voicea 
were  very  ditierent.  Lonl  Mount  -  Edgciunbe 
apeaks  in  disparuri^g  terms  of  that  of  Uraaaiai^ 
,  though  be  givea  her  credit  for  great  heaoty,  *a 
grace  f>eculiarly  her  own,'  and  the  excfllence  of 
her  acting.  I^or  atyle  waa  then  '  excluaively  tbe 
osaloMte.  and  bordered  a  little  on  the  monofeanoaa. 
She  Ii:m!  entirely  lost  all  her  upper  tone-;,  and 
()ositk-^ed  little  more  than  one  octave  of  good, 
natural  noted ;  if  she  attt5mpted  to  go  higher, 
eht'  jirixlurwl  only  shriek,  <i;iite  tinn  U-'.ral,  anl 
aluiofl  |iaiuful  to  the  eau-.'  Her  tirst  ^ij  {Hiar&nce 
wan  in  '  La  Veigine  del  Sole,'  by  Mayer,  weQ 
suited  to  her;  but  'ko  e<)uivocal  was  her  re- 
ception, that  when  her  benefit  watt  to  take  plaice 
ahe  did  not  dare  encounter  it  alone,  but  called 
ill  Mr*.  BiUington  to  her  aid.'  The  tide  thaa 
tamed,  andOraaaiid  became  the  reigning  faTotnitei 
•Not  only  \v!u«  «he  rapturojiily  ap|ilautUd  in 
public,  but  ahe  waa  taken  up  by  the  liivt  aocietyf 
fH*e,  oareaed,  and  introdooed  aa  a  legnhv  goest 
in  most  of  the  fa«hional)le  as-<t  niblie-*.'  Vt  ry 
different  from  this  was  the  ellect  produced  by 
Grassini  on  other  hearera,  more  inteUectoal 
though  lesK  cultivated  in  muid^  than  rd 
Mo  int-Edgcambe.  De  Quincey  found  her  voit* 
'  delightful  beyond  all  that  he  had  ever  heard.* 
Sir  (  "liarlert  Bell  (.i^o^^  thought  it  waa  *  rmly 
Grassini  who  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  united 
p«»wer  of  music  and  aurtion.  She  dird  not  onJy 
without  being  ridicalous,  but  with  an  effect  ec^uol 
to  Mrs.  Siddons.  Tbe  '  O  Dio*  of  Mra.  BilHng^ 
ton  was  a  bar  of  music,  but  in  the  stning^, 
almoat  unnatural  voice  of  Gnwdni.  it  went  to 
the  lonl.*  Elsewhere  he  apeaka  of  her  *  dignity, 
troth,  and  alffcting  6ini',>lii  ity.'  Such  was  hf  r 
infltMDoe  on  people  of  refined  taste,  not  mu- 
siohmBL   In  1804  ahe  sang  a?»m  in  Parta;  an^ 

after  1S06,  when  nhe  (juittcd  I»ndon,  coH» 
tinned  to  idng  at  the  French  Court  tor  aevmal 
years,  at  a  very  high  salaiy  (altoeetber,  aboOl 
£i,6oo>.  Here  the  r  '/r  ot  '  Didone  was  written 
for  her  by  Taer.  After  the  change  of  dynasty, 
Ifme.  Grassini,  whose  voice  wai  Dow  eniously 
impaired,  lont  Iter  apjK>intment  at  Paris,  and 
returned  to  Milan,  where  she  sang  in  two  ooooerii 
in  April  1S17.  In  1822  she  waa  at  FeRlll^ 
but  died  at  Milan  in  Januaxy  1830^ 

In  1806  a  fine  portrait  of  her  waa  seraped  hi 
mezzotint  (folio)  by  S.  W.  R  -ynoldH,a!t-  r  a  picture 
by  Mme.  Le  Brun.  It  re^treacate  her  in  Turkish 
dreai,  aa  *Zaira* hi  Wtater'a opera.  [J.M.] 

GRAUN.  The  name  <^  three  bratbera,  o«e  of 
whom  made  hia  marit  on  Germaa  mosiob  aooa  of  aa 
Exoiae  onllector  at  Wahraibrllck  near  Drcades. 

Th<'  cMot.  .VtTut  sT  FiiiKKBKH,  hovs  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  waa  at  tlie  daaa  of  hia 
death  eantor  of  Meieebarg,  where  he  had  pamed 

the  greater  part  of  bin  life,  I  727  •  771  • 

JoHANN  Gottlieb,  bom  1698,  was  an  emioeat 
violinist,  and  compoaer  of  inatnmieatal  muafe 

much  valued  in  his  day.  He  wan  a  joipil  of 
I'iseudel.    After  a  journey  to  Italy,  whu:e  he 
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IumI  iiwtvuction  from  Tartini,  he  became  Concert- 
nwi!rtfff»t  MoMbotg,  and  had  Friedeiiiami  Bach 
for  some  time  as  hio  pitpiL  In  1737  he  entered 
the  eervioe  of  Prince  von  Waldeck,  and  in  28 
that  oi  Frederick  the  Great,  then  Crown  Prince 
at  lUinaberg.  On  the  King  s  aooeauoi  be  went 
tu  Berlin,  and  ranuuned  there  till  hit  <kaih  in 
1 771  as  conductor  of  the  royal  hand.  Of  his 
insny  oumpoaitioM  onlj  one,  '6  K.lavier-triofl 
mit  vioUne,*  has  been  pritttod.  Boniey  in  his 
•Present  State'  (ii.  i2<))  tcstifieH  to  the  grtjjt 
eeteein  in  which  he  waa  held.  The  excellence  of 
the  thflB  Beriin  ogchestta  is  alwayii  attributed  to 
Urn.  ^  [P.D.] 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  three  ig  the  youngest, 
Kabl  HsiinuaH,  bom  May  7.  1701.   He  was 
educateil  with  Johann Gottlieb  at  the  Kreuzschule 
in  Dre^un,  and  having  a  beautiful  mpranu  vuico, 
was  appointed,  in  1713*  'Ratha  diMcantisit/  or 
tr*'l)le -^inger  to  the  town-coinuil.    (Iruii'lij^  the 
canU>r  of  the  school,  the  court-organist  Petzold, 
•nd  the  capellmeigter  Joh.  Christoph  Schmidt, 
were  hiH  early  musicn.1  instructors,  and  he  proOted 
by  the  frientLihip  of  L'lrich  Konig  the  court- poet, 
and  of  Saperintendent  Losdnr,  who  defended 
him  from  the  pedantic  notions     an  inartistic 
Burgomai>ter.    His  career  both  as  a  singer  and 
oompoesr  was  laigely  influenced  by  his  Ktudy  of 
the  vocal  oompoeitioDS  of  Keiser,  the  then  cele- 
brated composer  of  Hamburg,  and  of  the  operas 
of  the  Italian  conijui  <  r  I^otti,  who  ciimluctcd  in 
peison  a  series  of  p4»rfurmanose  in  Dresden,  with 
a  picked  company  of  Italian  sia^rsn.  Even  dnrin? 
this  time  01  study,  Graim  was  busily  cn^'aj^'L-*! 
in  composing.  There  still  exist  a  (quantity  of 
motots  and  oCher  aaorad  vocal  pieoea,  whiim  he 
wrote  for  tho  rlmir  of  the  Kntn/.-M  huk-.     In  par- 
ticular may  be  cited  a  'Urusie  Paatuuna-Cantata,' 
with  the  opening  ohoroa  *  T  aist  nns  anfiwhon  ai^ 
Jesum,'  which,  as  the  w>>rk  of  a  boy  of  barely  15, 
ia  verv  remarkable.   Uuou  Kunig's  rocouunenda- 
tioD  he  was  appointed  tenor  to  the  opera  at 
Brunswick  when  Haaxf  wan  recalled  to  Dresden 
in  1735.    The  opera  chosen  f*»r  his  first  ai'jHar- 
ance  was  by  Schunnann  the  local  capellmeiKter, 
lint  Oraun  being  dissatisfied  with  the  mut^ic  of 
hid  i>art  replaced  the  airs  by  others  of  his  own  | 
oomponitit  u,  which  were  ao  raooetiAil  that  he  was 
comuuasioned  to  write  an  opera,  and  appointed 
vice-capellmeister.    Tliis  firat  opera  'PolUdoro' 
(1736)  waa  followed  by  firo  others,  some  in 
Italian,  and  some  in  German ;  and  besides  these 
he  composed  several  cantatas,  sacred  and  secular, 
two '  Paaaions^Musiken,'  and  instrumental  pieces. 
His  £une  was  now  firmly  established.    In  1735 
he  was  invited  to  Beinsberg,  the  residence  of 
the  Crow  n-Prince  of  Prusttia,  afterwards  Frwieric 
the  Great.  This  powerful  amateur  oontinued 
C(tmmi*a  friend  and  patnm  till  his  death.  Hero 
he  (Mmposet^I  about  50  Italian  cantatas,  usually 
oonsistinff  each  of  two  aba  with  recitatives.  They 
were  h^hly  valued  at  the  time,  and  oontun 
ample  materials  for  an  extiir.utf  uf  Grauu's  Htyle 
of  writing  for  the  voice.    When  Frederic  came  1 
to  tilo  dtfone  ia  1740,  he  gave  Gfaim  Uw  post 
of  oapalliiiaiitir,  wHa  a  adaij  of  aooo  tliiJ«i%  I 


and  despatched  him  to  Italy  to  form  a  company 
of  Italian  uigws  for  the  opoa  at  Berlin.  In 
Italy  he  remained  more  than  a  year,  and  his 
singing  was  much  appreciated.  After  his  return 
to  tkrliu  with  the  singers  he  had  engaged,  ho 
spent  some  yean  of  ramarifablo  activity  in  oom- 
pocing  operaa.  Vbtm  of  thJi  period  amoont  to 
37  in  all  (a  coinpkte  libt  will  lie  found  in  Fetis^i  ; 
'  Rodelinda,  K^^ina  di  Longobardia '  appeared  in 
1 741,  and  *Herop^*  his  last,  in  1756.  In  hia 
operaa  he  gave  his  chief  consideration  to  tho 
siuger,  as  indeed  was  the  case  with  all  Italian 
operas  at  that  time.  His  forta,  hotli  in  sh^ing 
and  in  cnmptisition,  resided  in  the  jtowt  r  ho 
poMcaaed  of  executing. adagios,  and  of  expressing 
tenderness  and  emotion.  Although  his  operas,  aa 
such,  are  now  forgotten,  they  contain  airs  which 
merit  the  attention  of  lK)tli  siiiiri  rs  and  public,  a 
good  instance  being  '  Mi  pavi  nti '  from  '  IJritan- 
nicus'  (1752'!,  with  which  Mine.  \'ianlol-< larcia 
used  to  make  a  great  eli'oct.  A  collection  of  airs, 
duet.*,  terzettos,  vtc.,  from  Graun's  operas  waa 
ediU>d  by  the  cele!>rate<i  tboorirt  KimnoigM',  itt 
4  vols.  (Berlin  1773). 

Towsjtls  the  dose  of  his  Ufe  Grann  again  <le- 
voted  himself  to  church- music,  and  two  of  the 
works  belonging  to  thia  period  have  carried  his 
name  down  t<i  posterity ;  and  are  indeed  those 
by  which  he  is  now  aunoat  exclusively  known. 
These  are  the  *Te  Denm*  which  he  composed  for 
Fre<leric's  victory  at  Prague  (1756)— first  per- 
formed at  Charlottenburg  at  the  dose  of  tho  Seven 
Team  War,  July  15,  1 763— and  still  more,  'Der 
Tml  Jesu,'  or  Death  of  Jesus,  a '  PassioUH-Cantata,' 
to  words  by  Bamler,  a  work  which  enjoyed  an 
unprecedented  fitme,  and  placed  its  anthor  in  tiw 
nink  of  clas-sical  composers.  In  Grocmany  the  Tod 
JebU  holds  in  aume  dt^jree  the  poritlon  which  ia 
held  by  the  Meadah  in  Endand.  It  was  first 
executed  in  tho  Cathedral  of  Berlin  on  March  36, 
1 755.  and  has  since  then  been  annually  performed 
in  PasHion-week.  A  centenary  performance  U)ok 
place  in  1855  in  presence  of  Frederic  William 
IV.  Of  late  years  aome  opiKwition  has  Ixxn 
raided  to  this  continual  repetition  of  an  anti- 
qtiateil  work,  but  it  may  to  a  ^re.-.t  extent  bo 
ju.stitie<l  by  the  complete  and  UiaaU-rly  form  in 
which  it  embodies  tiie  qiirit  of  a  bygone  age. 
L«x»ked  at  from  a  purely  musical  point  of  view, 
and  apart  from  considerations  of  age  or  taste,  the 
'Tod  Jesu*  contains  so  many  excellences,  and 
so  much  that  is  significant,  that  no  oratorio  of 
the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  excepting 
perhaps  Mozart's  'Be<{uiem'  and  Haydn's '  Crea- 
tion* can  be  compared  to  it.  Graun  was  a  master 
of  counterpoint ;  his  harmony — as  his  biographer, 
J.  A.  Hiller,  says — was  always  'clear  and  pig^iiifi- 
cant,  and  his  modulation  well  regulated.'  His 
melodies  may  be  wanting  in  force,  but  they 
are  always  full  of  i  vpn  ssion  and  emotion.  That 
he  posseiised  real  dramatic  ability  may  be  seen 
from  lus  redtativea,  and  these  are  the  moot 
important  part«  of  the  'T(k1  Jesu.'  An  Fn -  lish 
edition  oS  the  work  has  recently  been  publibhtxl 
by  Messrs.  Novelk^  so  that  it  baa  now  a  fair 
chance  of  attaining  that  popalaiHj  in  Kngland 
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to  wUch  Ut  merha  entitle  h.  Stlurto  we  uts 
net  aware  of  ito  having  ever  been  perftnned 
liive  in  public. 
Gimnn'sinstraBMBtaleoinpodtiom,  triet,  inaoo* 

forte  concertofl,  etc.,  have  never  beon  ptililishi  d 
and  are  of  little  value.  He  wrote  31  Bolf^rgi, 
vrhich  ftnn  an  excellent  An0ag  method,  and  no 
invented  the  so-calletl  '  Da  me  ne  satin' — a  put- 
ting together  of  the  syllables,  da,  uie,  ni,  pu,  tu, 
la,  De,  for  the  practice  of  solfi^;gio,  which  how* 
ever  han  been  lutlf  u^ed.  Oraun  died  at  Berlin 
Aug.  8.  1759.  enjoyment  of  the  king's 

&voar,  illuHtriotti  among  hia  contemporaries, 
and,  aft'i  r  HaRse,  undoubtedly  the  chief  com- 
|ioeer  of  Italiau  opera  of  his  time.  [A.M.] 

GBAUPNER,  CBBnrora,  compowr,  bom 
1683  or  84  at  Kirchberg  in  Saxnny,  near  the 
E^Mebixge;  came  early  to  Leipzig,  where  he 
■It^ed  nine  yean  at  the  Thnmae-iwhnlo  under 
Cantors  Schelle  and  Kuhnau,  He  beijan  to 
study  law,  but  was  driven  by  the  Swedish 
invasion  to  take  refoge  in  Hamburg,  whom  he 
passed  three  years  as  harpsichord  player  at  the 
opera  under  Keiner.  The  Landgrave  Ernst 
Ladwig  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  then  staying  in 
Hambur};,  having'  appointed  him  hia  vice  C'apell- 
meister,  hu  removed  in  1710  to  Darmstadt,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  promoted  to  the  Capell- 
meistership  on  the  death  of  Briegel.  Here  he 
did  much  to  elevate  both  sacred  and  dramatic 
music,  and  greatly  improved  the  court  perform- 
ances, the  excellence  of  which  is  mentioned  by 
Telemann.  In  1733  he  was  proposed,  together 
■with  Bach  and  Tclenmnn,  for  the  post  of  Cantor 
*t  the  Thonuwechule  (when  Bach  was  elected), 
but  he  pireferred  remaining  In  Damstadt.  In 
1750  he-  lost  h\r^  a  ^lat  trial  to  go  active 

a  man,  and  died  May  10, 1760,  in  his  78th  year. 

Qnutpoer  woriced  afanoet  day  and  night;  he 
was  engraved  liis  (nvn  pieces  for  the  clavier, 
maay  of  which  are  very  pleading.  Of  his  operas 
^o  fidlowing  were  prodooed  in  Hamburg: — 
*  Dido'  (1 707),  '  Hercult'8  und  Theseus,'  '  Antio- 
ohus  in  Stratonica,'  '  Bellerophon'  ( 1 708),  and 
'Simsim'  (i.e.  Samson — 1709).  After  this  he 
wrote  only  chun  h  ami  chnmljer  music.  Between 
the  years  1 7 19  and  45  he  composed  more  than 
J  300  pieces  for  the  service  in  the  Schloss  kirche 
at  Dannstadt — figtm>d  choralcB.  pieoen  for  one 
and  more  voices,  and  chorales  with  accompani- 
ment for  organ  and  orchestra.  Tlic  court  library 
at  Darmijtadt  contains  the  autograph  soores  and 
the  seiNirate  parts  of  these,  which  were  printed 
at  the  l-ikudgrave's  ex{>en8e ;  Superintendent 
Lichtenberg  funmhed  the  words.  The  same 
library  also  contains  in  MS.  50  concertos  for 
different  instruments  in  score  ;  80  overtures ; 
116  qrmi^anies;  several  aonataa  and  trios  £ar 
difflnrent  instnimenta  in  various  oombinationa, 
njostly  in  score :  6  Sonatas  for  the  harpsichord, 
vrith  gigues,  preludes,  and  fugues.  Of  his  printed 
worlcB  Aere  also  exist  8  *Pfertien*  for  the  Clavier 
{171'^') ;  '  Monatliche  Clavier  Frficlite,'  rouaisting 
of  preludes,  allemandos,  courantcs,  sarabandes, 
minuets,  and  giguet  (Dannstadi  1732);  'IMo 
vier  JafarsKiaitaa^*  4  lattm  fbr  oUvier  (Fnakfort 


I  1733);  and  'Tin  Fartieo  auf  das  Clavier,*  defi- 

caled  to  the  Ijinil'^rave  Ernst  Lodwig  (Dann- 
I  stadt  1736}.  We  must  also  moitioo liis  'Mem 
I  vermeutei  Ohoralbneh*  (Fknaklbrty  Cediaidt, 

172S").  Graupner'n  autobiography  is  printed 
in  Mattheson  s  Ehreupforte,  p.  410.  [C.F.P.] 

GRAVE.   One  of  the  slow  Tempos,  indicating 
perhaps  rather  character  than  pace.    As  f.*Uiiliar 
instanoes  may  begiven  the  opening  movement  d 
the  Overture  to  the  Messiah,  tiie  shott  ClMnMs 
in  plain  counterjxiiut  in  Israel  in  Egypt  And 
1  Israel  saw,'  'He  is  my  God,'  etc.  ;  the  t«« 
I  recitatives, '  Aa  God  the  Lord,*  in  Elijah ;  'The 
nations  are  now  the  Third's'  in  St.  Paul ;  'What 
jailed  thee'  in  the  114th  Fsalm ;  the  'Bck 
!  «reiiMndaB*iBMeaii*tBeqmem;  thelntrodoelMa 
to  the  Sonata  Pathetique,  and  that  to  Iha  Prim 
scene  in  Fidelio.   In  Elijah  Mendelsaolia  SHiks 
,  itp-6o,bttki]iai.I^ttl  f-66.  [G.] 

GRAVICEMBALO.  An  Italian  oormptioo  of 

the  term  Claricemhalo,  a  harpsichord.   [A.  J.  H  ] 

GRAY  &  DAVISON.  Robert  Gray  e«talii»h«i 
I  anorganfisctoryin  Londonin  i774,wassuoceedii 
I  by  William  Gray,  who  died  in  1820,  and  then  hj 
John  Gray.    In  1837-3S  the  firm  was  J«ia 
Gray  k  Son,  after  which  John  Gray  toik  Frederic 
Davison  into  partnership.    Gray  tlictl  in  i"^4g, 
but  the  firm  continues  to  bear  the  same  UUc 
Amongst  the  many  organs  erected  by  lba» 
I  favourite  makers  all  over  the  country,  ira 
I  mention  those  in  the  Crystal  Palace  (Handa 
f  orchestra),  St.  Paul's,  Wilton  Place,  and  St.  Van- 
I  eras,  London ;  Magdalen  Collie,  Oxfixtl ;  sad 
the  Town  Halls  of  liCeds,  Bolton,  and  Glaifgov. 

In  1876  they  t(M>k  up  the  business  of  R^>sai» 
and  have  also  a  fiMitory  in  livetpool,  haviM 
I  succeeded  Bewdrar  in  tint  town.  [T.deP!] 

GRAZIANI,  SiQNOR,  a  singer  who  appeared 
'  in  London  first  at  the  Royal  Italian  0]>era  La 
1855.  He  made  his  dthut  in  the  *  Trovat<jre,* 
j  then  also  produced  here  for  the  first  time.  la 
this  '  the  song  U  balen  exhibited  to  its  best 
advantage  one  of  the  most  perfect  baritone  voices 
ever  bertowed  on  mortaL  Such  an  organ  aa  his 
is  a  golden  inheritance ;  one,  however,  whi^  has 
tempted  many  another  beside  himself  to  rely  toe 
exclusively  on  Nature'  (Chorley).  Graxi*m  has 
continued  to  aing  in  London  and  Pmria,  with 
almoak  UBdimiimhed  powers,  since  tltak  time. 

His  voice,  though  not  exttuMve  downwartls,  has 
•till  beautiful  and  luscious  tones,  reaching  ae  iui^ 
aa  G,  and  even  A.    He  appeaiod  with  grwt 
I  effet  t  as  Xelusco  in  the  '  Africaine*  when  thit 
opera  was  tirst  produced  in  London.  [J.M.J 
GREATOREX,  Thomas,  son  of  a  profeaaoreT 
music,  was  born  at  North  Wiu^tiold,  near  Cb«* 
tei£eld»  Derbyshire^  on  Oct.  5/ 1 758.    Jm  1771 
he  became  u  pupil  of  Dr.  BenjamiB  Oookei  n 
1774,  at  a  performance  of  nacred  music  in  St, 
Martin's  church,  Leicester  ^of  which  his  instil 
was  then  organist),  on  oooaaion  of  the  opening 
of  the  LeioeBtershire  Infinu.^ry,  he  had  the  p«»l 
fortune  to  make  the  acuuaintanoe  of  the  £sri 
of  Sandwich  sad  Joah  BtAm.  The  eari  InviMd 
him  to  baoome  an  fmiMto  of  Us  hooi^  aai 
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in  1774,  5,  and  6,  he  SMlitocI  ft*  the  oratorioa 

which  were  given  at  Christmns,  under  Bates'a 
directiuu,  at  his  lorrlKhip'u  scat,  Hinchinbrook 
Houne,  near  Huntingdon.  On  the  eHtabliilminki 
of  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Munic  in  1  77^)  Hrtatorex 
■ang  in  the  chorus.  In  1780  he  Wikj  appointed 
orvaniat  of  Carlitile  cathedral,  a  post  which  he 
held  until  about  1 784,  when  he  resigne<l  it  and 
went  to  reHide  at  Newcastle.  In  1 786  he  went 
to  Italy,  returning  home  througli  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland  at  the  Utter  end  of  1 788.  At  Rome 
be  was  introduced  to  the  Pretender,  Charles 
Bdward  Stuart,  with  whom  he  bo  ingratiated 
himself  as  to  induoe  the  Prince  to  bequeath  him 
n  large  quantity  of  valuable  maanieript 
On  hiu  return  to  En^Mund  Orejitorex  e.-.t;il)liahe<;l 
himself  in  London  as  a  teacher  ot  music,  and 
MMm  aoqirfred  a  waj  extenrive  praotioe.  On  the 
retirement  of  Bates  in  1 793  he  was,  without 
solicitation,  appointed  his  suooessor  as  conductor 
of  tihe  Coneert  of  Aadent  Mndo.  la  1801  he 
joined  W.  Knyvett,  HarriBon,  and  Bartleman 
in  reviving  the  Vocal  Concerts.  In  18 19  he  was 
ehoaen  to  snooeed  Geoige  Ebeneier  WiUiama  as 
organist  of  Wentminater  Abbey.  For  many  years 
he  conducted  the  triennial  mueical  fcativals  at 
Birmingham,  and  also  thone  at  York,  Derby,  and 
eh«« where.  Greatorex  publighed  a  collection  of 
Pealm  Tuned,  harmonised  by  himself  for  four 
Toicei»  and  a  few  harmonised  airs.  Beeidei  these 
he  arranged  and  couipoacd  orchestral  aooom- 
pauiinents  to  many  pieces  fur  the  Ancient  and 
Vocal  Concerts*  whush  wave  iwver  published. 
lUs  knowledge  was  by  no  mean-s  limited  to 
uiuHic ;  he  was  well -skilled  in  mathematics, 
astronomy,  and  natural  history,  and  was  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  and  T<innwn  oooieties.  He  died 
July  18,  1831,  and  was  btuisd  in  tbe  West 
doisler  of  Westminster  Ahbsj.         [W. H.  H.] 

GREAT  ORGAN.  This  name  is  given,  in 
modem  instnunents,  to  the  departuH-nt  that 
geoerally  has  the  greater  iioml>er  cf  t^tojiH,  and 
those  of  the  greater  power,  although  occasional 
exceptions  are  met  with  as  to  one  or  other  of 
these  particulars ;  as  when  a  Swell  of  nun  than 
proportionate  oompletenese,  or  a  Solo  organ,  com- 
posed of  stops  of  more  than  the  average  strength 
of  tone,  forms  part  of  the  instrument. 

The  use  of  the  term  'Great  Organ'  in  England 
can  be  traced  back  for  upwards  of  400  yean.  In 
the  '  Fabrick  Ii<jll8  of  York  Minster,'  under  date 
1469,  the  following  entry  oooura: — 'To  brother 
Jdm  Ibr  eoiiBtructing  two  pair  of  beOoiws  Ibr  the 
neat  organ,  and  repairing  the  same,  I5«.  2d.' 
F**t^**'  Oxnns  at  that  period,  and  for  nearly  a 
eentiny  and  a  half  afterwards,  were  iDrariably 
single  manual  iasfcmments.  T}ii^  i.';  clearly 
intimated  in  BmnsrouB  old  documents  still  in 
enstenoe.  Thus  the  draidiwardeos*  aeeomtts  of 
St.  Mary's,  Sandwich,  contain  the  following  fonr 
memoranda : — '  1496.  Payd  for  mending  of  the 
fytell  organys,  Uj«.  ifd^  *  Item,  far  shepukj'n  to 
mend  the  yrffc  organyse,  iijr/.'  More  clearly 
still: — *I502,  Paid  for  mending  of  the  ffnt 
Oflgas  beUowis  and  the  rmall  otgan  bellowis,  vd.' 
'Itsn^  te  a  shepis  tUsju  for  both  ofgasji^  ijd.' 


Tt  was  BO  meommon  HreniBBtaDee  before  the 

Reformation  for  a  large  or  rich  church  to  posw-Ks 
one  or  even  two  otgans  besides  the  chief  one. 
Thus  at  Worcester  Okthedral  there  were,  besides 
the  'groat  organ*  in  the  choir,  a  '  pair  of  organs' 
in  the  Cha|>el  of  St.  George,  and  another  '  pair* 
in  that  of  St.  Eilmund.  At  Durham  there  were 
two  'great  organs,'  as  wvW  a8  a  smaller  one, 
all  in  the  choir  ;  and  an  intereuting  dei«cription 
has  been  preserved  in  Da  vice's  'Ancient  Kites 
and  Monuments  of  the  Monastical  and  Cathedral 
Church  of  Durham,  1672,'  of  the  position  of  two, 
and  the  separata  use  to  which  these  several 
ori^^ans  were  appropriated : — '  One  of  the  fairest 
pair  of  the  three  stood  over  the  quire  door,  and 
was  only  opened  and  play'd  upon  on  principal 
feasts.'  '  The  second  pair, — a  pair  of  fkir  lai]ge 
organs,  called  the  Cryers, — stood  on  the  norai 
hide  of  the  choir,  being  never  pLivM  upon  bvt 
when  the  four  doctors  of  the  church  were  read.' 
'The  third  pair  were  daily  need  at  ordinary  ser- 
vioa.*  Bovmi^  to  the  York  records  of  the  i;th 
centuiT  we  Und  ezpreae  mention  of  'the  larye 
organ  m  the  drair.*  and  'the  organ  at  ^  altar.* 

Tlio  'great'  oigan  was  doubtless  in  all  cases 
a  fixture,  while  the '  small'  one  wua  movable ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  notice  the  authorities  of  more 
ojmlent  or  fortunate  churches  helping  the  cus- 
todians of  biiialler  cHtablishments  by  lending  them 
a  'pair  of  organs'  for  use  on  special  anniver^ 
saries.  An  early  instance  of  this  good  custom 
is  uientioneil  in  the  York  records  of  : — 
'To  John  Hewe  for  repairing  the  organ  at  the 
altar  of  B.V.M.  in  the  CatluHlral  Church,  and 
for  carrying  the  same  to  the  Hou.><e  of  the 
Minorite  Brethren,  and  for  bringing  back  the 
same  to  the  Cathedral  Church.  13s.  9d.'  A 
1 6th -century  entry  in  the  old  accounts  of  St. 
Mary  at  Uill,  London,  states  the  occasion  for 
which  the  loan  of  the  organ  was  received: — 
'  1510.  For  bringing  the  organs  from  St.  An- 
drew s  Church,  against  St.  Bamabaa*  vn,  and 
bringing  them  back  again,  yd,' 

We  have  seen  that  some  of  the  Urge  dinrdies 
had  two  or  even  three  or.'ans  in  the  choir, 
located  in  various  convenient  positions,  and  em- 
ployed sepcurately  on  qieeial  oeoasions.  But  the 
idea  of  placing  the  small  organ  close  to  the  largo 
one, — in  front  of  and  a  little  I^elow  it, — with 
mechanism  so  adjusted  that  the  two  otgans  ooold 
be  rendered  available  for  use  by  the  same  player 
and  on  the  same  occa^on, — in  fact,  of  combining 
them  into  a  two-manual  organ, — does  not  seem 
to  have  been  conceived  in  Knu'land  until  about 
the  banning  of  the  17th  century;  nud  among 
the  eaniest  artists  who  effected  this  important 
imprt>vement  app*>ar8  to  stand  Thomas  Dallam. 
This  builder  n)adu  an  organ  for  King's  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge,  the  accounts  of  which, — en- 
titled, 'The  charges  about  the  organs,  etc.,  from 
the  22nd  of  June,  1605,  to  the  7th  of  August, 
1606,' — are  still  extant.  From  the  manner  in 
which  '  the  greato  Orgna*  and  '  the  greato  and 
litel  Orgaus'  are  mentioned  in  these  entries, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  union  of  the  two  was 
a  recent  device.  Seven  years  later  Dallam  built 
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m  imCrtimsnt  for  Wurccitter  Catbodml,  the  two 
d  iparttmnts  of  wliirh  were  rrf<-Tre<l  t<>  oulloctively 
in  the  foUowiiij,' extract :  —  'a.h.  1613.  All  the 
HMteriftU  and  workmanship  of  the  new  double- 
orgui  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Woroester  by 
ThonuM  Dalham,  or^van-maker,  came  to  £aii.' 
The  name  'Chayre  or.::i!i'  i-i  .iIho  i,nvcn  to  the 
imallflr  one.  At  length,  in  the  contract  for  the 
York  Oatbedral  Organ,  dated  16^1,  we  And  the 
word  '^cat'  apjilifd  to  an  oriran  m  a  whole — 
*  tottohinge  the  makeinge  of  a  great  oigan  for  the 
mM  ^wrab,*— AKhopgh  htihme  on  is  the  egrBe* 
ment  a  '  u'r>  ;it  organ*  Wd  'ehain  orjLran  (in 
front)  are  »pecilied.  [E.J.U.] 

ORBAVB^,  TR0VA8,  ft  Intenfit.  pnblfifaed  in 

1604  a  work  intUK  d  '  Songs  of  Sundrio  Kindea  ; 
first  Aires  to  be  sung  to  the  Lute  and  Base 
Vion.  Next.  Songs  of  flxfaowe,  for  the  Viols 

and  VoycMis.  LaMtly,  Madrigalles  for  five  Voyces.* 
It  consists  of  31  pieces  ;  15  aungs  and  6  madri- 
gals. On  the  titlt»-page  the  comjxwcr  descrilws 
liimst'lf  na  '  Ltit.  iii.st  to  Sir  ffi  nri<-  Pitm  point, 
Kuight,'  to  whom  he  dedicatuii  his  work.  N<>- 
thfaig  it  known  ofhb  biogiftphy.  [W.H.H.] 

GHECCO,  r.AETAN-o.  lH)m  at  Xaplea  alvnit 
16S0,  pupil  of  A.  Scarlatti,  whom  he  succeeded 
as  t«>acher  of  c<>mp<)«ition  in  the  Cunservatorio 
dei  I'overi.  where  he  had  Peri,'oUsi  and  Vinci 
fur  his  ]iupils.  From  iheace  be  paiit»e<l  to  the 
Conservaiorio  di  San  Onofrio.  The  date  of  his 
d  .ith  is  unknown.  None  of  his  iau8ie  ap{>earH 
U>  have  buca  printcti,  and  ouly  a  vc-r^'  few  piecuA 
am  known  in  MS,  [6.] 

GREEN,  James,  an  orcranist  at  null,  j.nU- 
lished  in  1734  'A  Book  ot  I'b&luioily,  cuutaiuing 
Chantiixg  Tunes  for  the  Canticles  and  the  reading 
Prtulms,  with  ei};hte<n  Antliem**  a  vurii  ty  of 
Pealm  tunes  in  four  parts,'  wbicii  was  vtry 
fitiVourably  received,  ana  ma  thmagb  many  edi- 
tions. The  eleventh  appeared  in  1 75 1 .  (W.  H.  H.] 

OBEEN,  Sami'f.l.  a  celebrate^l  organ  builder, 
honi  in  1740,  Htuilied  the  art  of  organ  building 
under  the  eltKr  Itv-fiold,  Uridi,'^.  and  .Ionian. 
After  commencing,'  biisiue.H«  on  his  own  a<x-ount 
he  erected  many  instruments  in  conjunction  with 
the  younger  Bytield,  with  whom  he  was  for 
some  years  in  partnership,  (^reeu  became  Uie 
most  esteemed  organ  builder  of  his  day,  his  in- 
struments being  cUitlnguisbed  by  peeoliftr  sweet- 
neae  and  delicacy  of  tone.  Ttin  toiit  more 
catliediTkl  ori,'an>*  l>y  him  than  any  other  buililer  ; 
though  must  of  them  have  been  since  altered 
and  added  to.  He  erected  time  in  the  eaUie- 
deals  of  Bangor,  1 779  ;  Canterbury,  1 7S4  ;  Wells. 
1786;  Cashel,  17H6;  Lichtield,  1789;  Koches- 
ter.  1791 ;  and  Salisbury,  1793  :  in  Winchester 
Coll<'L,'i'  iliajvc'l,  1  7S0  ;  St.  Georife's  chajiol,  Wind- 
sor, 1790;  and  Trinity  College  chaitel,  Dublin: 
in  the  following  churches,  chapels,  etc.  in 
I»ndon,  viz.  St.  PM.tolph,  Aldersgate ;  Bniad 
Street,  Islin^'ton  ;  St.  Catherine  by- the -Tower ; 

rroWBaii  '  Hall;  The  Magdalen  Ilo^pitAl;  St. 

Hitfjp.At.HiUi  tit.  Michael,  Cumhill ;  8L  Olave, 
Hart  Street;  aad  St  Peler-le-Poor :  in  the  fol- 
lowin  '  ■  vincial 
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Ardwick,  near  Manchester ;  Bath  :  Bo1tDB4a> 

MiNirs  ;  Chatham;  Cirencester;  Cran  bourne ; 
Grtrenwich  Hi>t<pital  ;  Uelst4>n  ;  Leigh  ;  Lous^h- 
Ixinmgh  ;  Macclesfield;  Naylantl  ;  Sleaford; 
Stockport  (St.  Peter's^ ;  Tamw'orth  ;  Tunbridge ; 
Walsall;  Walton;  Wisbech;  Wrexham;  and 
Wyoomlw  :  at  St.  I\t<T*hur.r,  Jind  Kingstf.n, 
Jamaica.  He  also  rntaired  the  organ  erected  by 
DaOaaa  In  1632  in  Toric  Mhurter  (destroyed  by 
fire  in  1839^  .and  that  in  New  College,  Oxfoni. 
Green  died  at  Isleworth,  Sept.  14, 1 796.  Although 
always  foUy  emplt^ed  he  died  in  etralteaed  dr- 
cumHtances,  and  b  i^  lit  tle,  if  :»nv,  pro\n.'non  for  his 
family,  having  invariably  expended  bin  gains  in 
Uie  proeeeatiaB  of  exp«imentB  with  a  view  te 
the  improvement  of  the  mechanism  of  the  onrsn. 
After  his  death  his  widow  continued  to  earn-  <*n 
thabadneasffaraonayean.  [W.H.H.) 

GREENE,  M.tiTBicE,  Mus.  T>oc.,  one  of  the 
two  younger  sons  of  the  Rov.  Thomas  Greene, 
I  >.]).,  view  cf  the  united  parishes  of  Si.  Olare. 
Old  Jewry,  and  St.  Martin,  Ironnion^^er  I„^r.e 
(or  I'oniary),  and  grandson  of  .John  Greene, 
Recorder  of  London,  was  born  in  Ix)ndon  abont 
1696.  He  received  his  early  musical  edacation 
as  a  chorister  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  under 
Charla*  King.  On  the  breakinjf  of  his  voice  be 
waa  articled  to  Biobaid  Blind,  then  ofgaaiit  of 
tiie  cathedral.  He  aoon  diitii^iiUMa  hfansdf 
both  at  the  organ  and  in  conijiosition.  In  ]-j^< 
he  obtained  (it  was  said  cliie^  through  the 
interest  of  his  ancle,  Serjeant  Greene)  the 
p"'iitinrnt  of  orj;ani!-t  of  St.  Ptinstan's  in 
We.st,  I'  ltet  Street,  and,  on  the  death  of  Daiuel 
Purcell,  in  171 7,  was  choocn  organist  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Holbom.  Ho  held  both  tht^se  places 
until  the  followiiu,'  year,  when,  on  the  death  of 
Brind*  he  Hitame  or^^anist  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in 
1727,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Croft,  organist  .and 
oomjKieer  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  Greene  ha<l  a 
strong  admiration  for  the  genius  of  Handel,  and 
SMiduously  courted  his  friendship;  and,  by  ad- 
mitting him  to  perform  on  the  organ  at  St.  Paul's, 
for  w])i(-)i  instninK'nt  Tliindel  h.ul  an  especial 
liking,  had  become  very  intimate  with  him. 
Handel,*  however,  discovering  that  Greeaaa  waa 
jiayini;  tlif  likt  court  to  hid  rival.  Huoac 
cooled  in  his  ri^ard  for  him,  and  soon 
to  have  any  association  with  him.  Itt  179^ 
by  the  artifice  of  Buononcini,  Greene  was  made 
the  instrument  of  intnxbicin^  to  the  Academy 
of  Ancimt  Marie  a  nmdri.al  ('In  una  siepe 
ombrosa')  as  a  rom|>o.Hition  i)f  lUiononcini's.  This 
madrigal  wa-"  three  or  f<mr  years  later  proved  to 
have  b&L'n  conipoK<d  by  Lotti.  The  discovery  of 
the  fraud  led  to  the  '  expulsion  of  Buononcini  from 
the  Academy,  and  Greene,  believing,  or  affecting 
to  believe,  that  his  friend  had  l>een  unjustly 
treated,  withdrew  frtNn  it,  carrying  off  with  him 
the  St.  PaaFs  boys,  and,  in  coujunctioB  with 
another  fi  !■  n  l.  Festinjj.  et^tabllKhed  a  rival  cono-it 
in  the  great  room  udled  'The  Apollo'  at  the 

'  A  hmri  fttr  ;  for  It  1»  ilHTimlt  to       ItuU  II«»noniKlTil  ww  n).i»» 
hoH'-.l  than  Hkodel  w  whru  li«  InclUtlrd  a  fu,iir  ivf  KtI'i  :ii  InaH 
la  SfTlAM'liSlVtWMSiad,' wttlMttsvMS  t»ibumthutt  wm  m« 
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Devil  TuveninearTemple  Bar ;  a  proceeding  which 
gikvts  tine  to  the  joke,  attributed  t>>  ilaiuiel,  that 

*  Toctur  Greene  had  jKm  to  the  deviL'  In  1730, 
<m  the  death  of  Dr.Tndwny,  Oreene  was  deetisd 

Pmfessiir  of  Muhi'c  in  the  University  of  Coin- 
bridge,  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  MuBtc.  As 
Ma  exereise  on  the  ooearion  he  set  Pope's  Ode  00 
Ht.  Cecilia's  Day,  altered  and  abbreviate*!,  and  with 
a  uew  Mtanza  introduced,  expreattly  for  the  occa- 
sion, by  the  poet  himself.  litis  oompositlon  was 
perfinrmed  at  Cambridge  at  the  Coinmencenient 
on  Monday.  July  6,  1730.    (A  dutt  from  it  ia 

firta  by  Hawkins  in  Ids  Hiwtory,  dmp.  191.) 
r\  1735,  on  tin-  ileath  of  .lohn  Kceli  s,  IV.tlrecno 
w»«  ttj>jK)ini4,-d  hi»  8Ucct»8.->or  Master  of  tlio 
King's  kuid  of  miwic,  in  which  cap.K  ity  lio 
Woduoed  many  odes  for  the  king's  birthilay  and 
New  Year's  Day.  In  1743  he  publi»hed  his 
'Forty  Select  Anthemit,'  thu  woik  on  which  his 
reputation  mainly  rests.  These  oompositions,  it 
has  been  remarked,  'place  him  at  uie  head  of 
the  liiit  of  i^ngliiih  eecle:iiastical  composers,  for 
thev  combine  the  sdenoe  and  vigour  of  our 
earner  writers  with  the  melody  of  the  beet 
Geniian  and  Italian  maaters  who  flourihlied  in 
the  fijret  half  of  the  iHlh.  century'  (Uarmonicon 
fbr  1829.  p.  73).  In  1750  Oreeoe  reoeived  a 
oonnderablo  accession  of  fortune  by  the  death 
of  a  cousin,  a  natural  son  of  his  uncle,  iSeneant 
Greeno,  who  beqneaUied  him  an  estate  in  Essex 
w  Ttli  £700  a  year.  Being  thuH  raise*!  to 
atHueaou  he  commenced  the  execution  of  a  lr>ng 
meditated  project,  the  formation  and  publication 
in  sron.'  of  a  collection  of  the  best  Englisli 
oathetlral  uiui^ic  By  the  year  1755  he  had 
■msssed  a  considerable  numlier  of  swviees  and 
anthems,  which  he  had  reduced  into  nci.ri'  and 
Collate^l,  when  liis  failing  health  \vd  hint  t4> 
beqoeath  by  wiH  his  materials  t<>  his  firiend  Dr. 
Boyoe,  witli  a  request  that  he  Wi>uld  complete 
the  work.    [See  BoTt  E.l    Dr. Greene  died  Sept. 

'7.^.^«  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
marrieil  to  the  Uev.  Michael  Fe«ting,  He<;tor  of 
Wyke  R^is,  Dorset,  the  son  of  her  father's 
firiend  the  violiuibt. 

In  addition  (u  the  before-named  oompositions, 
Oraene  prodaoed  a  Te  Deum  in  D  major,  with 
orchestral  a<H!ompaniineut8,  composed,  it  is  con- 
jectured, for  the  thanksgiving  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Scottish  robellion  in  1 745  ;  a  service  in  C, 
ci>iii|.<Ksed  17.^7  (printed  in  Arnold's  'CatheHlral 
Music');  numerous  antheius — some  printeil  and 
others  still  in  MS. ;  '  Jephthah,'  orattn^o,  1 737  ; 
'The  Forrc  of  Tnith.'  nratorio,  1744  :  a  para- 
phrase of  uart  of  the  bomr  uf  Deborah  and  iiiurak, 
1733 ;  Addison's  ode,  'The  spaeiooa  firmament,' 

*  Florirael ;  or,  Love's  Revenge.'  dramatic  prusto- 
rai,  1 737  :  'Tiie  Judgment  of  Hercules,'  masque, 
1 740  ;  '  Phoebe,*  pastoral  opera,  1 748 ;  '  llie 
Chaplet,'  a  collection  of  twelve  En.,'!ish  son:;** ; 
'8peuiier's  Amoretti,'  a  collection  of  tw<  nty  iive 
sonnets;  two  bxiks  each  contxuning  '  A  Cantata 
and  four  KnglLsh  Honi^' ;  'Catches  and  Canons 
for  3  and  4  voices,  with  a  oulleetion  of  Songs  for 
J  and  3  voices' ;  organ  voluntaries,  and  several 
•els  of  haipaichord  lessons.    It  most  not  be 


'  forgotten  that  Oreeoe  was  one  of  the  founders 

]  of  that  most  v.diuible  institution  'The  S. .citLv 
]  of  Musicians.'  [Fk-^ti.sm;,  p.  5  1   h.]     [\V.  11.  II.] 

GUEENSLEEVES.    An  old  English  ballad 
and  tune  mentioned  by  Shak.s{>eare  (Merry  Wivos^ 
ii.  l;  v.  5).     The  ballad — 'Anew  Northeme 
dittyeof  the  La* lye  Greene  Sleeves' — wan  entered 
in  the  Stationers'  Kegistor  Sept.  15S0  (3Jud  of 
Elizabeth) ;  but  the  tune  is  probably  as  old  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.   It  was  also  known  as 
'The  Blacksmith 'and 'The  Brewer' (Cromwell), 
,  and  was  a  great  favourite  with  tlie  Cavaliers. 
{  Mr.  Chappell  (from  whom  the  above  is  taken, 
.  Popular  .Music,  etc.,  Plato  ^,  and  p.  2^7-233) 
gives  the  tune  in  its  oldest  form  as  fulluw8  :— 


A  •  la*  mj  lore,  you  do  HM  WTMic  to  cast  me  utf  db  • 


>,  and  I  hara  kv  «  ad  fos  ■» 


4a  .  Ilatat 


-I  


Ins      111    ;<>ur  cim  •  (w  •  nr.  Grp*'iuk«vcY         ftll  Wf 


h^art  iif     ifivM.    «nil  whn    hut  my  ■  ily  (Jf'-iKWvfi. 

A  moilifietl  version  is  found  in  the  Beggar's 
Opera,  to  the  words  '  Since  laws  were  matle  fur 
ov'ry-  d.'jT.e,'  and  the  tune  is  Still  sung  to 
'  Christma>4  cumes  but  unoe  a  year,'  and  to  songs 
with  tlw  bofdon  *  'Which  nobody  can  d«ny.*  [G.] 
GREETING,  Thom.vs,  was  a  teacher  of  the 
flageolet  in  Liondon  in  the  latter  half  of  the  I  Jth 
century,  when  the  instroment  appears  to  havo 
I  been  {tlayed  on  l)y  !a<lie«  as  well  as  irentleineti, 
I  as  we  gather  from  I'epys's '  Diary,'  which  inforuui 
us  tiiat  in  1667  Mrs.  Pepys  was  a  pupil  of 
Greeting.  He  also  taught  P.-jiys  himself.  In 
1675  Greeting  issued  a  thin  ubluog  small  Svo. 
volume  entitled  'The  Pleasant  Companion;  or. 
New  Lessons  and  Instructions  for  the  Fla-^elet,' 
consisting  of  8  pages  of  letter-press  cout.'iiiung 
*  Instructions  for  Playing  on  the  Flagdet,'  signed 
by  Greeting,  fo!!owe<l  Jiy  64  patjf^s  of  musio 
printed  from  engrave*.!  plates.  The  music  is  in 
a  peculiar  itind  of  tableture,  dots  being  placed 
in  the  spaces  of  a  strive  of  6  lines  to  indicate 
which  holes  of  the  instrument  were  to  be  stupjKMi 
to  produce  each  note.  The  duration  of  each  note 
is  shown  above  the  stave  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  tableture  for  the  lute.  The  music  consists  of 
the  popular  song  and  dance-tunes  of  the  day .  I'he 
work  was  reprinted  in  16H0.  [W.  H.H] 

GREGORIAN  MODES  are  the  musical  scales 
as  set  ia  onkr  hgr  St.  Gngocy  the  Great  {aa 
S90). 

Ss 
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I.  W&at  BodM,  tnS^imalSSj  Mwrlbed  to  St. 

AmlmxH;  ( A.n.  3H4\  exidte*!  Wfore  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory.  These,  luiown  m  the  'Autheotio'  modes, 
mad  mo9  the  i  jdi  oentory  nuned  ftfler  the  aiieieiit 

tireik  scales  ifn>m  which  tin  y  wiTt!  Biip|KK*ei!  t<« 
be  derived)  are  (ut  follows :  l.  JL>uruuaf  a.  PiurjigiAU, 
3.  I^ydfau^  4.  Minhlydiaa. 

O)  CD 


Each  mode  thus  oonsista  of  8  itttiml  iiot«t  of 

the  DiatooSo  scale — a  porft-ct  fifth,  or  diai>ente, 
beloir,  joiiied  to  »  perfect  fourth,  or  diateamiron, 
•bom  The  lowest  note  of  the  tode  is  called  the 

'  Final '  (corrcfjM.nding  to  the  Tunic  nf  tin;  iiKxlcrn 
■oele)  because  though  the  melody  may  range 
throagli  the  entirs  oeteve  it  eode  re^larly  on 

that  note;  and  the  fifth  note  above  the  final, 
that  which  forni8  the  junction  of  the  diajttnte  and 
dimteitanmt  is  called  iho'  Dominant,'  eioept  in  the 
Phry^nan  ino*le,  whens  C  w&»  HubBtittited  fur  I?*,' 

The  term  Dumioaut  in  the  ancient  Hcales  has 
not  the  same  msatting  that  it  has  in  modem 
tonality,  but  means  the  predominating  sound  in 
each  UKjde,  the  note  on  which  the  recitation  is 
BMde  In  each  Psalm  or  Canticle  tone. 

One  pecttU»rity  of  tbew  anoient  ioalee  to  modem 
ears  is,  that  the  phtfe  of  tlie  •etnitenes  ireries 
in  each;  in  the  Dorian  m-currinj^  l)itween 
the  and  and  jid,  6th  and  7th  notes;  in  the 
Phrygian  between  the  ist  and  and,  5th  and  6th, 
and  Si  I  on.  The  ran>,'c  of  not*»s,  from  thv  lowest 
to  the  highest,  in  any  ancient  melody  (seldom 
enceeding  8  or  9  notes)  partly  detsnniaes  the 
ni  "d'-  tn  uliich  it  Ih_1()I);,'«.  In  .«'im<-  cases,  melo- 
dice  uf  BUiiiil  coniiuuis  have  their  Ti  ne  determined 
by  the  li'iual  of  other  portions  of  I'lain  Song  pre- 
ce<Hn<x  Mid  following  them.  Tu  the  Dorian  »cale, 
for  exiuuple,  belong  mekKliutt  extending  from  D 
ijn  C)  upwards  and  having  D  as  their  Final. 

The  well-known  tune,  Luther's  '£in  feste 
Burg'  (see  p.  484a),  ranging  from  F,  its  key>note 
or  hnal,  to  the  octave,  may  be  mentioned  in 
iUostration  of  a  modem  tune  in  a  quasi-Authentic 
node* 

2.  To  the  4  Authentic,  St.  Creirnry  added 
4  '  Piagal,' «.«.  collateral  or  relative  uiiKles.  Each 
is  a  4th  below  its  eomsponding  original,  and 

iM  califHl  by  the  wime  nanje,  with  prefix 
hy|M>  (6ffo,  LkjIow),  as  followH  :  5.  HyiK>-dorian, 
6' Hypo-phrygian,  7.  lly{K>-lydian,  8.  liypo-mixo* 
lydian^  Each  scale  here  als<i  <,'iii>iNt»">f  a  {••erfect 
htth  and  a  perfect  fourth  ;  but  the  po«itiouii  are 
vevaned ;  the  firaitli  is  baw  below,  and  the  fifth 
above. 

>  Ib  aO  IImV  •xkmplrt  Oi<-  rtTial  1>  marV'^  br  k  brcre.  ftltd  Uie 
nonlBsiit lutt k •  nil  V.'  ji 
•  A.  •  I  •  -xi^M     Uiit  tha  AuUxnUe  Ksk«  art  tomrtinM  ckUnI 

II''  -  HnwiianiiHi.anb-trt  a»> 
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(T.) 


(8.) 


In  the  Plagal  scales  the  'Fbal*  is  no  longer 
the  lowest  note,  but  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
corre«<ponding  Authentic  scale.  Thus  the  Final 
of  the  Hy}H>-<lorian  mode  is  not  A  but  D,  and  a 
melody  in  that  mode,  though  ranging  finim  abovt 
A  to  A,  eodji  regularly  on  D,  as  in  Ae  Durian. 
Ah  an  extini>litic»tion  of  this,  we  may  mention 
Uandel's  '  Uanover,'  among  nuxiem  tunes,  which 
ranges  from  F  to  F,  bnt  Ins  its  Fbial  on  Bb. 
'Shotild  auld  acrjuaiataaoe  be  for;^ot '  is  alao  a 
siMxMuien  of  a  tune  in  a  Flagal  mode  deitcendinf 
aoout  a  fourth  below  its  final,  and  rising  alwve 
it  only  BIX  iinte«,  closing  U[K»n  the  final  of  its 
lone.  The  »eiiiitone«  in  each  scale  naturally  vaxy 
as  before.  The  Dominants  of  the  new  acafes  are 
in  each  case  a  third  below  those  of  the  old  ones, 
C  being  however  substituted  for  Bijin  the  Hypo> 
mixo-lydian,  an  it  ha<l  been  Ijefore  in  the  Phrygian, 
on  aoooont  of  the  irreigularity  of  the  relations 
between  BQ  and  the  F  Move  and  below. 

3.  Tilt,  system  was  afterwards  further  extended 
by  the  addition  of  two  more  Authentic  scales 
having  th<^  Finals  on  A  and  G,  and  their  Doni- 
nantM  on  K  and  G,  and  called  the  iEoliaa  (NCh^) 
and  Ionian  (No.  10) —  ' 

(9)  _  _  00.) 


Ssr  temrm 


loco. 


i 


and  two  corresponding;  Plagal  modes  the  HypcK 
ieolian  (So.  il)  and  Uypo-ionian  (No.  12) 

0*) 


Hve  Unctr, 


and  the  whole  formed  one  great  acheme,  in 
which  the  Avtiientic  modes  were  the  tst»  jnl* 

5th,  7th,  9th  and  iith,  and  the  Plagal  onea  tha 
2nd,  4th,  6th,  8th,  loth  and  l3th. 


No. 

l>«Nai- 

1 

Dorian 

DtoD 

D 

A 

2 

llyjio  dorian 

A  to  A 

D 

F 

8 

Fhr.viiiun 

KtoB 

E 

C 

4 

Hypo- Phrygian 

HtoB 

K 

A 

5 

Ljidmu 

FtoF 

F 

C 

6 

HypO'brdian 
Mixo  lydlan 

C  toC 

P 

A 

7 

U  toG 

G 

D 

8 

H  vpo-  inixo*lfdian 

UtoD 

G 

C 

» 

.£oluui 

AtoA 

A 

K 

1(1 

liypo-KoIian 

K  toE 

A 

C 

11 

Ionian 

V  to  C 

C 

1; 

12 

Ujrpo-iontan 

GttiQ 

c 

E 

4.  Some  inventory  or  innovators  have  how- 
ever broken  &om  the  trammels  of  the  perfect 

aahe  tbw 


diapmh  and 


law,  and 
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GREGORIAN  MODES. 

natnral  diatoiuo  mode*  14  in  noml>er — a  to  each 
of  th«  7  imtiiml  not«i<->adiiiftt{iig  the  proeeiibed 

BJ;  a.-*  a  Finnl  fur  a  quasi-Authentic  and  quasi- 
PUupd  p«irof  modes — Looram  and  Uypo  locrian. 
It  does  net  howerer  appear  that  nore  than  1  a  or 

\>,  at  the  inrwt  have  ever  betn  found  in  any 
Hitual  Service-buukB.  In  some  of  these  booka  we 
And  the  9th,  loih,  i lUi.  and  lath  tranapoeed  and 

placed  under  the  hpa<l  of  one  or  other  of  the  first 
eight  with  the  title  '  formeriy  the  oth.  loth.'  etc. 
In  the  recent  RatiabMl  edltunia  of  Ritual  mufiic 
all  14  mo«le8  are  however  CfuinttHl.  so  t!iat  tlie  i  ith 
and  1 3th  above  are  styled  the  i  ^tli  and  14th. 

5.  8ach  is  the  baaiH  on  which  tht-  arrani,'«ment 
of  the  whole  iMxly  of  Ritual  music  of  the  We«tem 
Chiirt-htsi,  including;  the  Reforme<l  Chunh  of 
England  —  and  prolwibly  that  f>f  the  Eastern 
Churchee  also — is  founded.  The  'Accenttt'  for 
Collects,  the  Verses  and  ReH{KinHes,  Psalm  and 
CSanticle  t^joee,  Introits,  Antiphons,  Kyries, 
Sanctus,  Gloria  in  Exoeliis,  Agnus,  Osanna, 
Benedictus,  Communio,  Snrsum  oorda,  Proses 
or  Se<iuencee,  Prefaces,  Office-hyuinK,  the  Nioaie 
Creed,  and  spedal  Offieea  and  Services  as  mrinted 
by  antbority  in  the  imrfow  Antipboittb,  Trocea- 
himikiIm.  Hyiimalri.  Gradualfl,  and  Rituals  in  Latin, 
and  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
Bolad,  an  belong  to  this  apadM  of  MMved  nrosie. 
[See  Mot>Es,  pLAiJfSojfO,  To^•K^?.l  [T.H.] 

ORES  HAM  MUSICAL  PROFESSORS  PI  TP. 
In  the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Gre»iham.  the  founder 
of  the  eoUege  hotlilin  hi.«i  name  in  the  city  uf 
London,  provisian  wm  made  for  several  professor- 
shipe,  and  for  tbe  'lailarie*  of  a  person  ' mete  to 
rede  the  lecture  of  muncke'  in  the  college.  Sir 
Thomas  died  on  Not.  ai,  IS79»  *^  ^  widow 
on  Nov.  3,  i5(>6,  upon  inildi  tiie  proviaioii  for 
tbe  lectares  took  effect,  the  civic  authorities 
requesting  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridcre  to  neminate  persons  properly  qualified  as 
pruf(.:-,MirHi.  Dr.  .T>'iii  I'ull  wa«  appointed  the 
first  Prufenor  of  Music  by  the  speciAl  recom- 
mendation of  Qoeen  Eliiabekb.  The  ordinaooe 
adopted  cimf^'miiii:  the  music  lecture,  at'cording 
to  Stowe  (Strj-pe  «  edition)^  ran  as  follows: — 
■Tbe  sohmn  mude  leetore  is  to  be  read  twice 
every  week  in  manner  following:  viz. — the  theo- 
rique  part  for  half  an  hour,  and  the  practique, 
by  concert  of  voice  or  instruments,  for  the  rest 
of  the  hour ;  wherefif  the  first  U-cture  to  be  in 
the  Latin  tongue  and  the  second  in  the  English 
toogne.  The  days  appointed  for  the  solemn 
lectures  of  nmsic  are  Tliursday  and  Saturday  in 
the  afternoon  lietween  the  lumrn  of  three  and  four ; 
and  because  at  this  time  1  )r.  Bull  i^  recommended 
to  the  place  by  the  Queen's  most  exotlleut 
Majesty  being  not  able  to  speak  I^tin,  liis 
leettBeaare  permitted  to  be  altogether  in  English 
so  long  as  he  shall  continue  the  place  of  the 
music  lectorOT  there.'  At  first  the  Professors 
were  giten  apartments  in  the  college  and  a 
■tipend  of  £50  a  year,  but  in  flw  Sth  ^  Geo.  Ill 
an  Act  was  paned  enabHtig  tbe  leefcoten  to 
marry,  any  n->trirtion  iu  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's 
will  notwithstanding,  and  also  giving  them  £50 
ft  7«ar  in  Uea  of  «Mir  ■partawati.  For  masy 
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years  the  Professors  had  no  knowled^  of  music, 
and  were  utterly  u  {qualified  to  lecture  upon  it. 

Thf  following'  i»  a  li.-t  df  the  pn)fess"ni,  with  the 
date  of  their  amx  intments:  —  (i)  John  Bull, 
Mas.  Doe.,  (resigned  on  bte  manlaM); 

{i\  Thoumn  naytnu.  1  )octor  of  Me<Hcine,  1007; 
(3)  Rev.  John  Tavemer,  M.A.,  1610,  elected  at 
the  age  of  a6,  anbse^uently  Rector  of  Stoke 
Newinj,'ton  ;  (4)  Dr.  Rtchani  Kiii_'ht.  jiliVBTcian, 
1638 ;  (5)  Sir  W,  Petty,  I>ocU)r  of  Medicine, 
1650 ;  (6)  Sir  Thomas  Baynee,  Dootor  of  Medi> 
cine,  1660,  ejected  from  office  by  a  vote  of  the 
committee;  (")  Rev.  John  Newey,  M.A.,  in- 
cumbent of  Itching  Abliotts  and  Avington,  Hants, 
161)6;  (8)  Rev.  r>r.  R.  Shippen,  Principal  of 
Brasenose  Collie,  Oxfonl,  and  liector  of  White- 
chapel,  I7*>5!  (9)  Edward  Shippen,  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  1710;  (10)  John  Gordon,  barrister  at 
law  of  Gray's  Inn,  1723  ;  (11)  Thomas  Browne, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  TWnity  College,  Cambridge^ 
'739'  elected  by  an  equality  of  votes,  and  toe 
committee  proceeded  to  a  second  election ;  (12) 
Charles  Gardner,  1739;  (13)  Thomas  Griffin, 
1 762 ;  (14)  Theodore  Aylward,  assistant  director 
er  tiie  Haadd  ComineraonKtioiD  and  oiganist  of 
St.  George's,  Windsor;  (15)  R.  J.  S.  Stevens 
the  composer.  iKoi ;  (16)  Edward  Taylor,  1837 ; 
(17)  Henry  WyMe,  Hue.  Doe.,  1863.  In  183a 
and  for  some  years  after,  a  medal  wa»  pi\  cri  in 
commemoration  of  Sir  Thomas  Greeham  for  the 
best  cboral  work,  tiie  judges  being  tbe  (Mbrd 
ProfeHHor,  Dr.  Crotch  ;  the  Gresham  Profi  ^■<or, 
Mr. Stevens;  and  Mr.  Horsley;  and  the  work  was 
Hung  at  a  eommemoration  servioe  at  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsn^te,  which  ha4l  l^een  Sir  Thomas's  parish 
church.  Tbe  Music  Lectures  at  the  CoUcufe  are 
now  given  in  the  eveaiag,  in  EniKdinh,  on  days 
announced  in  the  new^paiiers,  and  the  adiiiiNsion 
to  them  is  free.  For  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  tiie  intentions  of  the  founder  were  at  one 
time  set  at  naught  see  Ghifpin,  Thos.     [C  M.] 

GH^TRIT,  AiTDBi  EaiiEST  Modests,  bom 
FM>.  II,  1741,  at  li^,  on  the  groand-floor  of 

a  small  house  in  tlio  Rue  des  iWcollets,  now 
No.  38.  His  father,  a  poor  violinist,  placed  him 
at  6  yean  old  in  tbe  dioir  of  St.  Denis ;  but 
under  the  harsh  treatment  of  his  mnj*ter  tbe 
little  chorister  showAl  no  aptitu<le  for  muuic, 
and  at  II  was  dismissed  as  incapable.  His  next 
master,  I^clen-,  as  gentle  as  thefonnf  r  liad  been 
cruel,  made  him  a  gfxnl  reader;  aiui  lioiekin, 
organist,  taught  bim  harmony.  His  ta«te  ivK 
music  was  however  ih  vclopcd  by  listening  to  the 
operas  of  Pergolesi,  Galup^i,  Jomelli,  etc.,  per- 
formed by  a  company  of  Itahan  singers  with  Baatn 
an  conductor.  After  a  year  spent  in  this  manner 
an  irresistible  Impulse  urged  him  to  oompoec ; 
in  vun  the  nmltre  de  chapelle  tried  to  teach 
him  counterpoint — he  longed  to  give  expreesion 
to  the  thoughts  that  were  bundnff  for  utterance; 
and  as  his  first  attempt,  produced  at  liege 
in  1758  fix  small  qrmpiumi«a»  and  in  1759 
a  'messe  aolenndle '  for  4  vdoes,  none  of  wluch 
have  W-fn  publisht'd.  These  compositions  secured 
him  the  protection  of  the  Chanoine  du  HarUz. 
who  ftinuahed  bin  witli  liw  means  of  goiiig 
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to  Rome.  Leftving  hia  tt»tfv«  elty  fn  Mairdi 

1759.  ho  travelled  on  fiiot,  n-ith  a  sinu'^gler  for 
Ms  oumpuiion'.  On  hia  arrival  at  K<mie  he 
was  reonved  into  the  'Coll^'  de  Li^ge,*  founded 

by  a  Lii  >;(.f»i8  named  Darcia  for  the  lionelit  of 
hu  towutuuen,  who  were  permitted  to  reside 
there  for  five  yean  while  oompleting  (heir  npedfio 
stiiflieH,  His  master  f  r  counterpoint  and  com- 
poaitiun  waa  Uavali,  who  dismiaaed  him  as 
Aopdeady  ignoraat.  Qrdtey  never  did  under- 
Ktand  the  Hcienoo  of  harmony ;  his  mission  was 
to  enforce  the  expression  of  words  by  melody,  and 
to  oompose  operas.  During  his  stay  in  Rome 
he  composed  a  'De  pn>fuiidi.s'  hikI  ^ome  motets' 
which  have  not  been  jtublished,  and  an  inter- 
mezzo called  'Le  Vendemmianti,'  for  the  Aliberti 
theatre.  Although  the  work  of  a  foreif,'ner  this 
operetta  was  successful,  and  might  have  intro- 
duced hitn  to  more  inqMrtant  theatrea;  but 
Gretry  having  read  the  score  of  Monsigny'a 
'Rose  et  Colas'  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
French  opera-comicjue  was  his  vocation.  To 
get  (0  Faria  now  became  hia  one  idea.  He  left 
Borne  Jan.  I,  1767,  and  having  readied  Geneva 
asked  Voltaire  to  write  him  a  good  libretto 
fur  an  op^-oomique,  a  task  which  Voltaire 
waa  incapaUa  of  performing  and  had  the  tact 
til  decline.  At  Geneva  he  supported  himself 
for  a  year  by  teaehing  ainging ;  and  produced 
'IsabeUe  et  Gertrude,*  ft  one-aot  opera  by 
Favurt  nn  a  .subjwt  sn;:ijc.>-ted  by  Voltaire, 
and  previously  aet  to  music  by  iilaise.^  At 
length,  by  tlie  adviee  of  the  owner  of  Femey 
himself,  Gretry  went  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained 
from  an  amateur  the  libretto  of  '  Lee  Manages 
Semnitee'  in  three  acta.  This  work  waa  not 
perfiinned  at  that  time,  but  its  public  rehearnaLs 
procured  him  the  i);itrona^'e  of  I'uunt  dc  Crciitz 
the  Swediah  Amb.'i.'vsndor,  and  as  .'i  con><(-<)iK  nce 
of  tb.-vt,  a  two-act  libivltu  by  ^MiirniouU'l,  '  Le 
llurou,'  buccejisfully  jurtormed  Aug.  io,  17OS. 
This  opera  waa  followed  by  'Ludle*  (i7(>9), 
which  contains  the  duet  '  Oh  {)eiit-on  <'tre  mieux 
qu'au  Kcin  de  Hafamille/  which  Ix  cauit!  ao  popular 
and  played  so  aingular  a  part  on  more  than  one 
hiatoricai  *  oocaaion ;  and  by '  Le  Tableau  jmrlant, ' 
an  OTiginal  and  extremely  comic  piece,  and  one  of 
Gn?trj''8  very  best.  What  life  and  spirit  there 
nre  iu  this  refined  jesting !  How  natural  and 
clwrming  are  the  melodies,  with  their  slulfully 
varied,  Imt  always  animated  rhythm!  How  pret- 
tily does  Isabeile  make  fun  of  old  Cassandre  and 
hia  antiquated  love-maldng!  How  a]>propriate, 
and  bow  thoroughly  in  keeping  is  the  a<_'tion 
of  each  individual  on  the  atage  i  How  pointed 
and  dnunatie  the  duet  between  Pierrot  and 
Colunjiiine  I  Grimm  was  ri_;Iit  in  proclaiming 
'  Le  Tableau  parlant '  a  real  masterpiece. 

Gr«>try  now  ahowed  hia  veraatility  by  compodng 
no  It'HH  than  3  operas,  nil  produced  in  1770 — 'Le 
iSylvaiu,'  of  which  not  even  the  ovor-ratud  duet 
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*D»Di  le  iein  d*ttn  p^re'  aurvivea;  'Lea  deux 
Avares,'  which  contains  a  good  oi>mic  duet,  a 
march,  and  a  Janiaaariea*  diMua^  atill  heard  with 
i  pleasure ;  and  *L*Aniiti£  k  r^prenve^*  an  mXtt- 

fVrent  conudy  in  two  ;ict-i,  reduced  to  one  in 
1775  Favart>  without  improving  either  piece 
or  muaie.  'Zemire  et  Aaor*  (Dee.  16,  1771) 
at  once  phiced  Gn'try  in  the  rank  of  cre.itive 
artists.  Uis  fertility  iu  ideaa  waa  mar\-cUuu% 
and  he  regularly  supplied  both  the  Com<tidie  Ita- 
lienneand  the  Thi^.-itre  Favart,  where  he  produced 
succesaively  '  L'Ami  do  la  maiaon.'  3  acM 
(Footainebleau  Oct.  1771,  and  Paria  Manh  14, 
1772);  '  Le  Magnifique,'  3  acts  (1773',  the 
overture  of  which  contains  the  air  '  Vive  Heoii 
IV'  meet  effe<ttively  combined  with  anethir 
subject;  'La  Ro^iire  de  Salency '  in  4  act^ 
afterwards  reduced  to  3  (.1774'^,  wbii  h  c^mtaini 
a  rnnaritaMe  duet  between  two  j  .dous  young 
women,  and  the  pretty  mebidy  '  Ma  barqea 
le'gere,'  so  well  arranged  by  Dussek  for  the  piano; 
'  La  fausse  Magie,'  2  acta»  with  the  ayllabic  dnet 
between  the  two  old  men,  an  excellent  piece; 
'  Lefi  Manages  8amnites,*a  work  which  he  rewrote 
several  times  but  which  never  becAme  popular, 
though  the  march  aopplied  Mozart  with  a 
theme  for  Variationa;  'Hatrooo,^  a  burle«quc  io 
4  acts  comjxjHed  for  the  court-theatre  at  Fimtaine- 
bleau  (1777)  and  imauooeaafully  performed  in 
Paris  (1778)  against  the  widi  of  Grdtry;  'Le 
Jugement  de  Mida.s,'  3  acta  (1 778),  in  which  he 
aatiriaed  French  muaic  of  the  old  atyk^  and 
eapecially  the  manner  in  which  it  wm  rendered 
by  the  bingers  of  the  Acadcuue ;  'L'-Vmaut 
jaloux,'  3  acta  (1778J — in  the  2nd  act  an  ex- 
quisite aerenade;  'Lea  Ev^teementa  impr^ma* 
(I779\  in  3  acts,  containing  2  airs  once  jw>palar, 
now  forgotten;  'Aucassln  et  Nieolette,'  3  acta 
(1780),  in  which  lie  mdeavoored  unsucoeaBfuIly 
to  imitate  ancient  music;  'T})alie  au  Noureau 
'I'luVitre,'  a  prologue  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
Salle  Favart  (17S3) :  'Th^ore  et  Paulin,'  lyije 
ci>medy  in  3  act.",  which  failed  a*  firyt,  and  waa 
afterwards  given  in  2  acts  umitr  liie  title  of 
'  L'Epreove  villageoise  '  with  mark<>d  and  well> 
merited  succosa  ;  '  Kicluml  Gojur  d  -  Li.m.*  3  acts 
^Oct.  ai,  1784),  tlie  fine-it  of  ail  hL*  wurks, 
containing  the  air.  '  O  Richard,  6  mon  roi. 
Tunivcra  t'abaudonne,'  which  became  of  hittoric 
importance  at  Versailles,  Oct.  I.  1 789  ;  and  '  Une 
fievre  brulante.'  on  which  Beethoven  wrote  vari^ 
tious.  'Les  Mdprisea  par  reeseiublance,*  opera 
in  3  acts  ( 1 786)  now  justly  forgotten ;  •  Le  Comte 
d'  AllM-rt,'  2  acts  (17S7),  the  success  of  which  waa 
secured  by  Mme.  Dugazon;  'La  Suite  du  Comta 
d'AIbert,'  i  act  U 787) ;  '  Le  Priaonnier  Anglnii^* 
3  acta  (,I7'*'7%  rcvivt.l  in  1793  as  'Clarice  at 
Helton,'  without  making  a  more  favourable  ia!> 
priission ;  '  Le  Rival  omifident/  opera  in  a  eelat 
wliich  failed  in  spite  of  a  plca^inL;  arietta  and 
a  graceful  rondo;  '  Uaoul  Barbe-Bleue,'  j  acta 
(1789),  a  weak  prodnctiott  qmokly  focgottea; 
'Pierre  le  Grand,'  3  acts  (1790),  in  wh^sh  the 
aearoh  atter  local  colouring  ia  aomew^  te» 
^ppennt;  *Guillaume  TaO.  in  3  acta  (1791X 
oomtnimng  >  round  and  »  ^iUB«et»  kpg  &iuuii>Mi 
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'Basile,*  I  act  (1793):  'Lm  deax  Couventa,' 
3  acts  (1793);  'Joseph  6am.*  i  act  (1794), 
a  fttt'  f  lit  rirrongtiutct ;  '('alliiis,'  i  act  (1794). 
a  republican  piece,  of  which  the  so-called  Greek 
mane  »  justly  forgotten,  though  one  of  Hoff- 
mami^t  liaw  has  aiwrtTed-— 

*Q— ad  iKWM  —OM  towali,  bom  a^jJitMoiM  jfimVt 

*LifT»eth,'  3  acts  (1797^  which  contains  a 
romance  that  has  not  yet  lost  its  charm ;  '  Le 
BarbiOT  de  vfllage^*  i  aot  (1797);  and  'EUiea,* 

3  actH  (t799\  which  was  a  finsco. 

Lon^  aH  this  li.st  in,  it  does  not  include  all 
Qt^gj  s  dramatic  works.  Not  content  with  sup- 
plying pieces  for  the  Opi'ra  Coiiiiiiue,  Iuh  amlii- 
tion  was  to  distinguish  himKelf  at  the  Aca<lemie 
de  Musi(}ue.  Here  he  produced  '  C<5phale  et 
Procris,'  3  acts  (177.^),  of  which  the  only  number 
worthy  of  notice  was  the  duet  '  Donne  la  moi ' ; 
•Les  trois  Ages  de  I'Op^*  (I77^),  a  prologue 
received  with  indifference ;  *  Andromaque,'  3  acts 
(1780),  the  principal  r6te  of  which  is  accom- 
panied throughout  bv  3  flutes  in  hamMny; 
'Emilie*  ('la  Belle  Esdave*  1781),  unsuccess- 
fully introduced  as  the  5th  act  of  the  ballet 
'La  Ft^te  de  Mhn';  'La  double  Epreuve,  ou 
Colinette  k  la  Gour/  3  acta  (1782),  the  finalo 
of  Hbm  fint  ant  fiill  of  dnnwtfe  tra^ ;  'L*Em- 
bavras  des  richc;<.seH,'  3  acts  (1783),  a  complete 
fdlure;  'La  C'aravane  du  Caire/  3 acts  (1784), 
the  words  by  the  Count  de  Prov«noe,  afterwaida 
Louis  XVllI — .IS  ciiriiplete  a  Hucce!<s,  <>\vini^  prin- 
dpally  to  the  ballets,  and  the  picturesque  scene 
or  the  Immmt;  it  was  performed  ao  um  than 
2io6  timaa ;  *  Panurgc  dans  I'tle  dea  Laiitemes,' 
3  acta  (1785),  a  not  very  lively  oomio  opera; 
'AmpUtiyoii,*  3  acts  (1788),  fiadly  reoeiTed; 
'A^pasie,'  3  acts  (1789),  a  partial  Huccew  ;  'Denys 
le  TvTan'  (1794),  I  act,  a  pUct  de  eirconttance 
which  the  composer  did  well  not  to  paUish; 
'I,a  Ho^^iJ  re  r-'p'iMicaine '  (1794),  I  act,  another 
j/itct  tie  circi»u((tiicr  perfoniied  under  the  title 
'Ia  FMe  da  la  rai^on'— one  of  the  aoeneo 
represented  a  church  with  an  ortjan  on  the 
atage  to  accompany  the  sacred  choruses  ;  '  Ana- 
ordon  chez  Polycra'te/  3  acta  (1797),  containing 
an  air  and  a  trio  long  favourites;  ' Ije  Casque  et 
le«  Colombes,*  I  act  (1801),  |)erfonned  only  3 
times :  and  '  Dclphis  ct  MopHa,'  2  Mta  (1803), 
which  met  with  but  little  better  fate. 

The  question  arises,  out  of  all  these  50  operas 
produced  in  Paris,  how  many  are  there  besides 
'Le  Tableau  parlant'  which  deserve  special 
afwntioQ  I  •  ZAnin  et  Aior,* '  L'Amant  jaloux ,' 
*  L' Epreuve  vilhageoise,'  and  above  all  '  Richard,' 
which  ia  sUU  perfonned  with  auoceaa,  and  of 
which  nearly  evesy  number  deaenrea  to  be 
P]-' '  ifi'  <1.  are  those  we  !<hciiM  select.  In  treating 
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aubiects  of  a  more  ambitious  stamp,  such  as '  Pierre 
lo  Grand*  and  'Guillaome  Tell,*  Gn^try  did 

vi'-lciice        his  nature.    I'.rn.ml   aii'l  vi^orKU.M 


conceptions  were  not  within  hin  nuige,  because 
4bey  require  not  only  sustained  emrt,  but  a 
tt  i'n>M-.,'h  mastery  of  harmony  and  itiNtrunienta- 
tiim,  uud  tliis  he  did  ni>t  possess.  He  scarcely 
•Tor  wrote  tor  mon  tban  two  voioei^  and  b 


manifestly  perplexed  by  the  entrance  of  a  third, 
OS  a  glance  at  the  trio-duet  in  *  Z^mire  et  Azor  * 

will  show,  *  You  nii^'ht  drive  a  C'>:u-h  and  four 
between  the  bass  and  the  first  fiddle '  was  wit- 
tily said  of  his  tUn  harmonlea.  But  though  It 
ui:w  ho  th<inL;]it  lucc.^sary  at  the  pre!*ent  day  to 
reiufurce  his  mea^^  orchestration,  his  bailees  are 
ao  well  ohoeeii,  ud  fbnn  raeh  good  hamony, 
that  it  is  ofltn  extremely  difficult  tn  .uM  coniple- 
mentaty  parU  to  the  two  in  the  ori^^al  score.' 
And  Gr^try'a  Instromentatioii  though  poor  la  not 
wanting  in  ctilour  when  occa.sion  serves.  More- 
over ho  was  aware  of  hiti  defects  as  well  as  of 
his  capacities.  *  In  the  midst  of  popular  applause 
how  (lis>atisfied  an  artist  often  fe<>ln  with  his 
own  work ! '  h"  exclaims  at  the  end  of  his  analysis 
of '  Huron.'  Elsewhere  in  speaking  of  his  works 
as  a  whole,  he  puts  the  followini,'  wnnls  into 
Gluck's  mouth.  'You  received  from  >iiituio  the 
gift  of  appropriate  melfKly,  but  iu  giving  you 
this  talent  she  witlibeld  that  of  strict  and 
complicated  harmony.'  This  is  true  self-know- 
ledge, and  by  such  remarioi  Grteyhaa  ihortened 
and  simplified  our  taslc. 

The  qualities  in  his  music  which  most  excite 
our  a<biiiratiftn  are,  his  perfect  understanding  of 
the  right  proportions  to  be  given  both  to  the 
enaemble,  and  to  eadi  aeparate  part  of  an  opera, 
and  hi.H  [inw.  r  of  ciun-  cting  and  Ofwlving  the 
scenes,  faithfully  interpreting  the  wonb,  and 
tradng  the  lineaments,  ao  to  speak,  of  hia  charao> 
ters  by  means  of  tin's  fidt  lity  of  expression  in  the 
music.  While  thus  taking  declamation  as  his 
guide,  and  believing  that  'the  most  skilful 
musician  was  he  who  could  best  mctaiiinrjihoae 
declamation  into  melody,'  Gr<$try  little  thought 
that  the  day  would  come  when  MAul  wonld 
Kiy  of  him  that  'what  he  wrote  was  very 
clever,  but  it  was  not  music'  ('il  faisait  de 
rea|»it  et  non  de  la  musique  *).  No  doubt  he 
carrieti  his  sy?<tem  too  far;  he  did  n»t  see 
that  by  trying  Uj  follow  the  words  too  literally 
a  compoeer  may  deprive  his  phrast>H  of  cas« 
and  charm,  and  sacriHce  the  t;<  nt  r.il  ctTtot  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  many  trilling  ones— a  most 
si-rious  fault.  But  in  spite  of  Ua  weakness  for 
details — the  defect  of  many  a  painter— G retry 
is  a  model  one  never  wearies  of  studying.  He 
excelled  in  the  simple  p.istoral  ifyle,  in  the 
touohiag  and  pathetic,  and  in  oonuc  opera  at 
onoe  oomie  and  not  trivial.  By  means  of  his 
rich  imagination,  thorouLjh  acquaintance  with 
stage  business,  and  love  fur  drunatic  truth,  he 
created  a  whole  world  of  characters  drawn  to  the 
life;  and  by  his  LfT'-it  intclh'^'cnce,  and  the 
essentially  French  bent  of  his  uenius  he  almost 
dcservee  to  be  oalled  the  *M(Hihr»  of  music,*  • 
title  as  overwhelming  as  it  is  hnimuniMi',  but 
which  his  passionate  admirers  liavu  not  hebitated 
to  beatow  on  hun. 

A  witty  and  brilliant  talker,  and  a  friend  of 
infiuential  literary  men,  Gretry  poasessed  many 
powerful  patnma  at  the  IVaneh  ooor^  and  waa 
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the  recipient  of  pensioiirt  and  distinctions  of 
all  Idnds.  In  1785  the  municipality  of  Paris 
named  one  of  the  streeta  near  the  Com<^die 
Italicnne  after  him,  and  in  the  previouti  year 
the  Prinoe>Biahop  of  Li^  had  made  him  one 
of  hia  inivy*ooaiiotUors.  On  the  foundation  of 
the  ObikMnratoin  he  wa«  ap]>uitiied  an  inspector, 
a  post  which  he  resigned  in  a  year.  When  the 
Institut  was  farmed  at  the  lame  tima  (1795) 
b«  was  ehoMM  to  an  one  of  tin  time  pfauwa 
reeervetl  for  mtuioal  oomposem.  Nap<jle<)n  inaJo 
him  a  Chevalfar  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  on 
tho  iutitntioa  «f  the  onibr  in  iSot,  nd  also 
granted  him  a  penaion  to  oompaMate  far  hia  lowBi 
tho  Revolntioa. 

A  oMwr  ao  mMenifal  waa  WuAf  to  infenrieate^ 

and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Gn^try  had 
a  firm  belief  in  his  own  merits,  and  thought 
hinuelf  almost  infallible.  He  has  left  us  several 
reconls  of  his  vanity  both  artistic  and  intel- 
lectual. The  hntt  in  his  '  M^noin^  ou  Essais 
aiir  la  mudque,'  published  in  i  vol.  in  1  and 
reprinted  in  1797  witli  two  ailditional  voIh.,  said 
to  havo  been  edited  by  his  friend  Lcjfrand,  a 

Crofessor  of  rhetoric.  The  first  part  only  is 
iteresting,  and  as  has  been  aptly  said,  it  should 
be  called  '  Essais  sur  ma  musiquo.'  In  1802  he 
hrou^'ht  out  '  M^thodo  simple  pour  apprendre  h 
prdluder  en  peu  de  temps  avoc  toutes  lea  rea- 
ionroea  de  I^hannonle,*  a  pamphlet  of  95  pages 
with  lithograph  portrait,  in  which  he  exhibits 
both  the  inautficienoy  of  hia  atodiea,  and  hia  want 
of  natnral  talent  far  harmony.  Hb  3  vela  'De 
la  Writt'  :  co  que  nous  fdmes.  ce  que  nous 
sommes,  ce  que  nous  devriooa  4tre'  (180%)  are 
aimply  a  pretentions  itatement  of  Us  political 
and  .s<M^iaI  o]>iQion%  witbnnMtka  on  the  feelin<^'^!<, 
and  the  best  uMaas  of  A^*»fct»ig  and  expresaiug 
then  by  ninrie, 

Ort^try  had  bonght  TErmitac^o'  near  Mont- 
morency, formerly  the  residence  ol  Roussoau,  and 
it  was  Uiere  he  died,  Sept.  24, 181  ^.  Three  days 
nfterwanls  (J7th)  Paris  honoured  his  n/tnains 
with  a  splendid  funeral ;  touching  and  elo(jueut 
eulogiuiiiii  were  pronounced  over  hia  gMTO  by 
Bouilly  on  behalf  of  the  dramatic  authors,  and 
liilehul  in  tlic  name  of  the  musicians.  A  year 
later,  at  a  Bf>ecial  meeting  OB  Oct.  I,  1814,  Joa- 
chim de  Breton,  permanent  secretary  of  the 
AcadtSmie  des  Beaux- Arts  read  a  '  Notice  sur  la 
vie  et  les  ouvragee  d' Andr^  Ernest  Gr^try.'  Since 
then  auajf  Iriogntphiea  and  critiquea  have  beoi 
pnblidied;  the  most  important  are— 'Gn^try  en 
amille'  (Paris  1815,  ismo.)  by  A.  J.  Gn^try.  his 
napbew ;  '  Beoueil  do  lettrea  Unites  a  Gr^try,  ou 
h  aoB  sttjet,'  liy  the  Ckmite  de  Llvry  (Paris,  i 809, 
8vo.)  ;  '  KHs.ai  sur  Grdfry  *  (Liege  i8ji,  8vo.^  by 
M.  de  Gerlaohe,  and  F^tia'a  article.  [See  Fsjl- 
umr.'] 

'DiLTc  arc  many  pnrtraitsi  of  Grctry.  One  of 
the  best  was  drawn  and  engraved  by  'his  friend' 
Moreau  the  younger.  Another  engraving  is  by 
Cathelin  (1785),  from  the  portnit  by  Budnme 

Lebrun,  with  the  lines : 

*Phr  des  ploiiin        et  de  tenssee  slarmet 
Os  puiMwit  JbMlianlauc  ealms  Qtt  tEoaUa  aM  MOi; 


OBIBO. 

VrIi  de  MB  amitltf  peut-on  QnOtn-  lea  cfisrmsa 

Sail"  !  tralor  au  moins  mii  en  -ir  :«  »  «  1al^•nt^.■ 

Besides  these  there  ore  Isabey's  portrait  en- 
graved by  P.  Simon ;  that  taken  by  the  *  phy* 
(donotrace '  and  engraved  by  Quenedey  in  1  S'o?  ; 
those  of  Forget  and  P.  Adam ;  and  finally 
Maurin's  lithograph  from  the  portrait  by  nnl.<ert 
I^f^vre.  In  his  youth  he  is  said  to  have  n'«»-tiil  led 
Pergoleai  both  in  face  and  figure.  Cointv  Livrj 
had  a  atatue  made  of  him  in  marble,  and  placed 
it  at  the  entran'-<-  of  ilie  ohi  Tlie4tre  Fc_\deau; 
it  is  not  known  what  has  l>ecome  of  it.  The 
'foyer'  of  the  present  Optra  Comique,  contains 
only  a  bust  of  him.  In  1S42  a  statue  by  Geefc 
was  inaugurated  at  Li^ge ;  being  coloHai  it  ii 
not  a  good  representation,  as  Gr^tljwne  obmS 
in  aiatttre,  and  of  delicate  health. 

Gi^try  had  three  daughters.  The  aeoond, 
LuciLE,  bom  in  Paris  1773,  was  only  13  when 
her  one- act  opera  '  Le  Mwriage  d' Antonio^'  in- 
strumented by  her  fitther,  waa  aoeeearfiJly 
performed  at  the  Op+^ra  Comique  (17^6^  In 
1787  she  produoed  'Toinette  et  Louis,'  in  2  acts, 
wnieh  wna  not  well  leoeived.  Thia  gifted  Tonng 
musician  made  aa  vnhnp|iff  marriage,  aai  died 
in  1793. 

We  may  mention  in  oonelniloa  tim*  Gtikj 

spent  his  last  years  in  writing  6  vol«*  of  '  Sd> 
flexions  eur  I'art,'  which  however  have  not  be<1l 
published.  He  also  left  5  M.S.  operas  in  3  acts 
— 'Alcindor  et  Zaide";  'Zim.'o';  '  Electre'j 
'Diogene  et  Alexandre '; '  Les  Maures  d'  Espagae*; 
and  '  Zebnar,  00 1' Aail*,*  in  «iw  act.  [G.C] 

GRIEG.  EnvARP,  composer  nnd  ]>'aiiis(t, bim 
Juno  15,  1843,  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  bow 
eondnctor  and  teacher  at  Ghriatianin.  He  came 
to  Li'ipsiic  in  1858,  and  remained  at  the  Conj«er- 
vatorium  for  four  years,  having  Hauptmann  and 
Richterae  maaten  for  harmony  and  oounterpoint, 
Riet?:  and  Reincckeforcomjvi.-iiti  'n  i  nil  M  >T(cLele* 
for  pianoforte  playing.  During  the  term  of  his 
studies  he  lived  mnetly  in  the  romantic  worida  of 
Schumann,  Mendelsi*ohn.an<l  rhopin.  w}i'>^i  w  .  .rkf 
then  gave  the  tune  to  the  entire  musical  life  of 
the  town,  and  eapecially  of  the  Conservatarium. 
lie  ha-s  since  become  aware  of  otJier  older  and 
newer  maiiture,  without  however  showing  very 
distinct  traces  of  their  influence  in  his  C(«npo«i- 
tions.  The  characteristic  Scandina>ian  fe.ii'ir*A  i  f 
Grieg's  musical  talent  took  a  tougilde  sliajte  sn',n 
after  his  return  to  the  north.  Dauii-h.  8weTii«h. 
and  Norwegian  Volkslioder  and  dances  abc^irbeJ 
his  fancy  more  than  the  study  of  any  great 
conii^Hisc-r  H  works ;  and  henceforth  his  conipositiaaa 
ore  marked  with  the  atamp  of  a  particular  mitiim- 
ality  more  clearly  than  that  of  any  man,  except 
perliaps  Chopin, 

{irieg  has  hitherto  published  the  foUowii^ 
wvrka:— 4  davfantffwe  (op.  i);  4  liedv 
(op.  2) ;  Poetische  Tunbilder  (op.  3) ;  6  Lie-icr 
(op.  4) ;  '  Melodien  dea  Herzena  —  on  Haas 
Andenena  aooga — (op.  5);  Hnmorarfcen  fir 
Piaaoforte  (op.  6) ;  Sonata  fiir  Pianoforte  (op. 
7);  Sonata  fur  Pianoforte  und  VitUin  vop.  8); 
Rnmanaen  nnd  Balladox  (op.  9):  JUaino 
mMiaen  (op.  io);  .*Im  HertiaW'  Phantaiie  fir 
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PiMMlbrto,  k  quatre  nuuns  (op.  Il);  Lyriiche 
B^kkdmk  fBr  PisBoforU  (op.  ta) ;  Sooiito  fUr 

Pianofnrto  iind  Violine  (op.  i  ^):  2  symphoruKclie 
iStucke  fur  Fianot'urte.  k  qiiatre  niaiiu  (op.  14) ; 
Bommm  (opw  15) ;  Concert  far  Piannf(irt«  and 
Orch«<t€r  (op.  16);  Norwcpiwhc  N'ulks-Licxler 
und  T.inxe  fiir  Piiinoforte  behaudult  (op.  17); 
Boman/.eu  und  Lieder,  3  UefU  (Ofk  18):  '  Bilder 
MIB  deni  Vollulebcn,'  neuo  fTtimoreskon  fur 
Ffanofaite  (op.  19);  *Var  Sudeiu  KUwter,'  for 
SoU,  DnaMMhflr  Old  OidiMtar  (op.  SO).  [E.D,] 

GRTEPENKERL,  Fuiedkich  Conrad,  pro- 
fessor at  the  Caruliaum  College  in  Brunswick, 
bom  at  Peine,  near  Hanover,  in  1783  ;  long 
tutor  in  the  Fellenberg  Intttitutiun  at  Uofwyl  in 
the  Canton  of  Ceme ;  died  at  Brunswick.  April 
6,  i949-  He  wrote  'Lehrbuch  der  ^Csthetik* 
(Brunswick  1827),  in  which  ho  applietl  Herbart'a 
philoMphical  theory  to  miwio;  and  was  the 
anthor  of  the  prefiue  to  the  exodlent  edition  of 
J.  S.  Bach's  inHtrunu'ntal  coriijMwitions,  edited  by 
himself  and  Uoitach,  and  published  by  Peters  of 
Leipidg.  Tills  woric  has  made  his  name  fiunfliar 
to  many  in  Kni^l.and. 

His  son  WuLFOAiro  Robkbt,  bom  May  4. 
1810,  al  Ho^l,  studied  at  Bnmswiok  and 
I/sipzit^,  was  aluo  an  cnthiiniaHtic  aniat<'ur,  and 
an  ardent  admirer  of  ^Meyerbeer'a  '  Huguenots' 
and  the  later  works  of  Berlioz.    He  wrote  '  Das 

ufikff'st,  (xler  die  Beethovencr'  ( ll^.^f^  and  41) ; 

*  Kittt-r  ik'rlioz  in  Brauuschwoij^'  (i^*4.^^  ;  '  l^ie 
Oper  der  Gegenwart'  (1847);  and  two  dramas, 
'  Koluspif^m;'  and  'Die  (jir<)iiili(*t^'n,'  to  which 
Litultl  oimpoHed  overtures.    He  died  at  BruuB- 

wiek.  Oek  17, 1868.  [F.Q.] 

6BIE8BACH,  Jomr  Hknrt,  bom  at  Wind- 
sor, June  ao,  1798,  was  eldest  son  of  Justin 
ChriBtian  Grietibach,  violoncellist  in  Queen  Char- 
liittc'M  l)and,  and  nephew  to  FViedrieh  Griesbach, 
the  oboe  player.  He  studied  musio  under  his 
uncle,  Geor^'u  Leopold  Jaoob  Griesbach,  and  at 
I  2  years  of  age  was  appointed  violuncelliHt  in 
the  Queen's  band.  He  then  studied  for  some 
years  under  KaUchreaner.  On  tlie  breaking  up 
of  the  Quet-n')*  ham!  at  her  <li  ath  he  came  to 
Xfondon  and  appeared  at  concerts  as  a  pianist. 
In  iSii  he  oomp(«ed  a  f^rmphony  and  a  capriooio 
for  pi;uiofortc  and  <in'lu'*ttra,  and  shortly  after- 
wards a  second  sympUuuy  for  the  Philhiuruionio 
Society.  Although  be  was  alter  this  time  prin- 
ct{»ally  engaged  in  tuition  he  found  time  to  pro- 
duce numerous  compositions  of  various  kinds,  and 
•Iso  to  attafal  to  no  tneaa  ekiU  in  aetranoiny, 
paintin;;  in  water  cnl.nirx,  entomolo-Ty,  and  nia- 
theinatics.     His  principal  oompositioos  were 

*  Belshaerar'e  Feast,*  an  ctatorioi,  written  in  1835 
with  a  view  to  stage  representation,  }>ut  Biich 
perfonnancea  being  inturdicte<l  he  some  yearn 
afterwards  remodelled  the  work,  and  it  wan  per- 
formed, under  the  title  of '  Daniel.'  l»y  the  Sacre4l 
Harmonic  Society  on  June  30,  1S54;  Overture 
and  Mimic  to  ShakH|>ere*ti  'Tempest';  'James 
the  First,  or.  The  Royal  Captive.'  operetta ;  '  The 
Goldsmith  of  West  Cheap,'  opera ;  '  Kblis,'  opera 
<nrtlnidMwl);  *1Ubj  Bwaa,*  uauM 


several  overtures  and  other  insUrumental  pieces, 
anthems  longs,  eantatas,  ftc.    He  also  wrote 

'An  AnslysiH  of  Musical  Sounds'  (published), 
and  'The  fundamental  elements  of  Counter* 
point,'  'The  Acoustic  Laws  of  Harmony,'  anl 

'  Tallies  shewinLT  the  variations  of  miit«ical  pitch 
from  the  time  uf  Handel  to  X859  '  (unpuhliulied). 
He  waH  1 4  times  a  director  of  the  Philhannonio 
Society.    He  die<l  Jan.  9,  1875.  [W.H.fl.] 

GRIESINGER,  Geoho  August,  deserves  a 
word  of  grateful  mention  for  his  charming  little 
work  on  Haydn — '  Biographische  NoUsen  iiber 
Joseph  Haydn  *  (i  a6  pa^)-— whioh  was  originally 
oommttnieated  to  the  Allg.  Mttstlc.  Zritnng  firom 
July  to  Sept.  1S09,  and  then  published  by 
Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel  in  1810.  Oriesiqger  waa  a 
'  I^egatioBe-Itath  *  of  the  Saxon  gOTemment,  and 
|xi8*ibly  attached  to  the  embassy  at  Vienna.  At 
any  rate  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Haydn 
tar  the  hwt  ten  yean  of  the  Ufe  of  the  latter,  and 
he  claima  to  repjrt  directly  from  lii.s  lips,  often 
in  hia  very  words.  His  work  was  used  by 
I'ramery  for  hit  *Notioeear  Haydn*  (Plarfs,  1810X 
hdt  <  >rieHingeroomplainii  that  his  Htateinentn  have 
often  l>een  widely  depart«jd  from,  and  in  one  case 
an  absolute  invention  introduced. 

Whether  he  wa.<<  the  same  Gricsinger  who 
founded  singing  societieu  and  public  concerts  in 
Stuttgert  10  or  1 2  years  after  Haydn's  death,  is 
not  apparent.    He  die<l  April  27,  1828.  [G.] 

GRIFFIN,  Gkobgx  Edoxhi^  pianist  and  oom- 
poser,  was  bom  Jan.  8,  1781.   At  rixteen  yeata 

of  age  made  his  first  ap[>earance  as  a  composer 
by  the  production  of  a  concerto  for  pianoforte 
and  oidMelva,  in  which  the  melcxly  of '  The  Blue 

Bell  of  Scotland'  was  introtluccd.  Ho  next 
published  a  P.  F.  sonata,  with  ad  libitum  violin, 
and  an  *Ode  to  Charity,*  inseribed  to  the 
8upjK)rter8  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  and  puMinhed 
in  1 806.  His  remaining  comp<^>t»itiunii,  with  the 
exception  of  three  quartets  for  stringed  instm* 
nienta,  wore  all  for  the  pianof>rto,  either  alone 
or  in  coujuncti<in  with  other  inHtrumcuta.  Thoy 
comprise  two  concert<w  for  P.  F.  and  oroheetra ; 
a  quartet  for  pianoforte  and  Btrings  ;  fotir  sonatas; 
five  rlivertimontos ;  four  rondos;  six  marcheti; 
lix  tin  i  a  capriccio ;  an  introduction  to  an 
arran<jcmcnt  of  the  military  movement  from 
Haydn'»  1  Jth  symphony;  and  two  sets  of  ijuad- 
rilles.  Gritfiu  was  one  of  the  original  meml>era 
of  the  PhilharauNUc  Society.  One  of  his  stringed 
quartets  was  given  by  that  b<j<ly  on  Feb.  28, 
1814,  and  his  P.  F.  quartet  on  April  14.  181 7, 
he  himself  nlaying  the  P.F.  part.  Griffin  waa 
stricken  witli  mortal  illness  whilst  attending  one 
of  the  Society's  cotutrtu,  and  died  a  few  ilays 
afterwards  in  May  1863.  His  oompositions  were 
formed  upon  clainoal  modeb,  and  were  eeteeined 
in  their  day,  although  now  Ihrgotten.  [W.H.H.] 

GRIFFIN,  Thomas,  an  organ  builder,  in  1741 
erected  an  organ  in  St.  Helen  a,  Bishop^gate,  and 
engaged  '  to  play  himself  or  provide  an  organist.* 
He  is  said  to  have  alio  built  organs  in  other  City 
churches.  On  Jan.  11,  1763  (heing  tlien  a 
ComnflB  fSwmiiilm^  iir  Langboom  Ward  and 
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one  of  the  Grcsham  C<imniittee\  he  was  app(nnted 
Pfofes^uir  nf  Music  in  Grosham  Ci)litrj;e  in  the 
room  of  Charle«  Gardner,  deceasfd.  He  seems 
to  have  been  totally  incapable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  the  office,  since  wc  learn  from  a  con- 
temporary newipraer  tb»l  on  Jul  m.  1763.  the 
day  appointed  far  nfa  (fa«t  leetme,  Jolm  Potter, 
who  had  acud  as  ili  juily  to  jiredecessor, 
appeMod  to  lecture  for  him,  but  the  audience 
muwd  to  liear  Idai,  niid  eompelled  him  toretira ; 
that  on  Feb.  1 2  foUowinjL;  Griffin  himself  appeared, 
apologisfd  for  hi^  aUienoe  on  Jan.  39,  which  he 
assured  the  audience  waa  omiag  aoUy  to  his  not 
having'  hnd  sufficii  nt  time  to  prepare  a  proper 
lecture,  and  then  retired  without  tiaying  more; 
and  that  he  soon  afterwards  delivered  a  lecture, 
which  lasted  II  minutes,  in  an  almost  inaudible 
tone  of  voice.  He  died  in  1771.  Hawkins  asiterts 
}i  i  1 1 1  to  have  been  a  barber.  He  was  more  probably 
of  the  Barber-Surgeons'  Company.  [^W.H.JELJ 

GRIMALDI.    See  NicoLl.vi. 

GRIMM,  Julius  Otto,  German  pianist  and 
eomposer  of  Mne  note ;  bom  1 830  at  Pemau  in 
Saxony ;  was  a  pujiil  of  the  Conservatorium  of 
Leipzig.  When  Grinun  had  Bniiihcd  the  course 
of  instruction  there,  he  found  employment  at 
Gottingai^  and  was  subsequently  iwpointed  oon- 
dvetor  of  the  Mttsflcvenln  at  Huiuter,  where 
]m  is  still  living  &a  a  teacher  of  singing  and 
pianoforte  playing.  He  has  hitherto  published 
pleoes  Ibr  the  pbnofbrto^  soi^  and  a  few 
OCOiheetral  corn poyit  ions,  nf  which  latter  his  '  Suite 
fa  oanon-fonn  has  made  the  rt)und  of  German 
oonosit'rooms  sucoessfully,  and  in  rn^int  of  clever 
workmuiship  desearvas  idl  tha  pnusa  it  has  met 
with.  [E.  D.] 

GRISAR,  Albert,  bom  at  Antwerp,  Dec,  26, 
1808,  was  intended  for  commerce,  and  with  that 
view  was  placed  in  a  house  of  business  at  Liver- 
pool. The  love  of  music  was  however  too  strong 
£>r  him,  and  after  a  few  struggles  with  his  family 
he  ran  away  to  Paris,  and  reached  it  only  a 
day  or  two  before  the  Revolntlnn  of  July  1830. 
He  Ihegan  to  Ktii<ly  undt T  K-'iflia,  but  the  revo- 
lution spread  to  Ik-lgium,  and  Ghitar  was  obliged 
to  join  nis  &mily  in  Antwerp.  '  His  first  pubUo 
Buci  *  was  *  I^e  Manage  impossible  '  at  Brussels 
iu  the  spring  of  1833.  It  attracteil  the  attention 
of  the  government^  and  procured  him  a  grant 
of  1 200  francs  towards  the  completion  of  his 
musical  education.  He  returned  to  I'aris  and 
henceforward  gave  himself  up  almost  entifely 
to  the  theatre.  His  first  appearanoe  there  was 
at  the  Opera  Comique  with  '  L'an  mil.'  Though 
not  unsuccessful  he  was  diHHati8He<I  with  himself, 
and  in  1840  or  1841  went  to  Naples  to  study 
oompontion  under  Mevoadante:  wd  there  he 
nmained  for  several  years.     In  he  was 

again  in  Paris,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  his 
death,  whidh  took  place  at  Asnfkres  on  June 

15,  lS''<9.    Xiiif  t*'(  II  i.f  !:i<  coiuir  opt  ras  were 

Eroducod  on  tin  ^Uxj:'',  and  a  do^eii  more  remained 
1  MS.  A  Vi>i  will  be  found  in  Pougin's  sup- 
plement tn  F  ti-.  He  nl«o  puMislit'il  lumv  than 
50  melodic6  aiid  rumouues.     His  slatuc,  by 


Brackoleer.  is  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Antwerp 
Theatre,  and  a  Life  of  him  by  Pougin  has  been 
published  by  Hachette.  With  the  Pariisiantj  he 
was  a  great  favourite,  'A  charming  delicate 
natural  musician,  several  of  whose  works  wiU 
remain  to  attest  the  rare  excellence  of  his  talent' 
is  the  jnd^ent  of  a  n«ndi  eritio  in  the  Menea> 
trel.  On  an  KngliHhinaii  however — and  one  who 
knew  him  and  liked  him — he  made  a  difTereot 
imppcsrion ;  'His  music, 'says  Mr.  Ghorley,  'leaves 
not  the  sl'i^'hti  >t  trace  on  the  incnt nry.  I  cannot 
recall  from  the  whole  list  a  melody,  a  touch  of 
instrumental  novelty,  an  indication  of  character 
or  local  colour.'  M.  Chonquet  (Musique  Drani.i- 
tique,  286),  while  praising  his  fresh  and  graceful 
melody  and  his  sympathy  with  the  scene  and  tho 
situation,  will  not  allow  him  •  plaoe  above  the 
second  rank.  [G.] 

ORISI,  OniLiA.  Tilts  femona  opsraile  Toeal- 

ist,  daughter  of  Gaetano  Glisi,  an  officer  of 
engineers  under  Napoleon,  was  bom  at  Milan  in 
iSii;  nthera  say  18 10,  others  even  1806.  8ba 
belongefl  to  a  family  of  artists.  Her  n).ttemal  aunt 
was  the  celebrated  Ura--»i.iui ;  her  eldet^t  sister, 
Giuditta  (iKirn  at  Milan,  .Inly  a8,  1805").  was 
a  singer  of  high  merit ;  and  her  cousin,  Carlotta 
Grisi.originally  educated  asasinger,  became,  under 
the  tuition  of  Perrnt,  the  nio.>-t  charming  dancer  of 
her  time.  Probably  her  mother,  like  the  rest  of 
the  family,  had  boRNre  marriage  made  music  her 
profe«Kion.  If  so,  with  a  si'Mit  r  for  a  fatlier  and 
a  singer  for  a  mother,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
future  '  dramatic  soprano*  eaae  Indeed  of  smV 
able  parenta_'e.  Her  earliest  instruetors  were 
successively  her  sii^tcr  (liuditta;  FilipjK)  Celli, 
afterwards  resident  profe.s8or  in  London ;  Ma^wn^ 
Roccabadati  ;  an'l  (iuglielnd,  son  of  the  composer 
of  that  name.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  made 
her  first  appearance  in  public  as  Enmia  in  Ros- 
sini's 'Zdmira.'  In  1830  Mr.  C.  C.  Greville 
saw  her  at  Florence  with  David  in  •  Ricciardo,' 
and  says,  '  She  is  like  Pasta  in  face  and  figure, 
but  much  handsomer.  She  is  only  eighteen.' 
Roanni  took  a  great  intwest  In  the  young  and 
promising  Giulittta,  for  whom  he  pretlii  t..!  a 
brilliant  future.  '  Youth,  uncommon  pemunal 
attractions,  a  heautiftd  Toioe^  and  inoieMtioaa 
already  of  that  stntre  talent  afterwards  so  remark- 
ably developed,  combined,'  says  one  who  i»peaka 
with  authority  on  the  sabject,  '  to  obtain  a  re- 
ception  for  their  possessor  more  hearty  and  more 
unimimoufily  favourable  than  often  falln  to  the  lot 
of  a  debutante.'  Oaeof  Giulia's  waniu^ttt  admiioni 
was  Bellini,  who,  composing  at  Milan  the  opera 
of 'Norma'  for  Pasts,  recognised  in  the  young 
artist  all  tho  qualifications  for  a  perfect  Adalgi^a. 
Strancely  enough,  when  the  optea  waa  luvt 
j  brought  out,  the  first  act  proved  afanoat  a  flaaeo; 

and  it  was  not  until  the  duet  for  Xomia  and 
^  Adalgisa  in  the  and  Act  that  the  audience  began 
I  to  applaud.  IHsaatisfied  with  her  engagement  at 
Milan,  .and  unable  to  get  Ik  r~»  lf  reh  ;ivc,l  fr.  m  it 
by  ordinary  means,  the  impuUive  Giulia  u>ok  to 
flight,  and  escaping  across  the  frontier  reached 
Pari-,  vvliLTe -he  found  h<T  annt,  Ma-l  uno  (irms- 
MUii,  her  sifttur  GiudittM^  uud  Ku:Miui,  —at  that 
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time  Artiitio  director  of  the  Theatre  dcs  Italiens. 
She  had  no  tRMiUe  in  obtamim;  an  engage- 
ment. Rossini,  who  had  not  fiir^'r)tten  her  pcr- 
ibnnance  in  '  Zolmira,'  oti'ered  her  the  part  of 
Semimnide  in  his  own  admirable  opera  of  that 
name;  and  in  1832  Mdlle.  firisi  made  her  first 
appearance  at  the  Italian  Opera  of  Paris  in  the 
cbMROter  of  the  Aiiyrian  Queen,  Mdlle.  Eekerlin 
reitreseiitini,'  Arsace,  and  Si<^'Tior  Tainburini 
A^ur.  Nothing  could  }ia\'e  been  more  perfect 
Ifaaa  Mdlle  Gxin'a  mooess  ;  and  for  sixteen  con- 
secutive years,  from  1^32  to  iS4<^  she  was 
engaged  and  rc-engag«d  at  the  Tlieatro  des 
lUiiena.  !Mdlle.  Uriai  paused  the  winter  of 
1S33  at  Venice,  where  Bellini  wrote  and  pro- 
duced '  I  Monteocbt  ed  I  Capuleti '  for  the  two 
aistera,  Giuditta  and  Giulia.  She  did  not  vibit 
London  until  1834,  where  ibe  made  her  first 
^ipeannee,  amid  geoenl  admfntfon,  as  Ninetta 
in  «La  Oazz:i  Ladra'  (April  Sth).  Her  first 
great  London  saooetta^  however,  was  achieved  in 
the  part  of  AanaBolena.  Hie  chief  eharacsters  in 
thin  work — which  Donizetti  had  written  forGalli, 
Bubini,and  Madame  i'asta — became  identified  in 
London  with  LaUadie,  Rubini,  and  MdUe.  Giiai. 
Stran^'tly  enoui:h,  the  opera  itself,  which  was  at 
one  time  looked  U|)on  as  its  ooroposer's  master- 
piece, seems  now  all  but  foiigaMen.  Those 
however  who  saw  Grisi  in  the  part  of  the  heroine 
will  never  forget  it.  On  the  occanion  of  her 
first  appearance  in  London,  ibe  'Timea*  critic 
d'^ncriln-d  htT  voice  aa  a  'pure,  brillinnt,  power- 
ful, tle.xiMo  .Soprano  ....  one  of  the  tinest  we 
ever  heard.'  '  As  an  actress,'  added  the  writer, 
•  Mdlle.  Grisi  exhil)it8  disoriiuinative  powers 
of  no  common  order.'  When  ishe  undertook 
thfl  part  of  Seminmide,  at  the  Kind's  Theatre, 
It  was  said  by  everyone  that  Pa-sta  having 
now  retired  her  only  eucces^sur  wa»  Grisi.  In 
the  prear  1835  Bellini  wrote  'I  Puritani*  for 
Griai,  Bttbini,  Tamburini,  and  Lablache;  that 
ttemotable  operatic  quartet  of  which  she  was 
the  last  survivor.  It  is  true  that  after  Rubini 
had  been  replaced  by  Mario  the  quartet  was 
■till  incomparable;  and  it  was  mt  the  new 
combination — Grisi,  IMario,  Taniburi?ii,  and  La- 
blache— that  Donizetti,  in  1843,  composed  'Bon 
Paaquale.*  *  Don  Pasquale,*  like  'Anna  Bolena,* 
viuited  London  and  soon  became  naturalised; 
and  year  aiVer  year  the  Mario  quartet,  like  the 
Bnbfni  quartet,  spent  the  winter  tn  Paris,  the 
summer  in  Loruhin.  Forttmately  the  Paris 
season  does  not  interfere  with  our  own.  Indeed, 
owing  to  the  Paris  and  St.  Petenburgr  veaaons 
talcing  place  in  the  winter,  it  is  pcs.sible  to  fonn 
in  London  for  the  summer  an  operatic  troupe 
superior  to  that  of  either  St.  Petersburg  or  Paris, 
and  which  shall,  in  fart,  im  lude  the  most  dis- 
tinguijihed  onianit  utii  of  both  the  great  Eumpean 
winter  comfwnies.  But  between  Paris  and  Lon- 
don in  particular  an  rutntfr  rortllulc  had  lon^' 
existed;  and  Matlumc  Grisi,  with  her  attendant 
tmor,  baritone,  and  basao,  mutt  have  been  as 
much  at  home  in  one  of  these  eapitala  ■■  in  the 
other. 

.  Whf^  la.  18411^  Mr.  Lomlej'a  oonpaiqr  wa* 


'  broken  up  by  the  sudden  departore  of  his  prin- 
I  cipal  singers,  together  with  Mr.  Costa,  and  nearij 
i  the  whiile  of  the  orchestra,  the  second  of  the  preat 
I  quartets  came  to  an  end.    It  struggled  on  for  n 
I  time  in  the  rsdnoed  form  of  a  trio:  Grisi,  Mvio 
anil  Tamburini,  without  Tjablache.    Then  the 
I  trio  became  a  duet;  but  Grisi  and  Mario  still 
sang  the  duo  eonrertmilc  which  Donizetti  had 
written  for  them  in  *  Don  P;vs<piale,'  as  no  other 
I  sinffem  could  sing  it.    lltey  were  still  '  the  rose 
I  and  the  nightingale  *  of  Hehia*8  Ptorisian  Letters, 
!  '  the  rose  the  nightingale  among  flowers,  the 
nightingale  the  n.se  among  binls.'    Mr.  N.  P. 
I  Willis  had  heard  Grisi  in  London  in  the  year 
1834.  and,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  'Pencillings  by 
the  Way,'  did  not  much  like  her.   On  the  other 
hand.  Heine  heard  her  in  Paria  in  the  yoar  1 840^ 
and,  as  he  assures  us  in  his  'Lutetia,  liked  lier 
very  much.   The  unbounded  admiration  of  the 
(Jennan  i^nei   would   probably  have  oonaoled 
Madame  Grisi,  if  she  had  ever  troubled  herself 
about  the  matter,  Ibr  the  vety  limited  admir> 
ation  expressed  tat  her  bjrtha  ^nuf»itm»  praso 
writer. 

IVom  the  year  1834,  ^vlon  die  made  her  dibnt 

'  at  the  Kii)L,'',n  TlicAtre,  lAindon,  until  the  year 
1  1S61,  when  she  retired  from  the  Hoyal  Italian 
Opera.  Madame  Grisi  only  missed  one  osaaon 
in  London — tliat  of  1842.    And  it  waa  a  rare 
thing  indeed  when  she  waa  engaged  that  illness 
I  or  any  other  cause  prevented  her  from  appearing. 
She  seldom  diwipiM>inte  I  the  public  by  her  al>- 
aence ;  and  never,  when  she  was  present,  by 
her  singitig.  There  in  some  Higniticanoe  in  styling 
fnieh  viK-alists  'rxibtist,'  for  there   are  robust 
I  8«)]>ranos  as  there  are  robust  tenors.    Indeed  no 
j  one  who  has  not  really  a  robust  constitution 
cotdd  stand  such  wear  and  tear,  which  are  the 
indispensable  accompaniments — whidi  form,  one 
1  might  almost  say,  the  very  substance— of  the  life 
I  of  a  great  siager.   In  the  vear  1854  she  made 
I  an  artistio  tour  in  the  United  States,  in  oom- 
pany  with  Signor  Mario.    In  i^'.^Q  she  accepted 

Ian  etujagement  at  Madrid,  which  was  not  sue* 
oeasM,  and  was  rapidly  broken  off.   In  1A61 
Madame  Gri.'ii  signed  an  agreement  with  Mr. 
I  Gye  binding  her  not  to  appear  again  in  publio 
within  a  term  of  five  yean.   Mr.  Gye  tlioiigfat» 
I  no  doubt,  that  in  this  ca.'-o  fivf  years  were  as 
j  good  as  fifty.    But  he  had  reckoned  without  his 
I  prima  donna,  who,  in  the  year  1866,  to  tiia 
reirrot  of  her  friencis,  anrl  to  the  astonishment  of 
I  every  one,  came  out  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre  in 
I  her  old  part  of  Lucrezia.    After  that  Madame 
'  Grisi  still  continutNl  from  time      time  to  sintr  at 
concert.^,  and  as  a  concert  aingcr  gained  much 
I  and  deserved  applause.   She  had  for  years  made 
'  lyondun  her  head-quarter?,  an<l  on  leaving  it  in 
1S69  to  pay  a  visit  to  Berlin  ha<l  no  intention 
I  of  not  retoniil^  to  the  capital  where  she  had 
obtained  her  greatest  and  most  prolonged  aao> 
ces,Hes.    Slie  did  not  however  return.  Inflame 
mation  of  the  lungs  seized  her.  and  after  a  short 
I  atUick  she  died  at  the  Hotel  du  Nord^  Beriin, 
I  on  the  35th  Nov.  1869.  Her  artist  life  had 
.  iMtfld  abont  35  /eaiaj  and  ooniideriiig  that  fiwW 
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mni  tiM  ¥<gwwMi  ooMttttttloii  which  raeh  a  fact 

indicates,  it  lUAy  saftly  l>e  iuftirreil  that  but  for 
the  Mculeni  of  a  Mvere  ookl,  which  appaan  to 
haw  heen  negleolad,  th«  would  hav*  IlT«d  to 

•oinethin^  liko  the  ag«  attaindl  by  bo  many 
dUtingiiished  inomben  uf  the  pruf«;iiiiiun  tu  which 
•ho  Mongol],  and  of  which  for  an  nnutoally  long 
peffio<]  xhc  fiinne<l  one  of  tlie  bni;hte«t  onwunenti. 

Millie,  (iriisi  wiu  m.-trrieU  on  April  24.  1836,  to 
Oouai  do  Meloy,  but  the  imion  waa  not  a  happy 
DM^  ami  was  diii.'<i>lve<l  by  lavir.  Later  on  she 
waa  again  marriod  to  bignur  Mario,  by  whom  she 
had  thna  dac«hten.  [U.  a  £.] 

GHOSSE  T' ATSSK  «nd  OR0S«;e  TROM>fEL 
are  respectively  the  French  and  Uennan  temu 
far  the  iMM-dram.   [Dkvm,  j.]         [V.  de  P.] 

G  ROSSI.    See  Sitacb. 

GliOSSO.  Italian  for  'great.*  The' Con- 
certo GroMO*  of  the  first  h.tlf  of  tho  l8tb  century, 
■aid  tu  have  been  invented  by  Torelli  in  1709, 
waa  a  piece  for  a  cambinatioa  of  MTecal  aolo 
ImtnnneDii  witii  the  fall  band.  Thni  Corelli'i 
Concerti  (IriHsi  (oj..  C]  are  dewriVwd  in  tlit-  title 
a«  'con  due  violini  e  violoncello  di  ooucertino 
obligati,  •  due  altri  vloUDi  •  baam  d!  eoneeito 
gro>^»H,  ad  arbitrio  che  si  potramo  radoppiare.' 
The  »ame  ia  the  ca^e  with  Hiuidel's  '  1 2  Grand 
Conoertoa,*  which  are  for  3  solo  violins  and  a 
cello,  accompanied  by  and  alternating^  with  a 
band  of  2  viulios,  viola,  cello,  and  batia.  The 
jHeoa  oontalnad  4.  5.  or  6  movemento  oi  dilBarant 
tempo,  one  being  usually  a  fugM  and  OM  A 
dance,  and  nil  in  the  tame  key. 

The  name  does  not  occur  in  the  works  of  either 
fiaydn  or  Mozart.  It  wae  prohably  last  used  by 
Oeminiani,  who,  before  hie  dmA  1m  1761,  ar- 
nagai  CorclliV  8ul  <»  as  Coooerti  Grari.  [O.] 
GR0S8VAT£iiTANZ.  i.e.  grandfather-dance. 
A  curiooa  old  German  family-dance  of  the  1 7th 
century,  whi  h  was  greatly  in  vogue  at  weiidings. 
Spohr  had  to  introduce  it  into  the  Feitival  march 
which  he  wrate  commaad  tat  the  marriage  of 
I'l  iiK  iiSH  Marie  of  Hesse  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe 
Meiuiugea  in  1845  ^Selbetbiog.  ii.  165).  It  con- 
•iated  of  three  paiia»  the  flnt  of  which  wm  an 
in  triple  time,  song  to  the  words 

*  Uad  als  d«r  OrassTOter  die  OnwsmaMar 
laiiardK   


to  whirh  meoMdad  two  qvidc  yluMW  in  a-4 

tiiuo^" 


As  thii4  dance  usually  concluded  an  evenfaig,  It 
ys  i^  al»o  callefl  the  '  Kehraus'  (cl<?ar  init).  Its 
ohief  muakal  interaat  ariaea  from  the  fact  that 
ilia  «h*  'rfrcriiM  iTthewtoy/ 
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in  his  '^lamaval*  introdooea  in  the '  Maidi  of  the 

DavidMbiindler  against  the  Philiatinea.'  He  aUo 
uses  it  in  the  tinale  of  his  '  Papillona,*  op.  2.  [K.  P.] 

GROUND  BASS.  The  moat  obvious  and 
ea>ily  realhable  means  of  aniTing  al  aym* 

nn.'trv  and  [irojvrirtion  in  iiiii>-iral  W'  rki^  is  by 
re|M;tition,  and  a  large  proportion  uf  the  earlieict 
attempts  in  tUa  direonon  took  the  safe  side  of 
making  the  sj-mmetry  al»solute  by  repentin,'  the 
i>ame  thing  over  and  over  aj^ain  in  the  form  of 
variatiomt ;  and  of  thiii  order  of  form  a  Ground 
l?a-i8,  which  conniste^I  of  constant  repetition  of 
a  phra^o  in  the  1?:i*m  with  varie<l  figure*  and  har- 
monies above  it.  a  (tub-order.  At  an  earl/ 
period  of  Modem  Music  this  wm  a  veigr  popnlar 
device,  resorted  to  aHlte  by  ItaHaaa.  soea  a* 
Carissimi  and  Astoria,  and  by  our  English  PurtvlL 
lu  the  works  of  PurceU  there  are  a  great  num* 
ber  of  examples,  both  in  his  songs  in  we  Orphmn 
BritannicuH,  and  in  bin  dramatic  wnrka,  ait  in  the 
Dido  and  Aui\6&»,  in  which,  though  not  a  lengthy 
work,  there  are  three  songs  on  a  Ground  Bam ; 
the  1m  St  of  which  '  When  I  am  laid  in  earth.' 
litiii  often  l)een  pointe<l  out  act  a  fine  example. 
An  expamtion  of  the  idea  was  also  adopted  by 
him  iu  the  '  Muttic  l>efore  the  play '  of  Kin^ 
Arthur  in  which  the  figure  after  being  repeated 
many  times  in  the  bass  is  transferred  to  the  up{>er 
parts,  and  also  treated  bj  invorsiain.  fiadi  and 
Handel  twth  made  use  of  tiie  same  derice ;  tfia 
former  in  his  P)»i»sa<  a-l!a  f.ir  Clavier  with  PedaU^ 
and  the  'Crudtixus'  of  his  Manti  in  B  nxinor; 
and  Ae  latter  in  his  Ohcruses  *  Envy  eldest-barn 
of  Hell'  in  Saul,  and  'O  I'.ri.al  monarch  of  the 
skies'  in  Deborah.  In  mmlcrn  timea  Brahma 
has  prodoeed  a  fine  example  in  the  Finale  to  tha 
Variations  on  •  TheuM  of  Hiqpda  in  Car 
Orchestra. 

At  the  latter  part  of  fba  XTth  century  Ground 
Pianses  were  known  by  the  names  of  their  authors, 
as  •  Fariuell's  Ground,'  '  Purcell's  Ground,'  etc., 
and  axtsmporising  on  a  Groond  Bass  was  a  very 
popular  amusement  with  musicians.  Christopher 
Simpson's  'Chelys  Minuritionum,  or  Division 
\'i<«r  (1665),  was  intf  iiileil  to  teach  the  practice, 
which  he  descriles  as  follows — 'Diminution  or 
divifliatt  to  a  Ground  is  the  breaking  aitber  oiP 

the  bans  or  of  any  hi.^bi  r  |>:iri  tliat  ia  appUoafale 
thereto.    The  manner  ot  expressing  U  !•  thoB^— 

*  A  Gvomid.  subject,  or  bass,  eaU  H  what  yon 
ph»a-e,  is  pricked  duwii  in  two  Hoveral  paj)er9; 
one  for  him  w  ho  in  to  play  the  ground  ui>on  an 
organ,  harpsichord,  or  what  other  instrument 
may  l^"  apt  fnr  that  purpose  :  the  other  for  him 
that  pla\s  upon  the  viol,  who  having  the  said 
(ground  bt  fore  his  eyes  as  his  theme  nr  subjeel^ 
plays  such  variety  of  descant  or  division  in  con- 
cordance thereto  as  his  skill  and  present  invention 
do  then  suggest  unto  him.' 

A  long  extntct  and  a  specimen  of  a '  Division, 
on  n  Greund'  are  given  In  Hawldna*a  ffistonr, 
chap.  149.  [C.H.H.Pg 

n  R  t'<  TZlf  AOHERi  Fbi  kdrich  Wilh  elm  Lcn- 
wio,  a  distingvisfaed  violoncellist  of  our  day,  son 
o£  a  maiieiaa»  bom  at  PewsWi  Unnh  t,  iSja. 
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HiB  musical  faculty  ahowed  iUelf  very  early,  and 
he  wa«  thoroughly  inatructod  in  theory  by  F. 
Schutider,  and  in  the  cello  by  Drechsler.  In 
1848  he  went  to  Leipaic,  where  he  at  onoe 
attVMSted  the  notice  of  David,  and  in  1^49, 
when  only  17,  became  first  oill"  and  solo  player 
Kt  tbe  (Jewandhauo,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Con«»er- 
vatorium.  In  60  he  was  called  to  Dresden,  whera 
he  still  resides  as  '  Kammer-Virtuos'  to  the  King 
of  Saxony.  He  has  visited  m<3«t  of  the  northern 
capitals  of  Eur«>pe,  and  wan  in  England  in  67 
and  68,  j)laying  at  the  Philharmonic  (May  >o, 
1867),  Masical  U  nion,  and  Crystal  Palace.  Hil 
compositions  embrace  orchestral  and  chamber 
pieces,  8ong%  etc,  besides  oonoertos  and  oUier 
oompositioM  for  tlM  cello.  Hb  exerebst  and 
studies  are  specially  valualilo  ('Tagliche  Uebun- 

en'  and  '  Technologic  dee  ViokooeUspiels,'  used 
tlw  Leipsie  Gonserratoilnm).  We  are  also 
indebfeed  to  1dm  for  many  careful  editions  of 
■taadaixl  works  (fieethoven  s  Sonatas  for  Piano- 
forte and  Cello,  Romba^e  Ooneerloi^  Booehe> 
rini*s  Sonatas,  etc.,  etc.),  and  for  the  revival  of 
some  forgotten  works  of  considerable  interest. 
As  a  player  he  has  an  extrandhiaxy  cmmnand  of 
difficulties,  and  hin  ^tvlo  i«  remarkable  alike  for 
vigour,  point,  and  delicacy.  As  a  teacher  be 
is  ^rreatly  and  deservedly  esteemed,  and  has 
formed  a  nnndnsr  of  fine  players  nf  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.  Au»on^»t  them  his  hr-ither  LEoroLD, 
bom  Sept.  4,  and  now  (7S)  first  cello  in 

the  Duke  of  Meiniqgeo'a  bandt  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkal  >le.  [T.  P.  U .] 

6UABA6NI.  Oaitavo,  one  of  the  most 

famous  male  contralti  of  the  last  ct'ntur>'.  wa-i 
bom  at  Lodi^  about  1735  (F^tis)  or,  perhaps, 
later.  Nothing  is  kvoira  of  Mo  oarl^  liistory. 
In  1747  ^®  was  singing  at  Pamia  :  in  4S  he 
came,  very  young,  to  Ltmdon  as  'serious  man' 
In  a  burletta  troupe,  with  Pertid,  Laschi,  Frasi, 
♦•t/"  '  His  voice  attracted  the  notice  of  Han- 
d».'l.  who  a>'si^'ne«i  him  the  parts  iu  tlie  Me^8iah 
and  S.inison,  wliich  hud  been  originally  conipn.^ctl 
for  Mrs.  Cihher.'  in  the  studying  which  jiart-s.' 
says  Bumey,  '  he  applied  to  me  for  assistance. 
During  his  flnt  wrioBnce  In  KaglMid,  which  was 
four  or  five  years,  he  was  more  noticed  in 
singing  English  than  Italian.  He  quitte^l  London 
altout  1753.'  A  year  later  he  tang  at  Paris  and 
VenMUlles,  after  which  he  went  to  Lisbon  to 
aing  under  Gizziello,  and  in  1755  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  during  the  earthquake.  To 
CiadeUo  he  owed  much  of  his  improvement  and 
refinement  of  singing.  His  idens  of  acting  were 
derived  much  earlier  from  Oarriek,  who  took  as 
much  plcMure  in  forming  him  as  an  actor  (for 
'The  Fairies'  of  Smlth\  as  OinieUo  did  after, 
wards  in  poli.whint;  his  style  of  vocalisation.  Aft*'r 
leaving  Portugal,  he  acquired  ffreat  reputatiun 
In  all  the  prindpol  theatres  of  Itnly.  There  he 
sang  the  part  of  '  Tekttiaco,'  written  for  him  by 
Giuck,  who  procured  his  engagement  in  1766 
•t  Vienna^  m  <Orlbo.*  Having  eseited  both 
admimttnn  ud  disfeuil«nee  in  titat  capital, 
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he  returned  to  London  in  1 769.  '  As  an  actor 
he  seems  to  have  had  no  equal  on  any  operate 

st^e  in  Euro})e  :  his  figure  was  uncmninonly 
elegant  and  noble ;  his  countenance  replete  with 
beauty,  intelligence,  and  dignity :  and  his  attitudes 
and  gestures  were  so  full  of  gra -e  mnl  jimpricty, 
that  they  would  have  been  exculkut  stuiiiuH  for 
a  statuary.  But.  though  his  manner  of  singin-,; 
was  perfectly  delicate,  polished,  and  refint-<l.  his 
voic^  »>e<'rnt'd,  at  first,  to  disappoint  every  hearer, 
for  h<  h  id  now  changed  it  to  a  soprsno,  and 
extended  its  oomposs  from  six  or  seven  notes  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen'  (Bumey).  The  same  writer 
gives  a  curious  criticism  of  his  style,  too  long  t0 
^note here, from  which  it  appears  that  he  produced 
ms  best  eflfoets  by  singing  unaccompanied  and  by 
fining  off  his  note.i  to  a  threwl.  He  had  stron|p 
resentmenU  and  high  notions  of  his  own  import- 
ance, which  made  him  many  enemies.  He  sanf 
under  J.  C.  Bach  in  the  I^nt  of  1770,  and  later 
in  the  same  joar  was  heard  at  Verona  by  the 
nedresB  of  Saxe^  who  brought  him  to  Munich, 
where  he  rftnaincd  in  great  favour  with  the 
Elector  till  the  death  of  that  prince.  In  1766 
he  sang  at  Potsdam  baftrs  Vrederiek  II,  iriia 
gave  him  a  handsome  gold  Kiiiif!1x)X  studded 
with  briiliauts, —  the  finest  he  had  ever  given* 
In  1777  he  returned  to  Padua.  There  Lord 
Moimt  Edgcumlie  ht-anl  him  (1784")  in  a  motftto, 
aud  found  his  voice  still  full  and  well  toned, 
and  his  style  excellent.  He  inNisted  on  Lord 
Mount- Edgcumbe  going  to  his  house,  where  he 
entertained  him  with  fantoccini,  wliich  he  ex« 
hibited  on  a  little  stage,  and  in  which  he  took 
great  delight.  This  writer  puts  his  death  in  the 
next  year.  1 7R5  ;  but  Fetis  fixes  it  much  later,  in 
1797.  He  liit-d  possessed  of  considerable  wealth, 
wtdch  he  spent  liberally  and  charitably.  [J.  M.] 

GUADAGNI,  SiGNORA,  the  sfster  of  tho 
above,  came  to  Lon<?on,  as  one  of  a  borietta  com* 
pany,  with  Lovattini,  Morigi,  etc.,  in  i  7^)6.  She 
appeared  as  'Ceoohiaa'  in  the  '  Buona  FigUuolay' 
a  part  whidi  she  had  previously  played  in  Italy 
with  great  applause,  ."^ho  sang  for  Kcvcral  reasons 
in  the  'Via^Kiaturi  ridiooli'  (1768),  and  other 
Herauaband  was  tha  opeiatio  oonmoseiv 
AJsMudil,  of  Boms.  (J.M.J 

OrADAGNIXI.  a  numerous  family  of  Italian 
violin-makers,  of  the  Cremona  school,  though  pro* 
bably  originating  from  Piaeenm.  The  fiiet  genera- 
tion  conjiitfta  of  LnKK\7,o  ainl  .lonv  T. mti.ht  :  the 
latter  seems  always  tu  have  b«t'n  a  (Auiily  name. 
Their  exact  klnahip  is  uncertain.  They  worked 
from  aljout  1690  to  1740.  Both  claimed  to 
be  pupils  of  Stndivarius.  The  vioiius  of  John- 
Baptist  fully  justify  this  claim.  They  are  finely 
(losi;,'notl,  and  covere^l  with  a  rich  dark  red 
varni~h.  easily  distinguishable  from  the  glaring 
scarlet  vaniiKh  used  by  the  second  .John- Baptist, 
and  are  in  all  ris|K'cts  worthy  <if  thw  Stradi- 
varian  M^h<Mil.  .lohn-Baptist  dated  £rum  MUan, 
Piacon7.a.  and  Turin:  bs  sometimes  describes 
himself  as  '  Cremonensis,'  sometimes  as  '  Plaoen* 
tinus.'  The  violins  of  Lorenzo  are  of  hiuh  sterling 
narit,  daaptle  tlidr  dfamgoaoe  from  tta  Stradi 
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varian  model.  The  design  is  often  Imld  to  the 
Yerge  of  uuc«>uthneH«  ;  the  corners  are  heavy  and 
obtrusive;  the  scroll  is  quite  unlike  that  of 
Stradivartus :  the  varnish,  though  rich  and  g(n>d, 
is  less  brilliant.  Both  of  these  makers  are  highly 
esteemed^  and  good  nMcimeiis  cominand  prices  1 
vaiTing  from  £40  to  £80.  In  the  eeoond  gmerm- 
tion  a  iiiarkfi]  decadence  is  observable.  The  , 
■eoond  Johm-Baftut  (probably  a  son  of  Lorenzo) 
made  a  hagt  nnmber  or*  nselbl  violins  of  the 
inoner  sort.  TImJ  are  inos'tly  of  tlie  Stradi\  .irian 
pattern.  The  second  John- Baptist  iutruduotxl  i 
tliat  nnpleaaantly  high-coloured  vanish  whidi  is 
often  fUppOBed  to  lie  the  sjiocial  character! stic  of  j 
ft 'Onadagnini.'  Ho  used  excellent  wood,  and  his  ' 
inatmmenta  am  in  g(K>d  repute  among  orchestral  > 
|ilaye:  s.  He  usually  dates  from  Piacenza.  To  the 
same  generation  belongs  JoaEPti  (,1740-1760), 
who  osoally  datei  from  Milan,  and  daims  to  b'^ 
from  Cremona.  Ho  wns  probably  a  Itrotbor  of 
the  second  John-Bapti^t.  iiis  work  is  mai»»ive 
and  full  of  character,  but  distinguitihed  by  a  oer^ 
tain  rudeness,  in  which  he  probably  imitated 
Jooeph  GuarnenuB.  His  brownish-yellow  vamitth 
contrasts  oddly  with  that  of  Ihh  conteapomy 
Juhn-Baptist  and  those  used  in  the  earlier  genera- 
tion. The  third  and  following  generations  of  the 
Cuiidai^nini  family  e.vhihit  a  lauiuutablu  falling 
off.  Now  and  then  they  did  their  beat  to  imitate 
tiio  work  of  their  predeoesson :  more  often  they 
•eoui  to  have  worked  at  hap  hazard.  The  third 
mnamtion  had  quite  lost  the  art  of  varnishing. 
Domotiiniei  the  varnish  is  a  hard  and  eold  imita- 
tion of  that  of  John-Ba])tist  the  Hecon.I  :  some- 
tinm  it  if  n  tUck,  dull,  opaque  matts,  resembling 
paint!  Bometifflai  merely  a  tmn  albmninons  wash. 
In  the  make  little  often  remains  of  the  Creraouese 
chanu^ter  at  all.  They  neverthel^  made  a  cer- 
tMn  number  of  useful  instruments.  Members  of 
the  faiiiily  are  believed  to  bo  atiU  Oll^;a{ged  in  the 
violin  trade  at  Turin.  [_E.J.P.] 

GUALANDI.    Sec  C.\mpiou. 

GUARDUCCI,  ToMMASso,  ToscANO,  bom  at 
Montefiascone  about  1 720,  was  afterwards  %  pupil 
of  the  famous  liernaochi  at  B<ilogna,  and  became 
one  of  the  best  singers  of  his  time.  He  ap|>ear«d 
at  most  ot  the  chief  theatres  of  Italy  with  success 
from  1745  to  1770.  In  the  autumn  of  1766  ho 
was  brought  over  by  Mr.  Gordon,  one  of  the 
manatfers,  to  the  Loudon  Opera  as  'first  man,' 
with  Crassi,  In  the  spring  of  1 767,  two  serious 
opcnus,  <  Onattaoo*  by  J.  C.  BMfh  and  Vento's 
'Conquista  del  Mei^sico,'  were  pnnlucod;  and  iu 
these  the  two  new  singers  excited  more  atten- 
tion, and  acquired  more  applause,  than  before. 
Guanlucci  was,  acconiing  to  Humey,  '  tall  and 
awkward  in  hgure,  inanimate  as  an  actor,  and  in 
oountenanoe  iU-&vonred  and  morbid ;  bnt  a  man 
of  iTTf  at  probity  and  worth  In  Us  private'  character, 
and  uue  of  the  most  correct  dqgers.  His  voice  w^as 
dear,  sweet,  and  ilexiblo.  His  shake  and  intomk- 
tions  were  p<Tfeot,  and  1)V  long  «tii<]v  and  prac- 
tice he  had  vatttpii^^hed  all  the  ditliculties  of  his 
art,  and  posse.Hsed  himself  of  every  refinement.' 
Prejudice  at  fint  ran  high  against  hini^  bat 


his  merit  made  its  way,  and  his  highly -polidied 
style  was  very  much  admired.  He  paid  a  high 
compliment  to  the  then  state  of  tast«  in  Londcwu 
by  which  (ho  told  Dr.  Bumey)  he  had  pmfilsd 
largely,  in  discarding  superfluous  and  ill-8el«rtHl 
ornaments  from  his  ringing.  He  wa^  periM|«, 
tiie  simplest  of  all  the  first  dan  of  ringen.  AB 
his  effects  were  pnxluced  by  expression  and  high 
finish.  He  sane  in  the  English  oratorio*  at 
diort  notice,  wiw  very  little  Knowledge  of  vm 
l.uiL,'uage,  He  received,  h'lwever.  COo'D  Inr  twelve 
oratorios,  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  given  ea 
a  like  ooeaaloo  un^  the  time  of  HIm  Lfadqr. 
In  1771  he  retire<1,  ami  Uwd  with  hU  familj, 
passing  the  winter  at  Florence  and  the  snnmer 
at  Montefiasoone^  where  he  had  m  hand^rxne 
country-house.  £J.  M.] 

GUARNIERI  or  GUARNERTUS.  a  cele- 
brated family  of  violin -makers  of  Cremona. 
Their  pedtgioe  is  M  ibOowt 

I  ■  • 

1.  Andicmv  OuuD-PattJsta. 

Unrki^d  I<V»— IMw  fiot  a  TloUn-<uk«r. 

,  1  I 

L  Jnwpb. '  quia  a.  Peter  a(  flL  iomrm '  on.  Ghe,* 

Anofra,  CivDKMi*,  SkiSHbdN^ 

worked  workcit 

1RIU-I730.  IM»-inik 

4.  Tcter  <if  Wnlr*. 
Wurkfti  ITS)  -IT.Vk, 

X.  Ahdrbas  GcARinsRi,  the  first  of  the  &milj, 
worked  witii  Stradivari  in  the  workshop  ef 

Nicholas  Amati,  and  like  Str.vdivari  devtrli>j'*»l 
out  of  his  master's  model  an  entirely  origmal 
style.  Exeellent  instruments  of  his  make,  not 
Very  highly  fini«h«l.  but  covered  with  fine  ^tranc? 
varnish,  are  dated  from  the  sign  of  *  St.  Theresa.' 
in  Cremona,  where  ho  was  soooesded  by  his  son, 

2.  .Joseph,  '  pilics  Andbe.e,*  who  so  degcribtd 
himself  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  ooosin. 
At  first  he  followed  his  father's  pattern ;  bnt  he 
ftoon  developed  a  style  of  his  own,  in  which 
the  narrow  and  rapidly -wiilening  waiat,  the 
peculiar  set  of  the  SOOndhoIes,  and  a  more 
brilliant  varnish,  are  prominent  features,  G'^d 
8|>ecimens  command  prices  varying  from  £30  to 
£So,  8ome  points  first  traceable  in  his  walk 
were  adopted  by  his  cousin.    His  brother, 

3.  I'EiKK  GuARNlEEl,conuionly  called  'Petib 
OF  Cremoha  * — from  his  describing  himself  in  his 
tickets  as  '  Cremonensis,*  i.e.  from  Cremona— 
emigmted  from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  where  hs 
also  worked  'sub  signo  Sanctte  Teresa;.'  Ibe 
originality  of  the  Guamieri  knew  no  Uaits: 
Peter  of  Cramon*  has  searcely  a  {mint  la  oonaa— 
with  bis  father  or  brother.  'There  is,'  my» 
Mr.  Hart,  iu  his  work  on  the  violin,  '  increased 
breadth  between  the  soattd-holes :  thesoond-hele 
is  roundt  r  and  more  perpendicular  ;  the  njM.De 
bouts  are  more  contracted,  and  the  model  is 
more  raised.*  His  vanush  is  often  equal  to  thst 
of  luH  brother.  The  ini^truments  of  P*  t«-r  of 
Cremona  are  valued  bv  connoisseurs,  but  in  a 
less  degree  than  these  or  his  nephew, 

4.  Peter  of  Venice,  son  of  .Tiweph  filinn  Ad- 
dreie,  who  adopted   his  uncle's  method,  ami 

j  carried  the  '  Petrine '  make  to  perfection.  Uo- 
I  like  the  rest  of  his  ikmily,  Peter  oC  Venioe  had 
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the  advantage  of  that  splendid  Venetian  vamihh 
which  wttonuhea  the  beholder  iu  the  wurk  of 
M'liitagiiaua.  lUi  vii.litis,  tlntuirh  uf  hii^'li  hkxIoI, 
have  a  tiin  rich  tunc,  and  are  iu  their  way  com- 
plete- in.i-t<  t  |iieC6R.  But  all  the  OOMIUMi  fiHoily 
yield  iu  fame  to  the  celebrated 

5.  JOSJCFU  DEL  Gtav,    BO   called   front  tlie 
I.H.8.  which  is  adde<l  to  his  name  on  his  tioketa. 
R«Hnetiu>fs  erronefjusly  Maid  t<>  liuve  be^n  a  pupil 
q(  iStradivari,  with  whom  hid  work  Ium  nothing  | 
in  he  was  probably  a  pupil  of  hiu 

cousin  and  namesake.  Bis  attention  seems  to 
have  been  early  diverted  from  the  school  of  the 
Amati,  in  which  all  his  relatives^  and  Stradivari 
liimself,  imbibed  their  first  ideas.  Ue  fixed  on 
the  works  which  the  eatly  Brasefaa  mairai*  had 
prtwluccd  before  the  Amati  family  brought  into 
Cftshiua  geometrical  curves,  extreme  fineness  of 
finish,  and  softness  of  tone.  Whoever  may  have 
been  the  inutructoruf  Joseph  Guarn«  riij«,  liis  reid 
uuwter  was  (ia«par  di  iSalo.  Ue  revived  the 
bold  and  rup^^ad  oatline,  aod  the  masterly  care- 
li  .-sn<  ami  with  it  t1n'  iii.iMsive  build  and 
powerful  tune,  uf  the  earlier  Hchuul.  Ferfectiuu 
of  form  and  style  had  been  attained  by  others : 
t<me  was  the  nuiin  (jiiality  s'Hi^'lit  by  JoJH'ph, 
and  the  endless  variety  of  his  work,  iu  isize.  iu 
model,  and  in  cuttingf  of  soond-holes,  probably 
nu  n  ly  indicates  the  many  ways  in  which  he 
Huught  it.  He  wan  mluluus  in  the  selection  of 
•onorons  wood.  He  is  supposed  to  have  obtained 
a  i>i<ve  of  pine  of  vast  hize,  ptjsscssinff  extraor- 
diiuiry  acoustic  propeities,  from  which  he  made 
most  of  his  bellies.  The  beUies  made  from  this 
wood  have  a  stain  or  sap-mark  runninii^  pandlel 
with  the  finger-board  on  either  side.  This  great 
blocit  of  wood,  sa^-s  Mr.  Hart,  '  he  regarded  as  a 
mine  of  wealth.'  He  often  tinishefl  an  instru- 
ment more  carefully,  perluips  to  .-^iKicial  order: 
the  finer  examples  are  well  charact^jrijsed  by  Mr. 
Uart  as  '  a  strange  mixture  of  grace  and  bold- 
iMss.*  These  finer  examples  pvsdomfnate  in  what 
liju-i  iKfti  termed  tlu'  '  second  epoch*  of  hiii  life  : 
but  the  truth  is  that  throughout  his  career  he 
worked  with  no  vnifonnity  as  to  derign,  rise, 
api^earanoe,  or  degree  of  finish,  and  without  any 
guide  but  his  own  geniui^  and  the  scientific 
wriodpIeB  he  had  wroaght  oat  by  experiment. 
Tlie  st*)ry  of  .I<>st_|>!i  (Jiiarmriu.*  nuikin^  riido 
instruments  while  in  prison  out  of  chance 
pleees  of  wood  provided  oy  the  daughter  of  his 
gaoler,  who  'sold  them  for  what  they  would 
fetch,  iu  order  to  ulleviute  the  misery  of  his  con- 
finement,' rests  u]H)n  no  satisfiMStory  ovidenoe. 
Jf>!>eph  (iu.irmrius  made  instruments  oft.  11  of 
very  rude  up{><.arance,  ami  he  may  or  may  not 
lutve  been  at  some  time  imprisoned:  but  the 
story  of  the  '  priiwm  Josephs '  has  ppol)al>ly  been 
invented  to  cxjtlain  the  hosts  of  spurious  instru- 
ments which  huvc  found  their  way  all  over  Europe 
eiiice  the  middle  uf  the  last  century.  The  gnat 
tone-producing  powers  of  the  'Joseph'  were  thus 
early  very  well  known  ;  but  the  softer  quality  1 
of  the  Amati  and  the  Stradivarius  violin  was 
usually  preferred  by  amateurs  nntil  the  present  1 
Motuiy,  when  Fii^puiiiii't  extfaoidiiiaiy  peifetin> ' 


'  auccH  on  an  unueally  fine  'Joseph'  sent  them  up 
at  once  three-fold  in  the  market.  The  value  <k 
a  u'ood  'Joseph'  now  v:iric."i  fr<<nj  £150  to  ^€400, 
acx-ordiug  to  size,  power  of  tone,  finish,  and 
condition.    Only  extraordinary  specimens  fistoh 

hi.:h.  r  prici'S. 

No  <  ontem{)orary  copyist  imitated  Joseph 
Guarnerius  with  much  success,  l^ndolfi  was  the 
best :  the  productions  of  the  Tcstores  and  of 
I»runzo  Storioni  could  ne\er  be  mistaken  for 
their  ori^nal.  No  violoncello  of  Joseph  Guar< 
uerius  has  ever  been  known  to  exist.     [E.J.  P.] 

GUERKERO,  Fbakcisco,  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  early  S^ianish  school  of 
com|)oeer8,  was  bom  at  Seville  in  ifjH,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  first  fi^m  an  elder  brother, 
and  then  from  the  gteat  Morales.  At  the  a<^'e 
of  iS  he  was  made  chapel  m-ister  at  .la.  n,  a  few 
years  afterwards  obtained  a  siwihur  pu«iUon  at 
Malaga :  and  finally  succeeded  Femandes  in  the 
Ciithtdr.1l  at  Seville.  At  the  a;,'e  of  60  lie  iiiider- 
took  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  an  account  of 
whidi  was  afterwards  pablished  with  the  title  'El 
\nage  de  Jerusalem  que  hizo  Fraiioiwo  Guerrero,* 
etc.  (Alcala  161 1).  Guerrero  died  in  1599  at 
the  advanoed  age  of  81.  His  most  important 
Works  wore  piiMished  under  the  titl.',  '  Lilier 
|irimu8  Missarum  k\  Guerero  Hispalemds  Udei 
phoiuMoo  autore*  (Pans,  Do  CSiemin  1566). 
Thi-  contains  4  ma*iiieH  in  5  parts^  vix.  *Sancta 
et  imiiuvculata' :  '  In  te  Domine  speravi*;  'Con- 
gratlllamim  nihi';  'Super  Humina  Babylonis.* 
5  m.i.-^^  s  in  4  i)arts,  viz.  '  l)e  li.  Virgine' ;  '  I>or- 
mendo  uu  gioruo';  *  Inter  vestibulum' ;  'Beata 
Mater';  ani 'Fro  Deftinctis.*  Also  the  moteta 
'Ave  virgo  sanctissima'  (5  parts),  'Uscjuequo 
Domine'  (6  parts),  and  '  Pater  Noster'  (8  parts). 

There  is  a  a>py  of  the  lK)ok  in  the  Imi)erial 
Libtaiy  At  Vienna.  Sandoval,  iu  his  life  of 
Gharlei  V,  teDs  ns  that  Guerrero  presented  this 
volume  to  the  Emperor,  and  tliat  motuuvh's 
musical  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  the  fact  that, 
after  hearing  one  of  these  oomporftions,  he  eaUed 
Guerrero  'a  thief  and  a  pl.ij,HariKt,  while  his 
singers  stood  astonished,  as  none  of  them  had 
disoovered  these  tiiefts  tUl  they  were  pointed  out 
by  the  Km]  t  ror.'  l*iit  tin  y  may  possibly  have 
discovered,  notwitlistaudiug  their  respectful  att- 
tonishment,  that  Guerrero  was  guilty  of  nothing 
ni'Te  tliaii  i:>itirr  the  oldiuuy  mannerisms  of  a 

particular  scliool. 

The  Vienna  hbrary  also  possesses  a  collection 
of  Magnificats  by  Guerrero,  printed  at  Louvain, 
by  Phalesius  in  1563.  Ksiava  h.xs  printed  in 
his  •  Lira-sacro-Hispana '  the  I'a.-.-ion  according 
to  St.  Matthew  for  4  voices,  for  Palm  Sunday, 
and  that  acconling  U)  St.  John  (5  voices)  for 
Good  IMday.  Abo  3  motets  for  5  voioea  and 
a  4-part  mnm,  'Simile  est  rcgnum  coclorum.* 
[ESLAVA.]  [J.R.S.B.] 

Gl'EST,  Ralph,  was  bom  in  1742  at  Basely, 
Shropshiie.    At  a  \t:ry  earlv  ago  he  became  m 
m^ber  of  the  clu»r  in  the  <^uich  of  his  native 
On  attMiiiig  hia  majoril^  he  came  to 
and  eof^^  in  oooinMidal  pnanitei 
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addition  the  choir  of  Portland  Chapel.  After 
five  jenn  be  remoTed  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and 
•nterad  Into  botliMM  on  hie  own  aoooont  From 

Fonl,  organicfc  of  St.  Jaine/s  Church,  Bury,  he 
learned  oigan-pIaTiiig,  and  in  1805  was  appointed 
diotr-maetor  mt  ot.  Mary's  there,  and  Uter,  on 

th.'  ertM  lioii  of  an  organ  there,  it«  organist.  He 
then  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  profession 
of  mneie.  He  published  '  The  Piafans  of  D»vid.* 
arranged  for  every  day  in  the  month,  retaining 
nuoiy  of  the  old  psalm  tunes  and  adding  about 
wbitf  new  ones.  He  aubtKK}uently  pubUihed  • 
supplement  umler  the  title  of  '  Hymns  and 
PiMilinB,'  with  muidc  composed  and  a^^lapted  by 
him.  He  also  compooed  many  songs.  He  resigned 
hiH  appointment  as  organist  in  1832,  and  died,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  88  yeare,  in  June  1830. 

His  son,  Gkoboe,  was  bom  at  Bury  St.  Ed> 
munds  in  1771.  He  was  initiated  in  music  by 
his  father,  and  subsequently  became  a  chorister 
of  the  CTiapel  Royal  under  Dr.  Nares  and  Dr. 
Ayrton.  On  the  breakii^g  of  his  Toioe  he  obtained 
in  1787  the  appointment  oF  on^knist  at  Eye, 
Suffolk,  but  gave  it  up  in  I7i^y  for  that  at 
Wiibechj  Cambridgeshire,  which  he  held  during 
the  remainder  of  hii  life.  Hie  onm  positions  In- 
cludo  authenirt,  hyJiins,  glees,  duet«,  Rongs,  or;^'an 
pieces,  and  pieceti  for  a  military  band.  Ue  died 
At  Widieoh,  Sept.  10,  1831.  [W.H.H.] 

GUGLIEIuMI.  Pi  etbo.  bora  at  Maeaa  Carrara 
in  1737.  His  father  was  an  accomplished 
musician  and  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena.  At  the  age  of  18  he  was  sent  to 
supplement  his  home  traiuine  at  the  Neapolitan 
CMtsenratorio,  where  he  had  the  adrantago  of 
the.tutorship  of  Durante.  Volatility  of  tt  iiij>er 
Mnent  rather  than  stupidity  hindered  his  progress 
in  harmony,  and  it  only  roq  uired  a  diigle  inddeat, 
Biitticicntly  L'xciting  to  iiuliure  twenty-four  houn* 
of  selt-ooucentration,  to  make  him  at  onee  evinoe 
Us  anperiority  to  aU  his  dass^fidlowa.  As  soon 
as  he  left  the  Conservatorio  he  started  on  a  tour 
throutfh  the  principal  oitiee  of  Italy,  b^inuing 
with  Tarln,  where  he  faronght  out  Us  eariieet 
opera  ( 1 75.=^^.  Ever>-where  his  genius  wjis  cortli- 
ally  acknowledged,  and  his  best  works  met  with 
geiieral  applftuse.  He  is  known  however  to  have 
mjwle  a  great  niniiber  of  faihirp.s,  which  wore 
probably  the  result  uf  that  caruletM  workman- 
ship to  which  artists  of  Us  self-indulgent  and 
pleasure  loving  liabits  arc  prone.  From  Italy  he 
went  t  o  Dresden,  Brunswick,  and  finally  to  London, 
wliithrr  his  wile  appeon  to  have  accompanied  him, 
and  where  his  success  seems  tu  have  been  cIu<oked 
by  the  intrigues  of  a  musical  caM.  In  1777  he 
retiimetl  to  Naples  to  find  that  Cimarosa  and 
Paiiuello,  each  in  the  height  of  his  fame,  had 
eclipsed  between  them  a  reputation  wliioh  his 
own  fifteen  years  of  absence  had  allowed  to 
waue.  It  is  to  lus  credit  that  the  neoessitj  of 
struggling  against  these  two  younger  rivals 
spurrixl  (Juglielmi  to  unwontf<l  tttorl,  and  that 
the  decade  during  which  he  divided  with  them 
the  fikvour  of  the  Ne^poUtaa  pahUe  was  the 
cBlmiwating  epodi  of  his  nsntal  meMlj.  Wearied 
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the  pool  of  MLiostro  at  the  Vatisaii,  aad  dfad  ia 
harness  at  Rome  in  1804. 
Ho  was  a  spendthrift  and  •  dsbaadMo:  n  hod 

husband,  and  a  worpe  father.  He  abandoned  a 
faithful  wife,  neglected  his  promisiM  childxea, 
and  orinanderad  on  a  sneoeBsion  of  wmQim 
mistresses,  most  of  whom  were  picked  up  in  the 
green  room,  a  fortune  which  it  was  his  one  tr^it 
of  worldly  wisdom  to  have  Imown  ho^  to  amass. 
But  he  stands  hii^h  nmon-,'  co;n5>'»^T>'  of  the 
second  order,  and  he  liaii  the  fecundity  ad  MtH 
as  the  retsatility  of  genius.  His  ofi«rM  were 
numerous  and  their  style  was  varied,  an-l  hr 
comjK>sed  ma&ses,  motets,  hymns,  and  psabiis 
for  the  church,  besides  a  great  deal  of  importact 
chamlier-music  for  the  clavetin,  vinlin.  .\nd 
violouccllo.  P«?ti8  gives  a  list  of  79  uf  hisi  ojitras, 
and  awumes  that  this  number  is  incomplete 
owing  to  the  habit  then  prevalent  in  Italy  of  piv* 
serving  mdy  the  scores  of  such  works  as  nad  hiMB 
fiurly  successful.  Of  these  by  far  the  greater 
number  would  be  uninteresting  now-a-d*ji,  bvl 
his  '  I  doe  Gemelli,* '  La  Senra  innamorata.' '  La 
Pastorella  Xobile,' '  La  Didone,' '  Ene*  e  Lavinia.' 
'Debora  e  Sisera,*  'I  Yiagsiatori,'  and  '  La  Bdla 
Pesoatrioe,*  will  always  hcdd  a  oonaidemMe  plaes 
in  the  history  of  music.  A  bravura  .air  of  Gag- 
lielmi's, '  Gratias  agimus,'  for  high  soprano,  with 
olarinet  obligato,  was  long  a  fin'ooiite  in  Bb|^ 
concert  programmes.  [E.H.P.] 

OUGLIELMI,  SiOHOEA,  sang  In  London  in 
Lent,  1770,  in  Italian  omtorioa,  under  J.  C 
Bach,  with  Grass!  and  Guadagni.  She  remaimd 
for  another  season  <v  twoy  singing  (1772)  in  Fie- 
cini's  *  SoUkva*  and  the  *  Yirtooaa*  of  OngUelmL 
she  was,  perhaps,  the  wife  of  the  latter  wini'-iser, 
who  was  in  England  at  the  time,  hnriug  come  to 
London  In  lyW.  [J.  IL] 

0 UICCI AR  DI.  Giulietta  or  Julie,  Countess 
(Grafin)  Guiociardi«-bom  Nov.  24,  1784,  mar- 
ried Oocmt  Gallonberg,  Nov.  3,  1803.  died  lEsich 
22,185  5 — was  :i  Vioimeselady,  to  w  hoin  B.  ethi  ■  wn 
dedicated  his  'Sonata  quasi  fantasia'  in  Cf  minor 
(Op.  a7.  Ho.  a),  puUishod  In  tho  be^nning  ef 
March  1802.  She  was  his  pupil,  and  in  a  con- 
versation with  Otto  Jahn  in  the  year  1S52  (x«- 
ported  by  Thayer,  Life,  iL  171).  hKo  stated  that 
he  had  given  her  the  Rondo  in  O  (Op.  51  No.  a% 
but  that  he  withdrew  it,  and  dedicated  it  to 
Countess  Lichnowsky,  and  then  dedicmted  tho 
Sonata  to  her  instead.  The  Count'-ss  Gtncdardi 
has,  on  the  authority  of  SchiuiUer,  l>t^'cn  believtrd 
to  be  the  i>onMm  to  whom  Beethoven  addrsBMd  the 
passionate  letters  so  often  printed  ^see  M«T*tch el 
Schindler,  i.  101-106).  They  were  found  after  hia 
death  in  tllO  secret  drawer  of  his  wiiUag-deek,  with 
his  treasured  bank-shares.  They  are  all  written 
with  pencil  on  one  piece  of  p^>er,  and  the  accu- 
rate dates  are  as  follow :  *  am  o  Juli  MoTgcsods ' ; 
*A1)endsMontag9am6  Juli*;  'Guten  Morgenaai 
7  J  ult  *->no  year  named  io  eitiiu*,  though  Sdund- 
ler  adds  1806  to  each.  In  his  later  Mlidons  he 
adopts  1803  as  the  year.  Tlu^er  however,  a&sr 
an  tfnbonfta  inrestigation  (lifii.  tt.  i  Tjrj  80:  md 
Appendfe  to  voi  ffi.  in  Mofaal  Worid  fo  29;flk 
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WM.  8  and  li  \  coinos  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
letters  were  not  written  in  any  year  from  iScx) 
tf)  iSo_^  iueluhivu,  and  that  the  CountetM  Guic- 
cianii  waa  not  the  object  of  them  ^  Beethoven 
however  had  been  deeply  in  love  with  her,  and 
believed  that  his  passion  was  returned.  At  least 
•uch  was  his  impression  in  Feb.  1833,  when  he 
wrote  in  a  conversation- txmk  preserved  in  the 
Berlin  Libnuy, '  J'etok  bico  nun^  d'eUo  vi  plus 
que  jamaiii  MNi  «po«n.*  A  hw  Ham  ftntiiar  on 
he  Htates  tlxat  he  had  set>n  her  agHn  after  her 
Biarriaj^u  — '  maLs  je  la  raeprisois.'  [G.] 

OUIDKTl'I.  GiovAKMi,  bom  »t  Bologna  in 
153] ;  according  to  Baint  eam«  to  Boom,  Mid 
wad  a  pupil  nf  Palestrina.  Palesteillft  beinsj^ 
commissioned  by  Gregoty  XIII  to  wwim  the 
■unlcjM  of  the  Roman  Chwtih,  aaneiated  his 
pupil  with  him  in  the  t.isk,  a«  having'  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  both  in  bt.  Beter's 
and  in  the  other  principal  churches  of  Rome. 
Thus  the  real  labour  of  the  work,  which  he 
himself  styles  'upua  nullius  ingenii.  multarum 
tamen  yigOiarum,'  fell  upon  him.  It  vcnn  begun 
in  1576,  and  occupied  hijn  till  1581.  The  work 
was  publiithed  in  1583 — '  Directorium  chori  .  .  . 
Opera  Joannis  Guidetti  Ik)noniensi8,'  ete.,  and 
Guid'  tti  lia'l  the  right  of  sale  for  t<n  ycnre. 
His  preface  makes  tlie  respective  »li;irc-*  <<(  tho  \ 
labour  of  himself  and  Palet<trina  clear.  II'  li  ui 
the  drudgery,  while  Palestrina  had  the  tiual 
revision  and  completion  of  all  portions  rc^^uiring 
it.  It  ifl  quite  consistent  with  Palestrina's 
eharacter  that  he  ehovld  have  thia  given  Goi' 
detti  Ua  fan  credR.  The  'Direotorfftm*  went 
through  many  8ul»»e<|uent  editions  dow  n  to  i  737, 
And  was  succeeded  by  'Gantui  eocleaiasticus 
paasloiiiB,*  etc.  (1586);  'Oantue  eoeleelaetioQs 
nffirli  in;iji>ris,'  etc.  (15S7);  and  '  Praefationes 
in  cantu  iirmo.'  etc  (ifiSS)*  all  publiabed  in 
BonM.  The  aJm  of  theae  worfca  waa  to  revive 
Gn-^'orian  sin;,^'n^  in  its  pristine  purity,  and 
free  it  from  the  arbitrary  additions  and  alterations 
tbMi  in  vogue.  Ooidetn  waa  a  piieet^  and  died  at 
Bome  Nov.  30, 1593. 

GUIGNON",  Jean  PiFRRF,  the  last  man  who 
bore  the  title  of  '  Koi  des  viulans.*  Bom  at 
Tnria  in  1 70a,  he  waa  atHl  venr  young  when  he 
went  to  Pari.s  and  bei^an  to  study  the  viol<iiicello, 
which  however  he  tRKin  exchanged  for  the  violin. 
Ha  is  said  to  have  excelled  by  a  fine  tone  and 
ffreat  facility  of  bowin;;.  and  to  have  l>een  a 
ronnidable  rival  of  Leclair.  In  1733  tie  entered 
the  King's  service,  was  appointed  musical  in- 
atructor  of  the  Dauphin^  and  obtained  the  revival 
in  his  favour  of  the  antique  title  of  '  Roi  des 
▼iolons  et  m^^triens.'  He  further  endeavoured 
to  revive  certain  obeolete  regulationa  bjr  which 
all  profeesional  musicians  in  FVanoe  were  eom- 
pelled  to  t>ecome  members  of  the  guild  of  min- 
aUela  (oonfi^rie  dee  m^ndirien)  on  payment  of 
s  fee  to  him.  Una  however  ndied  miversal 
op|x*ition  ;  and  the  caiso  was  bn>uu:ht  before  the 
PurUmmt,  and  decided  against  him.    On  this 
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Guignon  drop{)etl  hi»<  unprofitable  title  and  rr- 
tired  from  public  life.  He  published  several 
books  of  Concertos,  Soimtas,  an«l  Duos.     [P.  !>.] 

GUILLAUME  TELL.    Rossini's  37th  and 
last  opera;  in  4  ada,  Utaetto  by  Bia  and  Jony. 

I'nxiuced  at  the  Aoademie  Aug.  3,  1S29;  m 
London,  in  English,  as  '  Hofer  the  Tell  of  thf 
T)Tol^'  'arranged*  by  Bishop,  words  by  lianch^, 
Drury  Lane,  May  i,  1830,  and  a**  (^Juillaume 
Tell  at  the  same  house,  Dec.  3,  3H  ;  in  Italian, 
as  Guglielmo  Tell  at  Her  Majesty'd,  .hdy  11,  39. 
It  in  UHually  nmrh  rm-tailcd,  but  in  1H56  was 
performed  entire  m  I'ani},  and  lasted  from  7  till  i. 

OUILMANT,  Fkux  AuncAVDRS.  eon  of  an 
organist  of  Boulogne,  and  boni  there  March  1  i, 
1837.  He  took  to  the  organ  at  an  early  age,  aitd 
before  he  was  sixteen  was  made  orgauiiit  of 
S.  Joseph,  in  1857  M.-ittre  de  Chajielle  of  S. 
JSicolas,  and  shortly  after  profesiKtr  of  solf^gio 
in  the  loeal  Eoole  commonale.  In  i860  hebe- 
came  for  nome  nionthw  a  pupil  of  Lommens,  who 
heard  him  play  and  was  struck  by  hiN  ability. 
In  1871  he  removed  from  Boulogne  to  Parii<,  and 
was  appointed  orj^anist  of  the  church  of  the 
Trinity,  a  poet  which  he  still  fills.  He  i»  one  of 
the  leading  oi^gan  players  of  Fkaooe^and  has  con- 
eidemble  extempore  power.  For  his  instrument 
he  halt  pnblidwd  a  sonata  and  two  collections  of 
I  nrranu'ementa — 'Pieces  de  diff^rents  styles,'  and 
' L'Oi^ganiste  pratique';  alio  various  masses, 
motets,  and  airs.  arrangeiBents  and  original  pieces 
for  the  harmonium.  Guilmant  is  no  htranL,'er  to 
En^and,  having  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
at  ShefBdd,  and  ebewhere.  [G .] 

GTJIMBARDEL  A  French  name,  of  unknown 

derivation,  for  the  Jkw'.s-Harp.  [V.deP.] 

GUlliAUD,  EliNf^UHT,  son  of  a  French  musician, 
waabomat  New  Orleans,  June  33. 1837,  brought 
up  amongst  music,  and  saw  his  tirst  opera  '  Hoi 
David'  on  the  stage  when  only  15.  He  then 
came  to  Europe  and  entered  the  Cooiervatoirei 
where  he  obtained  various  dixtinctionH,  ending,  aa 
his  father  had  done  before  him,  with  the  Grand 
Prix  de  Rome  in  1859.  Uin  first  appearance 
before  the  public  waa  made  with  a  one-act  o]>er«j 
'Sylvie,'  which  he  wrote  while  in  Rome,  and 
which  was  brought  out  at  the  Op^ra  Gomiqiie 
May  II,  1864.  This  waa  followed  after  a  long 
interval  by '  ESa  Prison,*  also  ht  one  aet  (Theatre 
Lyrique,  March  5,  i^6g),  and  '  J  a-  Kolxild'  (.Tidy 
a.  1870).  M.  Guirawl  served  during  the  war, 
and  waa  in  lha  engagementi  of  diamptgiiy  and 
Montretout.  His  other  ojieras  h.ave  been  Ma<Iaine 
Turlur*iu  (1873),  Pioooliuo  {.iBjO),  Gretn.-i  Green, 
a  haOafe  (1873).  He  haa  also  composed  two 
Suites  for  Orchestra,  the  second  of  whieh  was 
performed  at  the  Concerts  populaires,  January 
iS,  1873.  In  November  1876  M.  Ooifand  ww 
chl«^i^■n  j)rofes,H<ir  of  harmony  and  accompani- 
ment  at  the  Cutuervatoire,  in  room  of  Baptists^ 
daoeaaed.  [G.] 
GUITAR  (Fr.  Qtntarr.  ohs^ilete  auitrrvr  ■  Ttal. 
Chttarra ;  Gwm.  Oaitarret  obsolete  OiUem,  Uhit' 
tern,  and  OjftiUm;  Spaa.  GWfomi). 
I    Ilia  Spanidi  guUar  la  the  moat  ganenlly 
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known  nodsni  rcproscmteilTS  of  11m  ntuuoroiii 

family  v,  ]uch  indu.l.'s  aUothe  lutM  aod  dtlMn. 
The  identitv  oi  the 
ujune  with  «m  Grcek 

KiBapa  is  not  to  Ihj 
utisiaken,  but  the 
reseiublanoe  of  the 
Siiiiui-ih  and  ancient 
Gixok  in-^trunicnta  iu 
too  remote  to  imply 
derivation.  Theguitar 
iit  at  unco  known  by 
its  flat  l  )iu:k,  the  sides 
curving  Inwards  after 
the  pattern  of  violina 
and  other  bowinatru- 
ments,  and  suggecit* 
ing  its  descent  from 
some  instrument  to 
which  A  bow  WM 
vsed.  The  shape  hiw 
hovsever  varied  ac- 
oordiiig  to  £uhioii  or 
the  nney  of  the 
iiiaki  r.  The  woods 
commonly  used  for 
the  ddea  and  hack 
are  maple,  ash,  nt^r- 
vice,  or  cherry  tree, 
not  unfrequently  ad- 
orncil  with  iiil.iys  nf  n>s  wixh^  or  fancy  wood..* 
Oil  I  iii-itnurn  nls  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy  are 
often  lii^^lily  ornamented  with  ivory,  ebony, 
tortoi-eshtU,  au'i  inotlier  of  pearl.  The  sound- 
board ur  lui'i-  ix  iif  pine,  and  has  asoundhole,  which 
•hares  in  the  g' neral  daooimtian.  Hard  woods, 
such  as  ebony,  bcecli,  ()r  i>car-tree.  are  emi>l<>ye(l 
lor  the  neck  and  Hngerlxianl.  llje  l)rid,'e  should 
be  of  ebony,  and  has  an  ivory  or  nutal  'nut' 
above  the  fastenings  of  the  strings,  similar  to  the 
nut  of  the  fingerboard,  the  open  strings  vibratini; 
between.  Modem  guitars  have  six  strings,  throe 
of  gut  and  throe  of  silk  spun  over  wi&  salver 
wive^  tuned  as  (a) 


1^ 


r 


The  lowest  is  said  to  have  been  a  German 
addition  dating  about  1 790.  The  written  noto- 
tion  is  an  octave  liigher,  as  (6).  Metal  Kcrews 
are  now  used  for  tuning,  instead  of  the  .  l.ony 
pegs  of  the  true  Spanish  instrnnunt.  The  iii 
tervals  are  marked  off  by  meud  frets  up<iu  the 
fingerboard,  and  transposition  to  tho  more  remote 
ktyt  is  effected  bv  a  capo  tasto  or  d'astro.  [See 
Funs;  Capo  Taoto.]  Ohl  instrument*  ha<l 
often  ten,  twelve,  or  more  strings,  arran;,'ed  in 
sets  of  two,  tuned  in  uniaon.  The  Spanish  guitar 
is  alwa}  s  pUyed  with  the  fingers.  The  deepest 
strings  are  made  to  sound  by  the  Ununb,  the  tliree 
highest  by  the  first,  second,  and  third  fingers,  the 
little  finger  rssting  uf>on  the  sonndboard. 

The  guitar  and  it.s  kindred  were  derived  from 
the  East.  In  the  famous  tiate  of  Glory  of  ALasUo- 


liateo,  to  the  charoh  of  Santis^  da  Compotiela 

in  Spain,  a  cast  of  which  i»  in  S^^uth  Keiutingtaa 
Museum,  among  several  musical  instruments  nay 
be  seen  one  goitar-shaped,  whidi  may  be  asBUBel 

to  re[)resent  the  ori:,'inal  Vihuela.  the  old  Sjtaniah 
viol  or  guitar.  The  sides  are  curveti,  but  there  is 
no  bow  held  by  tlMpbyer;  still  this  is  no  ptoef 
that  a  Iww  was  not  used,  since  the  sculptor  may 
have  omitted  it.  The  date  of  this  masterpiece 
{AJ^  1188)  is  peihaiM  not  more  than  a  huniired 
years  subsequrnt  to  the  intrnducti'in  "f  the  in- 
strument by  the  Mt,M»r8  into  S{iain.  Mr.  Kn^^ 
tells  us  (Musical  Instruments,  etc.,  1874,  p.  117) 
that  a  hundred  years  later  than  this  date,  thm 
were  several  kinds  of  vihuela,  to  some  of  vrhtch 
the  bow  was  certainly  not  used.  There  were 
instruments  for  the  bow,  the  plectrum,  and  the 

fingers,  aQ  in 


at  the  e{x)ch  of  the 
onthorst  of  ronaaatio 
song  in 

Europe.  At  the  < 
of  the  last 
and  beginning  of  ihk, 
the  Spanish  gnitor 
became  a  faohiraiatus 
instrument  on  ths 
continent.  Ferdinaad 
Sor,  a  Sp&iiiard,  aftsr 
Uie  Peoinsalar  Wat, 
bnni'jjht  it  into  great 
nutiou  in  £nglaQ>l 
•ad  composing  f«f  it 
with  success  bjin;*h!«d 
the  English  guiur 
or  Citra  (.Fr.  CiMi 
Ilal.  Cetera ;  Germ. 
Zither).  This  wa«  aa 
instrument  of 
ent  sltape.  a 
strung  CiTHKR,  wiA 
six  oj>en  notes,  two 
being  single  spun  strings,  and  four  of  iron  mt 
in  pairs  tuned  in  uaiaoQ.  The  seale  of  ths 
lEwyMii^  Gnitav       atroi^  ^ 


5: 


in  re:\l  ]i!((-h  nn  (x;tave  lower.  Tlie  ffrhfi  )*',"»»■  i«f  tb# 
inbtruuieut  was  of  the  sunplest,  the  thumb  and  tin»t 
finger  only  being  employed,  if  not  a  pluctimn. 

Sor's  iiMst  liihitin'j^iii.-ihol  rival  wa«<  an  Iu4.li.1a, 
Mauro  liiuliani.  whu  uouip«v>u4]  a  omcerto  with 
band  accom|tamnient  for  the  'Ten  chitaiva*  or 
Third-guitar,  an  instrument  with  a  shorter  n»>ck, 
tuned  a  minor  thinl  higher.  This  concerto,  pub-' 
lishetl  by  Diabelli,  Vieima,  was  transcribed  k^ 
Hummel  for  the  jiianoforte.  Other  ix«jnilar  coro- 
pusers  were  Legnani,  Kreutzer,  Nii&ke,  Ivegu^ii, 
and  that  wajrward  genius  Leonard  ffcfcnh 
Berlioz  and  Paganini  were  both  gttitiuvts. 

There  is  also  an  octave  guitar,  the  lioie 
Portuguese  MaobIs^  with  finir  ■triagi^ 


J        or  1*7  goitar-playen  oflaa  ' 
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In  Madeira,  after  work  iu  the  vineyarcU  in  duno 
for  tho  (lay,  the  country  people  return  playing 

th«  Miiclit't*',  i.LTliai)8  twenty  t<  ij:i  tlu  r.  with  ooca- 
BioiiuUy  a  larger  tivu  Htringed  uue  accuiii^iyiiig. 

Th  re  ia  an  Kngiish  Guitar  Tutor  by  Muio. 
Siiluiv  Prattt-n  (iVxtsey,  Loiiilon),  hut  those 
who  wi.ili  to  know  mure  abuul  the  iu^truuR-ut 
technically  are  refenedto  'LauniDg  the  Guitar 
Biniplifittl,'  hy  tho  same  authoress.  Tlie  price 
uf  a  good  guitar  of  French  make,  the  be»t  for 
pkyiag,  is  firom  £5  to  £10.  [A. J.  H.] 

GUNG'L,  Joseph.  ]K)puIar  compoeer  of  dance 
mvtnc,  bom  at  Zshmb^k  in  Hungary  Dec.  I, 
1810;  loii  of  a  stock  ing- weaver ;  began  life  as 
*  adloolniaMtcr.  He  rt-ceived  hia  fin»t  iii!<triiction 
in  mianc  from  Senuum  in  Buda,  and  Laving 
enlisted  in  the  Austrian  amy,  was  flnt  oboiitt 
:in<l  then  h.niiliiia.--tvr  to  the  4th  regiment  of 
artillexy.  His  Hungarian  March,  op.  i,  was  tho 
first  of  *  long  series  of  marches  and  danoe  mnsic. 
l*p  to  1843  Gung'l  made  conctrt  tourri  with  liis 
regimental  baud  to  Munich,  Augbbui^^,  Nurem- 
berg. Wurzburg,  and  ¥Vtiakfiut»  perfonning 
chiefly  his  nwii  pieces,  but  in  that  year 
establiMlied  a  baud  of  hiit  own  at  Berlin,  and  hia 
publitthers,  Bote  and  Bock,  are  said  to  have 
made  Ian;*"  8«iniH  by  his  music.  On  his  return 
from  America  iu  US49.  he  wa«  appoiuteil  mtiKik- 
director  to  the  King  of  Prussia;  and  in  ks-;S 
CapellmeiHtcr  to  tho  Kiiij>cror  of  Auntria.  In 
the  meantiniu  he  and  liid  band  hud  vittiteil 
nearly  every  capitiil  on  the  continent.  Gung'l 
has  been  stationary  at  Munich  siuce  1864.  His 
works  are  very  uumeruus.  It  is  stated  that 
down  to  the  end  of  1873  he  ha<l  ccnnpoaed  300 
dances  and  marches,  fur  the  mu«t  part  distin- 
guished by  clianniug  melody  and  marked  rhythm. 

His  daughter  Virginia,  an  opera-singer  of 
merit,  made  tier  firiit  npnnsrsnro  at  Muiuoh  iu 
1 87 1,  and  is  now  en^a^'ea  at  Sehwerin. 

lli.H  m  phtw  .T<iH\.\x,  alto  well  known  as  a 
oumpoeer  of  dance  uu«iC|  was  bom,  like  his 
undo,  at  Zriunb^k  in  1819,  and,  like  Um,  made 
prt>fe*Hional  tours  to  every  capital  in  Eui<t|K-. 
He  retired  iu  lb6a,  and  lives  at  Jfiiof lurchen  in 
Httnguy.  [F.6.] 

GrNN,  BaBVABAB,  noted  for  his  extempore 
playing,  was  orpaniHt  of  St.  Philip'B,  Birmingham, 
which  he  ipiitted  in  1730  to  succeed  Uiue  as  or- 
ganitit  of  ( I  loucester  Cathedral.  A  Te  Deum  and 
J  ubilate  in  D  of  bis  composition  are  extant  in  MS. 
He  published  '  Sonatas  for  the  Harpsichord,'  and 
in  1 736,  at  Gloucester,  a  thin  4to.  volume  con- 
taining 'Two  Cantatas  and  HixSoagt,'  the  music 
nrinted  on  one  side  of  the  leaf  only,  snd  prefixed 
Dv  a  poetical  a^lilrents  '  To  all  Loverw  of  Musick,' 
and  a  remarkable  liatof  4C4  subscribers  (including 
HmmM  and  most  of  the  principal  mnsicnns  of  the 
day),  subscribiogfor  617  copied.  He  dieil  in  1 743. 

BabsabT  Qunh,  probably  a  rektion  of  tlie 
nbovo,  WM  ofiganist  of  Chdsen  Honital  firom 
April  16,  1730,  until  early  in  1753.  [W.H.H.] 

Gl'N'X.  John,  bom  in  FJinlMirirh  i»lKMitl765, 
in  1 7<>o  eiiUtbliHhed  himself  iu  Loudon  as  professor 

of  tlM  viaknosUo  and  flats^  and  wliibt  thoo 


published  'Forty  Scotch  Airs  arranged  as  trios 
for  flute,  violin,  and  Tiolonoello*:  *The  thorny 

and  practice  of  liiigering  the  Violoncello,'  1793, 
with  a  diH.»crtation  on  Htringed  iustnmients  ;  and 
'The  Art  of  playing  tho  Geroian  Mute  on  new 
principles.'  In  1705  he  returnetl  t<>  Kiliiihtiigh. 
in  1801  he  puhli.Hliwl  an  *  E^say  tlie. net ical 
and  practical,  on  the  application  of  Hannony, 
Thorough -bawt,  and  MiHlulatiou  to  the  Violon- 
cello.' lu  1807  he  brought  out  his  most  important 
work,  vis.  <An  Historical  Inquiry  re.<|Kx-tiug  the 
performance  on  the  Harp  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  from  the  earliest  times  until  it  was 
diitoontin<ic<l  alniut  the  year  1754,'  written  at  the 
request  of  the  National  Society  of  Scotland.  His 
wife,  Anne,  before  her  marriage  .Anne  Young, 
was  an  eminent  pianist.  She  was  the  authoress 
of  a  work  entitled  'An  Introduction  to  Music . . . 
inostrated  by  musical  games  and  apparatus  and 
fully  and  familiarly  ex jihunwl'  (Kdinliurgh  about 
1815).  The  games  and  ajpparatus  were  of  her 
invention.  A  seoond  edition  appeMwd  in  iBto, 
and  a  thinl  (posthumous)  iu  i8.'7.  [W.H-H."] 

GUSIKOW,  Michael  Joseph,  an  artist  of 
rare  musical  fiumlty — *a  true  genius*  says 

MendcWohn — hnin  of  ]• '  or  JewiKh  parentis  and 
of  a  family  which  had  pruduced  musicians  for 
more  timn  a  century,  at  ffldow  in  Pdand,  Sept. 
3,  1806.  He  firtit  played  the  flute  and  tynipa- 
non,  a  kind  of  dulcimer.  At  the  age  of  17  he 
married,  and  a  few  yean  after  disoovend  that 
weaknesB  of  the  chest  would  not  allow  liim 
to  continue  playing  the  flute.  He  thereupon 
took  up  the  fytml^jMei,  an  instrument  of  tho 
dulcimer  kind,  coinposeil  of  Ktrij's  of  fir  on  a 
framework  of  Htraw!<,  \vliich  he  improved  and 
increased  in  com^mtw.  Upon  this  he  attained 
extrannlinary  facility  and  j)ower.  In  1833  ho 
and  four  of  hin  relatives  bi^au  a  long  tour, 
through  CMleesa— where  lie  WM  heard  by  I^mar- 
tine ;  Kiew — where  he  was  much  ettooonged  by 
Lipinski;  Moscow,  and  thence  to  soutti  tna 
north  (Jemxany,  Paris,  and  Brussels.  Ho  tttr 
veiled  in  the  dress  and  guise  of  a  Polish  Jew- 
long  )>e;ird,  thin,  pale,  s^,  expresrfvo  features 
and  excite«l  the  greatest  applause  by  his  astmish- 
ing  execution  and  tho  expression  which  he  threw 
into  his  unlikely  instrament.  Mendelssohn  hesid 
liiiii  at  Leipzig,  an<I  called  him  'a  real  phenomenon, 
a  killing  fellow  ^Mordkerl) ;  who  is  inferior  to  no 
player  on  earth  in  stylo  and  oxeeotioii,  and  de- 
lights mc  more  on  hii*  o<1il  iiisirumcnt  than  many 
do  on  their  pianos,  jiwt  because  it  is  so  thankless 

 I  have  not  enjoyed  a  concert  mudi 

for  a  long  time'  (and  see  the  rest  — Ix  tter  Feb.  if, 
1836).    But  it  wore  him  out ;  he  wtw  laiil  up  at 
Brussels  for  long,  and  died  at  Aix  la  C'ha{)elle,  Ook 
21,  1837,  ailding  another  to  the  list  of  geniuses 
who  have  diid  shortly  after  thirty.    ^See  FtStis, 
who  saw  iiuK  h  of  him.)  [6.] 
GTIST.W  K  HI,  or  lk  T>.\l  masqce.  opera  in 
5  acts ;  wortU  by  S  ribe,  mu.sic  by  Aulter.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Acad,  inie  Feb.  37,  183  ^ :  in  I/ondon, 
as  Gustavus  the  Third,  at  C  ivent  Garden,  Not. 
33;  in  French  ^as  above)  at  Her  Majesty's. 
.  Maioh  J9»  1851.  to.] 

Tt 
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GUZLA.  A  kind  of  rebab,  a  bow  tnitniment 
with  one  string  only,  useil  in  lUyria.  The  name 
waa  adM>ted  by  Proaper  Marimee  aa  tlie  title  uf 
Ui  Baman  poema.  [G.] 

OTS^TuomoK.  [8eaRoTAblTAi.OnEA.] 

GYMNASE  DE  MU8IQUB  MILTTAIRE. 

A  HchfKil  f  ir  t'lhicntint;  iniiHicianH  for  the  French 
niililarv  baiuU,  fuiindtxi  in  1836  under  the  di- 
rect4)r8hip  of  F.  Iterr,  who  4Sm  Sept.  24,  1 838. 
Findin.;  hiuuBclf  iinable  to  carry  out  his  views  in 
iha  new  Bchoul,  he  detailed  them  in  a  pamphlet, 
■  Da  la  neceiiri|i(i  da  reoonstituer  snr  de  nouvellea 
basea  le  Gymnaso  de  nuisique  militaire'  (Paris 
183a).  Carafa  Huoceeded  lierr,  aiul  under  him 
the  Gymnase  moved  to  the  Rue  Blanche,  and 
attained  to  considerable  dimenaions,  giving  a 
oomplete  monoal  education  from  solfeggio  to 
counterpoint  to  nearly  300  pupils.  It  was  sup- 
pwaaed  in  i8c6,  but  it  was  aigreed  between  the 
Miniatras  d*£tat  and  de  ]m  Gaerre  that  50 
military  pupils  flhould  Vk>  tuight  at  the  Oon- 
aervatoire ;  and  for  these  the  masters  of  the  Gym- 
aaae  ware  wtained.  This  amngement  haa  auuM 
tanninate*!,  I>ut  the  examinations  for  conductors 
and  subcunductoFs  of  regimental  bands  are  still 
ImM  at  the  Coasarvatoira.  £G.a] 
GYKOWETZ.  Adalbebt,  prollBo  composer, 
bom  Feb.  19, 1 763,  at  Budweis  in  Bohemia.  Uia 
Ihihar  was  a  ohcb<snaster,  and  taught  him  mturie 
at  an  early  age ;  and  on  leaving  school  he 
studied  law  at  Prague,  though  still  working  hard 
at  mu^  and  composing  much.  A  longlllneBB 
left  him  destitute,  and  com|K>llcd  him  in  take 
the  post  of  private  secretary  to  Count  Franz  von 
VIMbchen,  The  Goont  iubted  on  all  his 
household  being  luu-ical,  so  G\Towetz  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  not  only  of  composing,  but  of 
having  nis  compositions  performed.  The  reoe|>- 
tion  they  met  with  indm  cd  hiui  to  visit  Italy,  and 
complete  hin  educ^tiou  there.  Pacing  throu^h 
Vienna  he  made  the  ac<|uaintance  of  Mozart,  who 
hafl  one  of  his  aynipht)iiic«  performed,  and  him- 
self )xl  Gyrowetz  before  the  applauding  audience. 
In  Naples  he  studies  I  for  two  yean  under  Sala, 
maintaining  himself  by  his  compositions,  among 
which  were  a  number  of  concerted  pieces  for  the 
lyre,  written  for  the  kin^,  with  whom  it  was  a 
abTQiuitc  inatrument.  a»  next  went  to  Paris, 
and  establfadied  his  didm  to  the  anthcnvhip  of  se- 
veral syuiphonieM,  hitherto  performed  as  Haydn's. 
In  consequence  the  publishera  bought  his  other 
compositions  at  high  prioaa.  The  RevblntioB  was 
rapidly  approaching,  and  Gyrowetz  weut  on  to 
London,  arriving  in  Oct.  1 789.  Uia  reception  waa 
•aboBOttimbleoiia;  boihihePriiioeof  wsleaand 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  paid  him  marked  atten- 
tion; the  Professional  Concerts  and  Salomon  placed 
his  name  in  their  programmea,  aiMl  tha  liMlar 
engaged  him  an  ecniijioHtr  at  the  same  time  with 
Haydn.  He  wrote  industriously  and  met  with 
liberal  publishers ;  but  he  was  most  pleased  by 
the  arrival  of  Haydn,  wh<im  he  warmly  wele<jined. 
Gyrowetz  was  also  engaged  to  write  an  ot>era,  in 
wfaioli  Ibie.  Mara  hoi  Paochierotti  were  to 
have  Bang  at  the  Panthaoaiy  then  nomt^  tuned 


GYBOWETZ. 

into  an  opera-house  during  the  reboildin^  of  the 
King's  Theatre,  After  a  or  3  rehearsals  however 
the  Pantheon  waa  bunt  down  (Jan.  13th,  1  ;9a\ 
and  Hie  aeore  of  *SwirilwHnia'  perished  in  the 

flame,*.  On  the  9th  of  JWbruary  he  gave  a 
boaefit  oonoert  at  the  Baaover  bquare  Hoam% 
which  waa  hviUiaaay  attended;  bnt  tlie dfaaals 

disagreeil  with  him,  and  he  shortly  after  left 
London  for  Vienna.  On  his  return,  after  7  yeart, 
he  received  aa  appointraent  ia  the  War  S^part- 
ment.  In  1804  Baron  Braun,  Intendant  of  ths 
two  court  theatres,  otfered  him  the  CapeUmeister> 
ship,  which  he  retained  till  1 831,  prodoefag  a 
great  number  (if  o|ifms,  Singspiele,  and  operpltas, 
besides  muhic  for  meliKlramas  and  ballets.  V'\ti>- 
wets  waa  wonderfully  indostrioos  in  all  braucht^ 
of  conifMisition,  ami  his  works,  though  ti  >w  f.  r 
gr)tt<;n,  were  long  popular.  His  »ymph"nief*  &od 
quartets  were  sucoeasful  imitationa  of  Haydn'a 
but  still  they  were  imitation.<«,  and  were  iherefan 
bound  todiHapi)ear.  In  1 843  his  artist  friends,  pity- 
ing the  poverty  to  which  he  was  reduced — frr  lus 
penaion  afforded  him  a  bare  auhsistenoe — anraBged 
a  concert  for  his  benefit,  at  which  his  *tkgt- 
schule*  waM  played  by  Staudigl  and  the  choristen. 
This  really  oomio  cantata  waa  repeated  with 
great  racoen  ia  tin  fiillowiag  year  at  the  hat 
c<mcert  he  hitntielf  evarairaqge<l.  Sliortly  l^rfv* 
his  death  he  puUhihed  his  autobiography,  an  is- 
teresttng  hook  in  many  respects  (Vienna,  iS47^. 

(Jyrowelz  coni|M«ied  aUuit  .^o  u[>eraM  large  axkl 
small,  operettaai,  and  Singspiele ;  and  more  than 
40  balleta.  Hit  flnit  open  waa  * Sdico*  (ite4\. 
The  m<i*>t  sua'essful  have  been  '  Agnes  StTri* 
(1806);  'Der  Aucenarzt' (i8m);  'i>iePrufuaf* 
(1813),  approved  by  Beethoven  himaelf ;  'Hekfts' 
( I S 16),  and  •  Felix  und  Adele  *  { 1 R3 1 ).  Of  Wi 
operettas  and  Singspiele,  generally  in  one  acl% 
'Die  Jungge*ellen  WirUutchiift."  '  I>er  8ammt> 
riK-k,'  'Aladin,'  and  'Has  Suiudelien'  were  loaj 
favourites:  of  the  melo«Inuiiab  'Minna*  (1S06) 
was  most  like<l.  Benides  '  Scniirainis,'  he  wTOta 
four  '/rami  Italian  operas  for  Vienna  and  Milan, 
ot  which  'Fmleriea  e  Adolfo'  (Vienna  1^12)  was 
especially  well  received.  '  Die  Hochz^rit  dea 
Thetis'  was  his  most  successful  ballet.  Ue  coca- 
poaed  cantatas,  choruses  for  women's  and  boys' 
voioea»  Italian  and  German  canaonets,  and  sevenl 
sonsa  tor  one  and  more  viHoea.  He  wrote  hia 
I9tn  maaa  at  the  age  of  84.  Of  h*s  instrommtal 
music  there  are  over  60  symphonies,  a  quantity 
of  Berenadei^  overtures,  marches,  danoe-uoBD 
(for  the  Bedoutensaal) ;  quintets  ;  and  abo«t 
fio  string  quart^'t-^.  iu><>t  nf  tfn  ni  puLli.-hitl  in 
Vienna,  Augsburg,  Otf'eubach,  Paris  or  Xxjiukm. 
For  the  fmuiofbrte  he  wrote  about  40  ennmtaa, 
30  Iwiokh  (if  trios,  12  Xi»ctunusi,  much  daiK^ 
music,  and  many  smaller  piecea  of  diHiereBt 
kinda.  It  ia  aad  to  thfaik  of  m  nraeb  lahoww 
energv,  and  talent,  and  »r>  little  Listing  fi-tiit: 
but  (iyrowetz  possessed  that  fatal  gift  of  imahtj 
which  so  often  implies  the  want  of  penaaaaaeik 
Noneof  hin  works,  either  for  the  cuncert-rooai  or 
the  stage  have  burvivetl.  '  Der  Aogenaret '  ket-t 
the  bov«ls  longer  than  the  othei^  Ue  d^i  v. 
Vienna  MarBhi9»  1850k  i«ed  87.  £CLf.P.j 
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HCproBomwed  Is  the  0«niMD  mme  ihr  | 
B  uatuml,  B  flat  beini;  c.-klltHl  by  them  B. 
It  was  oritfiuitUy  '  B  quadratum/  or  b,  » 
tettor  wliidi  wmdd  euily  dip  by  degrees  into  i) 
or  h.  [See  Acciduixau^  19a.]  In  wl&iqg  it 
kSi. 

H  major  !•  ft  key  ran  ly  used.  Bccthoven'a 
principal  movement  iu  it  ih  the  Adar^^o  uf  the 
y.  F.  concerto  in  E  flat.  H  minor  is  the  key  of 
8»'liu))t;rt'H  very  fine  unfinislied  Symphony,  and 
of  his  e«]nallv  tine  Entmcte  in  Rotuununde ;  of 
Mendebjjiolm'aCapriccio  brilliant;  and  of  Chopin's 
l«(  Scherzo.  In  »  sketch  lx»ok  of  1 8 1 5 - 1 6,  in  the 
margin  of  a  passage  intended  for  the  finale  of  the 
CV'ilo  Sonata  op.  102,  No.  2,  Beethoven  hu  writ- 
ten 'hmoU  Achvnru  Tonart'  [6.] 

TT ABKNECK,  Fbancois  AvToryE,  bom  at 
Meziere«,  Jan.  3  3,  17S1,  eldcnt  of  three  brothers 
(Joseph  and  Cx>rentin),  vioIiniKts,  sonii  of  a  Ger- 
m.in  musician  in  a  French  n-^iiiu  ntal  band.  He 
w.-u)  a  pupil  of  Baillot,  obtained  the  first  violin 
prize  at  the  Con»cTvati<ire  in  18O4,  and  soon 
showed  rcmiirk.'iblu  aptitude  as  a  conductor — hi* 
real  vocation,  lie  waa  succefiisi  vcly  appointe<i  a.s»i»- 
taat  ptofeeaor  at  the  Conservatoire  (180S-16), 
■0I0  violin  at  the  Op^ra  (1815),  director  of  the 
•  Acad«5mie  de  Mudque'  (182 1 -24),  conductor  of 
the  theatre  de  lopera,  conjointly  with  Valentino 
fronii834to2i,»iid«lonefirom3ito47.  IniSas 
»  special  irfomi  elasi  wm  firrmed  far  mm  »t  the 
Conaervatoirt-,  wliich  ho  rctaineil  till  Oct.  1R48. 
Among  his  pupiht  may  be  mentioned  CuviUun, 
Alard,  ClapiflRon,  and  Leonard.  Habeneek  haa 
the  merit  of  havin^j  founded  (i8j8"^  and  con- 
ducted for  ao  years  the  '  Socidtti  dee  Concerts  du 
CoBseiTatotre.  Hs  was  alto  the  finfe  to  intepoduce 
Betthoven's  syrnphonics  in  France.  ft«  a(lily  per- 
severing again<it  all  opposition,  and  at  lei^h 
exaoiiting  them  with  a  force,  sentimenti  and 
dt  li'  ary,  which  are  not  likely  to  be  Bo<nn  H'irp.i-'««*d. 
An  a  conductor  he  wiui  exacting,  and  unmurcitul 
to  singen  who  did  not  keep  atriet  time.  Out 
of  respect  to  Chenibini  lie  never  exerciHtMl  hia 
office  of  '  Ini>pecteur  gcuend  de^  claHses  du 
Conservatoire.'  but  ha  was  an  energetic  director 
of  Louis  Philippe's  concerts  at  the  Tuileries. 
He  couipoeed  violin  music,  seveml  pieces  for 
'Aladiu'  (1 822).  and  a  ballet  'Le  Page  in- 
constant* (1823).  This  distinguished  musician 
and  conductor  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  V,  1849. 
He  receiveti  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1S22. 
for  many  curious  anecdotes  of  Habeueck,  seo 
tiM  'Memoina*  off  Beriioa.  [G.C.] 

HA£SSR»AlMIPaT  FrrDINAM\  I  nm  .-it  Leip- 
zig, Oct.  15,  1779  •  etlucfttf  i  at  tin;  Tliomaa- 
achule,  and  in  1797  appointed  prolessur  and 


eantor  at  Xeraso.  1806  to  18 13  he  passed 

in  Italy,  then  ret  imed  |o  Germany,  and  settled 
in  1817  at  Weimar,  where  ha  was  music-master 
in  the  Doke'a  fiunily,  sod  laog^t  mathematics 

and  Italian  at  the  Lrymiiasiuni.  He  wan  also 
choruj»-ma!iter  at  the  theatre,  an<l  director  of 
music  at  the  principal  church  (1829).  He  com- 
posed an  oratorio,  •  Der  Glaube,'  to  Klopstock's 
wonlM  ;  nuwNes,  moteU,  and  other  church  music  ; 
an  opera.  'l)ie  Mohren';  oTOrtuiea;  P.F.  mosio 
for  2  and  4  hamU  ;  and  18  songR.  Two  motets, 
in  plain  coimt^  rpoint  throughout,  meliKlioua  and 
finely  harmonized  though  somewhat  chromatic, 
are  included  in  Mr.  Hullah's  Vocal  Scores.  He 
publiHheil  '  Versuch  einer  sygtematischen  Ueber* 
flicht  der  Gre^anglehre '  (Breitkopf  &  Hartel, 
1820);  and  'Lehrbuch  des  Gesanges'  (Schott, 
1831).  translated  into  French  by  Jelensperger ; 
and  contributed  to  various  mulleal  periodicals. 
He  died  at  Weimar,  Nov.  1844.  [M. C. C] 

HAUSER,  Joii.vNN  Ekx.st,  bom  at  t^ucd- 
linburg  deserves  mention  as  author  of 

'  MtiHik.iliBcheB  I^exicou'  (Meissen,  1838;  2nd 
e«l.  eulargctl,  iS^^V  a  iiMi  fnl  work  in  two  small 
volumes.  His  otlur  works  are  'Der  musikal- 
ische  Gesellschafter  *  (Meissen,  1830),  a  col- 
lection of  anecdotes;  'Neue  Pianoforte  Schule* 
(Halberstadt,  1832  ;  2nd.  ed.  Quedlinburg,  1836)  ; 
'  Musikalisches  Jahrbttohlein '  (Quedlinburg  and 
Leipzig,  1 833) ;  and  'Oesehk^te  des . . .  Kirohen- 
gesunj^es,  und  der  Kirchemnusik '  (Quedlinburg 
and  Leipzig^  1834)^  i  toL  with  examples,  said  to 
be  a  good  book.  [HCO.] 

HAFNEH.  A  name  som  -'tiniea  given  to  Ho* 
zart's  Symphony  iu  D  (Kochelt  .No.  3S5)» 

AU»ron  rpirito.  ^  ^ 


*J  unit. 


63^ 


to  distinguibh  it  from  his  13  others  in  the  itaine 
key.  It  was  ot)mi)osed  at  the  end  of  July  and 
beginning  of  Aug.  1 783,  for  the  wedding  of  a 
daughter  of  the  Hafhers  at  Salsborfif,  one  of  the 

great  merchant  families  of  rjeriiiany.  On  July 
2 1  >  1 7  76,  another  daughter  of  the  sawo  house  had 
been  married,  «id  tat  that  oocasion  Mocart  fur« 
nished  a  Maixshand  S<;renade  {Kochol,  Nr*.  2  ^j, 
250')  for  Orchestra,  aljw  in  the  key  of  D.  LU.J 
H.VGUE,  Chahles,  Muh.  Doe,,  was  bom  at 
Tadcaster  in  1769.  He  was  taught  mudo  and 
the  violin  by  an  elder  brother.  In  1779  he 
rtnioN*.-*!  with  bin  brother  to  Cambridge,  where 
he  waa  placed  under  Manini  for  the  violin,  and 
Hellendaal,  sen.,  for  thorough  bas+t  and  ctunp)- 
sition.  Ou  the  death  of  Maaini  in  1 785,  Uugue 
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HAGUE. 


HALEVY. 


removed  to  Londoa  and  became  a  pupil  of  Salo- 
mon and  Dr.  Cooke.  A  few  years  afterwards  he 
returned  to  Cambridg*^  and  in  1794  took  the 
degree  of  Mus.  Bae.,  oompodng  nls  exercise 
an  anthem  with  orchestral  aceompaniment^,  '  By 
the  watcM  of  Babylon,'  u  hii  h  lu-  MH)n  afttrwanis 
published  in  aoore.  In  1799*  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Randan,  be  was  elected  profenor  of  mttsle  in 

tilt'  UniverBity.  In  1801  he  procettled  ductt»r 
of  music.  At  the  installation  of  th^  Duke  of 
Olonoealer  aa  tniaaoellor  of  the  Univcirdtjr,  June 

ag,  i8ii.  Hague  pro<liicod  an  cnle  \vritt«,'n  by 
Prof.  William  Smyth,  which  was  greatly  aduiired. 
Bia  other  compositions  w«fO  two  oolieetlons  of 

glees,  roimda  and  canons,  some  son'^'s,  and  ar- 
rangenu'nta  of  Haydn's  twelve  gnind  symphonies 
as  quintets.  Dr.  Hague  died  at  Cambndge  June 
18,  1821.  His  «-Mst  (l;utt,'lii«  r,  Harrtft,  was  an 
accompliHhttd  iiiani>t,  iiml  the  couij»o»er  of  a  col- 
lection of  Six  Sonars  with  an  accom|>animent  for 
the  pianoforte,'  publiahed  in  18X4.  .She  died  in 
1816,  aged  23.  [W.H.H.] 

'  HAIGH,  Thovai,  bom  la  1769,  TioHnist, 
pianist^  and  OOmpoi^er ;  Htudie^l  rompoKition  under 
Haydn  in  1791  and  179a.  He  shortly  after- 
waras  want  to  reside  at  Maadieater,  but  early 

in  the  present  eentiry  returne<l  to  lyindon. 
His  oompositions  comprise  a  concerto  for  the 
violin,  sonatas  and  other  pieoee  for  the  piano, 

and  A  few  «i')iii^'?<.  Ilin  arrangements  of  Haytln's 
symphonies,  and  mu^ic  by  other  composers,  are 
vwy  numerous.  (W.H.H.] 

HAINL,  Georges,  bom  at  lasoire,  Nov.  19, 
1807,  died  in  Paris,  June  a,  1873;  gained  tlie 
first  cello  prize  at  the  Conaerratoire  in  1830; 
l>ecanie  in  1S40  ci^'uductor  of  the  larjje  theatre 
At  Lyons,  where  he  remained  till  bis  appointment 
in  1865  as  oondaotor  of  the  'Aoa^io  de 
Musiqufl^'  Paris.  From  January  1864  to  1873 
be  also  oondncfeed  the  'Soci^te  dee  Concerts '  at 
the  Conservatoire.  Ho  was  no  great  musician, 
but  as  a  eoniluct^ir  he  had  fin-,  a  firm  hand  and 
a  quick  eye,  and  poesewed  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  art  of  controlling  large  masses  of 
perfonnOTR.  Hainl  cf>iii]>c>seil  Kmno  fant^i-i.*is  for 
the  violoncello.  He  was  a  genenuis  nuin,  and 
bequeatheii  an  annual  sum  of  1000  francs  to 
the  w  inner  of  the  fixit  violonodlo  prise  at  the 
Cou."«ervatoire.  [G.C.] 

HAITZINCER,  Antox.  \x>m  in  1:96  at 
Wilftrsdorf,  Lichtenstein,  Austria,  was  ftent  at 
the  age  of  1 4  to  the  coUotjc  of  Conienburg,  whence 
he  returned  with  the  degree  of  licentiate ;  and 
soon  after  found  a  profestsor's  place  at  \'ienua.  He 
oontinued  to  study  music,  and  took  lessons  in 
barmony  from  Wolkert;  while  his  tenor  voice 
was  daily  developing  and  improving.  Having 
received  some  instructions  from  Muszati,  the 
master  of  Mme.  Schroder-Devrient,  be  decided 
to  1,'ive  ii]>  his  profession  for  that  of  a  public 
singer,  lie  was  first  engaged  at  the  Ain  der- 
Wien  Theatre  in  iSai  ns  prtmo  fesore,  and  made 
triumph.mt  ih'f.\it,<  as(<ianctto  (' O.azza  Ladra  ' ), 
Don  (>ttavio(Dou  Giovanni),  and  Liudoro^  1/Ita- 
Uann  in  Algieri').  Bis  studisa  w«n  contiBued 


under  SalierL  His  reputation  becoming  general, 
several  new  rile»  were  written  for  him,  amrog 
others  that  of  Adolar  in  'Euryanthe';  ard  Le 
paid  successful  visits  to  Fkague,  Pnabuig,  Frank- 
fort. Carlsrohe,ete.  Tlie  last-muned  pinoe  r 
hiH  head-quarters  until  his  retirement. 

In  1831  and  3a  he  created  a  deep  i  , 
nt  Paris  with  Mme.  SdirSder^Devrient,  In  'R^ 
delio,'  'Oljenui,'  and  '  Eurv  .'  lu  iS.u  he 
appeared  in  London,  with  the.  (icrman  cutuMny 
oondueted  by  M.  Chelard.  Rs  voice,  descnbeSi 
by  Lord  Mctunt-Edgcumbe  as  '  vi tv  beautiful, 
and  almost  equal  to  Tramezzaui's,'  seemed 
'  throaty  and  disagresablo*  to  Mr.  Choriey.  The 
latter  describes  him  .is  "a  merit^>riou8  mu»iciaa 
w  itli  an  ungainly  pretHjui-e  ;  an  actor  who«« 
strenuouHnesS  in  representing  the  bongor  of  th« 
imprisoned  captive  in  the  dungeon  trenched 
closely  on  burlesque.'  (See  Moticht-les'  Li''e,  L 
370  etc.)  Haitcbigw  sang  here  again  in  1S33 
and  also  in  1841,  and  in  1835  Poterabuif. 
He  died  at  Carlsruhe  Dec.  31,  1869. 

Owing  to  the  late  )  >  j;iniiingof  his  vocal  studis% 
he  never  quite  succeeded  in  uniting  the  rsgistsn 
of  his  voice ;  but  his  enerofv  and  inteUijcrenee  atoned 
for  some  deficiency  of  thi.-^  kind.  There  is  a  sntjg 
bv  him, '  Veigiasffiein  nicht,'  puUisbed  by  Fisdier 
of  Friinkftrt.  He  married  Mne.  NiiniBaiia, 
'an  actress  of  reputation,'  at  C.arUrnhc  :  sad 
established  n  school  of  tlramatic  singing  tbcra^ 
from  wbidi  aome  good  pupils  onme  Ifastihr  incte* 
ding  his  daughter.  [J*"*] 

HAL£VY,  Jacquks  Frax^ots  FROirKVTAt 
E1.IA.S,  a  Jew,  whose  real  name  w^as  L^.vi,  bum  in 
Taris  May  j".  1799;  entered  the  CJonservatoire 
1809,  gained  a  prize  in  solfeggio  1810,  and  tbs 
second  prize  for  harmony  t8it.  From  Buthst'a 
class  he  passed  t}  that  of  Cherubini,  who  pot  Ub 
through  n  severe  course  of  counterpoint  tagiatt 
and  composition.  In  181 6  be  competed  fiir  ti» 
'(Jrand  Prix  de  Rome,' and  i^'ained  th«- «ieo<  md  priaa 
for  his  cantata  '  Les  demiers  momenta  do  Taose*; 
in  the  fbBowing  year  tiie  seoond  Grand  Mx  fm 
'I.a  Mort  d'Adonis,'  and  in  1819  his  •  Heiinicie* 
carried  off  the  'Grand  Prix'  itselC  Before  leav- 
ing for  Rome,  he  compoosd  n  funeral  mardi  and 
'  De  Profundis'  in  Hebrew,  on  the  death  of  the 
Due  de  Berry  ^Feb.  14,  1820'',  for  3  voices  and 
on"he«tra,  with  an  Italian  tnin.«lati<>n ;  it  was 
dtdiiated  to  Cherubini,  {»  rloruie\i  ^larch  34, 
iSjo,  at  the  synagogue  in  the  liue  St.  Avoye, 
and  published.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  Hal^ry 
studicil  hard,  and  in  addition  not  <>nlv  \-rr^4» 
an  opera,  and  mme  sam-^l  works,  in  MS,, 
but  found  time  t*)  learn  Italian.  t>n  h-s  n.tafA 
to  France  he  encountered  the  usual  difficohies 
in  obtaining  a  hearing.  'Les  Bob^teunes* 
and  '  Pyguialion,'  which  he  oflercd  to  tbe  Grand 
Opera,  and '  Les  deux  Pavilions*'  op^m  conuqocb 
remained  on  his  hands  in  spite  of  all  his  effores: 
but  in  1S27  '  L'.\rtis»n,'  which  contain.-*  >  jiix 
pretty  couplets  and  an  interesting  oboru^  was 
produced  at  the  lliMtre  Feydenu.  Tfab  was 
followed  in  1S28  by  '\jq  Roi  cl  le  Rnt^Iitr.'  a 
little  unce  de  oircoiutoacr,  compoeed  cdoioiathr 
frith  Us  fiisiidBiiMit  lor  thnliltn  oTCfcailtfX 
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A  month  later,  Doc  9,  182S  (not  iSag"^  he  pro- 
diicol  '  Clari/  3  acU.  at  the  Theatre  Italien,  with 
^ladibran  in  the  princii1.1l  j>nrt.  It  contains  some 
reinarkable  mubic.  '  Lo  Dilettante,'  d'Avignon ' 
(Nov.  7,  i8jo)t  »  d«W«»tir»  on  the  i)Overty  of 
Italian  librettaa»  was  rvy  tooeesiiful,  ami  the 
chorua  •  Vive,  vive  I'ltalie  *  speedily  Ixcamo 
popular.  '  La  Langiie  mij»icHK' '  \v  k\-8  well 
received,  owing  to  its  noor  libretto,  but  ib«  ballet 
'Manon  LMcant*  (May  3,  1S30)  had  a  wdl- 
merited  succeMi  at  the  Opt'ra,  and  wa»  published 
for  the  Fiaao.  '  La  Tentation '  (June  ao,  1832% 
•  ballet-opera  in  5  acta,  written  conjointly  with 
C.-vsimir  Gidcf  l^^04  lS^)^^  contains  2  fiiu  clioruht  s. 
which  were  well  received.  In  spite  of  so  many 
proob  of  taknt^  Hal<hry  still  accepted  any  work 
likely  to  bring  him  int'i  notice ;  and  on  March  4, 
1833,  brought  out  '  Lea  Souvenirs  du  Latleur,'  a 
bneaot  comic  opera  written  fior  the  ikrewell 
oppc.nmiiot  -i  of  M.Trtin  the  baritone  ;  and  on  May 
lO  ol  the  »auie  year  '  Ludovic,'  a  lyric  drama  in 
3  act8  which  had  been  begm  by  H^ld.  At 
length  however  his  opportunity  arrived.  To  pro- 
duce »ucce.Hxfully  within  tlie  «p;vro  of  10  mouthii 
two  works  <if  tf^R-h  aKilitv  and  in  sncli  opf^Kwite 
•kylei  aa  'La  Juive'  (Feb.  23),  and  '  L'Kclair' 
(Dec  16,  1835),  the  one  a  grand  oijera  in  5  acts, 
and  the  other  a  musical  oomody  without  choruses, 
for  3  tenors  and  a  sopranos  only,  was  indeed  a 
marvellous  feat,  and  one  that  betokened  a  great 
master.  They  procured  him  an  entrance  into 
the  Institut.  where  he  succeeded  Kdoha  (1836), 
and  were  followed  by  a  large  number  of  dnmatic 
works,  of  which  the  following  ii  aoomplete  list : — 


'flttldo  ft r.lntfrnt.' a  aef •  Oftirrh 
itUBi*,!.  '  Iats  I  r^i/-:  :<  acts  i.K|<riI 

IM   livl  •  I.''  St.i'rif."  :l  di-lM  -r;.!.  V 

■  l,f  l*r»pl-r.'S  u■-l^  'J.Mi.  ■ 
li^ji.  '  IxliutUrTvru.' J  ucU  iJai). 
nt.  mmI  'Ia  Mm  «•  rhfpra.'  » 
MU  (Dm.  StlM).  'ChartetVI.' 
6  ai-u  t  Much  15. 1  >MS>.  •  !>•  Lai/«- 

riin*.'  ;«rt«(JI«rrh  .<>  '       ••im*,' 3  «t»  May  U.  )kv.>.    •  Va- 

J(>"U<lUf  laiir*  li  l!<'lri<\' :i  »i  l»  Iriitlii'  il  Aiiljlirij.'  H  »rt»  fl^.V.i. 
O'h.  ^.  !-*<".'.    ■  I*  V».  il'Aiiil.rf.  Ma.'lri.  tiiir.'     »ci»  Ma-^li  IT. 

S  acta  <Xi>r.  II.  liicMi-i]|*I  is'j«  .    •.NimV  an  opera  In  .%  »<  t». 

mibic  (ur  * rrfiaM<ih<;e  enrhaln^'  Irft  unSaithcd:  'Let  Tlarrs  ilii 
(March  ID).  •  tnuitlMlnii  b7  Lvon 


1.  mo>.  'Ls  tiMBparta.'  t  sel*, 

ii4tiaii  optmf  prodaead  at  Hw 

Mil  Thealf.  I.<in'li>n.  JunfX. 
I  •  1  1  1  in  I  an-  K.  h.  1-' I. 
■  La  Uaiiie  de  I'lgiK.'  S  w:U  i  lXc, 

«.  iMot.  'U  Jul!  cmni,'  •  Mia 
'.%prlia.I«l«>.  *Leir«lwb.'9aeU 

e<"P».  1.  KV1>.   'Jacuarita  rindl- 


Win  <*  Uie  tntnlr  of  Advim 
•■d'U  PfcMi  lloMi.'9M«srOet. 


KiL'  a  caalata  wllh  Mraheora  ana 
eham:  —y  ytni  tkmm,  and 
MNB6  phtfio  iwmlc. 


By  devoting  his  life  to  the  pn^dtiction  of  such 
varied  and  important  works,  Hak'v}-  provc<l  his 
TersaMlity  ;  but  the  fact  remains  tliat  throughout 
his*  loiiL,'  fiud  meritorious  career,  he  wrote  nothing 
finer  than  'La  Juive*  or  more  charming  than 
*L*Eelair.*  He  was  unfortunately  too  easily 
influenced,  and  the  iniineni<e  success  of  '  The 
Huguenots'  (Feb.  29,  1836)  had  an  undue  effect 
upon  him.  Instead  of  following  in  the  direction 
of  Hi'roUl,  giving  hi.-*  ininL.nn.ntion  full  play,  hus- 
hMiding  his  resources,  and  accepting  none  but 
tnteresUsg  and  poetio  dmm'as,  he  over^hausted 
himself",  ti'ok  nny  lilirettf>  offered  him,  no  mntt^r 
bow  melancholy  and  te<Iious,  wrote  in  a  hurry 
and  carelessly,  and  assimilated  his  style  to  that 
of  Meyerbeer.    It  muit  be  adoiowledged  abo 

I  thf  bonk  nf  ihb  nti^  wM  adtplad  by  Snlba  tnm  Niahwasiii. 

orU-l'mllT  f  r  M.-r^l- l>t..hri.  U>  r^(w|it(nn  wa«  vtlnonlhiaitlf  tiTMir* 
atll'.  hut  It  U  <aii|  !lnl  Itw  riK'l'.lf  nil  which  ritl'vT  wx*  nio«I  ron 
(ratitlak*.!  ht   tl  .-  arti-I".         nlikh  •  \>TTti.i.lj  i<.   hr  h»-»r<l 

biimmlnit.  «a«  tliat  M  '  Wh'n;  the  bw  suclui,'  bj  Arne,  irblctt  be  bari 

 ilMottwianafAjrM. 


th.it  in  'Outdo  etflincvra,'  'La  Keine  de  Chy- 
pre.'  and  '  Ch.orles  VI,'  side  by  aide  with  eeenea 
of  ideal  beauty,  there  are  pans.'vges  so  obscure 
that  they  seem  impenetrable  to  light  or  air.  His 
chief  defects  are — the  abll!^L■  of  tlie  minor  mode ; 
the  too  frequent  employment  of  sustuned  low 
notes  in  the  orchestra  previous  to  a  sodden 
explosion  on  the  upper  registers ;  too  constant 
repetition  of  the  contrast  between  darkoese  and 
bnllancy ;  vague  mdodie  •trnini  instead  of  defi- 
nite  rhythmical  .lirs;  and  morceaux  d'enHenible 
rendered  monotonous  by  the  same  phrase  being 
put  into  the  months  of  diaraeten  widely  opposed 
in  sentiment.  In  spite  however  of  siicli  mi.-*- 
takes,  and  of  much  inexcusable  negligence,  even 
in  Ui  meet  important  worln,  hie  mnne  • 
whole  comjiels  our  admii-ntion,  and  impresses 
us  with  a  very  high  iilca  of  his  powers.  Every- 
where we  see  tneei  of  a  superior  intellect*  almost 
oriental  in  character.  He  excelled  in  stage 
jiageautry — the  entrance  of  a  cortege,  or  the 
niiiTch  «f  a  procesi^ion ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
tliis  stage  i>omp  his  ch.aractcr8  are  always 
sharply  define<l.  Wo  are  indelited  to  him  for 
a  jjerfect  gallery  of  portraits,  drawn  to  the  life 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  man  who 
created  such  a  variety  of  such  typical  cha- 
racters, and  succeeded  in  giving  expression  to  soch 
oppoeite  sentiments,  and  portraying  ao  many 
shades  of  passion,  must  have  been  a  true  poet. 
His  countrymen  have  never  done  hiiu  juHtiir, 
but  the  many  touching  melodiee  he  wrote  be- 
speak him  a  man  of  heart,  and  enlist  onr  warm* 
est  svTnpathio.H.  Besides  all  this,  he  is  by  imnx* 
tender  and  persuasive,  grand  and  solemn,  grace- 
fnl  and  refined,  intelleetnal  and  witty,  and  in- 
variaMv  distingnishe*!.  We  admit  thnl  liis  liorror 
of  vulgarity  sometimes  prevented  his  being  sutii- 
dently  spontaneoos,  but  we  can  pardon  a  few 
awkward  or  tedious  phra.ses,  a  few  spun  out  pas- 
sages, in  one  who  {KutHCased  such  a  ni.i-stery  of 
melancholy,  and  Lnid  equally  within  his  grasp 
lofty  and  pathetic  tragc<ly.  and  sparkling  comedy 
thoroughly  in  harmony  with  French  tat-te. 

Not  content  with  supplying  the  repertoires  of 
thnx?  great  lyric  theatres,  Halilvy  also  found 
lime  to  become  one  of  the  tirst  |irofe>8or»  at 
the  Conservatoire.    As  early  as  he  waa 

teaching  solfeirgio,  while  completing  his  own 
studies  ;  and  in  27  was  appointed  professor  of 
hannony.  whili  i  llri  ,;  ,-»t  tli<  same  time  the  post 
of  '  Maestro  al  ccmlialo'  at  the  Italian  Oji^ra»  a 
post  he  left  two  years  later  in  order  to  become  'dief 
du  chant'  at  the  Acadi^mie  de  Musicjue.  In  1S33 
!  he  was  appointed  professor  of  counterpoint  and 
fugue,  and  in  40,  professor  of  compceitioo.  Hia 
j  lessons  were  learned  and   intere-tin^'.   but  he 
I  wanted  method.  Amonff  his  pupils  may  be  men- 
tioned Gounod,  Vidpr  MassA.  Ba^.  Deldevea, 
j  Eugene  Gauticr,  DefT.'s,  Henri  Duvernoy,  Fa- 
'  zille.  Cb.Delioux,  A.  Uignard,  Ga«tinel,  Mathias, 
I  Samnel  David,  wd  the  lamented  George  Biset, 
who  marrie^l  his  daughter.    With  Cht-rnliini  he 
maintained  to  the  last  an  intimate  and  atfec- 
tionate  firiendalnp  which  doaa  eradit  to  both, 
though  aometiroea  pat  rudely  to  the  proof,  bee 
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ft  ^ooA  rtmym  Hiller's' Cbembini'  (Mactnillan's  ' 
Majfaziue,  July  1875).  Hali'vy's  only  didactic  ! 
work  was  an  elementary  book  caJItsd  '  Ije^ona  de 
Itctuie  musicale'  (Pari»,  I^eon  EscmUer.  1857). 
This  tiook,  reviM-Hl  and  coinplek-il  aTter  his  death, 
u  still  the  standard  work  for  teaching  solfeggio  io 
the  primary  achixtU  of  Paris. 

We  have  noentionod  Haluvy'a  entrance  into  the 
Lutltat  in  1856:  in  e.4  he  wu  elected  penna- 
amfc  aecretary  of  the  Acadeuiie  des  Beaux  Arts, 
in  this  impaaiy  bad  to  pronounce  eulogiums, 
wludi  lie  pnUuhed  with  tooie  morfeil  eritiqnes 
in  n  Yolume  entitled  'Souvenirs  et  Portniitn, 
^iodei  sur  Im  beaux  arts '  (1861).  These  criti- 
cal and  biof^phioal  enays  are  pleaiant  reading ; 
tlu\v  S'-x-uro'i  Hal<'vy  reputation  a8  a  writer,  w  liich 
however  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  died  of  con- 
■amption  at  Nice,  Maidi  1 7, 1869.  Hit  remains 
were  brou<,'ht  to  Paris,  and  interred  with  gwat 
Bulemuity  on  the  i4th  of  the  same  montli.  [G.C] 

HALF-CLOSE  or  Semi-cadence.  An  equiva- 
lent term  for  Imperfect  Cadence,  and  the  better  of 

the  two.  [See  Impkukect  CADENCE,  p.7670.]  [G.] 

HALL^  Henbt,  ion  of  Capt.  Ueniy  Hall  of 
'Vnndtar,  where  he  was  bom  about  1055.  was  a 

chorister  of  thu  Chapel  Royal  under  Cant.  CcM  ike. 
He  in  said  to  have  studied  under  Dr.  Blow,  but 
thb  is  donbtfnl.  In  1674  he  anooeeded  Theodore 

('.>lt'>)y  as  or;,'anist  of  Exeter  Cathe*lral,  an  up- 
pointuient  which  he  resigned  on  becoming  or- 
;;ani8t  and  vicar  choral  of  Hereford  Cath^uL 
It  \a  said  th:it  about  1696  Hall  took  di  u-  lu'.s 
ordcTK  to  qualify  himself  for  some  prefenutnt  in 
tha  gift  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Hereford. 
He  composed  a  To  Deum  in  E  tiat,  a  lU-neilieitc 
in  0  nunor,  aud  a  Cantat4>  Domino  and  Deuts 
Misereatur  in  B  flat,  all  which,  toj^rtttur  wiih 
f  antliems,  are  includ<  d  in  the  Tudway  CoUeo- 
tion  (Harl.  MSS.  7.^40  aud  7342),  and  other 
aiitli.  ui8  of  coutfiderable  merit.  The  Te  Deum 
has  been  printed  with  a  Jubilate  by  William 
Hine,  and  an  Evening  Service  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes. 
Some  toii-^a  and  duets  by  Hall  are  included  in 
'Thesaurus  Mustcus/  1693,  and  'Delicis  Mu- 
siccc,*  1695,  and  scans  oatcnes  in  *T1ie  Monthly 
Masks  of  Vocal  MiKsio*  for  1704  uiul  1707. 
Hall  cultivated  poetty  as  well  as  music ;  com- 
mendatory versss  of  some  merit  by  him  are  pre- 
fixed to  both  lKX)k.8  of  Purccll's  'Orplieus  Bri- 
tannious,'  1698  and  1^02,  and  to  Blow's 'A  m- 
phion  Anglient/  1700.  He  died  March  30, 
1 707,  .ind  was  buried  la  tlia  dointor  of  Uno  vicars 
choral  at  Heiuford. 

His  son,  HiKBT  Haia,  the  younger,  succeeded 
hi-  father  as  organist  and  vicar  clioral  of  Hereford. 
He  diH.>s  not  apDcar  to  luw  v  been  a  oomposer.  hut 
in  poetical  aMlity  he  excelled  his  fiither.  Many 
of  his  ]H»  Tiis.  among  them  a  once  well  known 
balla<l.  All  in  the  laud  of  cyder,'  are  included 
in  'The  Grove,'  1721,  He  died  Jan.  22,  1713, 
and  was  buried  near  his  father.         [W.  H.  li.J 

HALL,  William,  a  uiember  of  the  king's  | 
band  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  oentary» 

r<>mj»<>sf'<!  p.mie  aim  whicli  were  published  in 
the  colicctiou  oalisd  '  Tripla  Concordia.'  He 


died  in  1 700,  and  was  buried  in  the  churdljaid 

of  Kichniond.  Surrev,  l>eing  Styled  OA  bin  ;n"Ave- 
stone,  '  a  bujierior  violin.'  [W.H.H.] 

HALLE,  Chaules  (originally  Carl),  bora 
April  1 1.  1 8 19.  at  Hagen,  near  £lba>feldt,  where 
his  father  was  Capellmei.ster.  Began  to  play 
very  early;  in  l^^.S  studied  under  Rink  at 
Darmstadt.  In  the  latter  part  of  1836  went 
Paris,  and  remained  there  for  1 3  years  in  constant 
intercourse  with  Chcrubini,  Chopin,  Liszt,  Berton, 
Kalkbremier,  and  other  muHiciaus  in  1S41  he 
married.  In  1K45  be,  Alard,  and  JPraDchomms^ 
started  chamber  coneetts  in  the  small  room  of 
the  Conservat  irt .  These,  though  ver^•  successful, 
were  rudely  interrupted  bv  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
1848,  whicn  burst  out  after  fhe  ieeood  eonesft 
of  the  third  serif^s.  Halle  left  for  f!n;j;land,  a!;  l 
has  ever  since  been  permanently  settled  here. 
His  first  appeanmee  was  at  the  oreheetral  Om* 
certs  at  C  iveiit  Carden  (May  12.  4*^1  in  the  Eb 
concerto  of  Beethoven.  He  playe<i  that  Keason 
and  several  subNetinentones  at  the  Muneal  Unioa; 
and  at  the  Philharmonic  made  the  first  of  many 
apjjeiirances  March  15,  52.  Hit*  connexion  with 
Manchester  began  soon  after  his  arrival  hen^ 
and  in  iJ^5  7  he  started  his  orolit^tr  il  ibs^Tiptic* 
concert*  tiiere,  which  are  now  t»o  justly  fumed. 

In  London  Mr.  Halle  has  been  closely  attached  | 
to  the  Monday  and  Saturday  J'opnlar  Ciinoati 
since  their  origin.     He  is  also  well  known  for 
lii^.  annual  Kerie.-i  of  Recitals  at  fit  Tsmos'n  Hall,  | 
wliich  began  in  1861  with  a  performance  of  ths 
wliole  of  Beethoven's  sonatas  spr^td  over  eight 
matinees.    The  prograumxes  were  illustrated  by 
an  analysis  of  the  sonatas  with  quotations^  finas 
the  {>en  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Davison,  wfaioli  were  ss 
welcome  a  novelty  as  the  performan  es  tbemselvc*. 
The  same  programmes  were  rn^eated  for  a  yeatti 
and  have  stnoe  been  annnally  varied  thfwfh  I 
a  very  large  repertoire  of  classical  compoatiobii. 
including  manv  of  the  most  recent  works.  Ko^ 
withstsnding  his  many  puUio  dutiea  Mr.  HjbUs 
hax       a  teac]i<  r  a  veiy  laigS  Wtffnftft;,  both  '.n 
Loudon  aud  the  North.  [G.] 

HALLELUJAH.  A  Hebrew  term  {halUIm. 
Jah^  'pndse  Jehovah*)  which,  like  Anan,  Selah. 

H(>«inna.  etc.,  lias  he<^n  preserved  untranj<Iated 
in  our  l>ibk-M.  In  the  Ijatin  Church  the  Allclnta 
is  sung  in  the  ordinary  service,  except  duriSf 
Lent.  It  is  o'.uitte  1  fiotn  the  An;rlican  Liturgy 
and  Conmiunion  Service,  but  has  revcrigvxl  itself 
by  keeping  a  place  itt  the  popular  East«r  hymn 
'Jesus  Christ  is  risra  to-day,'  which  the  writer 
remembem  to  hare  heard  sung  at  Vespers  by 
the  t'renfdi  nuns  at  the  Trinita  de'  Monti. 

The  Hallelujah  Chorus  in  the  Meadah  is 
known  to  every  one.  Handsil  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  when  he  wrote  it  'he  t!i'MiL;lit  he  saw 
Heaven  opened,  and  the  great  Chxi  Himself.* 
T!ie  phrase  'For  the  Lm  God  omnipoteot 
reigueth'  is  ahnnst  identical  with  that  to  '  I  w;  1 
sing  . .  .  unto  the  Lord '  in  Israel  iu  £eyi*> 
Hehaa  written  other  Hallelujahs  or  Annlnjslis 
though  none  t«  compare  with  this«  — in  Judas 
Maccabeus,  the  Occaiduual  Oratorio,  and  lbs 
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Coromtiaa  Anthami  -one  of  whieh  wm  after* 

wttrdH  emjiloyt".!  in  IVImnih.     F<>r  llio  ciHt<iin 
of  sUuidiiig  (luriiur  tb«  perl'unuaiioe  of  the  H*lie- 
l^Jdi  Chora*  aee  Hahokl,  p.  65 1  b. 
In  hb  ii4«li  PmObi  ManddaioliB  hat  aoonted 
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-  to  •  Jil    Hal-It  .  ta  •  Jkl 

the  Hallehijah  in  a  nuuiner  not  jiutified  by  the 

quantity  of  tho  Hebrew  word.  [G.] 

UAMBOYS,or  UANBUYS,  JoHH,  Mu*.Doo., 
adbll^pAibed  moeiouui,  flomrieheil  dbiNit  1470. 

He  was  aotfaar  nf  a  I^tin  tn^-itise.  '  Sunima 
toper  Moicam  Continuam  et  Diucretain,'  pre 
served  in  the  liriti^h  Museum  (Add.  MS.S. 
8S60\  ami  j.rinttfl  in  ( '(niNStiujiker's  'ScTipto- 
rum  du  Muaica  Mulii  /Kvi,'  i.  416.  Another 
US.  tfMtiae  'Quatuor  prinoiiMlik  totim  artin 
tnasicse,'  contained  in  tho  same  volume  as  the 
above,  and  of  which  there  is  another  318.  in 
the  Bodleian  Library,  hatt  been  ascribed  to  Ham- 
boys,  but  is  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Simon 
Tunstede.  It  has  been  Buppo(<ed  that  Hamboys 
was  the  first  person  on  whom  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  miudc  wai  oonfened  in  this  country, 
baltheroianoavideiieetotapportit.  [W.H.H.] 

H.\MBRtX>N,  William  He.nrv,  Iwm  at 
Nottingham  1 7<)5  ;  was  |)lace<l  as  a  chorister  at 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Dublin.  In  iSij  he 
came  to  London  and  studied  singing  under 
Tltomas  Vaughan.  In  1814  he  retumetl  to 
Dublin  and  eittabllHluHl  himmUf  as  a  teacher. 
In  1815,  on  the  resignation  of  John  Elliott,  he 
waa  appointed  master  of  the  choristers  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  and  in  1823  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  Dublin.  In  1839  he  resigned  his 
aopointmenta  and  went  to  Calcutta,  where  he  re* 
nded  tmtil  his  death.  Hamerfam's  comixMiitions 
Comprise  some  anthems  and  chants  ;  an  opt-ra, 
mtitled  'St.  Alban,'  performed  at  Dublin  in 
1837,  and  a  few  songs  and  dueta.  He  waa  also 
author  iif  an  elementary  work  publinhed  in  18:4, 
entitled  '  Vocal  Instructions,  combined  with  the 
Theoij  and  PiMtioe  of  ^anofbrta  Aceompnui 
■wnt.^  [W.H.H.] 

HAMILTON,  James  Alkzakder.  bom  in 
1/ondon  in  1 785,  was  the  son  of  a  dealer  in  old 
books,  and  self  educated.  Music  became  bis  i>ar- 
ticular  study — the  theory  rather  than  the  practice. 
He  wmte  many  elementary  works,  including  a 
Ion;;  utries  of  useful  catechisms  on  musioal  in- 
struments and  subjecta,  nuuiy  of  which  have 
passed  through  nunieroQS  edtuotts.  and  a  list  of 
which  will  \k-  fmiinl  in  thi-  cat;ili".,MR>  of  R.  Cocks 
h  Co.  He  also  tran»lated  and  edited  Cherubini's 
CSounterpoInt  and  Pugu«b  fiaillot't  Method  for 
the  Vi(.h*n,  and  other  important  treatisea.  lie 
dif.1  Aug.  2,  1845.  nV.H.II.] 

HAMLET.  Grand  opera  in  5  -.wis  ;  words  hy 
Barbier  and  Cam-  after  Sliaks[)eare  ;  music  by 
Amb. Thomas.  Produced  at  the  Academic,  March 
9,  1868;  in  London,  in  Italian,  as  Amleto,  at 
Covent  G«d«iL  Jona  10, 60  (Nibwm  and  Sant- 


I  HAMMER  (Pr.  Marteau;  Ital.  Martdlo; 
Genu.  Ilniiimtr).  Tlie  sound  of  a  pianoforte  is 
produced  by  haounen.  In  this  the  pianoforte 
resembles  ue  dniefaner,  firom  which  we  may 
reganl  it  as  develope^l  by  contrivance  of  keys 
and  intermediate  mechanism,  rendering  the 
pianoforte  a  sensitiT«  instrument  of  touch,  instead 
of  one  of  mere  j^ercuHaion,  incapable  of  refinement 
or  expression.  The  nianoforte  >iy»if«M«i>  «n^|y^« 
of  heiid  aad  shadi  any  other  hammer;  llie 
shank  is  either  glued  into  a  butt  that  forms  itu 
a.\itt,  or  is  widened  out  and  centred  or  hinged 
with  the  same  iatsBtkm;  and  flie  blow  is  given 
and  controlled  by  leverage  more  or  less  ins^enious, 
and  varying  with  the  shape  of  the  iniitrument 
and  the  idea^  of  tlie  makers. 

lioth  head  and  i^hauk  luuHt  be  elastic  :  Englinh 
makers  use  mahogany  for  the  former,  on  which 
are  glued  thicknesses  of  Hole  or  buffslo  leather 
and  specially  prepared  felt.  Of  late  years  f«in;:Ie 
coverings  of  very  thick  felt  have  been  success- 
fully employed.  For  tlw  slianks  most  English 
makers  prefer  cedar,  on  account  of  its  pectiliar 
elasticity  and  freedom  from  warping  ;  on  the  con* 
tiuent,  peartree,  birch,  hickor}',  and  other  woods 
are  in  use.  The  hammen  gradually  diminish  in 
sixe  and  weight  from  bass  to  tfeble.     [A.  J.  H.] 

HAMMBRKLAVIER.  i.  e.  Pianoforte.  Bac 

thoven'H  Stmnta,  op.  106,  coniiMit.o<l  1S16  7,  waf* 
8uperHcrit>ed  by  him  'GrosM)  Sonato  lur  das 
Hammerklavisr.*  80  ia  op.  101.  only  at  that 
time  tlie  German  fit  was  not  so  strongly  on 
Beethoven,  and  he  gives  the  Italian  name  as 
well.  By  op.  109  he liaa  vetumed  to  tha  Italian 
name  alone.  |G.] 

HANCOCK,  oigan  buUder.   [Crahg  &  Uaj.- 

OOCK.] 


HAND  BELLS  for  purposaa  of  tuna-playing 
_  ";haMe-Ringiiy  oaa  ba  detained  w 
aU  bdl  foonders,  tuned  dtner  chmnatically  or 


or  praotisiiig  Ct 


simply  in  the  diatonic  aoalo. 

There  are  many  bonds  of  tune-players  on 
hand  bells  in  Engund.  consisting  of  ihre  or  six 
I  men,  who  manipulate  Ix  tvvi  en  them  Jis  many  as 
sixty  bells,  and  produce  extremely  pretty  music. 
Hand  hdls  are  also  used  by  Change-Ringora  for 
practisim;  tho  mcthixls  by  which  changes  ate 

Eroduccd.  l>efore  performing  them  on  the  tower 
ells,  much  noise  and  annoyance  being  thus  pre- 
vented ;  they  are  almost  indufwnsable  for  tliiii 
purpose.  (_C.  A.W.  T.  ] 

HANDEL*,  GtOKOl  FBlsniOK,  one  of  the 

greatest  couiikotters  the  world  has  ever  .-^een,  was 
Iwni  at 'Halle,  Lower  Saxony,  Februarv  23, 1O85. 
Hie  fisther,  a  surgeon,  who  waa  dzty-tnree  years 
of  age  when  this  non  waH  lM)m,  knew  nothing  of 
Art,  and  regarded  it  as  a  degrading  pursuit,  or, 
at  best*  aa  an  idle  amusement.  Detennined  to 


>  Ttic  Mm*  U  ftlvv*  *P*H  HtnJft  bj  Grrnikn  wrltoni.  It  wm* 
•iwll  tl  ISmI,  In  EtKland.  II^M.    Th'  Catnilr-raime  hvi  brn  M*lt 

lUmifl.  Ilru.lfl  llntdtlri .  II  Ul,,.n,<i  ll'-lllrr.  Imt  tii...!  riirrn  ily 

UHmlrt  I  Kortlrrriarili.  (I.  }'.  llarmUi't  htutatnbiimtit,  fol.  Lcip/ifi,  imt, 
»rry  InrorrrcUjr  qm>t»<l  bj  tl«l. 

)  A  w<Hidnit  ol  lb*  bouM.  Htu  4  GroMtr  Srhlamnt*.  from  •  plioto* 
graph  by  KUBsruiin.  Wwiiawlm'n  fetaHl,  «•»  shw>  ta  ttw  Ma*. 
(ofMSsniii^^  ssaftisllijtaesie  lislosli 
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raise  hiH  eon  in  the  aocinl  scale,  he  thonglit  to  do 
so  by  making  him  a  lavvytr,  nnd  to  this  eml  he 
strove  in  every  wy  to  ittilie  tlie  .lUnuing  symp- 
toDM  of  murical  gauu*  which  a^  jM  ared  ahnoet  ra 
infancy,  while  he  refn»e«l  even  u>  st-iul  the  child 
to  achuol,  lest  there,  Mnong  other  things,  he  should 
also  learn  his  notes.  In  spito  of  this,  some 
friendly  hand  contrived  to  convey  into  the  lionse 
a  dumb  Hpiuet  ^a  little  instrument  in  which  the 
•trings,  to  deaden  their  sound,  were  bomd  with 

8tri|i><  of  cloth);-  it  w  a«  c  iincaled  in  ii  j^arret, 
where,  without  being  diwiuvered,  the  boy  taught 
biiMM^f  to  play. 

When  he  was  acven  years  old,  Iub  father  set 
out  on  »  journey  to  vihit  u  sou  l>y  a  ioniier 
marriage,  who  waa  vakt-ile-ehamhrt  to  the  Duke 
of  SaxeWeisMMifV-lK.  (Jeitri^i'  l)<Jj,;(^ed  to  In-  allow  i  d 
to  g^j  t(K);  hi«  reijuettt  was  denied,  but,  with  the 
pcrsiotence  of  pur|io«e  which  characteriiKHl  him 
tliroitt,di  lifo,  he  det^'nuine*!  to  follow  the  carriage 
on  t(K)t,  and  actiialiy  did  bo  for  a  oonsiderable 
distance,  a  proceeding  which  resoHed  in  hia 
getting  his  way.  At  Wcissenfels  he  was  not  long 
in  making  friendd  among  the  musicians  of  the 
Duke's  chaj>ol,  who  t;ave  him  opportunities  of 
taying  his  hand  on  the  organ.  Ooe  day,  after 
the  service,  he  was  lifted  on  to  the  ofgan  stool, 
and  played  in  .such  a  mnnner  aj?  to  surprise  every 
one,  and  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Duke, 
who,  on  making  enquiries,  foinid  out  the  state  of 
the  rase,  and  nent  fur  both  father  nnd  .son.  Ho 
spoke  kindly  to  tlte  latter ;  to  the  former  he  repre- 
eented  that  soeh  genius  as  that  of  his  son  should 
\w,  encouraj^'d.  The  nlin't.-int  niirgeon  yielded 
to  thetie  arguweutH,  and  irum  that  time  the  little 
Handel  was  emancipated. 

He  now  became  a  ptipil  «>f  Zachan,  orgnnist  of 
the  cathedral  at  Halle,  under  whom  he  studied 
composition,  in  the  forms  of  canon,  oonnterpoint, 
a!id  fiiixne,  and  practined  on  the  orijan,  the 
harptfichurd,  the  violin,  and  the  hanthoy.  for  which 
laKt  inntrament  he  had  a  special  preili lection. 
After  thne  years,  during  which  time  he  com 
posed  a  sacred  iiiotvt  e.-ich  week  as  an  ext'i-cise, 
h's  master  confe.s.sed  that  tlie  pupil  knew  more 
than  hinu<elf,  and  Uaudei  was  sent  to  Berlin, 
riere  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  com* 
poserx,  Buononoiin  nnd  Attilio  Ariosti,  whom  in 
after  ^ears  he  was  to  meet  again  in  London. 
Arioeb  received  Mm  Idndly,  and  warmly  admired 
hi-i  talents;  Imt  Buononcini,  wlio^e  (li.sjH>j*ition 
was  sombre  and  harsh,  treated  him  at  first  with 
scorn  and  then  with  jealous  dislilce.  Handel's 
wonderfid  pow  ers  of  ini|in>visation  on  both  orpm 
and  harpsichord  cause*!  him  to  be  regarded  here 
M  a  pnxliiry.  The  Elector  widied  to  attach 
him  to  l.i^  (  lurt,  and  to  send  him  to  Italy; 
but  llandcl's  father  thought  tltis  undesirable, 
and  the  boy  wae,  tlieMfbra^  bniug^i  back 
to  Halle,  where  he  eet  to  work  again  with 
Zachati,  'copying  and  composin!;^  Iar;;e  quantities 
of  nitihic  .  .  .  .  ,  and  working:  constantly  to  nc- 
fj'iirc  the  most  know  L  ilian-  of  the  science.' 

At  this  tinie  he  lost  his  father,  and  it  became 
necessary  for  him  to  w  ork  for  his  own  subsist^ce 
and  the  support  of  his  luother.   He  went,  thero- 


J  fore,  to  Hamburg,  where  ^German  Opera-house. 

under  the  direc-tion  of  the  famoiitt  compost-r. 
i  Keinhard  Keiser,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation. 
\  Young  Handel  entered  the  orenestm  as  *vieli»o 

di  rijiit^no,'  and  anai.std  himj*elf  by  uHe<-ting-  t<> 
i  be  an  ignoramus,  'a  man  who  could  not  count 
I  five.*   But  it  happened  that  Keiser  was  involved 

by  his  partner  in  some  uoaucces^iful  spectdationf, 
I  aud  was  forced  to  hide  for  a  time  Arum  his 
I  creditors.   Dniing  hb  nbeenoe,  Handel  took  his 

jtlacf  at  the  harimichord  in  the  orcheKtra,  and. 
I  bis  real  powers  being  maile  manifest,  be  remained 

there  p(»manently.  He  made  here  Uieaoqaaint- 
'  ance  of  the  composer  Telt  iiiann,  and  of  Nf  atthi^f*  n. 

a  very  clever  young  musician,  a  few  year*  older 
I  than  himself,  who  also  had  been  an  'infiint 

j.nMli-jv,"  and  was  chiefly  remarkable  f<>r  t 

Ivcrsaldity  of  his  powers.  It  is  as  a  writer  >  ii 
muaio  and  kindretl  snbjects  that  he  is  W>t 
remembered,  and  especially  for  his  valtiaM"- 
reminiscences  of  Uiuidel.  Among  other  an« • 
dotes,  he  tells  us  that  in  1703  he  and  Handel 
went  to  Lubeck  to  compete  for  the  vacant  post 
of  organist.  They  found,  however,  that  it  was 
necessiiry  that  the  BUCi.-es.Nful  candidate  shnuLl 
many  the  daughter  of  the  retiring  organiat. 
This  condition  teemed  to  them  prdiiMtatr,  sad 
the  two  young  men  thonght  it  be«t  to  return  M 
Hamburg.  'J'he  iriendship  between  the  tvri 
young  composers  was,  at  one  time,  v'tsry  nearly 
!  brought  to  a  Kiidilm  unA  trai^ical  con'jlu»:o;i. 
\\  bile  Handel  was  acting  as  conductor  at  Uw 
( )pera-honse,  it  happened  ^t  theire  was  girn 
Mattheson'.s  opera  of  '.Cleopatra'  (17c 4  >. 
which  the  composer  hiuuM;!!  played  the  part  <i 
A  nUmp.  After  that  point  in  the  play  where  the 
luro  dies,  it  had  bei  n  Matilit  s  in's  cii.«ti'm  t> 
return  to  the  clavecin  and  to  conduct  the  rt- 
mainder  of  the  opera.  To  this  Keiaor  neems  »< 
to  have  objected,  but  Handel  was  more  obsti- 
nate, and  retnsed  to  abdicate  his  |'luce  in  fav.  ur 
of  the  resuscitated  Ant<  ny.  Matthf7»i.n  «n 
indignant,  a  disjinte  eni-ntil,  and  .1  d  ii  I,  in  whi  h 
Hiuidel  ti  life  was  only  saved,  and  the  lu(«  to  vi". 
world  of  this  utighty  master  only  avertinl. 
by  the  accidental  circumstance  that  the  }<c4rj'. 
of  JVIattheson's  sword  was  turned  asiilc  by  cvda- 
ing  into  contact  with  a  brass  button  on  his  antig^ 
nist's  ooat.  At  Hamburg,  in  Jan.  1 705,  waa  nr^ 
dnoed  Handefs  first  opera,  •  Afanira,'  fullowed  m 
the  same  ye.ir  by  '  Nero.'  Tli'-sc  w  ere  perform-.'! 
in  the  barbarous  manner  universal  at  thai  tiaic 
partly  in  German  and  p-nrtly  in  Italiaa.  Tke 
.Hdcct  ss  of  '  Abnira' s*  ems,  hnw  t-ver.  to  have  Iw-U 
i  great  enough  to  excite  some  jealousy  in  Kei«tr 
and  other  musidans.  Mattheaon  says  that,  whra 
Ibniilel  canu  to  Hamburg,  he  conipi»-.t.l  I  -n.' 
airs  auil  intermiuable  cantatas,'  uiore  auhoUtfOc 
than  melodious  or  grMefbl ;  and  be  elalniB  to  hevs 
contributed  not  a  little  t-i  the  yonn:.;  comp 
improvement,  it  is  prolMi'.>le,  at  any  rate,  that  t^ 
genius  of  Keiser,  whose  numerous  oompoatises 
are  fnll  of  a  melody  and  dmnn  till  then  unknown, 
.  did  iro  far  to  oountentct  the  influeui-e  of  thr 
crab  •  d  teaching  of  Zachau.  In  'Ahnira'ii  a 
I  OarulMUuie,  -ooiiiTstiBg  of  thn  nmv  nir  wUeh 


HA  X  DEL. 

Hamldl  afUrwartla  used  for  the  beantiful  song 
in  '  Kinaldo,'  '  Lascia  ch'iu  pianga.'  Hih  oUier 
workH  at  this  time  were  the  oiK-ras  'Daphne' 
ftud  '  t  lorindft,'  aad  •  G«nnaa  U»iitat»  on  the 
Pa$tion. 

Ill  170^)  lie  Kct  off  oDft  jounif  v  to  Italy.  He 
went  to  Fl<>ritu-c,  VenSoe,  Home,  and  Nftplea. 
imducint,'  during'  this  tim*  both  operM  and 
t<;M;red  Illu^ic,  aii'l  always  with  the  j^reatcHt 
■uoceas.  Auiong  these  works  may  be  moutionod 
two  Latin  PnlniB, '  Dixit  Dominna*  aatl  *  Lan- 
data  Puiri ; '  twii  Optra-*, '  H^xlrgo'  and  'Ai^rip- 
^na:'  two  Orat«>riof«,  *  Itesurrexione '  and  *  11 
IHoBlb  dd  Tempo  ;*  and  the  serenata  '  Aci, 
Calatr.n.  «•  Polifcino,*  producp'l  at  Niiplen,  and 
quite  dititinct  fmm  the  Buliwijuent  Kiii,'li!>h  work 
of  a  liniilar  name.  This  H«-n'iiata  U  remarkable 
for  an  air,  wriit<  n  for  («<iiie  Rtsi  singer  whose 
name  has  romaini:<l  unknown,  but  whoise  voice 
nraet  havo  been  extraordinary,  for  this  MDg  re- 
rjinres  a  cnmpam  of  no  lese  than  two  ootaree  tad 
a  titih!  [Bas8.] 

In  1709  Handel  returned  to  Cermany,  whore 
the  Electt>r  of  Hanover  (afterward*  tieorg©  I  of 
England)  offered  him  the  post  of  Capellmeiater, 
held  till  then  l>y  the  AbM  Hteffani,  who  hin)»<elf 
designated  Uandel  a*  hie  succesKir.  The  latter 
luul  already  recuiTed  preesing  iiiTltatioiu  from 
England,  and  he  only  acc«pted  the  Cap-jllimtifiter- 
ihip  on  tJie  condition  that  he  diould  be  allowed 
to  vi^t  thit  oonntry,  whither  he  came  at  the  end 

of  1 71 3  y 

Italian  munic  had  recently  become  the  fashion 
!b  London  ;  operas  *  on  the  Italian  model/  that 

is.  with  the  dialogue  in  recitative,  having'  ln  on 
lirdt  given  in  1703,  at  Drury  Lane,  and  afier- 
wanb  at  tiie  King's  Theatre.  The  opera  of 
'KiiKiMo,'  writun  by  Handel  in  fourteen  days, 
was  first  performed  on  t'ebroary  24,  171 1.  It 
was  mounted  with  a  Buign'!ficence  then  <]uitc 
unusual;  and,  among  other  itrnovatiims,  the 
gardens  of  Armida  w<  re  filkd  with  living  birds, 
apiece  of  realism  liardly  nut<lune  in  thetw  days. 
The  niUKic  waa  tnthiisiiu-tically  received,  and  it 
at  unce  established  iu  coni|ioh«.r'K  reputation.  He 
was  obliged,  at  the  end  of  mx  numthH,  to  return 
to  his  p<>«t  in  Hanover;  but  he  had  found  in 
lyondon  a  titter  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  geniuH  ; 
and  iu  .January,  1713,  he  was  here  again,  nor 
had  be  yet  made  up  hie  mind  to  leave  Knsland 
for  Hanover,  when  the  Elector  of  tliat  8tate 
Bucceeiled  to  tlie  Kn^li-h  throne.  It  waH  not  t  - 
be  expected  that  the  new  king  should  look  with 
fkToorable  eyee  on  hb  traant  CApellmeister,  who, 
for  his  jMjrt.  kept  tarefully  out  ot  tho  w.>y.  IVace 
was,  however,  brought  about  by  the  good  oiiices 
of  the  Hanoverian  Baron  Kibnanseek,  who  re- 
quested Handel  to  comj>o>e  .«<ime  mn~ii-  f>r  the 
occasion  of  an  aquatic  fJte  givun  by  the  king. 
The  reeuH  waa  the  series  of  twenty-five  pieces, 
known  an  the  '  Water  Mu^i^.'  Tli>  ,<r  ,  p. !r  formed 
under  Handel's  directi(»n  by  an  orchestra  in  a 
barge  which  fbHowed  the  Idag'a  boat,  had  the 
pflTcct  of  xiiftiiiin^'  the  r^'val  resentment,  am. 
Hanilul's  i«rdon  waii  tiealed  not  long  atter  by  a 
•  ~rtr**A*i««>«i«i|inM)aerofaiianiinit7of  jCioo. 
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I  In  1 716  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover, 
I  where  he  remained  till  171S,  prodticing  white 
there  his  one  Cierman  oratorio,  the  '  I(aM*i«n.' 
This  work  oontaina  great  beauties,  but  it  is  very 
different  in  style  from  hie  sobeeqnent  oompoaitions 
of  a  Miniilar  kind,  still  Htnmxdy  nuggeetillg  the 
influence  of  Keiser  and  of  Stettani. 
Ob  Handel's  retnm  to  Engfaad,  he  accepted 

the  p<v>t  of  fliajK'l  nia-ster  to  tlir  Duke  of  ( 'liand<ts. 

I This  nobleman, — who  from  tlie  maguiticence  of 
fab  atyle  of  U ving  waa  aometimee  called  the  Grand 
DiiLr,  had  a  palace  named  f'annons,  lu  nr  Kd^'o- 
warc,  and  a  chapel  fi^nished  like  the  churches 
of  Italy.  Hie  iitat  chapel-master  waa  Dr. 
'  IVjiusrh,  his  countryman,  who  retired  grace- 
fully in  favour  of  the  younger  master.  Hero 
Handel  remained  lor  three  yeani,  with  an  or- 
chtstra  and  sin'rers  at  his  disp«»»al  :  and  pro- 
diiml  tlie  two  '  l  liandos' Te  Dwums.  the  twelve 
't'handos'  Antheiii.s,  tlie  F.n^1i.-h  sert-nata  'Acis 
and  (  Jalatea,'  and  '  Esther,'  his  first  Knglish 
oratorio.  He  also  taught  the  dati^rliters  of  tho 
rrince  of  Wales,  for  wlioni  l^'  wiMtr  his  'Siiitis 
de  pieces  pour  le  Clavecin'  (vol.  iV  ]'.e- 
sides  all  this,  he,  in  1720,  undert-x'k  to  «lirtc-t 
the  Italian  OfitTa  for  the  society  called  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  engaged  a  company  of 
Italian  singerx,  including  l)unntanti  and  the 
celebrateil  stjpranist  Senesino  ;  and  with  these  he 
produced  '  Kailamisto.'  The  Bucceas  of  this  opera 
waa  eomplete ;  hut  a  party,  jealous  of  Handera 
ascendnn-  v,  wan  foriiiinL;  iu  opposition  to  him 
Buononciiii  and  Ariosti  had  also  been  attracted 
to  London  1^  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and 
earh  of  ilu  !«e  conijMwers  had  a  following  among 
the  suj>portei-s  of  the  Oj>era.'    It  was,  pcrliups, 

I  tirriNONc  IM  or  BON'OXriNl.  •  fanillr  «(  ininl<-l*t»  in  ttie  ITlh 
kiul  iMh  milurtv*.  nho^  liAinr,  iMtrix  brrn  omltlcd  tn  ito  proper 
piam.  I*  aMed  hen.  11m  bUlMr.  UJOVVHM  %SMi\.  «M  bom  mt 
Mwirm  klMNit  M«i^  Mid  mwi  ehM  Bm<iciBii  to  itie  Doka,  lfMi*r*  A 
<  apeUs  of  th*  Charah  of  P«n  Glav»n«l  In  Mnnte  tbtrv,  %nA  •  OMiBbtr 
or  111.-  Arr«<Vtnt«  <l«>l  Hlannoiilcl  of  K>l<irTi«.  II-  wn«  a  fxntivtrnt 
aii'l  pnwtuttUr  »r1l>'.  who  l."(t  ci>  i  In  nianr  rU»-»«  voctl 

uii'l  iiftrunivtt'al.  ami  a  trrtll  e  uii  '  Mii^Uo  i<raiu<«'  llotii^nA  lUTS. 
I'V'O' ,  mUU  h  «•*  (raii<Ut>-il  lilt"  Ueftuui.  uxl  1.  a  rlr«r  •nrt  *«M|bl« 
work.  KtiU  or  nw  to  tha  aludcnt.  H«  dked  Nor.  IV.  tOTtl.  Ub  tiMl 
AKtomo,  or  HUS  asMimii,  nm  kom  si  MadaM  1CT.>.  Ha  atipMra  i* 
!>•«•  mf*tM  flBttdl.  sad  to  Imv*  bMS  far  wma  years  In  OermauT— 
thii'iali  tliU  maT  be  merflr  a  <Mnfn«fc>n  wtlh  hK  bnnl  rr.  In  1714  h«» 
KA*  m  l!iin>c  ill  I7it  Man^trv  <ll  rai^lla  lu  0\<-  l>iik«  u(  MimItia.  whrra 
Ur  airil  Jill;  H.  17.V..  7  ii|«r»  <i(  am  ni«iill»iir'l  a<  rrmaliiUii;  In 
Ms.  111^  Camilla,  uliirli  liny  \>t^a  imbll  h.--!.  h»<l  an  •itrmnnlliiary 
popuiartif  al>rua'l :  anil  tn  liii«lao(l  ran  IM  nlfbl*  in  4  7car»  •  Kurutsr 
iir.»li*>.  lla  wasapparartirtiio  Mof  aiatadtr.tltMi«liMillgli«to 
comkk>rabl)  olinrnrrd  hj  itli  bMlMV  6M»*uiin  Bmii^*.  on  wiMai. 
ttSbUr  or  wrmwlj.  ;h«  fima  ol  the  funll;  rp<i«.  Hr  «m*  burn  at 
Modma  ICTZ.  aiiil  InMcMc'cl  by  hbather  aixl  by  C«loX!(*.  II*  »a< 
«  iii'i.li  Imi  til  niMl<>tib(«(l  writ,  ilii.tigh  III  t  <■(  m»rkrHl  i  rlvMiiaUiy 

V',  iV  i<-il  frnm  loo  clov  r.  nnun-.  Ti  Willi  lUiiMi"     «•  l.il'  iil  iiin«t 

alKM*  'ull-  r  whi-ii  bn-iitrlit  into  oullUiuii  with  e<  i.lu«-  ainl  ln>aj  a 
pmud  atnl  ilimruM  (iI«po-lti»n  f««y  dMMMtet  io  hl<  iD^arMtt.  tUt 
flrrt  cotraura  Into  ttie  mvioal  world  waa  ai  a  *kali<ooallM.  in  which 
I iwiUjln  wa ■iniilild  III  ItM flanrt  nf  Thr  nr  i'  -r  — "  llta 
ratlltat  opi>ra.  C^urtteWMaod  tliat  ww  Mt  bta  bnMb«i  wa«  (tres 
at  Vlfima  «l«out  Xhv  •amr  ila«»  'TulJo  0*tHI»'  aiMl  '  trf.' 

at  K<im'-  Ill  Km  «•  Sri'l  lilm  aii'l  ArliKtlOt  ihaCi.tirt  of  Ivrlln, 

•  tirii  Itiii.M.  Ihrn  a  hul  ofl*.  "a»  llurn  I.>r  a  »Unr  irhrj«»iiil.-r"a 
llilu  1. '  I.  ■■-  Al  Pcrltn  b«wa« court  «>nir«>«'i  frtiin  ITlS  lolTTCsawi  a 
»rrj  i>ri>niiiient  pamtnafa ;  bat  froni  ITM  to  IT.M hl«  tlma  won  to liavo 
boendlvMMIIiMMmVloMW  Mid  Italy.  lariialUMrrwlM  laMtood 
a  ran  to  Lowlan.  A  iMi  hapolw  Ind  mraity  bMD  flraii  to  ItallM 
•c  ra  br  tha  a^UblUhmant  »{  the  Knyal  AoaiI'my  (<  Hii'lr,  IUd  Irl 
.lir>^lor.  and  llumwmclnl  ami  ArVj-tltwt*  ln»it>"1o*fi  !•■  th« 
fvi  Itii'lliitliiiiim  llfbrirt'l'^t  tvt.l!'!^  ba-iv  I'-iionni  cli.l  ««•  rrc-ixNl 
Willi  .•itr»..r.|(iiBnr  f»« .  nr.  ^ml  'In  f  «'•- 1"  «<•"  •iilccrl|i"li.i,-1l«t. 

*u  rrniarkable  a«  that  to  hk«  'i\aniat<-  e  liuetil'  ilTKIi.  f»r  the  laiva 
nnmbar  of  oopla*  takni  hr  HriMdMla  oT  tmk.  In  Kailasd  M  IMS 
iiiw  vntythbw  *a«  mmo  or  ba*  poHttcal.  and  wbO^  HawMwoanP' 
•mrtod  br  t>ioHuin***HMiXlnt;BoaiMinr1nliM>«aliMi«pb|rllMtn«t 
lnem«rituil«id.QiM<ialMRj.taBtekud,siMl]brllNnHwk.  Inm 
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with  the  object  of  reconciling  all  parties,  tluit  it 
was  arranged  to  produce  '  Muzio  Sctevola/  an 
open  of  whieh  the  fint  act  was  written  by 
Ario«ti  (or,  ikccortling  to  Chryaander,  ^  »  oerUin 
Mattel,  ati(u  Pipi'o),  the  aeoond  by  BaonoiMniii, 
and  the  thinl  hy  Handtl.  P<»or  Arioeti  had  no 
chance  in  tUi»  fomidable  comuetition.  With 
Buononcini,  a  man  of  dntingnuned  talent,  and 
able  in  some  uieaHurc  tu  support  the  rivalry  with 
liandfll,  the  caae  waa  different.  Handera  act, 
bowerer,  was  tmlTenally  deelarad  to  be  the  beat ; 
but  his  viotorv  only  excitctl  the  tnmity  of  his 
oppuueuta  mure  than  ever.  Hut  atubboru  pride 
and  independenoe  of  character  wen  ill  suited  to 
conciliate  the  nol.ility,  in  those  davB  the  chief 
aupportem  of  the  Up«ra ;  and  all  thuae  whom  he 
had  penonally  offended  joined  the  Boononcini- 
fnctinn.  This  f:i.>hionahlo  excitement  n1><>ut  the 
rival  claims  of  two  coinpostrn,  like  that  which 
rage<l  in  Paris  when  the-  whole  of  society  waa 
divided  into  '  Gluckijttti '  and  '  l'i(x;innist«.*  ^ve 
rise  to  iit  iiiy  squibs  and  lauiiKxiuH,  the  best  of 
which,  perhapa,  has  been  more  often  inoorraotly 
quoted  and  erroneously  attributed  than  any 
■wUhu-  jeii  d'tsprit.  The  epigram,  usually  as- 
crihed  to  De-m  Swift,  and  actually  printed  in 
some  collections  of  his  works,  is  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  John  Byrom,  the  Lancashire  poet,  and 
inventor  of  a  system  of  shorthand.  Ho  upeaks 
in  his  diary',  under  date  June  5*  1725,  of  '  my 
epigram  upon  Haadd  and  Boaoaeuii  being 

the  Mmriburotigli  tinillr  h«>  riiji>3r<«d  for  nuiriT  yar»  »n  Iiimm'  of  TrtW.. 
■  ml  a  Ixiiii'-  nii'l  «li  «k""i«1'I''  p<i»IiIimi  In  llir^r  l.nii««.  II  «  roiiiiriloii 
with  tkv  Acadaut/  ouuIIi.ikmJ  for  7  or  K  frtur*.  iliiriug  which  h«  coin- 
fowd  Uie  upm*  of  AttMto  I ITJO),  Ortopo  (ITXU,  Bnninta  (imi,  F«niac« 
armh  CUCumlk  <lTMt.  AstrwMi  {ir/l-,  mS  OrteMs  aTO)- though 
Mat  lkMD|i*eM4  U>  b«  tr*l\r  hl»  broUier'*.  All  tl>c»c  ptoce*  were  well 
worirart.  and  Asteitu  rmn  for  3U  nlgbu.  An  eplMxIe  of  his  ofwrmltc 
can>rr  ««i  llio  i.ilni  rr.mt»v.||l.n(  irf  thi*  3  »et*  of  Mii»Ui  8<mriilm,  In 
bf  Ari.i.ti  i.-  ti.  I  lirj««r«il»r  (H.  W>  t  iHi'i'"  >'»tiel.  or 

I'l[»p(>  liii  tHiiiclul  kixJ  iUiiilfl.  Huonrmcliil'i  %et  «■«  >uperl<ir  to 
K«i'<  r\  blii  Um  ^adinncnt  of  the  public  wm  k>  unmi^(Ak<«t>l]r  In 
fatuur  u(  lUndrl't  u  to  allow  of  no  appckl.  On  the  death  of  Mart- 
boniuslt.  JuM  16.  ITS,  ItMMMtMiai  ««•  connmlMtoiMd  to  write  the 
•aUiem  far  hb  roncra)  In  Henry  VIl'i  Chapel  (Auc.  to  the  words 
*  WImbSmiI  klii^  orrr  tiv'  It  wa«  aftrrwani<  published  In  >Ci<i«. 
and  has  tbie  iH'riionv  tlioufh  trrj  uimiual,  AlM<ut  ilie  ;car  1T3I 
the  dltcor^ry  Dial  •  mS'ltUiil  to  the  wonli  'In  ui>a  onibrrMa,' 
which  hbl  Imvii  <>iil>itiUl<*il  li.  Ilir  Arailriii^  mhiic  Trai^  prrviinivlj  M 
hb  e»m(K>>iili>ii,  Mil  a  mot*  traiiKrIpl  of  one  b;  Uutti,  led  l<i  a  loot 
aom«pMidea«»,  mS  aMiiad  a  gnat  4mi  «f  wrtnain  aaS  mmdk 
irraatlaais«lii«tltani>nMlnl.«DdtM»tlMltiti(a»laU»ML  ttb 
difflealt  to  ■ii>il<*i>1aiid  whr  a  man  of  hi*  ■Mlllai.  wliw  Own  IMdrliab 
were  wpII  kii'>wn  attil  >t\^Ulj  lliouchi  of  (*M  HawklM*!  leethnnar) 
■IkiiiIiI  hai-"  li-.rrnwKl  ftom  a  comport  who*  pqiial  h»  crtalnlr 
«»a«.  If  lii'lr>«l  .|l<l  tiotrvn  Lotli'.  inu.lr  at  all-whkh  !•  bv  m:  !»■  411^ 
oartaiii  (Hawkliia,  ch.  I<'i>.  The  prMe  and  liauflitx  temper  of  the  nuin. 

whMi  alBMS  Ml  lipa  darta«  ika  wkate  egaMN,  w&t  «ntaMr  a  cMef 
rtatra  fcr  the  aelin*  acalntl  hiai.  It    eartate  that  it  led  to  the 

•ereranee  of  hl«  runn«iloii  with  the  Vailbaroucli  tainllr.  which  took 
titet  ahortir  after  thl<  affair.  Ilx  then  attached  hinwif  to  a  certain 
Count  I  ghl.  who  iirvif>'ti»-i|  to  ha»r  ihr  vcf»l  of  makliii;  e"M.  "•'nl  to 
Kni«».  H"l  ri  nialni-tl  tlo-rr  (  it  ^..m-  irar».  Tljrre  wr  <  at<-h  ^Iglit  of 
him  once  inor«,  plavhiv  th>'  n  llo  in  »  m"i>>c  of  hU  iiwn  lii  th^  <  hapri 
of  Louli  XV.  Ill  17IH  h'-  »>i«  ^nt  f.ir  to  Vl>  niia  to  rom|«"«!  Ili'-  niii-.lc 
for  the  t'cace  of  Ali  la  Cliaiwlln  lUct.  7).  anJ  tuon  afler  left  Vieiiua  to 
ke  onapaNT  tatha  Opciaat  Vaalw,  Dhata  «•  laam  blab 

SeaMte  the  opera*  iicriM  to  Mm  1 1n  all —and  the  ether  worki 
mentioned  alf.re.  Iw^fore  tearing  Itoloena  he  ptihlWied  4  'ymplionl-*. 
9  n>a»«e»  lor  Hviiirt-.  •-arh.durttl  ill  camera. aiid  an  oratorio'  II  ^.t"^u<■.' 
Anoili«r  oratoriii.  '  Iiit<-rrlo.'  a  Tc  Orum.  etc.  etc..  remain  in  MS.  at 
Vienna  and  el<«'>«hrrv.  A  third  oratorio,  R  Nln>la  <ll  Hari."  and  a 
I*>«lm.  ■  !Ati,lal<*  imiri.'  arr-  In  thf  Sarri-'l  llarnvfmSc  .><.>c!f  It\  I.lbntry 
Th'-  Kit/«llllani  1 '<iIl'Clloii  (  ainbrliU.-,  i..i,t»liii  ati  ii]»  ra  "  F.tcjit  i." 
MaJrliiali,  and  Motels,  a  Maxt.  Mne  uoniiiie.  A  H.  aiiil  mauj  (  antatoi 
Pa^  aaS  Mttwcawaa.  Kotallo.  lit  hto  'ntawriUlan  Mii<4r.-  ha^ 
i 4  awraaiaBla  (taasban*.  of  wMehtiw  tanctus and  lleni 
nan,  aialfeaSaaaliaadilMy  art  TMf  Ilia,  [U,] 


in  the  papers.'  It  nms,  oometljr.  as  publiahed 
in  Byrom  s  *  MisoeUaaeoos  Poems.*  as  foUowas"— 

♦S<imc  »iy.  oiinixir'd  to  'Bononcini. 
Tlint  .MyiilioT  Hutnlel'-  but  it  Nioilji 
()tlici-»  a\or.  tliiit  ti'-  t.i  Hariij.  1 
la  (icarvflv  tit  ti»  liultl  a  Candle: 
Btrani^!  aU  thia  IhDeifuce  aboold  be, 
Twixt  Tweedla^am  and  T««edl»-daeT* 

Handel  worlted  on*  mmunred,  amid  the  general 

strife,  and  in  1729  entered  into  jiartntrship 

with  Heid^ger,  proprietor  of  the  King's  'i'beaire. 

He  produced  opera  after  opera;  but,  owii^  to 

the  everdnoreasing  oppodtiou,  his  later  pieces 

met  with  less  success  than  his  earlier  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  oratorio  of  '  Esther,'  and 

'  Acis  and  Unlstea^'  ooasMMd  at  Cannoniw  woia 

now  ;^ven  in  pufaBe  fbr  tta  finl  tiflie ;  they  w«n 

perfoniiLtl  on  the  wtjiixt*,  with  scenic  effect*,  but 

without  action,  and  were  very  well  reuetved. 
Several  of  Handel's  instmmeatal  wcrfca  wart 

written  at  this  <  [xx  h.  On  tht,-  i>cca»i<m  of  the 
performanoe  of  'JJcborah,'  an  oratorio^  in  173$, 
the  raised  firioee  of  teats  at  the  tbeatrt  ad£d 

to  the  rant  itur  of  the  coinjvm'r's  »>n^mies  ;  atld, 
to  crown  all,  he  quarrelled  with  Seueainu,  wboss 
eDgagemeat  was,  therefcte,  broken  off.  Scne- 
sino  Nva.s  the  sp'>ilf<I  child  of  the  puMic  :  his 
cause  was  hotly  espiiuscd  by  all  the  ]>:irti>aiui 
of  Buononcini,  and  even  those  influent  a  1  (kt- 
sonaLTen  wh'»  ha<l  remained  faithful  to  Haii<it.'l 
iii-sislcd  that  their  favourite  ishoidd  be  retained 
at  the  theatre.  Handel  thought  this  cxndi- 
tion  ineompatihle  with  hi^  di^^nitv  ;  lie  refu.^td, 
and  his  Iriends  desertt.H.1  hiiu  lor  the  enemy** 
camp.  At  this  juncture,  a  charge  was  brooght 
against  Buononcini,  that  he  had  presented  as 
his  own  to  the  Academy  of  Music  a  MadrigaL 
in  reality  the  work  of  Lotti,  the  Venetian. 
This  was  very  straQgi^  as  Buononcini  might 
have  been  expected  to  oompwe  almost  Ss 
good  a  uwlrigal  &s  I>otti  :  he  quitted  Englan>l. 
however,  without  defence  or  reply,  and  hia  party 
had  to  nakt  Senesino  their  rallying-point. 

llandel*a  partiuTsliip  with  Heide^er  ended 
in  1734.  and  the  King's  Theatre  waa  given  up 
to  the  rival  company.  He  now  becama  aa  im- 
prL-<ariii  on  hit*  own  account,  and  first  toik  the 
theatre  in  Linoulu's-Iiin-Fields,  but  soon  le&  it 
for  Coven  t  Garden,  where,  besides  several  opetaa. 
he  priKltuxd  the  music  to  Diyden  s  Ode  '  Alex- 
ander's  Feast,  or  the  Power  of  Music'  His 
undertaking  proved,  oommerctally»  a  fiuluie : 
and  in  1737  ne  b«?came  Ivankrupt.  It  speak? 
volmnes  for  the  low  Htate  of  musical  taste  at  the 
period,  that  at  this  time  the  rival  house  waa  alaa 
t'on^fd  t4)  close  its  dm>r»  for  want  of  8iip|H»rt  : 
although  its  company  indudeii,  bc>:«idc:«  Cuxzom 
and  Seneisino,  the  wonderful  Farinclli.  who  t-ooa 
quitted  Kn;,dand  in  disgust.  Handel's  health 
succuiuIh^I  to  his  lalxiurs  and  anxieties  i  he  had 
an  attack  of  (taralysis,  which  forv-t^i  him  to  flt 
to  Aix  la  Cha|>elle.  He  returned,  scaic^v 
recovered,  in  November,  and,  ^tween  the  ifth 
of  that  month  and  the  24th  of  December,  wrttce 
^hc  opera  of  'JTaranondo'  and  the  Foasnl 
^nthflin  for  tlw  deatk  of  Queen  Ckvolnia.  *Fa 
nuNido'  waa  •  fiiUurt ;  ao  wwt  alto  tiw 
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'Alexander  Severus'  and  the  opera  of  'Xerxes,' 
pflbtllied  in  the  .iprin^  of  1 738.  He  had.  how- 
ever, •  nun\KiT  of  faithful  friends  who  reiuaiiu-d 
loytl  to  him  in  his  advenity.  They  peniumkd 
hiin  to  give  A  oonoerk  for  his  own  benefit ;  and 
this  wrtH  a  compl<'t»'  .amrcwH.  It  shows  what,  in 
fipite  uf  hill  UQpupularity  with  the  great,  wa»  the 
public  appreciation  of  his  genius  and  high  clia- 
racier,  that  a  statue  nf  him,  by  lioubilliac,  was 
erected  in  Vauxhall  Gardens;  the  only  instance 
on  record  of  such  an  honour  being  paid  to  an 
artist  during  his  lifetitne.  From  1739  he  did 
little  in  the  way  of  openv-compoiting.  With  the 
exception  of  '  Inieneo  in  1 740,  and  of '  Dcidamia' 
in  1 741,  he  thenceforward  treated  only  oratorio^ 
or  liiniUr  subjects.  He  said  that  'saoed  mnsie 
w;w!  lx•^t  .suited  to  a  iii;m  «  U'linLT  in  the  vale 
of  yean;'  but  it  was  with  n^ret,  and  only  after 
reitemtod  fidlnres,  that  he  quitted  Ihe  stormy 
-x'A  of  openitic  enteqmsc.  The  world  has  no 
ruason  to  be  sorry  that  he  did  so.  for  there  is  no 
douH  tiiat  in  Otatorio  hb  found  his  real  field, 
for  which  Nature  and  edooatloii  had  oqualfy  and 
8|)eci&lly  fitted  hiui. 

The  series  works  wliioh  haw  ininortalised 
Handel's  name  only  began  now,  when  he  wa** 
blty-five  years  old.  In  1 740  were  composed  and 
peianiied  'Said*  and  '  I>r:iel  in  Egynt.'  *8aul' 
(says  Chrvsander)  'fulfils  in  tho  hii^neat  dei,TXje 
e\ery  ouuaitiou  of  a  perfect  historical  picture; 
i<  iiecting.  as  it  does,  the  historical  object  at  once 
faithfully  and  in  its  noblest  aspect.*  It  was 
successful.  *  liirael,'  which  contains  some  of  the 
most  oolossal  choru&o^  tliat  Handel  ever  wrote, 
was  so  ill-reoeived  that,  at  the  second  perform- 
ance, it  was  thought  necessary  to  lighten  the 
work  by  tho  intntduction  of  Offiratic  >-un'j»  be- 
tween the  choruses.  After  tho  third  perfonnance. 
It  was  withdrawn.  'I^r•el*  was  followed  by  the 
iiiii--ic  to  I>rydi  u'8  'Odo  on  St.  Cecilia's  Day.' 
aud  that  to  '  L' Allegro '  and  '  11  Penseroso '  of 
Milton,  and  to  '  II  Moderate.*  whiefa  was  »  (hud 
part  addcil  by  CI>arl«  8  .T<^  iinens,  who  afterwards 
compiled  the  words  uf  the  '  Messiah.' 

In  1741  Handel  noAttA  from  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  then  Lord  Iiieut<:-nant  of  IreLtnd,  a 
pressing  invitation  to  vifcit  tliat  country.  Accord- 
ingly, ut  the  monfJi  of  November  he  went  there, 
and  was  warmly  receive*!,  his  principal  works 
(uot  operatic)  being  performed  in  Duldiu  and 
enthu-^ia-itically  applauded.  On  April  18,1742, 
for  tho  Ixiuetit  of  w  charituhle  si»t:i-'tv,  lu.-  pro- 
duced the  '  Me.-.siiih,'  liiu  greatest  or!itori<»,  and 
that  which  has  obtained  the  firmest  and  most 
enduring  hold  on  public  favour.  Signora  Avoglio 
and  Mrs.  Cibber  were  the  principal  singers  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  jierformanoe.  After  a 
■ojoom  in  Irehuid  of  nine  months,  during  which 
he  mel  with  worthy  appreciation  and  also  some- 
what repaired  bin  broken  fortunes,  he  returm  d  to 
London;  and  the  'Messiah'  was  perfonned  for 
the  first  time  there  on  Marefa  27,,  1749.  It  is 
ri^lut«-'l  tliat.  on  this  ixci.-ion,  the  a  idienoe  w.is  ! 
exceedingly  struck  and  affected  by  the  music  in 
fMMnl.  bill  that  wh«n  that  part  of  Uw  Hallelujah 
Uunii  begai^  'For  tho  Lord  God  ooniipotMit 


reigneth,'  they  were  so  transjwrtod  that  they  all, 
with  the  kinif,  who  was  preM^nt,  started  at  once 
to  their  feet,  and  remained  standing  till  the 
choru.s  enilctl.  The  custom  of  rising  during  the 
performance  of  the  'SUMujali'Ohoras*  originated 
from  this  incident. 

The  '  Mejisiah'  wiw  followed  by  'Samson.'  and 
the  Te  Denm  and  anthem  written  to  celebrate  the 
victory  of  Dettingen  ;  by  'Joseph,*  '8emele,'  'Bel- 
bhazzar,'  and  '  llercuies.'  Jiut  the  hotitility  of 
the  aristocratic  party  whioh  he  liad  provoked  by 
refusing  to  compose  music  for  Senesino,  was  still 
as  virulent  as  ever.  They  worked  against  him 
persistently,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  season 
1744-5  he  was  ag»in  bankrupt^  and  seems  to 
liaT«  Men.  fbr  the  tiaii^  orerwhelmed  by  hit 
failure,  for  during  •  JW  aad  a  half  he  wrote 
scarcely  anything.  He  benii  again  in  1 746  with 
the  'Oocasional  Oratorio^  end  'Judas  Maeca- 
bjEUs;*  and  thetH)  were  followed  l«y  '  .ImsIiu.i,' 
'Solomon'  (which  contains  an  unrivalled  series 
of  descriptive  ehomses),  'Susanna,'  'Theodore* 

and  the  '  Clioice  of  Hen  ulen."  His  l;i-t  oratorio 
was  'Jephtha,'  composed  in  February,  1752. 
It  while  engaged  on  it  that  he  was  first 
attacked  by  the  disease  which  finally  deprived 
him  of  sight.  Three  times  he  was  coucla-d  for 
cataract,  but  without  success ;  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  lii.s  life  he  was  ahn>Mt,  if  not  entirely 
blind.  He  was  at  hrut  profoundly  dcjiressed  by 
hiH  affliction ;  but  afker  a  time,  with  indomitehle 
strength,  he  ro.se  superior  to  it.  His  energy, 
though  lessened,  wa^i  not  paralysed.  He  actually 
oontinueil  to  preside  al  the  organ  during  the  per- 
formance of  his  own  oratorios,  and  even  to  play 
organ-concertos.  In  1757,  one  more  work  was 
produced  at  Covent  Garden,  the  'Triumph  of 
Time  and  Truth,'  an  augmented  version,  in 
English,  of  the  Italian  oratorio  of  170S,  '11 
Trionfo  del  Tempo  e  (hi  Uisinganno.'  <JI  the 
numerous  additions  in  the  later  version  many 
were  new,  some  token  iTom  former  worics.  Hn 
fame  and  popiilii:  itv  Htea<lily  increa-"! d  during 
tliese  last  yeans  and  much  of  the  old  animosity 
against  him  died  sway.  On  April  6,  1759,  he 
attended  a  perfonaanre  of  the  'Me.-siiih'  at 
Uuvent  Garden :  it  was  his  last  etlurt.  On 
Setordaythe  *  14th  of  April,  he  died,  at  his  house  . 
in  ■  Brook  Street.  He  was  buried  in  the  South 
Tranuept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  muau- 
ment  by  RoubilUao  was  erected  to  hia  msmery 
in  i~f)i.  Hi.s  gravestone,  with  his  coat  of  anns, 
his  name,  and  the  two  dates  '  l>orn  y*  23  Feb- 
ruaiy  1684,  Died  y*  14th  of  April  1  750,'  is  below 
the  inoipiiiient.  ft  was  ent;rav.  d  :us  a  frontispiece 
to  the  r>iKik  of  Worda  of  the  iluuJel  Festival, 
1862.  ^ 

Handel  has  left  l>ehind  him  in  his  adopted 
country  a  nauie  and  a  |M>pularity  which  never 

■  ThI*  (Ut«  li  Mipporlad  Um  rntrr  In  Ui«  WntmkwUr  Abbry 
rtafnrf  aM;.  fer  tlw  i«tt«r  «r  JwMi  HmjUi.  Ui#  parfiuMr.  UwM'S 
■Mtt  lolbBM*  flrlMtd.  br  an  Um  eontmiponry  joanwlt  %oA  smi^ 

t\w\,  and  bjr  thr  ihi"  on  tK*  tninb«t«n«.  I>r.  BanMy  te  sImm  ta 
MBtillC.  on  q<ilt«  tmuniri'-iit  r^Tklrti.^.  ihf  itet*  m  th«  ISlh :  Mtf  It  to 
•  pltjlhat  he  jhuulii  tiaire  ultrrril  thr  lux  rlpiinn  uf  th«  lumbaton* 
la  eunyini;  it  (or  hi«  iMHik.  ki  4>  !<■  ••ip|x>ri  hu  •iitr-ni<'tii. 

■  PonwHr  No.  ST.  Mil  No.  Si,  oa  itM  touUi        iuur  <>uon  tarn 
,  XnBMldSUiMt. 
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has  been,  vnA  probably  never  will  be,  rivalled  by 

tiiivt  of  any  other  comii<»ser.  He  In'caino  a  natiir- 
»li«edBritiahaubjeciiin  1736);  but  to cImid him  i 
M  Ml  EngtUhman  ia  as  ^Tatuitoai  aa  ft  woald  ! 
be  to  deny  that  the  wli..!.-  tune  of  hitt  iiiiml  .iii'l 
gmiitn  were  aingularly  attuned  to  the  bent  fea-  \ 
turea  of  tiM  Ei^E|1iah  flbaneter.  The  atubbom 
jnil(']>i?iiilLiice,  tile  fearless  truth  ami  loyjilty  of  , 
tiiat  character,  the  deep,  genuine  feeliug  which, 
in  its  horror  of  pretence  or  fiJae  sentiment, 
hides  itself  hehiml  hlinitncss  of  exprcHxion,  the 
practicalaeiw  of  uiind  wliicU  bceku  tu  derive  ita 
ideas  from  fiicts,  and  not  its  facts  fmm  ideas.— 
these  fouud  their  artiitiic  expression  in  the  works 
of  Handel ;  be^'ide  which  he  wan,  beyond  all  doubt, 
intiinatoly  acquainted  with  the  w(H-ks  of  England's 
greateet  composer,  Ueuiy  Puroell :  and  no  native 
oomposer  oould  in  these  days  be  as  trnly  Rngflinh 
as  be  waa,  for  in  an  a^^e  of  rapid  travelliiiLf  un<l 
ooBstaat  interchange  of  ideas,  men  and  thought 
beoome  eoamopolitan.  Gtandenr  and  simplicity, 
til''  iiiMi<"»tir  >.<T»li'  on  which  his  roiii|>ositioii«  are 
coucvivtHl,  the  cluur  dehnitenewi  of  hln  ideas  and 
the  directness  of  the  means  employed  in  carrying  | 
lliem  out,  pathetic  feeling  oxjtn  sse<l  with  a  i,'ra\  c 
•erioiiiineb^  equally  reuiuved  from  the  seiiHuous 
and  the  abiitract.— these  are  <he  distinyiishing 
qualities  of  Handel's  luusic. 

Handel  waH  a  man  of  honour  and  intejfrity, 
and  of  an  uncompromising  inil'  [>endeuce  of  ch.'t- 
taoter.  *  In  an  age  when  artists  used  to  live  in 
a  sort  of  domeatfeity  to  the  rich  and  powerful, 
lie  reftt««'d  t<3  be  the  dependent  of  any  one  aud 
preeerved  his  dignity  with  a  jealou8  eare.'  Thin, 
no  donbty  irritated  those  irreat  pe  jile  whose 
vanity  was  trratified  when  men  of  ye-uius  liyd 
by  thuir  patronag*;;  but,  on  tlie  otliur  hand, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  bis  temper  was  natu- 
rally irawnble  and  even  violent,  and  his  hts  of 
passion,  while  the-y  hwleil,  quiU;  uni,'ovomaltle. 
Kven  wheTJ  he  w.w  ootiductin};  conc-ertH  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  if  tho  ladies  of  the  <"oiirt 
talke  i  instea<l  uf  listening,  'his  rage  was  uu- 
cuntrolLible,  and  sometimes  carried  nim  to  tlio 

length  of  swearing  and  calling  names  

whereupon  the  jsfentle  PrinceMi  would  say  to  the 
otfen  lers,  "  Hu>h,  hu>*h  !  Handel  is  aiicry."  '  It 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  prince  and  princess  that 
they  r&npected  the  real  worth  of  the  master  too 
mueh  to  1»-  -.  limi-lv  otr.  ndt  d  I'V  liis  nianiu-rs. 

Handel  never  uuirried,  nur  did  he  ever  show, 
any  inclination  for  the  cares  and  joys  of  domestic 
life.    He  was  a  pxKl  son  and  a  good  bn)ther; 
but  he  lived  wholly  for  his  art,  his  only  other  j 
taste  being  for  picturefi,  of  which  lie  was  a 
connoisseur.    He  ^ol^lom  left  his  house,  exeept  ' 
to  go   to  the  theatre,  or  to  wmie  picture-yale.  ' 
His  tit.»iteH  were  simple,  though  he  ate  enor- 
mously ;  having  a  large,  if  not  an  unhealthy.  I 
appetite   to  satisfy.     His  charitableness  and  , 
liljerility  were  unbounded;  he  was  one  of  tho 
founders  of  the  Soc'etv  lor  the  benefit  of  dis- 
tressed musicians,  and  one  of  the  diief  bene- 
f.H  f. us  of  the  Foundling  Hosjutal. 

Ue  was  74  years  old  when  he  died ;  but, 
when  we  contemplate  the  amoBnt  jof  work  he  1 


a/^compTished,  his  life  seems  short  in  comparisrai. 
Nor  (lid  he  live  in  seclusion,  where  he  could 
command  all  bis  time.  Gifted  with  abnomnl 
bodily  strength,  and  wHli  an  fndustiy  traly  dia* 
raeteristic  of  that  nation  'which'  s,iys  Chry- 
aauder)  'has  laboured  move  than  any  other  to 
turn  into  a  blessing  the  enrse  of  Adua,  la  the 
sweat  of  thy  brnw  'hnu  shalt  eat  brea'L*  h*^  '^x 
celled  in  every  briuich  of  liis  art;  but>  bc-»iiie 
this,  be  was  a  teacher',  a  ehapsl-nuMter.  an  opera- 
director,  and  an  imprmnrio.  He  w.u*,  with  the 
exception  of  J.  8.  i?ach,  the  gn-.itest  organist 
and  narpsichordiat  of  his  age.  He  never  devotwl 
much  time  to  the  violin:  but,  wiien  it  Miited 
hiiu  to  pl.iy,  his  tone  was  sudi  that  avowc-^1  pn^ 
fesKorsofthe  in^trunKut  uiiirht  have  t.ken  hia 
as  a  model.  Ue  had  but  UtUe  Toioe^  yet  he  was 
an  exeeUeni  ringer  of  such  songs  as  required  an 
expieissive  delivery  rather  than  Horid  execution. 
With  his  singers  he  was  sometime-^  tN-rannical, 
and  amusing  stories  are  tdd  of  hi^  jHusoges  ef 

arms  with  rcralritrant  priii\f  doinK  ;  le-  kn-  '.v 
how  to  ounciliate  theui,  and  how  to  preserve  their 
respect;  he  would  take  any  trouble  and  go  any 
distnince,  to  teach  thern  their  son^s  ;  and  all  the 
principal  ai-ii^is  resident  in  London,  whom  he 
employei),  remained  permanently  wHk  him  te 
the  end  of  his  life. 

The  rapidity  with  which  he  composed  was  at 
wonderful  as  hi«  industry;  he  may  be  a<dd  te 
have  improvised  many  of  his  works  on  paper. 
'Rinaldo*  was  written  in  14  days;  the  'Mes- 
>*i.ili'  in  24!  From  his  carlie.>>t  years  he  wa* 
r  niarkable  for  this  great  readiness  in  extem- 
porising ;  he  waa  alwnya  teeming  with  ideas,  to 
wliieh  his  perfect  roniuiand  of  all  the  rt-ynirees 
01  counterpoiut  enabled  him  to  give  instanta- 
neous and  fluent  expression.  It  was  his  eastoas 
to  play  org:in  cnn  rtos  between  tho  acts  or  the 
pieces  of  his  oratorios ;  but  these  written  cvm- 
poijitions  were  only  of  service  to  him  when  he 
felt  tliat  he  wa.s  not  in  the  vein  ;  otherwise,  he 
gave  hini>elf  up  t4>  tlie  ini^pirations  of  his  gt^nius. 
This,  in<h-ed.  was  almost  always  the  case  after  be 
became  blind,  when  all  that  was  given  to  the  ar> 
cheetra  was  »  sort  of  rittnul,  between  the  rvcur- 
rences  of  which  Hanilel  iniprovis«eil  away  a*  long 
as  it  pleased  him,  the  band  waiting  outil  a  pause  or 
a  trill  gave  them  the  sienal  for  reoommencemeat. 
His  iustrunu'iital  eonijMwitions  h  ive,  in  manv  re 
t-pects,  8u<'h  as  their  lucid  simulicity  and  a  cer- 
tain unexpeetedneas  in  the  modulations  sad  the 
entries  of  the  various  subject-^,  the  elmnicler  '^f 
improvisations.  He  stems  to  have  regarded 
these  works  as  a  storehoube  for  bis  idcM^  SB 
which  he  often  drew  filtr  his  mote  iiM|ioHsa> 
conipo>ition.s. 

It  mtisit  not,  however,  be  sn|qMieed  that  the 
speed  with  which  he  worke«i  argues  any  want  of 
care  in  the  workmanship,  nor  that  he  wa<  eonteat 
alw.a}T»  to  leave  his  ideas  in  the  form  in  which 
they  first  occurred  to  him.  The  shortness  of 
time  mvupiLtl  in  the  completion  of  his  great 
m;i>*terftie<"C3  is  to  be  exj'la  iicl,  not  niertly  by 
the  evtsr-readioees  uf  his  inspiration,  but  also 
by  the  laborioosaeia  and  wmiderful  power  «f 
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ooluMitnttion  which  eiubled  him  actually  to 
get  throagh  more  work  in  a  given  time  than  i» 
acoomplinhc'd  by  onlinan-  inen.  Tho-»e  original 
sketches  of  hia  works  that  are  extant*  while 
bearing  in  their  penmauihip  the  tracee  of  im* 
p  tuuus  Bjti't'd,  yet  alKHiinl  in  era>ur<  ti.  r-irn-c- 
tions  atiil  utierthuughUt,  showing  tiiat  he  brought 
■ootid  juilgnient  and  stern  criuoism  to  liear  on 
IklH  own  Cffations. 

In  gratitude  for  the  pension  allowed  him  by 
tlie  kingafleirHaiiders  death,  Smith,  his  ainanu- 
en«i8,  to  wli'-m  H:iiuM  had  left  his  MSS.,  pre- 
sented thtiia  all  to  (jeorge  III.  They  remain 
Htill  in  the  Muilesl  Idbniry  of  Buddngbam 
I'.ilace,  and  are  as  follows: — 0]i<'ra"<,  33  volij. ; 
Oratories.  Zl  voU. ;  Odes  and  Serena; im,  7  vols.; 
Saorad  Mode.  la  vols.;  CuiUt.'u  and  Sketches, 
I  I  vols.  ;  and  InxtrunientiU  MiKsic.  5  vols.  JV-- 
»idt'  tlie^e,  tlit-re  is  a  tulkctiou  of  copies  by  Smith 
( the  elder),  funning  a  continuation  to  the  original 
3VISS.,  in  17  vols.  There  is  also  a  collection  of 
copies,  partly  in  the  baud  of  Smith  (the  elder) 
and  piurtly  in  anut!i,  i-  lian  I,  clii'  Hy  of  the  Ora- 
torios, in  34  vols,  laqje  folio,  in  the  sameLihrary. 

Another,  smaller  OQHeotion  of  orii^iiial  MHS. 
i-  t4»  be  found  in  the  P^itzwilliant  Mu^ellnl.  r.ini- 
bridge,  oonsistiog  of  7  vols,  of  the  greatest  iute- 
reil«  ooolatning  rough  draughts,  notes,  and 
sketches  for  varlou.s  workn.  und  one  of  tlio 
duttdos  Anthems»  cDtire*  '  O  I'raise  the  Lord 
witli  ens  oonsent.' 

Vary  few  .  <  .mpositiocui  in  Bsndal's  wriluig  are 
in  itfivate  c<^>Ueciioos.  ; 

Tlie  oi^^insl  MB.  seore  of  the  work  allnded 
to  alxwo  HB  achieved  in  34  dny^,  the  '  Mi  ^.-iiah,' 
—the  greatettt,  and  alito  the  mo8t  uuivcrs.tlly 
known  of  all  Handel's  oratorios^ — has  been  fac- 
aimiled  in  fihotO'lithognphj,  sad  so  pisosd  with-  1 
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in  the  reach  of  all  who  may  wish  to  become 
familiar  with  Handel's  mode  of  working.  Here 
it  can  In-  cn  how  much  the  work  ditfend  in  ita 
lint  form  from  what  it  finally  became, — the  work 
as  we  know  it.  Some  alterations  are  of  oompara^ 
lively  sliijht  importance.  Hnrli  ;i>  tlie  «nl>8titntion 
of  one  kind  of  choral  voice  for  another  in  the 

*  lead '  of  m  fogae-aabjeet, — the  alteration  of  the 

furai  of  ft  violia*flgQre!i  and  noon.  But  in  nthor 
caisa  there  are  actually  two,  and  sometimes  even 
time,  diflTerent  settings  of  the  snmewoRb,  iriiow- 

ing  that  Handel  himself  faile  !  ('(•  •  ujionally  in  at 
once  grasping  the  true  rcalic>aiiou  of  his  own 
conoepUons.  Among  many  iuatances  of  change 
of  purp<^«e  whicli  nii.,dit  be  given,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  quote  two.  In  the  'Nativity  music' 
there  are  two  ttettings  of  the  words  '  And \j !  the 
an^el  of  tlie  Lord  cjiine  uj>on  tliem,'  the  firnt  of 
which  is  that  now  u^ed.  and  the  second  an 
Andante  in  F  major,  which  W-Arn  the  traoea  of 
a  goixl  deal  of  labour,  but  which  was  finally 
jected  by  the  comjxtser. 

The  second  ca.>e  is  that  of  the  air  '  How  beau- 
tiful are  the  feet.'  and  the  subsequent  chorus 

*  Their  sound  is  gone  out.*  At  first  the  air  was 
written  as  it  now  sUukIs.  1  hi t  afterwards  it«  theme 
was  taken  as  a  duet  in  F  minor  for  Alto  voices 
(appendix),  to  which  is  added  m  diomB  on  the 
word.",  *  Break  forth  into  joy.'  after  which  the 
duet  is  resumed.  As  to  'llieir  sound  is  gone 
out^'  these  words  were  originally  set  aa  a  aeeond 
strnpho  to  '  How  ]>eautiful  are  the  f<  (  t'  (in  its 
hrst  form  as  an  air) ;  they  were  then  Met  as  a 
tenor  solo  (appendix),  which  opens  with  th« 

srvnie  theme  at  that  of  the  ehoni-  which  after- 
wanbi  t^M)k  its  place,  and  which  was  ultuaately 
embodii'd  in  the  work.  We  give  a  fac-Kimilsof 
jaandsl's  lignaliira  si  ths  ond  of  (his  Wi.^ 


Bis  ordieitfation  iom&,     course,  leanty  to 

modem  tart*.  The  balance  of  the  orche.nlra  w.aa 
YOCy  difTercnt,  in  his  time,  from  what  it  is  now  ; 
•ome  wind-instruments,  anoh  as  the  darinnet,  not 
beini,'  yet  in  UHe,  while  otherK  w  re  then  employed 
.in  greater  numbers ;  and  some  stringeil  iu^stru- 
ments  were  included  that  are  now  obsolete.  The 
wind-in»tru!nentn  were  certainly  uiortj  prominent 
in  the  band  than  they  now  are ;  he  used  tliu  haut- 
Ijois  fnitft  se«tnin<,'  to  hsTea  particular  affection 
for  theni,  and  .s  -im  times  eni]  !' v'  1  tliem  in  large 
numbers,  as  a  '  winil-l*juid,'  iu  'The  Kirewi>rks 
Music,*  etc.  He  ma<le,  in  fiMt.  abundant  use 
of  all  tVie  n>at<  ri.il.H  at  his  cnnrmiand,  and,  in  his 
own  tiiiy,  was  regartled  as  noisy  and  even  sensa- 
tional. '  He  wai)  said  to  *hjh  for  a  cannon 
(worthy,  Uiis,  of  Berlios  in  later  times);  and 
there  is  extant  a  caricature  of  him,  by  (Soupy, 
i«|iiaBentiiig  him  althsoigBi^  with  nboar*s  hssd . 


and  enomiooB  toiks  (alluding  to  Us  paarfonsAe 

temj>er)  ;  the  nvmi  is  Htrewn  with  honif*.  trum- 
pets, and  kettle-drums;  further  oti°  are  visible 
a  donkey  braying,  and  »  battery  of  artillery, 
which  is  fifed  by  the  blazing  niiKsic  of  the 
organist!'  Mozart  reinjttrumented  much  of  the 
'  MesHiah,*  to  suit  the  more  modem  orchestn^s 
and  lit,  as  well  as  Mcndelsjujbn  ami  oiln  r  mu- 
sicians, luive  written  similar  additional  accom- 
paniments to  several  of  dis  other  Oratorios  and 
Oantataa.  |See  Addriovai.  AcooiirAViMUTC.] 

'  TU*  flffurs  wMi  h  InimC'llit'  ljr  pivr"  !!-*  th«  dmt«  U  the  eld 
■  <tr>lM|clcal  Of  chtmkcal  tka  lor  teturu.  iIcdqIIiic  fMunter. 
UinM  ma  l»  tts  ftHMDt  biMttC  InintfBci^  ih«t  rigs*  Isto  his 

1 1 MUMW  vm  stiS  St  tbs  Ciyitsl  fttaMi,  to  OM  onsrfon,  wMk 

IM^  eS<sct.»tii1  tito  at  tiw  rSMlval  at  Soaton.  r.  S.  Oa  om  fltcMloii. 
llwlrl  to  tiac-  rmhlnifS  itSflur  th«  perfnnmno*  oroiir  of  Ms 

ch<ini>i-«,  (I'l  l1f«i  I  hit»  ss—nt'  Shrrl'lan.  In  an  rarlf  burl>-ea, 
'  JnpOrr.'  makes  dm  ot  bb  dMiScwnM? .  when  *  plMol  bM  bwB  SnS 
IV 1HV  «l  •OMt,  *IUs  aial  1  Isok  Smi  HiiiM' CAniaMa«h 
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It  is  as  a  vocal  and,  above  all,  as  a  cboral 
writer,  that  Handsl  is  snpreme.   Ko  one  ever 

t  l()[ii'(l  the  resourccB  of  the  chorus  as  he  <liil  ; 
and  h'lH  oimpotutioiis  of  this  clasit  reinain  to  this 
day  unspproaoihable.   No  one,  before  or  sinoe,  ' 
has  so  well  uinlf  rstofxl  how  to  extract  fn>in  a 
body  of  voices  such  grand  results  by  such  art- 
fidlywrimple  meaiiB  as  those  he  used.    Aa  an  : 
ex;iiii|)li-  of  thf  union  of  broa<l  ctfcct  with  science, 
the  chorus '  iinvy  !  eUle«t-born  «t  hell ! '  in  '  Saul'  i 
may  be  meBtioBed.  On  the  unskilled  hearer  this  | 
produco-^  the  impresBion  of  a  fre-  roinpoKition  in 
the  rondu  tunn,  with  astrongly-ouutraauxl  Hecond  , 
attain*  and  a  very  remarkaUe  and  telling  accom-  i 
panlnivnt.    Each  phrase  seems  sutj-^optpd  by  the 
iroffds  that  are  ituug;  while,  in  tact,  the  voices 
mofve,  in  htrict  canonic  imitation,  on  a  ground- 
boiis  which,  itself  one  h&r  in  length,  recurs,  at 
the  outset,  sixteen  times  without  intermission. 
Aa  apeeiinens  of  descriptive  choral  writing,  the  i 
grand  chains  of  cboroiea  in  *  Inael*  and  in  *  Solo-  | 
roon '  are  unmatched. 

Handel's  sungK,  though  conventional  in  form, 
«re  so  varied  in  idea,  ao  inelodioua,  and  eo  vocally- 
expressive,  that  it  is  hiwd  to  believe  Mattheson's 
Htatenient,  that  in  lii-'  early  yeart!,  tlnMi^^h  un- 
rivalled as  a  contrapuntist,  he  was  dehcieut  in 
melody.  The  vein  most  always  have  been  present 
in  him ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  influence 
of  Keiser  and,  subsec^uently,  of  iStetiaui,  gave  a 
powerM  and  »  happy  impetus  to  his  genius  in 
tliin  dirertinn.  Tt  is  nearly  certain,  too,  that  hi?^ 
experience  uf  Italian  muuic  and  singers,  and  hiti 
long  career  as  an  operatic  composer,  had  the 
eflbct  of  iufliioncini,'  his  siibserjuent  treatment  of 
bacred  subjects,  leadiay  him  to  give  to  the  worda 
their  natural  dramatic  exprn^ion,  and  to  over- 
step the  boundi*  of  stiff  conventional  fonnality. 

We  have  rouiarked  that  he  olteu  drew  tlienien 
for  his  choruses  from  hit  instrumental  pieces ; 
Ix  nide  this,  he  used  portions  of  his  earlier  vocal 
coui{>ot9ition8  in  writing;  his  later  works.  Thus, 
four  choruBea  in  the  '  >le8Hiah'  were  taken  from 
the  '  Chamber  Duets' ;  so  was  the  aeoond  part 
of  the  chorus  'Wretched  lovers!*  in  'Ads*; 
the  '  Ma^Miiticat,'*  furnished  subjects  for  several 
choruses  in '  IsraeL'  1 1  is,  however,  an  undeniable 
fact  that,  hende  repeating  himself,  he  <br8w 
higely  mad  anhadtatiiig^y  on  the  xeaouioei  of 

i  It  hai  tw«n  donbtcit  wheth^  tht«  '  XacntSnl*  wm  imIIt  the  ori- 
gina)  Wvrk  of  UatdleLim  Uic  toniuiid  o(  t  M8.  ropj' -iprv  UiC4.rrrct  '  ill 
Um  ttbrar}  of  tlMSMf«dUarnKiiilcir'uciel;.li*viriK  >...i.|x'  .1.  i  i:' 
SIR'.  Krba'  at  th«  he«J  of  tlte  Hnt  f»f-  H'l'  ^l'**  -  Imncipr,  Is  bj 
Au  Kiigll-ti  hkud;  'del '  diK*  not  imply  tir4;«4«a.iiif  lh«  aulhonhlpof 
£rl>».»« '  <l4U '  woatd hare  done :  ami  the  MS.  In  cm  Kiif  li^h  <  WlHttimn) 
pagmt,  sad  latar  la  6Me  than  the  US.  n(  the  name  work.  In  Haiulrl'^ 
atttutimpb.  whieh  b  In  Rurktnrtiam  PaUc«.  The  latter  l<  not.  as  M. 
Sch(i>lchpr  ttiii-iirlit.iii)  lli<-  thick  (■ep^r  U'<«d  llmiilrl  in  Italy,  but  on 
Eii^l'  li  I  i;  '  I  iiM'l  ill  tlif  haml  lir  wmt-  about  tli'  linif  of  lh<-  COID- 
p<»»Hlf.ii  "f  tli<-  V.  >M4li.'  It  1^  almi.»t  luroncrlvablf  Kut  b»-.  battiiKin 
atnaiiiir  .-  ~  \'  >  i  I.  >t  that  tlmcri'p;  rnt.iv  Itir  inikn  >n!i  niTkofaii 
aliuuit  uiikiiuwii  lumtwaer,  Ibousti  we  niaj  vlniU  that  he  would  havf 

tlinijtiwaiSI  iwifb  enMihtaof  1ISni*ri  own. Ueas  noted  tml  eom. 
pttUIODA  pmjrctrr!  by  him,  wma  or  which  htre.  otiien  have  not,  bn'ti 
canM  «iit  t«>  eompUtliin. 

Itiere  are  but  two  i>f  mm*  of  the  nam-'  of  Frh«,r'loiilsii.Mi  I  i,l..ni(.>. 
r»<-iition"d  by  tb«-  bdi^raphfr^  of  mu^iCin^,  Thr  f  .rn.  r.  a  Milm- 
«v,  flourUliiti  aUiiil  \>V0;  but  trm  <>(  his  ci>mii<>M<t<>tit  ha«<-  b<-<'ii 
thniUht  worthr  of  being  ehruuiclnl.  The  latter,  a  *luiiiit*i  of  Milaii. 
amrtlng  to  «aaw  writeri.  or  of  Room,  acennlbw  to  uihen.  waa  the 
•uthor«rMMWSl'M«fiirhl«cHmlnMnmMnk  ItbidMiMSilwheUMr 
fllh<rrfl>»e»Mtlitt<kMWBS.MMi<ocfailMUB.tfc»lllk«l'BV 


his  predecessors  and  oontempcararies.  And  yet 
his  own  powers  of  invention  were  aneh  as  mast 

Iirc'clude  the  suppo-ition  that  he  wa^j  dr'.rea 
by  lack  of  ideas  to  steal  those  of  othef  peoftk. 
In  those  days  tftere  were  many  forma  of  bosTowisig 
which  were  not  rei,';<rdcd  .ns  thefle.  AVhen 
find,  for  instance,  that  the  chorus  just  mentionol, 
*Wietdied  l«ven^*  has  for  its  Irat  theme  the 
subject  of  a  fu'^Mie  of  Bach's,  that  one  of  the 
must  charming  of  the  CShamber  Duets  was  takea 
from  a  similar  duet  by  Steffani,  that  the  snbjed 
of  the  clavier-fujjtie  in  Bb  (afterwards  us«r<l  f-^ 
the  tliinl  uiovenient  of  the  i>ecuud  Hautbui»- 
conciTto^  w.'is  borrowed  note  for  note  from  a 
c  inon  hvTurini,  that,  among  the  subjects  w-h*'Ch 
fonti  the  ^rroundwork  of  many  of  hi*  chort»es. 
th'-nu-s  are  to  be  found,  taken  from  the  wcwke  «>f 
I^>,  Carissimi,  Pergolesi.  Oraun,  Mutlat,  Ckl- 
dara,  and  *other8, — it  can  only  \>e  urged  that  in 
an  sge  of  conventionality,  when  musical  trainit^ 
consisted  solely  of  exercise  in  the  contrapoatal 
treatment  of  given  themes,  originality  of  Idea 
did  not  hold  the  place  it  holdn  now.  Siicfc 
themes  became  oommon  pn^Mrij;  aome  of  thca 
might  even  have  been  given  to  Handel  fay 
Zachau,  in  the  days  when  his  weekly  exctcise 
consisted  of  a  sacred  motet,  and  he  would  have 
regarded  them  as  »  preadher  sroaM  regard  a 
text, — merely  a.s  a  pe<^  on  which  he  or  any  .  tter 
man  might  hang  a  homily.     But  Handel  did 
not  stop  here.   He  seems  to  hnve  looked  upon 
his  own  work  aa  the  emlxxUment,  as  well  as  tte 
culiiiinatiou,  of  all  exittting  music,  and  tbereiurs 
to  have  employed  without  scruple  nil  aoeh 
exihthn;  material  as  he  thon<.'ht  wc»rtby  to  »-n.e 
his  purpose.    '  It  is  certain '  (to  quote  a  tii*- 
tinguished  writer  of  our  own  day)  '  that  manysf 
tlie  muHical  forms  of  expression  which  the  an- 
tecluiical  man  Amrs  and  admins   in  a  per- 
fonnance  of  OOO  of  the  works  of  Handol,  tibt 
techuical  man  may  ftfe  in  the  written  sct^vs  of 
his  predecetssors ;  and  that  innunterablo  subjects, 
hanaoBie  pfogressiouH,  points  of  imitatie^  » 
quencea,  etc.,  which  the  \inleamed  are  accus- 
tomed to  admire  (and  with  reason)  in  Handd, 
arc  no  more  the  invention  of  that  nuuster  than 
they  are  of  Anber  oc  Itoasini.'    In  aome 
passj^^es  of  considerable  length,  ami  even 
movements,  were  appropriated  morn  .  r  ]tis«  -^p 
altered  by  Handel.    Two  composifcious  we  may 
<|note  especially,  as  having  been  lanrely  laid 
nniler  contribution  for  nome  of  his  bta*t-knowB 
works.  One  is  the  Te  Dettm  by  Franoeaco  Antoaio 
Uria  or  TJrio.  No  Isaa  than  nine  movemeoAi  in 
the  ' Dettingen  Te  Deum'  and  six  in  th--  r'ni*.-»rw 
' Saul'  are  founded  wholly  or  in  part  on  theoK% 
and  contain  long  passages,  taken  from  thia  werk. 
The  other  is  a  very  curiou.s  jne<»e  by  Alesian-^re 
Straelella,  unpublished,  and  therefore  inaccessihls 
to  musicians  in  general.    It  is  a  serenade,  ia 
the  dramatic  form,  for  thrc*  voices  and  a  dc«ul»W 
(inlifrttVa  (of  Btrini^s).    This  has  been  lar^thr 
tiM  <1  hy  Handel  for  more  than  one  of  his  wvirWs. 
but  chiefly  for  *  Israel   in   K-ypt,'   in  whijk 
instances  occur  of  large  portions  ^Ln  one  insiAboe 
S      Dr.  ri«Scll<b  UclSSM.  a.  m 
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•a  mach  as  37  Viara)  being  transferred 
bodily  to  Us  score '.   '  Israel  in  Egypt*  contains 

another  still  in  ore  tin, 'rant  impropriation,  the 
tnuufer  of  an  (Jrgan  ^ 'anzona  by  Joliann  CjiHpar 
XofI  to  the  ChoruM  'E^ypt  was  glad,'  the  only 
obaqm  being  that  of  the  key,  fruin  D  minor 
to  £  minor.  The  Caiizuna  in  printed  by  Sir 
John  HawkiiiH  t  chap.  1 24),  to  that  wny  wadwr 
nay  judge  for  himself. 

That  such  wholesale  pilfering  as  this  should 
bave  been  possible  or  even  conceivable,  i<*  a  iact 
irbich  points  to  a  vflny  different  standard  of 
MtSstie  morality  from  that  of  tho  present  day. 
Might,  in  f:i<'t.  wa»i  ri<fht.  After  acknuwlclijinij 
this,  it  is,  at  tirst,  hard  to  see  why  so  great  an  out- 
cry should  have  been  made  against  Baononoini 
for  hia  theft.  The  ilifTi.reiice  HconiH  to  he  that 
the  latter  thought  it  sullicient  to  copy  another 
mas*!  woib,  wmont  eiven  attempting  to  set  it  in 
any  framework  of  his  own.  In  Hanflel  n  case,  the 
greater  part  of  the  uuiaic  he  'ado|ite<r  was,  no 
ootibt,  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  fact  of  its 
inclusion  in  bin  wni  k-M.  Tht;  only  possible  justifi- 
cation of  the  pr<H«.H,'tling  is  atlorded  by  suocesH. 

Among  the  minor  instances  of  appropriation 
liy  Hanilel  of  other  men's  themes,  it  has  been 
alleged  that  tho  |K»piilar  air  known  as  '  The 
Usnnonious  BL-ickHmith,'  which  figures  (with 
Tariations)  in  Uandei's  'Suites  do  Pit^ccs/  was 
the  composition  of  Wagenseil,  or  of  some  still 
older  and  less  known  oomposer.  There  was 
republished  at  Paris  a  version  of  it,  adapted  to 
words  by  Clement  Marot,  which  was  said  to  be 
its  original  form  ;  but  no  copy  of  the  air,  in  any 
torm,  IS  extant  of  an  earlier  date  tlian  the  set  of 
«8ti{te«  de  Pieces*  in  wbidi  it  appears ;  tboreis. 
tlu  r'  fnre,  a1<Hnhite1y  nothing  to  show  that  it  is 
nut  the  work  of  Handel. 

In  any  cace,  musical  plagiarism  is  hard  todedne. 
The  gamut  is  limited;  wiiiiil.'irity  of  thniiL^ht  in 
frequent,  and  coincidence  of  expression  must  be 
sometimes  inevitable  between  ootnposers  of  the 
Millie  perio^l.  Justification  can  only  be  aflrorrleil 
by  success.  We  are  irresistibly  remiu(le<l  of  the 
passage  in  which  Heine  speaks  of  the  philo- 
8<>]  ^1  r  'Rebelling,  who  coujplained  that  U^el 
hu>^l  sutlen  his  i<leas  :  '  He  was  like  a  shoemaker 
accusing  anoUier  shoemaker  of  having  taken  his 

le.ather  a/((^  matle  hootn  wilfi  it  Nothing  is 

more  alxiunl  than  the  assumed  right  of  property 
in  iileos.  Hegel  certainly  used  many  of  Schel- 
ling's  ideas  in  his  philosophy,  but  Schelling  him- 
self never  could  have  <lone  anything  with  them.' 

One  maa  tiiaire  was.— .r.  8.  Bach, — whose  fer- 
tility was  so  inexhauittible  that  he  invented  his 
own  fugal  subjects,  and  did  not  draw  on  the 
oommon  stock.  In  this  he  was, — with  all  his 
severe  soienoe  and  seamimr  fonnality, — the  true 
precursor  of  Beethoven  and  the  modem  mmantie 
school  of  instrumental  music;  while  Hamiel,  in 
■pite  of  his  breadth  and  flow  of  melody,  and  the 
ptetureaqaenasR  of  bis  grand  yst  sim|»o  ooncep- 
tionn.  was  the  gh»rifie<l  apotheosis  of  the  pnrdy 
cootrapinitol,  vocal  music. 

I  8«e  two  papen  hf  V'.  K.  Froat  In  Um  llootUj  Mtuicftl  BMsrdfor 
Bsr.snSDcaklsn. 


No  biographer  of  Bach  or  of  Handel  can  re- 
frain  from  dnwing  a  parallel  between  these  two 

gigantic,  contempirarv-  master?,  who  never  met, 
but  who,  in  their  resjxjctivo  spheres,  united  in 
their  own  [leraons  all  the  influences  and  tenden- 
cies of  uuxlera  thought,  which  brought  about  the 
revolution  from  the  art  of  Palestriua  to  the  art 
of  Beethoven. 

Handel's  influence  over  the  men  who  were  bis 
contemporaries  was  great ;  yet  he  founded  no 
sch(x>l.  AU  his  works  were  performed  as  soon  as 
they  were  written ;  and,  thanks  to  the  eonstaot 
opportunity  thns  sSbrded  to  him  of  oomperliw 
hiis  L-onceptions  with  their  realisation,  his  growth 
of  mind  was  such  that  he  surpassed  himself  mora 
mpitily  than  be  inflaenced  others.  That  wbleb 
is  iniiUvble  in  his  work  is  simply  the  ri  sdlt  of 
certain  forma  of  expression  that  he  used  because 
he  foond  them  ready  to  bte  head;  that  tvbldi  is 
his  own  is  inimitable.  His  onitorioe  are,  in  their 
own  style,  as  unapproadied  now  as  evur;  he 
seems  to  bhve  exhausted  what  art  ean  do  in  this 
direction ;  but  he  has  not  swayed  the  niiads  of 
modem  com|)oflers  as  Ba<>h  has  done. 

Bach  lived  and  wrote  in  retirement ;  a  smaU 
proportion  only  of  his  work^  was  published  in 
his  lifetime,  nor  did  he  take  into  account  their 
efiect  on  the  public  mind,  or  feel  the  publ'o 
pulse,  as  Handel  did.  It  is  strange  that  he  in 
his  seclusion  should  have  preserved  a  keen  in- 
terest in  the  music  of  other  men,  whereas  Han- 
del's shell  of  arUstic  ^otism  seemed  hardened 
by  the  rough  contact  of  the  world  and  society ; 
music  for  him  existed  only  in  his  own  works. 
Bach  was  very  anxious  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  bis  famotis  oontempomry  ;  and,  on  two  occa- 
sions, when  the  latter  visitetl  Halle,  made  efforts 
to  meet  him,  but  without  success.  When  Handel 
went  tbitber  the  third  time.  Baoh  was  dead. 

I^ai  ITs  influence  began  to  be  felt  some  fifty 

J rears  after  his  death,  when  tbe  treasures  he  had 
eft  behind  him  were  first  brongbt  to  light.  He 
was  a  thinker  who  traced  ideas  to  their  smirce, 
an  idealist  who  worshipped  abstract  truth  tor  its 
own  sake.  His  works  are  dose  chains  of  thought 
and  reasoning,  prompted  by  profound  feeling,  and 
infinitely  suggestive ;  from  tho  various  starting- 
points  which  they  offer,  we  go  on  arguing  to  this 
(lay  ;  but  they  appeal  chiefly  to  the  reflective 
mind.  They  are  no  less  complete  as  wholes  than 
the  works  of  Handel,  but  they  are  far  more  complex; 
and  to  perceive  their  unity  requires  a  broad  scope 
of  judgment,  not  jiossessed  by  every  hearer. 

Bandel's  works  appeal  to  all  aUke.  He  was 
a  man  of  action ;  what  he  felt  and  what  he 
saw  he  painted,  but  did  not  analyse.  The  dif- 
ference  is  tho  same  as  that  which  lies  between  a 
great  ^ilosopher  and  a  great  mho  poet» — be-  JJA^ 
tween  Plato  and  Homer.  Who  shall  say  whoMm  ww^^ 
is  greater  ?  For  traces  of  the  influence  of  tho 
one  we  must  seek  deeper  and  look  farther,  but 
the  power  of  tiie  other  is  more  oonsdously  felt 
and  more  universally  rt  coj^^uised. 

'The  figure  of  Handel,'  savs  Bumey.  who 
knew  him  well,  '  was  large,  aod  be  wm  somewhat 
unwieldjinbisactioas;  but  his  countenance  ws 
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full  of  fire  an'l  lUjjrjity.  His  general  look  wa* 
Boinewliat  heavy  and  Hour,  but  when  he  did 
amilo  it  was  tl.u  Hun  bursting  out  uf  a  black 
cluud.  There  wa«  a  sudden  tla^h  of  intolligence, 
u-it.  and  good  Inunotir,  beaming  in  his  counttiuance 
which  1  hardly  ever  saw  in  any  other.'  '  His 
emile  was  like  heaven.'  To  this  Hawkins  adils 
tliut  '  h^B  gait  wna  ever  sauntering,  with  noiiie- 
w  hat  of  u  rocking  motion.* 

Uf  (vortraita  of  Handel  there  ia  a  multitude. 
Several  were  executed  in  marble  by  Koubillinc ; 
one,  a  bu^t,  presented  to  (let^rge  HI,  with  the 
original  AISS.  and  Handel's  haqvaichonl, '  by 
Smith;  another,  alao  a  bust  (1738^,  bought  by 
Bartleman  at  the  sale  of  the  pro|)ertieH  at  Vaux- 
hall,  and  bought  at  his  iiale  again  by  Mr.  I'ob 
luck,  who  presented  it  to  tlie  Foundling  Ho.'ipital ; 
another,  a  buHt,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Alfreil 
Morrii>on  ;  fourthly,  the  Vauxhall  ttatue  ( 1 
now  the  pr«>j»erty  of  the  JSacred  Hanuonic  S<x;iety, 
l{oubilliac's  Hr^t  work,  in  which  the  asiMKMalion 
of  the  commonplace  dress  of  the  figure  with  the 
l\Te  and  nak<'d  Cupid  is  very  ludicrous ;  and 
hwtly,  the  ^tatue  in  the  iu«»uument  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  which,  in  spite  of  the  French 
affe<'tation  of  the  |Hise,  is  one  of  the  best  portraits 
of  the  :na^st«?r,  the  head  having  been  tiiken  from 
a  mould  of  his  face  taken  after  death  by  Rou- 
bill>ao,  and  s.iid  to  have  l>een  afterwards  touched 
uiH>n  by  liiin.  the  eyes  opened,  etc.  A  ropr<^ 
duction  of  tliiB  mvurs  in  *The  Mirror'  for  July 
19,  1S34,  from  which  it  is  here  engraved. 


i  head  by  Grafbni,  is  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum 
at  Cambridge,  to  which  it  was  pn*ented  bj 
I  the  Kev.  E.  Ward.  A  portrait  by  Thorukill  is  nUio 
I  in  that  M  useum,  and  anotiier  by  the  same  ( 1 7  20), 
represcntin'/  Handel  at  the  organ,  said  to  have 
been  puiute<l  for  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  was  in 
the  po>-si>B8ion  of  the  late  Mr.  EUerton.  Lastly, 
I  a  little  picture,  signed  '  F.  Kyte,  1 74  J,'  which  be- 
longed formerly  to  Mr.  Keith  Milnes,  who  gave  it 
I  to  Mr.  Rolfo,  from  whose  hf  irs  it  juissecl  into  the 
I  |>oHset<sion  of  the  writer,  was  the  original  of 
liouliraken's  engraving,  and  probably  also  of 
that  by  Schmidt,  which  is  very  rare.    It  it 
reprtnluced  by  Hawkins,  who  pronounces  it  to 
be  '  the  only  good  one,  but  that  the  features  are 
too  pn-minent.' 

The  N'auxhall  statue  was  copied  by  Bartoh>rzi 
for  l>r.  Arnold's  edition  of  Handel's  works,  for 
which  Heath  engraved  an  apotheosis  for  which  the 
portrait  was  Uikeu  from  another  ( ict\ire  ^^gaid  lobe) 
by  Hudson  in  Dr.  Arnold  s  jxyssession.  The  bust 
was  copie<l  by  Chambars  for  Mainwnring's  *  Life 
of  Handel ; '  and  the  monument,  by  Delaitre,  for 
liumey's  'Commemoration.'  Denner's  pict'ire 
was  engraved  bv  E.  Hanling  for  the  '  Anec<lot« 
of  G.  F.  Handel  and  J.  C.  Smith.'  Hudst-ns 
portrait  at  (io{»sall  was  copie<l  in  mezz<jtint  and 
very  badly,  for  Dr.  Aruold's  edition,  and  again  en- 
graved by  Thimipwm,  and  others ;  the  picture 
belonging  to  the  Hoyul  Society  of  Musician*  was 
copied  in  mezzotint  by  J.  Faber  in  I  74S.  ami  again 
in  1749,  tho  first  being  now  very  rare.  This  waa 
copied  by  Miller  (of  Dublin)  and  Hardy,  and  in 
line  by  W.  Bromley,  Sichling,  and  a  host  of  mine* 
artists.  An  engraved  portrait  published  by 
Breitkopf  and  Hiirtel  is  also  scarce.  The  picture 
by  (i.  A.  WolHgang  was  engraved  by  J.  G. 
WolH'trang  at  Berlin,  the  name  being  spelled 
{\n  tlie  first  state)  llESDEL.    A  good  prohle, 
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Of  pictures,  the  one  by  Denner,  a  very  unsatis- 
fiict»»ry  portrait,  was  given  by  Lady  Rivers  to 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society;  another,  hanlly 
more  trustworthy,  by  G.  A.  Wolflgang,  ia  iu  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Snoxell.  Two  by  Hudson  are  in 
the  possesHion  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musician-*, 
while  ani*ther,  f^aid  to  be  tho  original,  was  de- 
scribed by  Forsteuiann  (iJ'44)  as  belonging  to 
the  grandtbiugliters  of  Handel's  niece,  Johanna 
Friderica  Fli»rchen,  at  Halle.  It  is  doubtful  if 
this  latter  exists.  There  is,  however,  an  un- 
d<iubte<l  original  by  Hudson,  signed.  1756.  at 
Gopsall,  and  a  duplicate  of  it,  slightly  different, 
in  Buckingham  Falace.   Another,  a  capital  little 

>  Thl«  ilUpitMrn  pffK-tniiUy  of  U»e  claim  of  Ihe  h«nwlchord.  ii<rt»  In 
ttiv  Huith  K<-ti>ii>vii>ii  Mii«-um.  to  be  cwuttdcred  u  Uautlcl'i  tikrfsU 
oburd.  unlet*  Urn  liaU  mure  Uiui  uue> 


not  improbal 
attaclied  to  tl 
of  17M4,  of 
faithful  copy 
probably,  lu 
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supposed  to  be 
holding  a  m'.rt>ll 
the  portrait  by 


Bahed  ftt  Vientia  by  Kunikc,  representing  Handel 
without  a  wig.    There  is  an  unflnUhed  plate, 

which  represents  him 
oi  imi.sic,  ami  had  a  likenesii  to 
Deuner ;  and  another,  almost 
unique,  'Et-h'd  by  D.  C.  Read  from  a  Picture 
by  Hogarth  in  his  |K>ii»c»«ioii,'  which  is  con- 
temptible as  a  portrait  and  as  a  work  of  art. 

6«side  these,  a  picture  said  to  be  by  Hosarth 
and  to  represent  Handel,  has  been  coplM  in 
menotfnt  by  C.  Turner,  which  has  no  claim 
to  coaM&niim  on  eithflr  of  those  grounds. 

Tho  best  m  the  two  prints  by  Ikbsr  and 
Hnubraken. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  his  works  •  :— 


9  lulltn  Ortlorit* :  '  11  Trlonf"  ilel; 
T'nii)-!  e  ilrl  ili«iiiii&iiii<> '  1  ITi 
lutd  '  La  BaMirrMluur '  iltii). 
X  fliirnMi  'IMW'  QStMaK 
1*  Ki«Hik  0mla«lM:  *miMr'* 
ai»».'n*borah-*  (im.  'Atha- 
Ha'*  <WBK  f  •ul  • «  ilTVt.  •  !•• 
rvel ' *  nT9R), '  McMiah '  «  iV*i>. 
'  SMuon  ■  •  11741 '.  ■  JdwjJi  ■  « 
0743-.  Ikrrale*'  »  'IT441.  IWl- 
•hatiftr ' «  1744),  'i>cc»<iunal '  « 
( IT4<>.  '  J  odas    HacMlMnit '  * 
OTMA'AkmHNrMw  *  a747 . 
'iMdraa'  •  (17471.  'Monu.u  -  « 

ClTlHv  •  HuMCitia '  * '  174*1  '  Ttn-o- 
dof»*  1 17»'.  •  J<-Vlilli»"*  17.MI, 
'Triiimpb  uf  Ttnie  aud  Truth' 

S  T*  I>enBi*:  '  Ctrccht'*  (ITlAi. 
t  TtuniM't  iOU-Olk  Omen 
CSnSmH*  (ntm.  'Mttna- 
•lt'4iil74Sl. 

S  iVAluw:  'Diill  t>nmlnii» '  41  rt 
•Olorla'  (17<(7'.  •L«Ti  t*i<-'  *  n 
•iSlurt*'  i|7l»7».  1*11. Int.- ■  el 
Ulorta' aW7-*>>  '^i>i  l>umltiui' 
OWM).  VtKMkt  'JnliUM*- 
OTIt).  AffUcvimat  of  Ctmhl 

SO  Aolhrmn:  IS  'Chftodm  '1*  10) 
tni>(-3>'.  4'l^vron»tiaD'*  iIT-ZTi. 
I  •W'«141ri«'  <prrf<>riiM>d  IT*.  . 
1  'ranrral'*  |17S7),  1  'OalUii- 
gen'  l^7i^<.  1  'IMndMs  Ho*- 

pitol'  (I74BI. 

Amiia«arala  if  4  Hw  *flt*n- 
4<M'  ABtht—  to  Um  Ctmpe\ 

funic  i;«c;t".  in  a  W'  I  I  An- 
lli'm  muiid.i  (or  thr  M»rriiit:» 
of  the  l'iUicr««  Aiine.takrii  frimi 
Atlwlta.  Mul  fruu  tht  MTvutli 

CiKB<w  inilwii  itmy. 

t  Molilt 'MM*,  wnll*  *  nwr«L 

Vl*c*1l«lie<va4  <aavil  - « '  Glorte** 
ilTtfl-V  .  •  Knl'  ' '  17c'T-'J  .  ■  M*tBt- 
fl«»S  •  '?  I7lr7-«  i ;  3  lljrmDV  '  The 
Iii*'t«tl4>n.'  ■  fi««lrlii(  l<i  love." 
mod  oa  'The  Keiurrectlon''  1743*. 

S  Ocrman  OperM : '  Almln '  1 1 7i >4 '. 
•Wero*  (p^rfornMd  iflid'.  'yio- 
tiado  uod  Dmphnt '  (TMX 

at  lUlUn  Open*:  ' B<Mler1eo ' * 
OW)."A»Tl|»pln»"«  17>r7t.HIMai 
«17OT-«'.  •  RiMlilo'  1711  >.  •  IHiM.. 

rt>l«'  riTH>,  'Trvo'  ii7rj 

'Amadlfl'  I'Orluia'  »t  Mam- 
bar«)   (71T1&',  'UsaamUlo'* 

riMoWft*  M  BmbMSKt  mn. 

"  "     ■  'eatnv'itofi. 

*♦    firm),  'Ollnne-* 

Ce««f«*  ♦  n7_:i.  ■  TamrrUiio '  * 

n7-J4>.     •K<.irll.,f1a' *  17«. 

«fo'e  (w  *«HMa9  unn.1 


'Ailneto'  (71737).  'iUconto 
I*.'*  (I7T7).  -fllrM'«  (I7»l. 
'TohMMo'*  (17»Q. 'LoUrio'* 
CJimUUi'  »t  HUDterc)  QTm 
'rtartenoiw'*  aW).  'FMo  ** 
rcUNifld*'  M  lUmbunri  t\7M)^ 

•K«)o  *  «?l73|i.  •  *..*«nnr'» 
1 1732  .  ■  Orlauilo  • »  ( 17.fi  I.  ■  A  rU 
a»n«'4i  ilTOu  'Ailwlanl^  '  * 
tl73t)b   'Akiii*'*  (I7»).  At*- 

tans'*  oMk  *«aMlBo'* 

nno.  *AnaM»'*  rnM«, 'Bm- 

nkv'i*  <17S7i.  'Ftramoixlf*'* 
(17.f7i.  -ecoa'*  (17*»,  Alr«  la 
'Jiipiier  lo  Aivo*'  (pa^octe) 

( \7fJ  >.     '  Iniennn '  S     QWi  IW, 

-utidMite**  (imn, 

l*ngBM«i  sC'riMtB  OUbricK*  u 
open  vMch  WoiiSil  otenrfoned 
after  the  b(sln|llas>  'Lftrlu 
Vrru'wato  lwlpMll«tio(i747> 

cr>iitalniD«  Dot  VIM  note  of  tww 

mii«lf. 

FrtKiuenti  of  "ntu»*  .?  17311 ;  He. 
citv  lo  '  SmjlmmUlr.'  '  Arkuca." 
aiMl  ■C«io  Fabrtxto'  «p«*tk«t. 

173M1:  Bp«M«a«iSBOftftan 
to  'OreUei'  'piKBortiK  nSDi 

Ovrrtno-  til  ■  AlfMOodro Seww* 
(putli'. '  >.  IT  >':  kiiil  IrtliOliiBli 

I'f  %ii  ('(x  rii  nltbinit  DMM  Of 

a»t<-. 

1  ^;l.«l)^h  Of-  Ti,  ■Alc<-»te»'a7l«) 
called  'Alckirt'  bj  Dr.  Ainold. 
partly  lued  In  'Tha  OboloB  of 
llcrcaiak* 

}  liatiM  AermlMi '  flll.Ptl>lM. 
I'..llfrm..-*  ,IT(»).UAlBISB* 

•  I,..',... .  f  T  ■  l'aniaa»kiitala* 

l"-rf.imi«l  1T34>. 
Kn4li«h  Kctviiatas;  '  Mci%  ainl 
Ualatoa'*   (ITSI).  'SciDele-4^ 

1  KnsIWi  iBlerMo.  *^  Cbotee 

oTHanaka'^aWV 
I  ItalluilaiMMMMk' VNSrifkon*^ 

(perforaMd.  m«). 
4  Ode«:  gocMi  AoMl  'INHhdaf 

tWe  ■  *     OTHt.     •  A  leiaiMkr'* 

FcaU'S  il7»).  "nryden"!  (iile.' 

on  '1^4.  i'««l1lat  Day'*  (1739i. 

'L'AUan^  li  I^nutnwo,  cd  11 

Mod^rtto'*  07401. 
"srbuwh-rTibMi  'SotssMtad 

ui-i^-r  Qoal  S«t  ahssS*  slka 

ri'i<!  •  ii7<*i. 
2l*'hemberl>aet«;  1.^  called '  Tlan. 

•r«iDoeU'<]7U)i  t' Quel  Sot.' 

'Xo.  dl  fol'  OMDt  «,  'Bcato  tn 

fV-ra*  0749;   1.  '(Jtial  Mila' 

n74M :  &. '  <<lu  url  T*rVU*t."0W0 

autof  ■  OVOai*  MlM'aik 'Ah. 

(n.  d  J. 
1  IlilliS  »BSk  *V 


Iperfiirmed  Marrh  9*.  17Si>. 
M  Cantatas;  1.  '  I'aukiu.'  (iennar 

(I'HIi    13.    called  llaix^irr' 

(1711):  79  wrtlteo  la  lult  i: 

publtalMd  (ITW-li):  %  CecilU. 

votil.'  'MM  italo*  Ol»k 
7Fr«ichSM«iai«M). 
u  KnvlWl  Sgas* 

parate  or  la  VSfloi 

(UIJk-ITMI. 
1  Etwlioh  Air,  anpiiMi'li'-').   Ki  r 

•Ter  let  bte  tacicU  rapture* 

<ii.  d.). 

M  lullao  AIn  and  Canioneta,  ni»- 

pul>U»h«d  I  ti.  <1. 1. 

IMSTKIMEXTAI,. 
•  tasiw(Trlt» .  lint.  <ICM). 
n  SasalM  (eoluaj.  op.  l  (pub- 

SSflM<tWwK  OMCpsUbhad 

«  t'onoTtos  (Mafk  0*k3(pub- 

Utbed  1734). 
Itt  Set.  e  Onan  Conerrlm*  i7 

paiu).  Op>.4(publMMdin4t. 
98oa«Mt(Xklnk  Oi^ftCssMlabod 

1TM>. 

12  f  J  rand  rr.tinTUia.«  Op,  •(TM. 

rubii«)i<-i  j:  .-.'i. 
Ind  Sob  aOisMi  OmMmSi  <t4 


ptiM^isfe* 

tisbed  1741).  The  Inttranental 
parti  tu  tbcM  ipublkhvl  ITtini. 
$ri  M.    «  Orvan  Coaecnaa*  (7 
iMtrumetital  paru).  Op.7(INI> 
M.  I'ublUtwd  miK 

vtmt  (pnblliM  ITin  f ArmM). 
ConeMtaoia  In  •  paiU  il7!W«. 
*Wal«rniMlck'tk7  pacu«l7l!n. 

Tune*  lu  lh«!  ■.Mrtiymlu'  ilTJy, 
■F»>r»'«l  Mii-)i  1:11-.".  ■  1  ir». 
worltt  Miuic  *  <i;<'.>  ,  llonipipo 
(17401.  t*4ii>ala  tt>t  3  VIoMns  4 173«). 
BooaU  la  bpatUdW);  I 
to  VMIlM,  Ssasla  to 
Ttolis,  ts4  VW^  ISA  ss  Om»> 


I  Where  th«  Mo  of  ea«npoi>liif>n  l«  not  eron  approsinololy  kiio«n, 
tkst  of  pttblicaUloo  hi*  been  Riven.  An  a»tcrl«k  b  aiMld  to  Um 
asBM*  of  the  works  Sio  —1  miisb*  of  wbkh  sss  fimrnJ  laBiMlto 
tBSbMB  Falaee.  Somo  of  th«  fohraiM  Is  ttsl  wllnWos  reatola 

Anth"n«.  r»ii't*,  Kkrtrhm.  rrt^rwnl^.  9nnalaa,  4c..  Imp«»ll)li^  to 
4|««W^iat«  with  au  t>lrr'«k  Ui  111'  sUiirr  >bi>rt  IM.   The  oriirr  iti  t.rea 

fA  •innM  hUobll(MluB  to  IL  bebiMbiu  for  Um  la».4t|fv«f  1^ 


4  n«««  to  HSOiai  (»17ISK 
latHet. 

17*»). 

4MIducUM4%1 

17-.t». 

ITSSl 

«.  nooto  tasMMtoi  nm.  4  Ttow 
(publblM  MB*  br  4b»nwia 

Itandel  ifvtkttf),  Sbrni(MSto 
Onraii  t<r  MarpaUlMMd  O  (UM 

tsbM^iiau.  jj,L3 

HAN'DKL,(X)MMEMORATIONOF.  Early 
in  1 783  three  musicel  amatears.  Viscount  Fits* 
William,  Sir  Watkhi  WHliama  Wynn.  and  Jod> 
Bates,  conceived  the  idea  of  celol)ratin<»  the 
centenary  of  th^  birth  of  Handel  (1684-5)  by 
perfonning  •f  his  works  on  a  scale  then 
unprtxf  fl(iit»'<l  in  Kni,'lHnd.  The  scheme  being 
Supported  by  the  leading  musical  |>rofesson  and 
the  Directors  of  the  GonoMrt  of  Ancient  Made 
(who  ui^ert(X)k  the  artaogeinent  of  tlie  per- 
IbnnaBces),  and  warudy  aotsred  into  by  the 
Kh|g,  it  was  datatmiaad  to  carry  it  into  effsct 
by  giYtng  two  perfomi»n<*s  in  WeBtminster 
Abbey  (where  Handel  was  buried),  and  one  at 
tbQ  Pantheon.  The  first  ]>erfLirmanoe  was  given 
in  the  Abbey  on  Wedtneulay  morning.  May  36, 
1784  ;  it  consisted  of  *  The  Dettingen  To  Deum,* 
one  of  the  Coronation  Anthems,  one  of  the 
€3iaBdoa  Anthems,  part  of  tlie  Funei«>Anth«Bi» 
and  a  few  other  fragments.  The  second  was  on 
Tliursday  ercning,  May  27,  at  the  Pantht-^n, 
and  OMnprised  various  songs  and  daoruses,  sacred 
and  seenlar,  four  eonoartoe  and  an  ovsrtnie. 
The  third  was  at  the  Abbur  "ii  SatunUj  nioni- 
ing.  May  29,  when  ^Msssian '  was  given,  l^^ese 
perftmanoaa  w«ie  ae  attraetiTe  as  to  lead  to  * 
repetition  of  the  first  day's  music,  witli  some 
little  variations,  at  the  Abbew.  on  Thursday 
mornings  June  3,  and  of  *Mesmh,*  at  the  aame 
place,  on  Satunlay  morning,  June  5.  The  or- 
chestra (erected  at  the  wrat  end  ut  the  nave,  and 
surmounted  by  an  organ  built  for  the  ooiMaion 
by  Green)  oontaiuetl  52.S  performers,  viz.  59 
sopranos,  48  altoti.  83  tenors,  and  84  basses; 
48  first  and  47  second  violins^  26  violas,  zt 
violoncellos,  1 5  double  basses,  6  flutes,  26  oboes, 
36  ImMioous,  I  doul  lu  bassoon,  1 2  trumpets, 
13  boriM,  6  trombones,  4  dninis,  and  the  OOII* 
doctor  (at  the  organ),  Joah  iiates.  The  prin- 
cipal vocalistM,  who  are  included  in  the  above 
enumeration,  were  Matlame  Mara,  Miss  H.-u*. 
wood,  Miaa  Canteb,  Miss  Abrawa,  Misa  The- 
odeaift  Abiaina,  and  S^nor  BartoUni ;  Bar.  Mr, 
deric,  Dynok  and  Knjrek^  altos;  HaIn■ai^ 

U  a 
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KorHs,  and  Oorfe,  tenon :  BellMny.  CbampneM, 

llf'iilitiM,  MaMhew  >.  aij'l  Tii'ia.  bjUiM-«.  The 
urcbtwlra  at  the  l:'autlteun  ouUHiaUxi  of  200 
perfonnert  Mieotad  from  tibow  nt  tiM  Abbey, 
an«l  nl*i  includod  SijfniT  Paochieix»tti  am  'ii;,'  the 
principal  wtprauuM.  The  total  ruceiiiUs  wero 
£t2tJi6  12$.  lod.,  and  the  total  oxpen>«e>i  £-,,4^0 
t$.  Mi.,  leaving  a  Burphiii  of  £j,i^6  6«.  M , 
which,  after  rvtaiuing  £j86  6g.  td.  in  meet 
i(ii)>^t  ^{tH<^t  demand*,  wao  divided  between  the 
Society  of  Muaieiana  (X6.000),  and  the  West- 
nuMt'r  HiiHpitsl  (jC  1,000).  A  mural  tablet 
reoordiug  tin-  event  wa«  placed  in  the  Ahhey 
above  liaodel't  monument,  in  1785  l>r.  Burney 
pnUiahed  a  qoaiio  Toltnne  oontaining  an  Aoootnit 
of  the  C<>mtneiiiorati<in,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
life  of  Uandel,  and  platen,  one  of  which  repre- 
sent* hb  monnment.  In  tUa  the  inaoription  it 
altered  to  Biippwrt  the  at^crtion  in  the  Life 
(uia«leupou  the  alh  yotl  authority  of  Dr.  Warren, 
who  i^  a.H>ertc<l  U>  have  attendiid  Handel  in  hin 
l:i>t  i!liu-^s  ,  that  Handel  died  011  OoinI  Friday, 
April  13,  and  not  i»n  Siiturday,  April  14.  1759. 
Awuiuini;  litirruy  Ui  have  beUevad  tl|«  ntmuf' 
ported  utateuient  uf  Dr.  Warren,  made  35  years 
after  the  event,  in  preference  to  the  unanimous 
OontenijMjrary  te.s'.iiii'iny  to  the  contrary,  btill 
h*  oookl  not  but  have  been  oonsoious  that  in 
DottiiKf  forth  that  engravint;  of  the  monnmant 
OO  wai)  circulatini;  a  misrepresentation.  The 
matter  is  important,  as  Bumey'H  date  ban  been 
generally  accepted,  but  it  is  too  lengthy  to  be 
further  entered  upon  here.  The  evidence  proving 
Saturday,  April  14,  t<j  l>e  the  true  date  may  be 
seen  Htated  in  the  lntn>ductiun  to  the  Word 
Btxik  of  the  Handel  Festival,  1 86 J,  and  NotOS 
and  Queries,  3rd  ;v;rie«,  iii.  411. 

The  Commemoration  of  1 784  was  (bOmrad  hf 
aimilar  meetin;r8  at  the  Abbey,  with  more  per- 
IbrmerM,  in  b6,  87,  and  yi.    In  the  latter 

year  the  performers  are  said  to  have  nundK-red 
1068,  but  that  number  was  prubabljr  made  up 

ST  inserting  tin  names  of  penons  who  per&rmed 
teniately  with  others,  ao  tliat  the  numbers  en- 
gaged in  any  one  performanoo  <Ud  not  mucli 
eiosed  those  on  the  fbmiMr  ooradoM.  [W.H.  H.] 

HANDEL  FESTIVAL.  In  1856  Mr.  R.  K. 
BowLBY  [see  that  name]  oottosived  the  idea  of 
oommemorating  the  genius  of  Handd  on  the 

centenary  (  in  1859)  of  bis  death  by  performing 
some  of  hia  works  on  a  scale  of  unprecedented 
magnitude.  On  Sept.  i,  1856,  ho  oonmonioated 
his  ifica  t«>  the  Committee  uf  thf  Sacred  Har- 
monic iiociety,  hy  whom  it  wati  favourably  re- 
osived.  Ko  biiil  lin^'  in  London  being  iai]ge 
enough  to  contiiiu  the  neeenHary  nrfliestra,  the 
attention  of  the  Six^i^  ty  w:u»  dirccte«i  toMardn  the 
Central  Tranw{>t  •>(  tlie  Crystal  Palace  (of  which 
tbey  luul  alrea«ly  \xaA  experience  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  muidc  at  the  opening  of  the 
Palace,  May  10,  1854')  as  the  nuMt  likely  place 
to  answer  the  desired  end.  The  Dixectom  of 
the  Crystal  Palaee Company  entered  wamly  into 
the  project,  and  it  w;i8  detennin.  1  t"  li'  Id  a 
preliminary  festival  in  1857.  A  lat)^  orchestra 
was  aoooidingly  oraetod,  with  a  gprand  oigai^ 


I  hoilt  hjr  Gray  and  DaTbon  ex|iressly  tar  ti» 

occasion.  Willi  tin;  rh-TUH  <>f  tlie  S»;:iety  a«  a 
nucleus,  a  choir  of  upwards  of  1  too  picked  sangsn 
'  was  foraiod  in  Lonoon,  wUdi  was  supplemented 
j  by  others  fnmi  the  principal  town'-  in  tl;--  I'uited 
Kingdom  until  the  whole  uiiialx n^l  jooo.  The 
band,  similarly  comitituted,  numlK^n  d  3c^6.  The 
meeting,  under  the  title  of  'The  (Ireat  Handt-l 
Festival,'  was  held  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and 
Fridav,  i^tb,  17th,  and  i9tb  Jone^  1857,  with 
a  public  reheanal  on  the  pre(»ding  Saturday. 
The  sole  direction  of  the  musical  arrangemetits 
was  committed  to  the  Society,  the  Company 
taking  eiiaige  of  the  other  atrangementa.  Ths 
oratonos  of  'Messiah,' '  Jodas  Bfaocabeos,*  and 
'  Innu'l  in  Eg>'pt,'  were  i>erformed,  the  priuoifal 
singers  inoludMg  Clara  Novello^  3Iiss  i>olby, 
Mr.  Sims  Baevos  and  HorrPom«,and  the  cgn> 

diicLor  lM-in'4  -^^r.  1  imw  Sir  Mtchad}  Coil%  •■ 

conductor  ot  the  S<x;iety. 

This  festival  having  established  the  fret  that 
the  Central  Traiise[)t  of  the  Palace  might  be 
made  a  fitting  Iticality  for  tlie  Couiuiemoration  in 
1859,  it  took  place  under  the  same  managemoit, 
on  the  20th.  2 and,  and  24th  June.  '  Messiah' 
and  '  Israel  in  £gy]it'  again  occupying  the  fitst 
and  third  dayn,  the  second  being  devotcxi  to '  The 
Dettingen  To  Deum'  and  a  selection  firom  varieos 
works.  The  hand  waa  augmented  to  460,  and 
the  chorus  to  upwards  of  2,700  jH;rfonner«  ;  Mr. 
Costa  was  amiluctor,  and  the  principal  aii^gefs 
included  Clara  NoveUo,  Kma  Beeves,  and  Signor 
Belletti.  The  orclier^tra  was  iinprovol  by  inclosing 
it  with  wooden  Mrrecus,  and  covering  it  in  with  an 
enormous  awning  of  oilad  and  Imnlened  canvas. 
The  three  perfonuances  ;u)d  the  ]iuMir  rr^ht-arsssl 
were  remarkably  succcsstul,  auJ  attracted  81,319 
visitors. 

This  fooooss  led  to  the  determination  that 
similar  ftatiTals  should  be  held  periodically 
under  the  name  of  the  Triennial  Handel  Kt^tival. 
iSix  have  been  held,  vis.  in  i86a,  1865,  1866, 
1871,  187.4,  and  1877.  The  fitst  and  tlmd  days 
have  iiivarial  Iv  Wxn  Kcupied  by  'Messiah'  and 
'  Israel,'  the  intermediate  days  being  devoied  to 
varied  selections,  imdading  'Hie  I^ttingen  Te 
Deum'  in  1871  ;  the C-«ir«)Mation  Anthenin, '  Z.Tdok 
the  Priest'  (1865).  and  'The  king  shall  rejuice' 
(1877);  and  the  Fmit,  Fourth,  and  Second  Orgaa 
ConcertoH  resp-ctively  in  1871,  1874,  and  H77. 
The  hingerrt  who  ap[)eared  at  these  festivals 
were  the  mi>Ht  eminent  then  before  the  public. 
The  Sacred  Harmonic  Society  has  been  solely 
responsible  for  the  performances,  which  have 
Ix-en  all  conducted  ]>y  Sir  M.  Costa  as  the  con- 
ductor of  the  Society.  The  band  was  augmented 
in  1865  to  495  perfbnnors.  and  tiie  dioraa  in 
1S74  to  neailv  .^,200.  Tlie  s<>n.>rity  of  the 
orchestra  was  increased  by  the  erection  in  1862 
of  a  boarded  roof  oovoriag  in  tba  whole  spaoa 
occupied  by  the  pcrfonnflH^  and  extending  24 
feet  beyond  the  front.  [W.U.U.i 

HANDBMBSBLLBCHAFT.  Aoodstrfbr 

the  puMii  ation  of  a  critical  and  uniform  editioti 
of  the  whole  of  Handel's  worlis  in  full  scum, 
widi  fnaao&ffta  amngoaMBt  and  QannaB  trana* 
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lation  of  the  text.  The  Proapectus  is  dat«d  15 
Aug.  1856,  Mul  hM  35  DMues  Appended  to  it, 
induing  those  of  GhryMnder,  Dehn,  Franz,  Ger- 

vinus,  Hauptiuann,  Hiller,  Jahn,  Liszt,  >Ieyer- 
beer,  MoMchulea,  Neukomm,  Kietx.  A  aecon*! 
ProsDectus  MUMnmsiiig  the  fint  yeai't  iwne  U 
dateci  Leipzig,',  I  June  nml  si^'iifl  1>y  the 

JJii  tctoi  ium,  viz.  Rietx,  liauptuianu,  ChryhHuder, 
G«rvinuH,  Breitkopf  k,  Hiirtel.  For  the  editing — 
which  is  of  the  moKt  tlioruugh  character,  and 
based  in  evety  possible  ca«o  un  the  autograph 
MSS. —  Dr.  Chryt<ander  ia  undertitcMtd  U)  be 
mponsible ;  and  the  eieootton  is  all  that  might 
be  expected  ham  the  wen-known  efficleooe  and 
taste  of  the  firm  of  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel.  by  whom 
the  volumes  arc  uwued.  The  annual  subscription 
is  10  thalera,  or  30«. 

The  foll-'wiii^'  wnrks  have  hecn  publiHhed,  and 
it  is  intended  to  couiulvte  the  whole  by  1885,  the 
•eoond  oentenMy  of  Handel's  birth.  (IHiose 
niark.  d  with  ft  •  M  pofaUahod  Ibr  th»  fist 
time.) 

*"  ^T"*"  * 

t,  IMH  4.  llcrculrt.     1  AOaaik.    «  AUief%  ftHllllt  SBd 

Motlvnito. 

S.  IMO.      tfrmtW.  M.  Throtirm.  9.  ♦raulon  (HUMlSk 

«.  1M1.  la  PktDvm.  II.  ruDcnl  Anttictn.  13.  lliilMlSll'lTlMl 

h.  MtL  la  SMd.  u.  OmmMm  AnUMM.  la  smwIiiigiiwiMX 
a  IMR.  K.  IiimL  it.  Mm*.  M.  Choka  orOnnlM. 

T.  IMi.  19.  RrWhUfTtr.  Tlmi-  »ik1  Truth.  21.  Obij*  Cnnr*rX(*. 
t'«iiorrt»tit>".  >*lf. 

a.  iscs.  22.  Ju<i»x  -a.  Oiit'fwr  s  r.-<-ni»'i  l>»j.  i-L  « II  Triomfo  del 

Trniiki.   ?r>.  I»rll  I    .  -I  T.  li  uiji. 
f.  UMl  H.  ftoUimua.  27.  Alclott.  »L  VI  Orgui  ConoMloi. 
laaV.  3k.  Ucbonli.  aa  ttHnBSOooMftofc  U.  tUwtitTaDeam 
•Od  JubnaM. 

II.  33.  rh«nil»T  DilrU    ».  A»»x»»»<l«r  B»lu«.    M.  rh»r»1ij» 

.^Ilt^l•  nu. 

li  I**.   36,  <  li»ii.l     .Xrithsm'.        2  WVdilliig  Aiitlicms,  l><!tll:>ifn 

13.  llr^^  sr.  i  hkntlns  Te  I»eum,  uul  2  ihort  do.  .V.  ^Latlo  rwlmi 
•ltd  HotrU.  a,  «Aliiitr«.  M.  ^Uadrigai,  tmmUm  to 
TliDP  ftad  TfiiUi.  ftad  to  Deborah. 

K.  1-n.  97.  AgilpptiiA.  IK  «|(lu*l«to.  SO.  TrKO.  82.  *Amadl«i. 
•4.  *Muzlo  Preri'l*. 

Uk  WTl.  CI.  iB.  *iuiiamtata.  «.*rteTtow  W.  OtaUoCmre. 

aaisa  «.  »n.*ri<ju>ta.  ?a  •MriMa  at  eVMier »», 
IMim.  n.  SSclsliM.  «  eil—nlra  m  »a>Bila  M.  «■!•• 

ima  m  ♦■■■iinnia  m,  enmM  is  Ms.  m*Hiw. 
meTMMSNb 

liany  t}iin;,'8,  even  in  the  well-known  works, 
have  been  here  published,  and  indeed  revealed, 
fur  the  fint  time— such  as  the  trombone  parta  in 
Israel  in  Egj-pt  and  Saul,  iht-  <>rgau  part  in  Saul, 
the  lesooring.  in  D,  for  bauison,  of  the  Dead 
Ifaicli  in  Saul,  tiie  flaal  ehoraa  in  Bddiazzar, 
•te.  etc  [O.] 

HANDEL  SOCTETV.  THE.  A  c^Hty 
formed  in  1843  '  fur  the  production  of  a  Buperior 
and  ataadard  edition  of  the  works  of  Handel.'  It 
was  suggesteil  by  Mr.  M.-u  farrcn,  senior,  who 
hoiwever  died  on  the  24 th  April,  immediately 
after  the  first  meeting  convened  by  him.  The 
IVospeetut  waa  aigned  bjf  iieoige  A«  Macfarren 
aa  Seerelary,  on  behalf  of  the  Coimen,  and  was 

i. '*.HUt;d  friini  bin  rcHidence  73  Berneru  Street,  .T uno 
16, 1843.  The  Council  for  the  fint  year  consisted 
«f  R.AddbQn.TrBBSHrw>;  W.StenuialeBeiinetl: 
Sir  H.  K.  Bishop ;  Dr.  Qtotcli ;  J.  W.  Davison  ; 
£.  J.  Uopk  ins ;  G.  A.  Maelhnen,  Secreta  rv ;  L  M  os- 
obalaa ;  T.  M.  Mudia;  B.  F.  Rimbault :  Sir  George 
SmarttaadHeoiySmart.  Theamuialanhaoriptiaii 


was  a  guinea,  and  the  Society  commenced  opera- 
tionii  with  icoo  members.  The  publications — in 
large  folio,  fall  soore,  eaeh  with  P.  F.  arrangement 
and  editor'H  preface — were  isHued  tff  dauwr, 
Addison,  and  Beale,  as  follows : — 
isx.  4  cawiMstMi  AHnM.  iiiiii  triir.r>o««ii ;  M4rAii(«io.n 

rrnilrroim,  m]  U  ItoSMtOklV  LVSMlltlia 
mi-\  Kit  her.  I.v  I  harlM  I«Ut  Sid  Odt  te  aOMlllS'k  DST.  IV 

T  M  >lii.li.-. 
|kC_(1   l.rii  l  11,  by  Mi-iiAf]fu-hn. 

IivM-T.  Acli  uiJ  (iklatck,  bf  \\.  tsWriiOsle  Branttt;  and  DetUogco  T« 

DMUbbraira.  SmMt. 
iitffJi.  BtUrtmr.  PmH  1.  b;  G.  A.  llMteraa. 

no.      Part  2.  by  Da 
IKM.1.    Mnslah.  hj  Dr.  Rlmtwutt. 

13  riianilwr  PurU  awl  J  Trioa,  bj  Henry  taMt. 
}!«<■).    »amv.ii  br  Vr.  Hlmtiault 
MSi.    Juila*  Maccabvtu.  I9  U.  A.  MacCama. 
ISM.   Saul,  by  I>t.  BtabMlt. 
IHB.   Jepblhah.  bjr  O.  A.  Hactem. 

The  SK'ifty  was  dissolved  In  Jan.  1848,  owing  ♦© 
a  lack  of  subscribers ;  but  the  publication  of  the 
works  was  continued  by  Cramer  &  Co.  till  185,8, 
wlicTi  tlie  la«t  voliimo  (for  1855)  was  i>Mi'jil.  i^G.] 

HANDEL  AND  HAYDN  SOC I  i:T V, THE, 
Boston,  ]!bIaM>achu8etttt,  in  the  larj^etit,  and,  with 
one  'exception,  the  oldest  living  inuBical  or- 
ganisation in  the  United  States.  It  dates  from 
March  30,  18 15,  when  sixteen  gentlemen  met  in 
answer  to  an  invitation  dat<.'d  hIx  days  before, 
aigned  by  Gottlieb  Graupner,  Thomas  Smith 
Webb,  and  Asa  Pbabody.  to  consider  *  the  exp»> 
dicncy  of  ftmiun^  a  Hin  ii  ty  fnr  cultivat'n;,''  and 
improving  a  correct  taste  in  the  performance  of 
sacred  music,  and  also  to  introduce  into  more 
^.'eii'Tal  practice  the  worku  of  Haiid<  1.  Haydn, 
and  Htlier  eminent  composers.'  At  a  second  meet- 
ing a  fortnight  later,  a  set  of  rules  was  adopted* 
and  Mattliew  S.  Parker  wr«  elwtfd  Secretary, 
The  first  lioard  of  govenuuent  waa  completed  at 
the  third  meeting,  April  20, 18 15,  by  the  election 
of  Thomas  Smith  Webb  as  oresident,  Amaaa 
Winchester  vice-president,  and  Kathanid  Tucker 
trca-surer,  and  nine  others  aa  truHt(.e.s. 

The  state  of  nusio  in  Boston  was  at  this  time 
very  low.  The  *Mawachnsetta  Musical  Soofetv/ 
formed  in  1807,  was  extinct.  The  Philo- 
harmonio  Society — for  orche»tral  music  only — 
was  still  in  ezistenee;  but  of  prwfwinnal 
musicians  there  were  probably  not  a  score  in  the 
town.  The  society  s  first  mubical  utterances  were 
from  the  '  Lock  Uoepital '  and  other  collections  of 
hymn  tuno-^  then  in  general  une  in  New  Englimd. 
By  degreeH,  and  as  its  numbers  grew,  music  of 
a  higher  order  waa  irtieartied.  Early  in  Sep- 
tember, 1815,  the  project  of  a  '  public  exhibition* 
assumed  importance.  And  on  the  night  of  the 
following  ChriHtnias,  at  tlie  Stone  Cha(>el,  in  the 
presence  of  a  thousand  auditon»  the  society  gave 
to  the  public  the  lint  taila  of  its  quality.  The 
chorus  nmiil  ered  about  a  hundred,  ot"  which 
perhaps  ten  were  ladies;  an  orchetttra  of  less 
than  a  doaen  and  an  oi||;an  furnished  the  aconm- 
paiunient.s ;  the  programme  was  long  and  varied, 
and  included  iselfctionH  from  'Tlie  Creation'  and 
'The  Messiah,'  and  other  works  by  Handal.  An 
enthusiastic  journalist  declared  that  there  was 

'  Th'  Rlni-sUtm  Jf.t/ciJ  Sn^-fiti.  f'-rmM  \i.t.  7.  ITHS.  Pt.mjtit-  n  It 
an  lijaixl  Vyya  (t>jut  l"-Mj  mlU-^  fri>m  Ikiiloa.  Tl"»  .-  il-tv  * 
artl«ltc  Invurtaiice  liaa  twcu  mucit  lata  Uiau  ilm  of  Uie  tutijcct 

iHatosMMa 
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'nothing  to  oompMVwifh  11^*  And  that  the  lodety 
was  'now  the  wonder  of  the  nntinn.'  'Hie  cftncert 
wati  re^itsated  on  the  iSth  January  following. 

The  State  l^Ulature  having  granted^  Fob.  g, 
1816,  a  special  charter,  wherein  the  purpoM  of 
the  society  'to  extend  the  knowledge  and  im- 
prove the  style  of  church  muHick'  was  rt'cc^- 
niaed,  »  new  code  of  rules  was  framed,  and  other 
maMM  adopted  to  atrengthen  tlie  effldency  of  the 
orjij^anixiitiiin.  The  reconlH  of  tho  first  decfulo 
fumiiih  abundant  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
modoal  rewNinM  of  Boiloa.  Wiui  tbo'hope  of 
securing  better  orfiraniBts  than  were  availahlc  at 
home,  liberal  offers  were  made  to  musicians  in 
Now  York  and  Philadelphia.  On  one  oooudoii 
there  was  an  undisguiiu^l  fear  that  a  certain  con- 
cert must  be  postponed  '  in  con8e<iuence  of  the 
want  of  an  orguStL*  In  the  e&rly  concerts  the 
•oloe  were  sung  by  members  of  the  choir.  The 
first  engagement  of  a  proferaional  vocalist  was 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Phillips,  in  April,  1 81 8,  to 
whom  was  paid  the  oxtnuxdinMy  sum  of  400 
doUan  for  two  oonoerti.  Tho  fbllowing  list  pre- 
sents the  ii.itnos  of  eminent  arti(*t«  who  have  ap- 
peared at  the  society's  concerts :  English — Mmes. 
Anna  Bishop,  Patey,  Parepa-Ro«^  Catharine 
Hayes,  and  Edith  Wynne ;  Messrs.  Rraliam,  Cum- 
mings,  Hatton.  Incleilon,  Patey,  Henry  Phillips, 
and  Santley  ;  Continental — Mmes.  AllKmi,  Cm»- 
dnri  Allan,  Grisi,  Niljison,  Rmlersdorf,  Sontag, 
and  Tietjens  (whoue  last  apjiearauce  in  America 
was  at  a  concert  by  the  society) ;  Metisrs.  Formes, 
Stigelli,  Mario,  etc.;  American — Mmea.  Clara 
Louise  Kellogjij,  Antoinette  Sterling,  etc. ;  Messrs. 
CharK-8  H.  Adams,  Thomas  Ball  (the  eminent 
■cttlptor),  Mynm  W.  Whitnev — and  many  others. 

It  was  not  ontil  tiie  17th  oonoert,  Dec.  35, 
1818,  that  a  complete  oratorio  waa  performe<l. 
This  was  '  The  Messiah.'  Liberal  selections  from 
tho  work  had  however  boon  gfvon  at  the  ]ire- 

vious  concerts.  Tlie  fnllnwinu'  list  of  works, 
witli  the  year  of  firxt  performance,  oontainB  the 
moot  important  choral  oompositions  produced  in 
the  course  of  the  63  wasons  which  have  pasfeil 
(1815-1878),  comprising  610  com^rtH.  Oi'  the 
comp«)dtioiia  named  few  had  been  heard  in 
Boston,  or  even  in  America^  bofon  tbair  per* 
formance  by  the  society. 

tUnHels  Mcolnh  <l)'|i(1.  DcUlRf-  IVnn«lt'«  W<>tn»n  of  f>«fnarto 
Mtle  l»*uni  MW.  hainxm  il-H."-.  l-n  :  C.nta  j  Kll  .lK',7:'.  N«Amui 
JutiM  tlMTi,  Isilomoii  <K'>'>i.  I'ni  l  l->;i  ;  \  cnH't  lirqulmii  i INTAi :  b*. 
iim),  m.  C  ectlia  (l'«Ji.  Jephtliah  tl  ie*  wurk*  bjr  Marcelki.  Neukomm, 
OffrjliJMlii»4UM)tBari»'*(n»-  BoakMb  Ufllw,  OMiaMt,  ai. 

no*  aa»>.  mm  ib  tb  mfsi.  <wim.  fiiMtr.  sad  >taW;  hf 

ttuna  OiHS):  Bach't  r%ulM,,  liu.llr;  Ruck,  FBlnc.  and  P»rh«r, 
(ISNk  CtirlttniM  Oratorio.  I'lrio  aiii'uig  .\iDert<An.  anil  Horn  tai 
1  tnii  iIj'TTi;  Mourt'a  Mau  In  •  11.  I'.  Kkn«  unutw^t  KnKll«h  c<>m- 
(lfO>,  li^qiilrni  <1h57;:  UerthuTvii't  fRsrr-.— »7  work*  lu  all.  (■(tli<-vi 
Jlouut  ut  OUvci  Mnth  th«  Mc«lah  bu  bMO  perf<>rni«rl 

tgwftttn  (UB»:  Spoiir't  UN  as  UoM.  Ik*  CfMIlM  m,  Nea- 
Jhi||is<i>I  CIMbt  |l«ii4etHfllin's  kommll  DtTld  97,  Utum  to  tapt 
■L  PmI  (IMS).  KltMh  W*>.  4r..KIUah<S.  fiamvMin.  fx>t«»«uic 
LDbflMMwOiW'.  rwlm«l».>ll^>,  I3.M.raullO,th<>Ninth(!Tinphoity 
dn.  icr.  f\>-Mi.  Ilrar  mj  I'rairr  0.   Imal   la  IttJVt  \  MotUt't 

>i-T4',  ihrKitii   i-Ti  !  r      I'  imiShoit.ila.sliL 

BUtet         ',  M<nc*  Ui  Lgj  pU  : 

Exdnded  ftom  thia  ontnnemtion  are  thoae 

occa,Hions  when  seloctionu  only  were  sung ;  as 
wt  il  ati  numerous  concert*  at  which  the  society 
formed  only  a  part  of  the  choir,  or  whioh  were 
not  givea  under  tti  cma  dirBokion;  the  tun* 
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important  of  tbwe  have  been  oeranomoa  of 

pul'lic  n  joicinri  or  mouniinir.  dt><lic.<»t'iry  cxf  rris»t<. 
muHical  futttivak  at  New  Yorli,  and  tlie  Peace 
Jubilees  at  Boaton  in  1869  lad  7a.  Th*  number 
of  concerts  given  during  a  season  has  variod  in 
accordance  with  the  public  demand :  it  has  been 
as  low  as  one  and  as  hiijh  an  twenty-three.  Very 
rarely  during  the  past  twenty  tive  jrenra  haa  a 
concert  been  onitted  at  Eaater-tide ;  aad  not* 
rarely  still  ha«  Christmaii  pa-Httd  without  a  j>er- 
formance  of  '  The  Messiah.'  llie  support  of  the 
society  ie  nearly  all  derived  from  the  pvolltn  of 
1  its  concerts.  S'ew  members  pay  initiitioB 
j  fee  of  five  dollars,  an<l  it  has  sometimes  beM 
I  aeeeassry  to  levy  a  sp<x-ial  aijuuuwuuul  to  pay  off 
outstainiiuLT  >lebt«.  There  is  a  jxTmanent  trart 
fund,  tlif  nucleus  of  which  was  formed  from 
the  earnings  of  the  festival  of  1 865,  and  which, 
by  subsequent  earnings,  interest,  bequests  and 
donations,  now  ( 1 878)  amounts  to  1 3,000  doUais ; 
the  income  is  available  at  the  diae^«ltal  oC  the 
board  of  government. 

Six  fteUvale,  modelled  on  thoae  of  Wnuiny' 
ham.  have  been  hold.  The  first  -  ■  nrrt    in  1X57. 
The  fiftieth  anniveiaaty  waa  celebrated  in  May 
1865,  by  a  vreek*k  performaneea.  IVieuual  IMo 
vals  have  since  been  regularly  held,  beginning 
in  1868.    Oil  each  of  these  occasions,  excepting 
the  last  (i877>,  a  guarantee  fund  haa  beoB  eal^ 
I  scribed  by  the  friends  of  the  society. 
I     In  pursuance  of  its  avowed  purpose  to  improve 
'  the  style  of  church-muue,  the  society,  in  its 
'  earlier   days,    published  several   volumes  of 
anthems  and  hymn-tunes,  established  lectures  on 
musical  topics,  and  formed  singing  classes.  The 
publications  quickly  beoame  standard,  and  large 
profite  were  reeliaed  fhnn  their  mle.  Oratorios 
were  also  |niMi>licd  under  its  supennsion.  By 
t  these  means,  and  by  the  generally  liigh  atandard 
of  its  eoneerto,  the  loeiefrf  haa  largely  cophrilwtad 
to  tlie  elevation  of  musical  taste  in  Boston,  and 
hne  prompted  the  fonuation  of  similar  asso- 
ciations all  over  the  Union. 

The  number  of  memln^n!.  ai^tivc  and  r^tirvd 
(the  latter  a  voluotary  atiiditiou,  after  twenty 
years'  service),  at  present  is  about  300.  The 
active  choral  force  is  600  strong.  The  fi-mald 
choristers  have  never  been  members,  technicsiUy, 
the  system  of  annually  in\'iting  the  aid  of  their 
vc^oea  having  obtained  06  initio.  Mr.  Chas.  £. 
I  Horn  waa  uie  first  regtdarly  cboeen  mndoal 
director  ( 1 847 1.  the  president  having  until  then 
performed  the  duties  of  a  conductor,  in  aooordaBOa 
'  with  a  provision  in  the  by-lawa.  In  1850.  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Perkins,  l>einLr  pn■^idt  nt,  .x- -kth-  .!  -.1; - 
baton.  Since  then,  a  conductor  haa  be«;n  ^K 
pointed  by  the  board  of  govemm«itas  floUows: 
.1.  E.  Goodson,  1851 :  G.  .7  \V,  bb.  1S51;  Carl 
Bergmaon,  1852  ;  Carl  Zei  rahn,  the  present 
(1878)  onidnctor,  Aug  34,  1854.  Tbefollowiag 
have  been  appointed  organist** :  Samuel  .Stock- 
well  ;  8.  P.  "riiylor ;  S,  A.  Cooper ;  J.  B.  Taylor; 
Miss  Sarah  Hewitt;  Charlt-s  Zouiier  ;  A.  17. 
Uayter;  G.  F.  Hayter ;  i\  F.  Mueller ;  J.  C  D. 
Pariter.  The  jpoaitioii  ia  now  held  by  Mr.  B.  J. 
Lang,  alaeted  September  15, 1859. 
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Reheamls  are  ngahxlv  lield  on  Suntlay  nigbU 
flarinff  the  mmou  (Oetober  to  April  iAoluiiTe), 
and  the  majority  of  the  c<>net>rtH  also  occur  on 
Sundiiji.  The  Muaual  election  of  othcen  w 
hM  m  M»j.  Hie  following  gentiemeii  How 
ConHtitute  the  board  of  government: — ('.  C.  Per- 
kina,  preeident ;  G.  H.  Chickering,  vice-prosidcnt ; 
O.  W.  Fdmar,  treasurer ;  A.  P.  Browne,  lecr^- 
tirx  :  J.  H.8li«kiiqrtliU«ri«a,ud  eight  others, 
directors.  [F.H-J.] 

HANDL^  Jaoob,  alto  Hlaffl  and  mhnel,  aa 

old  German  nia>«ttTof  the  firnt  cla«8  (isfo-ifQi), 
wboM  name,  after  the  punning  fiuhion  of  tboae 
da^ra.  waa  laliniaed  into  OAixtn,  muler  whloh 
Iii  ikI  he  is  noticed  in  this  work.  Handel  hag 
done  him  the  favour  to  transfer  a  very  character- 
iaaie  and  eiridently  fiivoarite  pawage  whieh  wiada 
up  both  portions  of  hia  motet  '  Ecce  quoinndo 
moritur  Justus,'  to  the  same  position  in  his 

*  Fanena  AatiMn*  (*  Bat  theb  nama  *).  [0<] 

HANNIBALI.  See  Ahnibali. 

HANOVER  SQUARE  ROOMS.  Tn  1773 
a  piece  of  ground  on  the  ea<4t  side  of  Hanover 
Square  at  the  north-w«t(t  corner  of  Hanover 
Street,  formerly  part  of  a  field  called  the  Mill 
FieM,  ali.i.H  Kirkham  Close,  and  dt»cribed  a$ 

*  l  oiiuiiiini^'  in  breatlth  froBB  north  to  south  in 
the  front  next  the  S<|uare  as  well  as  in  the  rear 
40  feet  of  .-iHtii^e.  more  or  less,  and  in  depth  from 
west  to  east  on  the  north  side  as  well  as  on  the 
aouth,  1 35  feet  more  or  \em,'  waa  oooaf  ied  bv  a 
honse,  garden,  and  office,  than  In  the  ooeapauon 
of  Lord  Dillon.  Tlie  frtjehold  belonj^etl  to  the 
£arl  of  Plymouth.  On  June  a8,  1774,  Lord 
Flymoath  aold  the  freehold  for  £5000*  to  Vi^^ 
oount  Wenman,  who  on  the  same  day  conveyed 
tlia  whole  to  Giovanni  Andrea  *GaUini,  John 
Christian  Bach,  and  Charles  FVederiek  Abel. 
Oallini  owTied  one  half,  and  tin-  othi  r>  each  one 
fourth.  They  erected  on  the  site  of  the  garden 
and  offlee,  and  joining  on  to  the  honae^  fooma  for 
the  purposes  of  concerts.  asseinl>lie«,  etc.,  consiHt- 
ing  of  a  princii>al  room,  95  ft.  by  55,  on  the  level 
of  the  fint  floor ;  a  small  room  on  the  north  side, 
originally  used  as  s  tea-room;  and  one  on  the 
ground  floor  beneath  the  principal  rixuii.  The 
ceiling  of  the  principal  room  was  arcluMl,  and 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Cipriani.  The 
orchestra  stood  at  the  east  end.  The  rooms 
were  opened  on  Feb.  i,  1775,  with  one  t>f  Hach 
and  Abel's  Subscription  Concerts,  established 
hj  them  in  1 763 :  later  in  the  month  Sub- 
fccriptinn  '  T-\  stinos' were  announceil;  on  May  4, 

*  Mr.  Gallini's  Annual  Ball,'  and  on  Mav  3  a, 
ih«  lint  *  Grand  Snhseription  Maaqnerade.*  On 

rs'ov.  i:,  1776,  Gallini  purchased  the  sIi.ik  h  of 
liach  and  Abel,  and  became  sole  proprietor. 
Badi  and  Ahel*a  oonoerts  oontintied  to  be  Md 
there  until  17^2,  when  the  witlidmwul  by  Lord 
AbiQgdon  of  the  pecuniary  aid  he  bad  thereto* 
Ibra  pveo,  led  to  their  disoontinoanoa,  Th«ra> 

'  B«1iiB  U  the  rale  ofrery  ixmrlr  U.  I"T  puti*'^  f'^'^  (tmwnd. 
>  OaIHuI  m*  ft  SwiM  of  IMIao  f'>(nin>.>ci.  who  had  t«u«ht  Ui« 
•blMfra  tl  Ornnw*  lO      Sanee.  Mid  un«  Md  a  fortune,  beouM 
rofUM  OiwtB-iwaMllTW.WMkalfliMd  M  Sir  Mil  OvUtiA 


upon  some  professors  of  music  established  similar 
concerts  uncbr  the  name  of  'The  Profoarional 

Concert,'  which  were  given  in  the  room  from 
1783  to  1793.  In  1786  Salomon,  the  violinist, 
piqued  at  hdag  left  oat  of  the  Professional 
Concert,  cstabliued  concerts  here,  at  which  in 
1 79 1  and  1792,  and  again  in  1794  and  17951 
Haydn  directed  the  performance  of  his  IS 
'grand'  symphonieB.  At  the  8th  concert  in 
1792,  'Master  Uununel'  played  a  concerto  on 
the  pianoforte,  and  in  1796  John  Braham  was 
intnxluced  to  the  public  as  a  tenor  Binfjer. 
In  1804  the  Concert  of  Ancient  Music  was 
nmovad  to  these  roomis  the  Directors  having 
taken  a  lease  from  Gallini  at  a  rental  of  £1000 
per  annum,  and  they  continued  to  be  held  here 
until  184S,  the  last  year  of  their  existenoa. 
The  Directors  made  considerable  alterations; 
the  orchestra  was  removed  to  the  west  end, 
three  boxes  were  erected  across  the  eat>t  end 
for  the  rogral  fiunily  and  their  attendants,  and 
the  roona  were  newly  fitted  up  in  a  splen- 
did mannar.  On  the  death  of  Gallini  (Jan.  5, 
1805),  tha  freehold  passed  to  his  two  nieces^ 
who  leased  the  rooms  to  WaUaoe  and  Martin, 
and  Martin  and  Son  Buccessively.  In  Decemlier 
183a  alterations  were  made  in  the  great  room 
by  the  anlargement  of  the  windows  so  as  to 
render  it  avHilal)le  f<>r  ninmiiir;  concertn ;  and 
mMiy  mirrors  were  introduoed.  The  concerts 
of  the  Vocal  Society  were  giren  in  fliese  rooms 
from  its  foundation  in  iS^a  to  its  diHsolution 
in  1S37.  A  new  Vocal  Society  gave  concerts 
here  in  1838,  but  its  existenoa  was  of  very  brief 
duration.  In  1833  the  concerts  of  the  Philhar* 
monic  Society  were  removed  here  from  the 
Concert  Room  of  tlie  King's  Theatre,  and  con- 
tiniieil  here  imtil  their  ih  j>,irture  to  St.  Janie8"s 
Hall  in  1S66.  lioth  the  MiMtes  Gallini  dying 
in  tlie  freehold  was  sold  by  auction  to 

Robert  Cocks,  the  music  publiKher,  under  whom 
the  younger  Martin  held  it  by  lease  until  De- 
cember 1861.  Extensive  alterations  and  deoo> 
rations  were  then  made  in  the  rooms,  which 
were  re-opened  Jan.  8,  1863,  by  Mr.  Heniy 
l^lie's  Choir:  the  concerts  of  the  Royal  Aoa* 
demy  of  Musio  were  also  removed  there.  13m 
annual  performanoe  of  Handel*t  '  Messiah '  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians 
was  given  there  from  1 785  to  1848,  after  which 
it  was  given  first  at  Exeter  Hall,  and  afterwards 
at  St.  Jamett's  Hall.  In  1874  the  premiiics  were 
lot  on  lease  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted 
into  a  eliib  honaa.  The  last  oonoert  was  girea 
in  the  roofns  on  Saturday,  Dec.  i?^74,  and  the 
building,  after  uodeigoing  an  entire  transform- 
ation, was  opened  aaily  in  1876  as  'The  Emuowt 
Square  Club.*  It  must  not  l  o  omitted  t<>  W  men- 
tioned that  the  great  room  was  remarkable  for 
its  axoallent  aoonstio  propsrtiea.  [W.H.H.] 
HANSLICK,  Ent  AMI  ,  musical  critic  and 
writer  on  asthetics,  bom  at }  'ni^'ue  Sept.  1 1,  i8a5, 
son  of  a  well-lcnown  bibliographer,  studied  law 
and  philosophy  in  Pmi,nu>  and  in  Vienna,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor.  In  1856  he  was 
appointed  totor  of  Mthetlcs  and  miuqoil  historj 
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at  the  univeniity;  in  6i  profewnr  extraorrUnary. 
and  in  70  rej^ular  professor.  His  love  of  niusio 
had  been  fostered  at  hon^c,  and  under  Tomaschek 
he  l)ecante  an  excellent  pianist.  In  Vienna  he 
had  ample  oppoilunities  of  becoming  a  critic  of 
no  onlinary  merit,  and  his  keen  insight  and 
cogent  logic,  and  the  elegance  and  ventatility  of 
bis  style,  make  his  literary  pnxluctions  of  lasting 
value.  As  a  juror  fur  the  musical  department 
of  the  Exhibitions  of  Paris  (1867),  Vienna  (1 873), 
and  Paris  ( 1878),  he  «lid  everything  in  his  p«:)wer 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  musical  instrument 
makers  of  Austria.  In  1876  he  was  appointed 
a  memlier  of  the  Imperial  Council,  having  some 
time  before  receivetl  the  order  of  the  Inm  I'rown. 
During  the  yean  1859-63  he  gave  public  lectures  1 
on  the  hiHtory  of  music  in  Vienna,  and  ocx:asion- 
ally  in  Prague,  Cologne,  etc.  He  has  been  musi- 
cal critic  siicceissively  to  the  '  Wiener  Zeitung,' 
1848-49,  the  *  I'resse,'  1855-64,  and  the  *  Neiie 
freie  ProKse.'  Hanslick  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing lxH)k9  :  —  '  Vom  musikalisch  -  Schiinen " 
(Leipzig,  1854,  5th  ed.  1876,  also  translated  into 
French),  a  work  which  marks  an  epoch;  'Oe- 
schichte  des  Concertwesena  in  Wien'  (Vienna, 
1S69) ;  '  Aus  deni '  Concerttaal '  (Vienna,  iSjo) ; 
'  Die  moderae  Oper'  (Berlin,  1875.  and  ed.  1876, 
0e*juel  1877);  and  has  writt4:-n  the  text  for  the '(ia- 
lerio  deutsoher  Tondicliter '  (Munich,  l873>,  and 
the  'Galerie  iranz.  und  ital.  Tondichter*  (Berlin, 
1874).  In  muric  Hanslick  is  a  Conservative. 
His  resistance  to  tho  Liszt -Wagner  moveuient  is 
well  known.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  an  early 
supporter  of  Schumann  and  ia  a  strong  adherent 
of  Brahma.  [C.  F.  P.] 

HARMONICA.  The  power  of  producing 
musical  sounds  from  glass  bsisons  or  drinking 
glanses  by  the  application  of  the  moititened  finger, 
and  of  tuning  them  so  as  to  obtain  concords  Irom 
two  at  once,  was  known  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  17th  centur}-,  since  it  is  alluded  to  in  Hani- 
dorfer's  '  Mathematische  und  philosophische  Er- 
quickungen,'  ii.  147  (Nuremberg,  1677).  (iluck, 
the  great  ct»mpo8er,  when  in  England,  played  *  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hayniarket,'  April  23, 
1 7.}6 — '  a  concerto  on  26  drinking  glnsses  tune<l 
with  spring  water,  accompanie<1  with  the  whole 
band,  lieing  a  new  instrument  of  his  own  inven- 
tion ;  ujK)n  which  he  |jerfonns  whatever  may  be 
done  on  a  violin  or  '  har^raichord.'  This  or  84)me 
other  circumstance  made  the  instrument  faf*hit>n- 
able,  for  15  years  later,  in  1761,  Goldsmith's 
fine  ladies  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  who  con- 
fined their  conversation  to  the  most  fashionable 
topics,  '  would  talk  of  nothing  but  high  life  and 
high  lived  company  .  .  .  pictures,  taste,  Shak- 
speare,  and  the  mu«{cal  i/laMeg'  That  they  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  better  persons  than  Lady 
Blarney  and  the  Hon.  Carolina  VVilelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  is  evident  from  the  testimony  of  Franklin. 
He  came  to  London  in  1757,  and  writing  <m 
July  13,  176a,  to  Padre  Beccaria  at  Turin,  he 

■  Two  'thftttilUe  knd  accantc  wotki  InilbpenMble  to  lite  itadeot 
(if  musiral  hl^C'iT'. 

:  .^if  Uriirni  AdTcrUttt'  ot  Uib  il3,tm,  and  Wali^olc'i  letter  to 
Mmuu.  Much  'M. 


tells  him  of  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Puckeridge  and 
of  Mr.  Del-vval,  F.R.8.  who  fixed  their  gliT* 
in  order  on  a  table,  tuned  them  by  putting  in 
more  or  less  water,  and  played  them  by  passing 
the  finger  round  the  brims.  Franklin's  practical 
mind  saw  that  this  might  be  greatly  improved, 
and  he  acconlingly  constructed  an  instrument  in 
which  the  bells  or  bosons  of  glass  were  ranged 
or  strung  on  an  iron  spindle,  the  largest  and 
dee]>est- toned  ones  on  the  left,  and  gradually 
mounting  in  pitch  according  to  the  usual  musical 
scale.  The  lower  edge  of  the  ba^omi  dipped  into 
a  trough  of  water.  The  spindle  was  made  to 
revolve  by  a  trea<Ue.  It  carried  the  basotu 
round  with  it,  and  on  applying  a  finger  to  their 
wet  txlges  the  sound  was  pnxluced.  The  follow- 
ing cut  is  reducetl  froiu  the  engraving  in  Fnuik- 
liu  s  letter  (Sparks's  ed.  vL  245}. 


TTie  ewential  difference  between  thio  !n<«tra- 
ment  and  the  former  oneH  was  ( i  )  that  the  pitch 
of  the  tone  was  pro«iuced  by  the  size  of  the 
glasses,  and  not  by  their  containing  more  or  less 
water;  an<l  {2)  that  chonls  could  be  pniduced 
of  as  many  notes  as  the  fingers  could  reach  at 
once.  Franklin  calls  it  the  '  -\rmonica.'  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  generally  known  as  *  Har- 
monica.' The  first  great  player  on  the  new  in- 
strument Wiis  Miss  Mari.tiine  Davies,  who  had  a 
Eurupeart  fame,  and  played  music  ccjmp<wed  for 
her  by  Hasne.  Another  cclebnited  jHjrfonner  was 
Marianna  Kirchgassner,  a  blind  mu^ici.an.  Site 
vinited  Vienna  in  1 791,  and  inteiested  Mozart  so 
nmch  that  he  wrote  an  Ad»gio  and  Rondo  in  C 
for  harmonica,  flute,  ohov,  viola,  and  c^-llo,  which 
she  played  at  her  concert  on  June  19  (Kiichel. 
No.  617).  .Skett  hcM  of  his  for  another  Quintet  in 
the  same  key  are  also  in  existence.  Kirchgassner 
was  in  London  in  1 794,  an<l  a  new  Itannooiia 
is  said  to  have  been  built  for  her  by  FKiscbel 
a  German  mechanician.  In  England  tho  io- 
strument  appi*ars  U)  have  bein  little  if  at  all 
used  during  the  present  century.  In  Saxony  ami 
Thuringia  however  it  was  widely  |>opular ;  at 
Dresden,  Naumaiin  playetl  it,  and  wrote  6  txmatas 
for  it.  At  Darmstadt  a  hanaonica  fumie'l  a 
part  of  the  Court  orchestra ;  the  I'rinces«  Loiiite, 
aflerwarrls  Grand  Duchetie,  wa«  a  proficient  upoo 
it,  and  C.  F.  Pohl,  aen^  the  i'rincuw  s  luasto-v 
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was  engftgeJ  ttscluaiTely  for  tlM  iutnuneat  tm  ' 

late  as  1818.  1 

Attempt* hnvL  li. .  n  made  to  improve  or  modify 
the  harmonica  by  Hubstituting  a  violin  bow  for  i 
the  hand,  or  by  retlncing  the  peculiarly  pene- 
tratiug  anrl  ext-iting  tone  which  is  eaid  to  be  so 
prejudio*!  to  the  nenrea  of  plajwa — but  without  | 
•Qooen.   An  aoooant  of  tbeae  and  of  maeh  more  • 
than  can  Ix?  inclu>le  1  iu  this  short  statement  will 
be  found  in  C.  k\  Fohl'a  '  Zur  Geaohtchte  der  j 
Glaaliannoiitea*  (YientMk,  1863).    One  Method 
only  exists  for  thin  instrument,  that  of  J.  C. 
Muiler,  Lei|izig,  17S8.    A  specimen  of  the  har>  j 
moniea.  bntlt  1^  Emanuel  FoU  of  KrdUts,  • 
Sohemi.-i,  is  in  the  S)utli  KensingUm  Miist  'im. 

The  following  little  piece  ior  the  Harmonica  , 
was  compoaed  by  Beethoven  for  the  'Leononi 
Prohaska'  of  his  friiinl  Duncker  in  (\r  t;. 

The  autogra|ih  i»  prcM  rvoil  in  the  Library  of  the 
Geielhichaft  der  Musikfreunda  at  ViMkiia,  and 
hm$  not  bafiwa  been  pubUahfld. 

F  ii-rUrh  ito  -h  nirkt  $ehUpprpd. 


I  111 


Blunw-ti  Jiir  [  \-\t^ 
umt  Trcu« 


J»til  Wnnn  Srh  iiur 
dir  W'  ihii 


'  The  name  Harmontf*  It  now  wed  Ibr  a  toy- 
instrument  of  plate*  of  glaaa  hung  on  (wo  tapes 
and  ^<t^ll(  k  with  hammers.  [Li.] 

HAilMONICHORD.  A  keyed  instrument  1 
IMM  fa  tSie      FHadrioh  KaafinwaB,  ttia  I 


celel)rate<l  nuisical  instrument  maker  of  Drewlen. 
In  its  fonn  it  rosembled  a  small  square  piano ; 
but  the  sound  waa  obtained  not  by  striking  the 
wires  with  hanuners,  but  by  the  friction  against 
them  of  a  revolving  cylinder  (as  in  the  ordinary 
hurdy-gurdy),  oover©<l  with  h  ailu  r,  and  rosined. 
This  cylinder,  whioh  in  the  etfect  it  produced 
•omewhat  resembled  the  bow  of  a  violin,  was  set 
in  motion  by  a  |>e«Lil  worked  by  the  foot  of  the 
player.  AU  gradations  of  tone,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  sweuing  or  dimiaishiiig  the  sound  upon 
a  Hii-t.iiiK  il  note  were  pro«luce<l  liy  tlit«  pn^ure 
of  the  hu^Rir.  For  this  instrument  W  eber  com- 
posed in  ibe  year  tSti  a  veiy  intenating  adagio 
and  rondo,  with  orcheiitral  accompaniment^  which 
is  published  by  Peters,  of  Leipzig.  Weber  wrote 
oonceniing  this  oompodtion— *It  was  an  iafiBraal 
pif  ^e  nf  work  ti  write  for  an  instrument  whose 
tone  iH  so  ^>eculiar  and  strange  that  one  has  to 
call  to  one  s  aid  the  liveliest  imagination  to  bring 
it  suitably  forwanl  in  ooiiiliiiKiti"ii  with  other  in- 
struments. It  in  a  couhIii  of  the  hurmonicA,  and 
has  this  peculiarity,  that  with  every  sustained  note 
its  octave  is  prominently  heani.'  On  the  printetl 
title  p^e  it  is  said  to  be  '  for  Hannoniubord  or 
Harmonium.^  This,  however,  is  an  addition  of 
the  publisher ;  as  not  only  are  the  two  instru- 
ments totally  distinct,  but  the  physhannonica,  the 
predecessor  of  the  hannoniuni^  was  not  invented 
till  aV)out  fifteen  years  later.  [E.  P.] 

HARMONICON,  The,  a  monthly  musical 
periodical  edited  by  W.  A^Tton.  commenced 
January  1823.  and  cntinued  until  S<  |(t'  riilK,T 
i8j{3.  It  contained  ably  written  memoirs  of 
eminent  musicians,  some  of  the  earlier  being  so- 
coni|i:iii'r'il  by  I'ntjraved  portraiLs,  ("^.>-,iy!»,  rtiviows 
of  new  music,  correspoudenoe,  criticisms  of  musi- 
cal perfbrmanoee  of  all  Idods,  foreign  mosfcal 
news,  information  on  all  subjects  interesting  to 
musicians,  and  original  and  selected  vocal  and 
instrumental  music.  It  was  of  quarto  sise,  fall 
2  2  voIh.,  and  is  the  best  moncsl  peri«N]icaI  ever 
published  in  England.  [W.H.H  ] 

HARMONICS,  tones  of. higher  pitch  which 
accompany  every  perfect  musical  sound  in  a 
regular  hi  rif x  As  they  ft.«rend  thev  diminisli  in 
intensity,  and  appn)ximate  in  pitch.  If  the 
piano  be  opened  and  a  note — say  D  in  the  bass- 
be  struek  smartly  and  kept  down,  00  listening' 
attentively  a  succession  01  faint  soimds  will  be 
heard,  apparently  'rising  out  of  the  principal 
sound  and  Boating  round  it.  These  are  the 
harmonics.  They  are  really  constituents  of  tiM 
main  musical  t<jnc,  and  are  produced  by  the' 
concurrent  vibration  of  the  aliquot  parto  of  tha 
string.  Henoe  Helmheltz  proposes  to  call  tiiem' 
'partial  tones'  {ParlutU  'in  \  Tliis  term  is  no 
doubt  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as  above  the 
tenth  det^ree  most  of  tbeae  nofeea  ibnn  intenrala 
dissonant  from  the  prima  nota  and  also  from  carh 
other,  and  thus  become  paroeptibly  inharmonic. 
On  tha  beet  mostcal  Instrmnants,  howerer,  these 
hii,'h  iuhannniii'-  ti>neH  aru  not  reaclud,  tlie 
vibratoiT  impulse  being  exhausted  on  the  prime 
note  and  the  lower  hanwmics^  whUdi  are  consonant 
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both  wiih  the  prime  note  end  anioag  theniHf  Ives. 
At  tlie  MUM  time  the  muJler  the  aliquot  parts 
Ixoi'iiic  in  tlic  aj<(«  nding  series,  the  less  easily 
are  they  set  in  a  state  of  eepermte  vibration. 
Okmnequently  these  hij^h  dtHooant  haimoutoe  are 
«li»tiiictly  aucliblf  only  i  ii  liiLrlily  n--<nii;int  iiiLtalHe 
iostruments,  such  as  tliu  eymUals,  bell,  oud 
triangle,  and  for  pimotioal  parpoees  llie  old  term 
bannnnic  anxwers  as  well  ax  the  tenn  'partial.' 

A  f<  vv  inhtnimentM,  nuch  as  the  tuuing  fork 
and  the  wide  stopped  organ  pipe,  practically 
yield  no  hannonicn.  The  human  voice,  the 
haniiouitini,  aud  all  orcheBtral  instruments,  are 
rich  in  thfin — the  hianan  voice  probably  the 
richest  of  all;  but  natuva  haa  io  adinii»bly 
compounded  them  that  H  h  very  difficalt  to 
analyse  them  Kri.  ntifirally.  Itaim  au  ilihtinj^'nished 
hannonios  in  the  human  voice  aa  early  as  the 
begltmint;  of  the  laat  eentoiy. 

HarmonicR  natiimlly  reinforce  thn  funilamentiil 
aound,  in  which  case  their  extent  and  distribution 
lai^ly  influence  the  httaulty  aad  the  quality  of 
the  soiiuil.  'I'hfv  niay,  hoiwever,  in  many  instances, 
be  produced  singly  by  mechanically  checking  the 
vibration  of  the  fundamental  note.  In  this 
relation  they  constitute  an  important  praoUcal 
department  in  must  orchestral  instruments. 

Law  of  Ilarmoniet.  A  sonorous  body  not 
only  vibratea  as  »  whole  but  in  each  of  its 
■evend  fractions  or  aliquot  parts,  ^, 

f' 


By  oombiiuiig  and  transpoaing  these  notea  into 
one  octave  we  get  the  fbllowuig  aeale 


and  so  ou  at  the  vmw  time ;  an( 


i '  i>  i>  i' 
d  each  of 


these  parts  gives  a  separate  note,  the  ^  yield- 
tag  the  octave,  the  ^  the  fifth,  the  \  the  double 

octave,  the  ^  the  third  above  the  double  oct-we, 
and  so  on.  The  following  scheme  or  diagram, 
taken  from  Momigny,  ahowa  the  hannonics  of 
the  o)>en  string  G  on  (ha  violoooeUo  up  to  thir- 
teen places ; — 

:2*t 


i 


s 


Here  the  bottom  G  is  produced  by  the  vibra- 
tion of  the  whole  Htring.  The  two  Gs  next 
above  areproduced  by  the  vibration  of  the  two 
halvea.   llie  three  Da  next  above  by  the  vibra- 

tion  iif  tli'  tlirce  thinly  ;  .uhI  »o  on.  Thus  the 
diagram  repreeents  the  whole  of  the  notes  pro- 
duced by  the  vihiationa  of  the  whole  string  and 
its  various*  sectionK  up  to  its  one  fourtwnth  part. 

In  this  scheme  the  tirst  F  (counting  upwards), 
the  C  a  fiflHi  nbovo  it»  aad  the  topmost  notes  E 
and  F,  are  more  or  If-sn  fanUv.  In  practically 
de<iucing  the  iliatoiiic  Kcale  iruui  litis  bcheme, 
theae  intervals  have  to  be  cometod  by  the  ear. 
By  inspection  of  this  scheme  we  diacover  the 
intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale  in  the  fidlowing 


i 


ft  t 


etc 


From  this  scale  may  obviously  be  deduce*!  the 
ohuida  of  the  third,  fifth,  aeventh,  and  ninth. 


which  is  the  scale  of  C  major  aacending  fmn 
dominant  to  dominant.  As  the  same  thing 
hapi>enB  in  othi  r  ki  yj*.  we  have  thus  proved  the 
law  that  the  intervals  of  each  scale  are  senefated 
by  Ha  domfaiant.  Hie  domhumt,  not  Uw  toue^ 
is  therefore  the  Inie  r«Kit  of  the  whole  wr.nle. 

Practical  t^'ect  of  Harmonic*  heard  $imul' 
tantouiiy  witk  the  fimdammial  note.  Thm  haf 
monies  n<it  only  determine  the  diatonic  intervals, 
but  to  some  exteut  tlie  intrmity  and,  as  has  K-en 
lately  proved  by  Helmholtz,  the  f/'tn/i/y  of  musical 
toll.  H.  Oil  applying  the  ear  the  soundhole  of 
a  violin  during  a  long  crescendo  on  one  note,  the 
reinforcement  of  the  tone  by  tha  gradual  addiUon 
of  the  higher  and  more  mm^n^  harmoniai  ii 
distinctly  pf>rce|)tible.  Tbe  principle  and  the 
effect  are  precisely  the  aame  in  creswndo 
produced  by  the  addition  of  the  mixture  stops 
on  an  organ.  The  hmdeat  mnaieal  inauuiuaut^ 
rirttria  jHiriha*,  are  those  in  which  the  hijjhe*t 
harmonics  predominate,  e.g.  the  cymbals,  triai^lc^ 
bell,  and  gong. 

The  effect  of  harmonics  on  the  qnalitr  <i 
musical  sounds  is  easily  teoted  by  caret ully  com- 
paring the  tonea  of  an  old  and  a  new  violin.  In 
the  former  the  strontf  viliration.-*  of  the  funiLv 
mental  note  and  the  lower  harmonics  leave  but 
little  force  to  be  expended  on  the  higher  snd 
noisier  harmonics :  in  the  latter  the  fundamental 
note  and  lower  harmonics  are  capable  of  absorb- 
ing less  of  the  force,  which  is  transmitted  t"  tin- 
upper  hainuHUGii^  and  producea  n  haiah  quality  of 
sound.  When  tiie  fbndamental  note  and  loim* 
hannonicn  predominate  in  the  t4>ne.  the  (iiKilitvi-i 
soft  and  flute-like ;  when  the  oombiuatiun  iit  well 
balanced  by  tba  addition  of  tiiefatiennediate  hsr- 
monics  up  to  the  sixth,  the  quality  is  rich  snd 
sonorous;  when  the  highest  harmonics,  alore 
the  dxth  and  aeventh,  predominate,  the  qaility 
is  harHh  and  screaming.  When  the  high  di«o- 
nant  harmonics  are  productil  in  a  tolerably  evea 
and  continuous  stream  of  sound,  the  quality  i< 
said  to  be  '  metallic'  If  an  instrument  is  ill* 
strung  or  oot  of  order  the  harmonic  scale  ii 
dbturbe<l ;  and  the  harsh,  uncertain,  and  im-^^ulAr 
tones  which  it  yielda  oonsiat  <tf  harmonici  out  of 
their  true  ptaoe.  Laaa  vailad  eon^iarlaaDa  naylw 
obtained  on  the  stopa  of  «B  oma.  Wide  pipM, 
yielding  a  dull,  heftvy  tOM^  lutvo  virtually  no 
harmoiuca.  In  the  tone  of  namwar  open  pipes 
the  harmonics  up  to  the  ^^xtb  can  be  detected 
by  tbe  aid  of  Helmholtz'it  resonators.  IHpes 
contcally  narrowed  at  the  u[>{w  r  end,  such  m 

coinjKv-e  the  ^>t^1]lM  c.illed  Gem>honi.  S;ilici'<nskl, 
an<l  ypit/  tlute,  yield  i^trong  inUniie<iiato  har- 
monics, which  render  the  t<-me  bright,  though 
perceptibly  thin.  The  Rohr- flute  is  so  con- 
structed as  greatly  to  reinforce  the  fifth  harmonie 
(ij  octaves  above  the  prime  note^.  The  lui'-^' 
quality  of  aound,  atiob  aa  ia  yiolded  by  the  totter 
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reed-ctopa,  hy  violins  of  »  certain  build,  And  by 
the  ebrinet,  buKxm,  etc..  is  produced  by  the 

I«n-flominance  of  the  uneven  harmonics  {if,  y^,  f , 
etc ).  On  ihe  luuiuoiuum  th«se  uneven  bar- 
uhmbIos  are  stronger  than  the  eren  ones.  Tlie 
peculiar  tinkling'  ton>  s  nF  the  zither  ariso  from 
the  high  uneven  harmooics  yielded  by  its  com- 
paratively thidc  metal  strings. 

If  a  ainper  pnaluceB  a  low  note  crucfndo 
asainst  a  reflecting  surface,  the  hannooics  become 
distiiictly  audible.  If  the  note  is  prodnoed  partly 
throni^'h  tlu-  iiosf,  the  uneven  harmonic*  [kt- 
ceptibly  preUuminute.  The  numbtr  of  upj>er 
harmonics  in  the  human  voice  is  very  ^reat : 
and  they  are,  acconlinu'  to  Hehnhulta^  diBtiaol 
anil  powerful  in  their  whole  range. 

P radical  use  of  titujU  Harmonic  tonet  on 
atringed  iutitruruentg.  Harmonics  may  be  singly 
produced  by  varying  the  |M»iut  of  contact 
with  the  bow,  or  (3)  by  slightly  pressing  the 
string  at  the  nodes,  or  divisions  of  its  aliquot 
parts  ^,  etc.).  (i)  In  the  first  case,  ad- 
vancing' the  bow  from  the  usual  pl.icc  where 
the  fundamental  note  is  produced,  towards  the 
Inridge,  the  whole  scale  of  harmonics  may  be 
produced  in  sucoeHMiun.  on  an  old  and  highly 
resonant  instnunent.  Tiie  emnloyment  of  this 
means  prodooes  the  effect  caUed  *sq1  ponticdlo.' 
[See  ruNTicKi-L".""  (a)  Tho  production  of  har- 
monics by  the  flight  pressure  of  the  finger  on 
the  open  string  is  mora  nseful.  When  produced 
by  pressing  Kli'^'litlv  I'n  the  vr\riniis  nodes  of  the 
open  Btringb  they  are  called  '  Natural  iiarmonicii.' 
In  the  following  example  the  lower  notes  repre- 
sent the  fingering,  the  upper  ones  the  efieot>— 

SeoUkAir. 
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Natural  harmonics  are  occasionally  emi  loycd 
pixdoato  on  the  violin  and  violoncello,  and  are  an 
unportaat  reeowce  in  harp  mnsie.  Aceorate 

violinists  are  disinclined  to  uho  them,  because 
the  player  has  no  control  over  their  exact  in- 
tmnliMi,  which  is  rigidly  determine<l  by  that 

of  the  open  string;  and  the  tones  of  the  open 
strings,  which  are  tuned  by  perfect  fifths,  are  in 
certain  scales  slightly  dissonant.  In  the  key  of 
G.  for  instance,  tho  harTnf)nica  of  the  first  or  E 
string  are  Hlightly  dissonant,  though  they  are 
perfaot  in  the  key  of  A. 

Artificial  hannonicH  are  pnxluced  by  8to|ipi%g 
the  string  with  tho  finst  or  secoml  hnger,  and 
thus  nuking  an  artificial  '  nut,'  and  then  sli;;htly 
preK<dng  the  node  with  the  fourth  finger.  By 
this  means  harmonics  in  perfect  intonat*jon  can 
bo  praduoed  ia  all  ica!ai,  Eiample— 
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Artificial  fIanHonie$t 
Ath  string. 

For  the  entire  theory  of  artificial  harmonics  in 
single  and  double  scales  see  '  L'Art  de  .Joucr  da 
Violon  de  Paganini'  by  Guhr.  They  can  how- 
ever only  be  produced  by  using  thin  strings,  and 
are  little  employed  by  the  be«t  writers.  In 
modem  music  tlioy  are  designated  by  an  open 
note  of  this  «l  fctm.  (See  the  Andante  of 
Joadlim^B  Concerto,  etc.) 

Pntetkal  use  of  sit^  harmonic  tones  on  wind 
intlntmentt.  As  in  the  case  of  stringed  in- 
struments, the  liarninnica  of  wind  int^truments 
naturally  reinforce  the  prime  note,  but  are 
separable  fiom  it  bjr  artfooial  means.  In  wind 
instruments  this  is  done  by  varying  the  intensity 
or  the  direction  of  the  air  current  from  the 
mouth,  which  seta  in  vibration  the  air-column  in 
the  tube,  so  as  t<>  throw  tlie  airciluinn  into 
vibrating  portions  of  different  lengths,  as  in  the 
ciusc  of  tile  aliquot  parts  of  a  string.  The  fisbetto 
voice  consists  t>f  harmonic  octiives  of  the  natural 
voice.  All  the  notes  of  the  flute  al^jve  the  lowest 
octave  are  harmonic  octaves,  twelftlis,  and  double 
octaves  of  the  lower  notei.  Like  the  corre- 
sponding harmonics  on  the  oboe  and  clarinet, 
these  tones  are  protluced  by  overblowing.  Brass 
instruments  are  richest  in  the  j^ractical  employ- 
ment of  harmonics.  Any  brass  instrument,  such 
as  the  hunting  horn  or  military  bugle,  yieMiiii,' 
one  fiondamental  not^  yields  Uie  fiuniliar  har- 
mondesesle 


Ytoflaiata  are  well  aware  that  the  longer  the 
atriaig  In  proportion  to  its  tliicknesH,  the  greater 
the  nnmber  of  upper  harmonics  it  can  be  made 
to  yield,  afmilarty,  the  longer  theinbeof  a  hnas 

instrument,  the  higher  does  the  series  of  its 
practicable  harmonic  tones  ascend.  The  old 
Freaeh  horn  eonsblB  nmply  of  a  conical  tube  of 
great  length,  which  readily  yields  the  scale  of 
harmonic  inturvals.  They  are  produced  by  gently 
varying  the  dogree  and  diieetian  of  the  current 
of  air.  The  dissonant  notes  (f ,  ^V'  Tir»  "rj) 
the  scale  are  to  some  extent  corrected,  and  some 
of  the  missing  tones  are  supplio<l  by  introduefalip 
the  hand  into  the  bell.  ]\Ie<  hiinical  appliances 
have  been  contrived  for  the  samt!  purjKwes.  On 
the  trumpet  the  tabe  ia  extended  for  the  same 
[)nrpoH<>H  by  meauB  of  *  alido.  [See  Horn. 
Tkumpet,  etc.]  [E.J.P.] 
HARMONIC  IKSnrunON.  [SeeABOTiA 
Rooms.] 

HARMONIC  STOPS  are  craaD  atop^,  the 
upper  pip^a  of  whioh  do  not  prodaee  tba  aonnd 
that  would  ba  aipectadi  havh^  Ngard  to  thefar 
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leiigtli,  }>tit  the  nrfarc  to  that  souiul.  Tliey  have 
bftjii  known  in  (ienuany  for  nearly  two  humlred 
years.  The  '  violoncello,  8  feet  pitch '  on  the 
Pedal  or^ran  at  VVeingarten,  nuuie  in  the  first 
half  of  last  century,  u  in  reality  1 6  feet  in 
length,  of  tin.  and  3 1  inchesi  in  diameter. 

Uannooio  stop*  omvo  in  recent  yean  oome 
into  great  fkroor,  in  the  fint  instance  throuf^h 
the  careful  and  Huccesnful  ezperimonts  of  the 
eminent  French  builder,  M.CavaiUM^'ull,  of  Pari«. 
Guided  by  the  (het  tluit  perfornieni  upon  wind 
instruments  exercise  a  fjn  ator  pressurt'  of  wind 
fur .  the  production  of  the  higher  noteti  than 
Una  lower,  tlie  i^ve  ingeniooe  boiMeni  applied 
the  Bann'  i>riiirij)le  to  wMue  of  their  organ  reg't^ 
iUUf  with  the  most  excellent  result.  In  this 
Bunner  tbey  prodnoed  the  stopfl — moat  of  which 
have  been  nattinilised  in  Kn^'land — culled  'Flute 
}lann<ini(|ue,  8  pied.-*,' '  Flute  OctavianCe,  4  pieds,' 
'Trompette  Hanuoniqne.  8  pledfl«*ete.  At  fimt 
only  a  few  exp  riiuental  jtipe-s  were  made  to 
teat  the  soundnuu  of  the  theory,  for  the  re- 
■ictnaoe  prcaented  to  the  flnger  1^  the  highly 
rornpreKsed  air  was  bo  exceniTe  as  to  prevent 
their  a<l(>ptiun  in  |iractice  ;  but  the  invention  of 
th*-  Pneumatic  lever  removed  this  objection,  and 
ilannonic  Stope  Mid  the  Pneumatic  attachment 
were  introduced  together  for  the  first  time,  in 
f'a\aill»?'8  fine  organ  in  the  abbey  church  of 
St.  Denis,  niAr  Paris,  finished  in  1841.  Very 
effective  Harmonie  Flutes,  thoi^h  naturally  less 
powerful,  are  fre'|uently  Toioed  upon  a  wind  of 
the  onlinary  strength  whoD  there  is  a  copious 
supply  of  it.  [E.J.H.] 

HARMON  IC  UNION. THB.  AaodetybMed 

on  subscriptions,  'for  the  performance  of  sacreil 
and  secular  music  both  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modem  Sohoolti,'  and  particularly  of  living  com- 
posers, with  Soloe,  Chorus  and  Orchestra.  The 
ftrst  proposal  was  iasued  in  July.  1853,  Mr. 
Benedict  was  chotten  conductor,  and  Mr.  TMagn)ve 
leader ;  the  oonoerts  took  place  at  Exeter  Hall, 
and  tiie  snbserfptiott  was  £3  3  {>er  head.  Tlie 
first  w.iH  huld  on  Deo.  17,  i>>5i,  the  programme 
being  Motet  No.  6,  J.S.  Bach,  and  the  oratorio 
of  Joseph  by  C.  E.  Horsley.  Others  followed 
at  about  a  months  iiiter\;il  until  Feb.  23,  1SS4, 
which  ap|>ean  to  have  been  the  date  of  the  last. 
Many  new  wotlEs  were  broogfat  ISorward,  sueh  as 
Horsky'K  Joseph  :  Macfarren's  Lenora  ;  Pier^m's 
Jeruitaiem:  F.  Mori's  Fridolin;  Symphony 
minor)  by  C.  £.  Stephens^besides  tho  Messiah, 
Aois  and  Calatea  (with  Miflsart'a  a<'coinp.ini- 
ments),  Alexander's  Feast,  Ruins  of  Atht  n>i, 
Elijah,  Walpoigisaigfatt  Midsammer  Night's 
Dream,  et'^.  [G.] 

HARMON  1E»  the  French  and  German  wtml 
fbr  the  wind  instrmnents  of  the  ordiestra.  Mth 

siqw  d'h'triiioiitr  <>r  I/armOHie  viunik  in  music 
written  for  wiud-band  alone,  such  as  Meudels- 
•ohn's  overture  in  C,  op.  34.  MeyoilMsr**  Fackel- 
tmzn.  etc    The  otigio  of  the  tenn  is  not 

known.  [G.] 

HARMONIUM  {Yr^nch,  tXaoOrgneexpretsif). 
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of  which  arc  pro<Iuced  by  thin  tongues  of  bras* 
bteel,  set  in  periodic  motion  by  prtrs-iure  of  a;r. 
an<l  called  '  vibrators.'     They  are  known  also 
as  '  free  reeds' ;  reeds,  because  their  principle  is 
that  of  the  shepherd's  pipe ;  free,  because  tbey 
do  not  entirely  clot<e  the  openings  in  which  the^- 
vibrate  at.  any  period  of  their  movemont.  while 
those  generally  used  in  the  organ,  loiowii  ss 
'beating  or  htrikio:/  reed."*,'  cloi'e  the  orifice  a*, 
eaeh  pulsation.   It  is  not  howevo-  tho  vibra- 
tion of  tho  tongne  itmlf  that  wo  b*r  the 
tone  :  according'  to  lleltnholtz  this  is  duo  to 
escape  of  the  air  in  pufTit  near  its  point,  the 
rapidity  of  altematioii  of  the  puffs  detfilttrn^ 
the  pitch.    Tlie  limlre  of  the  note  is  conditioned 
in  the  first  place  by  this  opening,  and  thcaa  by  the 
size  and  form  of  the  diannel  abovo  the  tengoe 
and  its  pillet  hoi**,  throuLrh  which  the  air  im- 
mediately pa8»e8.    The  Uarmouium  is  Uie  mo-t 
modem  of  keyed  inttrumoiltt^  if  we  include  the 
nearly  related  American  Onci.vjr.  in  which  the 
vibrator  is  set  in  motion  by  reverse  power,  that 
is  by  drawing  in  the  air;  for  if  we  go  back 
to  the  earliest  att^-mpts  to  make  instriim«>r.T<»  of 
the  kind  we  are  ^^till  within  the  19th  century. 
The  usefulness  and  convenience  of  the  haiw^ 
'nium  have  gone  far  to  establish  it,  almost  as  a 
rival,  in  a  commercial  sense,  to  the  pianoforte. 
It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  to  regard  the 
harmonium  only  m  ft  hnody  oabetitute  for  the 
organ,  and  this  has  been  Ibsttted  by  interested 
[>ersons  to  the  detriment  of  its  individuality  and 
the  loss  of  the  perception  that  it  haa  rrsson  to 
exist  from  its  own  merits  as  •  musical 
ment.    It  it»  true  that  likt-  tli-  .Tijan  the 
of  the  harmonium  may  be  sustained  at  one  , 
so  long  as  tho  Itoyt  are  kept  down,  and  variety 

of  t'linhre  is  obtained  by  iisin^  tho  stops;  hut 
when  tlie  Fxpression  stop  is  used,  by  Which  the 
air  reservoir  Is  cut  off  and  tho  prcsmue  made 
to  depend  entirely  upon  the  man.i^nient  of  the 
bellow  s,  the  harmonium  gains  the  power  of  in- 
<•!  t-ase  and  <locre.i«e  of  time  under  this  control  of 
the  jilayer,  who  by  the  treadles  can  '..Taduate  the 
condennation  of  the  wind  almost  as  a  violin-, 
player  manages  his  tone  by  the  bow.  To  ass 
this  p>wer  artif-tically  tho  harmonium  -  player 
must  have  skill  ;  and  few  take  to  this  instru- 
ment with  anything  like  the  high  *^Jin»f*l  aim 
with  which  the  pianoforte  and  violin  are  studied. 
There  is  however  no  reason  that  there  should 
not  lie  a  school  of  compoHers  and  players  cnm- 
petent  to  rsaliso  and  deveky  tho  individaal 
chsriu^  of  the  instrument. 

The  history  of  the  harmonium  ia  istinatefy 
connected  with  that  of  the  difi'erakt  wind  hsr> 
monioas  which  from  the  nradcal  fruit  and  baby 
trumpets  of  Nuremberjj.  to  acconlinns  anil  ron- 
oertinae»  have  during  the  past  fifty  years  had 
such  extensive  popularity.  CTnKlte  as  the  whole 
tribe  of  n^ed  ori^'ans  have  bt  on  t  i  any  notion  of 
music  that  pertained  to  ancient  Greece,  it  is  not 
a  little  surprising  that  a  laigo  voeabDlaiy  of 
Greek  names  should  have  been  »doj>t><<!  tj->  de 
scribe  them.  The  first  name,  and  one  still  in 
01%  that  ofOiyne  iipewlf,  was  doo  to  ftlVwdK 
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man,  Oreni^,  who,  according  to  Fetis  (Fabrica- 
ton  dets  Instrumenta  de  Mutsi(|ue,  Paris  1855), 
very  early  in  thii«  century  ima^ned  the  construc- 
tion of  »  keyboard  iaitmmeiit.  which,  by  tongues 
of  metal  vibnitiii;  under  Tenable  preaiurea  of 
atmosphere,  shotild  give  n«a«cr/«,  or  varjnng  in- 
tenaitiee  of  aound.  His  tongues  were  not '  beat- 
ings' bnt  'free*  reeds,  having  an  alternative 
movement,  the  energy  dt  pcmliiii,'  upon  the  den- 
sity of  the  air^urrent  ati'ectinu  them.  It  wa« 
not  a  novel  principle,  ftir  the  Chineee  ekeny  might 
liave  Biigt^sted  the  employment  of  it ;  but  Ihj 
this  as  it  may,  F^tis  iutorms  us  that  GreuitS 
never  Mnimed  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  il 
The  •Xperinienta  of  Sebnstmn  Frnnl  witli  fne 
Mode.  <H  Whidl  Grvtry  tlumght  ho  uim-h,  wt  ru 
alraady  known.  A  few  yaant  later  thiiu  taeiw, 
about  rSi.j  «*<.me  say,  ami  fjuite  iii'lt  penilt  iitly, 
£«ohenba<.-h  of  Kovnig»hoven  in  Bavaria  invented 
m  keyboard  instrument  with  vibrators,  which  he 
iiariK  d  '  Orgnno-violiue.'  Thi  n  Ix-tran  tlie  (Im  k 
era.  In  1816  Schlimbach  uf  Uhrdrutf,  inipruviiig 
npon  Esehenbacfa,  ptodaoed  the  iGoline.  The 
next  step  wai*  an  apparatus  for  continuous  wind, 
by  Voit  of  Schweiufurt,  who  called  his  instru- 
ment iGolodicon.  In  181 S  Anton  Hiickel  of 
Vienna  constructed  a  diminutive  seuline  as  an 
instrument  to  be  used  with  a  pianoforte,  bring- 
ing it  out  tkJ*  I'hvfiharmonica,  This  bellows- 
lurmonica  Professor  Payer  took  with  him  to  Paris 
in  1833,  and  several  imitatloiw  were  made  of  it, 
<Hie  of  which,  the  Aerophone  of  Christian  Diet?, 
waa  deecribed  by  him  in  the  6th  volume  of  tlie 
Revue  Mnsienle  (Paris  1899).  Beturmng  to 
(Jennany,  Heich  of  Fiirth.  near  Nun'mlH-n,'.  i>ro-  j 
duced  at  Munich  in  1830  timbre  registers  imi- 
tatittf  tbe  elartnel  and  bcMoon,  Tlie  i6-fnot  or 
<K  t  ivf  <!' <  [  I  r  n-^'istcr  Fi  tis  attributes  to  Four- 
ueaux  pere  of  Pans,  1 836.  The  Melophone 
came  out  at  the  Paris  Exhibiticm  of  1834,  and 
was  proba!>lv  ni.-uU"  liy  .Tarfpiet.  whom  the  same 
authoiitjy-  quotes  as  tiie  only  maker  of  nielo- 
pbonaa  m  1855.  Eliewhera  we  read  of  an  Mo- 
l<>dicf>n  with  bent  tongues,  and  of  a  Terpodion 
with  tongues  of  wood ;  of  an  vEolophone,  an 
Adelphonc,  an  Adtaphonon,  an  Harmonikon, 
and  a  Hanuonine ;  of  MelmliuniB.  ^^^ulians,  and 
I'anorgues ;  of  the  Poikilorgue  of  M.  (."availle- 
Coll,  etc.  In  England  keylxjard  hanuonicas 
with  bellows  were  known  by  the  name  of  Sera- 
phine,  which  was  not  a  harmonium,  fWr  it  had 
no  channels  for  the  tongnts.  The  .  M.-st  English 
patCTt  for  a  seraphine  is  that  of  Myers  and 
8torer,  dated  July  30.  1839.- 

It  mu»l  hv  renieml)ered  that  nearly  all  these 
inatrunients  had  but  one  complete  set  of  vibraton 
to  a  keyboard.  The  Organico^  a  tentative  in- 
strument of  Alt  xaixlre  Debaiti  (born  1S09,  lUed 
1877),  had  two  notes  an  octavo  apart  on  each 
key.  To  this  remarkable  medumioian  wa^  due 
the  gatherini,'  up  the  work  of  all  hi«  prtdf  e^Hors 
and  uniting  four  stops  on  one  keybo.ird  to  pro- 
doee  tibie  Hannonimn.  Ifia  flnt  pntent  ibr  thia 

■  VMt  MaBshf«U  rrtidaed  for*  lht»«Mi  tlsi^  Is  th«  offMi.  wHh 
»iuMl»  — d  nwU  >w    as  — a.    Wshtor  si  U»Mt*wt  —< 


j  instrnment,  in  Paris,  is  dated  Aug.  9,  1840 
(Notabilitt-H  de  la  Fat^ture  Inntruuientale,  Viva 
1857).  Inventor  or  improver,  Debain  had  the 
great  merit  of  opening  the  path  to  contrasts  in 
colour  of  free-reed  tone,  by  means  of  various  siaed 
cliamii  ls  to  the  vibrators,  submitte'l  in  different 
registers,  to  one  keyboard.  It  was  however  un> 
fortunate  that  in  the  defence  of  his  ri|*1its  he  was 
imhited  to  secure  t<)  himself  the  ^^^>lc  privik-;,'e 
of  m\ug  the  name  Harmonium  in  France,  tlius 
forcing  other  makers  to  use  the  name  Organ, 
and  thus  to  add  ati'ither  «tone  Ut  the  cairn  of 
confusion  in  musical  instrument  nomenclature. 
Of  late  die  name  Reed<organ  has  tteen  used  to 
express  IxHh  tht-  }ianii  >ii!uni  aiiil  tin-  Anurican 
organ,  and  is  perltaps  the  W-.-l  way  out  of  n 
difficulty.  The  next  great  invention  after  Debatn 
— attributed  liy  F>'tis  to  the  Alexandres,  father 
and  son  — wii«  tiie  Kxjiression,  alrea4ly  mentioned, 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  testhetically  more 
vabiable  lianuouiuni.  Aiiotlu  r  major  inveiiti>'n 
Wins  that  of  Martin,  wlio  gave  lite  hannoniuuj, 
to  use  a  technical  term,  '  <|uieker  speech,*  i.e. 
made  the  sound  more  quickly  follow  the  descent 
of  the  key.  The  invention  is  known  as  'per- 
COHim.'  and  is  an  ailaptation  of  the  pianoforte 
escapenient.  by  which  a  little  hammer  strikes 
the  t<ingue  at  the  same  moment  that  it  receives 
the  im^>act  of  the  wind.  Another  invintion  of 
Martins,  termed  'prolongement,'  enables  tbe 
player  to  prolong  certain  notes  after  the  fingers 
have  quitted  the  keys.  Martin  <,'ovLrni>il  this 
by  knee  pedals,  but  it  is  now  usually  effected 
by  a  stop,  and  knodced  off  at  will  by  a  little  keel 
nioveuieut.  The  '  melo<ly-att;u-hiii«  nt '  «'f  ^\'il!iam 
Dawes,  patented  in  Loudon  1864,  Ixom  the  ed'eet 
of  making  the  mdody-note,  or  air,  when  in  the 
highest  part,  prrdmiiinate,  by  a  rontrivano-  that 
shut«  oil'  all  notes  beljw  tlie  highest  in  certain 
rwbters  of  a  combination.  lu  the  'i)edal- 
substitTite'  of  I^awes  and  I?ani.'<d<  n  this  is 
revensed,  and  the  lowest  note.-*  can  Ik;  made  to 
pnKlnininate  over  the  other  notes  of  a  b  ft  hand 
chord.  An  important  invention,  and  cnrions  iw 
bringing  the  pianoforte  touch  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  the  harmonium  keylKKtrd,  is  the  'double 
touch.'  invented  by  an  English  muKician,  Mr. 
Augubtus  L.  TanqJin,  In-fore  1855,  and  now 
introduced  systoniatically  in  the  faiiiouH  hanno- 
niums  of  Mustel  of  Paris,  and  of  Mr.  Gilbert  L. 
Bauer,  an  artistic  London  maker,  and  producing 
emphasised  or  strengthened  tones  by  a  greater 
depression  of  the  key.  Another  important  in- 
vention  of  the  greatest  ddicaoy  is  Mtntel'a 
'pneumatic  Imlance'  (Fremh  I>n«l,h  Kxpre^' 
Sion)— valves  of  delicate  construct  ion  acting  in 
the  wind  leeervoir,  and  keeping  the  pressure  of 
air  in  it  practically  equal,  io  that  it  oaunol 
possibly  be  overblown. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  stractoreof  the  hamo* 
niuni  it  I.h  sufficient  to  notice  externally  the 
keyboard  and  treadles  as  prominent  features. 
Tlie  latter  (a),  moved  by  the  feet  of  the  player, 
feed  the  bellows  ;  the  air  is  V>y  them  forced 
op  the  wind-trunk  Uf)  into  the  wind-ohest  (t), 
■ad  from  thenoe.  while  the  ttcpranleii*fllop  ia  aol 
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drawn,  into  the  re- 
servoir (/\  in  a 
contiuuuuH and  equal 
Itri^ni,  L'XcetiH  in 
which  is  obv  iated  by 
ftUischai^'e  pallet  (e) 

ir«lv«.  But  whtin 
the  upiMiIon  •  stop 

18  drawn  and  the 
expreMioa-bul«  (A) 
to  ih«  rMerroIr  ia 
c< in ^o< n  1  i' II llv  rl ><!>< -d , 
tbti  air  act«  directly 
Upon  tlie  vibrmtfln 
ortonir(io<«  <  in),frQm 
tlie  feeders  {c).  The 
entire  Anparatus  for 
the  wind  is  coverod 
hj  the  bellows-board 
(k),  coiit.iiir.n^'  tho 
viUvee  (j)  that  Admit 
the  wud  to  the 
difTcrentrom 
braton  or  xeed  cum* 
pMtmenla,  m  the 
»t<>|>.>  (0  ni.iy  l>e 
drawn.  Above  the 
bellowH-board  is  tin 
*pan*  (/\  «nni(>time> 
erruueuubly  called 
tlie  loiiiidboard,  a 
board  uf  graduated 
thick  noi^s  in  which 
arc  the  chunnbls  (n) 
— ettparate  chamben 
ef  air  to  eaeh  vfbra- 

■aid  before,  the  dif* 
hmoAHmbret.  The 

pr.  portiiins  <  .f  the  cliannrls  and  tnze  of  the  pallet- 
hulcs  are  t.<>iti<l  tniipiricully.  The  air  within  the 
channels.  ><  *  in  vibration  by  the  toi^iiei,ialiighly 
C'lmprossed.  Somotiin'^,  tt  gain  ipMW  amd  A 
ditfcreiit  ({iiality,  tlic-  t  liaiun  ltf 
with  their  tctngueH  an:  placed 
ii()right.  A  stop  ({)  being 
drawn  and  a  key  (7)  depressed, 
wiml  admitted  by  the  ao- 
t;on  to  tlie  tnii^ne  or  vihialw, 
and  e^cap•'8  i<y  tlir  pallet-hole 

{<i] — at  a  coiiijiarativjly  t  \cn 
pressure  ii'  it  cuuiett  from  thu 
leaerroir,  or  at  a  varying 
pressure  if,  as  already  ex- 
plained, the  expression-Btup 
is  drawn  and  the  wind  cooMa 
from  tlie  fci/ilors  direct. 

We  j^ive  a  cut  of  the  per- 
onwion  actioa  already  alluded 
to.  Here  q  is  the  key,  which 
on  bein/  depr«-s>t-d  sends 
down  a  '  pltiiii,'< t' (.a),  which 
aota  upon  a  little  esca|)ement 
aetioD*  wiUi  lever  ^b),  ham- 
'^0),  and«i(roff(tf);  mis 


fU  ned,  wUAl^ 

this  arrangement  ia 

struck  by  the  ham- 
mer and  aadsted  to 
move  at  the  moment 
the  wind  isadmitted. 

The  harmonium 
has  a  keyboard  of 
five  oemvta  al  9^ 
pikb.  Tbm 


i 


stops  ranrre  np  to 
ami  include  the  e  on 
the  first  line  of  the 
treble  stave ;  and  the 
treble  stops  range 
from  the  /  upwards 
— 39and  32  notesre- 
epectively — a  wider 
coiiipa^d  than  any 
other  wind  iostru- 
ment.  In  an  ordin- 
ary harmonium  the 
registers  or  row*  of 
vibrators  are  four  in 
number,  divided,  as 
jiiKt  Ktated,  ini  >  I'hm 
and  treble,  and  a^aia 
into  fnmt  and  back 
organB  aa  they  are 
teidmically  called. 
The  front  oitjpai  haa 
tiie  liiMmdatiea  and 
f  iller  tolled  rton^ 
the  back  oqgaa  taa 
imitation  and  mora 
reedy  stops.  TIhih.  addin?  tlie  French  nanei  aa 
they  are  Irequentlyto  be  met  with — 

Front.  No.  1.  Diapason  baas  and  Diapaaon 
tnbte— CIpr  A$lgUtk  and  Fldfe.    Mt.  pitch 

Xo.  2.  Bouniou  ]tA>>  and 
Double  Diapason  treble— 
Jhrn/ylim  and  CUuitulU.  t6> 
ft.  pitch. 

IW'k.  Xo.  3.  Clarion  haai 
and  Principal  treble— r2anaa 
and  Fifre.   4-ft.  pitch. 

No.  4.  Bassoon  baas  and 
Oboe  treble  —  Bauon  and 
Jftinfhoi*.  8-ft.  piteh. 

M.  ^^u^tel  retains  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  foundation 
stops  in  all  hannaaimBa ;  Mr. 
liauer  in  large  haimoniums 
has  doubled  them.  In  the 
lai]ge  Muatel  inatmnieaii 
other  st4i{>8  of  great  beauty 
are  added,  the  indisputable 
iBUndoetioa  of  their  ia§ad' 
ona  matter — 

Httrpe  SoiUennt.  Baas. 
1-11.  pitoh.   Two  naka  vt 
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vibrators,  out  of  tune,  the  one  a  beat  aharp,  the 
Other  a  Ixrat  Hat,  producing  a  tremulous  effect. 

Mutetlr.  Treble.   i6-ft.  pitch.  Nasal  quality. 

Voix  CcUste.  Treble.  i6-ft.  pitch.  Two 
HMika  with  soft  quality-. 

li'irpton.  Tn  }>]<■.  pitch.  N«Md  quality 
like  the  Mivseilf,  but  broader. 

The  'full  organ'  {yrmd  jtu)  is  n  dimralop 
giving^  inatantly  the  full  power  of  the  harmonium 
without  the  out-of-tune  ranks.  The  'percussion* 
has  to  do  with  the  diapason  only,  and  not  with 
•U  four  TOW*,  as  originally  applied  by  Maiiiii. 
Two  mechanical  stops— the  7Wmo/o,  whldi  Mli 
the  wind  in  nrntion  before  it  n  lu  hea  the  vibra- 
ton,  and  the  Hourdine,  which  shuts  off  a  portion 
of  tlie  whtd  that  would  reach  them,  may  be 
regarde<l  now  an  di.-c  urdo-l  in  all  harmoniums 
of  good  manutacture.  The  Swell  (reeit)  i» 
liko  tho  VeiMtian  awdl  in  the  organ.  It  ii 
usually  jil-MUHl  over  the  back  ori,':in,  and  is  con- 
iruUed  by  the  '  rueuinatic  Forttw,'  set  in  motion 
by  knee  pedals,  which  ofienatiieloavreahjr  extra 
pressure  of  wind  actini,'  urvm  pneumatic  kvcrs. 
The  front  organ  in  foreign  harmoniums  is  usually 
subdued  by  a  thin  boud  the  nndw  mitfiMe  of 
which  is  covered  with  sNvansdown  or  other  soft 
material;  this  is  replaced  iii  England  by  a 
oovattagrof  brawB  sheepskin  or  bttril*  also  Imed 
with  Bwansdown.  The  tonpies  are  not  uia<le 
of  ordinary'  Bhc-et  rolled  hr&aa ;  but  of  a  metal 
pnpand  expressly,  and  with  some  leerepy.  The 
best  is  believed  to  be  from  hammered  wire  re- 
duced by  continued  hammering  to  the  thickness 
required.  A  l)ni:t'1t'r  tongue  is  found  to  give  a 
bold«r  tone,  but  Hacrifioes  quickness  of  speech; 
a  nanower  ttmgue  is  shriller.  The  tongues  are 
bent  in  various  ways,  longitudinally  and  luiv- 
rally.  to  gain  sweetness,  but  the  ipMoh  suffers. 
Tuninjf  is  effected  by  scraping  near  the  ahonlder 
to  rtfttton  the  tongue,  or  near  the  point  to  sharjien 
it.  The  air  pressure  somewhat  affects  the  tumug 
of  the  larger  Tibrsloi*,  Irat  it  is  a  merit  in  the 
harmonium  that  it  alters  little  in  comparison 
with  the  pianoforte  or  flue*waric  of  an  organ. 
DooUe  tondb  is  prodoeed  hy  imusfng  the  back 
organ  to  speak  first,  and  h  divided  technically 
into  the  'upper*  and  'deep'  touches.  The  har- 
monium has  been  combined  in  oonstmction  vrMk 
the  pianoforte  by  Debain  and  other  m.ikers.  The 
timhrcji  ami  nature  of  the  two  inHtruiiient8  are 
BO  disHimilar,  not  to  say  antagonistic,  that  no 
real  benefit  is  to  be  gained  by  yoking  them 
together.  [A.J.H.] 

HARMONY.    The  praetibe  of  oombimng 

sounds  of  different  jiit  -h.  ulilcli  is  called  Har- 
mony, belongs  exclusively  to  the  music  of  the 
most  dviUsed  Bations  of  modem  times.  It  seems 
to  bs  sufficiently  proved  that  the  am  ii  nt  r;reek-<, 
thoqgh  they  knew  the  combinations  which  we 
call  oboids  and  eategoriaed  them,  did  not  make 
use  of  thein  in  innniral  performance.  Tliis  reti- 
cence pntbably  aroge  from  the  nature  nf  their 
scales,  which  were  well  adapted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  etliK'tive  resfjurees  of  niekxly,  but 
were  evidently  inadequate  fur  the  puqioses  of 
barmonj.  la'  looking  bank  over  the  history  of 


music  it  Ijecames  clear  that  a  scale  adapte<.l  for 
any  kind  of  elaboration  of  harmony  could  only 
be  arrived  at  by  centuries  of  lubour  and  thoniiht.' 
In  the  search  after  Huoh  a  uc-ale  experiment  has 
succeeded  experiment,  those  which  were  suooeM* 
ful  serving  as  the  banix  for  further  oTperiments 
by  fr^sh  generations  of  lausiuians  till  the  scale 
we  now  use  was  arrived  at.  The  eoclceiseticai 
scales,  out  of  which  our  modem  nystem  was  grado- 
ally  developed,  were  the  descendants  of  the  Greek 
scales,  and  like  them  only  adapted  for  melody, 
which  in  the  (Lark  agea  was  of  a  suiGciently  rude 
description.  The  jn-ople's  songs  of  various  nations 
also  indicate  characteristic  scales,  but  these  were 
equally  unlit  for  purposes  of  oumbination«  unless 
it  were  witli  a  drone  baas,  which  most  havo 
been  a  very  early  diocovery.  In  point  of  fact 
the  drone  baas  can  hardly  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting any  idea  of  harmony  pro|)er ;  it  is  Tory 
likely  that  it  originated  iu  the  in^-tniiin  iits  <if 
percussion  or  any  other  form  of  noise-making 
inTontion  which  served  to  marik  the  rhythms  w 
divisiouH  in  dancing  or  singing ;  and  as  this  would 
in  most  cattes  (especially  in  barbarous  ages)  bo 
only  one  note,  repeated  at  whatever  piteh  tho 
nielrnly  might  be,  the  idea  of  u^ing  a  continuous 
note  in  place  of  a  rhytlunic  one  would  seem 
naturally  to  follow ;  liut  this  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  feelin;,'  for  harmony,  though  the  prin- 
ciple had  certain  iiiHucs  in  Uie  development  of 
harmonic  c«>mbinations,  which  will  pret^ently  be 
noticed.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter  here 
into  the  question  of  the  construction  and  gradual 
modification  of  the  scales.  It  must  suffice  to 
point  out  that  the  eoaleiiiastical  scales  are  tolerahlT 
well  represented  by  the  white  notes  of  oar  keyed 
instruments,  the  different  ones  commencing  u{>oa 
each  white  note  successively,  that  commencing  on 
D  being  the  one  which  was  more  oomroonly  used 
than  the  others.  In  thei*e  scales  there  wi  re  only 
two  which  bad  a  leading  note  cr  major  ueventh 
from  the  ionia  Of  tiiese  the  one  beginning  on 
F  (the  ooclesi.astical  Lydian)  was  vitiated  by 
having  an  augmented  fourth  from  the  ToniOt 
and  tbs  eoe  commencing  on  0  (the  eocMastieal 
Ionic,  or  Greek  Lydian)  was  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  as  the  '  modus  lascivus.'  These  cir» 
cumstanses  affected  very  materially  the  early  ideas 
of  harmony;  and  it  will  be  seen  that,  conversely, 
the  gra<lual  growth  of  the  percej.tion  of  harmoniu 
relationsmoditio<l  these  ecclesiastical  scales  by  very 
slow  dej,'iee.-i,  by  the  introtluction  of  fvccidentals, 
Ro  that  the  various  modes  were  by  degrees  fused 
into  our  modem  major  and  minor  scales. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  harmony  of  which 
there  are  any  examplen  or  any  description,  was 
the  Diaphony  or  Organum  which  is  described  by 
Hucbald,  a  Flemish  monk  of  the  tenth  century, 
in  a  book  called  '  Enchiridion  Musicas.*  These 
consiat  for  the  most  part  of  Hucccssions  of  fourths 
or  fifths,  and  octaves.  Bumey  gives  an  eiampla 
ftom  the  woric,  and  translates  it  as  follows :— > 
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Hm  on  of  tenth*  in  this  example  is  remarkable, 
and  evidently  unusual,  for  Guido  of  Arezzo,  who 
lived  full  a  century  later,  speaks  of  tlie  '  hvui- 
]»honi«  vooum'  in  his  Antipbonarium,  and  men* 
ttooa  only  fourthi,  fifths,  and  octaTea.  This 
uiigbt  be  thnniirh  HurliaM  r*  notiona  uf  com- 
binatiooi  being  more  vague  than  thoee  of  (iuido, 
and  his  attempts  at  haniumy  more  experimental; 
fi)r,  as  far  ivs  can  be  ^'atlu  rod  from  the  il<»ciiment«, 
the  time  which  elapsed  between  them  wan  a 
period  of  gradual  realisation  of  tlid  qnaiities  of 
intervals,  anil  nnt  of  progress  towards  the  ubc  of 
iireeh  ouea.  Uuidu  ii  description  of  the  Urganum 
is  essentially  the  same  as  the  succession  of  fourths 
and  fifths  given  by  Hncbald ;  he  does  not  liow- 
ever  ci insider  it  very  satisiactoty,  and  gives  an 
example  of  what  was  more  musicaJ  aoeording  to 
his  notions ;  but  as  thin  is  not  in  any  degree 
superior  to  the  second  example  quoted  firom  Huc- 
bald  al>i)\  c,  it  is  clear  that  Guido's  views  on  the 
subject  of  Harmony  do  not  demand  lengthy  con- 
s:deration  here.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out 
that  he  seems  to  have  more  defined  notions  as  to 
what  is  desimble  and  what  uot»  and  he  it  re- 
markable also  fbr  havfaig  proposed  a  definition  of 
Harmony  in  lii>  Antiphonarium  in  tlie  following 
ienns — 'Armonia  est  diverHarum  vocum  apta 
oonduurtlo.* 

The  Diaphony  or  Orpanum  above  dcsoribtd 
was  sacceeued,  perhaps  about  Guido's  time,  by 
llie  more  elaborate  system  oalled  Diaoantos. 

TlitH  cnisisted  at  fiifit  of  niani|iulat!on  of  two 
difi'ereut  tunes  so  as  to  make  them  tolerably 
eodorable  when  rang  together.  Helmhoitt  sug* 
gents  that  '  «iu  h  examples  c<Jiild  scarcely  have 
been  intended  for  more  than  musical  tricks  to 
•mnae  aodal  meetiogs.  It  was  a  new  and 
unasing  discovery  that  two  totally  independent 
melodies  might  be  sung  together  and  yet  sound 
well.'  The  ))riuciple  WM  however  early  adopted 
for  ecclff'iai'tical  |iurpose«<,  ami  is  described  under 
the  name  DiiM-autUii  by  Franco  of  Cologne,  who 
Uved  but  little  after  Guido  in  the  eleventh 
oentury.   from  this  Disoantus  ipmiig  oounter* 


The  praedee  of  adding  extra  parts  to  a  Canto 
fermo  at  the  distance  of  a  fourth  or  fifth,  with 
•n  octave  to  make  it  oompl^,  seems  to  have 
been  oommoo  ht  some  time,  and  was  expressed 

by  huch  terms  as  '  diatessaronare,'  or  in  French 
*  quintuier.'    Thia  however  was  not  (he  only  1 
■tiyle  of  oombination  known  to  Huobald.  Ibr  In  | 
^Bother  example  which  consisto  chicHy  of  hv:c 
osisions  of  fifths  and  octaves  the  parallelism  is 
intemtpled  al  the  cleasb  nod  the  last  dbord  but 
one  contains  a  major  sixth.    Further  than  this, 
I3arney  gives  an  example  in  which  the  influence 
of  a  drone  \n\M  or  holding  note  is  apparent, 
\vh'  roby  the  uri|,'in  of  pat^sing  notes  is  indicated, 
as  will  be  observed  in  the  use  of  a  ninth  tran- 
■itionally  between  the  combinations  of  the  octave 
and  tlte  tenth  in  the  fitUowiqg  example  nt*. 


point  and  that  whole  genus  of  polyphonic  music, 
which  was  developed  to  such  a  high  pitch  if 
petfeotion  between  the  and  tbe  Jjtk 

centuries ;  a  period  in  wUoi  the  nindf  of  ne* 
ce.-hive  genenitinns  of  mu.-iicians  were  becomin;; 
ttn«onsciously  habituated  to  haraumic  corobiss- 
tiona  of  greater  and  graater  eompl«xity.  ready  far 
the  final  realisatinn  of  hannony  in  and  for  iutlf, 
which,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  ap|ieais  to  hsvs 
been  MiMeived  aboat  the  year  1600.  F^tMoa  of 
Cologne,  who  as  above  «taterl  describes  the  fini 
fonns  of  this  Descant,  is  also  aomewbat  in  ai* 
vanoe  of  Gu^do  in  his  vienni  of  hnnnony.  Hs 
classifiee  concords  into  perfect,  middle.  vaA 
imperfect  con.ionance*«,  the  tir»t  l>eing  the  octavei, 
the  second  the  fourths  and  hfths,  and  the  tbinl 
the  major  and  minor  thirdn  He  j'Uts  tlie  tiiibs 
among  the  discunU,  but  admits  uf  their  use  u> 
Descant  as  less  disagreeaUe  than  flat  secouia  or 
sharp  fourths,  fifths,  and  sevenths.  He  is  sUj 
remarkable  for  giving  the  first  indication  of  s 
revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  sy»tem  of '  0^ 
ganising*  la  fifths  and  fourths,  and  a 
towards  the  modem  dogma  against 
fifths  and  octaves,  as  he  says  that  it  is  bast  Is 
mix  imperfect  concords  with  pec&ct  oooaorii 
instead  of  having  raeeeMdona  of  imperfiMt  m 
perfect. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  tltere  is  a  deficient  vt 
examples  of  tiie  seonlar  mnale  of  tbess  sari^ 

tinn_v<,  JVH  it  must  inevitably  have  l»ecn  am»«g 
the  unsophisticated  geniuses  of  the  IjMty  that  tk« 
most  daring  experanents  at  iimovatka 
nuule  ;  and  it  would  be  very  interesting;  t  ^  tnet 
tbe  process  of  selection  which  mu»t  have  uqojc- 
sciously  played  an  important  part  in  tbe  sunir*! 
of  what  \\  :is  lit  in  these  exi»eriments,  and  Uk 
non-survival  of  what  was  unfit.  An  indicstMa 
of  tills  progress  is  given  in  a  work  by  UardMlD 
of  Padua,  who  livenl  in  the  i.^th  centurs",  il 
which  it  appears  that  secular  mu»ic  was  muflh 

cultivated  m  Italy  in  his  time,  and  *"  "* 

the  chromatic  progresaioiia  which 
given  ;  us  for  iust&n<»— 


Manlietto  spealcs  also  of  {be  teaolvlieni  of  Di^ 

cor»ls.  anion;,'  whieh  lie  il;vn'-e.s  fourths,  laJ 
explains  that  the  part  which  otiends  the  «sr  by 
one  of  these  dieeords  most  make  ameadi  hj 

I  aKsing  to  a  concord,  while  the  other  port  staix^* 
still.  This  classification  of  the  fourth  vmtn 
discords,  which  here  appears  for  the  first  time, 
niark.H  a  decided  atlvnnoe  in  refinement  of  feelii^ 
for  harmony,  and  a  bildness  in  accepting  th»t 
feeling  as  a  guide  in  preierence  to  tlieorr.  A« 
far  as  tlio  ratioH  of  the  vibrational  number*  t( 
the  limiting  sounds  ore  concerned,  the  fourth 
bUinds  next  to  the  fifth  in  excellence,  and  abort 
the  thinl ;  and  theoretically  this  was  all  tlist 
the  medieval  musicians  Lad  to  guide  theBL 
But  liley  were  iasttadlvely  choosing  those  roit- 
which  are  fftpwented  in  t£)  oomposBii 
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lona  of  tlw  Iflwar  wM,  Hwt  b  In  the  MriM  of 

hunnonicH  of  which  it  ia*  tho  prime  touc,  or 
'gttoeimtor/  and  Muong  Ummm  Um  fourth  dow  not 
ooenr;  and  thejr  had  not  yvt  Imrat  to  UmI  Um 
si;^iificancf  of  invtr»iori»  of  gi\en  iiit<  rvalg;  md 
therefore  the  UeveU>pment  of  their  perooptiMi  of 
hamMoioi,  dealing  as  yttt  only  with  cemmmJ&osa 
of  two  (lifFercnt  notes  at  a  time,  wocM  lead  them 
to  reject  the  fourth,  and  put  it  in  the  category  of 
discordant  intenrali,  in  which  it  ban  ever  uince 
reiiiaine<l  m  far  a*  contrapiintal  mti.-ic  i-j  con- 
c«rued,  while  even  iu  honuuuic  luunic  it  cannot 
be  nld  to  be  at  all  «n  aa  equality  with  other 
oonaonances. 

The  next  writer  on  muMc  of  any  pruinineut 
tDiportaiice  after  Marchetto  waa  Jean  de  Muris. 
who  lived  in  the  14th  century.    In  his  '  Ars 
Contrapunoti '  he  syHtematisea  concorda,  as  the 
previous  writers  had  done,  into  perfect  and  im- 
perfect ;  but  hia  dietribution  ii  differaat  from 
rVanooV  and  indioatea  adTanoe.  He  eelli  tiie 
octHve  and  the  tifth  the  perfect,  and  tho  IBMer 
mad  minor  thirda  and  major  sixth*  the  irapernot 
ooDoords.    The  minor  aizth  he  atill  excludes. 
Simil.irly      Kraiicn  lie  ^vea  directions  for  inter- 
mintfliuj;  the  per&ot  and  imperfect  oonootds,  and 
farther  etatee  that  parte  diookl  not  aioend  or 
deso  nd  in  pt-rfect  concords,  but  that  they  may 
in  imfierfeot.    It  is  clear  that  individual  caprice 
was  playing  a  oooaiderable  part  in  the  devebp- 
iiii-tit  i>f  musical  resources  in  de  Muria's  time,  as 
he  Hpeaktf  with  great  bitterness  of  extempore  das- 
canten.  He  uays  of  this  new  modo  of  deeoanting, 
in  which  they  professed  to  use  new  cnnsnmnces, 
'O  magnua  abusus,  magna  ruditaji,  mugua  be- 
■tialitae,  ut  aainua  aonatar  pro  homine,  capra 
pioleone,'  and  ho  on,  concludinj^,  'sic  enim  con- 
ocndiK  confundimtitr  cum  diecordiis  utnullatenus 
una  dlitiagaatdr       aliA.'    Such  wildneas  may 
bo  aggraveliag  to  a  theorist,  but  in  early  stages 
of  art  it  most  be  looked  upon  with  satisfaction 
1»y  the  student  who  sees  therein  the  elemenUi  of 
progreM.   Fortunately,  after  de  Muris's  time, 
ori^aal  esamplea  bq^  to  multiply,  and  it 
becoriien  Ivan  neoei«wiry  to  refer  to  reporters  for 
evidence,  as  the  lacto  remain  to  speak  for 
themedvea.   Kieeewetter  gives  an  example  of 
foiir  part  ooOBlefpoint  by  Dufav,  a  Netherlander, 
who  was  boen  about  1360.   Tms  is  suppueed  to 
bo  the  eatlleet  example  of  ita  kind  extant,  and 
is  a  very  considerable  advance  on  anything  of 
which  there  is  any  previous  account  or  exiting 
examplea^  aa  there  appears  in  it  a  frequent  use 
of  what  we  call  tht^  compli-t*'  coimnon  chord 
with  the  third  iu  it,  and  alao  its  hrttt  inversion ; 
and  in  technical  constrootion  eapedaUy  it  shows 
•^eat   a<lvanre   in   comparison    with  pr«;viou8 
oxAiuples,  and  appruachea  much  nearer  to  what 
we  should  call  real  music    It  requires  to  be 
noted  moreover  that  this  InfNfovement  in  techni- 
cal construction  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  progress  of  music  in  the  next  two  centuries, 
rather  than  any  large  oxtenuon  of  the  aotual 
harmonie  oomlnnatione. 

The  works  of  Ockeghem,  who  lived  in  the  next 
century  to  Duiay,  do  not  seem  to  preeeat  much 


I  that  te  worAy  of  reinark  as  compared  with  him. 

I  He  iK'ciu^ionally  uhuh  t>u(t{>ended  diMorde in ohorda 
of  more  than  two  parto,  •*-' 


from  a  canon  quoted  by  Barney;  but  disoordi  am 

of  rare  occurrence  in  his  works,  a.s  fli'  V  arc  also 
in  those  of  his  great  pupil  Jotsipiin  de  Pns.  For 
instance,  in  the  Hrst  part  of  the  Ktabat  Mater  by 
the  latter  ^in  the  Haccoltn  Generale  delle  (»|XTe 
C'lassiche.  edited  by  l  lioron),  there  are  only  ton 
examples  of  .sucli  discords  in  tlie  whole  eig^y* 
tight  bars,  and  it  is  pro!>able  that  this  was  a 
liberal  supply  for  the  lime  when  it  was  writt-en. 

Anibrwi  says  that  Jottquin  wa8  the  first  to  use 
accidentals  to  indicate  the  mcxliiications  of  notes, 
which  we  are  tolerably  certain  must  have  been 
m<Hiified  acconling  to  fixed  rule^  before  hie  timo 
without  actual  indication  in  the  copies.  Joa- 
quin certainly  made  nee  of  them  also  to  obtain 
effects  whieh  (  oiiM  not  have  lieen  derived  from 
the  ordinary  principles  of  rendering  the  music, 
and  thoa  took  an  important  step  in  the  dtreetian 
of  assimilating  tlie  (cc-lewia^tical  m^ules  in  the 
manner  which  gradually  resulted  in  the  musical  • 
system  we  now  oae.  A  remaikablo  instaoeo  of 
this  is  his  use  more  tli:m  otior  of  a  concluding 
chord  with  a  major  third  iu  it,  the  major  third 
being  indicated  by  an  accidental.  I^ior  to  him 
tho  conchitliii;^'  chord  liad  contained  only  a  bare 
fifth  at  most,  and  oi  this  there  aio  oxamples  in 
his  worka  alao^  aa' 


from  the  rx  nedictus  of  the  Mass  '  Faysans  re- 
grets' quoted  by  Bumey  (iL  £00) — in  which  pn>> 
greesion  the  use  of  tlie  Kb  w  worthy  of  notice ; 

but  his  use  of  the  major  third  shows  a  remarkable 
advance,  especially  iu  tho  direction  of  feeling  for 
tonality,  wh^h  ie  one  of  the  emential  featurea  of 

modem  Uiusic 

This  use  of  the  major  third  in  the  firuU  chord 
of  a  piece  in  a  minor  key  became  at  a  later 

time  alm<i«t  univerM.il,  the  only  alternative  b»  in,' 
a  bare  tifth,  as  in  the  last  example;  and  the 
practice  was  continued  far  on  into  modem  music; 
as  bv  H.ich  and  Haiidtl,  in  the  foriniT  of  ^\]|M^o 
works  it  irf  very  coumiou  even  in  iu>truiii(jiiud 
music.  And  xtill  later  we  find  it  in  Mozart, 
as  at  the  eud  of  the  'Quam  olim  Abrahne'  in  tho 
Ke^iuiem  Mass.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  oon> 
elusion  of  the  Chorus  *  Dies  Ine '  of  the  same 
mass  the  final  chord  appears,  as  far  as  the  voices 
are  concerned,  with  only  a  fifth  in  it,  as  in  tho 
example  from  Josquin  above.  However  with 
oompoaeri  of  the  liannonic  period  such  aa  these 
it  hae  not  been  at  all  a  recognized  rule  to  avoid 
the  minor  thinl  in  the  final  chonl.  its  employment 
or  avgidanoe  beiqg  rather  the  result  of  chorac* 
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tetMe  qittUtfM  of  the  fUtetiwUA  H  oondodM. 

But  wha  ooin|)<)8L-rs  of  the  prehannouic  pcricMl 
it  WM  otMU-l^  A  rulo ;  and  ito  origin  depended 
on  llie  MUiM  feeliiig  m  that  wiiidi  ommm  them 


to  nut  thi!  fourth  in  the  categoij  of  the  dis- 
cunu;  fur  like  tlie  fourth,  the  minor  third  ihnM 
aotMitt  M  a  part  of  the  compound  t<>ii>  uf  tlio 
lower  note,  and  it^  (juality  is  veiled  and  undo- 
finv<l ;  and  it  wact  not  till  a  totally  nuw  way  of 
looking  at  inu«io  came  into  force  that  it  oould 
Htand  on  its  own  banis  m  final;  for  among 
other  considerations,  the  very  vaguenem  of  tona- 
li^  which  characteriiiwl  iho  old  jxdy phonic 
•dnool  nocesaitated  abeolute  freedont  from  any- 
thing approachin;^  to  ambiguity  or  va^ueneH  in 
the  couoluding  cointiination  uf  suuudit.  In  mo- 
dern miuio  the  pawtage  preceding  the  final  ca- 
dence ii  Ukely  to  be  nil  eo  eoniiitently  and 
cli-arly  in  one  key,  thnt  the  conclu**ion  could 
hardly  sutfer  in  definitiun  by  the  use  of  the  veiled 
thM ;  but  if  the  following  beautiful  paiwage 
from  the  concluHion  of  Jo.s<|uin'H  '  Depluratiun  de 
Jebau  Okenheim'  be  attempted  with  a  minor 
third  imtead  of  hiB  majur  third  fur  the  conclusion, 
the  tnith  of  these  views  mil  be  more  atvonglj 
fult  tiiiiu  after  any  poaidble  argument 


nwfw 


I 


Tn  tliiH  ra«e  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  minor 
third  would  not  seem  like  anjr  ooncluiion  at 
all ;  even  the  bare  fifth  wovld  be  better,  ifaiee  at 

li  a-it  *.}i>'  lianmniir  niajor  third  of  the  three  A's 
would  wiund  uneuibiua^M- 1  1  v  acuntiguoun  semi- 
tone, for  each  of  the  A'h  in  the  chord  would  have 
a  t<^>leral)ly  strong  harmonic  ("5,  with  which  the 
presence  of  a  C  t  would  cuutlict.  But  the  major 
third  has  in  this  place  a  nmuiknM*  flulity, 
without  which  the  preceding  jMrogrcwions,  so  en- 
Urely  alien  to  modem  theoriea  of  tonality,  would 
be  inoomplete.  and.  as  it  wen^  wanting  •  bonnd- 
MTjine  to  define  them* 

TUi  vagueness  of  tonality,  as  U  b  called, 
which  is  HO  ha|i]>i1y  c-xempliticd  in  the  above 
eaunple,  especially  in  the  '  Amen.'  is  one  of  the 
stRmgeat  points  of  extenml  diilbrenoe  between 
the  iiK  di.i  val  and  niotlem  musical  systems.  The 
vaguenetts  is  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  the  con- 
straction  of  the  ecclesiastical  scales,  which  gives 
rise  to  such  peculiaritiex  as  the  use  of  a  commou 
chord  on  the  minor  seventh  of  the  kev,  as  in  the 
IbUowing  OTMnple  irom  Ucd*s  Aaywn^  *Bqw 
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Chine  ear,*  where  nt  *  thera  ii  n  odoiww  ebod 

on  Eb  in  a  pax«a;;e  which  in  other  vaipeoto  ii  all 
in  the  key  of  F  major. 
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Uut  the  actual  and  vital  ditference  Itetweea 
the  two  qnrtamH  lay  in  the  fisct  that  the  okl 
musicians  regarded  music  as  it  were  horizoa- 
tally,  whereas  the  modems  regard  it  {lerpeo- 
dicularly.  The  former  looked  upon  it  and  Lau^ 
it  in  the  sense  of  oombined  Toioe  parts,  the  btf- 
manic  Tesnit  of  which  was  nkore  or  less  a  mattar 
of  indifference  ;  but  the  latt+^r  regard  the  series 
of  harmonies  as  primary,  and  base  whole  mote* 
mente  upon  their  interdependent  oonneetieo,  oh- 
taining  unity  chiefly  l)y  the  distribution  of  the 
keys  which  throws  those  harmonies  into  groaps. 
In  the  entire  absence  of  any  idea  of  soch  pnn* 
ciplea  of  construction,  the  media; valists  had  to 
seek  elsewhere  their  Ixind  of  connection,  and 
found  it  in  Canonic  imitation,  or  Fugue,  though 
it  must  be  remembere<l  that  their  idea  of  Fugue 
wa«  not  of  the  elalx>rate  nature  denoted  by  the 
term  at  the  present  day.  As  an  example  of  this 
Canonio  form,  the  famoos  secular  song.  *  Sumer 
is  icumen  in,*  will  s^ve  very  well ;  and  as  it  b 
printed  in  score  in  b<jth  Bui  uey's  and  Hawldns's 
Histories,  it  will  be  nnneoessaiy  to  dwell  vfiaB 
it  here^  since  its  harmonio  oonstnnti<Mi  dosi  not 
demand  s(>ccial  notice.  In  all  such  deviem  sf 
Canon  and  Fugue  the  great  early  masters  were 
profidents,  bat  fhn  grwitest  of  tikem  were  ml 
merely  pmfioiMlt  in  such  technicalities,  but  were 
lecling  forward  towards  things  which  were  of 
greater  importance,  nwuely,  pore  harmonic  effects. 
Thit*  is  n  -ticeable  even  as  early  as  Josquin,  but 
by  ralei»triim's  time  it  l>ecomes  clear  and  indu* 
bitable.  On  the  one  hand,  the  use  of  note  against 
note  counterpoint^  which  so  frequently  occurs  in 
Palestrina's  wnrlts,  brings  forwanl  prouiinenUy 
the  qualities  of  chords ;  and  on  the  other,  eren 
in  his  polyphony  it  is  not  unoomnion  to  OMst 
with  patnagea  whidi  are  as  elearly  Ibunded  on  a 
simple  succession  of  eliords  as  anything  in  nuMltrn 
music  oould  be.  Thus  the  followiiur  frum 
the  motels  *Hmi  disa  quam  MtDoanaaa*-^ 
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In  (act,  Palestrina'e  sucoem  in  the  Attempt  to 
revivify  Clinrfh  Music  !i\v  chit-fly  in  the  r(tv>g- 
nition  of  harmonic  principles;  ami  in  many  ciMea 
tUfl  neogiiition  amounte  to  the  use  of  simple 
succeflaion^  of  cbordn  in  note  against  note  coun- 
t<-qK>int,  as  a  contrast  to  the  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  polyphonie.  Hit  meoen  also  depended 
to  a  great  degree  on  a  very  highly  devel(^)ed 
Mnae  for  qualities  of  tone  in  chords  arising  from 
the  diatributinn  of  tho  notes  of  which  they  are 
oompooed.  He  OMt  discords  mora  frequently 
than  his  predecessors,  bat  stall  with  far  greater 
reticence  than  a  modem  would  do ;  a&d  in  order 
to  obtain  tho  neoessaiy  «ffeota  of  eontiast,  ho 
uaea  ebords  in  Tarioos  posftiona,  soeh  as  give 
a  Tariaty  of  qualities  of  softness  or  ruu^hness. 
This  qnestion*  which  shows  to  what  a  high  de- 
^'ree  of  perfeotioa  the  art  was  oairied,  is  nnfor- 
t'jnatt'ly  to<}  complicated  to  be  discuiisod  here, 
aa4  the  reader  most  be  refetred  to  part  ii. 
duip.  la  of  Helmliolts's  woslc  on  tiia  'Ssiun^ 
tioQs  of  Tone  as  a  phys^iological  basis  for  the 
theory  of  Music/  whu-e  it  is  completely  in- 
▼estigaCed.  As  an  example  of  the  freedom  with 
which  ai  t  iilcntals  were  used  in  oeciilar  music  in 
I'alentrina's  time  may  be  taken  the  following  uas- 
sage  from  a  madrigal  1>y  Cipriano  Ran,  wmdi  is 
qttoted  by  Bumey  (Hist.  iii.  319) 


It  will  have  been  remarked  from  the  above 
survey,  that  fit>m  the  dawn  of  any  ideas  of  com- 
bination of  aolea,  mtudoians  were  oonstantly  ac- 
cepting fredi  ftcts  of  harmony.  First  pofect 
consonances,  then  imperfect,  and  then  nn upended 
d|soonjU,  which  amounted  to  the  delaying  of  one 
note  in  passing  fWiuk  ona  oonoofd  to  anotbar^ 
thon  miKlificatinn-*  of  the  (K-.ales  were  made  by 
the  use  of  accidentals,  and  approaches  were  by 
that  naaaa  nade  towiufda  a  snila  whbh  should 
.vlniit  of  much  iu'tc  conipli  x  hannonic  o  inibina- 
(ions.  But  before  it  could  be  further  modified, 
it  was  naoeanry  that  a  new  atandpoint  sboold 
)Hi  gained.  Tlic  f!jvnt  mniririanfl  of  tlic  ifith  '■ 
century  had  carried  the  art  to  an  high  a  pitch  | 
of  parliBetioB  in  tba  pure  [lolyphonlo  atyw  as  ' 
tieems  to  us  prwaible,  and  men  Iwing  accustomo*! 
to  )iear  in  their  worko  the  chords  which  were 
tha  HMdt  of  their  polyphony  were  ready  for  the 
first  St^  of  transition  fnim  that  style  to  the 
hannonic.  Palestritm,  the  hero  of  the  old  order, 
diad  in  1592,  and  in  1600  the  first  modam 
opaiBt  tha  'Eoridioa'  of  Qiaosoia  Ftxi,  wm  poi^ 


fonned  at  Florenoa.  It  is  imposnble  to  point 
dafinitely  to  any  particiiUr  time  and  say  '  Here 
the  old  order  ended  and  the  new  b^gaUf'  for  in 
point  of  frwt  tha  perioda  ovoiap  one  aaoChar. 

A  species  of  the.itri(  al  performance  accompanied 
by  music  had  been  attempted  lung  before  this, 
and  aeeolar  mosle  had  loi^  displayed  very  fraa 
use  of  chromaticianiB  simil-'ir  to  the  mwlorn  btyle 
of  writing ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fine  exam* 
pies  of  polyphony  may  be  found  later;  hot 
nevertheless  the  appearance  of  this  opera  is  tk 
very  good  typical  landmark,  since  features  of  tba 
modem  school  are  so  cleady  diqilayed  in  it» 
such  a-H  ari:w  and  recitatives  accoinpanietl  har- 
monically after  the  miMlern  manner  ;  moreover 
in  these  the  harmonies  are  indicated  by  flgOTCS^ 
which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  as 
it  implies  a  total  change  of  |>ot>ition  relative  to 
teOdailnwCionaf  the  muaio.   As  long  as  ha»* 
moay  was  the  accidental  result  of  the  com- 
bination  of  different  melodies,  the  idea  of  using 
abbrariations  for  a  fact  r  wliich        hardly  a 
raoognised  part  of  the  eiiect  would  not  have 
oceurred  to  any  one,  but  as  soon  as  harmony  came 
to  be  reco-jpiired  as  a  prominent  fact,  the  use  of 
signs  to  indicate  the  grouping  of  notes  into  these 
diords  would  natarally  suggest  itself,  especially 
u'^  in  the  infancy  of  these  views  the  chords  were 
of  a  simple  description.    That  the  8y»tem  of 
figuring  a  baas  waa  afterwards  largely  employed 
in  workH  founded  exclusively  on  the  old  theory 
of  oounteipoint  is  no  aigument  against  this  view, 
as  no  one  eaa  fidl  to  aea  how  anmly  inadequate 
the  figuring  is  to  supply  any  idea  whatever  of 
the  effect)*  of  contrapuntal  music.    With  Peri 
are  associated  the  names  of  Cavaliers.  Viadana, 
Caccini,  and  M<mtcvertle.    To  Caccini  thf>  in- 
vention of  recitative  is  attribut<xl.  to  Viudana 
that  of  the  *  basso  eoatintto,'  and  to  Monteverde 
the  IxiMcHt  new  experiments  in  harmony;  and  to 
the  present  question  the  last  of  these  in  the  uutst 
important.    It  has  already  been  nmarked  that 
during  the  previous  century  progress  had  been 
rather  in  technical  expression  and  perfection  of 
detail  than  in  new  narmoniea.  Palestrina's 
fame  does  not  rest  upon  elaborate  discords,  but 
upon  perfSect  management  of  a  limited  number 
of  different  combinations.   Montevertle  evidently 
abandoned  this  ideal  refinement,  and  soqght  for 
hanibar  and  mora  violent  forms  of  oontnat. 
Thus  in  a  madrigal  '  Straccia  me  |>nr.'  quoted  III 
Bomey's  Histoiy  ^iii.  239),  the  following  doabia 
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hut  a  far  more  important  innovation,  whidi 
thora  naad  ba  no  hesitation  in  attributing  to  him, 
as  he  was  personally  blamed  for  it  by  the  dogfma- 
tists  of  his  time,  was  the  use  of  the  minor  seventh, 
which  we  cull  the  Dominant  seventh,  without 
pN|«ration.  There  ia  mora  than  one  asam^ 
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of  this  in  his  worka,  but  one  which  oocan  in  % 
madrigal,  'Cruda  Amarilli/  is  specially  remark- 
able, ad  it  in  preceded  by  a  ninth  uavd  evidently 
aa  a  grace-note  in  a  manner  which  for  hia  time 
muat  have  been  very  daring.  It  ia  aa  follows  : — 


This  independent  manner  of  using  the  Domi- 
nant  seventh  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  relation  of  chords  through  a  couuuon 
tonic :  that  is  to  say,  the  connection  and  rela- 
tive importance  of  chords  founded  on  different 
ro<jt  ni»toa  of  a  fn-ale  accortling  to  the  nuxJtru 
and  not  the  old  cccle^iiuitical  principle.  It  in 
true  that  the  very  idea  of  roots  of  chi>r(Ls  did 
not  Buggettt  itself  a  realibable  conception  till 
nearly  a  century  later;  but  as  is  usual  in  these 
cases,  artititic  instinct  was  feeling  its  way  slowly 
and  biirely,  and  scientific  demonstration  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discovery  till  it  cunio 
in  to  explain  the  results  when  it  was  all  ac- 
complished. The  develiipmeut  of  this  principle 
iji  the  most  important  fact  to  trace  in  this  period 
of  the  history  of  music.  Under  the  ecclesiastical 
system  one  chord  was  not  more  important  than 
another,  and  the  very  existence  of  u  Dominant 
seventh  acconiing  to  the  modem  acceptation  of 
the  term  was  precluded  in  most  scales  by  the 
absence  of  a  leading  note  which  would  give  the 
indispensable  major  third.  The  note  immediately 
below  the  Tonic  was  almost  invariably  shar(>enod 
by  an  accident^al  in  the  catlenco  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition  of  Pope  John  XXII,  and  musicians 
were  thereby  gradually  realizing  the  sense  of  the 
doiriinant  harmony  ;  but  apart  trom  the  cadence 
this  note  was  extremely  variable,  and  many 
chunl-*  occur,  oh  in  the  example  already  quoted 
from  Dynl,  which  could  not  occur  in  that  manner 
in  tlie  modern  scales,  where  the  Dominant  has 
always  a  major  third.  Even  considerably  later 
than  the  jM-riixl  at  present  under  consideration 
— OH  in  C'arisHiiiii  and  his  contemporarieti.  who 
represent  verv'  distinctly  the  first  definite  harmonic 
period — the  habits  of  the  old  ecclesiastical  style 
reappear  in  the  use  of  notes  and  chords  which 
would  not  occur  in  the  same  tonal  relations  in 
mmiem  music ;  an<l  the  efft^ct  of  confusion  which 
results  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  they 
liad  lost  the  nobility  and  richness  which  cha- 
racterised the  last  and  greatest  [teriod  of  the 
polyphonic  style.  Tlie  deeply  ingrained  habits 
of  taking  the  chords  wherever  they  lay,  according 
to  the  old  teaehing  of  Descant,  reUirdeil  con- 
siderably tlie  recognition  of  the  Dominant  and 
Tonic  as  the  two  pules  of  the  harmonic  circle  of 
tho  key;  but  Montevenle's  use  of  the  seventh, 
above  quoted,  show>i  a  decided  ap]iroach  to  it. 

orertver  in  works  of  this  time  the  universality 
ut  the  harmonic  Cadeaco  as  distiuguiidted  from 


the  cadences  of  the  ecclesiastical  modca  beooKci 
apparent.  The  ecclesiastical  cadences  wer«  »> 
minally  defined  by  the  progressions  of  the  iD>i>- 
vidual  voices,  and  the  fact  of  their  coUe.^ttly 
giving  the  ordinary  Dominant  Cadence  is  a  lai^ 
pn^portion  of  instances  was  not  the  result  </ 
principle,  but  in  point  of  fact  an  accident.  Tke 
modem  Dominant  Harmonic  Cadence  ia  the  pat- 
sage  of  the  ma-sa  of  the  harmony  of  the  Doau- 
nant  into  the  mass  of  the  Tonic,  and  defines 
key  absolutely  by  giving  8ucce«teively  the  har- 
monies which  re()resent  the  oonipouud  tone  ^ 
the  two  most  important  roots  in  the  scale,  tfe 
must  important  of  all  coming  last. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  illustrsu 
the  cluu-acter  of  the  transition.  The  conclujicD 
of  I'aleMrina's  Motet,  '  O  bone  Jesu,*  is  m 
follows : — 


^^^^ 


i 


In  this  a  modem,  regarding  it  in  the  light  «f 
masses  of  h.-innony  with  a  fun<lamentaJ  baa. 
would  find  difhculty  in  rocogniaing  any  pai^ 
cular  key  which  would  be  essential  to  »  madata 
('adence ;  but  the  melodic  progreniona  of  Ae 
voices  according  with  the  lawa  of  Cadence  it 
Descant  are  from  that  point  of  view  safficiaiL 

On  tlie  other  hand,  the  following  ooncIukM  <i 
a  Canzona  by  Fre8Col)aldi,  which  mu^t  hsT- 
been  written  within  fifty  years  after  the  death 
of  Palestrina.  fully  illustrates  the  modern  idta. 
marking  first  the  Dondnant  with  ^reat  dear 
ness,  and  passing  thenoo  firmly  to  the  cboni  sf 
the  Tonic  F  ; — 

53: 


It  is  clear  that  the  recognition  of  this  relat'iv 
between  the  Dominant  and  Tonic  harmanj 
indisiiensable  to  the  perfect  eatablialij 
the  modem  system.    Com{ioeerB  mi^ht  wake 
tho  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  varioia 
and  of  successions  of  full  chords  (a«  in  the 
chorus  of  Carisaimi's  'Jonah'),  but  inaanochi 
the  Dominant  is  indis{>cnaable  for  th<- 
a  key  (hence  called  ' der  herrschend>  !• 
principle  of  modulation,  which  is  the  must  imf 
tant  secondary  feature  of  modem  music,  cooJd . 
be  systematically  and  clearly  carried  oat  til! 
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meftiu  of  defining  the  transition  from  one  key  to 
•Bother  had  been  etteiiied.  Under  the  old  system 
there  was  practically  no  nKxhilation.  The  Impres- 
sion of  change  of  key  is  not  unfruquently  produced, 
and  sustained  for  eoaie  time  by  the  very  scarceness 
of  aoddentab ;  dnce  a  single  accidental,  such  as 
Ff  in  the  progresa  of  a  passage  in  C,  is  enough  to 
ipve  to  a  m(»dem  musician  the  impreesion  of 
ofanngo  to  Q,  and  the  number  of  chords  which  mo 
comnoD  to  G  and  C  would  >u>taiB  the  flluiiott. 
Sufficient  exampIe.H  have  already  bi  t  n  given  to 
■how  that  theee  impressions  are  illusory^  and 
veftranoe  vaaj  bo  nuuie  fbrtber  to  the  oommence- 
xnent  of  P;ili>strina'«  '  Stabat  ^fator'  in  S  part*?, 
and  his  Motet  '  Uodie  Cluistus  natUs  est,'  and 
Gibboni*e  Modilgia  *  Ah,  de«r  hewt,'  whieh  will 
alto  finther  show  that  vwu  the  u<e  of  a':'cidentals 
.was  not  the  fruit  of  any  idea  of  modulation.  The 
frequent  uee  of  the  perfoet  DoninMit  Cadeaco  or 
*  full  Close,'  must  have  tended  to  accustom 
ctunposera  to  this  important  point  in  modem 
harmony,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  musicians  of 
such  drlicato  artistic  sensibility  as  the  gpreat 
composers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  i6th  century 
should  have  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  a 
definite  feeling  for  tonality,  otherwise  it  would 
be  impossible  to  account  fur  the  strides  which 
had  been  made  in  that  direction  by  the  time  of 
Cariarimi.  For  in  his  works  the  principle  of 
tonality,  or  in  other  words  the  fact  that  a  piece 
of  music  can  be  written  in  a  certain  key  and  can 
pass  from  that  to  othen  and  back,  is  certainly 
displayed,  though  the  tuooession  of  theee  keys  is 
U)  modem  idea^  irregular  and  tlielr  individuality 
is  not  well  sustained,  owing  partly  no  doubt  to 
the  lingering  sense  of  a  posnole  minor  third  to 
the  Dominant. 

The  supporters  of  the  new  kind  of  music  as 
oppooed  to  the  old  polyphonic  style  had  a  great 
numlvtr  of  repre«entati\ e  c<  mjK>8er8  at  this  time, 
aa  may  be  seen  from  the  examples  in  the  fourth 
wolnma  of  Burner's  History ;  and  among  them  a 
revolutionan,-  Kj)irit  was  evidently  powerful,  which 
makes  them  more  important  as  innovators  than  as 
great  modcians.  The  discovery  of  harmony  seems 
tohaveacted  in  thi'ir  iniiHicfdr  a  tiiiip unfavourably 
to  its  quality,  wliich  is  iiun)oui>ely  inferior  to  that 
of  the  works  <>f  the  polyphonic  school  they  were 
supplanting.  Their  harmonic  sucoeisKion!*  are  poor, 
and  often  disagreeable,  and  in  a  large  nimiber 
of  oaasa  pnnly  tentative.  The  tendency  was 
far  some  time  in  favour  of  the  development  of 
tunes,  to  which  the  new  conceptions  of  harmony 
supplied  a  frt^h  interest.  Times  in  the  first 
instanrr  had  been  homoph«»iuc — thatis^  absolutely 
deroid  of  any  sense  of  relation  to  hannony;  and 
the  discovery  that  a  new  and  varied  character 
conld  be  ^ven  to  melody  by  supplying  a  har- 
BMNUo  basis  naturally  gave  impetus  to  its  oul- 
tivation.  Tliis  also  was  unfavourable  to  the 
development  of  a  high  order  of  art,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  rs  estawahmeat  of  pol^-phony  uoon 
the  basis  of  harmony,  as  we  see  it  dii-p'ayea  to 
poriection  in  the  worlcs  of  Bach,  that  the  art 
aowld  ttgm  a  loffy  standard  eemmataMs  to  that 
of  PnliiaylM,  Umo,  Bpd,  QStibtm,  nd  tba 


numy  great  representatives  of  the  art  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  centuries.  In  fwint  of  fact  harmonic 
music  caimot  be  considered  apart  frt>m  the  parts 
or  voices  of  which  it  is  composed..  It  consists  of 
an  alternation  of  discord  and  concord,  and  the 
passage  of  one  to  the  other  cannot  be  conceive<l 
except  through  the  progression  of  the  parts.  A  s 
has  been  pointed  out  with  reneot  to  the  dis- 
oorery  of  narmonie  or  tonal  form  in  musical 
composition  in  the  article  Fokm,  the  effect  of 
the  new  discovery  was  at  fintt  to  make  com- 
posers  lose  right  of  the  important  dement  of  pro- 
gression of  parts,  and  to  hxjk  npon  harmony 
as  pre-eminent ;  consequently  the  progressions  of 
parts  i»  the  wwka  of  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  seem  to  be  dull  and  uninteresting. 
Many  composers  still  went  on  working  in  the 
light  of  the  old  system,  bat  they  must  bo  re* 
gardeil  in  relation  to  that  Hyf*tetii,  ax\<\  not  as 
representatives  of  the  new ;  it  was  only  when 
men  strong  enough  to  combine  the  principles  of 
both  fM'hools  appeared  that  mi«leni  mu!»ic  .«pran|f 
into  full  vigour.  The  way  was  prepared  for  the 
two  great  masters  who  were  to  achieve  this  at 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
constant  labours  and  exi>eriments  of  the  com> 
posers  of  the  seventeenth.  It  would  1  <  iiiii>oflsihlo 
to  trace  the  i^jpearance  of  fresh  liarmonic 
material,  as  the  composers  were  so  numerous, 
and  many  of  their  works,  especially  in  the 
early  period,  are  either  loet  or  unattainaUe. 
But  in  surveying  the  general  aspect  of  tho 
works  which  are  available,  a  gradual  advance 
is  to  be  remarked  in  all  department^  and 
tnn-  the  mass  of  sxperfmonts  mi  tain  ihota  are 
establishe<l.  Thus  clearness  of  modulation  is 
cariy  arrived  at  in  occasional  instances ;  for 
example,  in  an  opera  eaUed'  'Oroatea*  by  Cesti, 
which  wa.s  performed  at  Venice  as  early  as  1649, 
there  is  a  sort  of  short  Aria,  quoted  by  liurney 
({▼.67),  which  is  asolaaily  defined  in  this  respect 
as  any  work  of  the  present  day  M'ould  I'c.  It 
connnences  in  E  minor,  and  niodidates  in  a 
perfectly  natural  and  mo«lem  way  to  the  relative 
major  (t,  and  makes  a  full  close  in  that  key. 
From  thence  it  proceeds  to  A  minor,  the  sub- 
dominant  of  the  original  key,  and  makes  another 
full  close,  and  then,  just  touching  G  on  the  way, 
it  passes  back  to  K  minor,  and  closes  fully  m 
that  key.  This  is  all  so  clear  and  regular 
according  to  modern  ideas  that  it  is  diffioult  to 
realise  Uwt  Cesti  wrote  within  half  a  oentory 
of  Palestrina,  and  of  the  first  reoo.^^nition  of  the 
elsmenta  of  modera  hannony  Itv  Caccini,  Mon- 
tererdo,  and  their  Mlows.  flio  eleamoss  of 
eiich  individual  modulation,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  different  Iceys  are  rendered  distinct 
from  one  aaotbor,  both  ^  the  use  of  appropriate 
Dominant  haraiony,  and  by  avoiding  the  ob- 
scurity which  results  from  the  introduction  of 
foreign  ohaHa,  is  important  to  note,  a^  it  indi- 
cates so  strongly  the  feeling  for  tonality  wliich 
by  constant  attention  and  ciUtivation  culminattxl 
inthedafiultopriaeipleawldehwenowuHe.  That 
the  instanos  was  tsatativo^  and  that  Cuitt  waa 
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guided  by  feeling  and  not  rule,  it  raffidently 
proved  by  the  fa<  t  tli;it  not  only  contemporary 
morieiani^  but  auooeMive  generations  up  to  the 
end  of  ilM  eealQiy,  and  even  kter,  frequently 
fell  into  the  old  hlMti,  preM>ntin;i;  exarnpk-.H  of 
■ucoesnone  of  bMnKmy  whicb  ara  obacure  aud 
oooftieed  in  key. 

It  is  not  |Mm.-<iMo  to  dif^cover  prsdaahr  when 
the  use  of  the  M;vc'nth  in  the  l>omiiiant  Cadence 
came  into  uae.  It  haa  l>een  already  pointed  out 
that  Montov»T<J<>  hft/anitil  I'Xix-ri mentally  the 
we  of  the  lluiniuaiit  Hoveutli  without  preparation, 
bat  nevertheless  it  does  not  seem  to  baTO  been 
used  with  any  obvious  frequency  by  monotana  in 
the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century ;  but  by  the 
middle  and  latter  part  it  is  found  aluuwt  as  a 
matter  of  oonne,  m  in  the  works  of  the  dlt- 
tinguished  French  instranental  oompoeen 
mont,  Jacques  de  ChamlxnnU'Tt  -i,  and  ('oni)erin. 
The  foUowing  is  an  wam^tle  from  Uie  second  of 
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which  shows  bow  easily  it  might  have  been  in- 
tradneed  in  «h«  6m  inslanoe  as  a  passing  note 
hatween  the  root  of  the  first  chord  and  the  tliini 
of  the  next,  and  its  true  significance  have  been 
aeen  afterwards. 

This  use  of  the  seventh  in  the  Dominant  chord 
in  the  Cadence  makes  the  whole  uti'ect  of  the 
Cadence  sofiisr  and  less  vigorous,  but  for  the 
|Muposo  of  defining  the  key  it  makes  the  Cadence 
M  strong  as  pmwible ;  and  this,  in  consideration 
of  the  great  latitude  of  modulation  and  the 
giaal  ricuness  and  variety  of  hamo^y  in  modem 
nrasia,  beeomes  of  great  iraportaaea.  It  does  this 
in  throe  ways.  First,  by  Hiniplv  adding  another 
note  to  the  positive  repceseotativo  notes  of  the 
hay  wfaiA  ara  haaH  in  tha  Oadanee^  in  which 
in  this  form  the  submediant  (as  A  in  the  key  of 
C)  will  be  the  only  note  of  the  scale  which  will 
not  be  heard.  Secondly,  liy  giving  a  vary  com- 
jdete  repr»Mrntation  of  the  compound  tone  of  the 
root  notes  as  cuutainud  in  the  Diatonic  scale ;  since 
the  seventh  bamonio,  thongh  not  absolutely  exact 
with  the  minor  seventh  wliSsh  is  used  in  hamionv. 
is  so  near  that  they  oan  hardly  be  distinguished 
tn.in  Olio  iiiinther,  as  is  admitted  by  Helmholtz. 
And  thirdly,  bv  presenting  a  kind  of  additional 
dowBwanl-tencDng  leading  note  to  the  third  in 
Iha  Tonic  chord,  to  which  it  thereby  directs  the 
mora  nttentiun.  In  relAtion  to  which  it  is  also 
to  ba  aoled  «ha*  Mm  oomUaatlott  of  leading  note 
and  snbdomianBt  it  decisive  &h  re.ranl>4  t)ic  key, 
since  they  cannot  ooonr  in  combination  with  the 
Doadaant  as  an  essential  Diataole  dmrd  in 
any  otlicr  k-y  tlinn  ihat  which  the  Cadence 
indioatee.  The  softnct  <  which  characterises  this 
imn  of  Iba  OidaMa  haa  lad  to  iti  nvddaaoa 


mxnovr. 

In  a  noticeable  degree  in  many  great 

notwithstanding  it«  defining  propertiea— as  in 
both  the  first  and  laat  movemsnta  of  Bssths" 
ven*i  Oaainor  Symphony,  the  ftral  novvnant  ef 

his  Symphony  in  A,  and  the  Scherxo  of  the 
Ninth  Symphony.  In  sooh  cases  the  definitkn 
of  key  b  obtained  by  other  uaaai^  as  fir  «• 
ample  in  the  lant  movement  of  the  C  minor 
Symphony  by  the  remarkable  reiteration  both 
of  the  simple  concordant  aadanee  and  of  the 
Tonic  chnnl.  In  the  first  movement  of  the  A 
Symphony  and  tlie  Scherxo  of  the  Ninth,  the  note 
which  represents  the  seventh,  althoogh  ansHsd 
in  the  actual  harmony  of  the  Cadence,  appass 
elsewhere  in  the  passage  preceding.  In  respsel 
of  definition  of  key  it  will  be  apposite  here  to 
notioa  another  fonn  of  Cadanes^  namaly  tiail 
oommooly  called  Pbgal,  in  which  tha  dhoid  ef 
the  Bub-dniiiiiiaiit  fas  F  in  the  key  of  C)  precedes 
the  final  Tonio  chord.  This  Cadenoa  is  ehasfiy 
asaocifatad  with  aodeaiaatieal  mode,  to  which 
it  was  more  appropriate  than  it  is  in  mofe 
elaborate  modem  music.  On  the  one  hand  it 
avoided  the  difficolty  of  IhiB  Dnniaaat  disid 
which  resulted  from  the  nature  of  moet  of  the 
ecclesiastical  scales,  while  iu  want  of  capacity  for 
enforcing  the  key  was  less  ohBer>-able  in  relation 
to  the  simpler  harmonies  and  absence  of  modula- 
tion of  the  older  style.  This  deficiency  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  chord  of  the  Subdominant 
already  contains  the  Tonio  to  whioh  it  ia  fiaal^ 
to  pass,  and  its  oompottBd  tana  whidi  aba  «on> 
UiiuH  it  does  not  represent  a  poaiticm  so  oobi* 
nletely  in  the  opposite  phaaa  to  the  Tonio  as  the 
DomimHiit  does;  whenea  tha  progresaioa  ia  not 
strongly  characteristic.  It  also  omits  the  cba> 
racteristic  progression  of  the  leading  note  iq>  to 
the  Tonic,  and  does  not  represent  so  many 
positive  notes  of  the  scale  as  the  PominAnt 
Ciidence.  For  these  various  reasons,  though  not 
toudy  banished  from  modsm  fliMk^  it  is  iaf% 
and  when  usetl  appears  more  as  supplementary  t* 
the  Domiiuint  Cadence,  and  serving  to  enforce 
the  Toaie  mft^Hum  as  standing  on  its  own  basis. 
Moreover,  as  supplementary  to  the  Dominsnt 
Cadence  it  offers  the  advantage  of  giving  tha 
extra  note  in  the  sc-nle  which,  as  has  been 
remarked,  is  almost  inevitably  omitted  in  tha 
Dominant  Chdenoe.  Henea  an  extended  type  sf 
Cadence  is  ifiven  by  some  theorists  as  the  atc*t 
complete,  which,  as  it  were,  combines  the  fro* 
pertfaa  of  tha  two  Oadancea  ia  tUa  f 
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In  this  the  sob-dominant  chord  of  the  weaker 
Cadence  comes  first,  and  a  chord  of  6-4,  as  it  it 
called,  is  inserted  to  oonnact  it  with  the  I>aiBi> 
nant  cSicrd,  (as  otiierwisa  tiiey  wonU  have  as 
notes  in  common  and  the  conntxrtion  beti 
them  harmonically  would  not  be  osleoaihle^)  1 
than  the  DoniMat  «lMvd 
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after  the  qsuaI  £whum.  Other  meihodi  of  juioiDg 
(he  Subdomiiuuii  thord  to  the  DomfaMUife  diovd 

are  plentifully  eoattered  in  musical  worku,  as  for 
iattanoe  the  use  of  *  euspendeii  fourth  in  the 
]il«e»ofthe6-4;  bat  m  a  type  tlie  abov*  aiuweni 
verv  well,  ainl  it  imist  not  be  taken  a»  more 
ibftn  a  type,  hinc«  a  boru  thetiri'tioal  fact  iu  t>ucii 
a  form  i»  not  muaks,  but  only  lifelest  theory.  As 
an  example  of  the  theory  vitalised  in  a  iu<MU-m 
form  may  be  given  the  conclusion  of  iScbuiuanu'tt 
ToMta  in  C  te  piaaoftrta  {pp.  J),  m  fidloira : — 


877 


In  this  the  weak  progression  of  Uia  6-4  b  happily 
obrtated  hy  oonnecting  the  SabdomiBant  and 

1  *■  uniiiaiit  rhonifl  by  the  minor  thirrl  of  the  fonner 
becuming  the  minM*  ninth  of  the  latter ;  and  at  the 
Mm*  time  the  noTelt^  of  uring  tUe  inrenion  of  the 
Domin.mt  minor  iiiiah  a*i  tlit-  penultimate  chord, 
and  ita  having  also  a  slight  flavour  of  the  uld 
plagal  CSadenee.  giTea  an  addttlooal  vitality  and 
interest  to  the  whole.    Composers  of  the  early 
harmonic  {>eri(Ml  aUo  &aw  the  necessity  of  putting 
recog^nised  facts  in  some  form  which  presented 
-*ovelty  ami  individuality,  ami  thfir  efforts  in  that 
dirwuion  will  be  nhortly  taken  notice  of.  Mean- 
while, it  inu8t  be  olj^erved  that  the  diticovery 
of  the  h.iriiiHiiic  C.o'lence  as  a  means  of  taking 
br(  !ith  or  ex|>rewxing  a  conclusion  of  a  phrase 
and  binding  it  into  a  definite  thought,  affected 
tnusic  for  a  time  unfavourably  in  respect  of  ite 
continuity  and  breadth.    In  Polyphonic  times, 
if  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  break  in  the  pro- 
gresB  of  a  movement,  the  compoeera  had  to  devise 
their  own  means  to  that  eno,  and  consequently 
a  gnat  variety  is  observable  in  the  devices  used 
for  thai  purpose,  which  being  individual  and 
variona  have  moit  of  the  elementa  of  vitality  in 
them.    I^ut  till-  lianiiniiic  Ca  lenie  btfume  every- 
body's property;  and  whenever  a  composer's 
IdeM  fidled  Um.  or  his  imagination  beeama 
ff»cblo,  he   helped  himiielf  out  by  using  the 
Cadence  as  a  full  stop  and  begiuninx  again; 
a  nrooeeding  which  oonveys  to  the  nmid  of  a 
cuftivatt'fl  iii'xlem  musician  a  feeling  of  wc.iknrisM 
ami  inccm-equencc,  which  the  softness  and  retine- 
tiient  of  style  and  a  certain  seme  of  languor  in 
the  works  of  the  early  Itali.in  mnstt^rs  rather  ' 
U;nd  to  aggravate.    Thus  iu  the  tinit  part  of 
3ariMimi's  CantoU  '  Deh  eoatwrtatevi,'  which  | 
s  only  74  bars  in  Ien;^'th,  there  are  no  less  than 
10  perfect  Dominant  (JadenoM  with  the  chords  in 
liev  0nt  poHitionH,  beridaa  IntMrfapted  Cadences  , 
md  imperfect  Cadences  such  as  an  lometimes  , 
■sUed  half-cloees.    This  is  no  doubt  rather  an  1 
xcetisive  instance,  but  it  Ren'cH  to  illustrate  the  1 
fleet  which  ti»e  diMovei?  of  the  Cadenoe  had  on 
aesic;  and  tla  affeeft  on  BngUA  eeeleeiaatfaal 
Qoaio  of  »  ii>i^^7  btar  pariod,  aa  ftr  ' 


in  the  worlu  of  Eogen,  will  be  remembered  by 
mosieiam  aeqnaintd  with  that  brandi  of  the  ait 

as  a  pro<if  that  the  caia  is  not  (ivtr-s-uted.  It 
w  as  no  doubt  neceMaiy  for  the  development  of 
Fom  in  rnnieal  woriv  that  tide  phaee  ihoald 

be  jxone  through,  and  the  part  it  played  in  that 
development  is  considered  under  that  head,  and 
therefore  must  not  be  further  dwelt  upon  here. 
Tlie  use  of  imfH-rfect  and  intt  rnijitfi  ("aih  nce«, 
au  above  alluded  to,  appears  in  wurks  early  in 
the  1 7th  oentttty,  being  use<l  n  lativ^jr  to  perfect 
Cadinces  aa  commas  and  «fiin«*'ili>nn  are  used  in 
literature  in  relation  tu  full  etops.  'ilie  form  of 
the  imperfect  Cadence  or  half'Woie  ia  generally 
a  progression  towarda  a  pause  on  the  liominaat 
of  the  key.  The  two  mlowing  examples  from 
Cariiisimi  will  illuitnto  Ua  mrthod  of  umg 

them, — 


in  which  the  key  in  C,  and— 


r 

in  which  the  key  is  Et>.  The  form  of  the  In- 
terrupted Cadence  which  ia  OOuaUy  quote<l  a^ 
typical  is  that  where  the  progression  which 
seems  to  tend  through  the  Uominant  chord  to 
the  concluding  Tonie  chord  is  made  to  diver),'e 
to  some  other  poeition,  audi  aa  a  chord  on  the 
Bubmediant  of  the  key,  a>  oa  A  In  the  key  of  C. 
This  form  also  appears  in  Cariesimi,  but  not 
with  any  i4>parent  deiiniteness  of  purpoee.  in 
fact,  as  a  predetermined  effiset  the  Interrupted 
Cailence  beloni,'^  to  a  more  advanced  condition 
of  ideas  in  music  than  that  illustrated  by  Caris- 
rfmi  and  Ms  followers  and  ooatemmraries,  and 
only  dtniandg  a  passing  notice  here  from  the  fact 
that  it  does  occur,  though  rarely.  Composers  in 
those  times  were  more  in  the  habit  of  eondoding 
with  the  Cadence,  and  repeating  part  of  what 
they  had  said  before  over  again  with  another 
Cadenoe;  whieh  answen  the  same  reqnirementa 
of  fonn  as  moft  of  the  uses  of  Interrupted 
Cadences  by  iiach  and  Handel,  but  in  a  much 
leoo  veAned  and  artistically  intelligent  manner. 

In  order  to  see  the  bearings  of  many  of  thf> 
experiments  which  were  ma<le  by  the  early 
rapraaantatives  of  hannouic  music  it  will  be 
necessary  to  return  for  a  short  space  to  their 
predecessors.  The  basis  which  the  old  contra- 
puntists had  worked  upon — wliich  we  expriH^ 
for  brevity's  sake,  in  the  langnage  which  is  con- 
si  stently  only  applicable  to  naraionio  music,  as 
concords  and  their  first  itivi-rsiona  and  8im{>le 
disoorda  of  aoqiension — had  bcm  varied  and 
auiehad  hf  fhem  by  the  aaa  of  paariwg  nataa. 
In  *ha  naa  of  ihaia  n  great  daat  of  i^gmn^  waa 
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•xendaed,  nn<l  the  devices  wUoh  ntulted  were 
in  Muie  iiuttances  looked  u{>on  m  everybody's 
pmpertv,  and  became  quite  chaiacteriitk  of  the 
jiarticular  form  of  art.    Am  a  type  of  theee  may 

Iw  taken  tht-  following  fn»m  Dufay,  who  livwl  iu 
the  14th  ctntiin',  and  baa  already  been  apoken 
of  M  being  (luutcd  by 


A3b 


In  thi«  the  F  Jb  clrarly  taken  as  a  paning  note 
between  G  and  £,  and  a  note  on  the  other  Hide 
of  tha  B  it  inteipalAted  before  the  legitimate 
pMHgO  of  the  passing  note  is  (-onchi(k'il.  Thin 
pMtksolar  figure  rea{)[>ear!«  with  astoui»hiiig  fre- 

JlMllcy  all  through  the  polyjihonic  period,  m  in 
oequin'a  Stabat  Mater,  in  Paleetriua'a  Mit>iia 
Pape  MarceUI,  in  Gibbona'a  Hoaanna,  nn<l  in 
Byrd's  Maas.  But  what  is  particularly  iiuticc- 
ablo  iJtmut  it  is  that  it  get*  ao  thoroughly  fixed 
*M  ft  flgtire  is  tho  mindi  of  mndelaBi  that  nlti- 
niatcly  its  true  Bignificance  in  Hdnittiiiies  Juht 
sight  of,  and  it  actually  appears  in  a  form  in 
wUeh  the  diaoetd  of  the  aeTeiith  made  by  the 
]iaMing  note  la*  Kh<>rn  <if  its  rewilution.  At  aa 
example  uf  this  ^whicb  however  is  rare)  may 
be  taken  the  fidlowiqg  p««Mge  from  Uw  Gvodo 
inByni'a  ' 


In  this  the  seventh  in  the  treble  and  ita  oountd^ 
part  in  the  baaa  nevor  airive  at  the  Bb  on  whioli 
they  abould  natnraUy  reMdve,  and  mariefama  wore 

jtrobably  so  accustomed  to  the  plinise  that  they 
did  not  notice  anything  anomaloua  in  the  pro- 
greesion.  It  is  probMilo,  mareover,  tiut  €b» 
device  in  the  first  in.Htance  was  not  the  rettult  of 
intellectual  calculation  —  such  )i.<^  we  are  forced 
to  aaaume  in  analysing  tlie  progression — but 
merely  of  artintic  feeling:  and  iu  point  of  fact 
such  artistic  feeling,  when  it  is  »ouud,  id  to  all 
appearances  a  complex  intellectual  feat  done 
inatinctively  at  a  single  stroke ;  and  we  estimate 
its  soundness  or  unsoundness  by  applying  intel- 
lectual analysis  to  the  result.  The  hn»t  example 
given  above  stands  this  teat,  but  the  latter, 
judgeil  by  the  light  of  the  mlee  of  Deacant, 

does  not;  hcuoo  wo  must  ri-^':ir(l  it  as  an  arbi- 
trary use  of  a  well-known  ligure  which  is  justifiable 
only  becaoae  it  is  waU-knmm;  and  the  principle 
will  l»e  found  to  apply  to  several  p*HMili.ir  fi  at  ores 
w^hich  presently  will  be  observed  a.s  making 
their  appaaraaoe  in  harmonic  music.  The  <  arl y 
harmonists  proceeded  in  a  similar  direction  in 
their  attempt  to  give  richn^  tu  the  bare  outline 
of  the  hannonie  Mlntracfcum  bj  Iha  11M  iif 
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grace  notes,  appoggiaturaa.  anticipatory  notes  and 
the  like,  and  by  certain  processes  of  condenatioa 
or  prolongation  which  they  devis  'd  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  uniform  rewlution  of  discords.  Of 
these  some  neem  as  arbitniry  a-^  the  use  of  the 
characteristic  figure  of  the  polyphonic  timea  j«t 
qnoled  from  Bjrrd,  and  otiien  were  the  fririt  of 
that  kind  of  sp-jutaneous  generalisation  which  we 
recognise  as  sound.  It  is  ciiieiiy  important  to 
the  pnMOl  qmatiott  to  notioo  tiw  principlca 
which  guided  or  seem  to  have  guided  them  in 
that  which  seems  to  us  sound.  As  an  example 
of  insertion  between  •  dinoid  Mid  its  rea^ntMi^ 
tli>'  i'HUiiwini;  passage  fiom  ft  Gumift  . 
baldi  may  be  taiwen— 


in  which  the  seventh  (a)  is  not  octuiiliy  revived 
till  (6) ;  the  principle  of  the  device  being  the 
same  as  in  the  eariy  example  quoted  above  from 
Dufay.  Bach  canted  this  principle  to  a  remstk- 
aUe  pitoh.  as  for  iwetiiwe 


from  the  Fugne  in  B  minor,  No.  34  in  As 

'  Wohltfmpcrirte  Clavier.' 

Tlie  iiinipie  form  of  anticipation  which  appetfl 
with  80  much  frequencj  in  Hnndel'e  wcni  is 
the  following  form — 


i 


is  found  commonly  in  the  works  of  the  Italian 
composers  of  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  oentory. 
Several  other  forms  also  are  of  frequent  ooear- 
rence,  but  it  is  likely  that  home  of  them  were  BOt 
actually  rendered  tui  they  stand  on  paper,  dsflt 
it  is  clear  tliut  there  were  aooepted  priadplei 
of  modification  by  which  singers  ana  aooon- 
panyists  were  guided  in  such  things  just  ss  tbet 
are  now  in  rendering  old  rtcitjitives  in  the  trs- 
ditiuual  manner,  and  had  been  previously  is 
Hharpening  the  leading  note  of  the  eorteaiarifal 
UKxles.  Hence  it  is  difficidt  to  estimate  the  re*l 
value  of  some  of  the  anticipations  as  they  appear 
in  the  works  thenwdTse.  ainoe  the  traditians  bare 
in  many  instances  been  lost.  An  anticipatis«v 
relative  nieUxlically  to  the  general  compositica 
uf  the  tonic  chord,  whicdl  is  also  eharacteostio 
of  modem  music,  occurs  even  as  early  as  Per, 
from  whooe  '  Eurydioe'  the  following  exuQipc 


isnuun^ 
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zsz: 


_C*  


rhia  ieatare  has  a  singular  counterpart  in  the 


-* — » 


I      o(  -  fer    up    mj  tu 


■        -\ — . — 

i  ' 

rhe  following  example!  are  more  olmnicteriitio 
Tt  the  17th  century. 


± 


8  <juote«.l  by  Burney  ^iv.  34)  fruui  Peri.  In  Ca- 
•itisnm  and  Cesti  are  found  dttiaeteriitiio  oloees 
if  noU»4iTe  in  this 


bit  in  this  case  the  actual  rendering  is  par- 
tfiukrly  doabtfoL  and  the  pamge  was  probably 

ttixlified  after  the  manner  in  wnJch  recititives 
an  always  rendered.  A  lees  doubtful  insUnce, 
hi  which  there  i«  a  string  of  anticipations,  is 

fn  tn  a  fra.,'Tn<  nt  quoted  also  by  Burney  ^iv,  I47) 
trun  a  Cuutata  by  Carisaimi  nn  follows 


etc. 


•S: 


The  use  of  combinations  which  result  from  the 
limultaneouB  occumnct-  of  parsing  notra,  a  prac- 
i«'f«  Bo  characteriHtic  of  Bach,  cannot  <Icfiiiit<'ly 
>e  trace*!  at  this  early  period.  Indeed,  it  in  not 
lertain  that  the  muMciana  had  discovered  the 
•rinciple  which  is  uiont  prolific  in  these  effects — 
lamely.  the  use  of  preliuiinary  noteit  a  semiU^ne 
kboTO  or  below  any  note  of  an  essential  chord, 
rrespective  of  what  precedes,  and  at  aav  potition 
Mlative  to  the  rhythmio  divialaiis  of  tBo  mniio, 


n  whioh  Bt|.  6|.  md  Db,  which  Men  to 
ititate  M  aetnal  ebovd,  wt  muAj  the  iwult  of  tlw 


siiniilUneotM  oocumoce  of  chromatic  preliminary 
pairing  notes  beibra  the  enentlal  notes  C.  A, 
and  C  of  the  common  chonl  of  F  major.  But 
thoo  is  a  combination  which  is  very  common  in 
the  mode  of  the  17th  eenttiry,  wmdi  hM  all 
the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  nonie  such 
minctple.  and  demands  notice.  It  appears  in 
QMti's '  Oronten*  (Bnmej,  iv.  68)  u  foUom 


and,  however  preceded,  it  alwajrs  amounts  to  the 
■MM  ido>  namely,  that  of  using  an  unprepared 

fseventh  on  the  subdominant  of  the  key  (major 
minor)  preceding  the  Dominant  chord  of 


or 


tlie  Cadence.  This  may  be  explained  as  ft 
parsing  note  downwards  towards  the  uppennoet 
note  of  the  succeeding  conconl  on  the  Dominant, 
which  happens  tu  coincide  with  the  passing  note 
upwards  between  the  third  of  the  tonic  obord 
and  the  root  of  the  Dominant  chord,— M  C 
between  Bb  and  D  in  the  example ;  in  which 
case  it  would  be  dariyed  from  the  principle  above 
explained;  or  on  the  other  hnnd  the  passage 
may  be  explained  on  the  Ymsxn  of  the  old  theory 
of  fTTT^g  notes  in  a  way  which  is  highly  illus- 
tratiTem  the  methods  by  whidi  iiov«lty  ia 
arrived  at  in  music.  romjK»sers  were  accustomed 
to  the  pn»easion  in  which  a  chord  of  6-4  pro> 
oeded  tho  Dominant  chord,  m— > 


1^ 

' — ^ 

and  having  the  particular  melodic  progression 

which  results  from  tlds  well  fixed  in  their  minds, 
they  inserted  a  nsssing  note  on  the  strong  beat  of 
the  bar  in  tiie  mws  withont  altering  the  favble, 

as  in  the  example  quoted  alcove  from  Cesti,  and 
thereby  added  considerably  to  the  vigour  of  the 
pasHage.  This  psitionfav  featni*  seems  to  havo 
in  en  iiocejited  a  musical  fact  by  compo«crb, 
and  appears  constantly,  from  Monteverde  till  the 
end  of  the  oanfemry,  among  French  and  Italiau 
alike  ;  and  it  i»  invented  with  the  more  interest 
because  it  is  found  in  LuUy  in  an  improved  iorm, 
which  again  renewed  its  vitality.  It 
follows  in  a  Sarabande  by  him — 


i 


and  tins  finn  was  adopted  by  Handel,  and  will  bo 
eaidly  rsoqgnised  as  familiar  by  those  acquainted 
with  Ins  woffca.  Cofelli  indicates  the  finn 
hold  which  this  pnrtiealsr  wrenlh  had  oblninad 
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on  the  minds  of  musicianji  by  unng  it  In  tmme-  ' 
diate  suoceiwiun  tu  a  Dominant  7th,  bo  that  the 
two  intervalB  succeed  each  other  in  the  following 
manner : — 
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BUoceMions  of  suxpenniona  interlaced  with  qm 
another  became  ap^tarent,  such  a» — 

'•^  •  •  ■  ■ 


I  -l-P-l        III  u 


in  the  Sonata  II  of  the  Opera  2nda,  published  in 
Rome,  1685.  Tbebe  methods  of  using  pasaing 
notes,  anticipationii,an(l  like  devices,  are  extrentely 
important,  an  it  is  on  the  linen  thereby  indicated 
that  progress  in  the  harmonic  department  of 
music  is  m»He.  Many  of  the  mo«t  proliHc  sourcett 
of  Tariety  of  thoite  kinds  ha<l  tle>cenile<l  from  the 
contrapuntal  school,  and  of  these  their  immediate 
•ticc(.'!4irm  took  chief  advantage ;  at  first  witli 
Xooderatinn,  but  with  ever  gradually  increasing 
complexity  as  more  uuight  was  gained  into  the 
opportunities  they  offere<l.  Some  devicen  do  not 
appear  till  somewhat  later  in  the  century,  and 
of  this  kind  were  the  oondenaation  of  the  revolution 
of  suspensions,  which  became  very  fruitful  in 
variety  as  music  pro;jfrosBed.  The  old-fiashionod 
■u»pem»ions  were  uiert-ly  temporary  retanlations 
in  the  progression  of  the  parts  which,  taken 
together  in  their  simplicity,  constituted  a  series 
ofconoordis.    Thus  the  succession — 


P 


I 


r 


is  evidently  only  a  sophisticated  version  of  the 
succession  of  sixths — 


and  the  principle  which  is  applied  is  analogous 

to  the  other  devices  frn*  sophisticating  the  t-im- 
plicity  of  conctjrds  which  have  been  analysed 
ai^ve  ;  and  the  whole  shewing  how  device  in 
built  upon  device  in  the  progress  of  the  art. 
Sometime  in  the  ( 7th  century  a  composer,  wbo»e 
name  i«  probably  lost  to  posterity,  hit  ufK>n  the 
happy  idea  of  making  the  conconlant  notes  move 
without  waiting  for  the  resolution  of  the  dis- 
oordant  note,  so  that  the  process — 


t_ — 1   * — 


in  which  there  are  three  steps,  is  condensed  into 
the  following  (from  Aleaeaudro  Scarlatti) — 


in  which  there  are  only  two  to  gain  the  same 
end.  This  <ience  is  very  common  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  as  in  Corelii,  and  it  imme- 
diately bore  frvnh  fruit,  as  the  possibility  of  new 


in  which  each  shift  of  a  note  which  would  be 
considered  as  jiart  of  the  implied  concord  creates 
a  fre«h  Huepen^ion.  And  by  this  proce;s  a  new 
;iud  iwpuruuit  element  of  eti°ei:i  wim  uLtainol,  foi 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  discord  into  concort 
could  be  coiuttaiitly  postponed  although  thi 
harmonies  changed ;  whereas  under  the  oil 
system  each  discord  mu»t  be  resolved  into  thi 
particular  concord  to  which  it  belonged,  anl 
therefore  the  periods  of  susjiense  cautsed  by  tie 
dittoords  were  necessarily  of  short  duration.  In 
dealing  with  discords  attempts  were  occasionally 
ma^le  to  vary  the  recogni«fil  motlea  of  theii 
resolutions ;  for  instance,  there  are  eariy  examplet 
of  attempts  to  make  the  minor  seventh  resolve 
upwards  satis'iBCtorily,  and  both  Carii^imi  and 
Purcell  endeavoured  to  make  a  seventh  gc 
practically  without  any  resolution  at  all,  in  thij 
form — 


from  Pnrcell's  '  Dido  and  .£neas* —  where  tk 
resolution  is  only  supplied  by  the  second  violins— 


and  fix>m  Carissimi — in  which  it  is  not  suppled 
at  all,  if  Bumey's  transcription  (iv.  147)  u 
correct.  Anotlier  experiment  which  illustrata  » 
principle,  and  therefore  demandx  notice,  is  'he 
following  from  Purcell's  service  in  B>,  in  whcfa 
the  analogue  of  a  pedal  in  an  upper  part  is  untd 
to  obtain  a  new  harmonic  effect : — 


I  I 

About  this  time  also  a  chord  whidi  is  ex 
trtmely  characteristic  of  modem  music  maka 
its  appearance,  namely,  the  chord  of  the  d^ 
minished  seventh.  This  appears  fur  exampK 
unprepared  in  Corelli's  Sonata  X  of  the  '  Ofe» 
Tvrza,'  published  in  1689,  as  follows — 


Google 
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In  UuB  and  in  other  instances  of  hia  use  of  it, 
it  (MxupieH  BO  exactly  analogoua  a  poeition  to  the 
famiiiar  om  of  the  •eTenfeh  on  th*  ■abdominant 
whidi  Idw  already  hsen  oommeoted  upon  fti 

length,  tliat  the  inference  in  almost  unavcid>Me 
that  oompoaen  firat  used  the  diminished  Mventh 
—  »Modme»li<Mi  of  tiial  irett4Eno«ni  devioe  in  » 

minor  key,  by  sharpenin;;  its  bass  note  tn  mukf 
it  approach  nearer  to*  the  duiuiuaut,  and  aldu  to 
■often  its  qualily. 

It  will  be  wiTessary  at  this  point  to  turn 
again  for  a  slM^rl  Hpacu  to  theorititi^,  fur  it 
was  in  relation  ta  the  standard  of  harmony 
which  oharaotciriMs  the  end  of  the  17  th  century 
thttfc  Rameaa's  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 
theory  of  muaic  on  some  sort  of  philosophical 
He  oaUed  AttentioD  to  the  fiu^  that  a 
iMiiti  not  oidy  of  the  single  note  whidi 
•Vervlwdy  recognizey,  wliicli  he  ch'.Ih  tliL'  [iiin- 
eipaf  ioaad,  but  aUo  of  harmonic  soundtt  corre- 
•pond!n«f  to  noten  which  stand  at  oerteia  de- 
fiiiit*!  clistanceH  frtim  thta   lower  note,  among 
which  are  the  twelfth  and  seventeenth,  corre- 
■poading  to  the  fifth  and  third;  that  aa  there 
is  a  pt-rfix-t  corTef>pon<lenoe  between  octave  and 
octave  tliu^io  not<w  can  be  taken  either  &»  the 
anajar  oonunon  chord  in  iiM  fintt  position,  or  it« 
invernoas ;  and  that  judged  from  this  point  of 
view  the  lower  note  u  the  root  or  fundamental 
note  of  the  o'lnliinaliuu.    Tlila  wan  the  baiiis  of 
his  theory  of  harmony,  and  it  is  generally  oon- 
■idered  to  have  been  tiie  first  expUoit  itatenent 
of  the  theory  <if  chunls  in  conncctiiin  with  rootjj  or 
fundamental  notes.    Kameau  dcclinoii  to  accept 
the  flalnor  seventh  as  part  of  the  compound  tone 
of  the  root,  and  ho  does  not  take  his  minor  third 
a.K  repreHcutt^  by  the  19th  '  upper  partial,'  which 
is  very  remote,  but  justities  the  minor  chon^l  on  the 
principle  that  the  minor  third  as  well  as  the  root 
note  genemtes  the  fiflh  (as  both  C  and  Eb  would 
gi  iicrate  G),  and  that  this  couununity  between 
them  makes  them  prescribe<i  by  nature.  D'Alam> 
1»eti  took  the  part  of  expoititor,  and  also  In  some 
alight  particular:*  of  iiKHiifyer,  of  Kameiiu'H  prin- 
ci|^es,  in  his  '  Elements  de  Musique.'   It  is  not 
the  plaee  here  to  enter  into  detaUs  with  respect 
to  the  jiiirtioiiliirs  rcHiilting  from  tiie  theor}', 
which  wtti4  a})plic<i  to  explain  the  construction  of 
aeale,  temperament,  and  many  other  snbordinate 
matter^,  anil  in  di^^jover  the  prt)j)er  progressions 
of  rooUi,  an<l  the  interconnection  between  clionls. 
Bot  a  passage  in  D'Alembert's  book  deserves 
especial  notice  as  illustrating  modem  harmonic 
aM  distinguished  from  the  old  contrapuntal  ideas 
with  re8|>ect  to  the  nature  of  discords ;  siuoe  it 
ahowa  how  complete^  the  oU  idea  of  tnipen- 
riona  aa  retardaoons  of  the  parte  had  bean  kat 
sight  of:  'En  j,'inoral  la  disBonanco  I'tiint  un 
oavrage  de  Tart,  surtout  dami  les  aooords  (jui  ne 
aont  potet  de  dominant^  tonique^  on  de  eooa* 
dominant ;  le  seul  moyen  d'empccher  rjirdlL  no 
di'pbii«e  en  paroiusant  trop  etrangere  h  raccord, 
c'e-<t  qo'elle  Bolt,  pour  ainsi  dire,  annonct^e  a 
Toreillc  en  ue  trouvant  dans  Tacoonl  pr<'c<  dt  ut, 
et  quelle  serve  par  ht  a  Her  Ics  deux  ac- 

«eida,'  The  tola  axoeptioa  !•  ia  veipael  of  tha 
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domhiant  seventh,  which,  apparently  as  a  mere 

matter  of  experience,  docs  not  seem  to  re<jiiire 
thiv  preparatory  announcement.  Tartini  pub> 
lidied  hie  theonee  about  ii»  same  ttme  aa  Ra* 
mean,  and  derived  the  effect  ot  clionlH  fmin  tlie 
combinational  tones,  of  which  he  is  reputed  to 
have  been  the  dUscoverer.  Hefanholts  haa  latdy 
nliewn  that  neither  theor>*  is  coinpletc  without 
the  other,  and  tliat  together  they  are  not  com- 
plete without  the  theory  of  baati^  which  laalty 
affonls  the  dlHtinction  l^etween  consonance  and 
dissonance  ;  and  that  all  of  these  principles  taken 
together  constitute  the  scientific  battis  of  the 
facts  of  banQony,  Both  fiameau  and  Tartini 
were  therefore  wofldn^  in  the  right  direction ; 
but  for  the  mUHicnl  w..rlil  Kanuuu's  principles 
were  the  most  valuable,  and  the  idea  of  ays* 
teanatlsim  ohordi  aooording  to  thdr  loota  or 
fund.-vmental  haMM  haa  heen  ahuoa  genaiaUy 
adopted. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  18th  eentuiy  the 

practice  of  grouping  the  harmonic  elements  of 
mu^iic  or  chords  according  to  the  keys  to  which 
they  belong,  which  is  called  obtvcrvin^'  the  lawa 
of  tonality,  was  toleral>ly  uuiveriial.  Compowsrn 
had  for  the  most  p.art  moved  sufficiently  far 
away  from  the  iaflut m  e  of  tlie  old  ecdesjantical 

rim  to  be  able  to  realise  the  hr^t  principles  of 
new  secular  echool.  These  principles  are 
essential  to  instrmnental  mu!<ic.  and  it  is  chietly 
in  relation  to  that  hirge  department  of  Uie  mo« 
dem  art  that  they  must  be  eoneldered.  Under 
the  conditions  of  mcMlem  harmony  the  harmonic 
basis  of  any  passage  is  not  intellectually  appre- 
ciable unless  the  prtneiple  of  the  rdations  of  the 
chords  comjKwing  it  to  one  another  through  a 
common  tonic  be  observed.  Thus  if  in  Uie 
niddla  of  a  suooession  of  chords  in  C  a  chord 
appears  which  cannot  be  referred  to  that  key, 
tlie  passa^^e  is  inconsistent  and  obscure ;  but  if 
this  chord  is  foUowetl  by  others  which  can  with 
it  be  referred  to  a  different  key,  modulation  has 
been  effected,  and  the  succession  is  rendered  in* 
telligiblo  by  ita  rel.itinn  to  a  fre^h  tonic  in  the 
place  of  C.  The  range  of  chords  which  were 
recognized  aa  charaoteriatio  of  any  given  key 
vttA  at  first  very  limited,  ami  it  was  bo<iu  j)er- 
oeived  that  some  notes  of  the  scale  served  as  the 
bass  to  a  hunger  number  and  a  more  important 
class  of  them,  the  Dominant  appearing  as  the 
most  important,  as  the  generator  ot  the  larger 
number  of  diatonie ehorde;  and  einoe  it  also  con- 
tains in  its  compound  tone  the  notcs^  which  are 
moat  remote  from  the  chord  of  the  tonic,  the 
artistic  sense  of  musicians  led  them  to  regard 
the  Dominant  and  the  Tonio  aa  the  oppnaita 
pdaa  of  the  harmonic  cirde  of  the  key,  and  no 
progreiision  was  sufficiently  definable  Ut  stand  in 
a  Doaition  of  tonal  importanoe  in  a  movement 
unJeas  the  two  poles  were  somehow  indicated. 
That  iH  to  Bay,  if  a  movement  is  to  be  cast  upon 
certain  prominent  suocossions  of  keys  to  which 
other  keys  are  to  be  subeidiuy,  tboaa  wUdi  ars 
to  stand  proraintutly  forward  must  be  defined 
bpr  some  sort  of  ooutrast  ba^od  on  the  alteroa- 

tMB  «f  TodIo  and  DoaBinant  haramv.   Xt  ia 
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probably  for  this  reason  that  the  key  of  the  ' 
Subdomiaant  is  unsMtiitfactory  as  a  balance  or 
cumplementaiy  kqr  of  »  niovement*  nnoo  in  pn>> 
gretMing  Ut  it*  Domfnaot  to  Tarify  the  tooantjr, 
the  tnind  of  uti  inulligent  listener  recfigntfte^  tlie 
original  Tonic  again,  and  thua  the  force  of  the 
Intended  eontraiit  b  wenkened.  Thia,  h  Ina 
bvf-n  al'.iv.'  iiili>;tl.-(l,  is  fre<iucntly  foond  in 
workii  of  the  earljf  hannonic  period,  while  oom- 
poeen  were  itiil  tearching  for  tba  eeale  which 
bIiouM  give  them  a  major  Dominant  clinnl.  ami 
the  etfoct  of  Buch  niovumcnt«  is  euriuualy  wuu- 
dariag  and  vagne.  The  uoe  of  the  Dominant  aa 
the  conii>lenientary  key  becomes  frequent  in 
wurki>  of  thu  latter  ptntion  of  the  1 7th  century, 
as  in  CorcUi ;  and  mAj  in  the  next,  as  in  Bach 
and  Handel,  it  is  recognised  as  a  matter  of 
course ;  in  the  time  of  H:iv<ln  and  Muzart  so 
modi  Itnun  was  put  u)K>n  it  as  a  centre,  that 
it  began  to  assume  the  chanolor  «f  »  oooTcn- 
tionalism  and  to  lose  it*  ibroe.  Beethotwi 
conse<jutnlly  began  very  early  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  harmonic  bases  of  the  key  by  the  use 
of  ohords  which  properly  belonged  to  other 
nwirly  n  1.it<<l  kf-yn,  and  on  his  lines  coniposon* 
have  since  continued  to  work.  The  Tonic  and 
DomiBMit  centres  we  still  appuoitlj  ineritable, 
but  they  are  supplemented  by  an  ♦  iilarged  range 
of  harmonic  routn  giving  chromatic  oombina- 
tions  which  are  affiliated  on  the  original  Toido 
through  their  rehitionfi  to  th^  more  important 
notes  of  the  scale  which  that  Tunic  repruscutii, 
and  can  be  therefore  used  without  obecuring  the 
tonality.  Ah  examples  of  thia  may  be  taken 
the  minor  seventh  on  the  tonic,  which  properly 
baloagt  to  the  nMflj  alUeil  key  of  the  subdo- 
minant ;  a  m^or  oonoord  on  the  supertonic, 
with  the  minor  lerenth  superimpoeed,  which 
properly  belong  to  the  Dominant  key  ;  the 
major  chord  on  the  mediut^  which  properly  be- 
longs to  tlM  of  Oft  rdbthro  mfaov  repre- 
•ented  faj  the  <lbaA  of  tho  ralnMdbuil^  nn  l 


Bm]i*«  me  of  liannonj  wee  e  perfiBOt  adapta- 

tion  to  it  of  the  principles  of  polyphony.  He 
resumed  the  principle  of  making  the  harmony 
wtensibly  the  sum  of  the  independent  parts. 
Inti  with  this  difference  from  the  old  »ty\",  that 
the  harmonies  really  formed  the  sulxitratum, 
and  that  their  progreniiiuns  were  as  intelligible 
ei  the  melo<lie8  of  wliich  they  seemed  to  \ye  the 
result.  From  such  a  principle  hpraixg  an  im- 
mem«  extension  of  the  range  of  harmonic  com- 
binations. The  essential  fundamental  chords 
are  but  few,  and  must  remain  so,  but  the  com- 
Innationa  which  OtD  be  made  to  represent  tiiem 
on  the  polypliooio  principle  are  almost  infinite. 
By  the  use  of  ebromatie  passing  and  preUmlmny 
notes,  by  retardations,  and  by  Himple  chromatic 
alterations  of  the  notes  of  chorda  according  to 
tbeir  mdodie  rigtdllemoe,  oombianlMniB  are  ar- 
rived  at  aooh  vlh  piizjiled  and  do  continue  to 
puxzle  theoriete  who  r^ard  harmooy  ee  so  many 
mehaai^eable  Innipa  c?  ehorda  wldoh  cannot  m 
admitted  in  music  unless  a  fundamental  hmn 
be  found  for  them.   Thus  the  chord  of  the 


augmented  sixth  it  probably  niHhing  more  than 
the  modification  of  a  melodic  progression  of  one 
or  two  parte  nt  the  point  where  natnraUj  they 
would  M  etflier  a  major  or  nunor  rizth  froB 

one   another,   the   downward   ten  lenry  of  the 
one  nud  the  upward  tendency  of  the  other 
causing  them  to  be  reqieetiTely  flettamd  and 
8harj>ened  to  make   them  appnwh  ntakrtr  to 
the  notes  to  which  they  are  moving.    la  the 
case  ef  the  augmented  lizth  oa  fho  flal  aaeead 
of  the   key,  there   is  only  one   note   to  he 
altered  :  and  as  that  note  is  constantly  altcrrd 
in  this  fashion  in  other  combinations — lUMBely  by 
sulislimting  the  flattened  note  fir  the  natural 
diatonic  note,  as  D?  for  D  in  the  key  of  C,  bj 
CariMtmi,  Baeh,  Beethoyeo,  Chopin,  in  all  agn  of 
harmonic  music — it  seems  superfluous  to  consider 
whether  or  no  it  is  a  chord  with  a  double  root  as 
theorists  propose,  in  which  one  note  is  the  minor 
ninth  of  one  root,  and  the  other  the  rai^or  third 
of  another.    Tlie  way  in  which  Ideas  beeonie 
fixed  by  constant  recurrence  h;i«  already  (p.  678) 
been  indicated  in  the  case  of  a  figure  whkh  was 
very  ohaneteriitie  of  the  poly|ihonie  eehod,  and 
in  that  of  the  suljilcinin.int  seventh  uith  t!.e 
early  harmonists ;  in  like  manner  modihcatioos, 
ew»  ae  the  augmented  aizA,  and  the  ehaip  fifth 
(which  is  merely  the  straining  np\\rvrds  of  the 
upper  noleof  a  concord  in  its  melodic  prcjcresai«e 
to  the  next  dlatouc  note),  become  so  mmiliar  fay 
constant  recurrence,  that  they  are  accepted  ai 
facts,  or  rather  as  reprehentatives,  by  asMxiation, 
of  the  uunodified  intervals,  and  are  oasd  to  aS 
intents  as  essential  chnnls  ;  and  moreover  being 
so  reogniseil.  they  are  m.ide  liable  to  resolu- 
tions and  combinatMNM  with  other  notes  which 
would  not  have  been  possible  while  they  wen 
in  the  unaltered  condition  ;  which  is  not  icalljr 
more  to  be  wondered  at  thjoi  the  fitft  that 
Bach  and  his  coatem|mmries  and  immHiwH  pie- 
deoessors  hnMtoally  aswoiated  tnnes  origiiudly 

c  ist  in  the  oM  ecclesiastical  nirwles  with  l:ami<  ini'i 
which  would  have  been  impossible  if  those  modta 
had  not  been  superseded  by  the  modsra  systsm 
of  (scale-*.  Tlie  inversion  of  the  alK>ve-mentioned 
augmented  sixth  as  a  diminished  third  is  re- 
maricable  for  two  reasmu.  In  the  first  plsea 
becatitic  when  U8e<l  with  artistic  purpose  it  is  one 
of  the  mu!«t  striking  chords  in  modem  music, 
owing  to  the  gradual  contraction  towards  the 
resolution  —  an  i»  felt  in  the  en»])loynient  of  it 
by  both  liiich  ai»d  Ik-tthovcn  to  the  wordj 
*ot  sepultus  est'  in  the  'Crucifixus'  of  their 
masses  in  B  minor  and  D  respectively;  and 
in  the  second,  because  a  dititinguished  modem 
theorist  (whose  work  is  in  many  renpects  very 
valuable)  having  diwovered  that  the  augmented 
slsth  is  a  double  rooted  chord,  says  that  II 
'  Hhould  not  be  inverted,  because  the  upper  not*, 
being  a  seoondaiy  hannonic,  and  oapable  of  be- 
longing only  to  the  secondary  root',  should  not  bs 
beneath  the  lower,  which  cjin  only  belong  to  th« 
primary  root.'  It  must  not  be  foi^tten.  hov- 
ever,  in  eonsidering  the  opinions  of  theorists  oa 
the  orii^'in  of  chords  B\ich  as  thepe,  th.it  their 
explanations  are  not  unirequently  given  merely 
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for  the  porpooe  of  olawifying  the  chords,  and  of 
•xponnafaig  the  laws  of  the&  reeolutioo*  for  the 

l>ene(i(  of  oomfKiH) TH  who  might  -noi  be  able 
otfaerwiee  to  ospluv  theui  oometlv. 

The  actual  number  of  esaentfal  chord*  has 

r»'iiiain<'*l  tlio  saiiK-  u.s  it  w.-^s  wln  n  Monttvtnle 
iutlicat«d  the  nature  of  tho  Dumin&nt  8t:venth 
bj  uaing  it  without  preparation,  unless  a  single 
»-\<.ol>ti<>n  l>e  uiadf  in  favour  of  the  chord  of  the 
uuyur  uinth  and  its  sister  theniiMH:  ninth,  both  of 
whioh  Heteiboltz  acknowledgea  may  be  taken  as 
represcntntiveH  of  the  lower  note  or  root;  aiul  it 
cannot  be  denied  tiiat  they  are  both  used  with 
remarkable  freedom,  both  in  their  prt-]<:iration 
am!  ivsolution,  l>y  the  i,'rt'at  nia-xt^r)*.  Haydn, 
fur  instance,  w  ho  i«  not  uaually  held  to  be  guilty 
of  harmonic  extravagance,  uses  the  major  ninth 
oil  the  Duminant  thus  in  hia  Quartet  im  O, 
Up.  76— 
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which  can  in  the  first  place  be  poflsibly  prepared 
even  by  paasiag  notea,  or  in  the  aeooad  place  be 
possiMv  r<  s>  lvt''i  fven  bycaufinir  a  frc-sh  discord, 
Mu  long  m  the  ultimate  resolution  into  concord  iit 
fioaai^  in  an  fartdVpble  manner.  ThnaWa0BW> 
Meistendnger  opena  with  the  ]  ' 


and  the  minor  ninth  BimUarly,And  with  as  great 
freedom,  as  follows,  in  »  Quartet  in  F  minor 
(Trautwein,  Ho.  i). 


\  I  ■  '      ^  — 


It  is.  not  possible  to  enter  here  into  diacuuiion 
of  particular  (|nestiono,  Hwh  as  the  nature  of  the 
ohnrd  fr»*<juently  tailed  the  '  Added  Sixth,*  to 
which  thcon-^fs  !,ave  propose;*!  almost  as  many 
roots  as  the  chord  has  notes  ;  Rameau  originally 
suggesting  the  Subdominant.  German  theorists 
the  .SiijMjrtouic  as  an  inversion  of  a  seventh,  Mr. 
Alfred  Day  the  Dominant,  as  an  inveniou  of  a 
ehord  of  the  eleventh,  and  Helmholtz  returning' 
to  the  Subdominant  again  in  snpixirt  of  Hiiiue  ui. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  enter  into  particulars 
on  the  subject  of  the  diminished  seTenth.  whioh 
IiKKlem  coinpotierfi  l.;»\<  f  nnid  so  useful  for  pur- 
pueee  of  mcMlulatiuo.  or  into  the  devices  of  en- 
.harmonio  change^,  which  are  so  firnitful  in  novel 
and  beautiful  eflect-*,  or  Mi<n  the  disvonlaiiee  or 
jMNHiisoordance  of  the  iuurth.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  aaka  of  brevity  to  reetrict  onnelvea 
|IS  Ihr  as  possible  to  thinir^^  which  illustrnte 
femnl  pcinciplfls ;  and  of  theee  none  are  luucb 
more  remarkable  than  the  complicated  ose  of 
■aapeniiions  and  passing  notes,  whioh  foUow  from 
t|ie  principlee  of  Bach  in  polyphony  aa  applied 
to  umony,  and  were  mnarfced  on  above  aa 
1  uii.,:  the  foundations  of  all  tho  advance  that 
has  been  uuMie  in  Harmony  since  his  time.  Sus- 
pewriona  are  now  taken  in  any  form  and  pcdiioo 


in  which  B  is  a  su8pcnd«i<l  pat^.^^ing  note  resolving 
so  an  to  make  a  Ire.sh  discord  with  the  treble, 
v\hich  in  reality  im  resolved  into  another  discord 
made  by  the  ap])earance  of  a  chromatic  passing 
note,  and  does  not  find  its  way  into  an  essential 
concord  till  three  chords  further  on ;  but  the 
example  is  sufficient  to  sliow-  the  application  of 
Iwth  principlee  as  above  expressed.  One  of  the 
most  pow^ul  suspensiona  in  adataiioa  ia  tha 
foUowuf  fkom  Bach*a  Oigaa  Tooeate  in  D 
minor— 

)^  t  J  J   

-^i -  - 


i 


y — 

Of  .strongly  ai^ented  paanqg  notes  the  following 
are  good  examples — 


from  the  Overture  to  the  Heaiali;  and 


from  Brahms*a  BalhMle  in  D,  which  h  practically 
the  Hani«^  pai^Hm?  not*>  as  that  in  the  example  from 
Han  lel,  hut  pa^i-<ing  in  the  opposite  direction. 
A  g  hkI  exam[>lo  of  a  succession  of  combinations 

reisultin.,'  from  the  prinriplos  above  enumerated 
with  r.  irard  U)  the  nuxiitication  of  diatonic  notes^ 
'  and  tho  use  of  chromatic  pashin.'  notes,  occurs  ia 
liach's  CanUta,*  Christ  unser  Herr'  i  p.  jo8)— 
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In  Him  nH  mmw  of  tiie  tad  mI  of  'TritCn 

ami  Isolde'  the  cfiiiiliinati<»n  given  thonrt tically 
ftliove  (p.  679a)  aoliudly  oocon,  and  two  of  the 
proliiniBaiy  dmwHtie  naUm  (*\ 


r  t 


r  £ 


Tn  tlie  T.atier  pnrt  of  the  last  Act  of  the  same 
work  »ru  mooic  eztreoicly  rciiiArkable  exampltM 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  polyphonic  principle  to 
harmony,  entailing  vi-ry  clove  ModluntfOBa,  for 
which  there  in  nut  ttpace  here. 

The  principle  of  perdatenoe  mm  early  reeo|f> 
ni!-e<l  in  the  uho  of  what  were  called  I>iat"nic  8uc- 
ceiiHiua«  or  ttoquencee.  They  are  definetl  by  Prof. 
Mac&mnaa  'the  rqietition  of  a  pnigre?Bion  of 
harmony,  u\ton  other  notes  of  the  scale,  when 
all  the  parts  proceed  by  the  same  degrees  in 
cMh  ffvpoiition  as  in  the  original  progression.' 
ineepeoti  ve  of  augmented  or  diminished  intenrah^ 
or  doubling  of  notes  which  in  other  cases  It  b 
not  de.Hiralile  to  double.  And  this  may  l>e  ex- 
panded into  the  more  general  proposition  that 
when  a  figure  has  been  astahlfshed,:  and  the 
principle  and  mann>  r  of  its  r(  |i<<titioi^  it  may 
be  repeated  analogously  without  any  coBridera- 
tioB  of  the  resaltiiur  wmm^nm.  Thus  Saa- 

thovtm  }iavin<T  ngtJ>HjMNl  the  fMntt  Of  Ul  M- 

companimcnt — 


mm  through  with  it  in  deqpite  of  th« 
Iftha  which  n»<ult— 


ive 


Agun.  a  single  note  whose  stationary 
has  been  established  in  hamioij^  of  whieb  it  i 
•etaally  Ibrms  a  part,  can  persist  through  hnr-  ■ 

inonitjM  which  are  tithurwiiM}  alien  to  it,  and 
irrespective  of  any  de^o-ee  of  dissonanoe  which 
Msvfta.  TMt  was  early  seen  In  the  nw  of  a 
JVlal.  an'l  a*  that  wan  its  tarli<  r-t  f<>na  (beinj; 
the  immediate  descendant  of  the  i>rone  bass 
mitieaed  at  tiw  bepuning  of  the  Ajtiola)  the 
iiins^nlar  name  of  an  iim  rttd  Pedal  wrh  applied 
to  it  when  the  persistent  note  was  in  the  treble, 
M  in  an  often-qooted  instanoe  from  the  slow 
movement  of  the  C-rainor  Symphony  of  Px'c- 
thoven,  and  a  fine  c*xaiii]ilf  in  the  Fugue  which 
•taiMis  as  Finale  to  i'lrahinn's  set  of  Variatioui 
OB  a  Thfme  by  Hundel,  and  in  the  example 
qilOled  from  Purceli's  Service  a1>ovc.  Bee- 
WOfen  even  makes  more  than  one  note  persist, 
as  in  the  firrt  variatioa  on  the  DiabeUi  Vake 
(op.  lai)-* 


Another  ftnJliar  wample  of  persistence  is  per- 
■jsteaea  of  dinotioB,  aa  it  is  a  well-known  devios 
to  make  parts  whkh  are  progressing  in  opposite 

dill  ti..n8  penjist  in  doing  so  irrv»j>ective  of  the 
combinations  which  result.  Jb'or  the  limitatiims 
which  may  be  pat  on  these  dericea  relhwBca 
must  b«  made  to  the  regular  text-books,  aa  they 
are  many  of  them  principles  of  expediency  and 
custom,  and  ouuiy  of  them  depend  on  laws  of 
melodic  jifogres-sion,  the  consideration  of  which  it 
ia  necessary  to  leave  to  ita  own  particular  head. 

It  appears  then,  finally,  that  the  actual  basis 
of  hannonicmusiciBextremi'ly  liinit'-d,  consisting 
of  concords  and  their  invt-n^iouD,  and  ut  be»t  not 
more  than  a  few  minor  sevenths  and  major  and 
minor  ninths;   and  on  this  baaia  the  art  of 
modem  music  is  constructed  by  devices  and 
prindples  which  are  either  intellectually ooaceived 
«.>r  are  the  fruit  of  highly  developed  musical 
inHtinct,  which  is  according  to  vulgar  phrata 
•  in.'pireil,'  and  thereby  discovers  truths  at  a 
single  leap  which  the  rest  of  the  worid  reoogniss 
as  evidently  tha  TWtdt  of  ao  oouplex  a  gcn^ 
rnlisation  that  tliey  are  unable  to  iiiuigine  h<  w 
it  was  dune,  and  therefore  apply  to  it  the  useful 
tem'iupiratioB.*  Butiaevaiycas^if  anovdty 
is  sound,  it  must  answer  to  verification,  and  the 
verification  is  to  be  obtained  onlj  by  inteilectuai 
analyda,  whidi  in  hct  may  not  at  first  be  abk 
to  cope  with  it.      Finally,  everything  in 
missible  which  ia  intellectually  vehhable,  &n<i 
what  is  inadini9»(ibla  ia  io  idatiTaly  only.  For 
instHnco,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  th« 
biuiultaueous  occurrence  of  all  the  diatonic  nut«s 
of  the  aeala  would  ha  quite  inadmissible,  bat 
eompoma  hava  abown  how  it  can  be  done,  and 
there  Is  no  waaon  why  some  other  composer 
should  not  show  how  all  the  chmmstic  notes  can 
be  added  alao;  and  if  tha  pvineiplea  liy  wliidi  ha 
nrriTed  at  tha  oonbinatloa  atand  tha  nWrnats 
tetit  of  analyria»  muMiciauii  uiu^t  bow  and  ac- 
knowledge ma  light  to  the  oombination.  Iho 
history    hannoay  ia  the  history  of  avw-ineraaa* 
in^  rii  liMess  of  combination,  from  the  use,  fint, 
of  simple  consonances,  then  of  ooosouanc 
impeaed  on  ono  anoUiflr,  wUeh  w»  edl 
chordn,  and  of  a  few  nimple   di^^irds  simply 
contrived  ;  then  of  a  system  of  claatification  of 
these  conoorda  and  discords  by  key  reJalionsliip^ 
which  t-nables  some  of  them  to  l>e  u»cd  with 
greater  freedom  than  formerly ;  then  of  the  use 
of  combinatioBS  which  were  specially  fiunlHar  at 
analogies  to  essential  chords;  thenof  enlarjrempTit 
of  the  bounds  of  the  keys,  fto  that  a  grt/at«r  number 
and  variety  of  chords  could  be  used  in  relation  te 
one  another,  and  finally  of  the  reoognitton  of  ths 
prinoipk  that  harmony  ia  tha  remiU  of  combined 
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melodies,  throagh  the  treatmeut  of  the  pro- 
gnniow  of  wmeh)  th«  limiti  of  emMntMim 

Iwconie  practically  co-c'xU-nfsive  with  tlu'  miml)er 
of  nuteH  in  the  niuhical  Bystem.  [C  H.H.P.] 

HAROLD  EN  ITALIE.  The  4th  of  liorlioz's 
5  ■ymphonics,  op.  i6,  dedicated  to  Huinlxrt 
PVrraniJ;  tor  full  orcht-stra  with  Hola  viola;  in 
4  uiovtinenta  —  (i)  'Harold  aux  montagnes. 
Scent!9  de  uielancolie,  tie  l>unheur  et  de  joio.' 
Aili^'i"  aii'i  All.'.fro;  in  G.  {7)  '  Marche  de 
Pekrias  cLantaiit  la  i»rii.re  du  soir.'  Allegretto; 
in  E.  (3)  'S<-renadu  d'un  Mootagiuurd  dea 
Abhruzes  h,  sa  tiiaitrtssu.'  Allegro  assai ;  in  C. 
(4)  'Orgie  de  Brijjaudtj.  Suuvenirs  dee  Seines 
prMdmtM.*  Allegro  frcnetico ;  in  G.  It  was 
OOinpo«e<l  in  1S34,  and  originated  in  a  request 
of  I'aganiui'B  that  BerlioB  should  write  a  solo  in 
which  he  could  ditiplay  the  qualities  of  his 
Stradivarius  vioU.  It  is  needlew  to  say  that  it 
did  not  fulfil  that  intention.  The  idea  of  the 
work  is  based  on  Childe  Harold.  (See  Berlioz's 
M^moires,  chap.  45.)  It  was  first  performed  at 
the  Cooaervatoire  Nov.  73,  1834,  but  htm  been 
much  altered  lunce.  Score  and  parts  are  pub- 
lished by  Schl«singer.  It  was  placed  for  the 
first  time  in  EngUuid  at  tlM  N«ir  FbiUnnnonlc 
Concert,  July  4,  1S55.  BoiiM  oaaducted  and 
£nut  played  the  viola  part.  [C>.] 

HAJEtP  (YtMarpe;  Ital.^trpa  ;  Germ.  Harfe). 
A  mioieal  imlniiBent  of  great  antiquity ;  in  its 
modern  development,  l>y  ineauR  of  the  ingenioiiH 
BMchiaum  of  the  double  action,  distinguished  as 
the  only  inilranumt  wfth  fixed  tonei  not  fitnned 
l»y  the  ear  and  touch  of  the  player,  that  has 
separate  notes  for  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals, 
fbm  approadiing  written  miade  mora  nearly 
than  any  ot})er. 

The  harp  presents  a  triangular  form  of  singular 
IwMitji,  the  gmeeful  curre  of  the  aeek  Mding 
to  the  elegance  of  its  appearance.  AlthouLfh 
the  outline  has  varied  at  diifereat  epochs  and  in 
MIRrait  oonrtitai^  thv  vrinthM  of  iti  praporUons 
tty  tlie  muMioal  ticale — a  condition  of  symmetry  in 
niuaioal  instrum^ts — is  in  the  harp  very  close ; 
•othat  whether  it  be  E^fyptfan,  Fenian,  Medteval, 
or  Keltic,  it  is  always  fashioned  in  heaU^  of 
line,  and  often  characteristically  adorned. 

In  looking  at  a  harp  we  reeognise  at  ooee  the 
varied  functions  of  it^  stnicttire.    The  rt-sonant 
inetrument  ia  the  8oundb>ard,  forming  with  ita 
body  the  angle  next  the  player.   The  opposite 
allele  is  the  pillar.     P>ntli  support  the  nwk.  a 
curved  bracket  between  which  and  the  »ounil- 
boArd  the  storings  are  Btrt'tched.     In  mo^lertt 
)i;ir]>s  the  nwk  iiicltnlLH  the  'comb'  cnntainini,' 
the  mechanihui  for  raisin*;  t)ie  pitch  of  the  >triii^s 
one  half  tone  by  the  single  artion.  or  two  h.ilf 
tones  by  the  double  action.    Tlie  [>illar  in  hollow 
U*   include  the  rods  working  the  inechaninm. 
The  pedestal,  where  pillar  and  soundboard  unite, 
»■*  the  frame  for  the  pedaln,  levers  acted  upon  by 
the  feet  and  moving  the  rods  in  the  pillar. 

The  wood  used  in  a  harp  Is  chieHy  sycamore, 
hut  the  Houmlboard  is  of  pme,  and  in  <>hl  harps 
wiwi  fret^ueutly  ornamented  with  painted  devices. 


i 


i 


The  dimensions  of  soundboard  and  Ixnly  increa^ 
downwards.  Along  the  centre  of  the  soundboard 
is  gUifd  a  strip  of  heech,  or  other  hard  wckvI,  in 
which  are  inm-rted  the  pegs  that  hohl  the  lower 
ends  of  the  strings,  the  upper  ends  being  wound 
round  tunimj-pins  piercinir  the  wre^tplank  which 
fonns  thf  upjierpart  of  the  neck.  The  sound- 
board i-.  riM^eil  underneath  by  two  narrow  ban, 
crossing  the  grain  of  the  jiine,  their  duty  being 
to  drive  the  soundboani  into  nudes  and  figurea 
of  vibration.  The  string  are  of  oatgnt^  oolmirBd 
to  facilitate  the  reoogmtion  of  Sua. 
the  notes  by  tlie  pUyer,  the 
lowest  eight  being  spun  over, 
wire  upon  silk  or  wire  upon  ^ 
wire.  The  compass  of  an  Erard 
dou\>\o  action  harp  ia  6|  octaves. 

The  apparently  slight  resistance  o0ered  by  the 
bridge  to  the  tension  of  the  atrings,  inadequate 
if  their  drawing  power  were  perpendicular,  ia 
sufficient  because  they  are  placed  at  an  an^^e* 
There  is  also  a  lateral  angle  in  the  porition  of 
the  neck  and  strings,  to  allow  for  the  itnbl  ott 
the  side  the  strings  are  attached  to. 

The  origin  of  the  harp  moat  be  p«t  beelt 
anterior  to  the  earliest  records  of  civilisation. 
It  was  possibly  sqggested  by  the  stretched  string 
of  the  bow.  The  addition  of  eeirenl  ttringa 
would  be  analogottl  to  binding  stveral  re*^!!*  or 
whistles  together  to  form  a  syrinx,  both  con- 
triTaaeea  apparently  preceding  the  shortening  to 
different  lengths  by  the  tin^'er  of  a  sintfle  vilmUing 
String,  as  in  a  lute,  or  the  shorteuiug  of  the 
Tibratittg  cdnmB  of  «^  in  a  pipe  by  means  of 
holes  perforated  in  it  to  be  stoppe'l  al.-o  hy  the 
fingers.  The  ddeet  monuments  of  the  harp  are 
E^tian.  Those  first  aeen  by  Braee.  punted 
on  the  wall  of  a  bnryinjr  place  at  Thel>e««,  are 
supposed  to  be  as  old  a»  the  1 3th  century  B.C. 
These  are  very  large  harpe,  richly  ornamented, 
and  standing,  to  judge  fn)m  the  players,  more 
than  six  feet  high.  These  instruments,  which 
have  been  often  describe^  hetving  no  front  pil- 
lar, could  have  had  no  great  tension,  and  were 
probably  of  a  low  and  sweet  tone.  But  while 
all  E^^tian  harpe  wanted  tiiia  important  mein» 
ber  for  support,  they  were  not  liinite<l  to  one 
■iae.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  great  variety 
in  dimendooB,  ninnber  of  strings,  and  amount  w 
ornament.  Some,  like  Bruoe's,  were  placetl  upon 
the  ground  ;  others  were  upon  rests  or  stools, 
to  amnit  of  the  ptayet'a  atan^g.  Those  held 
by  seated  players  were  more  like  the  Gkedt 
tri^'onon,  a  link  l)etween  the  harp  and  IjrTO. 

Tlie  Assyrian  harjis  resembled  the  Egyptian  in 
having  n  >  front  pillar,  but  differed  in  the  sound- 
board being  upperuKwt,  the  lower  angle  lieing 
a  simple  bar  for  the  attachment  of  the  strings. 
Mr.  Kie^el  ('  Muhic  of  the  most  Ancient  Nations,' 
Loudon,  1864)  reganJs  t  he  absence  or  presence  of 
the  front  pillar  as  distinguishing  the  Eastern 
haq)  from  the  Western,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
diiitinction  is  rather  that  of  ancient  and  modem, 
for  the  very  earliest  Western  harp  of  which  a 
repre.xentAtion  exists,  that  in  Bunting's  '  Ancient 
Music  of  Ireland,'  attributed  by  him  to  an  enriier 
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date  tei'AJ).  830,  hM  no  ftoii  piDar.  The 

beautiful  form  of  the  more  modern  Iriuh  harp  is 
w«ll  known  from  ita  repreaentation  in  the  royal 
eoatofannt.  Two  ■peafanena  are  to  be  Men  in 

South  Kensington  Munfuin  one  is  a  cast  of  the 
ancient  harp  in  Trinity  Collef^e,  Dublia*  said  to 
hare  belonged  to  Brfaa  Boirofanhe.  In  theae 
the  body  is  pcqienrliciilar.  or  nearly  so,  instead 
of  itlantiog,  as  in  modem  harps ;  the  front  pillar 
being  eimred  to  admit  of  tUa.  and  the  neck— >m  tte 
Irish  harp  called  the  Harmonic  Curve — flescend' 
ing  father  to  meet  it.  This  form  gives  a  more 
aoute  aa|^  to  the  afcringi,  which  were  of  brass, 
two  to  each  note,  the  sounds  beinfj  pnxiuced  by 
the  pointed  finger-nails  of  the  j>layer.  llie  number 
of  Btrings  is  uncertain,  but  the  fragments  of  the 
'Dalway'  harp,  hhown  in  the  Special  P^xhibition 
at  South  Kensington  in  1872,  inscribed  '£go 
sum  Kegina  Citharannn,'  and  dated  a.d.  1621, 
justify  our  assuming  the  laige  aoale  of  6Hj^o 
for  thiri  instrument. 

The  Intih  Gaelic  harp  mnft  hare  been  the 
Scotch  Gaelic  one  also  Accnrdinp  to  Gunn  (His- 
torical Inyuiry,  etc.,  Edmburgb  1807)  a  Ixwly  of 
thedaatLattont  in  Arg^de  took  a  harp  with  her 
on  her  marriage  in  1640  to  Bobertson  of  Lade, 
which  had  for  several  centuries  been  the  harp  of 
a  succession  of  Highland  bards.  Gunn  described 
it  as  then  existing,  38  inches  high  and  16  broad, 
with  30  strings.  Another,  adso  then  existing 
and  in  excellent  preservation,  he  stated  to  have 
been  the  gift  of  Queen  Mary  to  Miaa  Gardyn  of 
Banchory.  It  waa  amaller  than  the  Lade  harp, 
and  could  only  have  carried  twenty-eight  strings. 

The  Welch  Harp  has  likewiee  a  pttpendioular 
body,  but  fa  laiiger  than  the  Iridi.  increanng 
considerably  downwards.  The  neck  am  i  ihIm,  the 
front  piUar  being  lonf{W.  The  Welch  haru  has 
three  rowa  of  gut  etringe,  the  ontar  rowa  Wng 
nniaons  in  diatonic  Berit-s,  tlie  inner  the  chr  m.itic 
iemitones.  There  is  one  at  Sooth  Kensington, 
lent  by  Lady  Llanover. 

The  earliest  repreBentation  of  tilO  pOCtahle 
medisval  harp,  which  so  many  paintera  loved 
to  delineate  along  with  faitea  and  viols,  is  perhaps 
that  in  Gerberts  'De  Cantu  et  MuHica  Sacra,' 
copied  firum  a  MS.  of  the  9th  centuty  in  the 
Monaatery  of  St.  Blaiae  in  the  Blade  Fotest, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1768.  The  forjn  of  this 
instrument  is  preserved  in  the  modern  harp,  the 
fhnt  pillar  only  differing  in  being  straight  in- 
stead of  slightly  ciir\  inj;,  to  admit  «f  the  mOTe- 
nient  of  the  rudti  for  working  the  pedalsr 

That  Ae  Western  harp  beknge  to  Northern 
Eurojw  in  its  oriirin  thore  seems  to  be  no  doubt. 
Mr.  Max  Muller  claims  the  name  as  Teu- 
tonic, and  has  contributed  these  historic  and 
d'aloctic  forniH  : — Old  High  German,  Ilnrnjthn  ; 
Middle  do.,  Harp  ft;  Modem  do.,  Uarj'c;  Old 
Norse.  Harpa.  From  the  last  were  derived  th«; 
Spiuiish  and  Italian  A  rpn,  the  Portuguese 
J  Jar  pa,  and  the  Frencli  Harpe — the  a.<«pirate 
showing  the  Teolanic  origin.  Tbit  Au^do-Saxon 
fonn  was  llfnrpr.  The  Basque  and  Sclavonian, 
as  well  as  the  llouiauce,  took  the  name  with  the 
iaetnunent*  but  there  ia  a  ransrknble  eaneption 
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in  the  fiwi  of  tlie  Keltfe  peoples  toeifliMr 

own  names,  and  these  again  divided  aouurdiBf; 
to  the  Gaelic  and  Cymhric  fanoch«a.  Pnaes 
Looia  Laden  Bonaparte  has  eappUed  Urn  tt> 

lowing  illustration: — Irish  Gaelic,  tldirtrmtk; 
Scotch  do.,  OdrsocA ;  Manx,  Claasagh  ;  Wtkk, 
Tdim ;  CSoi^di,  TMn ;  Braton, 

The  Medireval  harp,  a  simple  diatnnic  twt7> 
ment,  was  sufficient  in  its  time,  bat  when  ooodeta 
iliali'imenlal  mode  areee,  ita  lindte  wmn  hmi  > 
too  narrow,  and  notwithstanding  its  chana  of 
tone  it  would  have  fallen  into  oblirion.    It  had 
bat  one  acale,  and  to  obtain  an  aflddental  seoai- 
tone  the  only  resource  was  to  shorten  the  strirr 
as  much  as  was  needed  by  fimdy  prtsssing  it  wiis 
the  finger.    But  this  was  a  poor  expedi«a^  aalt 
n)lil>fMl  the  harpist  for  the  time  of  the  oae  of 
one  hand.    Chromatic  harps  were  attt^mptad  by 
German  makers  in  the  last  century  and  early 
in  this,  but  it  was  found  impracti.  .il  lt-  thm:^ 
difficulty  of  execution  to  give  the  harp  tiuneen 
strings  in  each  octave,  by  which  9mA  wooid 
have  Ix-en  a  sharp  to  its  next  lower  and  a  flat 
to  its  next  higher  string.    The  first  step  towards 
the  reconstnwiiott  of  ^e  harp  waa  due  to  a  Ty- 
rolese,  who  came  upon  the  idea  of  screwing  littlt 
crooks  of  metal  {erotcheU)  into  the  neck,  which 
when  taraed  igidnst  the  string  would  cause  tin 
shortening  necessary  for  a  chromatic  interrsL 
Still  the  harpist  lost  the  use  of  one  hand  wlub 
pTtt1**|g  or  r^casing  a  crook,  and  one  string  oely 
was  modified,  not  its  octaves.    About  the  jaer 
1730,  one  Hochbrucker,  a  na^ve  of  Donaawortk 
in  Bavaria,  conceived  and  exeonted  the  fir>t 
pedal  mechanim,  and  lendexed  the  haip  fit  fm 
modnlation,  by  oaing  the  (bot  to  imiee  eacli  epaa 
string,  at  will  and  in^Uiutaneinialy,  half  a  tone 
higher,  and  leaving  the  player  s  hande  fies. 
Tma  brought  about  a  very  twnaritable  tewnlutiaa 
in  harp-plajnng,  giving  the  instriiinent  ei^rLt 
major  acalee  and  hve  uanx  complete,  beaidcs 
three  minor  aealea  deacending  only.  Beck 
brucker's  mediaBism  acted  iipuu  cr. x.ks  wLvb 
preaaed  the  etringp  above  nuts  projecting  from 
the  node.  Bat  there  were  inccnvenkwoea  atmbf 
(nnn  thiti  conKtruction ;  each  string  acted  upaa 

I  by  a  crook  was  removed  from  the  plane  of  tha 
oj)en  strings,  an  impe^ment  to  thn  fingeiiag. 
and  frequent  cause  of  jarring,  and  the  stoppfxl 
strings  were  less  good  in  tone  than  the  opsa. 
A  lhalt  no  leai  aeriooa  vraa  doe  to  the  mechaaian 
being  adjusted  to  the  wtxxlen  neck,  which  was 
intractable  for  the  curving  nxpiired ;  if  too  moch 
bent  it  waa  liaUe  to  break,  and  if  not  bent  enough 
the  middle  strings  would  break  when  toned  op 
from  being  too  long. 

The  first  to  make  harps  without  crooks,  and  yai 
to  stop  half  toiifs,  wt*n*  Frtncliiiif^n  —  the  Coc- 

1  sineaus,  father  and  s*)n.  They  j»asHe<i  eii^  h  »triQ^ 
between  two  small  pieces  of  metiil  (fi^^ptUla) 
placeil  beneath  tlif  bridge-pin.  Then  by  the 
{ledal  action  these  metal  pieces  were  utaiie  togzasy 
the  string,  and  shcnten  it  the  distance  ivqaipad 
The  Consincaus  also  introduced  a  t-Ii  'e  tn  raiw 
or  Iowa*  the  bridge- pin  regulating  tht 
of  the  drii^  and  r*iii*i>^  eadi  qntan  if  lanm 
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belcngittg  to  itringB  of  the  same  name  between 
liMtal  pUtes  which  were  hovelled  to  make  them 
ligfator.  Thm  the  neck  could  be  curved  at 
plearare,  and  iiM  solidity  being  assured,  the 
proportions  of  the  strini^  could  be  more  aocurately 
mUhliihwd.  About  ijHi  they  doaUed  the  padaU 
•nd  eooneeted  iiieeittn)iin,  uid  thtu  oonitraeted 
tlw  first  double-action  harp.  The  {h;(Iu1h  were 
■RWQfed  in  two  rows,  and  the  tuning  of  the 
open  strings  wm  ehaaged  to  the  eeeM  of  Cb 
instead  of  Eb,  as  in  the  hin;^le- a<  tinn  }i.vn>.H. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Couaineaus  made 
many  double  acnon  harps ;  they  were  etill  too 
imperfect;  and  the  Rcvohition  must  have  doted 
their  business,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  them. 

We  now  aniTe  at  the  perieutiug  of  the  harp 
by  that  great  mechanician  Sol'astian  Erard, 
whose  merit  it  was  to  leave  this  instrument  aa 


I.  Cb.  3.  Ci|.  ^  C|. 


eomplele  w  the  Cremona  school  of  Inthf  era  left 

the  violin.  Hiu  earlie8t  et^&aya  to  improve  the 
bar])  date  about  1786,  and  were  oonhned  to  the 
»in(<le  action.  He  worked  upon  a  new  principle, 
the  fork  rmx'haniHm,  and  in  his  liaqis  which 
were  tinished  about  1789,  the  arrangement  of 
H  was  diieiy  internal ;  the  itods  that  shorten 
the  strings  ^one  performing  their  functions  ex- 
ternally. He  patented  in  London  in  1794  a 
ftfk  nMohaaisDi  extenud  to  the  plato.  He  made 


a  double-action  harp  in  1801,  patenting  it  hi 
1809,  but  it  was  not  until  1810  that  he  produced 
the  culmination  of  his  beautiful  oontrivanoe^ 
which  has  since  been  the  model  for  all  harp 
makers.  In  this  harp,  as  in  the  single  action  one. 
Erard  niMntained  seven  pedals  only,  and  simply 
augmented  the  extent  of  morenent  of  the  enaln 
and  tringles  (or  1-  vtrs')  acted  upon  by  the  pillar- 
rods,  to  give  successively  a  portion  of  revolution  to 
the  didcB  tircm  which  the  stadn  project ;  tiie  first 
movement  of  the  pedal  serviii-,'  to  shorten  Htrings 
of  the  same  name,  to  produce  the  first  half  tone, 
the  seoond  mov«nent  of  the  podal  tar  the  seoond 
half  tone,  the  rnn'rivance  t«-ing  so  ingenious 
that  the  poeition  of  the  upper  disk — the  seoond 
to  move  but  the  first  to  aet  upon  tlie  strings — is 
'  not  changed  when  the  lower  disk  completes  its 
movement  of  revolution  and  act:*  upon  the  strings 
ahu. 

The  drawin;;  repreaaiti  %  sections  of  the  neck 
of  Erard's  double  aotioD  ll*rp,  and  ahows  the 
position  ofthelbrks  and  external  levers,  (i)  when 
the  (itrinj/H  are  open,  (j)  when  stoppi^l  fir  the 
t\nt  half  tone,  and  (3)  when  Btop{>e<l  for  the* 
second.   Two  ttringe  are  shewn  fur  each  pitoh. 

It  18  not  necossar\'  to  keep  the  fwit  upon  a 
pedal,  as  it  may  be  fixed  in  a  notch  ami  set  free 
when  not  rc^juired ;  spiral  springs  with  two  arms 
fixed  beneath  the  pedestal  acx'elerate  the  return 
of  the  |)edalM.    Unlike  the  weighty  exj>edient  of 
I  the  C\)UHineauM,  there  are  but  two  brass  plates, 
which  form  the  comb  concealing  the  greater  part, 
of  the  action.    Lastly,  Eranl  made  the  convex'' 
body  bearing  the  soundboard  of  one  piece,  doing 
away  with  Uie  old  lute-like  plan  of  building  it 
up  with  staves. 

As  alreatly  stated,  the  double-action  harp  is 
tuned  in  Cb.  By  tsJiing  successively  the  seven 
{ledals  far  tiie  half-tone  transposition,  it  can  be 
played  in  Gb,  Db.  Ab,  Eb,  Bb,  F,  and  C^.  By. 
the' next  action  of  the  pedals,  completing  tlie  rise 
of  die  whole  tone,  the  narp  is  set  Bnooessirely  in 
:  O,  D,  A,  E,  B,  Ft,  and  Cf.  The  minor  scales 
can  only  be  set  in  their  descending  form,  the 
ascending  re<piiring  change  of  pedals.  Clianget 
by  tran»iposition  constitute  a  foriiiidable  difficulty 
in  playing  keyed  instruments  through  the  altered 
fingering  required.  On  the  harp  passages  may 
be  repeated  in  any  key  with  fingering  abaolutely 
the  same.  The  complication  of  scale  fingering, 
so  tronUesome  to  pianolbrto  playing,  is  with  the 
harp  practically  unknown. 

The  hannonics  of  the  harp  are  fre<|uently  used 
by  solo  players^  aiid  'the  sonorousnem  of  these 
mysterioiiH  notes  when  used  in  combination  with 
flutes  and  clarinets  in  the  medium'  called  forth 
tiie  admiration  of  Berlioa.  (*  Modem  Instnn 
mentation,'  Novello  185S.) 

In  describing  the  Double •  action  Harp  of 
Sebastian  Knrd,  the  writer  has  been  uiiich 
help»rd  by  a  report,  read  before  the  French 
Institute  in  1815,  and  lent  to  him  by  Mr.  George 
Bnuaod.  [A.J.K] 

HARPER,  Thomas,  bom  at  "Worcester  May 
3,  1 787 ;  when  about  ten  years  of  age  came  to 
Ixmdon  and  learnt  the  horn  and  trumpet  under 
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Elej,  ilmi  mMtar  of  tlw  Xni  bdia  Voliiiiieer 

Band.  Ho  soon  afterwuds  became  a  mcml>er 
of  the  band  and  a  great  pfoAolent  on  the  trumpet. 
}Ie  continued  in  t\ve  hand  neftrlj  i8  yeAn,  durinii; 
the  firnt  7  of  which  ho  prrfoniKHl  in  the 

orchefltraa  of  Home  of  the  minor  theatres.  About 
l8o6he  was  appointed  prindpal  trumpet  at  Drury 
Lmm,  »nd  the  EngliHh  Opera  Hou«e,  Lyceum. 
Tn  l9}0  he  was  engaged  in  the  same  capacity  at 
tho  Birminghara  Musical  Festival,  and  in  the 
foUowing  year  ■uooeoded  the  elder  Hyde  at  the 
Concert  of  Anotent  Mnrfc,  the  Itdtaa  Opera, 
and  all  the  pricipal  concerts  and  AnlivaLs,  a 
poditiun  which  he  retained  for  upwards  of 
•  quarter  of  a  century.  The  EMt  fodia  Godi> 
pany  nominated  him  inspector  of  tho  lnu^ical 
instruments  supplied  to  their  bands,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  held  nndl  his  death.  Harper 
played  on  tho  slide  trumpot,  and  produced  a 
pure,  brilliant,  and  even  tone,  with  a  command 
of  evecution  which  enabled  him  to  surmount 
the  L:n*atost  diffirtiltit^  on  his  mo«t  difficult  in- 
strument. He  waa  titrickeri  with  mortal  sickness 
at  a  rehearsal  in  Exeter  Hall  for  a  concert  of 
the  Harmonic  Union,  and  died  in  a  few  hours 
afterwards  on  Jan.  30,  1S53.  Ho  was  author  of 
an  InNtnwIloii  Book  for  the  Trumpet.  Harper 
left  three  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom.  Thomas, 
succeeded  his  father  in  all  bis  appointments  as 
principal  truin]>et,  a  |X)>ition  he  still  holds ;  the 
■eoond.  Cuabuu,  lo^g  filled  the  place  of  prin- 
dpal horn  in  tlie  beet  oirdieetras ;  ana  the 
voimgest,  El>Mrxi),  also  a  horn  player,  settk-d  at 
hillsboroiu[h,  Ireland,  as  pianist  and  oi;^ni8t, 
and  died  there.  May  t8.  1869.  [W.H.H.] 

HARPSICHORD  (Fr.  Claredn;  Ital.  C/art- 
oeatWo,  iiravirentholo,  not  unfrequently  Cemltalo 
only,  also  Ilarpicordo;  Genu.  Clavicymhel,  Kiel' 
JfUgel,  Fliigel).  The  most  important  of  the  group 
of  keyed  inatrumeots  that  nrecedeil  the  piano- 
Cgrtik  holding  during  tbe  lOth,  17th,  and  t8th 
oentvries  a  position  analogous  to  that  now  ac- 
oacded  to  the  grand  pianoforte.  It  had  a  place 
in  the  ordieetra  aa  an  accompanying  inatnunent 
when  the  first  oj>cra  and  the  first  oratorio  were 
performed  (Florence  and  K'jme,  about  ▲.D.  1600), 
and  daring  the  time  of  Hanld  and  Baoh  was 
the  constant  supfMirt  to  the  reeitatiro  ferro,  its 
weak  bass  notes  being  reinforced  by  large  lutes 
and  viols,  and  ultimately  by  violoncellos  and 
douMe  b;i*,Hea.  Towards  the  end  of  the  iSth 
century  the  instrument  was  withdrawn',  and 
tbe  Ug  fiddle*  wave  left  by  themaelves  to  accom- 
pany the  ordinary  recitative  ill  ft  fuhion  more 
peculiar  than  satisfactory. 

The  name  harpei  chord  is  the  English  variant 
of  the  original  harpioordo,  which,  like  davioem- 
balOb  olavicordo,  spinetto,  and  pianoforte,  betrays 
ili  Italian  origin.  The  clavioordo  was  a  table- 
■haped,  five^xinMred  hariMcordo,  reotai^lar,  like 
the  German  daTiebcrd,  not  otherwise  quite  Af- 
ferent from  tliat  instrument,  which  was  ma<le  to 
sound  by  'tangents,'  or  simple  brass  uprights 

>  rtm  Kins**  BIrthAtr  <M»  «ma  •eeaammM  It  Ow 
DnlO  Jane  4lh.  11*5.  mhrn  a  grsnd  piano 
Chord  batlnt  tatn  nsd  ai  Um 


afesipat- 


from  the  \u1y9.   All  inatmmenta  of  tiie 

ohonl,  clavicembalo,  or  8y»inet  family  were  00 
the  plectrum  principle,  ami  therefure  were  in- 
capal>le  of  d^-uamic  modificatioii  of  tone  by 
iliHcrence  of  touch.  The  strings  wore  set  in 
vibration  by  points  of  quill  or  haril  leather, 
elevated  on  wooden  uprighta,  known  as  jacks,  and 
twitching  or  plucking  them  as  the  deprosrion 
of  the  keys  caused  the  points  to  pass  upwards. 
[Jack.]  Leather  points  were  probably  ublA  tirst, 
since  we  learn  from  Scaliger,  who  Uved  1484^ 
1 5  50  ( Poeticea,  lib.  i .  cap.  48 ),  that  crowquiHa  were 
introduceil  in  keved  instruments  subeet^uent  m 
his  boyhood,  and  ^e  informs  us  that  throt^h  them 
the  name  'spinet*  (fmm  fptne,  a  then  er  p>int) 
became  a|i]iHed  to  what  had  b«  en  known  as  the 
*  clavicymbal '  and  '  harpichord. '  The  Canon  Paul 
Bclisoniaa,  of  Fttvia,  ia  add  to  bave  iatrodaoMi 
quills:  the  use  of  leather  is  shown  in  a  harpsi- 
chord by  Batlb,  dated  A.O.  1574.  and  presently 
to  be  rdferred  to ;  and  in  one  by  the  elder  An* 
drcas  Ruckers  of  Antwerp,  dated  a.d.  1614,  BOW 
in  the  possetssion  of  Col.  Hopkinsoa. 

It  is  the  principle  of  the  plectrum  that  derfrei 
the  descent  of  the  harpsichord  from  the  p'«altery, 
just  as  the  pianoforte  is  derive*!,  by  analogy  at 
least,  from  tlie  dulcimer,  and  the  clavichord  from 
the  moveable-bridged  monochonl ;  the  model  for 
the  shape  of  the  long  harjtsichord  being  that 
kind  of  psaltery  which  the  common  people  called 
'iatrocnento  di  poroo' — from  a  auppcasd  re- 
aemUaaoe  between  the  trapesa  fbrm  and  a  pig's 
head.    [See  Psaltery.]    There  is  an  int«:■^e^tiug 
aumeation  of  thia  connection  of  the  haraaichard 
witt  the  paaltevy  paeawied  in  the  drardi  of  tiie 
Certersa,  near  Pavia,  built  about  A.n  1475.  Kin^ 
David,  who  in  the  Middle  Ages  always  |dayed 
a  psaltery,  is  liiere  ahown  hoMnig  an  'ietroinanti 
di  |H)reo."   Tlie  body  of  the  ps.\U.Ty  is  open,  and 
shows  eight  keys,  lying  |»arallel  with  the  eight 
strings.    David  touches  the  keys  with  his  riglit 
hand,  and  uses  the  left  to  damp  the  strings. 
All  this  may  l>e  the  scul[)tor'H  fancy,  but  l3r. 
Amhros  (Geschichte  der  Musik,  1864)  regards  it 
as  a  recollection  of  a  real  invtrumau^  althoggh 
ol)sokte,  somewhere  seen  by  him. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  luupsichard  is 
under  the  name  of  clavicymbolum,  in  the  rules 
of  the  Minnei<ingers,  by  Eberhard  Cerane,  A.D. 
1404.  With  it  ooenr  the  clavichord,  the  roono- 
choid  and  other  musical  instnunenta  in  nae  at 
that  time.  [See  ClaticHobd.*)  Tlie  abasDoa 
of  any  prior  mention  or  illustration  of  keyed 
stringed  instnunenta  ia  nagative  evidence  only, 
but  it  may  be  aaanmed  to  prove  their  invenlioa 
to  have  1h  (  ii  hhortly  before  that  liato  — s.iy  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  14th  century,  especially  as 
Jean  de  Mmia,  writing  in  a.d.  1333  (Marfca 
Hjieculativa),  and  enumerating'  musicjil  instni- 
ments,  makes  no  reference  to  either  davioas- 
halo  or  daviehord,  bat  describes  the  mcnoohoffd 
(reconimendin;L,'  f  >ur  f-trinp«  however)  as  in  oN 
for  measuring  intervals  at  that  time.  Moreovar 
there  waa  no  music  wire  Wfore  this  epoeh ;  At 
earliest  record  of  wire  dmwini^  being'  A.n.  1351, 
at  Augsburg.   It  may  oocur  to  the  reader— wi\f 
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Were  hammera  not  sooner  introduc<^cl  afW  the 
nutural  suggiMticm  of  the  Dulcimer,  ituttfod  of 
the  field  l>eii)g  m  Ioiilc  <ioeupied  by  the  lesa 
sH'ective  jack  •nd  tan^eitt  contriTtiicefl  ?  The 
chMin  untmvenable  hy  all  for^rotten  Cristoforu 
ind  Schrntera  was  the  gap  between  wrcHtplank 
uid  soundboaitU  for  the  passage  of  the  banuiMm^ 
which  weakened  the  frame  and  prohibited  the 
introduction  of  thicker  strings  strong  enough 
MrithatAiid  the  impact  of  hanuners.  It  took  more 
than  three  hundred  yean  t»  bridge  this  ehum 
>>-  btroiiger  fraulo^  and  thus  tmdn  hammen 
^HMsible. 

As  pianofortes  hare  been  made  in  three  quite 

liHert-nt  sliapLS,  the  gnind,  the  square,  ami  lluj 
jpright,  there  were  as  many  varieties  uf  the 
jnck  iutrttmente— to  wit,  the  narpaiohonl  proper 
tlaviceinV'iilo,  clavecin,  or  iliigel)  of  tra|K*ze 
form;  the  clavicordo,  of  oblong  or  pentangular 
!unn,  frequently  called  spinet  or  vliglnal ;  and 
ihe  upriuiit  li  uj)  ii  hnnl,  or  clavicytherinin.  It 
must  be  runiciubc-red  that  the  long  harpsichords 
were  often  described  as  spinet  or  viigiiial,  fttm 
their  plei'tra  or  their  uae  by  young  ladies ;  but 
the  ts^le-shaped  ones  known  cunimonly  by  the 
Istter  namea  wera  never  called  harpdraords. 
No  siKK-iinen  of  the  upright  harpsichord  seems 
.u  exist,  yet  the  imttrunient  has  been  made  in  a 
somparativcly  recent  period,  since  a  receipt  for 
>ni*.  tlated  I  75.^.  and  signtd  by  the  maker,  S.ini'itl 
IMunier, '  Uarj^vsichord  and  .Spinet  Maker  in  lirtat 
Poultney  Street,  near  Golden  Square,  London, 
v.  B.  Liite  foreniaii  to  Mr.  Shudi,'  la  lA  thiC  pos- 
KjMion  of  ^Mcs.-'rK.  Uro.wlwiKKl. 

We  are  8pare<l  the  necessity  of  reconstractang 
he  older  luirp.-ielionls  from  tlie  obscure  aiul 
<fu;n  iuttccunite  ullti>ion8  uf  the  older  writers, 
luch  as  Virdung  and  Kindlier,  by  the  valuable 
'«dle<'tinn  imw  in  South  Kensin^'tori  Mu.*euiii, 
.hat  iuoludts  inHtniiuents  of  thiit  faUiily  dating 
roin  A.n.  1555  to  Pascal  Task  in,  a.d.  1786.  In 
>ri\:ite  handtt,  but  accetwiblc  to  the  enquirer,  are 
ar^'e  har]Michord]i  by  Techudi  and  hy  Kirkumn, 
till  playable.  The  oldest  harpsichord  in  the 
Mti!«euni  h  a  Venetian  clavicembalo,  signed  and 
lated  'Joanes  Antoaius  HafTo,  Venetus,  1574.' 
It  has  a  cumpaos  of       octuveit,  ^ 

rom  C  to  F,  the  extreme  limits   (i-^— 

if  the  human  voice.    Raising  the  ^—/T^Z 

«jp  and  lo<»kinvr  insitle,  wo  ob-  —  

erve  the  harp-like  disposition  of  ^ 
he  strings  as  in  a  modem  grand  piano,  which 
ed  Galilei,  the  father  of  the  atttntnomer  Galileo, 
o  infer  the  direct  derivation  of  the  harpeiohord 
rom  the  harp.  In  front,  inimedlatety  over  the 
levK,  ii*  the  wrestplank,  with  the  ttinin^'-piutt 
uiMirtedf  round  which  are  wound  the  nearer 
•nda  of  tiie  strings — ^in  this  ftistrament  two  to 

«ch  note  -  the  further  ends  bein;,'  attuehed  to 
litobpins,  driven  into  the  soundboard  itself, 
^nd  (bllowing  the  angle  of  the  bent  side  of  the 
to  the  n<rrnw  end,  where  the  longest 
tri  ngb  are  xtretclied.  There  is  a  straight  bridge 
Jong  the  e<lgu  of  the  wrestplaak,  and  a  curved 

irnig.'  upon  the  c<inndhoard.  'Hie  ntrings  [mww 
•v«r  these  bridges,  between  which  they  vibrate^ 


and  the  impulse  of  their  vibrations  is  commu- 
nicatod  by  the  curve<i  bridge  to  the  ttouudlKjard. 
The  pleoten  or  jacks,  with  the  exception  that 
they  carry  points  of  leather  instead  of  quill,  are 
the  same  a^  in  later  in-ttruments.  [See  Jack.] 
This  Venetian  har]>Hichord  has  a  separate  casa^ 
from  which  it  could  be  withdrawn  for  perform* 
ance,  a  contrivance  usual  in  Italy,  the  outer 
case  being  frequently  adoni<  I  with  painting. 
The  raised  blocks  on  each  Hide  the  keys,  by 
which  the  instrument  was  drawn  out  of  the 
ease,  survived  long  after,  when  there  vras  no 
outer  case.  Lastly,  the  natural  kava  are  white 
and  the  ahaipa  black,  the  rule  in  ItaUan  keyed 
instruments^  the  Ganun  praotioe  having  boen 
the  reverse. 

Reference  to  tlie  oblong  'elavieordi,'  in  which 

S*inth  Kensington  Mu^ellnl  in  rich,  will  be  found 
under  SriNBT.  The  actual  warlunanship  of  all 
these  Italian  keyed  instruments  was  indiiferent: 

wf  niu-t  turn  to  the  Xetherlamlh  fur  tliat  earo 
in  uuLnipulation  and  choice  of  materiulH  which, 
united  with  constructive  ingenuity  equalling  that 
of  the  betit  Italian  arti>t>,  cuhninated  in  tlie 
Double  Harpsichords  of  the  liuckers  family  of 
Antwerp.'   i^See  Rookkbs.'] 

Of  this  family  there  were  four  moml>crs  living 
and  working  between  1579  '^5^  hi^r, 
who  achieved  great  reputation.  Their  instro- 
nit  nts  are  known  by  tlieir  Bignatiires ;  and  by 
the  monograms  forming  the  umamentai  rosette 
orsoottdhi^  in  the  soundboard— a  survival  from 
the  psaltery.  The  great  iuiproveuient  of  the 
haipeiohord  is  attributed  to  llaiui,  the  eldest, 
who,  by  adding  to  the  two  unison  string*  of 
eiK'h  note  a  third  of  shorter  length  and  finer  wire 
tuned  an  octave  higher,  increased  the  power  and 
brilliancy  of  tlie  tone.  To  employ  this  addition 
at  will,  alone,  or  with  "iie  or  both  the  unison 
strings,  he  ccmtrived,  after  the  example  of  the 
organ,  a  second  keyboard,  and  stoj  s  to  be  moved 
by  the  hand,  for  the  control  of  the  rejisters  or 
slides  of  jacks  act'ng  u(Km  the  strini^s.  iSy 
these  expedients  all  tlie  legitimate  variety  ever 
given  to  the  instrument  whm  secured.  The 
Ruckers  harpsichonl  given  by  Messrs.  Broatlwcod 
to  South  Kensington  Museum,  signed  and  dated 
'Aii'ln  as  Ruckers  me  fecit  Antverpiw  1651'  isee 
next  page),  said  to  have  been  left  by  Handel  to 
Christopher  Smith,  shows  these  additions  to  the 
construction,  and  was,  in  the  writer's  remem- 
brance, before  the  souudlioard  gave  way,  of  deli* 
ciously  soft  and  delicately  reedy  tiinhie.  The 
tension  being  comparatively  small,  these  harpsi* 
chords  lasted  much  longer  than  our  modern 
pianofortes,  even  of  the  I lest  construction.  Jamos 
bhudi  Broadwood  (<  Notes,'  1838)  states  that 
many  Ruckers  harpsichonls  were  in  existence  and 
good  Condition  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  and  fetched  high  prices;  one  having 
sold  in  1 770  for  yooo  franoi  {£t  20). 

When  the  Ruckers  family  passed  away  we  hear 
no  mofe  of  Antwerp  aa  the  dty  of  haqsachord 
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makers ;  London  and  Paris  took  up  the  tale.  But  .  ClaricyuibaU,  AJi.  150a.  The  Ute  Dr  RimhavH 
all  tbeM  Antwerp  workmen  beloi^ped  of  right  to  |  i*Tb«  Ptanoforte.*  London  i8<io>  o(41ect«il  tkas 

the  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  the  artiHt'H  c<ii^)rati(>n,  to  and  othir  r.  ftroncc-s  to  oil  k(\(il  in-trmnflBli 
which  they  were  in  the  first  instance  intruduoed  i  from  recurdx  ut'  I'rivy  PunMt  expeutieM  and  &wi 
l>y  the  fNvetioe  of  oirnainenting  their  insferamenti  I  oonteoiporary  poets.  The  boinw-provctlM  of 
witli  |.:iiiitin.;  and  carving.  In  1557  t<'n  of  the  LwkintrtifM.  th>-  n  >i(!ence  of  Algem.tn  PtrtT 
Antwerp  harpsichord  makers  petitioned  the  deans  in  the  tiute  of  IJeury  VI  I,  prertcrveil  'fur  the 
•ad  naaCan  of  the  guild  to  be  admitted  without  j  Iiou>e  was  buret)  in  »  MS.  in  the  British  Ma- 
Huhmitting  masterpieces,  and  the  cliief^  nf  tlic  t^emn,  njiiiud  it  ' clansynib!di><.'  F<»r  a  long 
commune  consentiug,  in  the  next  year  tiiey  were  wiiilu  after  ihi»,  if  tlie  instrument  existed,  it  was 
reoelved.  Hie  responsibility  of  stgning  their  work  I  known  under  a  general  name,  na  *  ▼iiKinlla.*  It 
wa.'j  [lerhaps  till' foiinda'ioTi  "f  th>/ i^Tt-at  rejHitati<'n  was  the  hch(Ktl  i>f  Ruckerw,  tran.'j'^t'rmi  ti»  this 
aflerwardes  cnjoytnl  by  Antwerp  U)r  haq>ttichunlH  cuiitry  l»y  a  Fleming  nameil  Tiibfl,  that  wa»  the 
and  similar  mubical  intttrumeuts.  C  Hedierehes,'  real  basis  of  harpsichord  making  as  a  diatinrt 
etc.,  Ijt^on  de  Burburc,  Brusttelii,  iSri^.")  business  in  this  cHiiintry.  separating  it  from  on^sn 

The  earliest  hitttorical  mention  of  the  harp^i-  building  with  which  it  had  been,  as  in  FLaiKi- 
flhoid  in  Fugiind  ooeun  nnder  tlia  name  of ,  «n,  oft oombiaed.  Tabel*a  pupils  BoridiMd 


lUhndi  (amfitiei  Shndi)  and  Jaeob  Kirehmana  |  Swell,  an  a-Taptation  tnm  tbo  t»Ktm  to  the 

{anglic/  Kirkman\  became  famous  in  the  hutt  haq).«ic-luir<l.  Kirktiian  added  a  j>e<lal  Uj  rai>« 
eentury,  developing  the  harpHichord  in  the  di-  j  a  portion  of  the  top  ur  oover.  Both  uaed  two 
rection  of  power  and  majesty  of  tone  to  the  '  pedab;  the  one  for  the  wmtSl,  the  ether  by  an 
lartho«t  Hunt.  Ilie  rUfference  in  !•  iiL'th  lu  tAvi  <  ti  t'xt«:rtial  lever  apparatus  to  hhiit  off  the  <»ctave 
a  Ruckers  and  a  8hudi  or  Kirkman  haqutiuhurd,  and  one  of  tlie  unison  rettiitters,  leaving  the 
*-vix.  from  6  or  7^  feet  to  nearly  9  l«al,  is  ,  player  with  botii  handi  fkoe,  an  invention  of 
in  direct  proportion  to  this  increase  of  {lOM-cr.  .John  Hnyward'8,  described  la  Maoe*a  *  Muook'a 
JStronger  framing  and  thicker  stringing  helped  Monument,' A. D.  l6;6.p.  J35. 
iu  the  jinxluotioii  of  their  pompous,  rushing-  I  lntheaei8th*centarynar|NdchordB,  the  Flemish 
sounding  inKtnimcnts.  Perhaps  .SluKii  s  were  practice  <>f  ornninentin;;  with  painting — oftf-n  the 
tue  longest,  aii  he  carried  his  later  inbtrumeuts  ,  cau^^  of  an  instrument  being  broken  up  when  no 
down  to  C  in  the  bass,  while  Kirioaaa  remi^ied  |  longer  efficient — wm  done  sway  with ;  also  tb« 
at  F  ;  but  th'- hitter  set  up  one  row  r;^. — -  laiulable  old  custom  of  mottoes  t'>  r^Miiitnl  the 

ot  jacks  with  leather  iuiiUad  of  w  ^~r:-:~r player  of  the  an^ogous  brevity  of  life  aii  i  Mumd, 
quills,  and  with  due  increase  in  5  1  divine  nature  of  the  gilt  of  music,  or  «f 

the  forte  combination.   Shtuli,  in  "    (h  wl  wmhI  reviving  as  livin^^  ton<*.    lUit  it  was 

hik  kitt  years  ^ajj.  palcuiud  a  Venetian  ,  when  the  instrument  went  out  altogether  that 
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this  enrklunent  of  ttict'ire  galleries  bj  the 
demolition  of  barpsieiionlB  wm  most  elTectecl. 

The  nuiiiUrr  (if  Ruckers  however  known  to  cxlnt 
haa  b«en  extended  byreeeMvb  toupwardnof  thirty. 
Still  them  wm  great  care  in  the  artittie  eho'oe 
of  wood  and  in  the  caV>in<  t  \s  urk  of  TKhudi's 
beautiful  iiutruraenta.   One  in  the  poeeoMion  of 
Her  Majeflty  the  Queen,  and  long  preaerved 
ill  Kew  Palace,  in  qiiit«  a  iiia.steqiiece  in  tlie!<e 
respecte.    It  bears  Tachudi'a  nauie,  spelt,  as 
WM  Qiunl,  Shudi ;  tlie  date  1 740  and  maker** 
numlier  94  are  inttlde.    The  coiii|'.i-«k  is  as  in  tlie 
i!>uuth  KeJuduffton  Kuckers,  Cs  to  F.  without  the 
lowest  Gf.  Two,  of  1758  (prolwbly)  and  1766, 
are  In  <h<-  New  Palace  Rt  ri  tsrlruii,  and  were 
f^rederick  the  Great's.  Mesuv.  Bruadwood  have 
one  dated  1771,  with  five  and  a  lialf  octaves, 
C  to  F,  Venetian  Swell  and  fivf  stops,  compri«injj 
the  two  unieons  and  octave  of  the  Kiickeni,  with 
»  alide  of  jacks  striking  the  strings  much  nearer 
to  the  hridge  (also  a  Ruckers  contrivance \  and 
producing  a  more  twanging  quality  of  tune,  the 
ao^ialled  'lute '-stop  and  a  'baff***top  of  small 
piec'CM  of  kather,  broii^dit  into  contact  with  the 
fttrings.  damping  the  ttnie  and  thuv  giving  a  kind  of 
pizzieuio  effect.    Thio  Kne  instniment  was  used 
V»v  Mo8che!e«  in  his  Hinstorical  Concerts  in  1837, 
and  by  Mr.  I'auer  in  «iuiilar  perfonuanceH  in 
1862,  63,  and  67.    There  is  alt<o  one  in  the 
Munik  Vurein  at  Vienna  of  Himihvr  cnnytniction. 
iiia<Ie  by  '  Burkat  Shudi  et  Johannes*  Broad  wood,' 
and  dated   1 775,   which  belonged  to  Joeepfa 
Haydn.    This  was  the  young  Shudi ;  it  is  very 
doubtful   if  another  harpsichord   exists  with 
Broadwood's  name  upon  it. 

The  variety  of  stops  and  combinations  intro- 
duced by  different  makers  here  and  abroad  at  last 
became  legion,  and  were  as  worthleH8  as  theywere 
numerous.  Pascal  Taskin,  a  native  of  Theuz 
in  Li^ge  and  a  famous  Parisian  harpsichord 
maker,  is  credited  with  the  reintnxluction  of 
leather  as  an  alternative  to  quills ;  his  Clavecin 
'en  peen  de  buffle* made  in  1 768  was  pronounced 
•nperior  U>  the  pianoforte  (De  la  Borde,  '  Essai 
rar  1*  musique,  1773).  Tasldn's  were  smaller 
mie  harpaftmordte  uuin  dioee  in  vogne  in  England, 
and  had  ebony  naturals  and  ivoni'  BharpH,  and 
a  Japanese  fashion  of  external  ornamentation, 
lliere  is  one  at  South  Kensington,  dated  1786. 
In  the  Lic  it  < '"iinimniale  <li  Musiea  at  Boloi^na 
there  is  a  haruuchord  with  four  rows  of  keys, 
called  an  'Arenieembalo.*  Tliia  Inatnnneiit,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  En^^el.  \v:ls  UKwie  by  a  Venetian, 
Vito  Tiwiuntino,  after  the  invention  of  l«!ioolo 
Tioeutlw^  who  described  it  in  his  worlc  'L'Antica 
Mosica  ridotto  alia  molcma  prattica*  (Rome 
1555).  The  compass  comprises  only  four  octaves, 
bet  in eaeb  octave  an  thmy'Ottelceyit.  A*Tetra- 

conlo'  \va.s  made  t<i  faeilitate  the  timing  of  tlu  se 
minute  intervals.  Thus  early  were  attcuiuto  made 
to  arrive  at  parity  of  intonation  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  keys  within  the  bounds  of  the  octave. 
Another  of  the  curiositieR  of  harpsichord  making 
was  the  *lVeiMponiclavicymbei*  described  by 
Praetorius  (i6r4  iS  >.  By  nliiftiiiL,'  the  keyboard 
the  player  could  transpose  two  tones  higher  or 
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lower,  passing  at  pleasure  through  the  inter- 
mediate  half  tones.    Amdd  Sohliclc,  however, 

had  achieved  a  similar  transposition  with  the 
oigan  as  early  as  151a  (Monatsbefte  lur  Musilt- 
Geicliichte,  Berlin,  1869).   A  harpsichord  peda* 

lier — ('lit\ ieyinlw'l[>eil;il — uec  irtlin;;  to  Dr  HBcar 
Paul,  an  independent  instrument  with  two  octaves 
of  pedals,  was  used  by  J.  S.  Bach,  notably  in  hit 
Tno«  and  the  famous  '  Pii-s-sacaille' ;  and  in  hie 
transcriptions  of  Vivaldi's  Concertos.  Lastly  a 
'  Laatenwerlce*  must  be  no^oed,  a  gut-string 
harpnichonl,  an  instrument  not  worth  rciatin- 
bering  had  not  Bach  himself  directed  the  maiung 
of  one  by  Zaeharias  Hildebrand  of  Leipda  It 
was  hhorter  than  the  iwtial  harpsif  hor  f,  h.nl  two 
unisons  of  gut  strings,  and  an  octave  n^ister  of 
brass  wire,  and  was  praised  as  capable.  If  heard 
conceale<l,  of  deceiving;  a  luto  player  by  l>i\>- 
fession  (Paul,  Gesch.  des  Claviers,  Leipeic  1868). 
[See  CLATicaomn^  RooKSiM,  Spikkt,  VlIlCI- 

NAL.]  [.■\.  J.H.I 

HARINGTON,  Hxxrt.  M.D.,  bom  in  1727 
at  Kelstott.  Somersetshire ;  in  17.4.S  entered  at 

Queen's  Cnllege,  Oxford,  with  the  view  of  tukin^ 
orders.  He  used  to  pass  his  vacations  with  his 
uncle,  William,  vicar  of  Kingston,  Wilts,  from 

whom  lie  imbibed  a  taste  fur  music  and  {^toeliy. 
He  resided  there  during  8  years,  and  wrote 
some  unimportant  pieces  of  musio  and  poetry. 
In  1748  he  tcMtk  his  B.A.  decree,  abandonwl  his 
intention  of  taking  oniers,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine.    He  remained  at  Oxford 
until  he   took  his  M.A.   and  M.D.  degrees, 
WhiUt  there  he  joined  an  amateur  muaical 
society  etitablished  by  Dr.  W.  Hayes,  to  which 
th<i«e  only  were  a<lmitted  who  were  able  to 
play  and  uing  at  sight.    On  leaving  Oxford  he 
establiHhed  liimself  ae  a  physiciin  at  Bath,  de- 
voted       leisure  to  composition,  and  founded 
the  Harmonic  Society  of  liatli.  In  1797  he  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  gleen,  catches,  etc.,  and  after- 
wartls  joined  ISdnmnd   JiriHlerip,  organist  of 
Wells,  and  Rev.  William  Leevett,  composer  (►f 
'  Auld  Robin  (iray,*  in  the  publication  of  a 
similar  volume.    In  1800  he  published  '  Elui  ! 
Eloi !  or,  The  Death  of  Christ.*  a  sacred  dirge 
for  Passion  We<^k.  Harin<;ton  was  aa  alderman 
t»f  Bath,  and  served  the  office  of  mayor  with 
credit.    He  died  Jan.  15,  1816.  and  was  buried 
in  Bath  Abbey.  His  ocnipositions  are  'distin- 
guished for  originality,  correct  harmony  and 
tenderness,  and  ue  was  remarkably  successful 
in  some  humorous  productions*  {Hnrmonieon). 
His  round  '  How  gieat  is  the  jdMsure*  used  to 
be  well  known.  [W.Hf.H.^ 
HARRIS,  Joseph  John,  bom  in  London  in 
1 70'),  w!w  chorister  in  the  Chapel  Royal  un<Ier 
Jolm  SraH'ord  Smith.  In  1833  he  wa«  appointt'd 
organist  of  St  Olave's  (  "hurdi,  Southwark.  In 
i^a;  he  publishetl  *A  Selection  of  Psalm  and 
Hynm  Tunes,  adapted  to  the  pttalms  and  hymns 
Uftd  in  the  church  of  St.  Clave,  Southwark.' 
In  Feb.  i8a8  he  ijuitted  Southwark  to  become 
organist  of  Blackbiim,  I^ancashire ;  in  l8,'^i 
was  made  '  lay  precentor,'  or  choir  master  at 
the  coUegiate  church  ^now  the  cathedral)  at 
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Maochenter,  deputy  organist,  and  on  March  3-;, 
lA|B,  oig«Dbk.  Harris  otanpond  aouM  oathedral 

nturic  Atul  a  few  gle  s,  MongH,  etc.    He  died  at 
MAnchevter,  Feb.  lO,  1869.  I.W.H.H.] 
HARRIS,  JosKra  MACDOirAU>,  WM  born  in 

I789«  and  at  an  earl}  a!,'e  l>e<^'aiue  a  chorister  of 
Wefctmimtar  Abbey  uud<;r  Kichai^  GuiM.  On 
qidUing  tbe  choir  on  the  breaking  of  his  Toioe, 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Rolx-rt  ('iH>kc,  then  or- 
ganist of  tbe  Abbey.  Harriit  was  employed  as  a 
teacher,  uid  occasional  oondootor  at  minor  eoo> 
OSCte.  Hi«  cnin|M»itionrt  are  Honi,n,  dtietn,  tritw*, 
and  pianofurte  pieces.  He  diul  in  ^lay  ib6o, 
•god  71.  [W.H.H.J 

HAKIIIS,  Rexe,  or  Rl-NATUa,  is  th.  most 
celebrated  member  of  this  fiuuly  of  Knglish 
organ  boildM*.   Hiri  Kri^nd&ther  had  built  an 

oiXiin  for  Magilalen  (  'olle;,'e,  Oxfonl ;  but  his 
father,  Thomas,  ap]>car.4  to  have  ei4iigrftted  to 
France,  for  Dr.  Bumey  nays  that  Renatos  came 
to  En^^'land  with  hia  jather  a  few  uioiiths  a!t<  r 
Father  Suiitlt's  arrival  (i6f»o).  To  Smith,  Kciia- 
tus  Harris  became  a  formidable  rival,  especially 
in  the  conip«titinn  for  biiildin;^'  an  organ  in  the 
Temnle  Church.    (^Schmidt,  liKU.\AHi>.] 

ThoMjis  dABRls  of  Xew  Sanim  in  1666  &m- 
tractetl  to  build  an  organ  for  Worcester  Cathedral. 
KeiiatuH  llariis  in  1 690  agreed  to  iuipruve  ami 
enlarge  hiii  grandfather's  organ  in  Magdalen 
i'ollege,  Oxford.  Dr.  Kimbault  gives  a  li»t  of 
39  organH  built  by  this  eminent  artist.  He  bad 
two  sonH— Kknatl'b,  jun.,  who  built  an  organ 
for  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  London,  in  1 7i4,  and 
JOHK,  who  built  most  of  hin  organs  in  conjunction 
with  lii.H  son-iu-law,  .lolm  HvIkM. 

The  bnn  of  UABUiti  ^Juun)  &.  Byfielo  (John) 
earned  on  bnsiness  in  Red  IJon  St.,  Holbom. 
Jn  17^9  they  built  an  'rLraii  for  Shrewubury. 
nnd  in  1740  one  for  Doucaster,  which  cost 
£$35.  besidea  eevend  othen.  [V.  de  P.] 

HARUI.SOr,  Samuel,  bom  at  Belper,  Der- 
Iwshire,  iiaat,  8, 1760.  He  received  his  musical 
edocstioa  from  Burton, »  well  known  bass  chorua 

Hinger,  i>rol>aMy  the  ^ame  wluwe  nervous  system 
was  so  powerfully  aifocted  by  tbe  musio  on  the 
first  day  of  the  CummemoratioB  of  Handel,  in 
1784,  OH  tt)  occfiflioti  Ills  iltatli  in  the  c*tur»e  of 
a  lew  hours.  On  the  ustubiishment  of  the  Cou- 
oert  of  Aneient  Htiaie  in  1776,  Harrison  ap 
pear' '!  :ls  a  snprano  »inger,  and  continutd 
M  tor  two  ^cars  aflerwaids.  ilut  in  17;^$,  being 
engaged  to  einig  at  Gloueester,  his  voice  suddenly 
failed  him.  After  an  interval  of  six  yearn, 
during  which  ho  most  amtiduously  cultivated  his 
voice  and  style.  George  ill.  lieanl  him  sing  at 
one  of  Queen  Cliarlotte's  niunical  parties,  and 
cautted  hiiu  to  be  engageil  fur  tl.e  Cunuueuiorntion 
of  Handel  in  1^84,  at  which  he  sang  *  K«.nd'  il 
•ureno  al  ciglio  from  '  SoMirme,'  and  the  u[>ening 
recitative  and  air  in  'Messiah.'  He  wan  next 
engaged  as  principal  tenor  at  the  Concert  ol 
Aocient  Musio^  and  from  that  time  took  his 
[iboe  at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  a  concert 
singer.  Harrison's  voice  hud  a  compass  of  two 
ocuvcs      to  A). ,  It  was  remarkably  sweet, 


pure  and  even  in  Ume,  but  deficient  in 
His  taste  and  judgment  were  of  a  Ugh'otder, 

and  in  the  cantaliile  s<tyle  he  had  no  eqnal. 
Compelled  by  the  exigences  of  his  engagements 
to  ring  songs  which  demanded  greatee  pbyrical 
power  than  he  jtossessetl,  he  ah\  r«vs  nri'i-^  them 
reluctantly.  On  Dec.  6,  1790,  liarriiMin  married 
Him  Cantelo.  for  some  years  principal  neond 
soprano  at  all  the  be»t  concerts,  etc.  In  1791 
he  and  Knyvett  established  the  Vocal  Concerts, 
which  were  carried  on  to  the  end  of  1 794,  an*l 
revived  in  1801.  Hanifl(Mi*a  last  appearance  in 
public  was  at  his  benefit  concert.  May  8,  1812, 
when  he  wing  Pepusch's  '  Alexix,*  .and  Han<l'  iV 
'  iientle  airs.'  On  June  25  following,  a  sudden 
inflammation  oarried  him  off.  He  was  buried  in 
the  graveyard  nf  tlx  <>\>\  eluirch  of  St.  Paneraa. 
The  inscription  on  his  tombstone  includes  an 
estraet  from  an  degiae  ode  on  Harrison,  wilttan 
by  R'.'V.  Thonuis  Pi  ;i':ni"i)t,  ami  set  to  nuisio  by 
William  Horsley,  but  the  lines  are  so  inaccurately 
giren  as  completely  to  niar  the  allusion  to  the 
sonsr,  *  Gentle  airs.*  Mm.  Hairiaoa  snrrivetl  htf 
h  us  band  1 9  years,  [  W .  H .  H] 

HARRISON,  William,  bom  in  Morylebone 
parish,  1S13.  Being  gifted  with  a  tenor  traioe 
of  renurkable  purity  and  Bweetuei<s.  he  appeared 
in  public  as  an  amateur  concert  singer  early  in 
1H36.  He  then  entered  as  a  pupil  at  the  Boyal 
Aowlemjr  of  Music,  and  in  1837  a{>pearBd 
a  professional  singer  at  the  concerts  of  the  Aca> 
demy,  and  .Hul>!*f.|ut;iitly  at  the  S.'tcred  H.-umonic 
Society.  On  Thursday,  May  2,  Ji^39,  he  mads 
his  first  appearance  on  the  etage  at  Cotent  Gai^ 
deu,  in  Rooko's  opera,  '  Ilenritjue.'  A  fuW  jfcan 
later  be  was  engaged  at  Druty  Lone,  wh«e  he 
sustained  the  prinoifial  tenor  parts  in  Eblle's 

*  Pxihc.ninn  (lirl,'  W  alia- 'Mari'ana,'  and 
Benedict's  'Brides  of  \  eniee,'  and  'Crusaders,' 
«n  their  first  production.  In  1851  he  perforawd 
at  the  Hayuiarket  Tinatre.  in  Mendelssohn's 
'  Siu  and  Stranger,  and  other  o[H:ras.  lu  1836, 
in  conjunction  with  Miss  Louitta  Pyae,  he  esta- 
blished an  Knglitih  0|H.ra  Conijiativ,  and  I'-r 
several  years  gave  pertormauceH  at  the  Lyceunt, 
Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Gaideu  Tbestrst. 
During  their  management  the  foUowii^  new 
o[)eraa  were  produced  :  Balfe's  '  Rose  of  Castille  * 
iSs-,  'Satjuiella'  1858.  'Bianco,  the  Bravo's 
Bride'  iSbo;  'Puritan's  Daughter'  1861,  and 
'  Armourer  of  Nantee,'  1863 ;  W  allaee'e  'Lnriine.* 
i860,  and  •  I^)\e"8  Triumph'  lS6i;  Benelicts 

•  Lily  of  Killarney '  ;  MeUon's  '  Victerine' 
J 859  ;  and  Howard  Glover^s  'Ruy  Bias*  i86t. 
In  the  winter  of  iSfi^  Ilarrinon  opene<l  Hm 
Majesty's  Theatre  for  the  perforiuance  of  Kog* 
lish  operas.  He  traodated  MaaMTs  operetta 
'  Les  Aoces  de  Jeannette.'  and  pro<luce<l  it  at 
Cuvent  Garden  Theatre  in  Nov.  ibOo,  undcf 
the  title  of  'Georgette's  Wed<ling.'  fianWMk 
in  addition  to  his  v<x'al  <)iialiticationii,  was  SB 
exueiieut  actor.  He  died  at  his  residence  in 
Kentish  Town,  Nov.  9, 18O8.  iW.H.H.} 

HART,  CuARLBS,  bom  Maf  19,  1797,  paffl 
of  the  itoyal  Acadengr  of  Hurift  under  OMeh. 
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Fnnn  1829  to  1833  orfran'jHt  to  St.  Dun«tAnV. 
JStepncy.  and  Bubaequeutly  to  the  cliurcli  iu 
Tredegar  Stiuare,  Mil«  Kinl.  ami  St.  ( Jei.r^'e'a, 
Ii«ckcii}uim.  In  1830  he  publinhtd  'Thrw  An- 
tlieuiM,'  and  in  1832  a  'Te  Deuui  luul  Juhilat*;,' 
the  latter  of  which  had  ^'Hiiie<I  tha  Gret<ham 
Prize  Medalin  1831.  In  April  1 839  hv  produowl 
an  oratoiio  entitled  'Omaipot«nce.'  He  was 
author  of  a  motet  whidi  gained  a  prc-niium  ftt 
Crosby  Hall,  'Sacred  Harmony,'  and  other  com- 
pontioiw.  He  died  Much  39, 1859.  [W.H.  H.} 

HABT,  JomtPB,  bom  in  London  in  1 794,  be- 
came in  i.Soi  a  churi.'.tcr  of  St.  Paurit  under 
John  Sale.  Whilst  in  the  choir  he  wan  taii{jrht 
,tb»  oigaa  by  Samuel  Wedey  and  Matthew 
'Cooke,  acid  the  piano  by  J.  B.  Cramer.  At  1 1 
he  aeled  as  deputy  for  Attwood  at  St.  Paul's. 
He  remained  in  tlie  dioir  nearly  9  years,  and  on 
(lultiluij  it  became  organist  of  Walthaimtow, 
iuid  tihvate  oi]{anist  to  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 
He  left  Walthamstow  to  become  oi;gaaist  of 
Totttnham.  At  tin;  t  miinaliMii  of  the  war  in 
1815,  when  quailrille  dancing  came  into  vpgue. 
Hart  became  an  vtnaffer  of  dance  mniio.  and 
Ills  '  I.:un  (>rs'  (^hi.idrillu'  has  contium-d  in  use 
ever  biuce.  From  lHi8  to  tSao  he  was  choruB 
master  and  pianist  at  the  English  Opera  House, 
Lyceum.  Hu  composed  the  miude  for  '  Ama- 
teurs and  Actors/  1818  ;  'A  Walk  for  a  Wager/ 
and  'The  Buirt  Head,*  1819.  all  mtwloal  fkraes ; 
nnil  'The  Vampin*/  mclo<irama,  1S20.  In  1829 
he  rciuovcU  to  Hastings,  cuuunenced  business 
as  a  music  i$eller,  and  was  appointed  organist  of 
St.  ^fary'rt  Chapel.  Hart  pniduccd  48  sets  of 
quadrilles,  walt/cs  and  L:ahi{>ades,  an<l  '  An  Easy 
Mode  of  teaching  Tlioruugh-bass  and  Compo- 
aition.'  He  died  in  December,  1844.  [W.H.H.] 

HART,  Philip  (conjectured  by  Hawkins  to 
be  the  son  of  Jamea  Hart),  bass  singer  at 
York  MiuBter  until  1670,  and  thereafter  to  his 
th  ath.  May  S,  171S,  a  Cn  utleman  of  the  (  liajx;! 
lioyal,  anil  lay  viear  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was 
the  com{KMier  of  several  songs  published  in 
•fhoice  Ayreg,  Son^s  innl  Dialogues,'  1676-84  ; 
•The  Theater  of  .Mu^kk/  16.S5-87;  'The  Ban- 
quet of  Mubick/  16SS  .^j.  and  otkar oollections 
of  that  periixl.  Philip  Hart  was  orj^^anist  of  St. 
Andrew  Undershaft,  and  St.  Miehael,  Cornhill. 
In  I70.{  he  composc^l  the  music  for  Hughes's 
'  Ode  in  Praise  of  Mtisick,'  performed  at  Sta- 
ti'iners'  Hall  on  St.  Cecilia's  day,  1703.  On 
May  iS,  1724,  he  was  appointed  the  Hrst  or- 
gnniat  of  St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  at  a  salary  of 
30I.  In  1739  he  published  his  music  to  'The 
Morning  Hynm  from  the  Fifth  liook  of  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost.'  He  also  published  a  Collection 
at  Pojfoes  for  the  Organ.  Two  anthems  by  him 
are  included  in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl. 
MS.  7341).  From  Hawkins's  aoooont  of  him 
(chap.  175)  he  appean  to  have  been  a  sound 
and  very  conservative  musician,  and  a  highly 
xvspectable  man.  Sir  John  elsewhere  meutitms 
him  eixoo«rfTe  nm  4if  Uia  afaaka  in  his  organ 

playing.  Hart  died,  St  A  T«iy  advanced  ai:c, 
in  or  about  1 749.  £W.  H.H.] 
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HARVAKD  MUSICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
THE,  BiMton,  U.S.A.,  sprang  in  1837  from  a  half 
social,  half  musical  club  formed  in  1808  among 
the  undergraduates  in  Harvard  University,  and 
known  as  the  '  Pierian  Sodality.'  Besides 
strengthening  the  ties  of  friendship,  it  was  the 
ho|x>  of  the  founders  to  raise  the  standard  of 
mu.siciil  tttste  iu  the  college ;  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  musical  prufepsorship  th«re ;  and  to  collect 
a  library  which  should  ootitairi  both  music  and 
musical  literature  iu  all  its  branches.  These 
hopca  have  all  b^en  ftiUUed.  Furthennore^  hy 
means  of  its  public  oi^neerts,  the  taxte  of  mosic- 
lovers  in  Boston  has  been  elevated,  and  a  nmrked 
influence  exercised  on  the  c>ini{x»sition  of  concert- 
programmes  throughout  a  hiri^^e  jiart  of  the 
Union.  Fourteen  series  of  oonceitH,  ut  froui  six 
to  ten  each,  have  been  fp^nn,  beginning  in  1865. 
all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.CarlZerrahn.  The  programmes  havu  included 
the  standard  orchestral  oompositions  of  the  irreat 
masters,  varied  by  instrumental  and  vocal  solos 
and  ehoral  perfonnances.  The  library  of  the 
Association,  selected  with  great  care,  and  with 
qiecial  attention  to  the  oollectionof  complete  seti, 
in  the  best  editions,  of  the  works  of  the  greatest 
composers,  now  numbers  about  2,500  volumes. 
Of  the  ori;{iaal  members  but  three  aonrive — 
Mr.  John  8.  Dwight.  president ;  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Pickerinif.  ex  presitlent;  and  Mr.  Henry  Uassett. 
Among  its  members  have  been  included  many 
distinguished  graduates  from  the  Univenity  to 
which  it  owes  its  nann'  and  (iriLrin,  a.-i  well  ns 
numerous  musical  professors  and  auuitcurs  who 
have  not  walked  in  the  aoademio  groves.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  Association  are  at  12,  Pem- 
berton  Square,  Boston,  and  the  Concerts  are  held 
at  the  Mttrfo  HalL  iF.H.  J.] 

HASLINGER.    A  well-known  music  firm  in 
Vienna,  originally  the  '  Bureau  des  arts  et  d'in- 
dustne,'  next  S.  A.  Steiner  k  Co..  and  since  i8a6 
Tobias  Haslinger.   Tobias,  bom  March  i,  17^7, 
at  Zell,  in  Upper  Austria,  was  an  eaeigetio 
intelligent  man  of  businen,  on  intimate  terma 
with  the  liesl  musicians  of  Vienna.  Beethoven 
and  he  were  in  constant  oommunication,  and  the 
nomerotts  letters  to  him  from  tha  great  oomposer, 
which  have  been  preserved  (probably  only  a 
small  proportion  of  those  whidi  were  written), 
each  with  its  queer  joke  or  nioknama,  show  the 
footing  they  were  on  — Adjutant,  or  A<ljutinterl, 
or  Bestes  kleines  Kerlcheu,  or  Tobiaseerl,  or  To* 
Mas  Peter  Philipp,  or  Mondeor  da  Haslinger, 
C»^n^ral  Musicien  et  (Irnrral  Lieutenant— such 
are  the  various  queer  modtis  iu  which  Beethoven 
addicsses  hfan.    In  a  letter  to  Sofaott  (Nohl,  No. 
3281  he  sketches  a  comic  biography  of  his  friend, 
with  illustrative  canons.    Another  canon,  'O 
Tobiaa  DmniBoa  Haslinger.'  occurs  in  a  latter 
of  Sept.  10,  1821 ;  and  one  of  his  very  l.^.xt  notes 
contains  a  flourish  on  his  name,  added,  with  the 
signature  by  tha  band  of  tha  master  :•— 

fr 
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Haslingcr  prriiarcii  a  complete  copj  of  Bee- 
thnT«n*«  oumiHwitknu  in  full  voor*,  MMtifiiUy 
written  by  a  sin^ilc  oi>|>\i!«t.  TliiH  was  {Mirchastd 
hy  the  Archduke  Kiul<>lj>h.  nnd  bet|Ucathe(i  by 
kiin  to  the  CiuMellttcliatt  lier  Miuilcfreunde,  in 
whose  library  it  now  ix.  lie  one  of  the  36 
t4irch-b«ariT>i  who  HurrMttn(le<l  the  bier  of  hi«  great 
friend,  and  it  U  ll  to  h'm  lot  to  hunt!  the  throe 
laurel  wreatha  to  Hummel,  by  whom  they  were 
placed  on  the  cottin  before  tbe  closing  of  tlio 
^'rave.  He  died  at  \'ienim,  June  18,  ami 
the  buaineM  came  into  the  bands  of  his  son 
Karl,  a  pupil  of  (^zemy  and  .Seyfried,  a  mnafk- 
i»ble  piiiiiotorte -plrtyt  r,  i\n<l  au  iinlii«»trioii»  ann- 
uoMer.  Ui«  ■nireen  were  wt-II  known  and  much 
lrw|ii«Btecl,  and  many  a  ynnn^'  niasician  hM 

liiadf-  bin  tir>t  apiM-arant  e  tlu  ro.  Ho  <lieil  Dw. 
aO,  ib68,  leaving  ««  many  as  100  published 
vorica  of  all  ahMWi  aiitl  dimeniioiii.  The  con- 
cern was  carriwl  on  by  lii^  wiMow  till  Jan.  1H75, 
when  it  wtu  bought  by  the  Hrui  of  Si'hleisinger  of 
Berlin,  by  whom  H  ia  maintained  under  the  ityltt 
of 'Carl  Ha>'linj,t;r,  ijuimdmn  Ti'l  iH-*.'  Amonc 
the  workn  pwliliMhe*!  by  thitt  OHtabiiiihtnunt  may 
aameil  Scliubcrt's  'Winterreibe'  and  'Sohwanen- 
i;e«ang';  Heethoven's  Symphonieti  3.  3.  4,  7, 
8.  Overture*  to  Coriolan,  Huins  of  Athene,  op. 
1  i 5,  King  Htephen,  Leonora  '  No.  i,'  Violin  Con- 
certo^ Battle  Symphooyt  I**!^*  Conoertoe  i,  3,  4,  $, 
Trio  in  Bb,  SomUae  and  VariationB,  Lfederkreiit, 
et«*. ;  SjM>hr  H  Syn»i'hr>niej*  4  1  Wt  ilic  drr  Tone) 
and  5  ;  Littzt'i  Concerto  in  Kb  ;  MoHcheiea'  ditto 
a  3.  .^t  6,  7 ;  Hummel*«  ditto  in  C,  G,  A  minor, 
and  Ab,  4  S>nat;i^<.  etc.  The  dance  music  of 
]«annor  and  the  Stniutibea  fonnt  an  important 
]»art  of  tlic  repertoire  cf  the  flm,  wliieh  under 
the  new  pnpiletanliip  luw  received  »  gm( 
impolse.  [CP.  P.] 

H  A8SE,  JoRAinr  Anotra,  who  for  a  third  part 
of  th*j  iStb  c»  iitui  V  watt  the  nuJht  pitpular  dramatic 
comixxit'r  in  Europe,  wee  bom  on  March 
iby9,  at  '  Ber}<^edorf,  Hambai|;,  where  liie  Ikther 
was  or^:iiii>l  aiiit  lioolmiwter.  At  iH  year« 
of  age  he  went  to  ilauburg,  where  hia  musical 
talent  and  fine  tenor  voice  attracted  the  not'oe 
of  Ulrich  Konig,  a  German  poi  t  attache*!  to  the 
Polish  court,  through  whoi»e  recununeudation  he 
WHS  engaged  as  tenor  linger  by  KeiMor,  director 
of  the  Hamburg  Oj»em,  and  the  nii>t*t  famous 
dramatic  oom|>ower  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of 
four  yaaca  Koni^  ftrocured  for  Ha-sM  a  like  en- 
gagement at  the  liruiwwii  k  tlx  iitre,  when-,  a 
year  later.  wa»  pnMiuced  his  lii-st  opera,  '  Ami- 
gonus.'  Thiti  ^the  only  opem  ha  aver  coapoaed 
to  a  German  libretto)  was  very  well  received, 
but  as,  while  evincing  great  natural  facility  in 
composition,  it  aliti>  betrayal  a  profouml  ii^'tior- 
aaoe  the  grammar  of  his  art,  it  was  decided 
tliat  ha  must  go  to  Italy,  then  the  musical 
centre  of  Europe,  for  the  purpow;  of  m  rious 
study.  AorxMtiiugly,  in  17^4,  he  repaired  to 
Napleai  and  became  the  pupil  of  Porpnra,  for 
wlioni,  however,  }ie  liad  i.t  itiicr  likiii:,'  u  t  HVta- 
I>athy,and  whom  he  soon  deiiertod  for  the  veteran 
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A leA8andro  Scarlatti.  In  1735  he  received  Um 
commission  to  compose  a  serenade  for  two  vn.cee. 
In  thi»  work,  whidi  had  the  advantaije  of  be:n<j 
performed  by  two  great  8-ni;er«,  Farinelli  and 
Signora  Teat,  Hasse  ac<|uitud  himself  so  well 
that  he  was  entruhte<l  with  the  couijKi»>ition  of 
the  new  o|>era  for  the  next  year,  litis  was 
'  HeKostrato,'  ncrformad  •*  NMilea  in  1726,  and 
which  extended  its  oomposers  lame  over  the 
whole  of  Italy.  In  1737  be  went  to  Venice^ 
where  he  wai*  appointeil  p^ofe^sor  at  the  8cuola 
-d^r  Incurabili,  for  which  he  wrote  a  *  Miaertra* 
for  two  aoprani  and  two  oontralti,  with  aoDom- 
paniment  of  ^trinm-d  in»tnim<  ntw.  a  jiiiH-e  \vh!«  h 
long  enj()\  c<l  a  great  celebrity.  He  was  now  the 
most  popular  coni]Hwer  of  the  day.  His  line  per- 
Hon  ami  a^'ii  ■  .il  I,-  ntannrrs,  bis  beautiful  voice 
and  great  pn>ticicucy  on  tlie  clavecin  caused  him 
to  be  much  soaght  after  in  society,  and  he  waa 
known  throu;:hotit  Italy  by  tlie  name  of  //  c<iro 
S»»Mnie.  In  1 738  he  producetl,  at  Naplei*,  another 
opera,  '  Attalo,  re  di  Bitinia,*  as  sacoes»ful  as  ita 
preileces-or.  In  1720  he  retunie<l  t<>  Venice^ 
where  he  met  witli  the  famous  c  »#i/<(/rjVf,  Fau!>tina 
Bonkni  (aee  next  article),  tlien  at  the  zenith  of 
her  powers  and  her  charms,  who  shortly  after- 
wanlx  l)ecame  his  wife.  For  her  he  oomposed 
the  oi>era.s  '  Dalisa*  and  '  Artaserse'  (Now  l)f  tlia 
latter  of  which  is  one  of  his  best  worica. 

In  1 7.^1  this  celebrated  couple  were  aamraooed 
to  Dresden,  where  August  11.  reigne<l  over  a 
IwiUiant  court.  Uaese  waa  appointed  CapeU- 
meiater  and  EKreetor  of  the  Opera.  Hb  fbat 
ojKjra  prodiircd  in  Dresden,  'AlcsMandro  nelf 
Imlie,'  had  an  unprecedented  succea«,  owing  not 
only  to  ita  own  merita,  but  to  the  tpleadid 

Grformauoe  by  Faustina  of  the  princip  il  [art. 
■sse's  position,  however,  as  the  husband  of  the 
most  fascinating  prima  ^oana  of  tiM  imy,  «iu, 
at  this  time,  far  fmni  l>eing  an  easv  one.  Hi* 
life  was  end^ittered  al^i  by  his  enmity  to  his  uld 
maxter,  Porpora,  whom  he  found  eatabliahed  in 
Drewb'u,  and  patmniMcd  by  Ronit^  niemliers  of  the 
royal  family,  and  by  jejdouMy  of  I'urpora's  pupil. 
Region  MIngotti.  'Ihis  excellent  unger  wm  s 
dangerous  rival  to  Faustina,  and  Hasae  neglected 
no  o{>|>ortunity  of  manilealing  his  spite  against 
her.  In  'Demofounte'  h©  intnibuctl  into  hrr 
part  an  air  written  entirely  in  what  he  thoi^t 
a  defective  part  of  her  voice,  widle  the  aeeonpani- 
ment  \va«  artfully  contrived  to  dotroy  all  effwt 
while  giving  no  supnort.  Mingotti  was  obliged 
to  sing  it,  but  like  the  great  artiat  that  die  wa^ 
she  acquitted  herself  in  such  a  manner  a*  ti> 
disappoint  Uas.-^.  ami  tiiis  very  air  became  one 
of  Imt  moat  aoooenful  ahow-piecea.  This  com- 
biiKition  of  r;in?-«-H  .>i<-<?ins  to  h.ave  rn.ide  Haa  e*» 
fiMiting  in  liretuUn  nncei-tiiin,  .and  up  to  i74oh« 
altsented  himself  an  miicli  as  powible.  while 
FaustitKi  rcina'iie  1  Ik  hind.  He  revisite<J  V'enice, 
Milan,  aud  MujiIcn,  and  aliH)  went  t^i  I^mdou. 
where  ha  wac  presseil  t<i  undertake  the  dir«.*ti<>e 
of  the  opera  establi.-he^l  in  o])]HMition  to  Handel 
His  '  Artaserhe'  met  with  a  brilliant  reccptiuo. 
but  he  had  no  wish  to  supt>ort  the  rivalry  witli 
Uandal ;  lieaidea  which  he  tiiaiikcd.England,  sad 
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•oon  quitted  the  country.  Ue  returned,  in  1 739, 
to  Draiden,  where  he  wm  no  longer  Texed  by 

the  |)rr*enco  of  Porpora,  and  where  Auu'istlll. 
luui  ttticcet-'ded  his  father.  Here,  with  the  ex- 
oepfeion  of  a  short  Mjoum  in  Venice  in  1740, 
he  and  Faustina  muaincd  till  1763.  In  1745, 
*>n  the  very  evening  of  Frederick  the  Great's 
entry  into  Dieiden  after  the  bettle  of  Ketnels- 
dwrf,  Ha>«t''H  opera  '  Arininio'  w  is  |K>rfomied  by 
coimuand  t)f  the  tMiiniiuror,  wlio  gr.wiDUhly  coui- 
tnonded  the  work  and  its  performance.  eMpociAlIy 
the  part  nf  Fanstiiia.  During  Frederick's  nine 
diky»  eitay  in  tliu  Saxun  capital  Hatiite  had  to 
atteztd  at  court  eveiy  ereniiig  and  euperintend 
the  mtud&il  pfrfonnancpH.  and  won  rewanled  by 
the  pretient  uf  a  ina|rniHceut  diamond  ring  and 
1000  thalen  tar  distribution  among  the  mun- 
eiana  of  the  nrche»tra.  In  1 760  occurred  the 
aiege  of  Ih^sden,  in  which  Haxso  lost  most  of 
hitt  property,  and  dturing  which  his  collected 
MSS.,  prepared  for  a  complete  edition  of  his 
workii,  to  be  publiMlied  at  the  expense  of  the 
King  of  Poland,  were  nearly  all  destroyed. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  king  was  obliu'i' 1, 
from  motives  of  economy,  to  suppress  both  oper.i 
and  chamber  moidc.  The  Capellmeister  and  his 
wife  were  pensioned,  and  retired  to  Vienna, 
whwe  Hewf ,  in  conjunction  with  the  poetMetas- 
tasio,  was  soon  enyjagt-d  in  active  oppo.-itiou  to  a 
more  fcMmidable  rival  than  Porpora,  viz.  Christoph 
GInok.  Although  he  was  64  yfars  did,  he  now 
c«mi{>ofeed  Hcveral  new  o|Hiraa.  His  la^^t  (li;iiii:iiic 
work,  'Kuggiero,'  was  produced  at  Milan  in 
1774  for  the  marriage  of  the  Ardhduke  Fer- 
dinand. On  this  Hame  ocraBion  \va.s  iM-rroniud 
»  dmniatic  serenade,  '  Ascanio  in  Alba,  the  work 
of  Wolfgang  Muzart,  then  13  years  of  age. 
After  hearing  it,  old  Ha-sse  is  K.aid  to  have  tx- 
ciaimed,  'This  boy  will  throw  us  all  into  the 
shMie,' »  prediction  which  wu  ▼wrified  within  » 
few  years  of  its  tittornncp.  The  remainder  of 
Hasse's  life  was  parsed  at  V'enice,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  85,  on  Deo.  16,  i  ^S^. 

Owing  to  the  de>triirtion  of  Il.iync'.s  worAS  at 
l>rosden,  his  autograph  scores  are  exceedingly 
imre;  ecarcely  a  MS.  or  even  a  letter  of  his 
Injing  found  in  any  collection,  public  or  private; 
though  eunteuiponiry  cojaeK  are  connnuu  enough. 
The  following  compositions  of  Hasse's  are  the 
chief  of  thoHe  which  "^"^  hifd,  fUtd  iffftfttwiH" 

at  the  present  day  :— 

1.  '  -Miserere*  ftr  a  Sopnai  and  a  AlU  (Ber- 
lin, Traiitwtin). 

2.  '  1 1  .Uh  P^alm';  for  r>aHs  tiolo  and  Chorus, 
with  oreheHtra  i  Ell>erfeUI,  Arnold  1. 

3.  '  Alei<le  al  Bivio^*  ope»,  P.F.  ioon  (Leip* 
tig,  Breitkopf). 

4.  Te  I>eum  in  D  for  Soli  and  Chorus,  with 
Orchestra  and  On^an  (Leipzig,  Peters). 

5.  '  I)ie  Pilgrinauc  aut' Ciolgatha'  C  Pellegrini 
id  oepnlcro,'  Gorman  translation),  Oratorio,  P.F. 
sc«xe  (Leipzig.  Schwickert). 

6.  Quintet,  from  the  above,  a  Sopr..  2  Altos, 
and  Bass  ^Berlin,  Batnkiihler;  Bn!alao»  Leuc- 
kard). 

J,  Air  for  Alto,  txm  Oratorio  *  Die  Bekehrung 


des  heiligen  Augusttns'  (Berlin,  Damkdhler,  & 
Sehlcsinger). 

S.  Portions  of  a  Te  T>e\im  and  a  Miserere,  and 
two  other  pieces  in  Rochlitz's  Sammlung.  voL  iv. 

9.  A  vocal  fagne,  *Christe,*  No.  19  in  the 
'Aoswahl  vorziigl.  Mnsikwerke'  (TraiitweinV 

10.  A  Sonata  in  D,  in  Pauer's  Alte  Clavier- 
miiHick  (Part  44). 

There  in  a  fine  portrait  of  Has.se,  oval,  in  folio, 
engraved  by  L.  Zu<xhi  at  Dresden  firom  a  picture 
by  C.  P.  Botavi,  representiag  liiiB  M  a  middle 
aged  man,  with  pleavinu'  f'  atiiren  and  expression. 

Hasse's  facility  in  compo(>ition  was  aKtunitihing. 
He  wrote  mora  than  a  hundred  opens^  besides 
oratorios,  niasso^i,  rantatrm,  psalmtt,  symphonies, 
souataji,  coiicerloM,  an>l  a  host  of  smaller  Oom- 
poeitions.  He  set  to  mnrio  the  whole  of  Metae- 
tasio's  dramatic  workn.  several  of  them  three 
or  four  tim&s  over.  His  career  was  one  long 
success:  few  oomposent  have  enjoyed  during 
their  lifetime  such  world-wide  celebrity  as  he; 
of  those  few  none  are  more  completely  forgotten 
now.  Great  as  wa8  his  personal  popularity,  it  is 
insufficient  to  account  for  the  universal  accept- 
ance of  his  musio.  The  secret  probably  lay  in 
the  receptivity  of  his  nature,  which,  joined  to  the 
gift  of  facile  expression,  caused  some  of  the  most 
genial,  though  not  the  deepest,  influences  of  his 
time  to  find  in  lum  a  faithful  echo.  Fint  among 
these  was  the  qneading  fasoination  of  modem 
Ualian  melody.  It  is  as  an  Italian,  not  a  Ger> 
man  composer  that  H.as.^e  must  take  rank, 
although,  innocent  as  he  was  of  contrapuntal 
sdenoe,  he  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  ma- 
jexty,  |iriiri  iiiid  in  ilH  simplicity,  of  the  early 
Italian  writers.  He  began  life  as  a  singer,  in  an 
age  of  great  singers,  and  must  be  classed  among 
the  first  rt-pre!?eiit:iti  vt-s  of  that  mixleni  Italian 
school  which  was  called  into  existence  by  the 
worship  of  vocal  art  fbr  its  own  sake.  His  har* 
monies,  though  always  agree.ibh.-,  snund  poor  to 
ears  avoushMued  to  the  richer  combinations  of 
the  German  eompceew  who  were  his  oontenw 
pornries  and  immediate  successors.  Yet  even  as 
a  harmonist  he  is  linked  to  modem  times  by  his 
fond  and  frequent  use  of  the  diminished  seventh 
and  it.H  inversion,  as  .an  interval  l>nt}i  of  melody 
and  of  harmony ;  while  his  smooth  and  somewhat 
cloying  successions  of  thirds  and  sixths  may  have 
afforded  delight  to  hearers  inured  to  the  stem 
severities  ot  counter|K>int.  Ue  had  an  inexhaust- 
ible flow  of  plea.stng  melodty,  which,  if  it  is  never 
grand  or  Kuldiiiie,  i.-*  never  crabbed  or  ugly. 
Many  of  his  be^it  airn  are  charming  even  now, 
and,  if  in  some  respects  they  apinstr  trite,  it 
should  bo  reint  inb*  red  th:\t  we  have  become 
familiar  with  the  type  of  which  they  are  ex- 
amples through  the  medium  of  compositions 
wli  eh.  in  virtue  of  other  qualities  than  his,  are 
longer-lived  than  llanse's,  though  written  at 
a  l^er  date.  A  few  have  been  iq»ubli»hed  in 
our  own  day,  among  which  we  may  quote  '  Bi- 
tumerai  fra  puuo,'  from  a  Cantata  (to  be  found 
in  the  series  called  'Gemme  d'AnlichiUH,'  pub- 
liithed  by  LonsdaleS  which  has  real  beauty.  As 
a  fair  specimen  of  his  stylfl{,  exhibiting  all  the 
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qii«Uti«s  whioh  made  Um  popolar.  we  will 

nu*ntinn  the  "[H  iiiti^'  fiyinphony  an^l  tho  first 
air  iu  the  oniturio  "  I  relit^rini  al  Scpolcro,' 
written  for  the  Klect«ii»l  Chap«l  at  Dresden. 
To  appreoiatf  the  deficiencies  wluch  have  ca"itn»<l 
liiiu  U)  be  forjjoiten,  we  have  only  to  pnK-eeil 
a  little  further  in  thk  cr  any  other  of  hi« 
works.  They  are  inexpressiVilv  monotnnouii.  In 
the  utatter  of  form  he  attenipte*!  nothin)^  new. 
All  his  ain  are  in  two  part«,  with  the  inevitable 
Jja  Capo,  or  npetition  of  the  first  strain.  All  hia 
operas  cansisl  of  such  ain,  varied  by  occasional 
duetH.  more  rarely  a  trio,  or  a  nimple  chorus,  all 
oast  in  Ihesamo  mould.  Hia  orciMstim  oonsists 
merely  of  tho  titiing  cpiartet,  someliniee  of  a 
MlriiiL,'  trio  only;  if  now  and  then  lie  a.M» 
hautboys,  flatei»  bosaooot,  or  boms,  there  is 
MtUng  dutinetire  in  his  writiBv  ftr  tliese  wind 
instruments,  and  tlieir  part  m?^t  ecjually  well 
be  played  by  the  violins.  Nor  is  there  an^- 
thin^  diitfaiotlTe  in  hia  writinff  of  Chmd^  mtuno, 
which  prt-r»eiit.H  in  all  respect-*  the  name  ehamc- 
teristic«  .OM  liis  operas.  His  .Symphoniei)  are  for 
tiirtv,  or  at  the  inoHt  four,  instrttmentM.  Tlie 
Imruionif  ]fAH\s  of  his  airw  in  of  tlie  vers'  (<lij,'htej«t. 
hia  nio.lulatioti.s  tlie  inobt  aiinple  and  «>bviou8. 
and  theae  are  repeated  with  little  variety  in  all 
hia  songs.  The  charm  of  these  songs  conMsts  in 
the  elegance  of  the  melodic  sujierHtructure  and 
ita  sympathetic  adaptation  to  the  re<{uirement8 
of  the  voice.  SiuKen  fbtmd  in  them  the  most 
congenial  exercise  tor  their  powers,  and  the  most 
perfect  Vehicle  for  exproa-«ion  and  display.  For 
ten  yean  Farinelli  charmed  away  the  melancholy 
of  Philip  V.  of  Spain  by  sini^nng  to  him  erery 
evening  the  same  two  airs*  of  H.^HMe  (from  a  Becond 
Opera,  *  ArtasenHi '  Pallido  c  il  mIc  '  and  '  Per 
qnesto  doloe  amplefeo.* 

The  Hoiirce  of  HasHe's  in-pinif ion  lay,  not  in 
intuition,  but  in  hia  susceptibility  to  external 
impressions.  In  Art,  the  univenally  pleasing  is 
the  already  familiar;  so  long  as  notliinp  ij<  re- 
(H)gnised,  nothing  is  understood.  Rel•o^'nition 
may  come  as  revelatiOB  {  hot,  for  a  great  ori;^nnal 
work  to  find  acceptance,  the  truth  of  which  it  is 
the  first  expre<aiun  must  be  latent  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  to  rooeivo  it.  Haase  was  no 
mephet,  but  in  his  works  his  oontemporaries 
Kinnd  flaent  utterance  given  to  their  own  feelings. 
Such  men  plea>e  all.  while  they  offend  none;  but 
when  the  spirit  and  the  time  of  which  they  are 
at  onee  the  embodiment  and  the  nfleotion  passes 
away.  ^o.  with  it,  must  thflj  and  their  work  j>aM< 
away  and  l>e  forgotten.  [P.  A.M.] 

HAS.sk,  F.vlstina  Bordoki,  the  wife  of  the 
fore;,'oin),'.  was  Uini  at  Venice,  1700,  of  a  noble 
family,  formerly  one  of  the  governing  families  of 
the  republic.  Her  first  instruction  was  derive<l 
from  Gasparini,  who  helped  her  to  develop 
a  beautiful  and  flexible  voiee  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  In  1 716  Bordoni  made  her  tl^hat 
in  *  Ariodanto '  by  C.  F.  Pollarolo,  achieved  at 
onoe  *  reputation  as  a  great  singer,  and  was 
■oon  known  as  the  'Xew  Syren.*  Tn  I7r9  she 
•aagagninat  Veni'  >'  u  Ith  r'uzzoni  ami  Beniacchi, 
whose  florid  style  her  own  resembled.  In  1722 


1  she  sang  at  Naples,  and  at  Florence  a  medal  was 

!  Mtruck  in  her  hon(»nr.  She  vi(<ite«l  \  ieiitia  in 
j  1724,  aud  was  eiyuged  for  the  Court  Theain-  ai 
a  saliu-y  of  15,000  finrins.  Here  lha  was  found 
,  by  Handel,  who  immediately  secnred  her  for 
'>  London,  where  she  made  her  debut  May  5,  1730, 
in  his  '  Alessandro.*  Her  Hdaiy  waa  fixed  al 
£iooo,  'She^  in  a  mamier,'  says  Bumey,  'in- 
vented a  new  kind  of  Hini,Mng.  by  running  divi- 
sions with  a  neatnetcs  and  velocity  which  aatan- 
ished  all  who  heard  her.  She  had  the  art  of 
snstaining  a  note  longer,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
pi  1  Mir,  than  any  other  sins^'er,  by  taking  her 
breath  imoerceptibly.  Her  beats  and  trills  wefs 
strong  ana  rapid ;  her  intonation  perfect ;  and 
her  pioressional  {>erft;ct:ons  were  enhanced  by  .•» 
beautiful  face,  a  symmetric  figure,  though  of 
■mall  etatora^  and  a  oonnlenanee  and  gesture  on 
the  Htaire,  which  indicate*!  an  >  iitiro  inteUigence 
uf  her  part.*  Apostolu  Zeno,  iu  H|ieaking  of  her 
departore  from  Vienna,  says — 'But,  whatever 
tr<hi<l  fortune  nhe  meetf  with,  she  merits  it  all 
by  her  cuurteoua  and  polite  maimers,  aa  well  as 
talenta,  with  which  t^he  has  enchanted  and  gained 
the  esttfcm  and  atfei  tion  of  the  whole  Court'. 

In  London  she  stiytil  but  two  sea»R>ns,  and 
then  returned  to  Venice,  where  she  was  married 
to  Hasse.  In  1731  she  went  to  Dresden,  and 
remaincfd  there  till  1 756.  During  the  war,  ahs 
and  her  husband  went  to  Vienna,  and  rodded 
there  until  I77<),  when  they  retired  to  Venioak 
where  they  ended  thair  days,  she  in  1 783  at  tka 
age  of  (>o,  and  Hawe  noc  h»g  after, «(  neaify 
the  same  age. 

FatMtina  has  seldom  heen  equalled  in  agilitv 
of  Voice;  'a  matchle.s.s  fa'^ility  and  rapidity  in 
her  execution ;  dexterity  iu  taking  breath,  exqui- 
rite  ritak^  new  and  htuBant  pamages  of  cneel- 
lishment.  and  a  thousand  other  qu.ilitics  contri- 
buted to  inscribe  her  niune  among  the  first  ningen 
in  Europe'  (^te{.  Arteaga>.  In  Londcm  she  ^ 
viditl  the  p  ipnlar  favour  with  Cuzzoni.  *Whea 
the  admirers  uf  the  one  l>e^au  to  applaud,  tb*iss 
of  the  other  were  aure  to  hiss  ;  on  w  hich  aocoont 
ojwrn>*  ceased  for  some  time  in  London'  (  Quanta:  . 
in  a  libretto  of  *  Admeto,'  Lady  Cowper,  the 
original  possessor,  lias  written  opp<^»site  to  Bmi^ 
Una's  name,  '  she  is  the  devil  of  a  singer.* 

F^is  mentions  her  portrait  in  Hawkins's  His- 
tory ;  but  he  seems  not  to  liave  known  the  fine 
print,  eqgmved  by  JL  Zuodu  after  S.  TorsUi, 
which  is  a  oompanlan  Co  that  of  Bjum  fay  the 
same  engraver,  and  represents  Faustina  as  an 
elderly  person*  handsomely  dressed,  and  with  a 
sweet  and  intriligent  ooontenanoe.  This  portnit 
is  uncommon.  t^*^] 
HASSLKR  or  HASLKIi.  Haxs  LKOxafciH 
eldest  of  the  3  sons  ot  I^ciac  H.-uwler — a  moridan 
of  the  Joachiuisthal  who  settleil  in  Nurembeig— 
and  the  ablest  of  the  three.  Of  his  life  litUe  n 
known.  He  is  said  to  have  been  Inhv  in  1564: 
he  received  his  instruction  from  his  father  and 
from  A.  Oalnieli,  with  whom  he  remained  ia 
Venioe  for  a  year,  after  wMeh  he  found  a  hams 
in  the  house  of  the  Fuj^ifcns  at  Au^t«b  :r^'.  There 
1  he  composed  his  famous  *xxiv  Ctosonetti  a  4 
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Toci'  (Norimberga.  1590)  and  his  *Cuitiones 
•acre  do  fcstiH  piwcipuiii  totiu!^  anni  4.  5,  8  et 
plurium  v<Krum  (Augilnng.  i.S()i) — 38  Latin 
motets.  Theae  were  followed  by  his  '  ConcentuB 
eoclenMtid'  (AugHburg.  1596)  ;  'Neue  teutache 
Gemmg*  (1^96) ;  '  Mauiri^i '  (ibid.),  and  -  Can- 
tiones  nnvffi  (1597).  The  statemcmt  so  often 
repeated  by  the  Lexicons  that  Haesler  entered 
the  Imperial  chapel  at  Vieiina  in  1601  in  in- 
aoourate,  and  arioes  from  the  fact  that  a  cer- 
tain Jacob  Hftaler  joined  that  establitthraont  on 
July  1,  1602.  (See  Ktichel  'Koia.  Hofkapelle,' 
!*•  53')  At  a  later  time  Haaider  entered  the  w.r- 
vimof  Chriatian  II.  of  Saxony,  and  died  probably 
cdJomS,  161 3. 

•  BendM  the  works  already  named  there  ex'at 
8  Ma«M  of  hit  (1599);  four-part  Pmhiui  and 

Geitange  (Nuremlnjrjf  1607.  rcpiiblis.he<l  by 
Bmtkopfa  in  aoore,  1777);  and  five  ooUectionx 
of  Gonnao  and  Latin  MOtilar  mxagt.  Many 
single  piecijs  are  given  in  Bodeiisfhatz'H  •  Flo- 
lilflgium '  and  in  iSchadaeus's  '  rroiuptuariam 
Mnaietim.*  (See  Eitner**  BiUiographie  of  his 
eoinpiwitionM  in  the  *  Monat^hefte  fur  MuKik- 
geleiurt**,'  187 1.)  FNake  (Musica  Divina)  gives 
H  Maaea  and  7  other  pieces  of  his,  and  say*  of 
hirt  stvlf  that  'it  uniUs  all  tlic  greatest  iM-auty 
and  dignity  that  can  be  found  in  both  the  Italiiui 
and  Oeniian  art  of  that  day.*  BodtHts  inolndes 
a  Pater  Noster  for  7  voices  in  hie  '  Sanmiliing.' 
vuL  3.  The  well-known  chorale '  Heralich  thut 
midi  Tarlaagen'  or  '  Beftehl  dn  deine  Wege/  eo 
much  used  by  Bach  in  the  Passion,  was  nrii;inally 
a  love  song,  '  Mein  Gemuth  is  mir  verwirret,'  in 
Ina  •  Last^xten  deatsetiar  Qesiinge*  (i6oi>. 
.  His  y-iunu'cr  hrother,  Jacob,  a  meritorious 
diurch  compuHcr,  is  probably  the  Uasler  already 
nentioiied  as  having  joined  tne  Chapel  at  Vienna : 
it  is  at  leant  certain  tliat  he  was  organist  to  Graf 
£ytel  ]*>iedrich  von  UohenzoUem  Herbingen  in 
lOOI.  The  third  brother,  Campar,  bom  probably 
1 570,  acqnin-'l  a  reputation  for  playinLT  thenr^r.-in 
and  clavier,  and  wu.<)Oueot  the  mu»iciani«  a{t{K>inted 
to  try  the  organ  at  Groningen.  near  Halberstadt. 
Some  of  hia  vocal  piecen  are  found  in  'Sjrmi'honia? 
sacrce'  (Nurembeqj,  1598-1630).  L*-^  ] 

HATTON,  JoHK  LiPBOT.  bom  in  Uverpool 
1809,  receive*!  in  hiri  yxiith  a  small  rudimentary 
instruction  in  music,  but  was  otherwise  entirely 
aelf-taoght.    He  settled  in  London  in  iS,^j, 

and  mmii  l)e<':iine  kuouii  a«  ;i  coiiiix >i<_r.  In  lS^2 
ho  was  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  at 
which  house,  in  i>^44.  he  prodnoed  an  opentta 
called  'The  Qii.- n  of  th-  ThaiiuH.'  In  the 
name  year  be  went  to  Vienna  and  brought  out 
Ms  opera,  'Pascal  Bruno.'  On  his  return  to 
Enirlaiul  hv  |)iiMi8he<l,  untlcr  the  p-etidonvin  of 
'  Czapek,'  several  son^  which  met  with  oonsider- 
nUesnooesB.  In  1848110  visited  America.  Hatton 
for  s  >iiif  yt*ar8  direct^»r  of  thu  music  at  the 
Princess's  Theatre  under  C'has.  K.ean,  and  whilst 
there  composed  music  Ibr  'Haebeth*  Mid  '8ar- 
danapnliiH,  1853;  *  Fauut  and  Marguerite,'  over- 
ture and  tntracte*!,  54 ;  '  King  Henry  VUI,' 
55:  '  Pizarro,*  56;  'King  Richard  II,'  57;  and 
«King  Lear/  *The  Merchant  of  Venioc^'  and 


'  Much  Ado  a^Ktut  Nothing,'  58.  He  has  also  com- 
postnl  two  ( 'attietlral  ttervices  ;  several  antheui»  ; 
'  Kose,  or.  l>)ve'«  Kansom,'  o|>era,  Cov^nt  (larilen, 
1864;  '  liobin  Hood,' amtata,  Biadtbrd  Musical 
Festival,  1856^  several  buukH  of  part  songs,  and 
upwardu  of  150  songs  (*Ciood  bye,  sweetheart,' 
etc).  One  of  his  latest  achievements  was  the 
'  sacred  drama'  of  '  Hezekiah/  produced  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  Deo.  15, 1877.  [W.H.H.] 

HAUCK.  Minnie,  Wn  (of  a  Gorman  father) 
at  New  York  Nov.  16,  1853,  made  her  first 
appearance  at  a  concert  at  New  Orleans  about 

1865.  she  \vu8  then  jdaccd  luiiler  tlie  care  of 
Signor  Errani  in  New  York,  and  made  her  dtbut 
on  the  stage  of  that  city  as  Amina  in  18M. 
After  a  succeskful  tour  in  the  Stitt  s  witli  a  hirtre 
rtiiCrtoire  of  characters  s'le  caiue  to  London,  and 
appeared  at  Oovent  Garden  as  Amina  (Oct.  a6, 
1S6S)  and  Mari.'hi  ri'a  In  i  ^^9  hhe  wa«  engage<I 
by  the  Grand  Opera,  Vienna,  and  sang  there 
and  at  Moscow,  Boliii,  Plsris,  and  Brussds,  with 
great  »ucce8H  for  several  ytars  in  a  large  rati^'e 
of  parts.  On  April  27,  1878,  bhe  reup)>oared 
here  at  Her  Majesty's  as  Violetto  in  the  Traviata. 
She  Hustaine<l  the  part  of  rannen  in  Piz»'t's 
o{>era  of  that  name  at  liruiwele,  and  on  its  pro- 
duction in  London  by  Mr.  Maple^ion  at  Her 
MajeMty'»  on  June  22,  tliun  in;ikiiig  the  suix'css 
of  the  piece,  which  had  nut  pleuaed  in  Paris  and 
showing  herself  to  ba  not  only  a  high«daas 
singer,  but  also  po«tte*!«ed  of  no  onlinarj'  dramatic 
power.  Her  voice  is  a  nit/zo  8<ipnuio  of  great 
force  and  richne<w.  anil  bhe  is  said  to  sing 
lualian.  German,  French  and  Hungarian  with 
equal  facility.  [G.] 

HAUIT,  Carl,  a  very  distintruiKhed  German 
organist,  l>om  Aug.  35, 1810.  at  (  uiiau  in  Silesia  ; 
pupil  of  A.  W.  Bach,  Klein,  and  Dehn,  and  at 
a  later  date  of  the  two  Schneiders.  In  1832  he 
obtained  his  first  poi<it  at  the  French  convent  in 
Berlin,  firom  which  he  gradually  rase  to  the 
parish  dittreh  of  the  city,  where  he  socoeeded 
Tliit-le  in  1 849.  His  reputation  spread  far  beyond 
his  native  country,  and  in  1854  he  was  consulted 
by  Professors  Donaldson.  Ouseley,  and  Willfai.  the 
committee  appniiitcd  to  draw  up  a  Kihenie  f  r  a 
gigantic  oigau  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  In  1870 
he  succeedM  his  old  master  Bach  as  Direetor  of 
the  Ki'niglichc  Ktrcheuuiusik  In.->titui  at  Kerlin, 
'  over  which  he  still  continues  (1878)  to  preside. 
Haupt  is  remarltable  ibr  his  fine  extempore 
variat'ona  in  the  htyle  of  J.  S,  Bach — dcee  and 
scientific,  and  increasim^  in  elaboration  with  each 
fresh  treatment  of  the  tMine;  and  in  that  ma8ter*s 
organ  music  he  is  probably  unsurpamod.  [G.] 

HAUPT,  Lkopold,  a  dervyman  of  Goriitz, 
author  of  '  Volk«lie<ler  der  Wenden*  (Grimme, 
1841),  a  collection  of  the  melodies  sung  in  the 
ditttrict  raund  Dantsig,  Uie  anoieot  seat  of  the 
Wends.  [M.C.C.] 

HAUPTMANK,  Moiim.  Doolcr  of  Philoso- 
phy, Gennan  composer  and  cniinent  theorist,  and 
Cantor  of  the  Tliotuas  Soltoul  at  Leipsio,  lx>m 
at  Dresden  Oct.  13*  1793.  His  education  was 
oondttoted  midnly  with  a  view  to  hit  fikther'a 
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pmfpmion  of  arcKitocture  ;  but  he  was  also  wtXl 
ikiroundocl  in  music  at  an  early  age.  He  studied 
the  violin  under  Soholz,  and  harmony  and  coni- 
l-O'.ition  mider  ▼arioni  masters,  oonauding  with 
M'>rlacfhi.  As  IIau]itiiinnn  grew  up  he  dcttT- 
mined  to  adopt  music  as  a  professKNi.  To  perfect 
himself  In  the  Tiolin  and  comporiHon,  he  went  hi 
l8i  I  to  Gutha.  wliere  Sjiolir  was  concert  mt  istcT. 
Mid  the  Iwo  then  contracted  a  life-long  friendibhip. 
He  was  for  a  short  tfme  Tiolhiist  in  the  conrt 
Land  at  l>rc'fdtn  (iSi2\  and  H<><»n  afterwards 
entered  the  household  of  Prince  Kepnin,  Kussian  I 
Govemor  of  Dresden,  with  whom  he  went  to  | 
Iliusia  for  four  vfrira  in  1S15.  On  his  return  to 
Uenuany  he  became  violinist  (1823)  in  Spnhr  s 
band  at  OmbsI,  nd  here  gave  the  lint  ImKattioiM 
of  his  remarkable  faculty  f>r  tcarliing  tlie  theory 
of  music.  F.  David,  Curbchinann,  iiurginuller, 
Knffersth  and  Kiel,  are  among  the  long  list  «>f 
his  pnpils  at  that  time  In  1S42,  on  NTendelM- 
snhn  H  rec«>uimendation,  he  was  appointed  C  antor 
•nd  Masik-direotor  of  the  Thomfts-Sohiile,  and 
professor  of  cotinterpoint  and  cnmpoi-ition  at  the 
new  Const  Tvatorium  at  Leipsic,  w  here  he  thence- 
forward r<  ^id  d.  Here  he  became  the  most  cele- 
brateii  theorist  and  nioht  valui*d  teacher  of  Ins 
day.  Kut  only  arfj  there  very  few  of  the  fore- 
most musicians  in  (>erntany  at  the  present  mo- 
nn*nt  wlio  do  not  look  back  with  fjratilndc  to 
hi<  instructions,  but  pupils  Hocked  to  him  Irom 
England,  Anierira  andnassia.  Ain>>n;^'  lii.x  pupils 
will  be  lound  t-utli  iiamos  a"*  Joachim,  von  I'.iilow, 
C'ossniann,  tlie  Baclics,  Sullivan,  Coweu,  etc.  etc. 
(See  the  li.st  at  the  end  of  his  letters  to  Hauser.) 
He  died  at  Lcipsic  Jan   3,  loaded  with 

decorations  and  iliploinos. 

In  teaching,  Hauptmann  laid  great  stress  on 
the  two  fundamental  lesthetical  requirements 
in  all  works  of  art,  imity  of  idea  and  sjrmmetry 
of  form,  and  his  roinposition'i  are  admirable 
exMDj^ee  of  both.  With  such  views  he  naturally 
had  little  sympathy  with  the  new  destructive 
school,  hut  he  was  always  courteous  to  thoHO 
who  differed  from  him.  Uia  respect  for  olassical 
forms  never  trammelled  htm;  and  this  Tery  in- 
dojM_n<li  nc<'  ktpt  him  free  from  i  arty  spirit  and 
|»er(M>nal  animosity.  Altogether  he  offers  a  beau- 
tiful Mxample  of  a  life  and  work  the  Talue  of 
which  was  ack nowleilged  even  by  his  bitterest 
controversial  opponents.  Nothing  but  a  life  of 
single  devotion  to  the  enuw  of  vet,  oonid  have 
exactc*!  Kiich  univen-al  homage.  His  works 
are  characterised  by  deep  thought,  philosophic 
trsatineiit,innginntion,atta  mnoh  sense  of  humour. 
His  chief  work  is  '  Die  Natur  der  Harnumik  und 
Metrik  '  (1853.  ind  ed.  18  3^.  His  mathemati- 
cal and  philosophical  etudies  had  given  a  strictly 
logical  turn  to  his  mind,  and  in  this  b  ><ik  he 
applies  Hegel's  dialectic  method  to  the  study 
of  mosTO.  Gifted  with  an  ear  of  unusual  delieaey, 
he  hii>tx;ulated  deeply  on  the  nature  of  sound, 
applying  to  the  subjeot  Hegel's  formulas  of  I 
profHwition,  ooanter-proposition,  and  the  ultimate  I 
unity  of  tlic  two.  The  book  is  not  intended  for 
practical  intttruction,  an.!  is  indeed  placed  beyond 
Uw  nach  of  ordinal^  musioiuis  by  ito  diilioult 


HAWBB. 

terminology.   But  by  those  who  haiwm  mt^mi 

it,  it  is  highly  appreciated,  and  ita  infloence  «a 
kter  theoretical  works  is  undmiiahle.  Tho  ob- 
vious endeavour  of  rseeat  mathan  to  treat  lie 

theory  of  mu>ic  on  a  really  scientific  l>a.'!.«.  '» 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  impetua  given  by 
Hauptoiann.   His  other  work*  are    mn  *  IMm 
tenm^'  zu  der  Kunst  der  Yw^i:  von  .T.  TUcb": 
various  articles  on  acoustica   in  Chrysaadcr'i 
'  Jahrhfleher* ;  'DieLehre  von  der  HsnBe«ik,'a 
jiostliumous  auppb-meiit  to  the  '  I  f.irinrtnik  Mi 
Metrik.'  edited  by  his  pnptl  l>r.  Oasnr  Asi; 
'  OpusonW  a  amaa  oolketioB     ftiui—  hmhU 
and  philosophical,  edited  by  his  .•^>  n  ;    and  hi 
'IjetteiSy'  of  whidi  a  vols.  (1871)  are  atfidrasMi 
to  HaoMT,  late  cHrselor  of  the  M  nrieb  Cm- 
servatoire,  and  the  third,  e<1ited  by  Hillcr  { iS;^). 
to  Spohr  and  others.    Uauptuutun  ^ablished 
•ome  60  onmpodtions,  mainly  inteteatiag  ftea 
the  cha^ucte^i^ti^  harmimy  ln^twe-en  the  wWie 
and  its  parts,  which  {lervades  them.    Idea  aad 
execution  are  alike  eomplete ;  the  thomht  ti 
clear,  the  style  correct ;  while  their  symmf^trr 
of  form  and  purity  of  expret«sioa  make  theta 
true  works  of  art  and  peifect  reflectioos  of  ths 
hannoniouH  ^^.ireftd  nature  of  their  author.  In 
early  lite  he  wrote  cliiefly  instrumeutal  oiojic— 
Sonatas  for  P.P.  and  violin  (op.  5.  33);  Doss 
for  2  violins  (op   2,  16,  I7>  etc,  which  l-trsr 
the  inHuencc  ot  S{>ohr.   During  the  laltex  b&J 
of  his  life  ho  wrote  exclusive^  Ibr  the  eoisa 
Anion:,'  his  vocal  com|H»sitionf«,  more  impTtaJiS 
as  well  VDi  more  original  than  the  iuatrutueotal^ 
may  be  named,  a  Mass  (op.  1 8"^ ;  a  Maes  withefdu 
(op.         Choruses  for  mixed  voicee  (op.  25,  it, 
47 \  perfect  examples  of  this  style  of  writh^; 
a-part  songs  (op.  46);  and  3-part  canons  (op  50'. 
Op.  33,  six  Bacreil  songs,  were  publiviied  in  En^ 
libh  by  Ewer  &  Co.   EaAy  in  life  he  oorap<wcd 
an  opera,  '  Mathilde,'  whicii  was  repeatedly  yer- 
formed  at  Cassel.   His  part-songs  are  emiaaiitly 
vocal,  and  widely  popular,  and  aie  eloek  pieeM 
with  all  the  Associathwi  and  dimdi-choin 
throughout  tJermany.  [A.M.] 

HAUTBOy.  The  English  tmnafere&oe  sf 
the  fVeneh  HauJt-boif,  i.  e.  a  nvoden  insou—l 
with  a  hitjU  tone.  wonl  is  u.-t-d  by  Shak* 

speara.  In  Handel's  time  it  was  pbooetidail 
into  Hoboy.  The  ItaUaas  spell  it  Oboe,  wUeh 
fonn  (occasionally,  as  by  8ch  1 1 1 1 1  an n .  1 1 .  .U  v "*  is  new 
adopted  in  Germany  and  iuigland.  Under  that 
heed  the  iiMtnuntiit  ii  daMribed.  [Ownl]  ^G.] 

HA  WES,  WibLiAM,  bom  in  London  in  178$. 

from  179.^  to  1801  a  chorister  of  the  Ch^ptl 
Koyal.  In  l8oa  he  was  engaged  as  a  viotiaat 
in  the  head  oC  Oovent  Garden,  and  abooi  ths 
.same  time  began  to  te;»ch  sinL,'in^.  In  I'^O',  ha 
officiated  as  deputy  lay  vicar  at  We^tminslv 
Abb^.   On  July  15,  he  was  appoiiAsi 

gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  on  thefonB- 
ation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  1813  vm 
elected  an  associate.  In  1814  he  was  i^tpointsi 
aim  ner.  nmster  of  the  choristerH  and  vie.»r-clK*«l 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1817  master  of  the  childna 
and  lutenfafe  of  the  Ghi^  BojaL  Ib  the  mm 
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{revht  beoMiMi  lay  vicar  of  Westmiocter  Abbey,  | 
*ut  raaigned  bb  »ppointiiumt  in  1 820.  He  wm*  • 

the  fint  promnter  of  the  Harmonic  Initt  ttition 
[aw  AbovUi  Rooms],  and  aftar  the  breaking  up 
of  that  ertablishment  carried  on  lot  eome  yean  | 

the  butsin  oM  of  a  music  piiblitiher  in  the  Straixi.  | 
He  waa  for  aeveral  yean*  director  of  the  miu  c 
at  Uie  Englieh  Opera,  I^yeetim :  and  it  waa  at 
hi«  insitance  that  \\\  l(cr's  '  D<  r  FrcitschUtz'  wrm 
firkt  periormmd  in  England,  July  24,  1824,  an  [ 
•vent  which  foma  an  mi  in  the  history  of ) 
the  opera  in  this  country.    lIiiwtH         not  at  . 
lirbt  venture  to  perform  the  entire  work,  the  j 
finala  being  omit,  ed  and  ballade  for  the  enprans  | 

t»"n<)r  intcr|M)l.iff<l.  !njt  lie  liad  siH«n  the 
■tttUfaution  of  ditcuvering  that  the  opera  would 
be  aooepted  without  ottrtailment.  The  great 
BttOOea«  of  the  \v<irk  indurt'd  hiui  Bu1wei|Uently 
to  adapt  tlie  following  operaa  to  the  EngUtih 
Btage SaUeri'e  '  Tarnw<  1815 ;  Wintei^B  •  Daa 
I'ntcrhrochne  (  >pf.  ift-st'  ('The  Oracle,  or,  The 
iuterru{.ted  Sacrifice l8a6;  Patsr'i*  *I  Fuo- 
ruaciti'  ('The  FreebooterB*),  1827;  Mozart's 
•C««\  fan  ttitte'  C  Tit  for  Tat 1818;  Rieu' 

•  Die  liauberbrauf  ('  The  Kobber  s  Bride  and 
ManehiMr*a  *  Der  Vampyr/  1 829.  Hawea  com* 
ptuted  or  compiled  music  for  the  following'  pieces: 
— 'Broken  l'roinii»e«i '  (compiled),  1825;  'The 
ftiater  of  Charity,'  1829;  'The  Irish  Girl/  1830; 

•  <\>mfurtahle  Lotlging-*,'  'The  Dilook  Gatherer,' 
and  'The  Climbing  Boy.'  1832  ;  'The  Mummy,' 
•Tlia  Quart '.tte.'  and  The  Voomumih  Daughter,' 
1H33;  and  'The  Muleteer's  Vow'  (partly 
itelected),  1835.  He  was  the  composer  of  *A 
t'uUection  of  five  Glees  and  one  Madrigal,'  and 
'Six  GleoH  for  three  and  four  voices';  and  the 
arranger  of  *  Six  iScotch  Songu,  hannonize*!  m 
Gleeit.'  His  glee,  '  The  hoe,  the  golden  daughter 
of  the  in)ring,*  gaineil  the  prizv  <nven  by  the 
*il««  Club  on  its  50th  annivcrbury  in  April  1836. 
He  edited  the  publication  in  score  of  '  The 
Triumphs  of  Oriana';  of  a  collection  of  madri^^ls 
by  oompoeen  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuric!*: 

•  OoUection  of  the  then  unpublished  glce»  of 
Kegiuald  Spofibrth  ;  and  a  collection  of  Chants, 
Kanctusee,  and  Ke^pomra  to  the  Commandments. 
In  1S30  be  gave  oratorio  perfonnancrs  in  Lent 
at  boUi  the  patent  theatres,  but  with  heavy  lor  a. 
Ha  was  for  many  years  conductor  of  the  Madrigal 
Siciety.  and  or^-anist  of  the  German  Lutheran 
Church  in  the  Savoy.  Hawea  died  Feb.  18, 1846. 
Hia  daughter,  MAIttA  I^llthoton  Hawes.  after- 
wards Mrs.  Merest,  for  some  yearn  iK'cupied  a 
high  position  as  a  contralto  singer,  and  was  the 
«uai|KMer  of  several  pleaainghaOftda.  [W.H.H.] 

HAWKINS,  James.  Mus.  Bac.,  was  a  cho- 
ri«ter  of  St.  .John's  C<>lle<,'e,  CaudmMu'f,  and 
attcrwards  organist  of  Ely  Cathedral  Inaii  if>Sj 
aatil  hia  death  in  1739.  IK-  was  a  voluuiino-is 
c«»mpo«er  of  church  music,  and  17  »tr\ices  and 
75  antheuu  by  him  are  preservt^tl  u»oro  or  less 
«onplata)iii  MS  in  the  libnuyof  Ely  Cathedral. 
Two  services  and  9  anthems  ipart  of  th«>He>  are 
•hio  included  in  the  Tudway  c«dleeti<>n  Olari. 
MSS.  734I,  7342).  Hawkins  transcribed  and 
fvoMuted  to  the  Ubfaiy  of      Cathedxal  many 


volumes  of  cathedral  music.  He  took  his  degree 
at  Cambridge  in  1 7 19.  He  was  a  nonjuror,  an  ap> 
pt  ai-M  l>y  an  autograph  copy  <  f  one  of  his  anthems 
in  the  library  of  the  Sawed  Uannonio  Society 
(No.  1719),  the  words  of  which  are  applicable 
to  party  pur]x>s(^.  and  which  has  a  manuscript 
dedication  '  to  the  Very  iievx^  Mr  Tooikinson 
and  the  rest  of  the  Great.  Good,  and  Junt  Non- 
jurors of  St  .     !(ii'n  CoUi-^'e  in  ( 'i4nibrid_:e." 

Jameh  Hawkins,  his  son,  wa-i  organist  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  trmn  1714  (when  be 
was  appointed  at  a  salary  of  £20  per  annum")  to 
1759.  He  composed  some  church  music.  Due 
of  his  anthems  is  included  in  the  Tudway  col- 
lection (Had.  MSS.  734a).  [W.H.H.] 

HAWKINS.  Sir  John,  Knight,  bom  Mar.  30, 
1719,  originally  intended  for  the  profession  of  his 
father,  an  architect  and  surveyor,  but  eventually 
article^]  to  an  attorney.  He  was  duly  admitted 
to  tlie  practice  of  his  profeMsion.  devoting  his 
leisure  hours  to  the  cultivatinn  of  literature  and 
music.  On  the  formation  of  the  Madrigal  Society 
(1741),  Hawkins,  at  the  instance  of  Immyns, 
I  it«  founder,  a  brother  attorney .  became  one  of 
the  original  member*.  About  the  same  time  ha 
became  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Antlent 
Music.  Hawkins  wrote  the  words  of  Six  Can- 
tatas, which  were  set  to  music  for  a  voice  and 
inatruments,  by  John  Stanley,  and  published  at 
their  joint  risk  in  1742.  Tliese  Huccetdcd  so 
well  that  the  authors  were  induced  to  publish, 
a  few  months  afterwards,  a  similar  eet,  which 
met  with  equal  succohs.  Hawkins  was  alno  .1 
frequent  contiibutor  to  tho  '  Gentleman's  Mag- 
I  azine*  and  other  periodicals.  In  1740  he  waa 
invited  by  Samuel  .lolmson  to  be  one  of  the  nine 
i  members  who  fonne<i  his  Thursday  evening  club 
in  Ivy  Lane.  In  1753  he  married  MissKdney 
Storer,  with  whom  he  received  a  con^'dcrablo 
I  fortune,  which  was  greatly  increased  on  the 
I  death  of  her  brother  In  17.S9.  Hawkina  then 
pun  liaxd  a  lion-c  .at  Twickcidiain,  t<>  wh'ch 
he  retired.  In  1 760  he  published  an  edition  of 
Walton  and  Gotton*a  *  Complete  Angler,*  with  a 
life  of^^altoll  iiiid  notes  by  him>e!f,  and  a  life 
of  Cotton  by  Wiilium  Oldys.  Tiie  publication 
involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  Mosea  Browne, 
who  haA  sJiortly  before  put  fortli  an  edition  of 
the  '  Angler.'  Uawkin.i  s  edition  was  thrice  re- 
prcdooed  by  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  again  by 
his  son,  John  Sidney  Hawkins,  after  Ins  death. 
He  was  an  active  magistrate,  ami  in  1 765  became 
(chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Quarter  Sessions. 
In  1770,  with  a  view  of  a>si.stinij  the  Acadcmv, 
he  wrote  and  publishetl  anonymously  a  pamphlet 
entitled, '  An  Account  of  the  institution  ami  pro< 
gress  of  the  Aca<Itniy  of  Aiii  it  ut  Mu-ic'  In 
1772,  on  Oct.  23.  lie  \\a«  kni^ihuii.  In  1776 
he  gave  to  the  world  the  work  on  which  hiafiuna 
rots— liis  'General  Hiotory  of  tlie  Si-ience  and 
.  I'raclice  of  Music,'  in  5  vols.  4to.,  on  which  he 
I  had  been  engaged  for  16  yearx.  in  the  same 
■  year  I>r.  Burney  ptddi.sliid  the  firvi  volume  of 

ihis  '  Gtneral  History  of  Muhic  ' ;  the  other  three 
appearing  at  intervals  between  that  date  and 
.  1789.  Contemporaiy  judgment  awarded  the  palm. 
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of  luperiority  to  Biirney  and  ueglocte<l  HawkinA. 

Kvidence  of  tlie  feeling  is  found  in  a  catoihirhich 

Wtti  formerly  better  known  than, it  it  now  : — 

'Have  you  Sir  John  Hawkina'  Ilutorj} 
Snim  SoUn  tbtak  it  qnito  a  mjmtmr. 
Mmtlcik  film  fata  wondrooa  brain. 

How  d'v6  like  hitn  ?  i«»  it  plain  T 
Hoth  I'vo  read  and  nm^t  ofiree. 
That  IJunu'y's  history  pk-asif  ine  * 

Which  in  perfonnnnce  is  mmle  to  tiound 

'Sir  .lotin  Hawkins  I 
l'>iiru  lii-t  hixtciry  I 
llnw  iVyf  like  him t 
Burn  hill  hiituryt 
Buruey's  hitlo^f  flMMt  me.* 

Poctwitj,  however,  has  reverrieJ  tne  decision 
of  tiie  wita ;  Hawklnn'  History  has  l»een  re- 
p.inted  (Novello,  i^ja,  2  vols  Kvo.)%  hut  Bar- 
ney's never  reached  a  second  edition.  The  truth 
lias  between  the  extreme:!.  Burucy,  posijessed 
of  far  grt  ;i;«'r  musical  knowledge  than  Hawkins, 
better  judgment,  and  ft  better  ftvle,  frequently 
wrote  about  things  whieh  he  h%i  not  suffi- 
cit'tilly  examined;  Hawkins,  ou  the  other  hand, 
more  iuduntriuus  and  painataking  than  Bumey, 
was  deficient  in  technical  slcill,  and  often  in- 
accurate. In  Dr.  Johnson  ai>poinUil  Sir 
John  Haw^m  one  of  his  executors,  and  left 
to  him  tho^Lie  of  his  ihnie.  Sir  John  ful- 
filled this  triist  Ity  writin<,'  a  life  of  Johnson, 
and  publishing  an  edition  of  his  works  in  1 1  vols. 
N  vo.  in  1787.  Whilst  engaged  on  the  work  the 
library  at  h-s  h.>u>e  in  Qieeu  Sijuare.  We-<t 
minster,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Fortunately  he 
had,  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  History, 
pri's.-ntfi!  till-  fniij  culkction  of  theoretira!  tr&i- 
tines  and  other  works  formed  by  Dr.  Pepusch, 
and  which  he  had  acquirsd,  to  the  British 
Museum,  so  that  the  loss,  although  severe,  was 
much  less  than  it  might  have  been.  On  May 
I4,  17^*  Hawkins  was  attacked  by  paralysis, 
from  the  effects  of  which  lie  died  on  2 1  st  of  the 
same  month.  He  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abliey,  under  a  stone  on  which 
was  ins  Tilled  pursuant  to  his  own  wiMh,  only 
the  initiala  ul  Lis  name,  the  date  of  his  death, 
and  his  age. 

The  following  pieces  are  printed  by  Hawkins 
in  his  Hist4)ry.    The  reference  Is  to  the  cl 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  No. 

Allwootle.   A  VuliinUrr,  App.  II. 
M«tln«*.  <iukli>.  «  ftiitileaa.  ^ 

Bach.  J.  S.   .\r1».  l.-i 


chapter, 


iMuLtter.  J.  '  tlcdiie  laiic'  App.  a& 


x 

r*\lii.    Curifin.  KB, 
'lllack  •-aucius.'  Appi,*. 
Blltheimn.  A  Mmiv.  App.  9. 
BoDoiictuL  '  la  rmlii  U  deUr.'  1  •S. 
Do,  ■Dehtoncte.'IMk 

Hull.    l'iiiio;i!i.  ST. 

Bii'i,  u.  <  ■kium.'Obu.'K 

Ihi.  Miv-reri".  at 

I>o.  <  kiion.  <I7. 

IK>.  '  Vciiltr.'  M. 

Do.  'DUIiMk'Mt 

Do.  Th*Mtl»'ilbtm,  AvPkX, 
ItloK  *enif%  of.  1. 
Cftrinn.  N  Id  'L 
raiKiiit.  v«riiiii<.  119. 
riftiito  Bu-iirit"  ■  1. 
OartMUui.  Uita  o  cicU.' 1S4.  < 


r«bFlt.  thit  oM.  App^n. 
<  VMl.  M.  A.  -(^i«.««s.'IM. 

I'liiti.ii.  1  Imv   Overture  to  Hus*- 
lin.i..!  171. 

tioii  I'sp*.   ('iuw>ii.  fiC. 
'Cock  turn  I.'  Api>.  ». 
' OuM  wid  raw.'  App.  in. 

,1'CoadlliiralnM.'  ST. 

roiitrmpiiiictii*.    '  simplex  tnd 

Dlmliiiiliit,'  51. 
<'..r«'lll.   Ki.lo  In  A,  19S. 
('•.rnyJit!.  W.  '  Ah  t>eillIM»fMI.*nL 

iHi.  '  liojtJki.'  1". 
Cnnptto.  •i4a(loat*r«u>ib.'i«2. 
Craft.  Dr.  *  Mf  time.  O  jt  wums,' 

irrr. 

I>ortitn.  rrwitet  In.  TO. 
Mnuhl.  Tlw  ol<l  <  Vliell.  App.  22. 
l>rum.  vulutitor;  and  niarcti.  r>l. 
DtllKlablc.    '  Nr«W-i»»  Tirjo.  61 
|i\cri<n,J.  'Ad  lntiWIl..' 
Coclet.  J.  '  A  •oldler  utd  a  •«i)<>r,' 

y.cf\v-\.  J.   A  rope  dance,  Ai'p.  51. 
I  rrl«4,  M.   '  ('■Uanilra.'  Apv^  83. 
tdwards.    It.     *Wha«  Srittof 
trM,'  App.  4L 


Uww^l*.  B.  Br 

App.  i 
IV).   In  going  to  •  ArV^T. 
'  !•  lauii.'  catHin,  USk 
>'«-t>iir<l<"ii.  M. 
FaitdanRo,  App.  33. 
ytotort^swiMiil.  App.  SL 
Tuwm.  'Toup«Mirflomr«.'1(B. 
FaTrfax.  T>r.  •  A*«  MinuM  *  71 
Frv«ruliaUlU  OaoxoM.m 
l.alllard.  *  Ve  that  lin»«er»."  177 
(••  mlnlaul    (s  Jo  IHI.  '  riiltllpa.  Ivier. 

Horn.  I),  a.  '  Se  U*ler<«.'  71.         1 1  i<rta .  i  Vrt. .  S. 
*4irwii  tleeTe^.'  App.  21. 
6i«em.Ur.  '  By  Uie  MrfUM.' in. 

Bwnmtoo.  'BtackaDC(iit.*App. 

2. 

Bmfm.  "Too lonely.' t7<k 

Iir-d.i,-  I  an,?  ■  Apr.  2Ca 

liri.rj  Mil.  ' giiatn pidaa.*T7. 

■  Hey  b<if    App.  !<l. 

•  UoM  diy  peace,'  cannn,  57. 
'MowthoBlJ  tie  •luy?' canon. ST. 
Bnmrrtr. P.  'I 

App.  J& 
°  Id  t«,'  eanon.  II9i 
Imae.  U.  ■  t>accpUn.' 70, 
l«liam.J.  ■RiirTch^llKhU.'lSK, 
Jnhii.  eoiiir  ki«  mo.'  ApSk  IS. 
'  J»'*in  Dory.'  App.  3a 
'Johans,  Mtt  bnMr,* 

JohUMW.  'Prfyied  te  mr  MB* 
App.  J. 

.'o^liiln.  KlnK'ii  PMMin,  70. 

Ii...  'OJe»u  6ll.*7i. 
KrrI  i.e.   Orv«ti  r*nn.na.  12i. 
Lam-i.  o.   •<>  >r.iMiarl«'<liiw>.'  74. 

Du.  'Ouan.t  m-.ii  mai?.'  W. 
Ia»'-«.H.  '(>«««lMlWbMn, 
Loiiuxiii.  "racnto,*n& 
lullr,  -KnUrrfi.- las. 
Mur<'.  !.<••«< in,  l.M. 
UarU'ck.  •  A  rlritlne  and  mother 

D".  Oar  Father,  etc.  IW.  IIH. 
Mnraella  'I>air  TrllHinal.' tm 
Marcnxlo.  L.  *  UIm)  a  I'anMi*.' tSt. 
ftWrun.  'Ohad  1  wli«i,*MS. 

Jl(«<-rere.  <mnnn.  119. 

•  Wlvrere  noMrl,"  TallKtR. 
M'liit".  K.  d«.  ■  l>a  bel  rami '  "1, 
Mtiiilrvrrde.    * Peff h"  a"  (Orfol 

lo». 

I>i>.  Moreic*  (do.).  lOH. 

r.lt.'BiiMta 


lltt%lc«  I 

ockc»h 

73. 

■OU  Mmcrti  lb*  k\im  ' 
'  U  niT  fnrful  drc»ta>.' 
'Ui««t  labora.'  cmbob  IHl 
Falaauina.  'metu  e^mu.- u. 

D<>.  -(  rado  svotO.'  «L 
■  raitlwbla.'  1.1st. 
•  I'auri  ttecple.'  Aps^  IX 
  -VfllMMCft 


1" 


I-ur^vll.  H.  '.CoU 
Ito.  '  Goltles  Miata.'  JM. 

•  fjahxinlil.*  -h't''  ita. 
Ita««nienift.  Hornplpa.  m. 

liwdforrt   'Rejoice,- Apik a 

■  lluccr  of  Covcrley.'  App.  t>. 

Uimrn.  l;.     •  1  e  I>raai  iiatr*,' 
Ap»..  l; 

ftonr.  I'iprtftZKX  "  .A  r«»r  <-»>»  3 1 '  7 
K.>»»1  Kmlllo.    rawo.  CT. 
VcaocbU    -  V,>bfa  ifcKoni  ml'  BL 

•  Sell«iirer-t  tLmm^'  WL 
'  Shaklinr  of  tfce  ihtmU.'  Am  & 
6b«-plt*nl.  J.    '  Strt 'u  Si^'X. 

Po.     J.  iiii  VK 
Hutli.  err      't'r  I. 
Hf(T»iii-    '  I  •iriim       to»r' ' 
Slcnibahl  A  Uu|>kii«.    i  riaiai. 
117. 

Slrinia.A.  'AU«a««i«k*Sl 

SabUcnf 'a  mtnngt.  AjpcR 
Sumer  U  I  cunipu  te.  A 
STmpMHi.  tnir.  DtrtUoBilA 
Tatli>,  '  .ib'^itfrre.' av 
l><x  ■  M  1-rn-re . '  ftV 
Do.  '  I.ikc  a*  tbr  dcArfn: '  Aw.!, 
Tavcrucr.  J.  '  i'  ^p-obaw.'  t:!. 
tkMliaM«r Navarre  Bm^C 
Him  t»  a  portdtaw.*  tm 
Tlion»e.J.  'Mella  oaA."Ti 

■  Toilet'*  CT«a!»"l.'  Ap^  IT. 
'  It  chaiiond  la  leoaSMi'A 

■  I'xor  OK-a.'  App.  49. 
ValeiitLil.  t"*fii-.ii,  n, 
Veonaa.  I'rliiri  ..I.  •  Taur-.  v»»-. 
VtonMtiio.    'AUciuia.'  «ai*r«>a. 

•  Wc  to  nilSliiii  ibna.*  m 

Weelke*.    "Are  mr  ••  ?««. 
Wrldiiu.  '  Fn«iTHT»vr  kr«vaa,'tik 
Whitcloeka.  Covwaia.  m. 
Wllbte.  1  MM.* 

lot. 

HAYDfiE  OU  LE  SECRE 
in  3  acts;  wor.ls  by  .Scribe,  music  by  AuNer. 
Pnxluccd  at  the  ()p<<ra  0»mi<iue  Dec.  jS,  1847. 
It  was  produced  in  English  i&iiuic  title'^  at  the 
Strand  llieatre  April  48,  and  at  CorenftOwte 
(JPvne  and  Harrison)  Nov.  4,  48  (ict  appennaBee 
of  Miis  Looombe). 

HAYDEK,  GeoBOt,  organist  of  St.  Msiy 
Mai;(lalt  ii.  !;«  rmoudsey,  in  the  earlier  ]>.-irt  xf  ths 
l8th  century.^  About  1723  he  pul>Ut»h»i  Thne 
Cantatas,  Which  displayed  conademble  abtlitr. 
\\v  al.-o  conipLtsed  a  song  called  '  New  Mad  Toni." 
couuneucing  '  In  triumpbnni  ohariot  hari*d.' 
whidi  WM  afterwards  tacked  on  to  tiie  loiDer 
pirt  of  the  older soog  'Forth  fn»iu  my  dark  acd 
dismal  ccU,'  instead  of  the  latter  veraes  be^- 
ning  'Last  night  I  heard  the  dog- star  b«rk,' 
and  was  nfti-it  nnr.;,'  with  it.  His  two-part  soof. 
'  As  I  saw  lair  Ciura  walk  aloue,'  was  ktac  a 
fitvourite.  ■  [^W.hUL] 

HAYDX,  JoHAifW  MiOBAKL.  boffn,  liha  !■ 

brother    ost'pii,  Jit  Kohrau,  Sept.  14,  17^7 • 
grounded  in  nuibic  by  the  village  schookoaatA. 
and  at  eight  becama  ehuiiatar  at  St.  8ls|ib«i*a 
Vienna.    His  voice  w.a)»  n  pure  »<oprano  of  gmt 
I  compass,  and  his  style  su  good  thal^  as  soon  a« 
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J  t)«cph*rf  voice  b^;«ii  to  change  Michael  took  all 
the  principal  parts.    He  played  the  violin  and 
tri^n,    ami  wa^  S(X)n  able  to  act  as  deputy 
organist  at  8t.  btepiiea'a.   He  wm  fond  of  his- 
tory, geography,  and  the  elanicR.   Tn  music  he 
i\iiiied  at  originality  from  the  firbt,  ami  fiirnitcl 
»  aurt  of  society  among  hia  acbool-fellowa  for 
detecting  plagiariami.  like  bia  brother  he  had 
Do  regular  iuHtnictioil  in  comptwition,  but  taught 
hinuteit'  trum  i*ux*a  'Gmdus,'  which  he  copied' 
entUw  in  1757.  Hla  fiivt  known  maaa  ia  dated 
Tfinesvar,    1754;   otluT  work.s  wtre  rmnpdsed 
at  Waraadiu  and  Lelenyen;  but  how  he  came 
to  be  in  Hungary  la  not  known.  In  1757  ha 
w  as  Capellineistcr  at  Gmsswanlcin  to  the  l>i»hop 
Count  irmnian,  wluwe  uncle  Archbiiihop  Sigiii> 
nund  of  Salsburg  apfjointed  him,  in  1769,  nto 
•  lirector  and  concertun-ist-r.    In  177"  he  also 
l>ecaDte  ui^anist  at  the  churcheo  of  Holy  Trini^ 
and  St.  Peter.   On  the  17th  of  Angnai,  1768, 
he  marritxl  Maria  Magihilcna  Lipji.  daugliter 
of  the  cathedral  organibt,  and  a  tiinger  at  the 
arcbbldiop*8  court,  who  took  the  principal  parta 
ii\  sweral  of  Mozart's  juvenile  opt-ra^,  and  is 
iu«-uti(inc-*l  l>y  him  att  leading  a  peculiarly  strict 
life.  They  had  one  child,  ft  £ktignter,  bom  1 770, 
ditnl  the  foUowing  year.    The  wife  lived  to  be 
hi,  and  died  in  Juno  1S27.    Michaora  iwlary. 
At  fin*  30b  florins  (^£24)  with  Ijoard  and  lodging, 
wftB  afterwards  doubled ;  and  thin  modi  st  pittance 
waa  autticif  nt  to  retain  hiui  fur  the  whole  of  hiu 
lUEe  ftt  Salzburg.    Hia  attachment  to  the  place 
■was  extraordinary,  one  nttra*  tinn  Ix-infj  the  proxi- 
mity of  hi»  great  trit-ud,  a  clergyman  named 
Bettenateiner.    In  1783  the  then  archbishop, 
HieroBjrmuB  Count  CoUoreilo,  commiwioned  him 
to  compose  some  vocal  pieces  to  be  used  intitciul 
<>t  the  iuMtrumentftl  music  between  th6  Gloria  and 
Crtnlo  at  high  mass.    Michael  selected  words 
from  the  ll<mmn  Mii^ial.  and  his  first  Graduale — 
tlrstofll4 — was  performed  on  I  >ev.  24.    In  1798 
he  vitdtevl  Vienna,  and  was  cordially  received  by 
his  brother,  and  by  Kybler.  Sussmayer,  Henne- 
b«>rg.  Hummel,  and  \<in  Reich  the  amateur, 
who  preaned  him  to  settle  among  them,  but  in 
vain.  In  Deo.  l9oo  he  lost  hia  property  through 
the  taking  of  Salzburg  by  the  French,  but  hie 
brother  and  frienda  came  liberally  to  his  aans- 
tanoe.  Hie  Bmpnai  Maria  Theraaa*  hearing  of 
his  losi-eH  c()nuiu»i<ioned  him  to  compo.se  a  ma>-s, 
which  he  preeented  to  her  in  peraon.   I'he  pet  - 
fetmanea  took  place  at  Laxenburg,  Oct.  4,  1801, 
under  hia  own  diri^^tion  ;  the  Empress  tang  the 
aopnao  lolaa,  rewarded  hi  in  munificently,  and 
cMnmaaded  another  maaa  for  the  Emperor  and  a 
requiem.    Accomjtanit-d  by  his  frit  nd  lU  tten- 
•teioer  he  viaited  Kisenstadt,  where  for  the  tirat 
and  eoly  time  in  their  livea  the  three  Haydna 
.si^'nt  !>nuio  happy  ilavH  t'vctht^r.    Michael  murh 
eajuyed  the  canons  which  decorated  the  walla  of 
Jowpli*!  itttdy  in  Vienna,  Mid  asked  leave  to  copy 
Home  of  them,  but  JiKoph  rej)lied,  '  Get  aw.iy  with 
your  copies ;  you  can  cumpuao  much  better  fur 

:  P».  im.  ayfy.  Wkf  thf;  ■otacqobtddt  tot  ■sa.lIM,!!  Ml  Um 

n..fi>iw  ..(ii'k. 

>  CKuud  mfe  of  FraacU  U. 


yourrelf.'  Michael  however  carried  his  point,  and 
even  added  a  fourth  part  to  '  Die  Mutter  an  ihr 
Kind.'  Prince  Esterhazy  com:lli^8i■lne^l  Micliael 
to  compose  m  mass  and  ve^persi  and  otiered  him 
the  vice-eapdfaneistenihip  of  his  chapel,  but  he 
twice  refused,  in  the  hope  thai  the  chapel  at  Salz- 
burg would  be  reorganised  and  his  salaigr  raised. 
His  hopes  were  deomved,  bat  meantime  the  post 
at  Kisenstadt  had  been  filled  'up,  aiid  he  wrote 
to  his  bn^ther  com]ilainiii!^'  bitterly  of  the  diaap< 
pointment.  Joseph  thought  MIcfaiM  tooatrai^ht* 

forwanl  for  Ki.-eu>t.i<k  .  ■  Oarn  in  a  court  life,' 
said  be, '  but  a  very  ditl'erent  one  from  yours  at 
Sakborg;  It  la  uncommonly  hard  to  do  what 
y<in  want.'  At  this  time  Michael  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  at  Stockholm,  and  sent 
in  axdiaage  ibr  hia  dlphmia  ft  Miss*  Hlspaaioft 
for  two  choirs  (comp.  1786),  and  other  church 
works.  In  Dec.  i8o-)  he  finished  his  last  mass, 
fnr  two  sopranos  and  alio,writtoofor  hiscboristera. 
He  made  some  jirotrrt-«s  with  the  requiem  for  the 
Empreas  but  was  unable  to  finish  it.  While  on 
his  deathbed  hia  beautiful  *Ls«dft  Skn*  wan 
sung  at  his  request  in  the  next  room,  and  swn 
after,  un  Auguat  lO,  1806,  he  expired.  The 
requiem  was  completed  by  porUona  from  his  earlier 
one  in  C  minor,  and  per<ormed  at  bin  funeral. 
He  lieu  in  u  aide  '^hftff'l  of  St.  Peter  s  Church. 
A  well-de»-igned  monument  was  erected  in  1821, 
and  over  it  i»  an  um  containing  his  »kull.  In 
the  tavern  of  St.  I'etcr'a  monastery  ia  utill  ahown 
the  '  Haydn-StUbchen/  hia  almost  daily  resort. 
Hi»  widow  received  from  the  Empres's  600  Horins 
for  the  score  of  the  requiem;  from  I'rince 
Eiiterhazy  30  dacats  ftxc  the  opera  '  Andromeda 
and  Perseus,*  and  an  annuity  of  36  gold  ducats 
for  all  hia  MS.  oom{>08ition8.  His  brotlier  aeveral 
tinier  sent  him  money,  and  in  hia  first  will  (iSoi) 
left  4000  florins  to  him,  and  in  his  second  (.1809) 
1000  to  the  widow.  His  likeness,  with  regular, 
steady  features,  exi^ta  in  many  oil-pOTttaita, 
engravings,  lithogniphs,  and  drawings. 

In  character  Michael  was  upright,  good-tem- 
pered, and  m<  'Acat ;  a  little  rough  in  nuinnera, 
and  in  later  life  given  to  drink.  His  letters 
show  him  to  have  been  a  warm-hearted  friend, 
and  that  he  was  devout  inav  be  inferred  from 
his  habit  of  initiaUing  all  his  MSS.  with  'O.  ft. 
M.  D.  Gl.'  (Omnia  ad  Majorm  DH  Ohriam). 
As  a  comp<  ser  he  w  as  over«hadowefl  by  the  fame 
ot  his  brother.  His  own  words  '  Give  me  good 
librettos,  and  tiie  same  patronage  as  my  brainer, 
and  I  should  not  be  behind  him,'  could  warc<  ly 
have  been  fullilled,  since  he  fiuled  in  the  very 
qnalities  wliich  rasnred  his  brother's  suceesa. 
On  tlieolher  hand..To<eph  professed tliat  Michael's 
church  compoaitioiia  were  superior  to  his  own  in 
earnestness,  severity  of  atyle,  and  sustained  power. 
They  are  however  very  unequal ;  many  are  anti- 
quated from  the  monotony  of  the  accompani- 
ment, wMIe  othera^the  Mass  in  D  minor,  the 
GraiUude  '  Tr.  s  sunt,'  the  '  I.auda  Sion,'  the  well- 
kuuwu  'Tcuebrue'  iu  E3,  etc. — are  still  highly 

>  Titf  vicr4%|MllaHM«i«hip  wmt  buttind  en  JqImihi  iBcfca, 
TMin<«t  111  utm  m»mL  sad  UMnniria  Bai^'k  ■aaoHnr.  Ito  mtl 

uct.»,uaB. 
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esteemed.   IsopiM  Mnnrt,  »  mm  whn  disliked 

bid  nianiu'rs,  wrotd  U)  hi«  h  n  '  Herr  Hayiln  is 
a  luau  whose  merit  you  will  be  forced  tu  acknow- 
ledge.' This  refen  to  his  sacred  works,  several 
of  which  Wolfgang  Bci>rv<l  for  practice  ;  lie  als<» 
sent  fi>r  thuui  to  Vienna,  and  eudeavuureil  to 
make  them  better  known,  especially  intriKlucin<( 
them  to  Van  Swieten.  In  i  78  ^.  when  Michael  was 
l»iid  aside  l>y  illne-s,  Mozart  composed  two  Btrin;^ 
dnets  for  'him.  Franz  Schubert  visited  Michael  8 
grave  in  1825,  and  thus  records  his  impre!^^il•Il^^ : 
*  The  good  Ha^'dn  !  It  almo.st  seemed  as  if  hi^ 
dear  mim  •pint  wen  hovering  over  m»,  I  may 
be  neither  calm  nor  clear,  but  no  man  living 
reverences  him  more  tlian  I  do.  My  eyes  tilled 
with  tews  M  we  came  away.*  Ferdinand  Schu- 
bert composed  a  striking  chorns  to  w^ords  in  praise 
of  Michael  ilaydn.  Among  his  numerous  pupils 
we  may  mention  C  M.  Toa  Weber,  Neoluanin, 
Wiilfl,  and  Iteicha.  There  exists  '  Biographische 
8kizze,*  a  very  warm-hearted  pamphlet  written 
by  Schinn  and  Otter  (^Salzburg.  180S). 

Of  his  compositions  comparatively  few  have 
been  printed.  His  modesty  was  excessive,  and 
prevented  his  ever  availing  hiniHelf  of  the  otters 
of  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel.  The  following  list  of  his 
voriu  ki  oomptotft. 

f 


p<ec««  for  bnfiiiiH'ni,  cimnlitint  oi 

|>nluii<-«,  -tr.  l!i  all  tlif  X  I'liimli 
t«tm  ipubU^tieU  at  Uui);  Sutym- 

.  u 

bwSa  Oontaft).  1  itMIb  mbbhsb. 

He 

V>K~»1  —  »lK>tit  aeo  cnoipmllloiis 
lur  the  t.'hurrh.  I»clu<iiu«  3  rr- 
quteiM,*  24  mm  Mini,  4  (irrmau 
imuMM.*  114  *BntdiMle*,  C7  cOvr- 

«alMikST|llMllM.lt 

S  BmiMlrtlB.  t 


irti  (irrman  Mcnd  mnf*.  A 
srrst  iiiarif  armturloi*,  cAntaliiA. 
'•iKriu  aiirliifllng  '  Andr<>nknl>  e 
IVrKtti.'  1TT6>,  mytholof teal  uprr- 
•tiai.  a  •ssiloral  *0I«  Undttrli 
Mifdir  Ate.'l  coUaetloiuaf  4-part 
»iiuj»  iVU-ima.  r^trr,  17W;  Sali- 
Imnr  llack»r.  IMHK:  »ev«T«l  «ln»rl<' 
i>ii»-«,'Karl  il'  r  II-  I  J.  Kr/tii-rriti 
o<-»t'  r;'  h,'  "-ic. ,  <(  ran-  ii»  1:,  i  mil 
5  pann  ■."•al/liur.-.  >I»-f  r.  !>•<•'. 

Tbi-oreti<-*l  — '  rartltiir-  Kiiiiila- 
tatai.'  >°  rdUed  bj  Martin  Kltchnh- 
nUM.   la  llM  iniM  Ubimr; 
la  Ml  AHlSllUMrtiiSi  iwMnatD 
flnhihed  In  l'n>>. 

[C.  F.  P.J 

HAYDN,  JosKPH,  or,  according  to  the  bap- 
tismal raster,  Frakz  Jobbpb,  the  &ther  of 

the  sNTnphony  and  the  quartet,  was  bom  in 
the  night  between  March  31  and  April  I,  17.^2, 
at  lUihrau,  a  small  Austrian  village  on  the 
Leitha,  which  there  divides  Lower  Austria  and 
Hungary.  He  was  the  second  child  of  Mathias 
Haytln,  a  mnwter  wheelwright,  by  his  marriage 
(Nov.  24,  1738)  with  Maria  KuUer,  dauglitcr  of 
the  '  Manctrichter '  and  cook  in  Count  Harra<-h's 
household.  Haydn's  ancestors  came  ori^iiniilly 
ftnm  Hainbutg,  a  town  close  to  the  Danul>e, 
•bout  4  league*  from  Rohrau.  His  great  grand- 
h\Jbae  KaqNur  wm  m  Mrvant  In  the  hilkaatle 


•  Affnrani*  pablMml  Is 


NiM.      a4id  v.'l.  t 

*  ArUrla  publlslii-il  thrrt. 

*  Oru!  Ill     wa«  printed  uii<t«r  JoMph'<  name  at  op.  M. 

*  Til*  M-coixl.  Ill  11^.  It  uiiftnltiivd.  iKiUiiK'l.i 

*  Hb  Snt  Uigti  Vau  (UcrmMU,  'Ubr  licet  tor  deliier  MaJctUI.' 
la  O  CHMUnvar',  to  vmrj  malsr. 

■  «  to  wan  n-K>aiiJ  O-SQ  Ib  tht  'lecimniiuoa.' 
f  •  ttunte  da  fcoenbUI  fMisiiMirtai'  (BriHiB^a  BlffUL) 
"  The  nrafwhM  perfonnrd  In  Unt  iNn  cmrallr  ]oliil-«ampra|. 
Uom  bf  varloat  authurt;  for  hiManee.  'ISn  hchaldlirkelt  di>«  rrti«n 
UHwIe*'  4lT«»i  of  whfch  Murari  a«»l  lOi  wrote  the  tm  pan,  Jlichaa. 
Uajrdn  the  »r«on<l.  wkI  A d Ik r.  (■<.iirt-oiv»iii«l,  Ihr  third. 

*  Vocal  M.-<,r«.  Faltrr  *  Sou,  l-r.j .  ,,fi,-i,  iL>rr«l>vd  to  Jnwph. 
M  Btpriutod  bjr  Ubw  of  haljibury  I'-as.  TIm  wwr*  1*  sam  Um 

■ML  «C  Iks  <" — —      ■■ — '  *- 


there,  one  of  the  few  who  escaped 

it  was  stomi'xl  by  the  Turks*  on  July  ll,  l6§ju 
Kasjtar's  ton  Thomas,  a  master  wheeivrig^t 
and  member  of  the  town  council,  had  7  wm^  of 
whom  Mathiaii,  the  father  i>f  our  Haydn.  Vmi 
Jan  3X,  1 6(;(;,  waA  youngest  but  one.  Ttiutia«-t 
willow  married  a  journeyman  wheelwriffc-.. 
Mathias  Seefranz  (died  May  2,  1 762.  v«d 
who  thus  became  Haydn's  step-^p-audfathef; 
and  one  of  th^  idlildren,  Julie  Rot»ine,  mmrrui 
a  schoolmaster  named  Frankh,  afterwarii* 
Haycln's  first  teacher.  The  sons  nearly  eII 
learnt  the  wheelwright's  trade,  and  then  tti 
out  on  their  tmveld;  atier  which  MatLtM 
settled  in  ftihrau,  and  built  LiuLsch  u* 
little  hou^c  at  the  end  of  the  market  fi^et, 
where  Haydn  was  bom,  and  which  though  tvicc 
rebuilt  is  still  standing  in  its  original  iam. 
Maria  Haydn  (bom  Nov.  lo,  1707)  bore  her 
husband  la  children,  of  whom  the  sixth  VM 
Johann  Midiael,  the  church  composer;  and  As 
eleventh  Johann  Kvangelint,  an  iimmp<xlaiit 
tenor  li^wr,  who  wm  admitted  to  the  duuMl  of 
Prince  Krterhazy  on  his  brother  Joeephs  la- 
commen(l;ition.  After  M;tria's  death  (Feb.  23, 
1754)  Mathias  married  sigain.  and  had  ivt 
more  children,  who  died  young.  He 
departed  Sept.  12,  1763. 

Haydn's  narenta  were  boneet»   

people,  who  Instilled  Into  their  ddldren  a  lest 
for  work,  niethixl,  cleanliness,  ami,  al»ote 
religion.  In  his  old  age  Uaydn  i^raiefaUv 
knowledged  hie  oUSgmtiona  to  their  care.  Bs& 
were  fond  of  niu.sic,  and  Ixith  sanir.  Th.-  father 
had  a  fair  tenor  voice,  and  acuompanxed 
on  the  harp,  though  without  knowinf  a  aela 
The  chilli  soon  bci^an  to  ^i!l;,'  their  simple  sr  tu.-^, 
astonirhing  them  by  the  currec-tneiia  of  his  tmr 
and  the  b^aty  of  hb  voioe.  But  he  did  not  slsp 
there.  Having;  seen  the  schoolmaster  play  the 
violin,  he  would  sit  on  the  stove-bench  sad 
Hccompany  his  parents  as  they  sang',  pi  mmdj 
imitutin;:  the  heh.Milinanter'a  h.-vii  llin^:  of  tl' 
bow,  and  kieping  strict  time,  with  two  peers 
of  wood  as  his  instrumeDt.  He  was  oae  Aqr 
nurprise<l,  when  thus  engage*!,  by  bis  relati« 
Frankh,  from  Hainbiirg.  Thinking  that  he  mm 
in  him  the  making  of  a  muMician.  Frankh  p»> 
Buadcd  the  parents  to  conuait  their  little  b^'V  t* 
his  care.  The  mother  would  have  prel'tsrred  h» 
entering  the  priesthood,  or  bec  >ming  a  schoij- 
master,  and  it  required  all  the  father'*  authority 
to  make  her  consent;  but  he  felt  that  be  haii 
himself  been  capable  of  batter  things,  and  looliei 
forward  to  seeing  hif?  tson  a  Chor-rec«jt  ir 
Capellmeister,  as  a  eoijijH;mMitiou  for  his  own  Uri. 
At  the  age  of  six,  then,  the  little  Joseph — in  ths 
Austrian  dialect  'Sepperl' — waa  lilrtia  bf  hv 
father  to  school  at  Hamburg. 

Johann  Mathias  Frankh,  Haydn*a  diataat  i» 
lattve  {h»  called  him  simply  'cousin  '\  was  is 
exoettent  teacher,  very  strict,  and  emintaiiij 
practical.  Haydn  not  only  became  a  fintFnis 
singer,  but  also  learned  eomething  of  the  iastrs- 
manta  moit  ia  vaa,  and  nont  nearly  ail  his  toM 
ia  diUKdk  or  in  ai^ool.   f<mniinf  nait  iwdjy  tt 
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htm,  and  if  Im  bftd  a&y  difficulty,  bu  nuttter's  | 
■cvAity  soon  overrsme  it.   In  Iiis  old  age  he  : 
epoke  with  tbankfulnrca  of  this  hard  probation,  i 
and  of  his  ooiimil*t  dlMiplilie.    '  I  shall      ^'rate-  | 
fid  to  that  man  an  hmg  as  I  live,'  said  he  to 
(tricsin^er,  *  for  keeping  me  ho  hard  at  work, 
though  I  used  to  get  more  floggios  than  food.* 
On  another  oocatiion,  when  ipwilrimr  in  his 
modest  way  of  bis  own  talents  and  Indmlry,  ! 
lie  added,  '  Almighty  God.  to  whom  I  render  ] 
thanks  for  all  His  unnumbered  merciei^mveaM  ^ 
•udi  fhdlity  In  musio,  that      the  time  I  was  6 

I  stood  up  like  a  man  and  »ang  masKoa  iu  the 
ehuidi  ciMir,  and  could  play  a  little  on  the 
o*avier  and  the  riolin.*  But  the  lad  sadly  missed 
his  mother's  care.  He  was  ncghx^tetl  both  in 
clothes  and  person  (he  already  wore  a  wig,  '  for  . 
the  sake  of  elennllneis*).  and  the  reenlts  of  this  ' 

II  gleet  di.stri'Kst  (1  him  long  and  sorely.  When 
quite  toi  old  man  he  said  to  Dies  the  painter — 
who,  like  Griesinger,  vinted  him  fre({uenUy  with 
a  view  t"  his  liio-^'mpliy — '  I  cotdd  not  help  per- 
ceiving, much  to  uiy  distress,  that  I  was  grad-  ' 
nally  getting  very  dirty,  and  though  I  thought  a 
^'(Kxi  deal  of  my  little  jwrson,  waa  not  always 
able  to  avoid  spots  of  dirt  on  my  clothes,  of  i 
whidi  I  wae  dreadfully  ashamed  — in  &ot,  I 
was  a  n  u'ular  little  urchin.'  Dies  has  preserved 
another  anecdote  of  this  {teriod,  in  which  Haydn  i 
ffgorsi.  A  dninuner  was  wanted  Ibr  n  procea* 
«i<'n,  and  hxn  master  thrust  him  into  the  vacant 
otiice,  fintt  ahowing  him  how  to  make  the  stroke. 
The  effect  nmst  hnve  heen  oomioal,  as  he  was  so 
Hmall  that  the  instrument  hiul  to  Ik;  carritMl  Viefore 
liim  on  the  back  of  a  colleague  of  equal  height, 
who  happened  to  be  a  hunchback.  Haydn  re> 
Uiined  hia  liking  fur  the  clnim,  and  pridorl  hiin- 
^t-lf  on  hi«  Hkill,  with  which  indeed  he  once 
■»,st«mi(-lic<l  Salomon's  orcheKtra  during  his  htav  in 
i..<)ndou.  The  dnnns  on  which  he  jwrformed  at 
Hainliurg  on  the  uccaition  just  named  are  still 
preserved  in  the  choir  of  the  church. 

At  the  cud  of  two  years  a  decisive  change 
took  place  in  his  life.  George  Kcutter,  llof- 
:M>n>positor  and  Cnpelbneister  at  St.  Stephen's, 
ViennA,  was  on  a  visit  to  bin  friend  Anton 
lohann  Palmb,  pastor  of  liainburg,  and  having 
heard  Haydn's  '  weak,  sweet  vcioe'  (as  he  himseU^ 
called  it),  put  him  through  an  examination,  and 
>frered  him  a  place  as  chorister  at  St.  Stephen's. 
To  go  to  Vienna  seemed  to  the  boy  an  afanost 
ncredible  piece  of  good  fortune.  His  parents 
^ve  their  consent:  and  with  a  jo3-ful  heart  he 
3a<le  farewell  to  Hainbui^.  His  grandmother 
lad  died  just  before — May  17,  1739;  Frankh 
h'ed  to  be  75,  and  died  May  10,  1 783,  his  wife 
lulie  Rosine  (who  did  not  do  her  duty  by 
Knjdn)  having  preceded  him  in  Jan.  1760.  Of 
•heir  two  danghters,  Anna  Roialia,  born  1751, 
Married  I'hilipp  Schiuipel,  unher  of  the  schind, 
lud  afterwards  Chor-regent.  Hnyiln  showed  hia 
rrat'tnde  to  the  fitmily  by  leaving  the  latter 
otiple  a  Huni  of  money  an<l  liis  jKirtrait  of 
yrankh,  '  my  lirst  instructor  in  music'  They 
Miih*  Iwwaver,  diad  befim  liiii^  in  1805,  and 
iM  portnil  haa  disappaand. 


It  was  in  1740  that  Haydn  entered  the  Can- 
torei  of  St.  Stfjihcn's,  uhcrc  he  wax  to  pass  his 
remaining  years  of  stuily.  The  house  was  one 
of  a  row  whiob  came  close  up  to  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  catheilral,  and  from  his  window 
he  looked  straight  on  the  glorious  spire.  He 
tells  us  that,  '  besides  the  regular  studies,  ha 
learned  singing,  the  clavier,  and  the  viobn  from 
good  masters.'  The  'regular  studies*  includetl 
religion,  a  little  Latin,  writing,  and  ciphering. 
His  singloig  nuuiten  are  said  to  have  l>een  He- 
g^nbatrer  and  Finsterbnsch ;  the  former,  sub- 
cantor  and  Niolinist  at  St.  Stephen's,  prol>ably 
taught  him  the  violin  as  well ;  the  latter  waa 
a  tenor  in  the  coort  chapeL  No  instruetiaa 
seeiiiM  to  have  Ijcen  given  in  hunnony  and 
oomLinsitiuu  at  the  Cantorei;  but  this  did  n<>t 
trounle  Von  Rentter  (ennobled  in  1 740) .  H  uyd  n 
c-oulil  only  rciiu'inbcr  having  h;><i  two  letuons 
from  him  all  the  time  he  was  there.  But  the 
instinot  Ibr  oooipadtion  made  him  cover  every 
blank  sheet  of  niu.sic  j>a|M?r  on  wbii  h  he  could 
lay  his  hands — '  it  must  be  all  right  if  the  |)aper 
was  ttioe  and  fulL*  Reotter  inryirised  him  onca 
►•ketching  a  'Salve  Rcg'na'  for  12  voices,  and 
told  him  sharply  he  had  better  try  it  lirst  in  two 
parta«->Aow,  he  did  not  take  the'  paina  to  show— 
and  further  advisctl  him  to  write  variations  on 
the  motets  and  vespen  he  heard  in  church,  in 
this  way  he  was  thrown  hack  upon  himself  *  I 
ccrtiiinly  ha<l  the  gift,'  lie  fays,  'and  by  ilint  of 
hard  work  I  managed  to  get  on.'  An  anecilote 
of  tbiii  time  shows  that  as  a  boy  he  was  not 
behind  hif)  (xminidcs  in  fun  and  mischief.  The 
.  choristers  were  frtt(|uently  required  to  sing  with 
I  the  imperial  chapel — which  explainii  ]^ydn*a 
st  itement  that  he  had  sung  with  great  success 
both  at  court  and  in  St.  .Stephen's.  This  gen- 
erally h.'ipi  ene<l  when  the  court  was  at  Skmfln- 
I  brunn.  Tlie  ]>alace  had  only  just  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  scaffolding  was  still  standing — an 
irrenititible  temptation  to  )k>\-8.  The  Empresa 
M.'iria Theresa  hatl  caught  tlu'in  elinibing  it  many 
a  time,  but  her  threaU)  and  prohibitions  had  no 
i  effect.  One  day  when  Haydn  was  balancing 
hiinstdf  alofl.  far  above  his  scluM)irellowH,  the 
Kmpress  saw  him  from  the  windows,  and  re- 
quevted  her  Hofcompositor  to  take  care  tliat 
*  that  fair-haired  blockhead '  (blonder  Dickkopf ), 
the  ringleader  of  them  all,  got  'einen  recenten 
Schilling'  (slang  for  a  'good  hid'ng').  When 
he  was  Capelluieister  to  Prince  ilsterhazy,  '  tlie 
I  fair-haired  blockhead*  had  an  opportunity,  at 
j  £sterh;(z,  of  thanking  the  Emprpss  fior  thia  mark 
'  of  imperial  favour. 

I  In  the  autumn  of  1 745  Haydn  had  the  plea- 
sure  of  welcoming  his  brother  Michael  as  a 
fellow- chorister  at  the  Cantorei,  and  of  helping 
him  in  his  work.  Michael  made  ra^id  progress, 
but  a  cloud  came  over  [K>or  Josephs  jtrosiKJCt-i. 
His  voice  b^n  to  break,  and  the  Empress, 
who  had  before  taken  partlcnlar  pleasure  ra  hia 
singing,  remarked  jocosely  to  her  Vice-Capell- 
meister'  that  young  Haydn's  singing  was  more 
like  tiia  flrow»g  of  a  cock  than  anything  efaM, 
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Reutter  took  the  hint,  and  on  the  festival  of 
SJt.  LeojM)ld  (Nov,  15),  1748,  celebratttl  at  the 
momuitery  of  KIosterueubur(;,  near  Vienna,  gave 
the  'Sulvc  Ti>  L'ina'  to  Michu**!,  who  Kniig  it 
so  beautifully  oh  to  chanu  both  Eiu|>eror  and 
Empww,  from  whom  h»  netinA  94  daealtm  in 
gold. 

Joseph  waa  thus  completely  supplanted  by  h-a 
brother.  His  Totoe  had  lost  all  its  power,  and 
he  WHS  oj»prt»»»sf'd  with  tjr'ff  ^nd  anxiety.  In 
the  midiit  of  im  trouble  Keutter  su<];geiited  a 
mMin  bj  wbioh  bis  voice  nii:^'ht  be  preserved, 
«nd  even  improved;  and  rcfurre<l  him  to  the 
oonrt  chapel,  which  contained  at  least  a  dozen 
'coistrati.'  Haydn's  fioher  how«iver,  bwinr 
probably  heard  of  the  proposal,  oiina  in  Ml 
iioHte  to  Vienna,  and  saved  his  son. 

His  days  at  the  Cantorei  were  now  numbere^l. 
He  was  of  no  use  as  a  singer,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  occarred  to  any  one  that  he  might 
hi'  t  iiii  luycd  as  a  violinist.  Keutter  did  nttt  con- 
sider himself  in  tbe  least  bound  to  look  after  his 
future,  and  WM'only  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
to  get  rid  of  him.  This  otrurred  six»n  enough, 
and  Haydn  hiuiself  furnished  the  pretext.  Al* 
ways  fnll  of  fbn,  and  inclined  to  practical  jokes; 
he  ono  (l.-^y  tried  a  new  pair  of  sdasonj  on  the 
pigtail  of  a  schoulfeUow.  TIm  pigtail  fell,  but 
the  eulpril  was  oondemned  to  a  oaning  on  iiie 
hand.  In  vuin  he  hetrged  to  be  let  oJf,  deolaring 
he  would  rather  leave  than  submit  to  the  in- 
dignity.  That'  ho  might  do.  Retztter  said,  but 

be  must  first  be  caned  and  then  di.xinisst  d. 

Haydn  watt  thus  thrown  upon  the  world,  with 
an  snnpty  puipe,  a  Iceen  appetite,  and  no  friends. 
The  first  person  to  help  him  was  Span<,'ler,  a  cho- 
rister of  8t.  Michaers.  He  offered  him  shelter; 
a  few  pupils  presented  themselves,  and  a  good 
Vieniie«e  lent  him  150  tlorins.  which  enabled 
hiui  to  rent  an  attic  in  the  old  Michaelerliaus, 
attaeheil  to  the  college  of  8t.  Bamal)a8,  in  the 
Kohlinarkt.  Here  he  abandonf<l  himwelf  to  the 
study  of  composition,  and  motlc  aci^uaintance  with 
the  master  who  more  than  any  other  became  his 
moilel  — Emmanuel  Iia<  h.  Having  aoqtiirtHl  liis 
hrst  6  Clavier-Sonatas,  he  pored  over  them  at  his 
little  wunii-caten  clavier — and  how  thoroughly 
he  niiU'^terud  tlu  ir  style  his  compositions  show. 
Indeed  Uacli  afterwanln  sent  him  word,  that  ho 
alone  fully  underMtood  his  writings,  and  knew 
how  to  use  them.  Besides  the  clavier,  he  dili- 
gently practiKed  the  violin,  so  that  'although,' 
as  he  rniid, '  no  ooi^flzer  on  any  instrument,  he 
was  able  to  play  a  f»ncerto.'  About  this  time 
(1751-52,  not  1742  as  is  always  said)  he  com- 
posed his  first  Mass,  in  F  (No.  1 1  in  Novello's 
edition).  It  bears  unmistakable  evidences  of 
undeveloped  and  unaided  talent.  Haydn  had 
forgotten  its  very  (xi.<4ience  when,  to  his  great 
deljght,  he  diiooveiel  it  in  his  old  age,  and 
inserted  ad^tional  wind  parts. 

Having  accidentally  become  acquainted  with 
i?*elix  Kurz,  a  favourite  comio  aotor  at  the 
Stadttheater,  Haydn  was  asked  to  let  li!s  oomie 
opera.  '  Der  neue  kruuune  Teufel,'  a  kind  of 
magic  £uce«  iuterspenod  with  songs  and  a  few 
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inntrumental  piecef  ;  anil  receive*!  for  it  a 
siderable  sum.  It  wa»  produced  at  the  Stadl- 
theater  in  the  spring  of  17.^2.  and  fre<^o«iiiT 
repeated  in  Viennn.  Pratjue,  Berlin,  Saxony,  aad 
the  Breipgau.  The  libretto  has  be^n  prta^erred 
but  the  music  is  lost.  MoCastasio  wu«  tb«tt 
living  in  the  same  honse  with  Uay<ln.  He 
Bhare<l  tlie  apartments  t>f  a  Sp.tni»h  f*inilT  to 
whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  superintend-d 
the  education  of  the  two  daughte  rs.  The  m'uirsi 
training  of  the  elder,  Marianne  de  Martine«,wss 
confided  to  Haydn,  who  in  this  w^ay  blTPMnt  a^ 
quainted  with  Porpora,  then  teaching  singinsrM 
the  mistress  of  Correr,  the  Venetian  ambai^-sadnr. 
Poipata  proposed  that  Haydn  should  act  lui 
aconmpanyist,  thus  giving  him  an  opportunity  of 
learning  his  method.  He  took  bim  to  tbe  baths 
of  Mannersdorf,  on  the  confines  t»f  Hungary, 
where  they  remained  for  soma  nxnths^  and,  is 
return  indeed  tor  various  menial  offioea.  gave  hha 
instruction  in  composition.  At  MaiLnerstJorf.  at 
the  soirees  of  Prince  Hildbaxghauaen,  HMda 
met  Bonno,  Wagenseil,  OIqcIl  atkd  Dittenmi 
to  the  last  of  whom  he  liecame  much  attadHd. 
Gluck  advised  his  going  to  Italy.  Bumcy  head 
bis  quartets  finely  played  at  61ack*B  husst  in 
1772.  One  by  one  he  prooored  ail  the  knvrn 
theoretical  work.M,  and  thoronghly  mastered  thdr 
contents,  eflfH.>cially  Fux*s  'U  radon,*  widA  he 
:ift*  rwnrds  used  as  the  foundation  of  hi*  own 
teaching.  He  had  had,  as  we  have  seen,  no  regahr 
musical  training;  Imt  by  industry,  oarcM  s^ 
servation,  and  reiterate<l  attemj^ti*.  he 
attained  that  independeiice  which  gave 
press  of  originality  to  aU  his  works. 

Haydn  now  made  the  import;»nt  acqua'ntj 
of  Karl  Joseph  Edlen  von  i' umberg,  a  wealdiy 
proprietor  and  anthiniaskio  auatevr,  who  passM 
the  greater  part  of  the  yt-ar  at  W,.'i!.^arl.  near 
the  monas>tery  ot  Mslk.  Here  he  had  cuOi^taaK 
performances  of  String  tnm  and  quartflis  ;  he  in* 
vited  H.tviln  to  stay  with  liini,  and  en(v">':ri^-<  1 
him  to  compose  his  hrst  <^uartet  753,  hiiAcno 
nifsdated  1750)— 


which  was  soon  followwl  by  others,  to  the  num- 
ber of  iS  in  all  (1755  5^:  Trautwein,  N<>«. 
75).  I'umberg  waa  thus  the  first  to  dlr^ 
Haydn's  attention  to  a  branch  of  oompc«iti«« 
in  which  alone  he  did  enm^h  to  imnortnlase  hds 
name. 

His  peouniary  conditioii  now  began  to  amend ; 
he  sang  and  played  in  several  dinn^h«-«.  and 
raised  his  terms  for  lei;sons  fr  om  2  florins  a  uKnth 
to  5.  Among  his  pupils  at  this  period  wnsths 
Countess  Thun  (a  name  we  also  enommter  in 
connection  with  Mozart,  Gluck,  and  Beethoven 
who  first  heard  of  him  through  one  of  bis  cL'*vjef 
sonataa»  then  droolated  in  MS.  Thi*  highly- 
cultivated  lady  took  both  barpeic^rd  and  singt^ 
lessons  from  him,  and  |)aid  him  well  for  his  ooca- 
positions.   In  1739  he  bad  tbe  good  feitaas  Is 
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be  appointed  Musikdirector  and  Eammorcom- 

Ksitor  to  the  Bohemiaa  Count  Ferdinand 
admiliaa  Motdbi,  wbo  had  a  tinan  wdl<diewii 

orchestra  ut  liis  country  luiuse  at  T.uknvec,  ne.ir 
PiLitia.   Fiimborg  had  recoiuiiicndeil  him  for  the 

Gtet,  and  it  wan  thus  again  through  him  that 
aydn  cntt  red  upon  the  second  m(j«t  important 
part  of  hin  career.  Here,  in  1759,  he  wrote  hiti 
finfc  Slympluny 
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It  is  a  small  work,  in  three  moTenwnta,  for  2 
Tiolini^  viola,  baw,  2  oboes,  and  2  homa;  and 
in  its  cheerful  unpretending  character  gives  de- 

ciik-il  iiidicationH  of  what  the  composer  was 
destined  to  buc<ome.  Uis  salary  now  amounted 
to  MO  florins  (say  £20),  with  board  and  lodging. 
Small  as  this  was,  it  in(liice<l  liiiii  to  think  of 
taking  a  companion  for  life,  although  the  Count 
new  kept  a  married  man  in  hia  employ.  His 
choice  ft-H  on  tlie  (l.'iii(;hter  of  Keller,  a  wig- 
maker,  to  whuite  huu&e  he  bad  been  introduced 
by  her  brother,  who  was  violinist  at  St.  Stephen's 
when  Hayilu  was  a  chorihtcr.  He  gave  niusic- 
lesiioiis  to  tho  two  daughters,  and  fell  in  love 
with  tlie  youngwtb  She  however  took  the  veil, 
atid  the  father,  anxious  to  keep  him  in  the 
family,  persuadetl  liitn  to  marry  the  other, 
Maria  Anna,  3  yean  his  senior.  The  wedding 
took  ulaoe  at  St.  Stephen's,  Nov.  26,  1760 — a 
bad  day  for  Haydn,  and  the  foundation  of  un- 
utterable domestic  mi.>ery.  His  wife  was  a  regu- 
lar Xantippe— heartleiis,  unsociable,  quatrelsomet 
eztraTagant  and  bigoted,  who,  as  h«r  husband 
8ai<l,  cared  not  a  .straw  whether  he  was  an 
artist  or  a  shoemaker.  They  had  no  diiidreu, 
and  it  ean  soareely  be  wondered  at  if  in  time 
Haydn  Mought  elsewhere  tho  con.'*<ilati<inK  which 
were  denied  hiui  at  home,  or  even  showed 
himself  susceptible  to  the  attractioiia  of  other 
women.  His  wife  sj^  nt  the  bust  years  of  lier 
life  at  liadeu,  near  \  ieuua,  and  died  Mxux-h 

ao.  1800. 

Soon  after  the  marria^'c.  Count  ^Nforzin  was 
CeBipdIed  to  disuuss  his  b<Uid  and  ita  director; 
bat  Haydn  was  not  long  unemplwed.  Paul  Anton 
Esterhazy,  the  then  reigning  Prince,  who  had 
heard  hia  symphonies  when  visiting  Morzin, 
hastened  to  secure  the  young  composer  as  his 
•eoood  CsAeUmeister,  under  Werner,  who  was 
growing  ofd.  He  waa  appointed  May  i,  1761, 
au.l  immediately  Ket  out  for  Kisen.HtivIt,  in  Hviii- 
gary,  the  country  seat  of  tho  new  master  in 
wfaoae  senrioe  he  waa  deetined  to  remain  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  Estorhazy  family  had  !n.en 
musical  amateurs  and  oerformen  siuco  tho  days 
of  I^nl,  first  Prince  of  the  name  (1635-1713), 
whoe8tabIiHhc<l  a  private  chapel,  smulttt  first  but 
padually  increasing.  The  urcheetm,  chorus, 
nnd  aolo  8ii^i;en  took  part  both  in  the  diufch 
nervice  and  in  concert*,  and  in  time  even  per- 
formed operas.    W  hen  Haydn  euttu'ed  upon  his  I 

dntiis  tura  mn  only  16  numbaainall,  oulthB  i 


excellence  of  their  playing  actoil  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  his  invention.  His  arrival  gave  » 
grant  impube  io  tiieoonoerti.  Werner,  a  fintHTftte 

master  01  counterpoint. havin:,'  cimcrnt  rated  all  his 
energies  on  the  Church  service.  [See  Werkeb.] 
To  *  man  with  Wener'a  notion*  of  mnsio  Haydn 
must  have  been  a  constant  vexation  ;  ami  lie 
always  spoke  of  him  as  '  a  mere  fop,'  and  a  '  scrib- 
bler of  songs.*  Haydn,  on  the  oontrary,  had  a 
hiu'li  resjx-ct  for  Werner,  as  he  proved  hit*.'  in  life 
by  arranging  six  of  his  fugues  as  string  ijuartcts, 
and  poblislung  them,  through  Artaria,  '  out  of 
sincere  esteem  for  that  celebrated  master.' 

Prince  Paul  ^Vntou  died  March  18,  1763,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Nioolaus,  who  waa 
passionately  fond  of  art  and  aoienoe,  generous, 
and  truly  Innd-hearted.  Hie  love  of  pomp  and 
display,  of  which  his  well-known  diamond-covered 
uuifoim  was  an  example,  earned  him  the  soubri- 
quet of  *der  Priohtige,'  or  tiie  Magnificent. 
He  loved  music,  and  jilayeil  well  on  the  bary- 
ton,  or  viola  di  bardoue,  for  which  instrument 
Havdn  waa  eonitantly  required  to  ftmdah  him 
with  new  pieces.  In  the  hope  of  plea-sing  his 
master  Hayibi  himsielf  learned  the  instrument; 
but  on  making  his  d«$bnt  WM  disappointed  to  find 
that  the  Prince  did  not  appn)Ve  of  such  rivalry  ; 
on  which  ho  at  once  reUu(julth«l  it  for  ever. 
The  relations  between  the  Prince  and  liis  new 
Capellmeistcr,  who  found  his  tune  fully  occupied, 
were  genial  and  hearty.  Haydn's  salary  was 
raised  from  400  florins  a  year  to  600,  and  then 
to  783  (^£78),  new  musicians  were  engaged,  and 
rehear8aIs--Kiichestral,  chamber,  and  m^matio 
— took  place  every  day.  The  principal  memben 
of  the  ohapel  at  the  time  were,  Luigi  Tomaaini 
(rlolin) ;  Joaeph  Weigl  (cello) ;  two  exoellent 
French  horn-players,  Thadtlaus  SteiumiilJer  and 
Karl  Frans  (the  latter  also  playing  the  baiytuu) ; 
Ann*  Marin  Sdietttoo  (soprano),  who  aftw> 

wanbOMRied  Weigl ;  and  Karl  Kriljcrth  (tenor>. 
The  wind  music,  formerly  played  by  the  baud  of 
the  regiment,  waa  now  given  to  good  playem 
(including  the  two  just  named)  regularly  ap- 
pointed. On  Marcli  5,  1766,  Werner  died,  and 
Haydn  beoame  solo  Capellmeistcr.  His  com- 
positions were  already  ku'Avn  f.ir  outside  of 
Austria;  iu  L^eipiig,  l'ari>.  Amsterdam  and 
London  hia  symphonies  an  I  caj>sations,  trios, 
and  quartets,  were  to  be  had  in  pnnt  or  MS. 
Kven  tho  official  gazette,  the  'Wiener  Dia- 
rium,'  for  1766,  sjieaks  of  him  as  'our  national 
favourite'  (der  Liebling  unserer  Nation),  and 
draws  a  pnnlld  between  him  and  the  poet 
Gellert^  at  thnt  time  tiw  h%hatt  poMiUe  oompU- 
ment. 

Hb  worlta  oomposod  up  to  this  time  at  Eiaen- 

stadt  comprise  about  30  symphonies  (including 
'Le  Matin,*'  'Le  Midi,'  and  'Le  Soir,'  1761) 
and  osMariwia ;  a  few  divertimenti  in  5  parts ; 
six  string-trios;  a  piece  for  4  violins  and  3 
colli,  called  *  Echo ' a  concerto  for  the  French 
horn  (176s);  I  a  minuets  for  ordieittra;  oon- 
certos,  trios,  sonatiu-*,  and  vikriations  for  clavier. 
In  vocal  music — a  Salve  liegiua  lor  tM>pruuo  and 
>  iMta»ik»bPbiii.m 
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ftlto,  a  violins,  and  organ ;  a  Te  Deum  (1764) ; 
4  Italira  Operettas  (1763) ;  a  pastoral,  '  Acide 
(•  Galatea'  (the  action  identical  with  that  of 
Jiaudel's  cantata),  pt»-funued  Jan.  11,  1763,  on 
the  marriage  of  Ooant  Anton,  eldest  son  of 
Prince  NicolauB ;  and  a  grand  cantata,  in  honour 
of  the  Prince's  return  from  the  coronation  of  the 
Afohdttke  Joseph  as  King  of  the  Romans  ( 1 764). 

Soon  after  Wemt-r's  death  an  event  took 
place,  which  greatly  &titx:ted  thb  muMic,  viz.  the 
MteUkfamciit  of  a  new  palace  near  Suttor,  at 
die  lOlltiMm  end  of  the  Nousiedler-See,  where 
the  FrinM  rebuilt  an  old  hunting-place,  turned 
it  into  ft  tplendid  summer  residence,  and  gave 
it  the  name  nf  EsterhiU.  Here  the  chapel 
(except  a  sinall  portion  left  to  carry  on  the 
drarom  iwioe  at  Eisenstadt)  were  located  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  during  which  (hey 
were  ezMcted  to  redouble  their  exertiora. 

EsterhlCz — described  by  a  French  traveller 
as  '  having  no  place  but  Vsnaillss  to  oain|Mn 
to  it  for  magnifioenca*  rtttiidi  in  tiia  middle 
of  an  unhealthy  marsh,  quite  out  of  tin-  world. 
The  erection  of  such  »  building  in  such  a  neigh- 
hoorhood,  at  e  ooet  amounting  it  b  udd  to 
I  1 .000,000  gulden,  was  one  of  the  caprices  of 
Prince  Nicolaus.  The  canals  and  dvkes  he 
ooDstructed  were,  howeveri  eiihitMitisl  improve" 
nunts  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  dense  W(kk\ 
behind  the  castle  was  turned  into  a  delightful 
grove^  oontaining  a  deer-park,  Iknrer-fiardeBi 
and  hot-honHPH,  elaborately  furiiish^-d  nuninier- 
houses,  tfrvttoes,  hermitages,  and  temples.  JS'ear 
the  came  stood  an  elegant  thcetr^  far  operae, 
dnmas,  and  come<liefl ;  also  a  second  theatre, 
hrlUlantly  ornamented,  and  furnished  with  larve 
•rtiitie  marionettes,  eseellent  Mwneiy  end  epp&- 
anccH.  The  orchestra  of  the  opera  was  formed  of 
members  of  the  chapel,  under  Haydn's  direction ; 
the  ebgers  were  Itkliaii  for  ttie  most  part, 
eogaged  for  one,  two,  or  more  veara,  an<l  the 
hooka  of  the  words  were  printed.  Numerous 
etroUing  companies  were  engaged  for  shorter 
tenns;  travelling  virtuoKi  often  i>l;iyod  with  the 
members  of  the  band  ;  spKrial  days  and  hours 
were  fixed  for  cbamber-music  and  for  orohsstral 
works;  and  in  the  intervals  the  singers,  musi- 
cians, and  actors  met  at  the  caf^,  and  formed, 
so  to  speeik,  one  ftmily.  The  castle  itself  was 
fitted  up  in  exquisite  taste,  and  stored  with 
numerous  and  costly  collections  of  works  of  art. 
Royal  and  noble  personages,  home  and  foreign, 
formed  a  constant  stream  of  guests;  at  whose 
disposal  the  Prince  placed  his  beautifiil  carriages, 
and  to  whom  he  proved  the  most  attentive  .md 
ehannine  of  hosts.  He  became  so  much  attached 
to  this  pTaoe  of  Ms  oem  ereadon,  as  often  to  stay 
there  till  quite  the  end  of  autumn,  and  return 
with  the  first  days  of  jraring.  Eisenstadt  he 
▼Irited  very  rarely,  and  Vienna  he  disliked  more 
and  more,  often  cutting  short  his  visits  in  the 
most  abrupt  manner.  Hence  his  singers  and 
musfeians  were  increasingly  tied  to  this  one  s)H>t 
—  a  fa'e  .ill  the  hiinler,  since  very  few  were 
allowed  to  bring  their  wives  and  families.  Here 
Hi^jdn  composed  neei^  all  hit  opt^ras,  most  of 


his  arias  and  songs,  the  music  ft>r  the 
theatre — of  vi^ddi  he  was  particularly  toad— 

and  the  greater  part  of  im  orchestral  am! 
chamber  works.  He  was  satiefied  with  his  pu«- 
tion,  and  though  he  sometimes  complained  <■  tka 
disadvjintflges  of  such  a  seclu'-ioii,  and  often  «• 
pre»«ed  his  wish  to  visit  Italy,  ho  aUo  ackiif»- 
iedged  its  oompensating  advantages.  In  his  vn 
wctrds  :  '  My  Prince  was  always  satiafied  witi 
my  works ;  I  not  only  hod  the  exuMurageaicat 
of  constant  approval,  but  M  oonductor  of  an 
orchestra  I  could  make  experiments,  obtcrve 
what  proiluced  an  eifect  and  vrhmX  weftkened  h, 
and  waH  thus  ill  m  position  to  improve,  alter, 
make  additions  or  omiinoos,  and  be  aa  bold  ss  I 
pleased ;  I  was  cat  off  from  the  world,  thert  wsi 
no  one  to  confuse  or  tormenA  SM^  tad  I  «m 
forced  to  become  oriffinal* 

With  the  band  and  nngers  Haydn  was  m 
the  be.Ht  of  terms.  They  vie<i  with  each  t<ther 
in  canying  out  his  into&ttona,  aimply  te  shov 
their  gratitiide  and  aflfeetloB  Ibr  bin.  He 
wajj  conntantly  endeavoui  iiii,'  to  impn-^e  tbe.r 
lot,  was  invariably  a  warm  advocate  with  the 
Prince  OB  thdr  bdialf,  and  they  all  loved  hfan 
like  a  father.  The  Prince  g.ive  unusually  high 
salaries,  and  several  of  the  musicians  played  two 
instrumenta — generally  the  vMin  aad  »  wild 
instrument.  A  good  many  of  thflU  alleteaidi 
entered  the  Imporial  chapeL 

The  principal  and  hest-pdd  memhere  ef  Iks 
chi^>d  during  the  jK-riod  spoken  «if  (176-  qo) 
were: — female  singers,  WeigU  Cellini.  Jennuii, 
Rippamouti,  'Valdestoria,  Taveodnn,  Maria  sal 
Matilda  Bolognia,  R.%innindi,  Nencini,  P<nvr- 
nuti ;  male  singers — FriU;rth,  Bianchi,  GberarUi, 
JermoU,  MoraUi,  Mordli,  Toiti  (»),  Pe^chi; 
violin» — Toma«ini,  K^setti,  Rippamonti.  Mt^- 
trino,  Mraw ;  cellists — WeigU  Kiiffel,  Marteaa, 
Kraft ;  flute— Hirsch  ;  diuinets — GrieehacW 
{2);  olxii — Columbazxo  {2),  Poschwa,  Car- 
w  enka  ;  Ita.'^oons — Schiringer,  Peczival ;  horn* — 
Steinmiiller,  Karl  Franz  (also  played  the  baryu^i) 
Stjiinitz,  Oliva,  Pauer.  Lendway.  Tifxides  Ftarj 
there  was  another  jjerfonuer  on  the  prince'*  own 
instrument, the bary ton — Andreas  Lidl  ( 1 769-74) 
who  played  in  London  t"M<n  after  kavin:.'  *h* 
band.  J.  B.  Kruuipholtz  the  liarjUi-t  wa*  en- 
gaged from  1773-76. 

In  March,  1769,  the  whole  musical  eetabiiah- 
ment  visited  Vienna  for  the  first  time ;  and, 
under  Haydn's  direction,  gave  a  perfctnoance 
of  his  opera,  '  Lo  Speaale'  (oomp.  *t 
the  house  of  Freiherr  von  Soounerau;  aaid  a 
repetition  in  the  form  of  a  concert.  On  tbeir 
second  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1777,  they  per- 
formed at  Schonbninn  an  opera  and  a  marionette* 
opera  of  Haydn's,  and  also  played  during  the  Em- 
press's dinner.  The  Prince  would  otten  take 
them  to  Presbnrg  during  the  ritting  of  tb« 
Hungarian  diet,  or  for  the  festival  of  Count 
GraMaioovich,  and  in  177a  Haydn  ounducted 
the  GoQatV  own  orchestra  even  at  a  halL 

In  1771  Hayda  oompoeed  a  *SlelMiit 
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and  ft 'Salve  Bcfifiiift.*  Li  1775  ftllowed  lib  fink 

orat'trio.  '  11  Tvitomo  di  Tobia,'  which  was  per- 
formed in  Vienna  by  the  Tonkiinstler  hodetat, 
wHh  Mlo-iiiigeni  from  Esterfa^  mud  repeated  in 
1784  with  two  a<l(litional  chf>ni»e>».*  To  thi« 
pericid  belong  4  Ma^tseii  (a  small  ones  of  an  early 
date  have  been  loet)->in  O  (177s) ;  in  0^  'Caci- 
li<  ntncxise';  in  Eb,  with  organ  obbligato  ;  and  in 
ho,  with  or^Tiu  80I0  (NoH.  7,  5,  13,  and  8  in 
!Novello's  edition).  The  la-st  i.i  a  Biiiall  but  par- 
tioularly  rhumiin^'  work,  and,  like  the  first,  is 
ktili  often  heard ;  but  that  in  ilb  in  old-fnshioneiL 
The  'QtoilieaimaM*  haa  many  fugues,  and  ia 
etldom  performed  on  account  of  its  length.  (So- 
Tello'i)  edition  in  taken  from  Breitkopf's  cur- 
tailed acure.) 

In  1773  the  Emprees  Maria  Theresa  visited 
EflterhAz  from  Sept.  I  to  3,  and  was  enter- 
tained with  performances  of  •  wm  B3rmphony  of 
Haydn's — now  known  by  her  name  (p.  721  6)-— 
bis  opera  '  Llnfedeltii  delusa,'  and  '  Philemon 
und  Bauciii,'  a  marionette  piece,  which  eepe- 
dally  pleaeed  ber.  One  song  and  the  overture,— 
<ir  'symphony*— -in  t  movements,  have  sarvived. 
t>itnilar  festi\ntiea  took  placo  on  various  occa- 
aiona— ft  visit  from  one  of  the  Imperial  fiunily, 
or  as  event  in  the  Prinoe't  own  ebvle.  Bvea 
Eisenstadt  gave  a  glin)|)!<e  of  iu  fid  Mplendour 
when  the  Prince  de  Bohan,  French  Ambaasadar, 
stayed  tbere  in  177a. 

In  177^»  Haydn  (xmpnsi  *!  '  1^  ver.i  Contanza,' 
for  the  court-theatre  of  Vienna.   The  intrigues 
•li^aiiiBl  H  were  however  too  strong,  and  event* 
ually  Aiifi'^Jsi'H  opera  of  the  Haiiic  name  wa« 
preferred.    Haydn  withdrew  his  acore,  and  pro- 
dooed  it  at  Bststfaia.   It  was  revived  in  1790 
at  the  theatre  then  In  the  T>,ind,stras«e  Buburb  of 
Vienna,  and  Artaria  engraved  mx  of  the  airs  and 
adueC.  Ini778iheToiik1instlerSocietiitoiiiaed 
Ilaydn  a  stmnge  affront.   He  wixhcf!  to  join  the 
society,  and  had  already  |)aid  his  deposit,  when 
he  was  asked  to  si^  an  agreenent  binding 
him  to  fumiwli  conipositions  of  importance  when- 
ever m  required.    He  naturally  declined,  and 
withdrew  bin  money.  No  r(>pannoil  was  made  for 
thiii  indignity  till  after  hi«  return  frura  I»ndon 
iu  1^97,  when  he  was  introduced  at  a  Hpecial 
t  (leetng  by  Counts  Kufstein  and  Johann  Euter- 
li.izy,  and,  amid  general  acchunation,  appointed 
*  A»!««s*ior  Henior '  fur  life.    Thi8  compliment  ho 
acknowledged  by  presenting  the  society  with  the 
'  Creation  '  and  the  'Seasons,'  to  which  gifts  iUt 
immi^tcrity  is  mainly  owing.  '  L'Isola  diaabiuiia,' 
one  of  his  best  operaa,  oompoaed  in  1779  to  a 
libretto  by  Metastasio,  procured  Haydn's  nomi- 
nation as  a  member  of  the  Accademia  Filanmmica 
at  Modena.    He  sent  the  score  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  and  received  in  return  a  gold  snuff-box 
aet  in  brilliants.   The  opera  was  performed  at 
tlie  court-the.'itre  in  Vienna,  at  n  oomowt  givwi 
by  Willroann  the  cellist  in  1 785. 

On  Nov.  18,  1779,  the  theatre  at  Esterh&z 
was  burnt  down,  and  during  the  rebuilding  the 
I'rince  went  to  Paris.    This  interval  will  en- 
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able  na  to  mention  the  origin  of  the  flmova 

'  Farewell  Sympliony .'  It  has  been  often  awnerted 
that  Haydn  intended  it  as  an  appeal  to  the 
Prince  against  the  dismissal  of  toe  ehapal^  but 
this  is  incorrert  ;  the  real  object  was  to  persuade 
him  to  bhurten  his  stay  at  Esterh^  and  ho 
enable  the  mnsteians  to  rejoin  thdr  wives 
and  families.  As  one  after  another  stopped 
playing  and  left  the  orchetitra,  until  only  two 
violins  were  left  (Tomaalni,  the  Prince's  favourite, 
being  one),  the  hint  was  unmi-ntakable.  *  If  all  go,' 
said  the  Prince,  '  we  may  as  well  gu  too' ;  and 
Haydn  knew  that  his  object  was  attained. ' 

This  Keeins  al«o  the  plnre  to  speak  of  a  sub- 
ject cloijely  aflwting  Hayiln  t*  private  life.  In 

1779  ^  couple  named  Pulzelli  were  admitted 
into  the  chapel — the  husljand,  Anton,  being  an 
indifferent  violinist,  and  the  wife,  Luigia,  by 
birth  a  Roman  of  the  name  of  Moresohi*  a 
second-rate  singer.  For  the  latter  Haydn  con- 
ceived a  violent  affection,  which  she  returned 
by  shamefully  abusing  his  kindness  and  con> 
tinually  importuning  him  for  money,  and  even 
extracting  m>m  him  a  written  prcmiise  that  if 
his  wife  died  ha  would  marry  no  one  but  her. 
This  paper  ha  afterwards  repudiated,  but  he 
left  her  a  small  annuity  in  his  wiO.  Before  hfa' 
death  she  ha<l  been  niarriwl  a  serotul  time,  to 
an  Italian  singer,  and  died  at  Kaschau  in  183a.' 
Mme.  PolxeUihad  two  sons,  of  whom  tlie  elder 
d)e<l  in  1 796,  while  the  younger  entered  the 
chapel,  and  eventually  became  its  music-director. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  Haydn's,  and  was  popalaihr 
pnpposed  to  l.e  bin  Hon,  but  the  fact  is  doubtful. 
Haydn  was  certainly  very  fond  of  him ;  but  he 
left  him  only  n  small  sum  ia  Us  first  win,  and 
revoked  it  in  the  second.* 

On  Oct.  15,  1780,  the  beautiful  new  theatre 
at  Esterhitz  was  opened  with  '  Ln  Fedeltik  jpre- 
miata.'  This  opera  wa,"*  twice  represented  in 
Vienna  in  1 784,  once  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror  Joeeph,  Haydn- himaalfeonducting.  From 

1780  datet<  his  acfjuaintance  with  Artaria — the 
conuueBcement  of  a  business  connexion  of  many 
years'  duration.    The  first  works  which  Artari* 

ublished  for  him  were  6  Clavier  sonatas  (op.  30)^ 
i«  first  13  Lieder,  6  Quartets  ('  die  ikUssii>chon'), 
6  Divertissements  in  8  parts  (op.  31),  and  6  SjWf 
phonies  (op.  51  and  5.').  In  1 7R1-82  the  Emperor 
Joseph  received  two  visito  from  the  (jrand  Duke 
Paul  and  his  wife.  Ckaat  «Bterlainments  were 
given  in  tleir  hononr,  consisting  chiefly  of  mu- 
sical performances,  for  which  the  Grand  Duchess 
had  a  great  taste.*  Gluck's  operas  were  given 
at  the  theatre,  and  some  of  Haydn's  quartets 
played  at  her  own  house,  so  much  to  her  satis- 
faction, that  she  gave  him  a  diamond  snuff-box, 
and  took  lessons  from  him.  Ha^rdn  seoms  to 
have  retained  a  plea-^^ant  recoUection  of  her,  for 

*  The  PymphwiT  w»«  pubSWlHsi  \v,  parli  br  Mclxr  iNo.  1<>>;  a  new 
eil'.l  iiii  (it  Miiii  <  W  I  T  \u  v-.f  l>>  I.^  I'lic  :  mid  for  4  lismU 
TnutiKla  cAa  Andrd  «  edlttun  it  Uio  finklo  out;,  tranipoMd  kilo 
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ao  years  later — in  1S02,  when  she  wasDowager- 
£jliprctMi — lie  soul  her  hiti  Hue  part-wiu^'s  fur  3 
and  4  voioes.  Hecbo  dedicated  tia-  6  '  lvii&»ian ' 
qiiart«  ts  just  iiK'iitioned  to  the  ( Jraml  Duke.  The 
Duku  aud  Ducheitai  bad  intended  accoiu(taiiyin^ 
the  Empmat  to  XiMiisUdt,  and  Haydn  wa« 
hastily  oomposing  an  opera,  but  their  departure 
waa  hurried,  and  the  viiiit  did  not  take  place. 
About  this  liuie  Hayihi  t-iUened  into  corre- 
with  Wiliiain  Fonter,  the  weU'known 


nondonM 
Tiolin<inaki 


i^maker  in  London,  to  whom  he  sold  the 

"English  copyright  of  a  m  rir-s  ..f  c  .mi.' .r.itii 
¥wiu  tinit  to  laNt  (the  tint  receipt  in  datotl 
Aug.  22,  1781)  Fontar  and  Son  puUiahed  129 
of  his  works,  including  8i  Bviuphouies.  Almost 
idmultaneouftly  he  roceiveil  a  letter  from  Le 
Oim,  ooadoetor  of  the  'Ckmcerts  Spiritodi,* 
aajnng  that  his  '  Stabat  Mater '  had  l>een  i»er- 
£uruted  four  tiim-H  with  tlie  i^Ttat*;.-)!  Hucceiut,  and, 
in  the  name  <•)  tin-  iiieutbcrs,  asking  pmuiMion 
to  print  it.  Till  V  !^l^o  invited  him  to  come  to 
Pariii,  ;ijhI  jirojMJscd  to  have  all  lua  future  com- 
poeitiuiiH  engraved  there  tor  hia  own  benetit. 
Cherubini's  veneration  fur  Haydn  is  aaid  to  have 
dated  from  hin  hearing  one  of  the  six  syniphonies 
(op.  51  and  52)  which  he  oompoeed  for  the 
'  CaooattM  de  la  Loge  01ympi(]iue.  JBesidee  the 
puUbhera  already  named,  he  had  ■atiahntwy 
dealiug^H  with  Nadermann,  Willmanny  Imtaill^ 
Le  Due,  and  especially  wiUi  i^ieber. 

The  opera  whidi  he  composed  far  the  expected 
visit  of  the  (!rand  Dukf  aiul  DiitheHS  waa 
'Orlando  Pahuliuo'  (given  at  Ei»t«rh^  in  the 
automn  of  178:),  which  in  ita  Gerauui  fbnn  as 
*  Ritter  Rdand'  hiis  l)een  more  fre<juently  jter- 
fbrued  than  uuy  of  hia  other  oi)enk«.  It  was 
followed  by  'Armida'  (com(K;sed  in  1783,  per- 
formed in  1784,  and  again  in  1797  Scliick- 
aneder's  theatre  in  Vienna),  the  autograph'  score 
of  whkli  he  aent  to  London,  in  compensation  for 
the  non-completion  of  'Orfeo.'  In  judging  of 
biii  operoM  we  umy  be  guided  by  an  expretwiun 
«f  his  own  when  raAuing  an  invitation  to  pro- 
duce one  in  Pnigna :  '  My  operas  ore  rjilculatetl 
exclusively  for  our  own  oonumny,  and  would 
not  proiluce  their  effect  elsewhere.'  The  over- 
tures to  six  of  them  were  published  by  Artaria 
aa  '■ymphooiea,*  thoogfa  nnder  jvoteat  from 
Haydn.  To  1782  also  bclon^-^^  the  well-known 
' Mariaseller-Meflse '  (in  C,  IvuveUu,  JN'o.  it;), 
ao  called  from  the  place  of  that  name  in  Styna. 
It  was  bespoken  hy  a  certain  Herr  Lieln;  de 
Kreutzner,  and  Haydn  i^  ooid  to  have  taken  par- 
ticular pleasure  in  its  compo«itiou,  not  imp(>»- 
hibly  In-H-ause  it  reminded  him  "f  a  visit  to 
Jtlairiazeli  when  a  young  man  witliout  experience, 
friends,  or  flMaoa  of  any  kind.  This  was  his 
eightli  MaRH,  and  he  wr<it<>  no  more  till  1796, 
between  which  year  and  i8o3  his  best  and 
UMMt  important  worka  of  tha  khul  were  oom- 

Between  1780  and  1790  he  met  a  number  of 
artists  iii  Vicuna  whtjm  he  won  destined  to 
meet  again  in  London,  such  as  Mara,  lianti. 
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Storace,  and  her  brother  Stephen,  Attwixwl,  .Tanie- 
wicz,  and  Jamowick.  In  1 7S4  he  met  PaiMiello, 
Siirti,  and  Signora  Strinasacchi,  the  Tiolinist,  at 

Michael  Kelly's  hnlgings  ;  the  latter  j^itl  hiia 
a  vi^it  at  Ksterhaz  with  lirida,  au  cnlhuAiaktic 
uuKiteur.* 

The  chief  event  of  1 785  waa  the  oompontion 
of  the  'ijeven  Words  of  our  Saviour  on  theCitM* 
for  the  cathedral  of  Cadiz,  in  couipliance  with  a 
raqoflit  from  tha  chapfear  for  appropriate  instni* 
mental  mnsio  tat  Good  Friday.  The  work  was 
piil>U>hed  «iuiultaneou.-ly  by  Artaria  and  F<>n>ter, 
and  in  this  form  Haydn  produced  it  as  '  i:'assione 
instrumantalo*  in'LoBdon.  He  afterwarda added 
choruses  and  solos,  and  divide*!  it  into  two  {kirts 
by  the  introduction  of  a  Largo  for  wind  instru- 
ments. In  ihia  aa«r  tuna  it  waa  iiwdnead  for 
the  first  time  at  Eisenstadt  in  Oct.  1 797,  and 
published  by  Breitkopf  &  Hiirtel  (1801),  with 
a  preface  by  the  oompoeer.  It  may  seem  an^ 
prising  that  the  chapter  of  Cadiz  should  have 
applied  to  Haydn;  but  in  fact  he  watf  well 
known  in  ^paia  to  others  besides  the  king,  who 
had  been  in  communication  with  bim  long  be- 
fore, as  we  have  seen.  Thus  Boocherini  wrote 
to  him  from  Madrid  expressing  the  pleastire  he 
received  from  his  works,  and  Yriarte  cclehwted, 
him  with  enthusiasm  in  his  poem  of '  Ia  Mnnea* 
(Madrid,  1779). — In  Jan.  17S5  Haydn  acquired 
two  interesting  pupils — Frits  and  liklmund  voa 
were  bnnight  to  him  by  their 
filther  Franz  Ant<>n,  who  had  juat  remarri'd  in 
Vienna.  His  desire  to  see  one  of  his  children 
develop  Into  a  munoiaa,  afterwards  so 

gldritiusly  fultilled  in  the  comjK».>M?r  of  the  'Frti- 
schiitz,*  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  granted  in 
Eilmund.  In  the  sama  year  Mourt  dedicated 
the  well  known  six  <|uartets  to  Ihiydn,  in  terOM 
of  allllo^t  hlial  aHecliun.  It  waa  alU-r  lij^U-niag 
to  a  i>i  rfurmance  of  one  of  these  that  Haydn 
siiid  to  Mozart's  father,  in  his  open-hearted  way, 
'  I  declare  to  you  on  my  honour  that  I  consider 
your  bon  the  greatest  oompoaar  I  have  erer 
heard  ;  he  has  taste,  and  poMesses  the  uott  000- 
bummate  knowledge  of  tne  art  of  composition.* 
He  spoke  of  him  still  more  warmly  in  a  letter  to 
Prague  in  17&7.  The  relation  iia  which  tbese 
two  great  men  stood  to  *eadi  othnr  doat  oradit 
to  tliem  b«ith,  and  leads  us  to  form  a  hidi  aiti* 
mate  of  their  characters.  It  would  ha  ffiffionh 
to  find  a  paralld  instoaoe. 

In  1787  Haydn  recdvada  pre^sincr  invitation 
to  Iiondon,  iroiu  W.  Cramer,  the  violinist^  who 
wroto  oflbring  to  engage  him  at  any  eoat  for 
the  Profc-wional  Concerts,  (lallini  jjso  wrote 
askiuiT  his  terms  fur  an  opera.  Nothing  o-miw 
of  eiuer  at  llie  time,  but  Salomon  deteruuntd 
to  try  what  personal  influence  would  do,  au'i 
det-patched  Blond,  the  music  publisher,  i-i 
Vienna,  whore  he  arrived  in  November,  and 
fin'ling  Hiiydn  still  at  Esterlwiz,  followed  him 
there.  He  did  not  attain  his  nuiin  object,  bat 
Haydn  gava  him  tiw  oopyiight  af  aeratal  <  " 
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compoBitionB,  among  other*  '  Ariafinc,'  a  cantata 
for  a  single  voice  (compaied  in  178a).  An  anec- 
dote of  Bl«id*t  vbtt  b  often  told.  Wboii  he 
wa»  admitt«<l,  Haydn  was  in  the  net  of  shaving, 
and  grumbling  over  the  bluntneas  of  his  razor. 
Bland  caught  the  ezoLunatkm,  « I  wotdd  give 
niv  bt'st  quartet  for  a  pooil  razor,'  ami,  ruKhing 
otf  to  his  lodging,  fetched  his  own  pair,  which 
ho  pgreientad  to  Hftydn,  and  received  in  ex- 
einnge  his  newest  quartet,  which  is  often  called 
tbe  '  Kasinuesscr'  ^razor)  quartet  (Trautwein, 
No.  a). 

On  Sept.  28,  1790,  Princo  Nicolana  died — 
a  great  lotw  for  Haydn,  who  really  loved  him. 
He  left  his  CapeUmeMer,  on  oondition  of  his 
retaining  the  title,  an  annual  pension  of  1000 
florins,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  affection.  To 
tide  mm  hiti  guccesAor,  Prince  Anton,  added 
another  400  fluriua,  but  deprived  Haydn  of  his 
occupation  by  disiuiswing  the  whole  chapel,  except 
the  few  members  necessary  to  keen  up  the  ser- 
vices in  church.  Haydn  now  fixed  his  alnxle  in 
Vienna,  but  had  hardly  done  so  before  Salomon 
wpj^mnd  on  the  scene.  Ho  bad  ImtA  of  the 
Prince's  death  at  Cologne,  on  hie  way  to  Eng- 
land, and  immetliately  returned,  hoping,  now  that 
Haydn  was  free,  to  pcrHua<lo  him  to  visit  London. 
Haydn  could  no  longer  |i]ea<l  the  old  excuse  of 
unwillingness  to  leave  his  uuuiter,  so  he  gave 
way,  and  began  to  make  preparationn  tor  the 
jOom^.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  informed 
that  Ferdinand  IV,  King  of  Naples,  then  in 
Vienna  for  the  marriage  of  his  two  daughters, 
wished  to  MO  him.  Haydn  had  thought  of  visit- 
ing Kaplee  hi  1787,  and  the  King  was  well 
acquainted  with  his  music.  He  had  even  com- 
roiseionad  him  to  oompoee  Bevenl  oonoerted 
pieoee  fer  hb  fiivouiito  inilfimmt^  the  Vyre, 
Nevertheless  the  audience  was  put  off  several 
times,  and  when  it  did  take  plaoe«  and  Haydn 
mMBtod  his  eompodtloiiB.  the  King  add:  *The 
day  after  to-morrow  we  will  try  thtvm.'  Haydn 
teplied  that  he  was  to  start  for\EQgland  on  thai 
day.  'Whatl*  osdaimed  the  Kmg,  *and  70a 
promiso<l  to  come  to  Najilew  I '  He  then  indigo 
nantlv  left  the  room,  but  returned  in  an  hour, 
and»  naving  recovered  hie  temper,  made  Haydn 
nomile  t<)  visit  Napli'r*  <>n  his  return  from  Lon- 
aOD»  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his 
amhMaddr,  Frinoe  Ciwtdaeala,  Mid  eent  after 
him  a  valuable  tabati^re.  And  thus  Huydn  got 
over  a  great  turning-point  in  his  life.  Among 
those  of  whom  he  took  Icato  wae  hli  old  and 
dear  friend  Madame  fJenzinger.  [See  Karajak.] 
His  last  hours  in  Vienna  were  enlivened  by  the 
oompany  of  Mozart,  who  had  come  to  see  him 
off.  He  too  had  been  invited  to  London  in 
17'*^^)  and  had  only  declined  in  deference  to 
his  father's  wilhef.  His  father  waa  now  dead, 
and  Salomon  promised  him  a  Hjx'edy  opfM:»r- 
tunity  of  making  up  for  lost  time.  Too  late 
■gain— in  less  t£m  a  year  Monrt'a  eyea  were 
closed  in  death. 

To  the  compositions  of  the  period  1767-90, 
already  amtioiied,  mutt  be  addad  tba  follow- 
ing;— 
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amrie:-«beat  M|U-1S,  4,  0, 10,  t?.  9,  U;  4m<*  for 
Including  '  n  OI»-  etevkr  uxl  rteUn.  Mo*.  S-6  belt* 


tntto'  (fnr  k  plar).  'U  Chum,* 
'  The  Behooliiuuter.' '  LAodon.'  the 
Toy-iymi»h<iny.  bimI  1  tb«  *  Oifiifd ' ; 
■  Feld-pirticn '  fur  wind  tnilru- 
D«nt« :  mlnurtt  knd  allvinandt  (or 


oriflMl.  Um  re«t  kmngcineau; 
tmUler  piacM:  vtrtetloM  Xci*.  &,  4, 
Ctpriccio.  No.  S ;  K«tiUJ>l»,  So.  2 : 
'DUfcrrntm  prtltm  plM^s'  (Art»- 
r1»,  c>i>.  4«l;  Ml  M«»T.tni  r  K>  to  - 


lull  orclir»lr».  and  for  2  Ti'diii*  l»rr,'  T»rl»tl<iti»  ("f  4  Immls.  Iili 
aiwl  bM:  strtoK-tiuaricU.  e  cum- untjtcuinpinltloDuf  Um kind, eicept 


poMd  IWi  S  SiMo 
6  ditto  vamp^  iT7«: 
comp.  im.  dedlcstrd 
Or*  1x3  Poke  oT  Kuwl* 


1771} 
6  ditto 

to  the 
6  dHto 


Mriy  kitaaipu.  Of  Mai 

etefter-eoooeito*  and  < 
4  ooly  •!«  IndttiM  to  Bardali  sink 
cmtalofoe.  the  bett  ta  D  (ArtMte 


conip.  17-/.,  drr)tc«1ed  to  the  Kluc  i  iTf^i,  iK't  Iwlnit  amuutnt  the  num- 


if  l'nl^^i»  'Mlllto  rump.  ITW,  ftiid 
S  dltt4.i  cum  p.  ITVM.  d«a.  ti<  Mr. 
Toet  (Not.  l»-r.' ;  44  -  4»  :  S7  -  lu 
Hackal*!  icon-edlitok  ami  In  I**- 
len^  UllkM  oTtlMnMWt  Mtae- 
tita  of  vkftooi  fehda 
(tna  the  barrtnn  plecM:  t  dneti 
for  TloMn  and  **k>la;  piece*  fot 
flat*,  harp,  and  hit«;  17&  mm- 


Vijctil  «.Bip<»IUom— 12  Ue«l«r.  )3 
ditto  lAnarU).  urteral  iiufle  Lle- 
der :  aln  U-r  variaus  opera* ;  operM 
•  La  OanteHna.'  opeca  baSaatMi 
'  Lo  Spedale.'  diamma  glosoM 
0^m :  •  Vt  I  rwatricl.Mltto  niWi 
'  L'lnfrdelta  delon,'  tnirktUOnih 
'  L'Ioc«<ritr»  Impmvtio.'  draoiIBa 


p<*(tloci»  for  the  berrton,  t1i.  6  i{i.Kx«*<:nri);  "11  lJuri<l»d?Ualnna,' 


duet*  for  3  barjtonn,  M  lonatai  (or 
baiTtoD  and  oello,  IS  dhrertlmentt 
for  3  tMfTtoos  and  baat.  US  dl- 
TertlmetiU  far  baiytMk  *Mi»  sn 
baat.  17  raiiatloiw,  aad  S—mils 
for  barrUHi.  9  ftollM^  and  bata 


ditto  (IT77) :  '  !.*  Tera  Ooctanta. 
ditto  (fomp.  1777.  perf.  I771»; 
*  L'holadbablUta,'  axtoiMtMtral* 

email  osiMMi 

ma  ghMBMt  cnsiOi 
fedele'  07sn?)i  'Orlando  Fatadl- 


concerto*  fur  rtfln(a  and  wind  In- '  oo,'  dramma  eroleoinka  (17(9) : 


itrument*.  rit.  vloUn  9,  oelto 
duuble  batil.lrrr  S,Bnt*2. hom4. 

t' latter  araitc  In  chronolc«teal 
■tquaoea.  edition  Brritkopr  M 
Hirt*i:— tHoatrithrteiinaadeello. 

BaiM.  tr. »  a.  ti. «.  •,  n.  1^  10. 

U.  24,29,  Si\  SI,  th»  thw  lart  f..r 
flute  a»vJ  crllo.  •'•rijilav  >'<■•.  n.  1'.'. 
U. »;  9Ub  31,  -a-t^*!.  2,  32.  'j^.  IH. 


'Armhla.'  dramnk*  rn.lca  (17M); 
Incidental  muaie  to  tht  folWiwirn 
plajt,  ■  Der  Z«r«treut*.'  '  I>l*  Fcu- 
enbmnat,'  'llaadal,'  'OStt  ««■ 
BerUchtnaen.'  'KSnit  Usr.'  'Du 
ata««btaikBl*  Baa*.'  LaiUr.  ma* 
rlonctte  opera*—'  Oer  GStterrath  * 
iprrlud^  to  'IhUeman  und 
CI1  >.  '  ivr  Ilrxrnachabba*.' 


ruiTerfa,'  part  4,  VMo,  etc 

Leaving  Vienna  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  1 5, 1 790, " 
Haydn  and  Salumon  travelled  by  Munich*  BaaB» 
and  Brussels  to  Calais,  crossed  the  Chaanel  in 
nine  hours  on  New  Year's  Day,  179 1,  and  from 
Dover  proceeded  straight  to  London.  Haydn  first 

Eut  up  at  the  house  ot  Bland,  the  music-seller,  45 
[olbOTn,  but  soon  removed  to  roomB  pro  pared 
for  him  at  Salomon's,  18  Great  Pulteney  Street. 
Hera  ha  found  himself  tbe  object  of  eveiy  spe- 
dea  of  atlentioii;  amhatwadori  and  noblemen 
called  on  him,  invitations  poured  in  from  all 

auarten^  and  he  was  sonounded  by  a  circle  of 
le  moot  itfsthigtdahed  artists, 
whom  were  hie  younLT  cmmtryman  Clyrowetz, 
and  Dr.  Bumey,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
ooReqmideiiioe  with  Mm,  and  now  weleoued 
him  with  a  jnnrticil  effiiginn*.  The  Anacreontic 
Society,  the  Ladies'  Concerts,  the  Hew  Musical 
Fund,  tiw  Professional  OoBOorli,  and  all  the 
fither  miiHical  K(K'ietieH  eagerly  desired  his  pre- 
sence at  their  meetings.  Uis  quartets  and  sym- 
phonlci  wwo  perAmod,  PlMcnierotti  lang  hie 
cantata  'Arianno  a  Naxr>t<,'  and  he  was  enthu- 
siastically noticed  in  all  the  newspapers.  Before 
leaving  Vioona  Salomon  had  announced  his  sub- 
Bcri[)tion  concerta  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  for 
which  Haydn  was  engaged  to  compose  six  ^m- 
phoniea.  and  conduct  them  at  the  pianoforta.  The 
first  of  the  series  took  place  on  iSlarch  ri,  I79l» 
in  the  Hanover  S^juare  I{»K)in8.  The  orchestea, 
led  by  Salomon,  conBisted  of  35  or  40  performers, 
and  waa  placed  at  tbe  end  opponta  to  that  which 

>  InOi  knoim  la  Iks  tamy  if  lha  Thllhaimaie  ■oaMy  Si 
'I.«tterQ.'  recenOrimblMMdlaiemaadiiartabrlUetef^BMinesBkw 

I  Flnt  rlrrulatrd  Id  MS.  In  1778,  afterward*  printed  I 

rrprlntr.l  Ijy  Aiulri^ 
»  Atjilrr       latrly  r7pubU»h«^  a  On«  one  In  T>,  1781, 
«  ll  nrpriiil^t  lir  All  !r.   I.  r  •      ,  anil  witht 

recentl;  airanited  lor  4  hand*  by  Kleler-i(lrderB)aii& 

•  *  Vsrm  He  tbs  snivsl  «f  ths  ( 
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it  ooenpled  lattcriy.   The  Symphony  (Salomon, 
No.  a)  was  the  first  piece  in  the  second  part,  the 
pm^an  •tipolAiod  for  by  Haydn,  and  the  Adagio 
wai  cneorad — Tory  rare  occnrrenoe.*  Tlie 
Morning  Chronicle  givea  an  aniiii;iU*<l  description 
of  the  coDoert,  the  suooeis  of  which  waa  moct 
brilliaiii,  and  enannd  that  of  the  whole  mrim, 
Haydn's  iKiiffit  waa  on  M:iy       \   £200  was 
guaranteed,  but  the  receiptd  amounted  to  ^£350. 
M  eantfane  GalUni.  manager  of  tlie  King^  l%e- 
atre,  WM  trying  in  vain  to  obtain  a  lic<.iu  »>  fnr 
the  perfurmance  of  o{H3ra8.    Two  {uu-ticn  wi  ro  at 
imia  on  the  qnestion.     The  Prince  of  Wales 
espoused  the  cause  of  the?  Kiii!,''«  Tlicatre,  while 
the  King  publicly  declared  hin  ailhesion  to  the 
TMltheon,  and  pronounced  two  Italian  opera- 
houses  undeurable.  At  length  Gallini  was  clever 
enough  to  obtain  a  liceUBe  for  *  Entertainments 
of  Mutsic  and  Dancing,'  with  which  he  opened 
Uie  theatett  on  March  26,  with  David  aa  ten<v, 
u  baUet-Duuiter,  Haydn  ai  oompoeer, 
rici  as  comjKmer  and  conductor,  and  Salo- 
m  leoder — and  with  iheM  he  perfonned 
▼aiioaa  worlct  of  Haydn'a,  hidading  sympboniM 
and  f|uartetj«,  his  Chnrus   'The   Stonn '  (the 
words  by  Feter  Pindar,  '  Uark  the  wild  uj»oar 
of  ilw  w»vw*).  an  ItaUan  oateh  ftr  f  voicea, 
and  a  cantata  roinj>(>H<-d  for  David.    His  opera 
'  Orfeo  ed  Euridice,'  though  {mid  for  and  nearly 
completed,  was  not  periGrmed,  owing  to  the 
flulure  of  the  umlertaking.     During  the  time 
lie  was  coinjxjsing  it,  Haydn  lived  in  Lisson 
Qtove — then  absolutely  in  the  ooontry — where 
one  of  his  moat  frequent  vi^^itora  was  J.  B. 
Cramer,  then  20  years  old.    Ilia  »econd  benefit 
was  on  May  30,  at  the  n<]uest  of  Mno  ama- 
teurs of  high  position.   Haydn  gave  a  concert 
at  the  Hanover  S<]uare  Ilooms,  where  he  con- 
ducted two  of  his  Hvniphonies,  and,  for  the  first 
tune,  the  'Seven  Words'  (La  Fasnone  iostru- 
mentale),  afterwards  repeated  at  the  concert 
of  Ckinent,  thf   Ixiy-violinist,  and  elsewhere. 
About  this  time  he  was  invited  to  the  annual 
diuiier  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Mueieiaits,  and 
composed  for  the  <x,"oa.sion  a  march  for  orchestra, 
the  autograph  of  which  ia  still  preserved  by  the 
audety.   He  ahio  attended  the  Handel  Com- 
menmrntiitn  in  Westminster  AMxjy.    He  had  a 
good  placu  near  the  King's  box,  and  never  having 
beaid  any  performance  on  so  grand  a  scale,  was 
immenBely  impressed.     When  the  H.'ill.-bijah 
Chorus  rang  through  the  nave,  and  the  whole 
audience  rose  to  their  feet,  he  wept  like  a  child, 
•ndaimiqg, '  He  is  the  master  of  us  all.' 

In  the  first  week  of  July  he  went  to  the  Ox- 
ford Commemoration,  for  the  honoraiy  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Morion  oaofenod  ■(  Dr.  Bumey^s  sug- 
geitlon.  Tliree  grand  oonoerta  formed  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  entertainments;  at  the 
aacond  of  these  the  '  Oxford '  S3rmphooy '  was  {>er- 
fermed,  Haydn  giving  the  tempi  M  tlie  organ ;  and 
at  the  third  he  iip[M  irLil  in  hi:i  Doctor's  gown, 
amid  enthusiastic  appUu^.  The  '  Catalogue  of  all 


Graduates'  contains  the  eJitry,  '  Haydn,  .Tosteph. 
Composer  to  His  Serene  Highne»»  the  Prince  of 
Esterhazy,  cr.  Doctor  of  Music,  July  8,  1791/ 
He  sent  the  University  as  his  *  ezerciae  *  the  fol- 
low ing  composition' — afterwards  used  for  the  first 
of  the  '  Ten  Commandments,*  the  whoLe  of  which 
he  aei  to  CMHtta         lui  stay  in  London*, 


Oamn  ootMrtiaaj^  a  tn. 


I  Ha  had  ikiHa  •  mm 
0,17*7  or«« 


kcttlMtlsOa«l«er 


Tliy  tdlre,  O      II»r-in<.  -  nj,     ti      dl  -  ^ia". 


m —  — —   —  — 


On  his  return  he  made  several  excuriioos  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  stayed  five 
weeks  wtdi  Mr.  Bramey  (of  f  i  lx>mbard  Street)* 
at  his  country  house  1  3  niih^s  from  town,  whf  re 
he  gave  lessons  to  Miss  liratusey,  and  enjoyt^ 
the  rcjKise  of  country  life  in  the  midst  of  a  family 
circle  all  cordially  attached  to  him.  Meantime 
a  new  contract  was  entered  into  with  Salomoo, 
which  iir.\.  riled  his  obeying  a  pressing  hunnnons 
from  Prince  Esterhai^  to  a  great  f6te  tor  the  JSm* 
peror.  In  November  he  was  a  gui^et  at  twoOuOd* 
hall  bamiuets — that  of  the  outgoing  Lonl  Mayor 
(Sir  John  Boydell)  on  the  5th,  and  that  of  the  n«w 
one  (John  Hopkins)  on  the  9th.   Of  tbeae  enter- 
tainon  Tit^  bo  left  a  curious  account  in  his  diary.' 
In  the  same  month  he  visited  the  marionneUes 
at  the  Flantoodni  theatre  in  Savile  Bosr,  hi 
which  be  took  a  great  inten-st  from  old  asMxria- 
tions  with  £»terhiiz.    On  the  35th,  on  an  invi- 
tation fitom  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  went  Ut 
Oatlands,  to  vistit  tlie  Dnkf  of  York,  who  had 
married  the  Princess  of  I'rusaia  two  days  befiire. 
'  Die  liel>e  kleine'-^aho  Was  but  1 7— quite  woo 
Haydn's  heart  ;  »]\t'  >aug,  played  the  piano,  sat 
by  his  side  during  his  symphony  (one  she  IuhI 
often  heard  at  home),  and  huuuned  all  tlie  airs 
as  it  went  on.    The  Prince  of  Walea  played  the 
violoncello,  and  all  the  music  was  oiT  Haydn's 
composition.    Tliey  even  made  him  sing  his 
own  songs.    During  the  visit,  which  lasted  three 
days,  Hoppner  |>ainud  his  portrait,  by  thePrinee** 
command;  it  wa.s  cnirmvetl  in  1S07  by  F.^cius, 
and  iii  now  at  Hampton  Court  (Aute-rxMm,  No. 
9  20).  Engravings  were  also  pobHihed  in  London 
by  Schiavonetti  an<l  P.artolozzi  fn.nj  portrait* 
by  Guttenbrunn  and  Ott.  and  by  Hardy  fruta 
hie  own  eil-paittting.    Haydn  next  went 
Cambridge  to  see  the  University,  thence  to  Sir 
Patrick  Blake's  at  Langham,  and  afterwards  to 
tiw  hooae  of  a  Mr.  Shaw,  wimo  ho 


*  Hm  aMaiMPli.  Uw  tie  flT  OflHkvw.  b 

of  Iha  OMttMiuift       Minikfreund*  la 
S  ill  ■aumtlH  ofllir  prrvnl  TIhuiib* 

•  lat  nut  *  Bsf  liB  la  bwdoB '  p.  ur. 
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with  eVeiy  possible  mark  of  reapect  and  atten- 
tion.  He  layi  in  his  diary,  'lua. Shaw  i«  the 

tiiost  l>eatitiful  woman  I  ever  saw ' ;  an<l  w  lien 
quite  an  old  man  atill  pre^t^rveil  a  hbbun  which 
•M  had  tram  during  hiH  visit,  and  on  which 
his  name  was  embroitfert'd  in  ^lAd. 

The  directors  of  the  Prut'etuiional  Concerts 
had  been  for  eooM  tfana  endeavouring  to  make 
Haydn  break  his  engagements  with  Salomon  and 
Galiini.  Not  Buccet^iing,  tht-y  invitud  his  pupil 
Ignaa  Pleyel,  from  Strasaburg.  to  ooBdiiet  thflir 
conoerta;  bat  far  from  showing  any  s3rinptom8 
of  rivalry  or  hostility,  master  and  pupil  oon* 
tinned  the  beet  of  friends,  and  took  every  op- 
porituiity  of  displaying  their  attachment.  The 
Ppofawionals  were  first  in  the  field,  as  their  open- 
ing concert  took  place  on  Feb.  15,  1792,  while 
BaloaKn'e  wriea  did  not  begin  till  the  17th. 
Oyroweii  waa  SModated  witt  Haydn  aa  ooD)'* 
poser  for  the  year,  and  hU  works  were  as  much 
appreciated  ben  as  in  Fails.  At  these  oonoerts 
Baydn  prodnoed  symphonies,  dhrertlnienti  for 
concerted  instrument-^,  a  nottumo  for  the  ^mc, 
string  quartets,  a  clavier  trio,  airs,  a  cantata, 
•od  the  'Stonn*  dnrm  already  mentioiied.^ 
Ho  was  also  in  ^roat  n  [Uf^t  at  concerts,  and 
conducted  those  of  Barthelemon  (with  whom 
hatemed  aelose  friendship),  Haeslortbeplaafat. 
Jfine.  Mara  (who  sang  at  his  benefit),  and 
many  others.  Besides  his  own  annual  benefit 
Salomon  gave  *  by  desire*  an  extra  eoooert  on 
ijone  6,  when  ho  played  several  violin  solos, 
•ad  when  Uaydn's  &vourite  compositions  were 
^IWMlved  with  an  extasy  of  admiration.'  'Thus,' 
ioquot*'  the  Mornini,'  Chronicle,  'Salomon  finiahril 
his  sea^nri  ou  Wedncwlay  night  with  the  greatest 
^clat.'  The  concerts  over,  he  made  excursions  to 
Wind-^ir  (  ■a*<tle,  Ascot  Races,  an<l  Slough,  where 
he  stayed  with  Uerschei,  of  whose  domestic  life 
ha  ghraa  a  p>»**«Hii>f.  description  in  his  diary. 
The  only  non,  afterwanla  Sir  John  Herschel,  was 
then  a  few  months  old.  He  went  also  to  the 
meeting  of  the  Charity  Children  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  singing. 
*1  was  more  touclRxl,'  says  he  in  his  diary,  'by 
this  innocent  and  reverent  music  than  by  any  1 
ever  heard  in  my  life.'  The  somewhat  common- 
place double  chant  by  Jones  the  organist,  is 
quoted  in  his  diary.    [8ee  Joxss.] 

Amongvt  Haydn's  intimate  associates  in  this 

nwere  Bartolozzi  the  engraver,  to  whose  wife 
cdicatcd  3  Clavier  trios  and  a  sonata'  in  C, 
and  John 'Hunter  the  auxgeon  (who  begged  in 
vafai  to  be  allowed  to  remove  a  polypus  in  the 
nose  which  he  hud  inherited  from  his  mother), 
and  whose  wife  wrote  the  words  for  most  of  his 
la  Ei^fliah  eanaonets — ^the  flrat  dedicated 
to  her;  the  second  to  La^ly  Charlotte  liertie. 
Bnt  the  dearest  of  all  his  friends  was  Mrs. 
SdiRiatar,  a  lady  of  good  birth,  and  widow  of 
the  Queen*a  music-master,  John  Samuel  Sii'hroe- 
ter,  who  died  Nov.  I,  1788.    She  took  lessons 

I  ThI*.  hH  Snt  eompotUkm  to  Ei^lab  wordi.  brcum  ytrj  popuNtr  •* 

MiOfbrtoHuni  lii  rtnin  b.".  j'^-crc  iiimI  p«rU,  Dnitkoirft.  ^imri>rk.  rtc. 

1  ThU  fridit  i'>il<r-i'>l  liv  II .  I  iiiilGeld,  hu  oerer  b(«n  rifliitr-l  in 
Ocnmnr.  ll»jchi  »  miiurk  mi  It  '  N.>t  frt  u>  »»;  priiit'  l.'  Th« 
Adtclo  (Mtjr,  In  F.  U  often  i»prlnt"d  ••pnratriT,  bj  HolK  Vft'rt.  etc 
It  to  itna  MMln  br  SMnidAli  Dwimu  lu  hit '  Clauical  rncUM.' 
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from  him  on  the  pianoforte,  and  a  warm  feeling 
of  esteem  and  respect  sprang  up  betwestt  fhaBly 
which  on  her  Hide  ript-noi  into  a  pasnooatO 
attachment.  Haydn's  atlections  must  also  have 
been  involved,  for  in  his  old  age  he  said  onoe, 
pointing  to  a  packet  of  her  letters,  'TIiohc  are 
from  an  Kngltsh  widow  who  fell  in  love  with 
me.  She  was  a  very  attractive  woman  anil  still 
handsome,  though  over  sixty ;  and  had  I  been 
free  I  shoiUd  certainly  have  married  her.'  Haydn 
dedicated  to  Mrs.  Schroeter  three  Clavier-Trioe 
(Brettkopf  ft  Hartel,  Nos.  i.  2,  6).  In  the  2nd 
(Ff  minor)  he  adapted  the  Adagio  from  the 
Salomon-symphony,  No.  9  (Bb),  probably  a  br 
vourite  of  the  lady's.  A  noond  of  his  London 
j  admirers  deserves  mention.  Among  his  papers 
is  a  short  piece  with  a  note  saying  that  it  was 
j  'by  Mrs.  Hodges,  the  loveliest  woman  X  aver 
!  saw,  and  a  great  pianoforte  player.  Both  weida 
and  music  are  her»,'  and  then  follows  a  P.S.  in 
the  tremblinghand  of  his  latest  Uft^ '  Kequiescat 
in  pace!  J.  Baydn.** 

During  hh  ali.sence  his  wife  had  had  the  offer 
of  a  small  house  and  garden  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna  (Windmfihie,  73  kldne  Steingasse,  now 
19  Haydngasse,  then  a  retirtil  hp^t  in  the  4th 
district  of  the  Mariahilf  suburb),  and  she  wrote 
asking  hint  to  aend  her  tiia  nMttey  Ibr  it,  aa  it 
would  be  just  the  houwe  for  her  when  she  ba> 
came  a  widow.  He  did  not  send  the  money, 
bat  en  Us  return  to  Vknna  boq^t  added 
a  storey,  and  lifad  then  firam  Jan.  1797  till 
his  death. 

Haydn  left  London  towaida  the  end  of  Jona 

1792,  and  travelling  by  way  of  Bonn — where 
Beethoven  asked  his  opinion  of  a  cantata,  and 
Frankfort — where  he  met  Prince  Anton  at  the 
ctironatinn  nf  the  Emjteror  Francis  II,  reached 
Vienna  at  the  end  of  J  uly.  His  reception  was 
enthusiaatie,  and  all  were  eagnt  to  hear  Ida 
London  symphonies.  In  Dec.  1792  Beethoven 
came  to  him  for  iuhtructiou,  and  continued  to 
take  lessons  until  Haydn's  second  joum^  to  £n^ 
land.  The  relations  of  these  two  great  men  have 
been  much  misrepresented.  That  Haydn  had 
not  in  any  way  forfeited  Beethoven's  reqteet  la 
evident,  as  he  spoke  highly  of  him  whenever 
opportunity  offered,  usually  chose  one  of  Haydn*a 
themes  when  improvising  in  public,  scored  one  of 
his  *  quartets  for  his  own  use,  and  oar^ully  pie- 
served  the  autograph  of  one  of  the  l&i^ish 
symphonies.*  But  whatever  Beethoven's  early 
feeling  may  have  been,  all  doubts  as  to  hia  latest 
sentiments  an  aat  at  net  by  his  exdamatkn  on 
his  death  bed  on  seeing  a  view  of  Haydn's 
birthplace,  sent  to  him  by  Diabelli — 'To  think 
that  ao  gnat  a  man  should  have  been  bora  in 
a  common  paaiant'a  eottage  1  *  [Baa  BmiHOVW, 
p.  1996.] 

Again  faiTited  by  Salomon,  nnder  qieelal  atl* 

pulation,  to  compose  6  new  symphonies,  Haydn 
started  on  hia  second  journey  on  Jan.  19^ 

»  8m?  r<>hr»  •  Hsrdn  tn  London."  TIS-fflS. 

•  TnialM-  in,  v  .  rc  Xii.  a» ;  Itnrlhirtrii'j  MB.  b  In  UlC  po««eMt<m  tt 
AruHa.  Srr  Om  .-lUe  Cktalogue.  Su.  IV.;  k1v<:ii  lii  Ttiijer, 'OirorMV 
lO(ti«rhp»  Vrrrrichiil*.,'  p.  177. 

*  lio.  4,  £b>  loU  Muuag  BceUi«n«D'i  rauata»-fi«i«  CaUlocue,  Mu.  Ud 
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1^94.  Prince  Anton  took  a  reluctant  leave  of 
him.  ami  died  three  dava  aflt'r  he  left.  Thh 
time  Havdn  went  down  t^ie  Rhine.  ac<*nmpanied 
by  his  faithful  copyist  and  «er>'ant.  .Tnliann 
Elwler'  and  arrive<l  in  London  on  Feb.  4.  He 
tot»k  lodgings  at  No.  i  Bury  Street,  St.  Jamen'fl, 
probably  to  be  near  Mtb.  Schroeter,  who  lived 
in  James  Street,  Buckingham  Gate.  Nothing 
is  known  of  their  relations  at  this  time ;  Elssler 
could  have  given  infonnation  on  this  and  many 
other  points,  but  unlike  Uandel't  Smith  he  was 
a  mere  copyist,  and  none  of  Hajdn^s  biographers 
■eem  to  have  thought  of  »fij^jing  to  him  for 
pftrticulars  about  his  master,  tluraoli  he  lived 
till  1 843.— Haydn's  engagement  wtth  Salomon 
bound  him  to  compose  and  conduct  six  fronh 
■jnnphoniea ;  and  besides  these,  the  former  set, 
indndfa^p  the  'Snrprise,'  was  repeated.  Some 
new  quartets  are  also  mentioned,  and  a  quintet 
in  C  (luiown  as  op,  88\  which  however  was 
liw  brother  MiehaeT^  The  lint  oonoert  wae  en 
Feb.  10,  and  the  last  on  May  12.  At  one  of  the 
rehearsals  Haydn  surprised  the  orchestra  by 
riiowing  yomig  Smart  (aflerwardi  Sir  Geoif^) 
the  proper  way  to  play  the  drutns.  At  Haydn's 
benefit  (May  3)  the  'Military'  Symphony  was 
produced  for  the  first  time,  and  Dunek  and 
Viotti  jilayed  concertos.  The  latter  waH  also 
leader  at  Salomon's  benefit — a  proof  of  the  good 
understanding  between  the  two  violinists. 

During  his  second  visit  Haydn  h.vl  ample  \ 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Han- 
del's music.  Regular  performances  of  his  ora-  j 
torioe  t«iok  place  in  I>ent  both  at  Covent  Garden 
and  Drury  Lane ;  and  in  1 795  concerts  of  sacre«l 
masic,  interspersed  with  some  of  Haydn's  sym- 
phonies, were  given  at  the  King's  Theatre. 
Haydn  also  conducted  performaneee  of  his  sym- 
phouie8  ai  the  New  Musical  Fund  concerts. 
Among  his  new  aoquaintaDoea  we  find  Dngcmetti, 
wiio  nail  aooomfWQied  Banti  to  Londua  In  1 794, 
and  a  la<<ting  friendship  sprang  up  betwi  L-n 
Uaydn  and  that  good-natured  artist.  For  Bauti 
Haydn  c<>njp  isod  an  air*Noii  partir/  in  £  ^the 
recitUive  b<i^g[iiii^  'B«ranke*X  whidi  the  aai^  at 
his  benefit. 


Among  the  numerous  violiniaia  then  in  Lon- 
don—  Jamowick,  Janiewicz,  Cratner,  \'Vitti, 
Clement,  Bridgetower,  etc. — we  must  not  c«iiit 
Giartlini.  Though  nearly  80  yearn  of  age  he 
productMl  an  oratorio,  '  Ruth,'  at  Ranelagk.  aB'l 
even  played  a  concerto.  His  temper  was  fright- 
ful, and  he  showed  a  particular  spite  agaoax 
Haydn,  even  remarking  within  tJa  beeri^ 
when  urged  to  call  upon  him,  '  I  dont  wfol  la 
see  the  German  dog.'  Haydn  retorted  by  writai 
in  his  diaxy,  after  heHuig  him  plnj,  'Gianhai 
played  like  a  pig.*  After  tfie  eacerCioaa  ef  the 
season  Hay<ln  sought  refreshment  in  the  co-j^^r^. 
first  staying  at  &t  Charles  Bach'a  hooee  aesr 
^Taveri^  Abbe^t  in  Siuvejr.  In  -Snfitonibcr  ks 
went  with  Dr.  Burney  to  see  Raiizzini  at  lUth. 
where  he  passed  three  pleasant  cUfcj^  *Qd  vnte 
ft  eewNi  to  the  tmoripaen  wUcli  Kntmmi  M 
put  on  a  monument  in  his  garden  t.->  *  hi«  heft 
triend' — 'Turic  wae  a  faithful  do|(,  and  not  a 
man.*  He  abo  went  to  Taplow  with  8hi•^ 


i  tockiMlyuioetolM«Mittat«(Bfefeiiftvmrr8«.  the 
I  «r  JaHph  nMhw^  nwntate  at  DmmImM,  si  which  Haydn  «»• 
Joaeph  WM  k  n*i\re  uf  SUmU,  snS  miuk  coprM  to  rrinee 
■ilMliazr.    Hh  ehlliiren  iwra  UkM  Into  the  *ciMk|»] '  on  Ba^ln't 

n>cnninir:>datlon.  knd  tb«  (round  Mm,  Jobkmie*  (born  M  KliwtrsUiit 
17  •  I  V(l  the  whiilr  i>f  hit  life  wlUi  bim.  flnt  ucupytot  mad  Ofn 
gvti>Tkl  HTvant  iti>r|  hclotum.  Mr  nrrtmiimntnl  llt^iln  on  hl>  K>r<>nd 
Juiinte;  to  Umili^ii.  kint  t'-n  lt-.l  lilm  in  hi«  I»«t  yn.n  with  the  erwttctt 
CAie.  Despite  the  prurifiU  that '  uv  taui  !•  a  bcru  t«  bl*  rtkt.'  Hajdu 
wm  l»  llMlHr  a  BWHUrt  mttut  oT  ««iimltaa.idMi  h«  t*nM  to 
nrlhstirlietilMtlHM^lilaMirwMtaMT«dh««oaldrt«»witb  the 
cen*rr  before  hte  maMor'i  portrait,  m  If  II  wen  the  alur. 

Klwler  c^^p^^  a  lantf  amcnint  of  ilardo't  mnite.  partly  In  *mr«, 
partly  In  v|.iarat«  parti,  murh  vt  nhleb  U  now  tiraMiird  at  thn 
•«it.  v:ai'li  nl  llnyiln.  tlii>ugh  thfhamlw riling  of  the  two  arr  cwniiniii 
•llffrrcnt.  He  nurrlrod  bU  master  M  jeart  and  difd  at  VlPim*  Junr 
12,  lM:i.ln  the  MOufmetit  of  nni  flurini  which  IUj<lu  Uqu^atlird  l<i 
hlffi  a>  a '  true  and  boimt  ierraut.'  HI*  elder  brother  Juicro.  utxi- 
«t  Irterhai.  died  at  Vienna,  abo  tit  ists.  Jakaaa  aanM  Xtmm^ 
MsMer.  wbiMc  bnithen  Anton  and  aichaal  ««c  bvn^filsitn,  and 
the  jJTldf  <if  ih»  K-ii-rlm/*  '.rfli'stra.  Tram  thit  union  came  ili 
JOHANK.  b-iri  l-ii,'.  rti-d  rtiiTui-majiterat  the  HerllnTheatrr  Bo^al) 
lH7i;  <•.'  Tiii  Ki.-i:.  t«.ni  Ajiril  '•.  1»»>,  anil  iniKKASit^ii*.  hum  June  vS. 
IMO— all  n»iu'  -  (.(  VktiiiR.   lUith  dauKlitTi 

was  mule  I'  rau  ton  Uaruim  bj  the  Klnc  nf  rni'taia.  mirrled  I'riiic 
4Mbwl,  nd  dM  St  nana.  ltov.«i,lMi|  wblle  rniuMia.  better 
kiMMm  as  Fankt  KtaaiS.       aa<  of  tlw  ■nsiMt  dancer*  of  bar 

iviwaaonvj. 


and  with  Lord  Abingdon  visited  Lord  Aston  at 
Preston.  An  aneodote  of  this  time  ahows  the 
humoor  which  was  to  nalive  to  Mmyim,  and  ae 

often  pervatles  his  compositiona.  He  oompnsed 
an  apparNitly  easy  sonata  for  pianoforte  aad 
vioUn,  called  it  'Jaedb's  DNnai/  nnd  a«t  it 
anonymntisly  to  an  amateur  who  ppoft  ssevl  hizn 
self  addicted  to  the  extreme  U|^per  notes  of  the 
violin.  Thn  imf  it  iiiiiitn  pnrihnner  ime  rtaWgUrf 
with  the  op<>nint.r ;  here  was  a  compoeer  whe 
thoroughly  umlerstood  the  instrument !  but  as 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  mount  the  leddar 
higher  and  higher  without  any  chance  of  coeaini: 
down  again,  the  perspiration  burst  out  apoo  h» 
forehead,  and  he  exclaimed,  '  What  sort  of  1 
position  do  vou  call  this  t  thai 
whatever  of  the  violin.* 

In  1 795  Salomon  anmnmced  his  concerts  ntAet 
a  new  name  and  pUoe,  the  'National  Schoal 
of  Music,*  in  the  King's  Coneert-room,  reoentlr 
added  to  the  King's  Theatre.  Haydn 
engaged  as  oomnoaer  and  oondnetor  of  hii 
symphonies,  ana  Salomon  had  noOeeted  an 
p^eccflented  aasemblage  of  talent.  The  munc 
was  chiefly  operatics,  but  006  «r  even  two  sf 
Haydn's  symphonlea  were  given  i^nlarij,  the 
•Surprise'  being  a  spixrial  favourite  With 
regard  to  this  sympbonv  Haydn 
Gyrowetc,  who  happened  In  oall 
conipcwitiij;  tho  -Vndante.  that  he  intended  to 
startle  the  audience.  '  There  ail  the  women  viB 
scream/  he  nid  wilh  ft  laugh,  pointing  i»  the 
well-known  explosion  of  the  drtiuis.  'Ilia  fcH 
concert  was  on  Feb.  2,  and  two  extra  OHa 


were  given  on  May  ai  and  June  1, 

licin':r  Havdn'is  la^t  ap(^earance  before  an  En^i»h 
audience.'  His  last  benefit  waa  on  May  4,  wWa 
the  prognauna  coMfaied  entirely  of  his  weeks, 
except  the  concertos  of  Viotti  and  of  F^leTxlis 
the  oboist.  Banti  ssmg  his  aria  for  the  ft"^ 
time,  but  aooonling  to  his  diary  '  ahe  sang  vmf 
■canty.'  He  waa  greatly  plcaaod  with  thaaoeeM 

■  Tin  nW.  Wban  Um  andCf1akin«  fill«).  -^al  m  -n  o^nlti^u^  b 

parfnrm  Hardn'i  ijmftMum,  with  bis  p-.-iuukalcm,  at  lUoc 
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»f  thU  oonoert;  Um aadienoe  wm ft  cUiiiqgaiabed  I 
me,  and  tlie  net  reoclpto  amounted  to  £400.  *  It 

IB  only  in  England  that  <iti.'  oan  make  such  suma,*  ' 
36  remarked.   J.  £.  Cramer  and  Mme.  Doisek 
rave  ooDoeiia  toon  after,  at  whibh  Ktydn  ooU' 
lacted  hiH  own  sytrijihniiiee. 

During  the  lattor  months  of  Ui  stay  in  Lon- 
Ion  Haydn  wae  nraeh  dietiqgaidied  hf  tiie 

rourt.  At  a  c  ourt  rt  at  York  HOOM  the  pro- 
{Tamme  oonaiated  entirely  of  Ida  oompositiona, 
M  pfedded  at  the  pinnorarte,  and  Saloaion  was 

eader.  The  Kinp  and  Queen,  the  Princesses, 
iie  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Dukes  of  C'liuvnce  | 
ind  Qlooowter  were  present,  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales  presented  Havdn  t<>  the  King,  who,  in 
tpite  of  his  almost  exclusive  preference  for 
Handel,  cspresKed  giMt  interest  in  the  music, 
ind  presented  the  composer  to  tht?  Queen,  who 
>^'ged  him  to  idng  some  of  his  own  songH.  He 
>ras  also  repeatedly  invited  to  the  Queen's  con- 
certs at  Buckingham  H«)UBe  ;  and  Ixith  Kin^'  and 
^ueen  expressed  a  wish  that  he  should  remain 
n  England,  and  spend  the  summer  at  Windsor. 
Baydn  replied  that  he  felt  hound  not  to  desert 
Prince  Esterhacy,  and  was  not  inclined  entirely 
X)  fiiniake  his  own  country.  As  a  ^larticuhur 
nark  of  eateem  the  Queen  pieaented  lum  with  a 
xipy  of  the  seore  of  Handel's  PMdon-mudc  to 
Brockes'i  words.  He  was  freonently  at  Carlton 
House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  (a  pupil  of 
I^rosdiU's  on  the  cello,  and  fond  of  taking  the 
3asB  in  catches  and  glees  1,  ha<l  a  regidar  concert- 
tuaukf  nnd  often  played  his  part  in  the  ovchestra 
irlth  the  Didtee  of  Cmnlieriaad  (viola)  and  Glou- 
>  ht.  r  (violin\  In  179.^  he  pave  many  musical 
parties,  an<i  at  one  which  took  place  soon  after 
sb  nutfriage  (April  8)  the  Pnnoesi  ef  Wales 
:>l.iyeil  tlie  pianoforte  and  sang  with  Haydn, 
who  not  only  oonUocted  but  aang  some  of  his 
nni  songs.  He  attended  at  Oarlton  Hoose  36 
.imcs  in  all,  but  like  other  mnrfmns  fotmd  much 
litficulty  in  getting  paid.  After  waiting  loiu;  in 
rain  he  eent  in  a  bill  fbr  leo  gniiMai  wom 
Vienna,  which  was  immediately  discharged  by 
Parliament.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  do- 
naiid  was  modeniei. 

Encourage<!  by  the  raoee—  of  the  'Storm,* 
Haydn  umlertook  to  compose  a  larger  work  to 
English  words.  Lord  Abingdon  suggested  Need- 
lum's  'Invocation  of  Xepturic,'  an  .idaptation  of 
»<>mo  poor  verses  prefixed  to  Stkieu  a  'Mare 
'lausum,'  but  he  made  little  prt^^st*,  probably 
inding  his  acquaintance  with  English  too  limited, 
riic  only  finished  numbers  are,  a  bass  m]o, '  Nor 
»n~  I  think  my  suit  is  vain,'  and  a  chorus,  '  Thy 
p^t  endeavours  to  increa«e.'  The  autograph  is 
n  the  British  Museum.'  Haydn  received  parting 
pftjs  from  ClementifTatterHall,  and  many  others, 
>ne  being  a  talking  parrot,  which  realistd  1400 
liirins  after  his  death.  In  i  S04  he  received  from 
jardiner  of  Lrfoester  •'ix  pairs  of  cotton  stockings, 
nto  which  were  worked  favourite  themes  from 
lis  music. — His  retnm  was  now  inevitable,  as 
Prince  Est'-rhazy  hod  written  some  time  before 
that  he  wished  his  chapel  reconstituted,  with 
Hajdn  again  tm  its  eoodnetor.  • 
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I  The  ffecood  visit  to  London  was  a  brilliant 
saeoess.    He  returned  from  it  with  increased ' 

1)owers.  unlimitetl  fhoie^  and  a  competence  for 
ife.  By  concerts,  leesciM,  and  symphonies,  not 
oomiting  his  other  oompesitions,  he  had  again — as 
before — made  £  I  2CX>,  enough  to  relieve  him  from 
all  anxiety  for  the  fiiture.  He  often  said  after* 
wards  that  it  was  not  tID  he  had  been  in  England 
that  he  became  famous  in  Germany,  by  which  he 
meant  that  though  his  reputation  was  high  at 
home,  the  B^iah  were  the  flnt  to  giwhim  pablle 
homage  and  lilteral  remunermtion.  His  diary  oon> 
I  tains  a  list  of  the  works  composed  in  London.  To 
thoae  already  mentioned  we  must  add — 

4  hymm  fbr  TMcnairw  'rkfo>]AMa(teii:  fMnnonte  aai  SMMt> 
chtal  I-wlmoSr':  waogt  loc  GsMnI IpntowiU  to  1M  SeoMh  tmm  Itt 

tad  otban:  n  Lletlcr— one  wtUi  Xapl#r  the  ixibll^ri  •  ifm- 
orcbcMral  aeeoaipwiliDent :  ari*.«  plinnl'-riiiicrrtjuUe  Iti  a  ttui- 
for  I)«vl>l.  i^tirnorft  Bftiill.  ux)  MIm  turm> ;  Udlrertlmentl :  ui  (•rc-riure 
I'oiilr.  »u<l  HKKlwr  wllh  orcli"lr»l  for  twkHnoii'i  •  Wlinlvir  Cutlc' 
■ccrmtpMiliiMnt: 'OtnaedilTulce.'  (CovcDl  G«rd«n);  4  niArchM;  34 

th«  Iflte,'  wwdi  b7  Mr*.  Kbktit.  a'anm  in  Tim.  known  w  oputi  sai 
truad  air;   'The  ipirtt'*  mac'  74,  dadieated  to  Count  AfpoSflt 

(fih»ke»pe»r«'»wi>r'l!<).  theTcnl'iira-  f^mdoo  tn<i  I  »rli  tiillkmt.  Vo*. 
muiiluxnit*  tet  111         in,  '^'-741;  an-l  10  ivUmiiturt- 

canon  in  an  album;  6  KnvUth  fur  Brwkrip.  I*Te»tim.  MIm  Jau*oa, 
MMCi;  13  CUfulMadtt  let:  Her-  etc  lo  the  IntemI  liiilima 
maldli  mok:  La  meiDatls;  Pa*-  Hardn'i  flnt  and  Mcond  fWta  t» 
umtei  IlMpaIr:  nesdiifl  pate  t  Loadoo  ha  cooKiaaad  the  And«iit« 
riitallty.  Sitil  M( :  flsUor'i  tone :  In  P  ntnor  with  «ai1atk>B*.  nnr  of 
TIm  Waadenrr:  Srmpathy :  ftic  hi«  0ti<^t  wnrki.  dedicated  tn  Mllr. 
navar  toU  her  )oT« :  )liercioi!  eyn  :  l'l<';rr,  11  Kedouten  Mlnuni  tud 
Content):  'l>r.  H»rrlrijrt<in  »  t  imi-  VI  Trijtwh-  Tanie  for  tb«-  b^nrfii 
pllmem.' ^-iiitf  iilsnn  »co..m-  <if  til.- Aril»t»' Whtofra'Fuiiil.  Ttif 

panlmait.  In  tvdIj  U>  Tcnes  and  jtiaionuKi  iiriii|ih«lV     SV  (No.  Ui; 
mmle  addfctiad  le  UsrSn  hr  Pr.jtws  wilKw  Is  ViillSSlsMfc 
Harincton:  13  ImIM>  tor  Ufd| 

Haydn  Idt  London  August  15,  1795,  and  tnip 
veiled  bv  way  of  Hamburg,  lit  rlin,  and  Dresden. 
So<ju  afu>r  bis  return  a  pleu-.-tnt  surprise  awaited 
him.  He  was  taken  by  Count  Hamoh  and  a 
genial  party  of  noblemen  and  gentleman,  first  to 
a  bmall  peuiuHula  formed  by  the  Leitba  in  a  park 
near  Kohrau,  where  he  found  a  monument  and 
bust  of  himself,  and  next  to  his  birthplace.  Over> 
come  by  his  feelings,  on  entering  the  humble 
al;<Kle.  Haydn  stooped  down  and  kissed  the  thres- 
hold, and  then  pointing  to  the  stove,  told  the  com- 
pany that  it  was  on  that  very  spot  that  his  career 
as  a  musician  liegan.  On  the  i^'th  December  he 
gave  a  concert  in  the  small  Redoutensaal,  at  which 
three  of  his  London  syon phonies  were  {ler formed, 
and  Beethoven  played  either  his  first  or  second 
clavier-com^rto.  At  this  time  he  lived  in  the 
Neumarkt  (now  No.  a)  which  he  left  in  Jan. 
'797  ^o'"  houtte  in  the  suburlm.  He 

now  only  went  to  Eiwmstadt  fur  the  summer 
andantnnm.  DowntoiSeahealwvTihadanew 
mass  ready  for  Princess  Esterhazys  name-day, 
in  September.  (Novello.  Nos.  2, 1,  3,  16,  4,  6.)^ 
To  these  years  bdong  severs]  otiiercaaipoeitionB — 
A  cantata, '  Die  Erwiihluiig  ciues  Kuiiellmeisfcrs,' 
oomi>osed  for  a  club  meeting  regularly  iu  the 
evenings  at  the  tavern  *mm  Schwanen,*  in  the 
Neunwrict.*  Incidental  nmsic  fiw  *AUM,*  » 

I  ifdbt  wm  ttm»**  vm*tm        micshI  tiM*rin>. 
lniiMiM«.*  bMMM  In  the  Atam  iIm  *nmt  sf*  Iniradwvd.  Wo.  S 

wa»  eompi'nH  IWT:  known  In  England  a«  th'  ltii|M-r<iil  Jl»»«.  Iwt  In 
(iernMmy  a»  •  Die  XelsoiuaeMe.' be«au»e  It  l«  «*UI  t..  'ix\f  t>crfi  i>rr. 
fi>rn>»-(l  ilurliie  Selson'i  rHt  t"  Klvii«ta<lt  In  i»<«i.  u-  ukrd  tiajiln 
f..r  hiv        Aiu[  jrave  him  lil>  ■^u  ^  M  "  ■  i 'li  ..i  i-iclmip'. 
'  Miirli  rrequciited  In  later  jemn  bjp  I'eethuTcn  (wk  tilii  lalirn  to 

7m-.ka)ii.  itmtllMMWSStttesSnntsniittblNinlNrtfCtMb 
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tragedy  a4iaptcd  from  the  EogUah  of  Cowmettdow, 
jind  j>frfHmie«i  onco  in  1 795  at  SchickanocK-r'H 
Theatre  in  *  Vienjw;  *  fino  churun  in  the  old 
Itolbn  style.  *  Non  nobl**  Ddmine,*  pt  rha)>8  sug- 
^Wted  by  I^yrd'a  cunon  which  he  heartl  ho  oft«n 
mLiHulon;  »  gnnd 'Te'Deum,' oompogeU  iboo; 
•nd  the  *  Seven  Words,'  rewritten  tor  Toloee,  and 
fr-st  ]»(  rfi>nin  (l  Eisenftwlt,  Oct.  1797.  Instni- 
juf uuU  muaic — (.'lavior-triue,  Ureitkopf  &  Uiiitel. 
Noe.  18,  19,  ao.  dedicated  to  MnosH  Marie 
Kst'-rh  izy ;  I,  J,  fi.  t<»  Mrx.  Schroeter  :  t,,  4*,  5.  Ut 
liariukuuu;  1  15^  tu  AIllu.  Madehikiuu  dn  Kure- 
btok  :  vhMinqMrted  by  Prince  Eaterliaxy  in  1 803 
to  compom  a  sonata  for  the  wife  of  Marshal 
Mureau,  Haydn  arranged  this  trio  an  a  duet 
for  chivier  and  violin ;  and  in  that  form  it  waa 
ubUahed  years  after  as  his  'demii  re  Sonate.* 
'm  sonata  (Breitk.  ft  Hiirtel,  No.  i ),  dedicated 
to  Mile.  Kui/.l«ik;  6  «tring-<juartc't»,  known  aa 
Op.  75  and  76,  dedicated  to  Count  Erdody ;  and 
S  ditto,  op.  77.  dedicated  to  Prinoe  Lobkowltt. 

Durinii;  bin  vi»itH  Hay<ln  bad  often  envied 
the  English  their  '  God  save  the  King/  and  the 
war  wifii  Vnno9  having  qnlclMinod  Ina  dasirs  to 
provide  the  [M-'iple  with  an  adt<iu;it<-  e\[in  >sion 
of  thtjtir  hdeiity  to  the  throne,  he  dutenniue«l  to 
MMnpose  a  national  anthem  for  Austria.  Hence 
arf>f»e  *Gott  erhallt;  Franz  <Ien  Kaiser,'  the  mont 
•pillar  i>t  all  bii*  Lictkr.  Haydn's  friend, 
reiberr  van  Swieten,  8ll;;^'eHted  tlie  idea  to  the 
Prime  Minist^-r,  <!raf  von  Saurau,  and  the  poet 
Hauiichka  wan  couuuifwioned  to  write  the  words, 
which  Haydn  srt  in  January  1797.  On  the 
£u{M>ror*a  birtbdav,  Feb.  1 3,  the  air  was  sang 
itotiltaneoaslj  at  the  national  theatre  iii  Vienna, 
and  at  all  tin-  principal  theatr^-s  in  the  provinces. 
(See  Empbuob's  Uvmn.]  This  strain,  almost 
tablime  in  lit  duplicity,  and  so  devotional  in 
its  cliarartar  that  it  in  iixed  u  hynin-tune, 
faithfully  icflcots  Haydn's  feelings  towards  his 
■ovBrelgis.  It  WM  hi*  fiivourite  work,  and  to> 
wards  the  cIoko  of  his  life  b»'  nfttii  consokd  bim- 
solf  by  playing  it  with  great  expression.  He  also 
inttodoccil  a  net  of  mastariy  Tariations  on  it  into 
the  Ho-calk*!  '  Kaiserquartett '  (No.  77). 

High  OS  his  reputation  alre»ly  was,  it  ha<i  not 
reached  its  culminating  point.  This  was  attained 
by  two  works  of  his  old  «ge.  the  *  Creation '  and 
the  '  Seasons.'  Shortly  before  his  departure  fnjm 
London,  Salomon  offered  him  a  poem  f  ir  mus  c, 
which  had  been  compiled  by  Lidley  from  Milton's 
*  Paradise  Lost  *  before  the  death  of  Handel,  but 
not  used.  Haydn  took  it  to  Vienna,  and  wht-n 
Fkwherr  van  Swieten  suggested  hia  oom|)Oking  an 
oratorio,  bo  banded  Mm^e  poem.  Van  Swieten 


tran>*Ijvt4'd  it  with  con^idcrni'lt,-  alU'rations,  and 
a  sum  of  500  ducats  was  guaranteed  by  twelve 
of  the  principal  nobility.    Haydn  set  to  worit 

with  the  greatest  ardour.     *  Never  was  1  so 

'  TIm  mwic  WM  raoumpuwd  in  ITM  bot  nercr  uied.  and  Um  'Chor 
teMiMu'fwaM'si 
MOK 

•  ItmaiS  paitola  IMirJltodemMw^i 

•  nm pebMN* felMM* by  BfelUiavl * mnrL 

•  m«  KetMielMohn't  l«ll*r  to  BabMca  IMHchlel  {Tth  Vm.  Tnt 
tn  pUjed  Htydn't  trio  In  0.  sad  ft  ertiyfcuJj  «on<l*rtn«  Uiat  mnj- 
tblns  v>  Una  «ru  In  FzUteDMi  Wd  |tt  BiMuift*  UAxMl  fOutti  it 
|oii»  «k-.>'' 


pk)us,*  he  Ba3ra,  'm  when  composing  the  CreatSoa. 
I  knelt  down  every  day  and  praye«l  God  to 
strengthen  me  for  my  work.'  It  was  hist  given 
in  private  at  die  Smwanenberg  palace,  on  the 
a9th  and  30th  of  April,  179S;  and  in  public 
on  Haydn's  name-day,  March  19,  1799,  at  the 
Natieiial  Theatre.  The  noblenen  previously 
mentione<l  |>aid  the  exjienses.  and  hau<led  over 
to  Haydn  the  entire  pn)cot.'<Is,  amounting  to 
4,000  florins  (£320).  The  impression  it  piO> 
(iticed  was  extraordinary ;  ibu  whole  atitlicmx*  w&y 
deeply  movud,  and  Haydn  c<  >utV-aiieil  Lh»t  he 
could  not  deaoribo  aensations.  M>im  mo- 
ment,* he  said,  '  I  was  as  cold  as  ioe,  the  next 
I  seemed  on  fire.  More  than  once  I  was  afraid 
I  should  have  a  stroke.'  The  next  performance 
was  given  by  the  Tonkunstler  Soeietat^  Haydn 
conducting.  Once  only  be  eondaeted  it  ontiods 
Vienna— Maich  9.  1^00,  at  a  grand  j^rfonnance 
in  the  palaoo  at  Ofou  before  the  Archduke  Pai*> 
tine  Joseph  of  Hungary.  No  sooner  waa  the  soaie 
engravetl  (iSoo),  than  the  'Creation'  w.-is  i>er- 
formed  everywhere.  Choral  societiee  were  founded 
ftr  the  express  purpoes,  and  its  popularity  was 
for  long  eijuallexl  only  by  that  of  the  '  Messiah.' 
In  London  Ashley  and  Salomon  gave  rival  per- 
formanoe»«,  the  former  oil  ICarch  3$,  iSoc.  at 
Covent  Garden,  the  latter  on  April  21.  in  th>- 
concert-room  of  the  King's  Theatre,  with  Mara 
and  Dussek  in  the  principal  parts,  and  a  concerto 
on  the  organ  by  Samuel  We^iley.  In  the  English 
provinces  it  was  first  performed  by  the  Three 
Choirs — at  Woroeater  in  1800,  Hereford  in  iboL, 
and  Gloucester  in  iSoa^In  1799  Haydn  eap 
tared  into  relations  with  B»ritkopf  ft  Hiirtel,  and 
edited  the  1 2  Vi»lM.  in  red  covers  which  formed 
for  long  the  only  foUeolioii  of  bis  works  flor  d» 
Tier  and  far  voice. 

Ah  hoqh  as  the  'Creation'  was  finished.  Van 
Swieten  persuaded  Haydn  to  begin  another 
oratorio,  wlrich  he  had  adapted  from  ThomaoD's 
St  juson**.  Ho  consented  to  the  proposition  with 
reluctance,  on  the  ground  that  his  powers  wer« 
failing ;  hot  he  biina,  and  In  spite  of  his  ob- 
jections to  certain  pa««ige«  as  unsuited  to  nius'c 
(a  point  over  which  he  and  Van  Swieten  nearly 
quarrelled^  the  work  as  a  whole  intert-«>ted  him 
much,  and  was  Bi)«edily  completed.  Tlie  tin-t 
jierformancett  Uxtk  place  April  34  and  27,  and 
May  I ,  at  the  Schwarzenberg  palace.  On  May  99 
he  conducted  it  for  his  own  benefit  in  the  large 
Redoutensaal,  and  in  December  handed  over  the 
score.  a8  he  had  that  of  the  '  Creation,'  to  the 
Tonkunstler  Societat,  which  has  deriveid  »  mc^ 
manent  income  from  both  works.  Optaicae 
are  n  >w  divided  as  to  the  respective  value  of 
the  twOf  but  at  the  time  the  suooeas  oC  the 
'SeaMma*  fiiUy  eqmdied  that  of  the 
and  even  now  the  youthful  freshness  wldeb( 

racterises  it  is  very  striking.   The  1  

ever  waa  too  grant;  aa  he  often  said  nflin  wida, 
'  The  Seasons  gave  me  the  finishinij  stmke.*  On 
r>ec.  26,  he  conducted  the  'Seven  Word*' 

for  the  hospital  fund  at  the  Ked<nitenKaaI.  bol 
it  was  luK  l.'nf  pnlilir  exertion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  aeked  tu  conduct  the  '  Creatioo' 
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mt  Eisenstwlt,  but  declined  on  the  score  of  wcnk- 
nesa ;  and  indeed  he  whh  failing  rapidly. 
works*  con)p«>Med  after  the  '  Seasons*  are  very  few, 
the  chief  being  some  vocal  (|uartetB,  on  which 
h«  Mt  ft  high  value.  In  thef^e  hi*  devotional 
faaHny  ot>iiie8  out  Htronu'lv,  ill  '  Ht'jT  dtr  du  nnr 
dftft  Csben,'  '  I>u  bikt'a  dem  Kuhra  und  Ehre 
gebobxwty*  Mid  «Der  Greia'— •  Hin  int  alle  tneine 
Krafi.*  In  i8oa  ftad  3  he  harmonised  and  wrote 
ftooouoMrimeate  fbr  *  nnmber  of  Scotch  songs, 
for  wUdi  lie  noeiT«d  500  florina  frnm  Whyte  of 
Bdinbmgh.  TUa  pleaeed  Um  h»  mooh  that  he  ia 


IIS 


said  to  have  expressed  his  pride  I'ti  tin  work  as 
one  which  would  long  preserve  his  memory  in 
Scotlnnd.  He  also  arranged  Welikftiri  (Pkvaton; 
41  No».  in  3  \  nh.)  aud  Irihh  airs,  but  the  latter 
he  did  not  complete,  and  they  were  undertaken 
by  Beethoven.  One  of  hia  uwt  strtng^-qoarteta 
(Tmutwein  s^^  luw  two  movement*  (diupltte.  the 
'Andante'  and  the  'Minuet';  in  despair  oi 
finishing  it,  in  1806,  he  a<lded  the  first  tew  ban 
of  'l>ur  Grein'  as  »  c  >ii(  liiHion.'  He  had  these 
same  bars  priuUxi  ati  a  cord  iu  answer  to  friends 
vho  cnqoind  after  him.* 


Molto  Adayio 


 1  f  m~-f 

t  ■  ■  ■■         ■  1 

ini       JTto     mat'k  MciM 

f  •  5  m  1 

Joseph  Haydn. 


Haydn*«  last  yean  were  passed  in  a  oontfnnal 

etruci^le  with  the  infirmities  of  age.  relicvi-il  by 
occasional  gleams  of  aunahine.  When  in  a 
huppy  mood  he  would  unlock  his  cabinet,  and 
exhibit  to  his  intimate  friin'lH  the  t»oiivenirM, 
diplonuM,  and  valuablea  of  all  kinds  which  it 
eontftined.  This  often  led  him  to  qMak  of  the 
events  of  his  life,  and  in  this  way  Grif'ini,'er, 
Biai^  Bertuch,  Car|)aai,  and  Neukonun,  became 
•cqnainted  with  many  detaila.  Haydn  dao 
rw!tived  dthiT  vihitors  who  cannot  have  faili  d  tr> 
give  him  pleasure;  such  were  Cherubim,  the 
AVM  Vogler,  the  Weber  IWmily,  Baillot,  Mme. 
Pigot  the  pianist,  Pleyel,  Hii  rt  v.  G.ins!i:u'hfT, 
Hummel,  Nisle,  Tomasohek,  lieichardt,  Ittland  ; 
his  fluthfbl  friends  Mmei.  Aomhammer,  Kurs- 
beck,  and  Spielmann,  the  Princess  Estorhazy  w  ith 
her  son  Paul — who  all  came  to  render  )i>>niH.^e 
to  the  old  man.  Monii'a  widow  did  not  fnr^et 
her  hi.'sband's  l>est  frieml.  and  her  son  W>>lff,':ini,'. 
then  14.  be^geil  his  blessing  at  his  first  public 
coiioert»  in  Theatre  an-der-Wlen,  on  April  8, 
1805,  for  which  he  had  e<<mpo»ed  ft  Cfftntfttft,  in 
honour  of  Haydn  s  73rd  birthday. 

After  ft  long  sedusiMi  Hftydn  appeared  in 
public  for  the  last  time  at  a  remarkable  per- 
fonnance  of  the  'Creation'  at  the  University  on 
Meidl  2jt  1808.  He  was  carried  in  his  arm- 
dklir  to  ft  jilac'  niiK^n'.,'  the  fir^t  ladies  of  the 
,  and  received  with  the  warmest  demonstra- 
flf  welonoM.   SnOeri  oondncted.  At  the 


words '  And  there  was  light,*  Haydn  was  quite 
overcame,  and  |>ointing  upwanls  exclaimed,  *  It 
Cftme  from  thence.'  As  the  performance  went 
on  his  agitation  became  extrune,  and  it  waa 
thought  better  to  take  him  home  after  the  first 
part.  As  he  was  carried  out  people  cf  the 
highest  ranlc  thitnured  to  talie  leaye  of  him.  and 
Beethoven  fervently  kip*e<l  his  hand  and  fore- 
head. At  the  door  he  paused,  and  turning  round 
lifted  np  his  hands  as  if  in  the  act  of  UesMng. 

In  Vrhvc  Nii  olaus  ha<l  augmented  hU 

salary  by  300  tlurins,  and  in  1806  added  another 
600— maldbig  hit  whole  emolument  a,*.^oo  florins 
(£200) — besides  paying  his  d  x  t-ir's  bills.  Tliia 
increase  in  income  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
Haydn,  as  he  had  long  eeraestly  desired  to  help 
his  many  poor  relations  during  his  life^  and  to 
leave  them  something  after  his  death. 

To  one  who  loved  his  country  so  deeply,  it  was 
a  sore  trial  to  nee  Vienna  twice  oocupietl  by  the 
enemy — in  1^05  and  1809.  The  second  time  the 
city  was  bombarded,  and  the  first  shot  fell  notftr 
from  his  residence.  In  his  infinn  condition  this 
alarmed  him  greatly,  but  he  called  out  to  his 

I  Pedlotted  to  «'outit  Mkurlee  d*  Trim.  H^j^n  (it*  It  to  Urte- 
■tnaw  ailBS. '  It  U  HIT  l*ot  dUU.  ftod  not  unUka  BMb* 
.*  'riad  for  mr  a  mr  ttraugtbt 


'Art  what  thou 
UUiii^  to  tht 
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Bervants,  'Children,  don't  be  frightened ;  no  harm 
can  happen  to  you  while  Haydn  is  by.*  The  last 
vi«»it  he  receive^!  on  his  death-bed  (the  city  being 
then  in  the  occupation  of  the  French)  was  from 
a  French  officer,  who  sang  '  In  native  worth  * 
with  a  flepth  of  expression  doubtless  inspired  by 
the  occasion.  Haydn  was  much  moved,  and 
embrace«l  him  warnily  at  parting.  On  May  36, 
1809,  he  called  his  servants  round  him  for  the 
last  time,  and  having  been  carried  to  the  piano 
solemnly  jilayeU  the  Emperor's  Hymn  three 
times  over.  Five  days  afterwards,  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  31st,  he  expired. 

On  June  15  Mozart's  Requiem  was  performed 
in  his  honour  at  the  Schottenkirehc.  Amongst 
the  mourners  were  many  French  officers  of  high 
rank ;  and  the  guard  of  honour  round  the  cata- 
falque was  oomi)oi»ed  of  French  soldiers,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Bilrgerwehr.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Hundsthurm  churchyard,  outside  the  lines, 
close  to  the  suburb  in  which  he  lived,  but  his 
remains  were  exhumed  by  command  of  Prince 
'  Esterhazy,  and  solemnly  re-interred  in  the  upjier 
paritth  church  at  Eisenstadt  on  Nov.  7,  1820.  A 
simple  stone  with  a  Latin  inscription  is  inserted 
in  the  wall  over  the  vault — to  inform  the  passer- 
by that  a  great  man  rests  below. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  the  coffin 
was  opened  for  identification  before  the  removal, 
the  skull  was  missing:  it  had  been  stolen  two 
days  after  the  funeral.  The  one  which  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  Prince  anonymously  as 
Haydn's,  was  buried  with  the  other  remains ; 
but  the  real  one  was  retained  and  is  at  present 
in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  a  celebrated 

fthysician.  Hie  grave  at  Vienna  remained  aljiso- 
utely  undistinguished  for  5  years  after  Haydn's 
death,  till  1814,  when  his  pupil  Neukomm  erected 
a  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription,  which 
contains  a  5 -part  Canon  for  solution. 

HAYDN 

KATfS  MDCCXXXII 
OBIIT  MDCCCIX 
CAN.  AENIGM.  QOIIfQCE  .  TOO. 
kJ  LJ 

r  ^  f  ftp 

nua  otn  -  -  -  nU        stu    -    -  rt--ar 

D.  D.  D. 

DtBcip.  Eius  Neukom  Vindob.  Redux. 

MDCCCXIV. 

This  stone  was  renewed  by  Graf  von  Stock- 
hammer  in  1842. 

As  soon  as  Haydn's  death  was  known,  funeral 
Ber^'ices  were  held  in  all  the  principal  cities  of 
Euro|M:.  In  Paris  was  performed  a  sacred 
cantata  for  three  voices '  and  orchestra  (Breit- 
kopf  &  H artel)  composed  by  Cherubini  on  a  false 
rvp>rt  of  his  death  in  1805.  It  wa»  also  given 
elsewhere. 

>  Xo.  133  U)  Cherublttt'*  own  CatftlogiMw 


During  his  latter  yean  Haydn  was  made  an 
honorary  member  of  many  institutions  —  the 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Stockholm 
(1798);  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  Lay  bach 

(1800)  ;  the   Academy  of  Arts,  Amstertiam 

(1801)  ;  the  Institut  (i8oj),  tl»e  *  Con>tervat*»ire 
de  Musique'  (1805),  and  the  'Socit-t^  academ- 
ique  des  enfans  d'Apollon'  of  Paris  (1807).  He 
also  received  gold  medals  from  the  musicians  who 

Eirfonued  the  Creation  at  the  opera  in  Paris, 
ec.  24,  1800,  and  from  the  Institut  (1802); 
the  '  Zwolffache  Biirgermedaille.'  Vienna  (1803) ; 
from  the  professors  of  the  '  Concert  des  Amateurs* 
(1803),  the  Conservatoire  (1805),  the  'Enfant 
d'Apollon  •  (1807),  all  of  Paris ;  and  the  Philhar- 
monic Society  of  St.  Petereburg  ( 1 80K).  He  was 
also  nominated  honorary  citizen  of  Vienna  ( 1 804 ). 

Poems  without  end  were  written  in  his  praise; 
and  et)ually  numerous  were  the  portraits,  in  chalk 
or  chIs,  engraved,  and  modelled  in  wax.  Of  the 
many  busts  the  best  is  that  by  his  friend  6ras«y. 
The  silhouette  here  engraved  for  the  first  time 
hung  for  long  at  the  head  of  Haydn's  bed  and  was 
authenticated  by  Elssler  as  strikingly  like. 


Among  his  pupils  we  may  mention — Roberl 
Kimmerling  and  Abuud  Mykisch,  both  priests, 
who  learnt  from  him  as  early  as  1753  ;  Count*«a 
Thun ;  the  Erdiidy  family ;  Ignaz  Pleyel ;  Nie- 
mocz,  a  monk  ;  Krumpholz.  Ant.  Kraft,  and  Ro- 
setti,  members  of  the  Esterliazy  Chapel ;  Ditttler, 
violinist ;  Femandi,  organist ;  Demar,  comp<^>ser ; 
Hotfmann  of  Livonia;  Kranz  of  Stuttgart :  Franl 
Tomisch;  Ed.  von  Weljcr;  Ant.  Wranitxky: 
Haigh,  Graeff,  and  Callcott,  of  London  ;  Nisle ; 
Franz  de  Paula  Rt>«er ;  the  Polzellis ;  J.  G.  Fuclw, 
afterwards  vice-Capellmeister  of  the  chapel,  and 
Haydn's  succeiwor ;  Struck ;  Bartsch  ;  Lessel ; 
Xeukonnn  ;  Hiinm;! ;  Seyfried.  and  Dtttouches, 
Haydn  used  to  call  Pleyel.  NeAikomm,  and  Lessel 
his  favourite  and  niost  grateful  pupils.    Most  of 
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those  named  dedicated  tn  him  tlioir  finit  pub- 
lished work — generally  &  piece  of  chamber  muna 
A  ftnr  rauMfkt  on  Haydn'H  persuiMl  wid 
mental  characteristics,  ainl  (ni  position  in 
the  history  of  art,  will  conclude  our  task.  We 
iMtfB  tram  Ut  oontemporMiei  Uwfe  Iw  wm  bdow 
the  middle  height,  with  legs  disproportionately 
short;  his  buikl  sabstantial,  but  deficient  in 
inineie.  ffis  features  were tokraUy regular;  his 
expreswion,  slightly  stem  in  re[M>iJi»,  invariably 
softened  in  conversation.  His  a<)iiiUuc  nose 
wa*  latterly  much  diefiffured  by  a  [x>lypu» ;  and 
hia  face  deeply  pittetl  by  «nall-pox.  His  com- 
plexion  was  very  dark.  His  dark  gray  eyes 
beamed  with  beaevailfllidt  i  and  he  used  to  any 
himself,  'Any  one  can  see  ]>y  the  look  of  nje 
that  I  am  a  good-natured  sort  of  fellow.'  The 
ImpraBsioii  givoi  bgr  his  countenance  and  bearing 
wan  that  of  an  earnest  dignified  man,  perhaps  a 
little  over-predse.  Though  fond  of  a  joke,  he 
never  indulged  in  immoderate  Iftoghteir.  His 
broa<l  and  well-fonnei^l  forehead  was  partly  con- 
cealeil  by  a  wig  with  aide  curia  and  a  pigtail,  which 
he  wore  to  tAe  end  of  his  days.  A  prominent 
and  slightly  coane  under-lip,  with  a  massive  jaw, 
completed  this  sii^rular  union  of  so  much  that 
was  attractive  and  repelling,  intellectual  and 
vulgar.^  He  always  oonsidered  hinuelf  au  ugly 
man,  and  could  not  understand  how  to  many 
handsome  women  fell  in  love  with  him;  'At 
any  rate,*  he  used  to  sav,  '  they  were  not  templed 
by  my  beauty,'  though  he  admitted  that  he  nked 
looking  at  a  pretty  womun,  and  never  at  a 
loes  for  a  oompliment.  He  habitually  spoke  in  the 
broad  Anafanan  dialect,  hot  could  him- 
self fluently  in  Italian,  and  with  Home  ditfioidty 
in  French.  He  studied  English  when  in  London, 
and  in  the  eoontry  would  oflen  take  his  gram- 
mar intn  till  wtHnlfi.  He  was  also  fond  of  intro- 
ducing ilugliah  phrases  into  his  diary.  He  knew 
enoo^  Latin  to  read  Fto*s  'Gtadna,'  and  to  set 
the  Chun'h  strviccs.  Tho  itrh  he  lived  so  long 
in  Hungary  he  never  learned  the  vernacular, 
whidi  was  only  used  by  the  servants  among 
then»8elves«,  the  Esti  rhnzy  family  always  speak- 
ing Grerroau.  His  love  of  fuu  sometimes  carried 
him  away;  as  he  remarked  to  Dies,  'A  mis- 
chievous fit  comes  over  one  sometimes  that  is 
{ierfectly  beyond  control.'  At  the  same  time  he 
was  sensitive,  and  when  profoked  by  a  bad  return 
for  hh  kindness  could  be  very  narca^tic.  With 
all  his  m(j<le^ty  he  v<a»  aware  of  hi.s  own  merita, 
and  liked  tu  In-  appreciated,  bat  flattery  he  never 
|K'rmitte<l.  Liki-  a  true  man  of  geniua  he  en- 
joyol  honour  and  fame,  but  carefully  avoided 
ambition.  He  has  often  Itcen  reproachdl  with 
cringing  his  superiors,  but  it  ahould  not  he 
forgijtteu  that  a  man  who  was  in  daily  intercourse 
with  people  of  the  highest  rank  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  the  line  between  respect 
and  subservience.  That  ho  was  quite  capable 
of  defending  his  dignity  as  an  artist  is  proved 
by  the  following  occurrence.  Prince  NiooUus 
(the  second  of  the  name)  being  present  a 

•  imtsrasSsMMsrhtssNiksfesnfllvMieBMMifcsaanertvlbc 


rehearsal,  and  expressing  disaj>pr  ilmtion,  Huydii 
at  once  interposed — '  Your  H  i^hiyBes,  ail  that  is 
my  badness.'  He  was  very  smd  ct  ehildnn, 

and  they  in  return  loved  '  Papa  Haydn  '  wiUl  iJl 
their  hearts.  He  never  forgot  a  benefit,  thougll 
hb  kindness  to  his  many  needy  rda^^ms  oAm 

met  with  a  pot.r  rt-tuni.  The  'chapel*  looked 
up  to  him  aa  a  futhL-r,  aud  when  occasion  arose 
he  was  an  unwearied  interoessor  on  their  liehalf 
with  the  I'rince.  Young  men  of  talent  foun«l  in 
him  a  generous  friend,  always  ready  to  aid  them 
witli  advice  and  hubstantial  help.  To  this  faot 
Kylilt  r,  A.  KumliLri:.  Seyfried,  Weigl,  and  others 
have  borne  am|il<'  ti  .■'timony.  His  intercourse 
with  Mozart  Av;ui  a  wtrikiug  example  of  hia 
rtadine>8  to  at  knowledge  the  merits  of  others. 
Throughout  life  he  was  distiugui.slied  by  industry 
and  method ;  he  maintained  a  strict  ilaily  routine, 
and  never  eat  down  to  work  ur  receiveil  a  visit 
until  he  was  fully  dressed.  This  custom  he  kept 
up  long  after  he  was  too  old  to  leave  the  house. 
Hia  uniform,  which  the  Prince  was  continually 
changing  l>oth  in  colour  and  style,  he  never  wore 
unletsa  actually  at  his  post. 

One  of  his  most  marked  characteristics  was 
his  constant  aim  at  perfection  in  his  ark.  He 
<  once  said  regretfully  to  Kalkbrenner,  'I  have 

I only  jnst  learned  in  my  old  age  how  to  use  the 
wind-instroments,  and  now  tbat  I  do  understand 
them  T  must  leave  the  world.'  And  toGrieeinger 
he  said  that  he  had  by  no  means  come  to  the  md 
of  his  powers;  that  ideas  were  often  floating  in 
hia  miuil,  by  uhi<  h  he  could  have  carried  the  art 
far  beyond  anything  it  had  yet  attained,  had  hia 
physioU  {x>wen  been  ec)ual  to  the  task. 

He  wa.s  a  di  VDiit  (.'hri^tian,  and  attended 
strictly  to  his  religious  duties ;  but  he  saw  no 
inooomsteney  in  beooming  a  IVeemason— •prob- 
ably at  the  instigation  of  LiCt)pold  Mozart,  wlun 
in  Vienna  in  17^5.  His  geuiua  he  looked  on  as 
a  gift  from  above,  for  which  he  was  bound  to  be 
thankful.  Thia  feeling  dictatt-d  the  inacriptioiis 
on  all  his  scores  large  and  small ;  '  In  nomine 
Domini,'  at  the  beginning,  and  '  Laus  Deo*  at 
thd  cDidi  with  the  oocseinnitl  addition  of  '«! 


B.  V.  Maj.  et  om»  S'».'  (lieatae  Virgini  Mariae 
et  enmibus  Sanctis).  His  writing  is  extremely 
neat  and  uniform,  with  remarkably  few  correc- 
tions ;  '  liecause,'  said  he, '  I  never  put  anything 
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down  till  I  have  quite  tntule  up  my  mind  abont 
it.'  When  intending  to  write  something  Huperior 
he  liked  to  weur  tlie  xi^g  given  him  bjr  the  King 
of  Pruaaia. 

The  immense  qnaati^  of  hin  comfwiMitionB 
would  lead  to  the  bdm  that  he  worked  with 
onutMl  rapidity,  bnt  tiiti  was     no  nMHn  th« 

ca.H<'.  *T  never  was  a  (juick  writer,' he  a^iMirea 
us  himael^  '  and  alwaya  compoeod  with  care  and 
ddiberatton ;  that  alone  is  the  way  to  eompoee 

u  ii-k-*  that  will  last,  and  a  renl  mnnoisMciir  can 
see  at  a  glance  whether  a  acore  hatt  been  wrilt<.-n 
in  ottdm  haste  or  not.*  He  iketehied  all  hia  (*nin- 
positions  at  the  piano — a  dangerous  prooottlin;;, 
often  Kiuiing  to  fnnrnientariness  of  atyle.  The 
eondition  of  the  inHtrument  luul  its  effect  upon 
him,  for  we  find  him  writing  to  Artaria  in  1 788, 
*  I  was  obliged  to  buy  a  new  furif piano,  that  I 
might  a>m|>ora  your  Clavier-sonatas  particularly 
wdl.'  When  an  idea  struck  him  he  sketched  it 
out  in  a  few  notes  and  fignres  :  this  would  be  his 
morning's  work  ;  in  the  aftcmoon  he  would  en- 
laige  this  sketch,  elaborating  it  aocordinff  to  rule, 
bat  takings  pains  to  [ireserre  the  unity  ofthe  idea. 
'That  is  where  ^<■l  many  young  Cfmposi  rs  fail, '-lie 
says;  'they  string  together  a  number  of  frag- 
ments ;  they  breiuc  off  afanosi  as  eoon  as  they 
have  begun ;  and  ro  at  the  end  the  listener 
carries  away  no  definite  impression.'  He  also  ob- 
jected to  oompotiers  not  learning  to  nng, '  Singing 
iH  almost  oTje  of  the  forgotten  arts,  and  that  is  why 
the  instrumeuta  are  allowed  to  ov«rj)ower  the 
voices.'  The  subject  of  melody  he  regarded  very 
seriously.  '  It  is  the  air  which  is  the  charm  of 
music,'  he  said  to  Michael  Kelly,'  'and  it  is  that 
which  is  most  difficult  to  produce.  The  inven- 
tion  of  a  fine  melody  is  a  work  of  genius.' 

I^e  flMwy  other  areativn  artists,  Haydn  din- 
liked  festheticiRin,  iiiid  all  nifre  t.alk  :i1"'Ut  Art. 
He  had  always  a  bad  word  for  the  critics  with 
their  'sharp-minted  pens'  ('Kf>itKigen  vnd  wit- 
zigen  Ftdem  ),  e»f>ecially  thoHi-  of  r>*  rlin,  who 
used  him  verv  badly  in  earlv  life.  His  words  to 
Breitkopf,  when  eending  hfin  the  Creation,  are 
vor  v  touching,  as  coming  from  a  man  of  his  eato- 
tablifilitii  nputation, — '  My  one  hope  and  prayer 
is,  and  I  think  at  my  age  it  may  ^ell  he  granted, 
that  the  critio  will  not  be  too  hard  on  niy  Crea- 
tion, and  thu8  do  it  real  harm.'  lie  luul  of 
(  ourtsc  plenty  of  detractoii^  among  others  Kozo- 
luch  and  Kreibig,  who  reprawntod  him  to  the 
Emperor  Joseph  11.  as  a  mere  mountebank.  Even 
aftw  he  had  met  with  due  recognition  abroad,  he 
was  accused  of  trying  to  found  a  new  whflol| 
though  his  compositions  were  at  the  same  time 
condemned  a;*  for  tlie  mo>(t  part  lia->ty,  trivial, 
and  extravagant.  He  sums  up  his  own  opinion 
of  his  works  in  these  words,  *8mA  mala  mlKte 
}u)ni*;  Hornc  of  my  childnn  are  well-bred,  some 
ill-bred,  and  here  and  there  there  is  a  chau^Ung 
among  them.'  He  was  perfeetly  aware  0?  how 
much  he  had  done  for  the  pro'^Te-^H  of  art;  'I 
know,'  he  said,  '  that  God  has  bcntowed  a  talent 
Qpon  me^  and  I  thank  Wm  tat  it;  I  think  I 
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have  done  my  duty,  and  been  of  use  in  my  ^ene* 
ration  by  my  works ;  let  others  do  the  same. 

He  was  no  pedant  with^icnud  to  raBm,  and 
woidd  aelnowtedge  no  TCstnetlona  on  geidttSk  'If 

Mozart  wrote  thus,  he  nnist  have  had  a  good 
reasim  for  it**  was  his  answer  when  his  attention 
was  drawn  to  an  mNnraal  passage  in  one  of  Mo> 
art's  quartets.  With  n'gard  to  Albrechtsberger'a 
condemnation  of  consecutive  fourths  in  stxict 
composition  he  remarked,  'What  Is  the  good  of 
such  rules'  Art  is  free,  and  should  l>c  ft^ttered 
by  no  such  nieclianical  regxUatioiu.    The  edu- 
cated ear  is  th(>  Hole  authority  on  all  these 
questions,  and  I  think  I  have  as  much  right  to 
lay  down  the  law  as  any  one.    Such  trifling  is 
absurd ;  I  wish  laatsad  that  some  one  would  try 
to  oompose  a  really  new  'minuet.'   And  again 
to  Dies,  '  Supposing  an  idea  struck  me  as  good, 
and  thoroughly  satisfactory  both  to  the  ear  and 
the  hearty  I  would  far  rather  pass  of«r  aome 
slight  grammatiosl  error,  iban  sserifiee  what 
seemed  to  me  lw.-autiful  to  any  mere  (te^Iantic 
trifling.'  Even  during  Haydn's  lifetime  his  00m- 
positieos  beoMM  the  snbjjeet  of  a  vesl  worship. 
Many  distinguijthcd  men,  such  as  Exner  of 
Zittau,  Yon  Mastiaux  of  Bonn,  Gerber,  Bossier, 
Count  Fuchs,  Baron  dn  Bsine,  and  Kees  the  Goott 
Secretary  of  Vienna,  corresponded  with  him  with 
a  view  to  pnxiuring  as  many  of  his  works  ah  pi»- 
Bil)le  for  their  libraries.    There  is  great  signifi- 
cance in  the  sobriquet  of  '  Papa  Hayiin,*  which 
is  still  in  genend  use,  as  if  musiciws  of  ail 
countries  claimed  deiwent  from  him.   One  writer 
declares  that  after  listening  to  Haydn's  composi- 
tions he  always  felt  impelled  to  do  anne  good 
work ;  and  Zdlaraid  OMj  had  «  rimilar  affael 
u|)on  him. 

Haydn's  position  in  the  history  of  musieisof 
tilt'  tir^t  iiiij)ort.'vnce.  When  we  consider  the  pK»r 
condition  in  which  he  found  oertain  important 
departments  of  murie,  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
tlie  vri«t  fields  which  he  opened  to  his  suocestkin, 
it  is  impossible  to  over-rate  his  oeative  powers* 
Justly  called  the  fiither  of  inslrtmenlel  moaio, 
there  is  scarcely  a  department  throughout  its 
whole  range  in  which  he  did  not  make  his  in* 
fluence  felt.  Starling  from  Emmanuel  Bach,  ha 
sccTHB,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  forced  in 
liL'tween  Mozart  and  Beethoven.  All  his  works 
are  characterised  by  lucidity,  perfect  finish, 
studied  moderation,  avoidance  of  meaningless 
phraites,  fimmess  of  design,  and  richness  of  devel- 
opment. The  subjects  principal  and  secondary, 
down  to  the  smallest  episodes,  are  tboroQj^iK^jr 
ccmnccted,  and  the  whole  eonveys  the  impTtasioii 
of  }•<  in.'  ca«t  in  one  mould.  We  adniirr  his  in- 
exhaustible invention  as  shown  in  the  orifpnality 
of  Ids  themes  and  melodiss:  the  life  ana  spon- 
taneity  of  the  ide^H  ;  tho  clearness  which  makes 
his  ooa^KMitions  as  interesting  to  the  amateur 
as  to  the  artist;  the  cUld-like  dieerftdassi  shI 
d^1llc^y  which  charm  away  trouble  and  care. 

Of  the  Symphony  he  may  be  said  with  truth 
io  hava  eohngad  its  sjilMn^  ilmoijped  Its  ftnSf 
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snriched  and  rlevelop^d  itn  capacities  with  the 
•emitility  of  true  geaius.  Like  those  which 
^lozart  wnite  after  studying  the  orchestras  of 
Munich,  Mannheim,  and  Pttris,  Haycins  later 
lymphoniefl  are  the  most  copious  in  ideas,  the 
nmt  auinmted,  and  the  most  delicate  incoostruc- 
ion.  Tlioy  have  in  fact  completely  baniahed 
•hoee  of  hin  predecessors. 

The  Quartet  he  also  brought  to  ita  greatest 
perfection.  'It  ia  not  often,  says  Otto  Jahn. 
that  »  composer  hits  so  exactly  upon  the  form 
ittited  to  hut  conceptiona ;  the  quartet  was 
Elajnln't  natural  mode  of  expreasing  hUfbalingB.' 
rhe  life  and  freshneas,  tne  cheerfblneai  and 
^uiality  which  give  the  peculiur  stamp  to  these 
sompoaitioaa  at  once  aectured  their  univenal  ao- 
wptance.  It  is  true  that  adentifio  muaiolMis  at 
irat  roganleJ  this  new  tlLiiit-ut  in  music  with 
iujq>ioion  and  even  contempt,  but  they  gradually 
»me  to  the  eonelurfon  that  It  was  onmpatible  not 
»nly  with  artistic  treatnient,  but  with  earne>t- 
letts  and  aentiment,  '  It  was  from  Haydn,'  said 
Ifoaart,  *that  I  &it  learned  the  true  way  to 
rompose  qtmrtets.'  His  syiiiiihnnies  eiicnuraged 
.he  formation  of  numerous  amateur  orchestras  ; 
rhile  his  qnaiteta  beeame  an  nnijailing  MMim  of 
Hcvated  pleasure  in  family  circles,  and  thus  nlsed 
Jie  general  standanl  of  musical  culttvatioo. 

iSfiouraged  partly  by  the  progreaa  made  by 
H!mmanuel  Bach  on  the  original  foundation  of 
fCuhnau  and  Domenico  Scarlatti,  Haydn  also 
«fl  his  mark  on  the  Sonata.  Hia  compositions 
if  thirt  kind  exhibit  the  same  vitality,  and  the 
>atno  individual  trt-atment ;  indeed  in  some  of 
.hem  he  seems  t<>  8t,ep  beyond  Mozart  into  the 
Beethoven  pcrio<l.  His  clavier-trios  also,  though 
lo  longer  valuable  &om  a  technical  point  of 
new,  are  still  models  of  composition.  On  the 
ither  hand,  his  accompanied  divertimenti,  and 
lis  concertos,  with  a  sinirle  exception^  were  far 
lurpassed  by  those  of  Moorl^  and  ham  long 
Jnce  disappeared. 

His  first  collections  of  Songs  were  written  to 
rivial  words,  and  can  only  be  used  for  social 
annaement ;  but  the  later  series,  ei^ieoiaUy  the 
smaonets,  rank  far  higher,  and  many  of  them 
urn  survived,  and  are  still  heard  with  delif^'ht. 
n  spite  of  the  progress  in  thispwtiouiar  branch 
»f  composition  since  hia  day.  ffbe  afro  and  dnets 
xNUposed  for  insertion  in  various  operas  were 
MSontinUjr  ephemeial  productions.  His  canons — 
MMM  osnons  and  dignified,  othen  oirerflowing 
)rith  fun — strikingly  exliibit  his  power  of  com- 
bination. His  three-part  and  foar>|^art  songs — 
ikothecaaooa,  especial  fisTAoritsa  with  the  con* 
)oser — are  excellent  com{K^sitions,  and  still  retain 
dieir  power  of  arousing  either  derotional  feeling 
jrfldrth. 

Ilis  larger  Masses  arc  a  series  of  nia.sterpiwes, 
s«lmirable  for  freshness  of  inrention,  breadth  of 
design,  and  ridmsas  of  dordopmont,  both  in  the 

v  iicf  parts  and  the  intruments.  The  ehrerfiilnc.<3 
which  pervades  them  does  not  arise  from  frivolity, 
bot  nuer  from  the  joy  of  a  heart  devoted  to  God, 
and  trusting  all  tliin^'a  to  a  Father's  care.  He 
told  Carpaoi  that  '  at  the  thought  of  God,  his 


heart  leaped  for  joy,  and  he  could  not  help  his 
music  doing  the  same.'  And  to  this  day,  diffi* 
cult  as  it  may  seem  to  reconcile  the  fact  with  the 
true  dignity  f»f  church  music,  Haydn's  masses 
and  oti'ertories  are  executed  more  freifuently  than 
any  others  in  tbe  OatheMe  churches  of  Germany. 

Frequent  performances  of  his  celebrated  Ora- 
tones  have  familiarised  eyety  one  with  the 
charm  and  fre:«hness  of  his  mdody,  and  his  ex- 
pressive treatment  of  the  voices,  which  ore  inva- 
riably supported  without  being  overpowered  by 
refined  and  brilliant  oldiflstration.  In  these  points 
none  of  hia  ^ndecessors  approached  him.  WiUi 
regard  to  his  opens  composed  for  Esterhis,  we 
have  alreatly  quoted  his  own  opinion  ;  they  at- 
tained their  end.  Had  his  project  of  visiting 
Italy  been  fidfiUed,  and  hia  feonltiee  been  stfanu- 
latod  in  this  direction  by  fresh  scenes  and  a 
larger  rohere^  we  might  have  gained  some  fine 
operas,  but  we  shmira  eertafaify  have  lost  the 

Haydn  wc  all  so  dearly  love. 

When  we  consider  what  Haydn  did  for  musit^ 
and  what  his  feelings  with  regard  to  it  were— 
the  willing  service  he  rendere<l  to  art,  and  his 
delight  in  ministering  to  the  happiness  of  otheia 
— we  oan  bnt  eipiess  oar  love  and  venen^too, 
and  exclaim  with  gratitude,  'Heaven  endowed 
liim  with  genius — he  is  one  of  the  immortals.' 


The  Haydn  literature  contains  the  following 
booita  and  pamphlets  :— 


hlnmvphloal  SV.'tchM.  by  *>lni- 
•rclf  ilT7«l>,  mmiir  u»c  vi  by  l<r  Luc« 
In'  I»»«.'.  l-  hrt'ii«»terrelch'  ilTT!*', 
in   Fork«i'»  'MuttlulUdier 

'ixm.\ 

*in  I7M):  Barney't  'Hbttorj  nf 
Hutic'  Tol.  I».  n7») ;  «^rher\ 
'Uiiioii)'  iT:^*'!.  with  ulilitlmml 
purlin  I  :,ir.  In  1  h<-  Jml  .rlUinii  ^  IMl' 
'  llu»ik-<  «irrT!>j><iiiili-ni  lier  t*iil- 
Mrticti  rilAnn.  G««ellKhaft'  for  ITVt. 
Noft.  IT  uid  IS  by  (icrber ;  '  Journal 
dM  Uuat  bdS  4ar  Jf odra '  (Wet- 
niar  IMS),  utids  bgr  Bertoeh: 
M»7«r'ii  'Rrerl  noUiia  hkirlciie 
d«Ua  TlU...dl  O.  H«|4n'  'B«r- 
Kuno  JH08):  Klnker"!  'Der  }iv>- 
duhtnib  *«o  J.  Ilayiln '  ( AnuUr- 
fUm  IHMU  lirlctlnfcri  'Btogt*- 
phlMshe  Kotlica'  (Utfdlt  MM)| 
Dtet' '  BlafTspM«dW  HMtaWMn* 
<vt«.nnB  iHio>;  obituary  In  the 
'  Vat«rlllrMl.  BIKtter  fOr  6m  fmt. 
K»l>«r<Uaf  (Vienna  1*91 :  Ar- 
niiM's  ■Jos'-ph  Haydn.'  rtc.  (Krfiirt 
I'*lu,2iid  e<1ltiuii  fif-'.  ai>l  '  Hoiarl 
uiid  Haydn"  (Erfurt  Mt»;  Kra- 
nery'i '  Notice  Mir  J.  Hafda.'  etc 
(TMi  Umt  te  Braloii'*  'KoUee 
hlMofiqM  Mr  Isvit  aitasflamcm 
Se  Btyda'  (Parh  Ixt't^— flr«t  ap- 
pealed In  ttM'MonUr-iir.  thi  n  a«! 
a  pamvhl"*  rrprlnlml  lu  tiio  '  Hit.- 1 
Uivra['''i'*  rnii*h  ;-,|.- ■  'I'liri^ 
trau'.latnl  into  l'iirtiiyur<«  villi  | 
addiUins  by  fitlra-Usboa  (lUo 
Jaii'lrw  Iflani;  'Kiwai  hkUirtqur 
!iur  U  Tie  de  J.  Haydn '  (Stnua- 
botirx  IK12>:  C«rpMil'«  'Le  Hay* 
dino  '  ctr.  (Milan  IMI3,  2imI  editinn 
•nlarcT-l.  I'a<liia  l>WI:  'L«ttre* 
<erttea  de  Vleiween  AmrtebcelOk' 


I..  A.  C.  Bombet  fTarin  in4).  re- 
ruUII>lie<1  ai  'Vtr  lie  IlardQ,  M»- 
lart.  cl  MrtaMax-,'  |«r  Stciulhal  > 
trarbWlTK  Gru«Mr'>  IUusT.^uli• 
MB '  (UfMbbatg  USDt  ama  SMI 
Orabei't  'Alls.  KneyctovHIt  Sw 
WIvieittchaften  and  KQn^tr  Tnd 
wrtli.n.  3rd  part'  (Ixrlp/lx  IfJJ-', 
with  a  blivraphirxl  tkclch  by 
Kn.liltcti  :  111'  artkio  In  Ki'tl*' 
'tSI>«raphiB  unit.  d«»  Xuilctrni'; 

'  AU«.wi(Mr  Msriharfnnt'  QMS)  t 
'  J.  Haydn  In  LoaianVn  and  YIK,' 
tmi  KaraJanCVhaallil):  'Jtfcpb 
Hji;iIii  und  tds  BrsSlr  MlfharL' 
Wunbach  (Vienna  1X81):  I.udwig'a 
'  Jwpli  Haydn'  (Xnrdhauwin  1>*7(; 
C.  F.  i'ubl  •  'Mtuart  und  HayJn 
Id  London'  O'lenna  IxeTr,  C.  K. 
Pahrt  'Joiepti  Uaf  du '  (from  the  ar- 


Mureea).  ml.  t  R  *  H.  1K7B.-Cr1- 
tkioes:— by  Tr1«tt  In  the '  Lelpr1|t«r 
alte.  mn%.  Zviiiing'  loui;  Schubart'a 
■  Mwii  jii  Httrr  .*e»thetlli  dtrTon* 
kiiiut'  (Vicuna  l>«6)i  Beiciiardt'e 
'  V«rriraute  Briefe'  fAmMefdaa 
l«tu>:  M«eU'i'VoHeMtns«a  Sber 
Vurik'  fStsttftrt  sad  TSbtaiM 
ISW :  WHnt.  BrWb . . .  «iiMi 
WoMbekannten  (1i«M  (I/«iprk( 
im>,  l^UT  »;  BMl't  'Hutlkal. 
Charakt«rkf>pfe '  (Stuttcart  INtr.'t; 
'Jmeph  Haydn  uiwl  kIih;  far>t- 
llcben  niccne,'  by  I)r.  Loreni.  la 

the  'DwtMlw  M  aiiiiassi'  Ibr 

vm:  'Brief  Rm^**  »  Sto  Tim< 
k0h«ller-S<.clPt4t  ■  (Phtnal*  1IW>; 
'Mn>lkerbrl<'rr.'  by  HoM  iLclpilc 
IMST) :  annals  el  the  '  Wtener  IM- 
ariuin'  (aftamsiai  tts 
Mtuf'Jb 


<  B<ttnb«t  and  Stenlhsl  are  pwnd(»ynM  of  Beari  Beyle;  who  itole 
frMiT  from  Carpani.  The  flnt  ot  the^  pamtMete  «aa  tranilated  into 

Knkll«h  (t>i  (ijirl:i»-r^  "ThA  Ufr  <if  IUt'Iii  Id  •  MrlMOf  iMMlb'  «!•. 
iL.>i»i|.iti..I(.tii.  Murrij.  IfIT,  H«<tmili-"i.  MondolT 
of  CariMutl't  la«|«r  Kurk  appealed  In  FarU  U37. 
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The  following  is  a  Uat  of  Haydn's  tempontioos 

— prinUxl,  copied,  and  autograph— vita  othen 
menliun(»d  in  various  catalogues. 

f.  InitruiiMnUL  'lijm^haalM,  Tarioo*  other  pteyt;  &*ln-<>iii*fT 

bNMlnK  vmrtUrM  to  openu  iLmt  iri<<Tlr4  In  op*r«ji ;  '  Arlarii  a 
fttg*.  laS;  'Tfce  Bevcn  WurU  Nai,... "  omuia  U<t  yiu^  .■■  v  mi 
fltmi  the  'OruM'i  vaiioui  ci'in-  and  VS.;  IvutschUnd  s  Kliwc-^  mif 
l)«»ltion»  tor  wlud  and  ttrtnm.jden  Tixl  Krir«lii<li«  i.nwv-ii.' 
WpAnUclf  kw)  oolBbiueil.  U.  lu-  c«uteU  (ur  *  »lucte  voice  wtUi 

plMa*.«lc^tBottamM fwtb* Im.luCMfw'uHter!! TRI^  M tfuo^ 

■erFua(let,7m*rehea.CKh«nai)dw.||7)u ;  U  rin^  onm  (5  uiipub- 
1  testrt.  Mrreiml  quintet*.  1 'Echo' lUhed);  8  'Original  ranioD^rU.' 
fi>r  4  vliilim  and  i  cellu*.  '  FeM-  lAmduulTlti:  dltlii;  "Tin-  >i>\t\t 
p»rtl«?ir(  'r  w  11  I  it,<truiucnts,  and  8iin*.'  Sh«k«t"  »f'.      mliwr  ;  'O 


arraiigvneiiu  frviui  barytoapieoe* 

laniM:  a  toooerto*-*  vIoIIb.  • 
•dini  UoBbte  biM.5  Ir  r«.  3  batrtoti. 
9  Sate,  S  bon,l  far  t  honu,  i  d»- 
rtno  f  17I»).  Barrtflii  '  piw»,  1T5. 
1  dun  (or  2  lutes ;  2  ttt<>«  (or  lute. 


tuneful  Vok«.°  Hi),  ciinipiMed  (or 
40  toflah  UOj  of  poiiikan,  both 
puMWiad :  9  EokIMi  i<>u«i  In  MS.: 
!dtt«U:  3  S-part  and  10  4-part 
tttngt;  3  churuMt,  M8. :  1  ditto 
from 'Alfred'  (Breltk.n>f  *  HSrteli; 
the  AuBtrlau  i>att<iital  authrni.  (or 


DMrna: 
motctai 


'.'1.  N  '.  J  I  Uy  t  'ambinii .  '  Smalr* 
a  nuttlr><  nuiius.'  op.  77,  M.  M, 


Violin  aii>l  <'t'!l'> ;  1  Mniata  for  harp.^iiiKle  rotce  arul  In  4  i>ar('<;  *2 
wttli  fliitit  tin)  t>.i>' ,  ■>'-»"ia.l  iili-ti  V  fuii.  tn  lu  'i  and  nvte  parn ;  2 
fur  a  mutlcal  duUt  i  a  xiiu  fur  l»ar-  mtlu  i  '  The  Ten  0>iiunaiidaieitt*,° 
iwMlM.  JMwik-S  for  fMlD  ntoiMl  «•  «HWMi  llw  mmm,  «ttli 
«liafMtwiKiBpMtaBMit.«TrlM,  dUkrWt  «oi4k  oirfw  DM  tMle 
90:  V  an  fi>r  3  vlullii*  and  tMM  ;|  ■  p|e  tehn  Uesetie  der  Kumt ' :  '  A 
1  fer  violin  iiulo.  viola  ounccn-  Selection  of  original  ^cotl  longt  In 
b*M,  2  (iir  Hull',  violin.  ;i  part*.  th««  bamnMijr  by  Dr.  J. 
:  :t  (or  3  flut'^;  I  Uir  iLi^iji  '  »iiri  vlollii  and  ba»«  ac- 
di  caucia,  vlnlln,  and  cellu.;  companlaR-ulii  and  tjiiiphonles;  ■> 
QlMItali  for  S  vioilus,  vlote.  aitdl- a  telf<ct  Collection  of  OlIglMl 
mUa.  77:  the  flimt  W  were  pub-' Webb  Air*  bi  3  pan*.' u 

lb)3»erles,  tbeMitbtnllS.,'  SuppmUltloo*  uul  doubtful 
one  printed  *eparBlelr.M  In.  worka.  Iliitrumenta)  —  ^vrral 
9  TflM  uf  Stu.  eacli.  2  more,  aiwl  nyiniihonlea  and  coiK-erteil  pleca ; 
tlx  U«l.^  cUvkr  — .11  ixjiiceito*  the  '  Kun>t<|u«rt<t.'  with  dUIcrenl 
■lid  dhrrliinfiiti :  3«  tri'A— :U  imiveinenU.  hf  Aiidr<*.  eiitltUil 
v*ilh  violin  aiul  <vll...  j  wltli  flule  '  riiit»o«id*A«rU  ' ;  th<- >*' ochMrn- 
aiid oellu;  :i3 xjuatas" arvJ  <il«ertt-i  menuett ' :  'Ml  t)uarteUl.  Upcra 
mmU;  4MMtn*fwclMt<r«id  iil'(IlMlii,]tatlMat'M«ilnlcnit 
vMtaii  tMMlltr  pteeea,  tectoJIat  0|wrtMW'(T>iifc.t><awtartMw). 
B  Ho.  «r  nuUtlotU.  a  cap  rice  lo.  a|  l  Mrlny  quintet  In  l'.  jniM  \thr4\» 
auitMk,tadaa1oa.and'lHir^Dta*  op.  >«  iby  MIcharl  Ilardn  ;  1  I'la- 
petltr*  pl<yi-<  • ;  1  iluxt  tvarlatlinit'.  virr-tito  Itii'.JI.  llmjiln*:  Sonata. 

II.  \  I  I'liuich  music  —  M 
Hand;  1  ttubat  Mater;  2  Te 

IS     o(Tertotre4,  and  4  oirrrl.Tarrantirntrntafroniijnnpbo- 
1  Tantum  aivu;  4  fialvc,  ule».  Vucal-2  Uequleim  ;  i  Manet 
1  Bcg^  «Slttt  i  Aw,  (Novello  9,  lO,  19.  14);  -Pchul- 
BeepnoaorfK  do  ▼•Mrt-j  fMbtermem':  fieveral  M8.  Maaari: 
Tr  IViim  111  »'.  Vt  t.ni|»>  ibT  M. 
Ilii)  lll«»rii-_'  h,  >•  iiil'.inr; 

Libera*;  MS.  Omiorlo.  'Abmni') 
rd  Imcco'  (bj  Mlil  wef/'-k  i .  2'  I'as- 
»U>itv4iralurWu,'  XH.:  1 '  Applauaua 
ntwiett*.'  rm.  nd '  Arts  da  «k4o> 
•nne  de  XepMnt/im  fMk 
bjr  Albrecht^berser).  Cantatas— 
•An  die  Treuilr,'  (otind  recently; 
•  Dai  Kmdtrf.  >t'.  rii  -i  Kichtr*  (m-- 
burt»(e»t':  llkr  U.'trt  < 'riu.«taiillii-' 
tlpcra*  —  ■  AI"»aiidro  11  tiniiidir.' 
ITdJ,  iio»llixi'j  frvim  llaydn  and 
oilier  rompov  r«;  "  Ij»iiri-tte ,' op»'ra 
c  itulnue  (I'arli  IT.il',  a  i«-«tic<-|o . 
'  M  arc  publUhcd  In  parU.  40  In  tcore;  3)  remain  lu  MH.    I*,  f. 

•fiaasinati  lorthaHdiahiirtdi>,fcr4a>Biit«,factal>wrtl<lL 

*  OiWmUjt  iiraiAaunt:  Mm«ad  flat  fa  1  vloUai^  fMt.  aad 
baM,  then  for  toll,  ohorm.  and  orehratra. 

'  Arranvrmrnta  were  pobllabed  of  aerera)  cf  thrwe  In  3  part*,  with 
vIoUb  (for  which  the  flute  U  orca'^loiiallj  subsllluied),  vlnia,  ur  crllu  ai 
prlndpaJ. 

*  Th»^  uumerom  pr'.ntrd  ducts  for  2  vlullu*  are  only  arr*iiK<:0)«nt» 
from  hU  other  wi>Tk». 

'  Tlie  arrancemeut  of  the  'eeven  Words'  Is  wruiicly  Included  lu 


bill ;  1  CaniUtid*  pro  ,\Jvriitu 
((icrinaii  Molds  :  i'.  s*.  rrd  ariii*.  '.' 
dueti.  ()r»l<Tlin  and  ranlaliu— 
•The  Creati'in';  'The  N>iv)iis'; 
'  II  BItoruu  dl  Tobla' ;  '  The  heven 
Wonb ' :  ■  lavocatkm  of  Xopttme ': 
'  ApplMM*  niulens '  (for  the  r«rtt> 
val  at  apnlaie,  nw> ;  eaniate  for 
«IM  blrtbdar  of  Prioce  NIcoUu. 
07B)t  'UloBnriUUunseineiKar 
pellBielitiri.*  •  cantata.  <i]>erms— 
1  Cerman,  or  mora  corrtrclljr, 
Mll^•^^li.  I  :  «  lulinii  c.inie.llt-n;  14 
ditlo.  bull';.  .'.  iiiiirluot-lte  operas; 
uiu^ic  f  ir  '.Mfp-'l.'  a  ti.Tf  .lr.  and 


*  Ona  atawrto  la  vrtth  principal  vMIni  two  aalr>0  and  I>,Imw«  been 
printed  :  the  last  aloaa  innlSM. 

*  ouljr  SI  are  printed. 

'*  oiilf  ;iri  are  printed  :  the  one  In  C.  conlalnlne  the  Adagio  IB  VtlD- 
clu  b  d  in  all  III'  collt^tlon*  id  Mni|i<T  iil<C'  «  "idv  In  TtMlllllfc 
H  ar»-  published,  bat  4  of  tbeee  are  arrangeineiila. 

>^  w  of  tin  II  an  ttkas  fan  attar  iiwB|iiiallliiM>  wWli  Islto  tut 

added. 

u  ftiMI*ad  bf  Mmoek  irtth  otdioittal  aauiipiutol  hf  ddinal- 
ihrfn.  and  with  atevlar  aooompanlment,  aid  UaUaa,  GeraMUi,  and 

Frcneh  wools. 

u  L<mdiia:  printed  for  W.  Napier.  DcAeatad  bj  permission  to 
H.U.  II.  the  DnrlieM  of  York.  Vol.  I.  contain*  100.  Vol,  IL  IW 
Vol.  III.  47.  Miiydn  J  own  riilal>v'0'  ni<-iitlon>  .V>t,  MBa  llC  Vhloh 
were  publl^'ied  hj  Thomvui  k  Whytr  of  KtliiiburiCh. 

"  rrlnled  by  l*rcston.  vol.  I.  2i>.  vol.  II.  17,  vol.  III.  4. 

M  The  Ox's  mlnoel-tbe  title  of  a  SiUKsplel  founded  on  the  well- 
fenoTO  anaadola.  aa»  to  a  pMtkda  tan  flaidala 


[  In  cafliitttera  blarta.'  (by  We^l) ; 
■  Vir  HixJurll  auf  d«^r  Aim  'M. 
ll«5dn  .  •  rvr  Apfcldl.-b.'  ?lr»g- 
»plel  ibyTa»t.  alv,  vt  bv  Hlerrej': 
*Der  KrejbrVrf,'  p»rtlall,?  adapted 
from  iUydn's  "La  FedelU  pre- 
oii^'  kr  MdaHa  Wabar  la  H. 
von  WaMraAanMidiadM  <*!«« 
liuntao);  'DtelMMUhi^lMhiar/ 
by  aaUarii  'te  Ma  ri|«a>  Urn 


Pleyelt  alw  IM  tr  Am  M 
SchuU.  Tenet  t«  aaa  i  r«i, 
■  Lleber.  holder.  kWatr  lisi' 
tif  hrhieVaneder) ; 
'  Vtiierabdll 
<by  iiaumaiui  > ;  eaDca,  'l«tn 
Bcrma.laat  uas>eln<3DelMaii 
:  pn>*«it*ier  tniei 

wer  - 
ataaaMflr] 


In  the  impoeeibility  of  giving  a  cwnpleif 
thematic  list  of  Haydn's  1 35  SymiilMiiifia,  woe 
partieulan  regardiu^  a  few  of  taom  nuy  U 

I.  The  12  Symphonies  which  he  (wmpnwdfct 
Salomon**  oonoerti,  numbered  in  tU  orJ»  of 

their  nocurrcnc«  in  tljt-  Cateloglie  of  tllOPmH^ 
mouic  Society  of  Luuduu. 

N.B.— The  dates  ^ven  in  inwted  eoouM^ 
as  'Londini,  1791' — are  thoee  on  tlje  autupiji 
bcortiB.  Those  in  bracketn,  [  1 79  3  ] ,  are  ooajtaaaL 

The  numbers  in  brackets,  [8],  in  (hon  d 
Breitkopf  Sc  Hartt^l'-s  «^lition. 

The  titles  in  inverted  commas  are  tboe  okiI 
In  Englaod;  ihuae  in  bndcoli  are  aooqded  ii 
Germany. 

N0.I,  [7.3  Ade^  [!>.' 


'   SW  *  •I'J. 


Noufti  C^.]  All' modermla. 


No.  9.  C14.1  Adt^ 


No.  7."  [2.]  Adoffio 


>*  Bee  JihM's  Catalnpie  h'os.  T?.  79. 

i>  Haydn  baa  haadad  tha  MB. '  Waflisli  teP. 


I 


HATDK. 


[Mit 

Na*.  M  Adagio. 


1 


>  ).  9.  [12.]  Largo. 


•SInlbnb  In  B  Ik.  199B.' 


^-"•■r-^i''-[- 


if  =5 

No.  10.*  [S.]  Adagio. 


>'o.  11.  [i.]  Adagio 


'Th*  "Clodc* 


No.  11.  [11.]  Adagio, 


TlMiaBluy; 


•1794.' 


II.  S\Tn phonies  which  are  known  by  titles. 

The  leiten  ('  Letter  A,'  etc.)  are  those  in  the 
PUUuMmonie  eatalogue,  by  which  thaie  Sympho- 
nies are  designate  1  in  the  S<><  it-t\  'H  programmes. 

Symphonic]*  marked  with  a  »  are  publiahed  bv 
Siinraok,  in  partus  «ngmv«d  from  tlw  ariginal 


*  Adagio. 


'Letter  A.' 


*AI^  astat. 


'vnv 


•1774.' 


*Atl-  cnn  brio. 

1^ 


n772.] 


Adaoio. 


'Letter  0.'  'The  Oifbfd,' 


n7«8,] 


HiLYDK. 
'Tottei  n.* 


731 

am 


i 


p  r 


ij  !• 


I  1 


Adagio. 


•  Letter  V 
IK 


[1787,  for  Phrh.] 


'LalMudeFtance.'  nna  a*  Vhak^l 


I 


cim 


(Orerture  to  'II  .Mundo  dclla  luna.") 


n777.1 


f      lit  I 


•LaPoule.' 

*AW  ijAHtoto.  m   m     mm  n786,fo»ItefcJ 


'L'Om.* 


*rivaet  attai.    ^±  ^  [1786.] 


Flmee. 


J  . 


tlW! 


*An'  di  molto. 


'inv 


[170-.] 


■-.lyiu^uo  Ly  Google 


HAYDN. 


AdagU) 


(PMMMf  OfWiM  to  *Illt  1 

Presto. 


'  1774.* 


r '  r 


AU*  <u$ai  con  tptrito. 


1772. 


(aF.p.] 

HAYDN  IN  LONIXn?.  The  second  volume 
of  '  Mozart  und  Htjdn  in  London,'  by  C.  F. 
Pobl  (Vienn*,  Ocrold.  1867),  d«fotod«to  u 
•ocount  of  Haydn's  two  visit*  to  England  and 
tbs  moiiaftl  condition  of  the  oountiy  at  the 
tliiM.  It  alMraBdswiA  eorioOidetalbgrtliMed 
during  a  long  residence  hero,  and  its  accuracy 
ia  ummpeacbable.   It  wiU  to  lome  extent  be 


HAYBS. 

archives  of  Eisenstadt  and  Fowhtwitehi,  «f 
which  one  volume  has  uppmnd  (Ldj|HBg,  BreiV 
kopf  &  Hartcl,  1878).  [G.] 
HAYES,  CaTHABIWB,  distingniahed  »oprant>, 
wm  bom  i&  ImImmI  In  1825  or  26,  and  l«amt 
■Itigtng  in  Dublin  from  &>pio,  in  Pari*  h<m 
Qtrdbk,  and  at  Milan  from  Ruucuni.    On  her 
departure  for  abroad  Thackeray  wished  her  £are- 
wdl  in  his  Irish  Sketchbook.     She  made  b«r 
first  ap|)earance  at  Marwjilles  in  1845  in  the 
Furitani,  and  this  succesaful  d^ftt  was  the 
beginning  of  a  very  brilliant  oantr  m  it^y  and 
Austria.    Her  first  appearance  ill  LondUn  was 
at  Covent  Garden,  April  10,  1849,  in  LindaL 
After  a  ^ort  period  of  fiur  toooeH  here,  duriag 
which  she  also  sang  in  Lmla,  tiM'Sonnfeanbaia. 
Mid  the  ProphJ-te  (Bertha)— and  of  much  greater 
ecUU  in  Ireland*  where  she  sang  Irish  songs 
amid  vast  applaiiia—Aa  left  Enope  for  Ajom^ 
India,  Austmia,  and  PoK-nesia.    In  sbe 
nttoned  with  a  fortune,  and  married  Mr. 
Biialinell,1mt  was  known  by  her  maiJea  name 
till  her  death,  which  took  place  at  lioccle^,  Syilen- 
ham,  Aug.  11,  1861.    Her  voice  wa»  beautiful, 
but  dia  was  an  imperfect  musician,  and  did  aai 
study.     In  society  and  domestie  life  alia  was 
greatly  beloved  and  esteemed.  [G.] 
HAYES,  Phiup,  Miia.Boe.,  BBOood  aoD  «f  Dr. 
William  Huyes,  b^im  in  Ajiril  1 73S  ;  received  his 
musical  education  princiradly  from  his  father; 
gradoatod  Mas.  Bae.  at  Oxford.  May  18,  1763; 
on  Nov,  30,  1767,  was  appointed  a  Gentleman 
of  the  Chapd  Royal.   In  1776,  on  the  residua- 
lion  cfBidKard  Church,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  as  organist  of  New  Colk-ge,  Oxford,  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  the  foUowing  year 
obtained  his  appointments  of  organist  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Oxford,  and  Piuftaaor  of  Mwie 
the  University.   He  proceeded  I>oetar  of  Marfan 
Nov.  6,  17  77.    On  the  death  of  ThontaM  Norris 
in  1 790  he  was  appcnnted  ocganist  of  tit.  John  • 
College,  Oxford-   Dr.  Hayes  compoaed  aaml 
anthems,  eight  of  which  he  publiuhed  in  s 
▼olame;  'Prophecy/  an  oratorio^  nerformed  at 
the  OcBBraemoraliaB  at  QxfbH,  i7«i ;  Oda  far 
St.  Cecilia's  day,  'Begin  the  Song*  (written  by 
John  Oldham  and  originally  set  by  Dr.  Blow, 
i<S84>;  *lMemachus,*  a  masque,  aad  t6Tteka 
from   Merrick's  Version.     He  was  editor  of 
'  Hanncoia  VViocamica,'  a  collection  of  the  music 
sung  at  the  Meeting  of  Wykehamists  in  Loodow 
and  of  some  MS.  ^IeITl(^i^a  of  the  Duke  of  Gk>o- 
oester  (son  of  Princcbs  Anne  of  Denmark),  com- 
nwiwdl  bj  Jenkin  Lewis,  one  of  his  attendants, 
and  completed  by  the  editor.  Dr.  P.  Haye<^  ^ 
was  one  of  the  largest  men  in  England,  SsA 
March  19,  1797,  and  mm  boriad  in  St.  Pauf* 


idbj  Mr. 


w«a. 


Cathedral. 


[W.H.E.] 


HAYEB.  William,  Mus.  Doc,  bom  at  Olst^ 
oealer  in  1707,  beoaaa  •  dmrialir  of  ^ 

cathedral  tlicn  unJcr  WilUam  Hlne.  He  w* 
articled  to  Uine,  and  soon  became  distiimuisM 
mmvfguA^  AftartliB«K|iinilieA«rfiitifi» 

dee  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  ovgaoi* 
M  St.  Mail's  Church,  IShxewsbuzy.  Ia  i  hs 
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)ec«ine  organut  of  Worcester  Catbedral.  whlcb 
M  ndgnea  in  1734  oq  being  appointod  oinnist 
lad  niMtar  of  Am  ehoriitan  ait  lugdalen  College, 
3xftvd.   He  graduatt>d  at  Oxford  att  Mua.  Bac. 


fiXAO-VOICS. 


fabr8,1735.  On  Jan.  14,  1743,  he  roooaeded 

ttlflllBHl  UvOOno  M  IrTOnMOr  OT  jRtmc  in  wS 

Jniven«ity.  On  the  opening  of  the  Kiul  liffe 
library  Uayea  directed  the  performanoe,  and  wan 
m  that  oeoadoii  owated  ifeetor  of  Marie,  April 
4,  1749.  In  1763  Dr.  Hayes  became  a  com- 
letitor  for  the  prizee  then  fint  offered  by  the 
Ml  anb,  aad  oblafaied  ifafree  far  his  eanona. 
Allelaja  *  and  '  Miserere  nobis,*  and  his  glee, 
MeltiQg  am  loft  ioyi  inapire.'  He  cond  acted 
iie  anSs  at  iiha  fflonoMfear  FeatiTal  in  1763. 
3.i»  corapomtiona  compriBe  'Twelve  Ariftt«  or 
iallads  and  Two  Cantatas,'  1735  i  '  CoUins'a 
yda  OB  the  BMsions* ;  '  Vocal  ami  lutrumental 
Vlusic  ctintaininp  I.  The  Overture  and  Songs  in 
he  Masque  of  Circe,  II.  A  ^Sonata  or  Trio  and 
Balladtf.  Airs,  and  Catitatas,  III.  An  Ode  being 
>art  of  an  Exercise  performeil  for  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  Music,*  1 74a  ;  '  Catches,  Gleee,  and 
"anons*;  *  Cathedral  Marie'  (Sarrion  and  An- 
iiems),  1795;  '  Instnitiiental  Accompaniments 
o  the  Old  Hundredth  Pisalui,  for  the  Sons  of  the 
2!leiKy';  and  '  airtaeil  Psahns  from  Merrick's 
Version.'  Ho  was  author  of  *  Remarks  on 
)lr.  Avisous  Eat>ay  on  Musical  Expression,* 
176a.  He  died  at  Oxford  July  30,  1777,  and 
vas  boned  in  the  QhiB«byacd  of  St.  Polar  ia 
Oie  East. 

William  Hatib,  juv.,  third  son  of  the  aboi«% 
ivas  born  in  1741,  and  on  June  37,  1749,  was 
kdmitted  a  chorister  of  Magdalen  College.  He 
-euigned  in  1 75 1.  He  matriculated  from  Mag- 
lalen  Hall,  July  16,  1757,  graduated  aa  BJL. 
Ipril  7,  1761.M.A.  Jan.  15.  1 764.  waa  admhtod 
h  clerk  of  Magdalen  College.  July  6,  1764,  and 
WMned  in  1765  00  obtaining  a  minor  canonry 
n  wiMroeater  OauiedraL  On  Jan.  14.  1766,  he 
jraH  apfMiinted  minor  canon  nf  St.  Paul's  Cathtv 
irai,  aiad  made  *  junior  cardinal '  in  1783.  He  was 
ilao  Viear  of  ToHagham,  Essex.  He  died  Oet. 
12,  1790.  In  May  1765  ho  contributed  to  the 
ientkman'a  Magazine  a  paper  entitled, '  Kulee 
MeoMiT  to  bo  dSMffod  by  all  Orihidnl  SingesB 
BtUaKiivdan.'  [W.U.] 

n.VYM,  NicoLO  Fbancesoo,  bom  at  Eome, 
if  German  parents^  came  to  England  in  1704. 
%.  little  later,  be  engaged  win  Clayton  and 
^eopeii  iu  an  attempt  to  establish  Italian 
ifMtft  in  London ;  and  plaved  the  principal 
lello  fu  Clayton*!  'AniwMj  'Oamffla*  was 
TavTn's  first  opera,  produced  at  Drury  Lane, 
Vpiril  30,  1700.  Hia  next  jperformances  were 
he  altention  of  Bnonnndnre  'Thomyris'  for 
be  stage,  and  the  arrangement  of  '  Pyrrhus  and 
^metrius'  [see  Nicolini],  which,  in  his  copy 
if  hia  agreement  (in  the  writer's  poMOsrion),  he 
alls  '  my  opera,'  though  in  reality  composed  by 
i.,  Scarlatti*.  For  the  latter  he  received  £300 
torn  Bkh,  while  be  was  poidfogolarly  fir  fSmj- 

1  fcr  Olf^  It  to  tiae,  »  utn  OT«ttw»  ud  trnmtk 


ing  in  the  orchestra,  and  bargained  for  a  sepa* 
rate  agreement  for  every  new  opera  he  aboiUd 
arrange  or  import.  Hie  princi{)al  parte  in  'Pjn^ 
rhus  and  Demetrius*  were  sung  by  some  of  the 
performers  in  Italian,  and  by  the  rest  in  English; 
but  iiui  afaaurS  manner  of  raprssentihg  a  ttanm 
was  not  peculiar  to  England.  Theae  operas  con- 
tinued to  run  from  1709-11,  and  in  the  latter 
yearUa'Btearco'waaprodQoad;  botflieaniTd 
of  Handel  seems  to  have  put  Haym  to  flight.  In 
Noa.  358  and  278  of  the  Speotator,  for  Dec.  26, 
1 71 1,  and  Jan.  18,  X7fa,  are  two  letters,  signed 
by  Clayton,  Haym,  and  Dieupart,  in  which  thc^ 
protest  against  the  new  style  of  music,  and  solicit 
patronage  for  their  eoneerta  at  Clayton's  bouo 
in  York -buildings.  Haym  was  ready  however  to 
take  either  side,  and  iu  1713  he  reappears  as  the 
author  of  the  libretto  of  Handel^s  'Teseo/  a 
position  which  he  filled  again  in  'Radamisto^* 
'Ottone,'  'Flavio,'  'Giulio  Cesare,'  '  Tainerlano,* 
'Rodelinda,'  '  Siroe,'  'Tolomeo,'  etc.  for  Handd; 
'C.  M.  C'orinl:\iio,'  and  '  Vespasiano,'  for  Ariosti; 
and  '  Calfuruia '  and  '  Aatianatte,*  for  Buunon* 
cini.  He  seems  to  have  been  no  more  particular 
about  claiuiiiig  tlm  words  tlian  the  music  of 
others ;  for  he  claims  the  book  of  '  Siroe,'  though 
it  is  the  work  of  Hetastado  (see  Burney,  iv. 
329).  His  merit  as  a  mufsician,  however,  entitled 
him  to  better  encouragement  than  he  received; 
he  publishbd  a  sets  of  Sonatas  for  2  viollao  and 
a  bass,  which  show  him  to  have  been  an  able 
master,  and  his  talent  for  dramatic  music  may 
be  appreciated  from  an  air  printed  bj  Sir.  J. 
Hawkins  in  his  History  (chap.  1 74). 

Haym  was  a  connoisseur  of  medals.  He  pub* 
lished  '  n  Tesoro  delle  Medaglie  antiche,*  2  vols. 
Italian  and  ifa«gHir^_  4to.  He  also  wrote  '  MeroM* 
and  'Damodioe,'  two  tragedies ;  and  pubUsbea  a 
fine  edition  of  the  'GieruH-ileinme  LilKTatri'  of 
TasBO^  and  a  'Notisia  de'  Libri  rart  Italiani,'  a 
uaeAd  book.  Hawldtts  taOs  tn  (as  above)  that 
he  alHo  had  the  intention  of  printing  a  History 
of  Music  on  a  large  aoale,  the  prospectus  of 
wfaieb  be  pdbiidied  about  1730.  He  bad  written 
it  in  Italian,  and  designed  to  translato  it  into 
English,  but  relinquished  the  scheme  for  want 
of  support.  It  oinat  not  be  omitted,  that  we 
owe  to  the  pencil  of  Haym  the  only  known 
portraits  of  our  great  early  Finglish  masters, 
Tallis  and  Byrd,  engraved  tgr  6.  vander  Gucht, 
perhapH  for  the  projected  History  of  Music. 
The  two  portraita  are  on  one  plate^  of  which 
only  one  impression  ia  known  to  exist.  On 
abandoning  the  musical  profession,  he  became 
a  collector  of  pictures,  from  two  of  which  he 
probably  copiea  tbe  beads  of  Tallis  and  Byrd. 
Ft-ti.M,  incorrectly  as  usual,  puts  hia  death  in  1720; 
he  must  have  died  shortly  after  the  publication 
of  the  above-mentigned  prospectus,  for  he  ia 
mentioned  as  'the  late  Mr.  Haym'  in  vol.  3 
of  the  'Meny  Musician'  (oiro.  1731).  [J.M.] 

HB  AI>>V0IG1S— In  eontradistinoliflo  to  ehart- 

▼oioe.  This  term  is  applied  indifferently  to  the 
second  or  third  register.  Its  range  is  absolutely 
indribHMi^  ead^  tini  aiaBj  or  moat  of  tb 
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also  be  pnxluoed  'from  the  he«d';  or,  In  other 
words,  thnt  the  different  'rrgiaten*  <lf  every- 

voire  iii.'iv  ho  iiiaile  tn  crOM  Mioll  Ollwr.  [See 


Chest-vdick;  Falsetto.] 


[J.H.] 


HEBRIDES.  '  Die  Hebriden'  b  one  of  the 
BMBM  «f  M«iid«LMohn*a  md  Ckmeect  Ovainre 

(in  B  minor,  op.  id),  the  others  being  '  Fingals 
Hdhle'  and  '  Die  einiuuue  Insvl.'  He  and  Klinge- 
maim  wer«  at  StafTa  on  Aug.  7, 1^39;  anil  the  next 
letter  Ui  hia  faintly  is  (lit*-*!  '  Auf  finor  Heliride,' 
and  a>utaiiL8  the  iirst  20  bars  uf  the  uverture. 
(See  facsimile  in  '  Die  Familie  Mendelssohn,*  i. 
357.)  It  is  said  that  when  he  returned  to  Berlin 
And  waa  asked  by  hb  sisters  wltat  he  had  seen, 
went  to  the  piano  and  played  the  opening  of 
tike  owrtun,  aa  much  a*  to  say  '  that  u  wh»t  I 
haT»  lean.*  He  began  it  lerionsly  at  Roma  in 
the  winter  of  1830  (see  the  *  Rci^wbriefe*).  and 
tlM  fini  toon  is  dated  'Borne,  Dec.  16,  1830/ 
and  entitled  *  Die  eiiuame  InaeL*  Thia  VS.  w 
in  the  pos»<?Hsiun  of  Mr.  Fi  lix  Mfwheles.  It  was 
played  at  the  CrysUl  Palace  on  Oct.  14,  1871. 
A  Moond  leoreiadftted  *  London,  Jane  1831/ 
and  entitled  '  The  Hebrides*  ;  it  is  in  possession 
of  the  family  of  Sir  W.  SttirnihUe  Bennett.  A 
oompwiion  between  the  two  was  attempted  in  the 
C.  P.  programme  Ixxik  of  the  alwvo  uate.  The 
differences  are  very  great,  and  are  chiefly  in  the 
middle  portion  or  working  out  (see  letter  Jan.  1 2, 
lS^2).  The  printed  score  ^B^eitkopfB),  an  8vo 
(published  Easter  1834),  is  entitled  '  Fingals 
Hdhle.'  The  parts  are  headed  *  Hebrides,'  and 
do  not  aciee  with  the  score  (see  bars  7  and  87). 

TIm  OTortuw  WM  fiiet  played  by  the  PhUhaiw 
monio  Soolety,  Mny  14, 1839.  [O.] 

TIEDO ELAND,  William,  ertaUished  an  or- 
na  factory  in  London  in  1851.  Amongst  his 
nMtrammti  ere  thoN  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
PftdJingt<in ;  Holy  Cnjss,  St.  Helen's,  Lanca- 
shire ;  and  St.  Thomas^  Fortman  Sqoara,  Lon- 
don. [7.deP.] 

HEIDEOOEB,  JiNDf  Jinn,  by  birth  a 
Fleming,  as  it  is  rappoaed,  arrived  in  En^^d 
in  necessitous  drcomstances  in  1707.  Swiny 
was  still  sole  manager  of  the  Opera-house,  but 
Heidegger  was  probably  the  perMQ  ('  tho'  miuiok 
b  only  hb  dlirerrion  *)  to  whom  Hottenz  aOoded 
in  his  Preface  to  'Thomyris,'  as  the  selector  of 
the  aoags  in  that  opera.  la  1708  he  ondertook 
the  Buuiagementy  and  held  It  sntil  the  end  of 
tht*  season  of  1734  with  varying  buccc-js  ;  but 
ended  by  aoqniring  a  large  fortune.  Ue  had 
the  addreas  to  pioeore  a  sabacriptfcn  whibh 
enabled  him  to  put  '  Thomyris '  on  the  Htage, 
and  by  this  alone  he  gained  500  guineas.  He 
Introduced  Ridotti  and  masquerades  at  the 
Op;ra  ;  and,  in  allusion  to  this,  Dr.  Arlmthnnt 
inscribed  to  him  a  poem,  'Tlie  Ma*iuera<le,'  in 
which  he  is  m<>re  severe  on  his  ugliness  than  on 
hb  moce  TOluntaiy  noeo.  Pope  deaeriheo  him 


*  With  less  nadlog  than  mskrv  felons  *saspc 
IMS  fawaaii  genius  than  0<xl  i^res  an  a|»;^ 

and  eommemanUet  hii  pmmnuI  dMim  in  the 

Une^— 


HEIGHiyGTON". 

'Aodlol  barbiid(amoiMlM'orsfowl\ 
SonalktavtotwIxtiaHaldigipc  and  owl.' 

(Duncisd,  bk.  L) 

and  n  Utile  print*  below  which  are  the  woida 
'  —  Rbnm  tenentii  amiri  V  tmndatea  Us  woHa 

into  ft  carirature,  reprc.^ontint'  a  rhim;ira  with 
the  head  of  Heidegger.  His  face  b  preaerved 
aba  in  n  ram  atdu^  by  Woriidge^  and  in  a 
capital  mezzotint  by  Faber  ( 1 749)  after  Vanloo. 
Lord  Chesterfield,  on  one  oocaaion,  wagered  that 
Heidegger  was  tlw  ngBaat  panon  in  Aa  town; 
but  a  hideous  old  woman  was,  after  some  trouble, 
discoverer!,  who  waa  admitted  to  be  even  uglier 
than  Heidt»)f!;er.  As  the  latter  was  pluming 
himself  on  his  victory,  I>onl  Chesterfield  insisv-d 
on  hb  putting  on  the  old  woman's  bonnet,  when 
tlka  tabus  were  turned,  and  LovdCAnsterfield  was 
unanimously  dedbied  the  winnar  j 
of  applause. 

Heide<;ger  was  commonly  called  the  '  Si 
Coontk'  under  which  name  he  b  allndad  to  la 
'  A  Orftleal  Disoeana  on  Opena  and  Mnriek  In 
England,'  appt  nilwl  to  the  '  Comparison  between 
the  French  and  Italian  Musick  and  Operas'  of 
the  AMbi  Baffaana^  and  in  Hqgha^a  '  Tfaion 
of  Charon  or  the  Ferry-boat.' 

The  Ubretto  of  Handel's  *Ajna^*  (1716) 
b  aignad  by  Heidaggar  aa  notbor.  In  1799 
they  entered  into  operatic  partnership  at  the 
Uaymarket  Theatre  fur  three  yean,  but  the 
agreement  lasted  till  1734'  '737  Heideeg«r 
reauine<l  the  management,  which  i\u-  UMhilitv 
had  abandoned,  in  consequence  ut  FariDelli'<t 
detention  at  Madrid ;  but  the  season  was  cala- 
mitoua.  Previooa  to  dosing  the  theatre,  be 
advertbad  for  a  new  subscription  (May  24, 
1738);  but  fi  second  advertisement  (July  25), 
announced  that  the  pvojeot  of  another 
waa  vaUnquiahed,  and  nAv  that  wa  f 
ofHsidiggv.  CJ.M.] 

HKIOHINGTON,  MuMBAyi;  Mna.  Doew 

bom  1680,  son  of  Ambrose  Heiphington,  "f  ^i\'Tute 
Hurworth,  Durham,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Edwafd 
Mnsgrave,  of  Hayton  Csj«Lle,  Combariand,  Bait, 
embraced  the  profession  of  music  and  in  173$ 
was  organist  at  Yarmouth.  On  Aug.  I  a,  1 738, 
he  was  admitted  a  membar  of  the  Oantlamen'a 
Society  at  Spalding,  a  literary  and  antiquarian 
body  corresponding  with  the  Sodetj  of  Axtti- 
quaries.  In  1739,  being  then  organist  at  Laieea' 
ter,  he  prodnoed  at  the  Society's  anniversary-  an 
ode  composed  by  him  for  the  occaidon.  lie 
composed  the  vocal  music  in  'The  Enchanter, 
or,  Harlequin  Meriin,'  a  pantonume  poUiahed  in 
Dublin,  together  wltii  the  instniniMital  mosie.  a 
circuin«t.incc  which,  coupled  with  the  facts  of  his 
wife  being  an  Irish  laaj  and  hb  aon  botn  in 
Dublin,  leads  to  the  fnfimnoe  tiiatt  ha  a»  aoma 

tinio  piirsned  hiB  pr^f'^s.^ion  in  thrit  city.  He 
also  composed  '  Six  Select  Odes,'  and  some  minor 
pieces.  He  b  said  to  have  obtained  hia  degree 
at  Oxford,  but  hb  name  u  not  to  be  found  in  the 
records  there,  nor  in  the  catalogues  of  graiiuates 
at  Carabrfdga  or  DnbUn.  Ha  died  at  Dund«« 
•boot  1774.  £W.B.H.| 
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HEIL  DIR  TM  STEGERKTIANZ.  A  Ger- 
man natioual  aon^',  written  hy  Heinrich  Harries, 
a  Holstein  clergyman,  for  the  birthday  of  ChrUtian 
VII  of  Denmark,  and  published  in  the  Ilensburg 
Woohenblati  of  Jan.  27,  1790,  'to  the  niel<xly 
of  tbe  English  God  save  great  G«OVgB  the  King.' 
It  was  oripinrilly  in  8  Htanzaa,  but  was  redui  i  t  to 
five  and  otherwise  slightly  mollified  for  l*ruR.-iuiu 
VM  bj  B.  G.  Schumacher,  and  in  this  form  ap- 
peared as  a '  Berliner  VoUulicd'  in  the  SpencrBche 
Zeitung  of  Dec.  1 7, 1 793.'  The  tint  atanza  of  tho 
Ignm  ui  its  present  form  U  ai  ftilloii»:— • 
*il<U  IHr  im  Si(«*rkratia, 
Birrncher  des  VuterlanAb 

Heil  KflniR  Dirl 
YiihV  in  citv  Thronea  GleB% 
IHe  hfitn"  WdTino  fouii, 
Uebhi)^  <!"•>  Volksiaaria 
UcilKOniglHxl' 

UBIMKEHR  AVB  DBB  fBEUDB.  [Soh 

AND  Stra.VUER.] 

HELLER,  Stfpftfv.  bom  '^Tay  tc.  1815,  at 
Peath,  is  an  acccmpliHhed  |iiauii»t,  luid  authur  of 
A  laigia  number  of  pieces  for  hia  inatrument,  moatly 
on  a  anmll  ticale,  but  generally  elegant  in  form  and 
refined  in  diction,  lie  haa  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  enjoyed  great  popularity  amongst  culti- 
Tated  amateurs  in  France  and  England.  Hia 
fint  publication  was  a  set  of  Variations  in  1829, 
and  hin  latest  (Jan.  1879^  is  a  Sonatina  (op.  I47). 
Next  to  his  numerous  Etudes  and  Preludes,  the 
best  of  his  publications  consist  of  several  seriea  of 
morceaux  put  furth  under  quaint  titles,  auch  as 
'Promenades  d'na  Solitaire  (taken  from  Rous* 
Mau*i  letters  etk  Botany),  'Blamen>Fnicht-mid- 
Dornen  Stiicke'  (fnnn  Jean  Paul), '  Dana  les  Bois,* 
*  Knita  blancbes/  etc  A  '  Saltarello '  on  a  phrase 
fpom  Menddflsolio's  Italian  symphony  (op.  77)^ 
five  T&rantellas  (op.  53,  61,  S;,  87),  a  Ca{>rice  on 
Schubert's  'Forelle'  (known  as  La  Jruil<),  are 
pieces  -wheraiii  Heller  ringa  the  changes  on  his 
tt  vk  of  uiiiHical  material  with  dt^licate  in^'ciiuity, 
and  eidiibits  less  of  that  wearisome  reiteration 
of  somo  diort  pbnwe,  witfaout  eltlier  devdopment 
or  attemjit  .it  attractive  variety  in  tnatment, 
which  of  laUi  has  grown  into  mannerism  with 
him.  Ho  has  also  put  fortli  fear'  solo  sonatas 
which  have  left  no  trace,  and,  t^)gether  with. 
ilnut  the  violinist,  a  set  of  '  Pens^  fugitives ' 
for  piano  and  violin*  whUh  havo  mek  with  great 
and  deserved  suoccaa  aniontr»<t  dillctante  players. 

Having  appeared  in  public  at  Peath  at  an 
early  age,  he  mado  •  tour  through  Oonnany, 
anrl  settled  for  eoino  years  at  Augaburi,',  where 
after  a  prolonged  illnc-a  he  found  ample  leisure 
to  pursue  hia  studies.  Since  1838  he  haa  reaidetl 
la  Paris,  rarely  jilaying  in  public,  but  much 
esteeuied  as  u  teacher  and  composer.  He  visited 
England  in  186  J,  and  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
with  Halle  011  May  j,  in  ^Tozjirt's  Concerto  in 
E  Hut  fur  2  I'ianoe.  lliw  '  Lite  and  Works'  are 
the  subjects  of  a  nion  -'^'^raph  by  U.  Barbedette, 
tranalateil  into  Bnglish  bjT  xtev«  B,  Brown  l\<  >rth  • 
wick,  1877.  [E.lJ.] 

'  ,n>  «n  article  br  W.  Tapprrt  In  the  Mailliiltiirivei  WochenbUtt 
Ilt  11. 1"77.  1^  too  ■  furtnui  pampMrl  «lt(>  t»c*. iull<», '  Vrnti- 
KhAulirh'iiic  ■  rtc  Tim  Dr.  OrhiiiA..:^  |:«  rlln.  17-  . 

*  up.  9.  fiD.  IK.  1«L  8m  a  retiew  u(  Uw  tol  «t  Uteae  Uj  ediuuuui 
laWs  -   


HELLMESBEKGER,  a  (Ubtinguished  family 
of  musicians  in  Vienna.  Georg,  the  father,  bom 
April  34,  1800,  son  of  *  country  schoolmaster, 
and  chorister  in  the  court  chaj>el,  entere<l  the 
Conscrvatorium  of  the  Geaelbichaft  der  Musik- 
ireunde  and  learnt  the  violin  from  Bohm  and 
composition  fhim  K.  FcinBter.  In  l8ii  he  was 
appointc<i  aa^iMtant  teacher,  and  in  1833  professor 
at  the  Comervatorium,  where  he  foimed  A  boat 
of  diatinguinhed  pupils,  including  his  two  sons, 
until  he  retired  on  a  pemuon  in  67.  In  1839  he 
became  conductor  of  the  Imperial  opera,  and  kx 
1 830  a  member  of  the  court  chapel.  This  unaa* 
Buming  man,  who  lived  only  for  his  art,  was  leader 
at  innumerable  concerts,  published  many  compo* 
sitions  for  his  instrument,  and  died  universally 
respected  at  Neuwaldegg  on  Aug.  1 6. 1873.  His 
eldest  son  (lEORu,  bom  in  Vienna,  i8a8  (?),  made 
a  successful  ooQoert-tour  through  Germany  and 
England  wMl  lla  &tiier  and  brother  in  1847,  but 
chiefly  devotadidmself  to' composition,  wliidi  hu 
studied  undsr  Bofeter.  Whe»  barely  ai  he  was 
appointed  coaoert^meislar  at  Hnnovar,  where  he 
brought  out  two  ii|K'ras,  'BUrgBchaft  'and  'Die 
he'u\,-  Koniginnen.'  He  died  Nov.  12,  185a, 
Iras  irig  nomerons  MSB.  Hiabrottier 

.losKPH,  bom  Nov.  3,  1828,  early  displayed 
a  great  faculty  for  music,  and  appeared  in  public 
with  applause  as  an  infuit  prodigy.  In  spite  of 
his  youth  he  wa.s  appointed  violin  professor  and 
lUrector  of  the  (>>nservatorium.  when  it  was  re- 
constitated  in  185a,  and  proftwionsl  eondnetor  of 
tlie  Gesellschaft  concerts.  He  resigned  the  latter 
potit  in  favour  of  Herbeck  in  1859,  and  the  pro- 
fessorship in  1877.  but  stOl  retains  the  post  of 
dire<  tnr,  with  signal  advantage  t<5  tlic  iiintitutiou. 
In  1S60  he  waa  appointed  coucertmeibter  at  tlie 
Imperial  o]iera,  in  63  first  violin  solo  in  the 
court  chapel,  and  in  77  chief  caj^-llnu  ist<^^r  to 
the  emperor.  The  quartet  parties  which  he  has 
Uxl  since  1849  have  maintained  their  attraetkn 
undimininlRHl  in  spite  of  all  rivalry.  The  reper- 
toire is  large,  and  his  perfonuanoes  were  the  firat 
to  awaken  general  intenst  in  Beethoven's  later 
quartctK.  Tlie  fine  tone,  grace,  and  poetic  feel- 
ing which  mark  Helhiiesberger'a  execution  as  a 
solo  and  quartet  plaver,  are  equally  conspicuous 
in  the  orchestra,  of  which  he  is  a  brilliant  leader. 
To  thebo  ({ualitiud  he  adds  perfect  familiarity 
with  every  inatrument  in  the  orchestra,  and  con- 
siderable skill  as  a  pianist.  He  received  the 
L^on  of  Honour  fc^  his  services  as  a  juror  in 
tlie  Paris  Exhibition  of  1855  ;  and  many  other 
onlers,  both  of  his  own  and  other  countries,  have 
i^ince  been  conferred  on  him.  On  the  35th  aani- 
versary  of  hia  direct^jr^hip  of  the  Cons'-rvatorium 
ho  was  presented  with  the  fireedom  of  the  citv  of 
Vienna.  His  son  JoBira,  bom  April  9,  1^55, 
inherits  the  family  talent,  and  has  played  second 
violin  in  his  father's  quartet  since  1875.  He  has 
been  rinoe  78  aolo  pkyer  at  the  eourt  open 
aii'l  chapelf  tad  pwrfeseor  at  tbe  Conservato- 

rimn.  [C.F.P.] 

HELMHOLTZ,  Heumaxk  Lcdwig  FebdI- 
K.vxD,  was  bom  Aug.  31,  1821,  at  Potsdam. 
His  &ther  wm  Frofessor  at  the  Gymnaeinm 
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ihartti  and  hi<  mother,  GMoUne  Fenn,  beUnwed 
to  m  emigrated  Engllih  haHj.    V»  alaffled 

medicine  in  Berlin  in  1839,  and  rose  to  be 
T«Mher  of  Anatomy  at  the  fieriin  Academy  in 
1848.  In  Ika  IbOoiriiig  year  ba  baeams  Pro- 

fesaiyr  of  Physiolofry  at  Kcinigsberg;  in  185S, 
ProfeMor  of  the  same  at  Heidelberg,  and  Ge- 
fcrimialll.  Li  1871  ha  retomed  to  the  Berlin 
TJnivermty  as  Profenor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  at  Chrigtmaa,  1877,  was  electeil  liector. 
Wm  CMay  on  the  OmdrTataan  of  Faroe  ('  Er- 
kataaeder  Kraft')  app^oedin  1847  ;  hia  Phjrsio- 
lQ|^o^ptic8('Phyiiiolo^KheOptik')  in  1856-66: 
and  hia  ropolar  Scientific  Lecturee  ('  Pop.  wis- 
Mnaeli.yortrage*)  at  Brunswick,  1865-76.  It  is, 
howerer,  with  his  '  Treatiiie  on  the  Sensations  of 
Tone  as  a  physiological  basis  for  the  theory  of 
ifusic,' '  and  with  hia  valuable  inventions  and 
discoveries  in  rulatiou  to  the  arty  that  we  are  here 
ootkoemed. 

Professor  Helmholtz  has  iiiTeiiied  a  double 
harmoninm  with  14  Tibraton  to  the  octave,  by 
means  of  which  the  musician  can  modulate  into 
all  keys  quite  aa  eaaily  aa  on  a  iia^  mawial 
tuned  by  equal  temperament*  and  ^nthont  the 
dissonant  thirds  and  sixths  which  that  iiirxlo  of 
ttmi^g  introdtiaea.  Hm  nakem  may  be  easily 
afiplied  to  tiie  ot^^  and  pUHio.  It  v  aitvamely 
gimi)1e,  as  it  dixs  not  add  to  the  number  of  notes 
in  the  acale^  and  requirea  no  new  syatem  of 
fingarinif  to  ba  leinl  hf  fha  parfctawg.  This 

invention,  ori^nnally  sugj^'csted  by  the  extremely 
vnpleaaant  effect  of  the  equally  temoered  har- 
flumm,  may  not  bupomSmf  iwrolaaoafie  mo- 
dem musical  practice,  extending  aa  it  does  to 
mannal  instruments  that  perfect  intonation  which 
hm  UliMrto  been  attainable  only  by  stringed 
iMtmoents  and  the  human  voice.  The  following 
aaj  be  selected,  amongst  many  others,  to  illus- 
tnite  the  nature  of  the  disoomlaa  of  Helmholtz : — 

I.  Quality  of  Mtmcal  ioundt  determined  by 
^armonia.  By  meann  of  a  series  of  remnatora, 
midtt  of  whidh  on  l)t  ing  applied  to  the  ear  re- 
inforces any  harmonic  of  ecjual  pitch  which  may 
be  present  in  a  given  note,  Helmholtz  has 
affected  the  most  complete  aoialyria  of  musical 
tone  hitherto  attaine<i.  Tlie  reftonntor  is  a  hollow 
aphere  of  glass  or  metal,  with  two  openings  op- 
posite to  each  other,  one  of  which  is  funnel- 
shaped,  for  insertion  into  the  ear.  Let  the  note 
of  tne  resonator  be  upper  C,  the  air  contained  in 
it  will  vibrate  very  powerfiilly  when  that  note  is 
given  by  the  voice  or  any  muncal  instrument ; 
and  less  powerfully  wben  tne  note  given  is  one  of 
thoae  lower  notes  which  ^  BuoBHor 

are  harmonie  mb-tcntt  of   .a    ~  - 
C  or  is,  in  oiberworda,  a   ^         |  £KS2m! 
note  among  the  harmonics    «/  ^^is^ 
of  which  the  upper  G  ooeun. 

Tbe  elilef  laiiilto  of  Hetanbolt^a  ea^eriinents 
with  reeoiuilon  have  boflti  under  the  bead 
Habmohn*. 

More  oinloiH  ia  bk  determination  of  the 
nature  of  tiie  towel  eoonde  of  tbe  bonun  voice, 

1  *  n*  tafcis  nm  tm  IHnuinaiidutnTO  abplijiiala|hiateieBfia«« 
flu  dltlkwlsairltariib*  BnaMwtck.  wta. 


in  which  Halmbolta  has  develcoted  tbe  diaooveries 
of  Wbeotrtone.  Tbe  shape  of  the  flMmA^vHr 

ia  altered  for  the  prorluctinn  of  e'wh  particular 
vowd ;  and  in  eacii  of  the  ahapea  whidh  it  a»- 
sumea  it  majr  be  ocMidawd  ae  a  nmaieal  iHlnH 

ment  yielding  a  different  note,  and  in  tha  CMOef 
the  compound  vowels,  yielding  sinauUeMaarif 
two  sepsjrato  notea  of  dilBarent  pitdi.  joat  m  the 

neck  and  bo<ly  of  a  glass  bottle  do.  The  natmal 
resonance  of  the  mouth-cavity,  indepeadentiy  of 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  eboria.  for  diflcceeft 
vowelM.  ifl  as  follows  (the  pronunciatioa  of  Iba 
vowels  being  not  Rngliah  but  ti«miaa) 

<1iisiisesi  issiilfc 

—      -  «  ■      ■  % 

Thus,  wben  the  mooth-cavfty  b  flyinid  to  aftlflr 

the  sound  u  (fw>').  it  i.s  in  effect  a  mtisicjd  itt-stn:- 
ment,  the  natural  pitch  of  which  ia  lower  {,  aad 
so  on. 

For  the  highly  interoKtini*  pxperiments  on 
vowel-pitch  by  meamt  of  the  resonatori*,  and  thd 
importance  to  singers  and  composers  of  the  n- 
suits  dcducible  from  them,  the  reader  must  be 
referred  to  Helmholtz's  work  (Ellis's  traashMiflB, 

PP-  i.^3-i7a)« 

a.  SummaUomal  Tonai.   The  fact  that  what 

two  notes  are  lonnded  together  they  generate  a 
third  and  deeper  tone,  whoiie  vibrational  number 
eqnab  the  diflerenoe  of  their  aeveral  Yibfaticml 
numbers,  bae  been  bnown  to  tiolittiate  0ver  iAm 

the  time  of  Tartini.  [See  Tartixi*s  Toxes.] 
These  tonea  Helmholts  calls  diferemlkU  Umm, 
to  distingulab  tbem  from  anotberaet  of  generalid 
tones  discovered  by  himself,  the  vibrational  hlhi 
ben  of  which  equal  the  sum  of  tbe  vibtatioBal 
nunben  of  tbe  generatfaig  tonea,  nnd  wblub  be 
hence  calls  irnminndonai  tones.  T!ii  -•  ton*»*  are 
of  course  higher  than  the  venerating  tones.  Than, 
if  tiie  eboraa  in  nininia  In  tbe  fimowing  fignrt 
be  played  forte  on  the  violin,  the  double  series 
of  combinational  tones  above  and  below  will  be 
prodnoed:— 


The  summational  tonea  are  too  weak  to  be 
distinguished  by  tbe  maided  ear:  wbilo  tke 

differential  times  are  on  some  instrument*  in- 
trusively audible.  (In  fiMi  the  violin  player 
obtains  perfiBOt  fiflba  on  bia  etrtnga  by  tamBf 
until  he  hearH  the  octave  below  the  lower  strinj: ) 
The  summational  tonea  of  the  two  laat  chords  lis 
6e<MMi  F  aad  li  41^  Ab  and  A  nqpoelivBly. 
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3.  Pi^/tklogg  of  the  Minor  CkonL  Among 
1m  nMMt  intotwting  of  thoM  dlMwreriot  k  tha 

eamn  of  the  heavy  an«l  qoasi-diaBOiUMit  effect 
iroduoed  bjr  minor  triads.  JiMi  iatooaiioa 
leepeni  Urn  rnXL-katmn  grvw,  otaoorai  aad 

ny»t«riouH  cTianvcter  which  belonjEfs  to  minor 
ihocda;  and  the  obwnratiaiiB  of  Udmbolte  oa 

o  trace  this  grave  and  obsctnre  charticter  to  the 
MroMoce  of  oertaia  deep  oombinatioDal  tooet, 
bragn  to  tlM  ohord,  whibh  mw  timmk  ftom 
aajor  chords,  and  which  without  being  near 
aioitgh  to  beat,  and  thus  actually  to  di§turb  the 
mcmemj,  make  thmnMNw  mOdeBlfy  andible, 
it  leaflt  to  a  p«cti!w?<!  ear,  as  not  belonging  to  the 
lannony .  N  o  minor  chord  can  be  obtained  per- 
ectly  firee  from  rach  fidse  iwililmthiinl  tones, 
^or  the  ofiUnary  hearer  the  presence  of  these 
ones  gives  to  the  chord  its  well-known,  obscure, 
jid  mjslwiuuj  oharaetsr,  ior  which  he  is  un- 
tMi>  to  fvccount,  becAune  tho  weak  combinational 
Hnieu  on  which  it  depemls  are  concealed  by  other 
ouiier  tones.  The  tact  that  this  unaatisfitotory 
houLrh  not  dissonant  efiisct  of  the  minor  chord 
4  deepened  when  the  chord  is  played  perfectly 
a  tune,  led  iiMwwiaw  1^  wrote  before  the  era 
>f  equal  temperament  to  avoid  tlie  minor  chord 
M  a  close,  and  to  n^erve  the  etfect  produced  by 
ninor  dioidl  for  distinct  passages  or  episodes  in 
Jie  composition,  instead  of  usin?  them  in  indis- 
aiminate  combination  with  major  chords,  as  is 
ihe  pxaotice  of  ordinary  modem  composers.  The 
'  Ave  verum '  of  Mosart,  and  the  choral  hymn 
if  Mendelssohn,* '  Vaterland  in  deinen  Gauen,' 
m  good  enunplea  of  this  separation  of  majmr 
•od  minor  aiSbcts  as  imtiiinthw^  ptnctiMd  by 
the  best  writers. 

4.  Perception  of  mntieal  Umet  hjf  the  human 
MM*.  Storting  from  the  anatomical  discoveries 
af  tfM  Mawhaw  Oortl,  HelmlMltB  has  drawn 
bow  different  {Uirt8  of  the  ear  are  set  in  vibra- 
kt<m  by  tooea  of  diffsrant  ^tdi.  TIm  human 
«dU»  onntains  alioiit  3000  of  Hw  rodi  «r  Vbtm 
known  !ws  '  Corti's  arches.'  The  human  ear,  in 
bet,  is  m  highly  sensitive  musical  instniment, 
IbnildMd  with  3000  strings,  wfaldi  v  wi  in 
motion  by  the  concurrent  vibration  of  external 
tnnarous  bodies,  exactly  in  the  same  way  in 
wMAti>e*WPBator'ree|)oodstoamqBicalsotmd, 
or  in  which  the  Btrin;^  of  a  silent  violoncello  or 
nianofoiie  are  set  in  vibration  by  the  production, 
in  n  raflMent  degre>  of  ilTCi^flli,  of  notes  of 
equivalent  pitch  on  smy  other  in«trmncnt  placed 
Bear  it.  On  the  perfect  or  imperfect  anatomical 
eonstitotion  of  these  3000  moaioal  strings,  and 
on  their  connwtion  with  the  brain,  depends  tho 
capacity  in  the  human  subject  fur  the  sensation 
of  fwic:  probably  in  persons  who  have  'no  ear* 
they  are  imperfectly  developed.  Deducting  200 
lor  tones  which  lie  beyond  musical  limits,  there 
remain  2.800  for  the  sevMi  oolnves  of  musical 
pitch,  th.it  is,  400  for  every  octave.  If  the 
experiments  of  K.  H.  Welwr  are  correct,  sen- 
litiva  nad  practised  muxicians  can  perceive  a 
diflerenoe  of  pitch  fur  which  the  vibrational 

>  ffy  lh>  ywniiwiia  lot  tto»  frtatiag  FottTri. 


nambem  an  1009  to  loox.  Interrali  10 
fine,  iklling  between  the  pfteh  of  two  of  Gortfs 

arches,  would  probubly  set  Ixith  an^hea  untH}ually 
in  vilvation,  that  one  vibrating  most  stco^gly 
wUeli  k  aenrMt  to  the  pitch  of  Uie  tons. 

5.  Distnbutum  of  haroionic  itttcrralt.  The 
oganmon  rule  of  avoiding  close  intervals  in  the 
Imm^  nadsf  dkirfbiiting  intervals  willi  toknUa 
evenness  between  the  extreme  tones,  has  long 
been  arrived  at  by  eznerienoe.  Helmholts  has 
demonstratsd  iti  pAynological  basis  to  oonrist  in 
the  dissonant  combinational  tones  whiob  result 
from  intervals  otherwise  distributed. 

For  Professor  Helmholts's  deduction  of  ollur 
rules  of  musical  science  from  the  physical  nature 
of  musical  sounds,  together  with  his  historical 
exposition  of  the  growth  of  melodic  scales  and  of 
modem  harmony,  the  render  is  rabcred  to  his 
wwlc,  as  already  cited.  [E.  J.  P.] 

HKUCORI,  Ber.  TiBOlCAfl,  was  bora  at  Kid< 

derminster,  May  7,  181 1,  and  e<luc-at<.d  .it  M;ig- 
dalea  Hall,  Oxford.  Ii^  1840  he  became  curate 
of  at,  Miobael^  liohfisld,  sad  a  priest-Tioar  of 
Lichfield  Cathedral.  In  1842  be  waH  a|ip<)inteJ 
Vioe  Prindpal  and  Precentor  of  St.  Mark's  Col- 
lege, Chdssa,  and  In  1846  aneeseded  William 
Hawes  as  Master  of  the  Choristers  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,  of  which  in  1847  he  was  admitted  as  one 
of  tba  Wests  in  Ordmaiy.  He  is  aullior  or 
editor  of  'The  Psalter  noted,"  'The  Canticles 
noted,'  'A  Manual  of  Plain  Song.'  'A  Brief 
Directory  of  Plain  Song,'  '  The  Hymnal  noted,* 
•Carols  for  Christmas,*  'Carols  for  Easter.'  '  St. 
Mark's  Colleee  Chaunt  Book,'  and  'The  Can- 
ticles accented,*  and  translator  of  Fetis*s  'Tran- 
tise  on  Chorus  Sinyin;.;.'  He  is  composer  of 
music  for  some  of  2<ieale's  translations  of  Hymns 
oftUBsatemGtoBdk  CW.H.H.] 

H£MIOLIA(Or.'H/tt<$AiOt;  Lat-Setquialtera; 
Ital.  Emiolia ;  Fr.  HemioU).  Litendly,  the 
whole  and  a  half;  technically,  the  proportion 
of  two  to  three.  In  this  latter  sense  the  word 
is  used,  in  the  musical  terminoloCT  of  the  Middlo 
Ages,  to  denote  the  Perfect  flrah,  the  somid  of 
which  is  produced  on  the  monochord  by  two- 
thirds  of  the^  open  string.  Xba  term  is  also 
applied  by  writers  of  file  t<Sdi  eeatoiy  to  oertaia 
rhythmical  proportions,  correifponding  to  ths 
triplets  of  modeni  music.  Thu%  three  minims, 
sung  against  two,  ara  called  HemieUa  major ; 
three  crotchets  {t^miminlmc)  against  two.  He* 
mioUa  nUnor.  Italian  writers  of  later  date  call 
3-4  time  JSmiolia  naggiort,  and  3-8  BmUUa 
minore,  [W.S.R.] 

HENLEY,  Kev.  PnocTo.v,  nephew  of  Lord 
Chancellor  Henley,  was  bom  at  Wootton  Abbots, 
1 728,  matriculated  at  Oxford  (Wadliam)  May  7, 
1746,  where  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time 
in  the  cultivation  of  music  in  company  with  his 
friend  JaM%  afterwards  of  NaylMid.  In  1759 
he  was  prepent«><l  to  the  rect<iry  of  St.  Andrew 
by  the  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Anne's,  Blackfriars. 
He  composed  several  chants — one  of  which  ia 
still  in  use — and  anthems,  and  a  set  of  6  hymns 
entitled  '  The  Cure  of  Saul.'   He  died  Aug.  2^ 
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•  sick  parishioner.  [W.H.H.J 
HENNEBERG,  JonANN-  Baptist,  bom  at 
Vienna  Dec.  6,  1 768 ;  succcedcil  his  father  an 
Ofgubi  of  tile  Scottish  cbureh  there.  In  1 790 
v>'iiH  cnnrlurtor  at  Schikaneder'a  theatre,  and  as 
such  (liructod  the  rehearsals  of  the  Zauberflote, 
and  all  the  performances  of  it  after  the  second. 
H«  ooatinnMi  to  hold  the  same  pott  in  the 
lluetre  aa-der-Wien  (1801),  bat  sooii  efler* 
wards  left  the  city.  Tii  1S05  he  rntm  *!  Prince 
Betwhaiy'a  eetabliehment  as  iirst  ortfaniat,  and 
on  Hnmniel*!  retinmeiit  In  1811  oondtioCed  the 
operas  at  Eisenstadt.  In  1813  he  returned  to 
VieniMt  became  choirmaster  at  the  parish  church 
*«nii  Hof/aadiB  1818  offi;»iibl  to  toe  ooart,  and 
died  Xov.  37,  I S 2  2.  He  was  much  esteemed  both 
as  a  player  and  a  compu^r.  Amount  his  operas 
have  been  published — *  Die  Dervnaehe/  *  Die 
Eisenkonif^nn,'  and  'Die  Waldmiinner';  also  his 
arrangement  of  Winter's  '  Labyrinth.'  [C.  F.  1\] 
HENRI  QTJATRE  (VIVE).  Tliia  hirtorical 
■OOff  oonfiists  tif  three  couplets,  which  we  append 
is  ue  order  in  which  they  should  be  sung. 

J'ainion*  1m  fillcs 
£t  j'aimuna  le  bon  vin{ 
1)0  nos  bona  drillea 

Voila  U)\xt  le  rf  Train: 
J'aimoni  Ipi*  iiUcH 
j'ninioiiH  lo  Ixiii  vin. 

MoiiisUc  wmdrillOB 
I'^iswiit  tnmtilc  lt>  Bc'in 
r>e  u<Mi  (ninillea, 

Si  riimu'ux,  jiluB  hu 

]".nt  .miiL-  l>'"i  Jilli'i*, 
Eat  aime  lo  bou  viu. 


-4  1— r- 


It 


VIra  Ueu-ri     qua  -  tr«,  VI  •  ?•  ce  rot  Tall  -  lant  I 


— ^     —J  1— 

-1 

C«    tllable  *     qu«  •  tf«  A     )e    trl-pl«  ta-lmt  l«An 


•i   4»      l«l   -  trc.  Kt    d°eti«  no  v«rt    st  -  lant! 

The  authorship  of  the  wonls  and  the  date  of 
their  cuiiip<i«ition  are  disputed  points,  although 
the  fint  two  couplets  have  been  very  generally 
attributed  to  Coll«5  ^  1709-83).  We  are  disposed 
from  internal  evidence  to  assign  all  three  verBcs 
to  the  second  period  of  the  reign  of  Henri  I V 
(1 589-1610),  i.  e.  the  early  part  of  the  17th 
century.  People  plunged  in  all  the  horron  of 
civil  war,  and  in  continual  terror  for  their  lives 
and  their  families^  are  scarcely  in  the  mood  to 
ditg  of  women  mod  wine.  The  aeoond  Teree 
iniplies  thjit  the  League  is  an  atf  lir  uf  the  pa>t ; 
mtA  it  was  not  till  1598  that  the  League  was 
termiaatod  by  tlie  rabmiMion  of  HenMmr.  In 
tlie  third  Btiuiza  the  King  it  xapieMnted  a^ 
victoriuu8  ov  er  hi^  enemies  at  borne  and  abroad ; 
and  it  was  not  till  ifel  tiiat  the  treaty  of  peace 
•with  tlie  Duke  of  Savoy  waH  xigneil.  Finaliy  it 
was  nut  till  after  he  hatl  remitted  20,ooo,ocx}  in. 
of  tUflO  111  amar,  and  reduced  the  income-tax 
by  4,000,000  frs.  annually,  tl1.1t  Henri  IV  1>eoame 
the  idol  of  France,  and  eo^ieciaiiy  ul  the  peusautry ; 
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and  tbeee  ndnetioDt ' 

to  1610. 

We  ascribe  the  song  then  to  the  first  decade 
of  fbe  iTtii  oentury;  and  «•  sleo  inclined  to 

believe  that  the  couplet  '  J'aiiiiims  les  filles  '  is 
older  than  the  other  two.  and  was  taken  irova  a 
'chanson  de  table*  or  drinking-song,  of  the  tioM 
of  Henri  III.  In  tin-  211!  and  3rd  xtanzas  the 
last  line  but  one  couLaiuit  live  t«yllable:i,  whereas 
in  the  ist  there  are  only  four.  This  slight  ch&ngo 
may  have  nriMeii  in.«enail)ly,  either  from  the  author 
nut  having  at  hand  a  copy  of  his  predt^ceeeor's 
liMi^  or  beoMise  he  improvised  liis  words  a^  he 
sang  to  some  well-known  air,  and  natonUy  gave 
a  separate  syllable  to  each  note  of  tbe  m^ody. 
He  has  aLjo  involuntarily,  nr  from  intentional  imi- 
tation, repeated  in  the  aeoond  vene  (be  rbymee 
oftbefint 

If  Coll«5  had  been  the  author  of  th«3e  line*, 
he  would  oertainly  liave  told  us  the  fact  in  ha 
'MAnoirea.*  HoneofdaflMsunvteatpMrtieoIni 

concerning  the  metamorplioses  of  '  Le  Roi  et  le 
Fermier,*  and  the  performances  of  '  La  Partie  de 
chaaae  de  Henri  IV' ;  puts  down  unimportant  im- 
provi-ation-ai,  and  the  most  iiiHiu'nificant  rhymes; 
and  it  in  iin{>oM.sible  to  hU}>|K>se  that  he  would  not 
have  nienti  'ued  having  abided  two  vonea to* Viva 
Henri  IV,'  if  such  had  Ijeen  the  ca,'»e.  The  sup- 
position in  rendered  still  more  inudniiasible  by 
the  fact  that  he  gives  the  other  refrains  in  '  Ls 
Partie  de  chaaae  de  Henri  IV'  word  for  word. 
We  may  aasume  that  CoU^  quoted  tins  his* 
t<.»rical  song  in  its  traditional  form,  and  is  no 
more  to  bo  aooredited  with  addittooa  to  it  tiian  to 
'  La  belle  Javdinibre,'  the  three  ooimkta  of  vbicb 
he  alio  transcribed.  (See  Colld,  'Xa  Paxtie  di 
rhisse  de  Henri  IV/  Sc^  zL) 

The  air  baa  been  often  said  to  vanraUa  one  ef 
the  themes  of  tbe  OMltredanse  calle<  l  '  Lc!<  Tnco- 
tets,'  the  title  and  tbe  notes  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  '  Lea  Parodiea  novvailee  et  lea  Vaodi- 
villes  inconnus'  (vol.  i.  p.  32);  and  'Bondes  et 
Chansons  a  danser'  (vol.  ii.  p.  191 )  only.  Now, 
not  only  do  neither  of  these  two  airs  bear  any 
resemblance  to  'Vive  Henri  IV,'  but  they  differ 
from  each  other,  and  thus  either  *  Ix;s  Trioo- 
tets'  has  not  survived  in  a  complete  form,  and 
the  best  subject  in  that  'suite  d'airs  de  danse'  is 
the  very  one  that  the  colIection.s  have  not  noted 
down  ;  or  the  melody  of  \  i .  ■  Henri  IV  '  is  ori- 
ginal, and  baa  no  connection  with  'Lee  Triooteta.* 
We  adopt  tbe  latter  oonclusion. 

One  thing  i»  certain;  these  couplets  have  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  with- 
out loiing  anything  of  tbdr  epirit  erfreabneai; 
and  were  sponumeuut^ly  atlopted  l>y  the  people  as 
the  national  anthem  of  royalty  at  the  BourUn  Re> 
Btofatiim.  On  tbe  day  wben  tbe  Allied  Anaiae 
entend  Paris,  April  I.  iSi.^,  cmwds  flocke*!  to 
the  Opera  to  see  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  opera  was  Spontinis 
'  \'estale,*  a.H  an  overture  to  which  the  lund 
I)erformed  '  Vive  Henri  IV  amid  a  perftct 
storm  of  bravoe;  an  I  a:,  tlio  cleoe  of  the  opera 
the  air  was  again  called  for,  sung  by  Ijiyt 
with  the  whole  power  of  his  magnihcent  voice. 
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lad  received  with  rapturons  ftpplsuie.  On 
July  14,  1 81 5,  La\-B  had  a  similar  suoceM  when 
■epeating  the  air  at  a  perforniance  of  '  Iphig^nie 
m  Aulide'  and  'La  DanBomanie *  before  Louis 
KVIII,  the  Einperur  of  Ruada,  and  the  King  of 
EVuan*.  On  the  opening  of  the  new  theatre 
«f  (be  <Amdeau0  rajale  de  Muaique'  in  the 
Rue  le  Bd«tier,  the  first  wordi  lung  in  tbftt 
in.-a.  the  loss  of  which  ia  »o  much  U)  be  regretteti 
in  aoouetical  grounds,  were  tbaM  of  'Vive  Uenri 
eoine  brilBant  Tariationa  on  this 
kir.  They  were  eng^ravcd  in  full  Bcore  ftn<l 
leserve  to  be  rescued  firom  the  oUivioa  into 
vhioh  ibaj  have  fiilbiii.  QK6try  also  hitrodiimd 
he  air  into  the  Oreitim  in  'La  MagniHque' 

.1773).  [<^J.c.l 

HENRIQUE ;  or  thb  Love-pilorim,  Grand 
>pera  in  3  acta ;  word*  by  T.  J.  Haines  ;  music 
)y  Rookaw  FMdnoed  at  Oovent  Gacdea,  May 
I,  1859.  [G.] 

HENRY  Vlir,  King,  bom  June  28,  1491, 
lied  Jan.  28,  1547-8,  being  originally  designed 
Tor  the  church,  was  duly  instructed  in  music 
;then  an  essential  part  of  the  acquirements  of  an 
wcleoiastic),  and  appears  to  have  attained  to 
kuue  skill  in  oompositioii.  Hall,  the  Chronidery 
ind  Lord  HeilMirt  of  Gheibmy  mentiofi  two 
oaaseH  of  his  composition,  neither  iimv  extaiit; 
Hawkins  ^ohap.  77)  has  printed  a  Latin  motet 
br  3  vialoea  by  Hensy  from  a  MS.  oolleotloa  of 
inlhcins,  ninteta,  etc.,  writtt-n  in  1591  by  John 
Baldwin,  ringing  man  of  Windsor  and  subse- 
quently gt  ntlemao  and  derk  of  the  cheque  of 
Jic  ChafHil  Koyal  (died  Au;^'.  iH,  161  z.);  and  the 
uithem,  '0  Lord,  the  Maker  of  all  things,*  as- 
li^ned  by  Barnard  and  others  to  William  Hundy, 
va.H  by  .Vldriib  ami  P..  ivrt'  declared  to  be  proved 

be  kU  pruductiuu  (see  iioyoe's  '  Cath.  Music/ 
i.  1%  Ib  the  British  Huaewn  (Add.  HSS.  5665) 
a  '  Passetyme  with  go(nl  curnpanye.  The  KyiiL,'e« 
mlade,'  ttet  to  music  for  3  voices.  It  is  printed 
n  John  Stafford  S^th*s  'Mnsica  Antiqua'  and 
'haijpt  irs  '  P«)pular  Music  of  the  Olden  Time.' 
Ill  UarL.  MSS.  14 19,  fol.  200,  is  a  catalogue 
yf  the  amnerouii  musical  instruments  belonging 
x>  Henry  at  the  tune  of  his  death.     [W.  H. H.] 

UENksHEL*  GMOSua,  horn  Feb.  18*  iS&o,  at 
Brnlaii,  made  Us  Ibnt  appeamoe  at  a  pianist 

it  13  yt&r^*  of  li^v.  In  1S67  he  entered  at  the 
Leipaig  Conservatorium  under  Moecheles  Rich- 
er aadCMStaa.  His  next  move,  in  1870,  was  to 
Berlin,  where  he  studied  oomixwition  under  Kiel 
tnd  singing  under  Adolph  Schulze.  Since  that 
late  Herr  Henschd**  reputation  aa  a  ooooert 
iinger  has  been  steri-lilv  iiiorvasinL,'.  His  voice 
ji  a  baritone  of  great  power,  richness,  and  com- 
fiaaa  W»  style  ia  pore,  his  repertoire  large,  and 
be  is  always  conscientious  and  loyal  to  the  oom- 
poaer.  His  own  compositions  are  numerous  and 
fariedy  embracing selo and  part  song* ;  eborases; 
*  gipsy  serenade  with  orchestra  ;  a  serenade  ft)r 
itringed  orchestra  in  canon  form;  the  150th 
Psafan  for  aolos^  5 -part  chorus,  and  orchestra 
top.  30). 

Mr.  HeOichel  made  his  first  appearance  in 


England  Feb.  19,  1877,  and  has  now  (1879) 
taken  up  his  residence  here.  [G.} 

HENSEL.  Fanmt  Cbcili^  flio  eldest  of  the 

Mendelssohn  Rartholdy  family.  Imni  at  ITa'i:l)urg 
Nov.  14,  1S05,  and  tlierefore  more  than  3  years 
older  than  her  brother  Felix.  She  was  regulariy 
i»istrnc-te<l  in  music,  and  Mendelssohn  used  to 
say  that  at  one  time  she  played  better  than  he. 
(See  alst)  Devrient.  Recoil,  p.  3).  Oct.  3, 1839,  she 
married  W.  Hensel.  a  painter,  of  Berlin  (1704- 
1861),  and  on  May  1 7,  1847,  dieti  suddenly.  Her 
death  shook  bar  hrother  terribly,  and  no  doubt 
ha.stened  h'\n  own.  which  happentnl  only  6  months 
later.  Felix's  letters  show  how  much  he  loved 
her,  and  the  value  which  he  placed  on  her 
judgment  and  her  musical  ability.  He  called 
her  '  the  Cantor.*  'Before  I  can  receive  Fanny's 
advice,*  aaya  he,  'the  Walpurgisuight  will  ba 
packed  up  ...  I  feel  convinceil  she  would  say 
"Yes,"  and  yet  I  feel  doubtful"  (Letter,  April 
27,  1H31).  'Fanny  may  add  the  second  part.* 
says  he,  in  sending  a  Song  without  wonls  ( Dec. 
II,  1830).  Again,  'I  have  just  pLayed  your 
Caprices  ...  all  was  unmixed  delight '  (Jan.  4, 
40).  Still,  indications  are  not  wanting  of  a 
certain  over-«amestness,  not  to  aay  pedantry, 
which  was  occasionally  too  severe  for  her  more 
plastic  brother.  (See  Letter,  April  7,  34,  on 
Melnrina ;  'Goethe and  MenddaKmn,'  p.  47,  etc.) 

Six  of  her  songs  were  published  with  his  without 
indication,  viz.  Up.  8,  ilos.  a,  ^  13 ;  Op.  9,  Nos. 
7,  10,  11.  She  aJao  published  fn  her  own  name 
4  b^joks  of  melodies  and  Lie<h  r  for  P.  V.  solo ; 
a  ditto  of  songs  for  voice  and  P.  F. ;  i  ditto  of 
Part«nigs — *OarteBUeder*  (republished  by  No> 
vdlo  i  and  after  her  di  ath  a  few  more 

SOUKS  and  P.  V.  pieces  were  printed,  and  a  IWo  for 
P.  F.  and  Strings  in  D,  reaching  ia  all  to  op.  11. 
For  her  letters,  journals,  and  portrait  see  '  Die  Fa- 
milie  Mendelssohn,'  by  S.  Heosel  (Berlin  1879). 

She  hi  buried  in  theMendelasohn  portion  of  tlw 
Friedhof  at  the  Tf:illethor,  Berlin,  and  a  line  of 
her  music  is  engraved  on  the  tombstone  :— 
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nlcbi  furt  ba  la  Him  ■  mei-relUi. 
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HEXSELT.  ADor.PH,  born  May  12,  181 4.  at 
Schwabach  in  Bavaria»  and  since  j  838  resident 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Jiad  lesaons  from  Hummel, 

but  can  hardly  be  c.illed  Hummol's  <li--(  i|>le, 
since  his  methoid  of  treating  the  pianoforte  diders 
as  mudb  from  Hummel**  as  our  eonoert  grands 
differ  from  the  li^^ht  Viennese  instruments  of 
1820.  Uenselt's  ways  at  the  keyboard  may  be 
taken  aa  the  liiUc  between  Hummers  and  Liszt's ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  Hummers  strictly  h'lalo 
touch,  quiet  hands  and  strong  hn^'ers,  Heuselt 
produces  effects  of  fidi  sonority  something  like 
those  which  Liszt  gets  with  the  aid  of  the  wristx 
and  pedals.    But  as  such  suuurity,  a|>art  £rum 
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any  rhythmical  aocentuation,  depends  in  the 
BttB  upon  the  widespread  position  of  chords 
ttfptgg*^  oompouent  notes  of  which  are 
mad*  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  an  octave, 
Henaelt*s  wa^  of  hulding  the  keys  down  as  much 
as  possible  with  the  finders,  over  and  above  keep- 
ing the  dampers  raised  by  means  of  the  pedals, 
doM  not  seem  the  most  practical ;  fur  it  neoes- 
vtates  a  oontinuous  '^^v^^  of  the  mnsd—  anch 
aa  only  handaafabnoffaial  oonatmctkm  orfiogers 
■treiched  to  the  utmost  by  inc^iuant  and  tortuous 
anotioe  can  ataad.  W«  have  the  testimony  of 
MandBbwhn*  «hat  Us  ipeaiality  fa  1838  waa 
'  playing  wide-nproad  chorda,  and  that  he  went 
on  all  day  atretching  hia  fiageia  over  arpeggios 
played  jN^eitMslMO.*  And  efran  up  to  the  preaent 
time,  ho  h  Huiil  waste  an  hour  daily  ujvon 
mere  Ik/MMugt-ttudien,  La.  itudiaa  of  hia  own 
iDventiflii  fcr  extending  the  rtreldi  of  the  hand, 
and  training  the  fimrers  to  work  independently. 
Kevertheleai%  be  his  method  of  touch  needlessly 
evmbroaa  ernolk  if  applied  toaffisola  h  la  Chopin 
and  Tiiszt,  the  n^sult  under  his  nv^-n  hantls  is  jfrand ; 
ao  grand  indeed,  that  though  hia  appearanoea  in 
pabHe  hava  beea  tawm  tinii  tima  of  aaj  other 
celebrated  pianist,  he  has  been  hailed  by  judges 
like  Robert  Schumann  and  Herr  von  Lens  aa 
ana  of  dia  gtaaiaat  pli^yan.  Hia  npnaontativa 
works  are  two  sets  of  twelve  Etvdet  each,  op.  7 
and  5,  which,  though  not  so  surpriaii^ly  original, 
daaanra  to  be  ranked  near  ChopinV  laaamnch  aa 
they  are  true  lyrical  etfusious  of  oontiiderable 
mutiical  value,  over  and  above  their  setting  forth 
■omu  uiHfcially  characteristic  or  diflBcult  piaaofivte 
effect.  Henxelt  has  also  publiahod  a  Concerto 
(in  F  minor  op.  16),  likely  to  survive,  a  trio, 
atillbnm,  and  a  number  of  smaller  soloa  pieces, 
like  'Friihlinp<lied,'  '  Wiegenlied,'  Impromptu  in 
C  minor,  '  La  ( iundola,'  etc. — gems  in  their  Mray. 

Haaaelt's  succ^  in  1838  at  QL  Petersburg 
was  unprecedentcMl.  He  was  at  onoe  made  Court 
pianist  and  teacher  to  the  Imperial  children,  and 
Boon  after  Inspector  of  '  the  Imperial  Russian 
female  seminaries,'  in  which  latter  capacity  his 
firmness  and  disinterested  zeal  has  borne  good 
fruit.  An  unifcm  oditiott  of  ffenwilVa  w<H-ka 
would  be  a  boon,  as  some  pieoee  are  published 
In  Roaaia  only,  others  appear  under  different 
designations,  etc.  His  arrangements  for  two 
piaaofiartea  of  Weber'a  Duo  in  £t>  for  pianoforte 
and  clarinet,  and  of  adeetions  from  Cramer's 
Etudes,  to  which  he  has  added  a  second  pianof  irte 
part;  his  tnaacfiption  of  Weber's  Ouverturea, 
eila  fronoi  WeWa  operaa.  and  above  all  iiia 
adHion  of  Welxir's  principal  pianoforte  works  with 
aariea/M,  are  masterly.  Henselt  visited  EngUwd 
ia  1867,  bat  did  not  pky  in  public        [E.  D.] 

HEKSTTRmaB,  "DnwtWL,  on  iho  death  of 

Nicholas  Wootton  in  i  700  wns  njipointcd  his  suc- 
oeaaor  aa  oi^ganiat  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
bald  thatpoatmitaUadeath  in  1730.  The  organ 
aarta  of  some  of  his  c<  iiiijKHitions  are  still  extant, 
bat  the  voice  parts  are  mostly  lost.  He  seems  to 
bava  baon  aa  imitator  of  PorodL     [W.H. H.] 


HERBECK,  JoHAKir,  oonri 
bom  at  Vieaina  Dec.  35,  183X.  He  had  a  fev 
months'  instmctioa  in  harmony  from  Bottar,  bat 
waa  virtually  a  aelf-mada  man.  Hia  anaWHf 
was  high,  he  worked  hard,  and  liis  progresa  was 
rapid  and  atead^.  In  185a  he  waa  Cboiimmbm 
to  the  Piariata  in  the  Joaephatadi ;  in  56  ahai^ 
master  t<  >  the  first  Mannergeaai^verein  :  in  58 


freonde ;  in  59 


aonductc^r  of  the  Ge- 


and  ia  71  ^Kiaefar  of  tha  ooiati 

intrigues  and  annoyances  ijLsc{^wr»bk-  from  ihii 
post  were  insu{^x>rtable  to  Uerbeck's  natnre ;  ia 
1875  he  resigned  it,  and  leauiaad  tiia  coadiictM^ 
ship  of  the  Gesellscliaft  conoerta.  He  died,  aika 
a  abort  illneaa,  on  the  i8th  of  Oct.  1877.  As  a 
ooodnelorbaliaalaft  a  pennaimtiaarie  OB  BMii 
in  Vienna.  The  numerous  choral  ^<x"I»>tie*  ia 
particular  owe  their  pro^ierity  in  great  inciamre 
to  bim.  Aa  a  oompoaar  ba  waa  aqnall  j  aabi- 
tinus  and  industrious,  although  in  thb»  bran^li 
less  remarkable  for  invention  than  for  hia  puver 
of  aarimifabtliv,  lalber  than  imftatf^.  «ka  ataaag 
points  of  hia  favouritee,  especially  Schubert,  of 
whose  works  he  waa  an  inde£atig»bh>  iniwineBt 
Ka  DMMt  anooeaafiil  oompoaitiona  ai«  ba  pai^ 
songs,  which  are  admirable  ftT  simplicity  asd 
effect.  His  published  works  include  : — iMwtgs  fnr 
a  single  voice ;  part-songs  for  men's  voioes.  aad 
choruses,  both  nnxed  and  harmoniscHl ;  'Lied  and 
Reigen '  for  chorus  and  orchestra,  etc.  ;  *  Tana 
momente  ' ;  *  Kfinstlerfnhrt ' ;  '  .SyinphosiiscW 
variationen,'  and  Symphony  in  T>  niintir — all  f<  r 
full  orchestra,  the  last  with  org&a ;  string -quarcet 
in  F.  op.  9.  In  M.S.  a  i.cr.iiul  naaa  In  £,  and  a 
small  ditto  iu  F;  a  Te  Deum:  gradualea;  a 
string-quartet  in  D  minor.  Herbeck  poessssed 
Heveral  orders,  including  the  3rd  divirioB  of  the 
Iron  Crown,  wbidi  raised  him  to  tbe  rank  of 
knighthood.  [C.  ¥.  P.] 

UKKOULAinTM.  Operain  4  acto;  Ebvrtto 

by  Mt'ry  and  Hiidot,  music  by  Folicien  David* 
given  at  the  Academic,  March  4,  1859.  Tba 
drama  waa  originally  iateiided  to  daal  wVk  a 
more  tremendous  catastrophe  than  that  of  Hcnrj- 
1  annum — vis.  'La  fin  du  m<»de.'  Herculaatsa 
obtained  Ibr  fta  autlior  lha  laalilttt'b  priaa  ii 
30,000  fia.  [G.] 

HERCTTLES,  by  Handel;  the  words  by  R^. 
Thos.  Broughton ;  composed  between  July  i g  and 
Aog.  IJt  1744-  Announced  as  a  '  musical  drama': 
performed  and  publiahe<l  as  an  'orat<>ri  >.*  First 
given  at  the  King's  Theatre,  Haymark<-t,  Jjwi.  5. 
1745;  a^  ^®  Lower  Rhine  Festival,  DtiseeldorC 
May  17,  i875;andbyH.Le»lie,  JuneS,  1S77.  [G.J 

HlSlROLD,  Louia  Joseph  FKaDntAjro,  bom 
in  Paris  Wednesday  Jan.  a8.  1791.  at  30  Roe 
dea  Vieux  AuguKtins,  now  10  Rue  d'Argont; 
only  eliild  of  Fiaofoia  Joaeph  Harold,  aa  M» 
piaaiat  of  iha  Mbool  of  Emmaanal  Baeh.  liOtrfa*!* 
gifts  for  music  were  soon  apjian-nt.  Ha  araM  e^ln- 
cated  at  the  Inatitotion  Hix,  when  ba 
guisbad  bimdC  aad  aft  Iba  I 
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•oU^ggio  under  F^tio,  ud  the  pianoforte  under 
Ilia  godfeilier  horn  Adam,  hXntr  <rf  Adolphe. 
In  1806  he  entered  the  C<^aservat<)irt\  wlu  re  he 
obtained  the  first  piano  priae,  studied  harmony 
mderOalal,  and  eomporition  imder  MAtd,  wliom 
Tie  always  held  in  {^^reat  odminition,  and  at  length, 
ia  i8ia,  carried  olf  the  'Grand  prix  de  Borne' 
lor  hia  eaateta  •  MUe.  da  la  YallMia^*  tlM  impab- 
lished  score  of  which  ia  in  the  library  of  the  Con- 
aenratuire,  U^gether  with  his  envois  dc  Itome. 
These  are.  a  '  Hynaa  4  4  ▼oix  sur  la  Transfigu- 
ration '  with  orchestra  ;  a  S^Tuphony  in  C  (Rome, 
April  18 1 3);  a  second,  in  D  (May);  '  Scena  ©d 
Aria  con  cori '  (June) :  and  three  Quartets,  in 
D,  C,  ami  Ct  minor  (July  l8i4\  nil  written  at 
Naples.  These  works,  which  are  not  given  cor* 
SMiljr  m  any  previous  biography,  are  short,  but 
cntain  nir\ny  inten'stinfj  iilens  ;  the  only  one 
pu-formwl  in  puMic  was  tlie  and  Symphony.which 
w      BO  means  a  'youthful  indiscretion.*  Tbm 

Salnors  alito  contain  much  that  might  even  now 
baard  with  pleasure ;  and  altogether  these 
^mtU  de  Rome  shew  that  Ht-rold  would  have 
ahone  in  symphony  if  he  had  adhered  to  that 
branch  of  composition.  The  stage  however  pos- 
aessoa  an  irresistible  attracstion  tor  a  man  gifted 
with  ardent  imagination  and  capacity  for  ex- 
prearing  emotion.  It  was  natural  that  he  should 
wish  to  make  his  d^ut  as  a  dramatic  composer  at 
llfmlee,  when  ha  was  pianist  to  Queen  C^tfoUne, 
and  wlMn  Iba  lad  a  happy  life,  in  (^ood  relations 
with  the  oovfc  and  society.  AVith  Landriani's 
assistance  he  omnpiJed  Ubare^to  (rom  Duval's 
«omedy  '  La  jeunease  de  Henri  and  the  opera 
was  a  succt  sH.  The  libretto  was  prinkfl  (Nii|>l<'s 
1 815}  anonymous^,  but  the  music  remains  in  MS. 
l%ortly  after  tiin  \m  left  Italy,  and  nadaa  itay  of 

some  months  .-it  A'ienna  on  his  way  home.  On  his 
return  to  Paris  he  at  once  tried  to  procure  a  good 
opem-book,  bat  in%ht  have  wilted  long  for  an 
opportunity  of  oomloiff  before  the  public,  if  Boiel- 
dieu  had  not  aikad  him  to  write  the  latter  half 
of  *Charlea  de  Kranoe,* an  opera  dlf  rfweaifawet 
prodticx-d  .Tune  18,  1816.  This  lefl  to  his  oblain- 
Ug  the  libretto  of  'Les  Kosi^res,'  3  acts  (Jan. 
37,  181 7),  which  waa  a  omnplete  mooew.  'La 
Clochette,*  3  acts  (Oct.  18  of  the  same  year\  was 
full  of  new  and  fresh  ideas ;  the  charming  air 
*Me  voiU  *  soon  beoMne  popular,  while  those  oom> 
petent  to  judpo  were  struck  by  the  advance  in 
knowledge  of  the  stage,  and  the  originality  of 
instrumentation  whidi  it  displayed.  His  industry 
and  fertility  were  further  proved  by  '  Le  premier 
venu*  (1818),  'Les  Troqueurs'  (1819),  and 
*L*Anteur  mort  et  vivant*  (i8ao) ;  but  unfortu- 
nately he  ac-cej)t«Ml  librettoiB  that  were  neither 
interesting  nor  a^lapted  for  music.  '  Le  Muletier' 
<liigr  la,  1823)  howwar  b  foil  of  life  and  colour, 
and  assured  his  reputation  with  all  who  were 
oompetent  to  judge.  After  the  sucoesa  of  this  lively 
Ijttle  piece  it  is  difhcult  to  understand  how  a  man 
of  literary  tastes  and  culture  could  have  under- 
taken dramas  so  tame  and  uninteresting  as  'Las- 
th.<^nie'  (8c|it.  and  '  Le  I^pin  Wamr* 

(1835).  The  fever  of  pro<luction  which  consumes 
ail  composers  of  genius,  atiurds  the  only  possible 


explanation.  In  fact,  rather  than  remain  idle  he 
undertook  any  employment  iMnrever  uninviting. 

Tliue  fnmi  1820-27  he  wa«  {u.-iniHte-acconii  agna- 
teur  to  the  Opera  Italien ;  and  in  i8a  1  was  sent  to 
Italy  to  engage  silvers,  among  whom  he  bnnight 
back  no  less  a  person  than  Mme.  PaHt.i,  and  Gall!. 
In  1837  be  became  choir  master  at  the  Acad^mie 
de  Musique^  and  began  to  write  ballale.  Daring 
these  laburious  yean^  Hi'rold  threw  off  for  the 
publishers  an  immense  quantity  of  pianoforte 
music.  Fiftf-nine  of  these  pMoaa,  on  which 
he  laid  no  value,  have  been  enpravod.  })ut 
we  need  only  mention  the  sonata  in  A?  ;  another 
called  'L'Aniante  disperato*;  variations  on  'An 
clair  de  la  lune,'  and  on  '  Marlbrook '  ;  a 
'  iiondo  draniatique ' :  and  a  caprice, '  l^ulcinella.* 
He  also  made  arrangements  for  the  piano^  Roa- 
sini's  'MoiH*?*  among  the  rest,  and  like  a  true 
artist  iuanage<l  to  turn  even  such  work  as  this 
to  aoaonnt  In  the  midst  of  his  daily  drudgery 
however,  Harold  kept  one  aim  steadily  in  view  ; 
that  of  becoming  a  great  composer.  Any  oppor- 
timity  of  making  himself  known  was  welcome, 
and  accordingly  he  consented  to  join  Auber  in 
writing  an  opim  de  ciroomnUmee  'VendcSme  en 
E^pagne'  (1833);  and  also  composed  '  Le  Roi 
2  acta  (1834) for  the  fdte  of  Louis  XVIII. 
In  'Marie,'  3  acts  (Aug.  13.  i8]6),  a  charming 
opera  which  has  kept  the  boards,  he  evinces 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  stage,  great  aansl- 
bility.  and  gracefiil  and  refined  orchestration.  It 
contains  perhaps  too  many  short  pieces,  and  the 
treble  ana  tanor  voioaa  onduly  predominate,  but 
theae  dbrawbadn  are  TCdeemad  by  original  and 
varied  melody,  by  charming;  effects,  and  ;;^eat 
skill  in  the  aaasigement.  The  scene  of  Marie'a 
despair  It  the  wow  of  n  master  of  pathos,  and  a 
true  dramatic  pool. 

Urged  by  a  dedM  to  give  a  practical  wxme  to 
his  fancy,  Harold  eompoaed  a  aarfaa  of  bdleta, 
'A8^)lphe  et  Joconde';  'La  Sonnaiidnile*  (,Tan. 

and  Sept.  19,  1827;  'La  Fille  mal  gardee* 
(Not.  17,  i8a8):  and  'La  Belle  an  boia  dor- 
mant* (April  27,  1829).  It  was  largely  owing 
to  him  that  the  music  of  French  ballets  acquired 
its  peculiarly  graceful,  poetical,  expressive  and 
passionate  character.  Tncso  works  !.,':vve  him  the 
same  fifkcilitv  and  command  of  his  pen,  that  writ- 
ing veraea  doaa  to  an  author.  Thia  it  dearly  seen 
iu  his  next  opera  '  L'lllnsion,*  I  act  (July  18, 
1839),  the  remarkable  finale  of  which  contains 
a  valse  with  a  melody  of  a  very  high  onler, 
'  Einnieline'  (Nov.  38,  1839)  waa  a  fiasco,  chioHy 
owing  to  the  libretto ;  but  a  rich  compensation 
was  in  store  for  him  in  the  brilliant  succeaa  of 
'Z.ampa'  (May  3,  1831).  Sjxjaking  briefly  we 
may  say  that  the  quartet  in  the  i«t  act,  '  La 
voiU,'  is  a  model  of  dignity  and  refmement ;  the 
recognition  duet  in  the  2nd,  ia  fiill  of  life,  taste^ 
and  dramatic  .skill  ;  and  the  deep  and  eminently 
characteristic  {>athos  of  the  principal  number  of  the 
3r<i  act,  the  duet '  Pourquoi  trembler,'  makes  it  one 
of  the  finest  inspirations  in  modem  opcrn.  There 
is  also  much  variety  both  of  funn  .md  move- 
ment in  the  different  pieces.  The  first  finale  with 
ita  richly  contrasted  effects,  is  entirely  different 
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frum  the  (iccond,  the  strt-tto  of  which  is  full 
of  tune  anil  inii]<iration.  In  a  word,  we  recog* 
niw  in  'Z;un|'u'  the  hand  of  a  miutter,  who 
tu  thu  tjpirit  ut  ItaLan  uiuiuc  uuites  the  depth 
of  the  GemAn  and  tb*  e^gMw*  of  tte  Ikcnoh 
•chooL 

It  ii  a  curioua  fact  that  Hold's  own  country- 
men rank  the  'Pr«^  aux  Clercs'  (Dec.  1832) 
Above '  Zmmt,*  while  the  GenowM  give  the  pie- 
ferenoe  to  Ibe  Isttcr.  lliii  eriiM  tnbiliijr  mm 

the  criticism  to  which  a  French  au«lieilM  Uktiuc- 
tively  subjecta  the  lUerarjf  part  of  an  opera. 
Any  want  of  miaiiimity  between  dnmatbt  and 

composer  is  ftlt  at  once.  In  'Zampa'  this  is 
very  marked ;  for  the  book,  excellent  as  it  ia  in 
the  number  and  variety  of  thednumtioiitaationa, 
been  marks  of  being  the  work  of  one  who  (loe8 
not  believe  a  word  of  the  t»tor^'  he  u  telling,  and 
has  therefore  no  sympathy  with' his  characters. 
Hencf  Uure  is  a  want  of  relation  l»etween  the 
libretti»t  who  is  no  true  poet»  and  the  composer, 
who  niovee  othen  because  he  is  moved  himself, 
and  is  eloquent  beoaose  he  is  sincere.  In  the 
'  Pr^  aux  Clercs '  on'  the  other  hand,  the  action 
takei  place  in  a  region  more  aocessible  to  the 
.  ordinary  run  of  plaj'Mers,  and  the  drama  is  a 
very  pleri^ing  natitmal  poem,  free  from  incon- 
^nitieii  aiul  well  adapted  for  music.  In  sotting 
It  U^ruld  not  Mily  did  much  to  elevate  the  tone 
of  Frandi  opAw-oomioue,  bat  bad  the  ntis- 
faction  of  treating  a  uiMtorical  sulijcct.  We 
might  specify  each  number,  from  the  overture — 
at  ml  of  wanntii  and  oolenr  at  that  to  SSampa, 
but  fonning  an  in(lo]w'ndent  symphony  not  built 
upon  the  materioLi  of  the  opera — to  the  scene  of 
the  barq  ue,  where  the  exprearive  tones  of  the  iricAM 
and  cellos  c«inipleto  the  narrative  of  the  voices, 
and  the  whole  forms  one  of  the  hjuest  ejects  of  ■ 
pathos  ever  produce*!  on  the  stage.  The  work  is 
chanicteri«e<  l  tlimuLjliout  by  unity  of  style,  variety 
of  accent,  and  huistuined  inbpiration,  alwayh  kejit 
within  tite  limits  ti  diamatio  tntth.  Tlie  great 
requisites  for  a  creative  artiit  aie  colour,  dramatic 
instinct,  and  sensibility.  In  colour  Udrold  was 
not  so  for  behind  Weber,  while  in  dramatic  in- 
stinct he  may  be  said  to  have  equalled  him. 
His  remark  to  a  friend  a  few  iayt  befera  his 
death  show»  hia  own  e^tinlate  of  hie  work  ;  '  I  am 
going  too  soon;  1  was  just  boginniqg  to  under^ 
stand  the  'stage.*  80  modest  ara  the  uttsnaoes 
of  th&t<e  great  ]><>etH,  who  ar*  tha  gloiyof  their 
art  and  their  nation ! 

On  January  19,  1833,  withhi  a  few  days  of 
his  42nJ  year,  and  but  a  month  after  the  pro- 
duction of  his  chef-d'ueuvre,  Ueruld  succumbed 
to  the  ehest-mabdy  from  which  h«  had  been  suf- 
fering for  some  time ;  and  was  buried  with 
great  |K>mp  three  days  after  ^  Ue  died  in  the 
Jfaison  des  Temes,  which  had  been  his  home 
since  his  marriage  with  Adhle  Elise  Kollet  in 
1837,  and  now  forms  the  corner  of  the  Kue 
Deinours  and  the  Kue  Bayen,  on  the  side  of 
the  even  nomben.  Hen  wen  bom  his  three 

*  Tha*  too  RaydB.  «t  tb«  «nd  of  hta  career,  tpoke  of  Uaiilf  s* 
tevinc JttM  bt^oa  to  kiton  hom  iw  um  the  wiud  Imtninieula 
S  IteMiy  euniWckd  Um  uuSaMtd  teon  fl< '  LuJorki' 


children :— -Fkbdinand,  an  able  avocat,  now  a 
seuklor;  AntUI,  married  in  1854  to  M  Clama- 
geran,  now  meml>er  of  the  Paris  Conseil  muni- 
cipal;  and  EVG&stiEf  bom  iS^i,  a  gifted 
mnstiiian,  wbo  was  earned  off  In  185a  bj  com> 
sumption. 

Among  the  many  critical  and  biographieal 
articles  on  this  eminent  comfK^ser,  we  may 
mention  those  of  Ghaulieu,  Cartil-Blsae^  Seodob 
Adolphe  Adam,  a  brief  but  Tevy  aeeutato  notSea 
with  portrikit  in  the  '  Magajiin  pittoreaque'  for 
1873  (pp.  156-159).  and  above  all  'Harold 
sa  Tie  et  ass  eswrsa  by  Jonvin  (Paris,  Heug«l, 
iS^iS,  Svo),  whidi  oraitains  many  of  his  own 
letters  and  nsmofandaii  In  soeietr  he  showed 
himself  a  brilliant  and  eriginal  t^lnr,  though 
inclined  to  Barcas^in.  Tlie  best  portrait  is  that 
in  tlie  '  Magasin  pittoreaque.'  Hia  ^end  David 
d' Angers  nuule  a  medallion  of  him  in  Rome  in 
1815;  and  there  are  busts  by  Dantan  (1833), 
Demesmay — now  in  the  /oyer  of  the  new  Op^ra, 
and  Charles  Qanthisr— in  tha  lifacsry  of  the 

Con>'ervat4.tire.  [G.C.J 

HEEMAls  N,  J  AcoB  Z,  Sea  ZiooBm. 

HERSCHEUSrBFBEDERICKWlLLIAM.K.CH., 

D.C.L.  ('8ir  William Uerschel'), bomat  Uanover, 
Nov.  15,  1738,  was  second  son  of  a  mu^ciaa 
there.  He  received  a  grnxl  educnti  >n,  and  lieing 
destined  for  the  profeeaion  of  hia  father,  wa<^  at 
the  age  of  14,  plaiced  in  the  band  of  the  Hanove- 
rian regiment  of  guards.  He  came  to  Knglaad 
with  the  r^^iment  about  1757  and  was  stationed 
at  Durham.  He  soon  became  organiat  of  Halifax 
puish  chuivh,  and  continued  so  until  1 766,  wlieo 
he  was  appointed  organist  of  the  Octagon  Chapel, 
Bath.  Whilst  residing  at  Bath  he  turned  his 
attention  to  astronomy,  and  pursued  his  stodiss 
for  seversl  years  during  the  intervals  of  his  pio- 
fe8hion.il  duties.  He  comitructe<I  a  t<'l  scope  of 
large  dimensions,  and  in  1781  announced  the  dii> 
covery  of  a  supposed  eoniet,  which  soon  proved 
to  l  e  the  planet  Uranus.  He  wa«  thereufion 
apiH>inted  private  astronomer  to  the  king,  with  a 
aabuy  of  JC400  per  annum,  and  abandoned  the 
muaical  pntfex.sion.  He  rcinove<l  to  Datchct  am! 
afterwards  to  iSlough,  was  knighted,  and  rctxived 
an  h<  II  r.iry  degree  at  Oxford.  In  the  smnmcr 
of  I  7y2  he  waa  visited  at  Slough  by  Haydn.  Ue 
died  Aug.  33,  1H22.  He  publiidte«l  a  symphony 
for  orchestra  and  two  military  concertos  for  wia^ 
instruments  in  1 768. 

Jacob  Her.schel,  his  elder  brother,  bom  about 
1734,  was  mai>ter  of  the  king's  baud  at  Hanover, 
came  to  £ngland  and  died  here  in  1793.  He 
composed  some  instrumental  music.   [W.H.  H.] 

HERZ,  Heikrich,  bom  at  Vienna  Jan,  6. 1806, 
son  of  a  musician  who,  anxious  to  turn  his  early 
talent  for  the  piano  to  the  best  account,  wisely 
entered  him  in  1816  at  the  Con^^ervatoire  at  Paris 
under  Pradher.  He  carried  oif  the  prize  for  piam^ 
forte-plsiying  in  his  first  year,  and  thenceforward 
his  career  was  continually  suooesaftil.  Be  became 
virtually  a  Parisian,  and  was  known  as  Henri 
Uwt.  In  iSaiMoacheles visited  Fans,andtbou^ 
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Ubian  li  no  mention  of  Hen  in  that  pwt  of  his 
Joanul,  yet  we  hftve  Hen*t  own  Mtimony' 

that  Mosrheles  ha<l  much  inflm-noe  in  the  im- 
nroTeiuent  of  his  style.  For  the  next  ten  yean 
M  eg^oyed  aBlmmeBMMimteiioiiiBFtob 
as  a  writer  and  a  teacher,  and  his  compoeitions 
are  said  to  have  fetched  3  or  4  timeti  the  prices 
«i  fhoM  of  much  better  composers.  In  1831  be 
made  a  tour  in  Gennnny  with  Laf"nt,  but  to 
judge  firom  the  notict»i  in  the  AUg.  Zeitung 
I^mnt  made  the  better  im^rt^on  of  the  two. 
In  1 833  he  made  his  first  visit  to  London,  played 
at  the  Philharmouic  on  June  10,  and  gave  a 
concert  of  his  own,  at  which  he  pUyed  duett 
with  Miwrlu'bs  and  with  J.  B.  Crami-r,  In 
1843  he  was  made  Profeuor  of  the  Pianoforte 
in  theCbneervatoire.  He  retiimo<i  the  following 
year,  appeared  again  at  the  Philharmnnic  May 
5,  and  t<M)k  a  long  tour,  embracing  Edinburgh 
and  Dublin.  AlH>ut  thiH  time  he  was  tempted 
to  join  a  {lianoforte  maker  in  Paris  named  Kle})fa, 
but  the  Bptxulation  was  not  successful,  and  Hurz 
loit  mndi  money.  He  then  eekabUahed  a  factory 
of  Ub  OWn»  and  to  repair  his  losses  and  to  obtain 
the  necessary  capital  for  thiit  made  a  journey 
through  the  Unite*!  States,  Mexico,  California, 
and  the  West  Indies,  which  lasted  from  1845 
till  185 1,  and  of  which  he  has  hijnself  written  an 
aocount  ('  Mes  voyages,'  etc.,  Paris  1866).  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  the  making  of  pianos, 
Mod  at  the  Expositbn  of  1855  his  iurtrtmients 
obtained  the  highest  medal,  and  they  now-  take 
rank  with  those  of  PlejrelwdEtud.  In  1874  he 
relinquished  hi*  CSiafr  at  the  Coneenratolre. 

Hera  has  left  8  concertos  for  P.  F.  and  orchrstra, 
and  other  oompositions  for  his  instrument  in 
every  recognieeafonn,  reai^ing  to  mere  than  mo 
in  number,  and  including  an  immenne  number  of 
Variations.  His  £tttdes  and  his  P.  F.  M^thode 
the  onlj  thlngi  out  of  this  nuun  that  are  at 
all  likely  t<>  survive  their  author.  His  brilliancy 
and  bravura  and  power  of  execution  were  pro- 
digioDs,  bat  ihejr  were  not  eapported  by  any 
mure  »)lid  qualities,  as  in  the  vimv  of  Tlialberg, 
Liisxt,  Tausig,  Biilow.  and  other  great  executants. 
Hen  Ibmid  oat  what  his  pnblio  liked  and  what 
would  pay,  and  this  he  gave  them.  'Is  Herz 
prejudiced,'  says  Mendelssohn,*  'when  he  uys 
the  Parisians  can  understand  and  afipnfliate 
nothing  but  variritions  V 

Schumann  was  never  tired  of  making  fun  of 
his  pretensions  and  hia  pleoea.  His  Gesammelte 
Schriftcn  cnntain  many  reviews,  all  couched  in  the 
aame  bantering  style.  In  fact  Hen  was  theGeli- 
nek  of  his  day,  and  like  that  once  renowned  and 
popular  Abbe'  is  doomed  to  rapid  oblivion.  [G.] 

HEKZOG,  JoBAUK  GiOBO,  an  eminent  Ger- 
man organ-player, horn  Sept.  6,  i8aa,  at  SdunMs 
in  Bavaria.  His  earlier  career  was  passed  in 
Munich,  where  in  1842  he  became  organist,  in 
1849  oantor,  and  in  1850  pgefcwor  at  the  Con- 
•ervatorium.  In  55  he  removed  to  Erlangen, 
where  he  still  lives  as  teacher  in  the  University 
■ndDlreelorefthaBingakadeaiift.  ffia'PHUa- 

•  U  r«ia'» Biesn^Uik      ■    *  ' QmUw  ud  JI«>4clMotis.'  p.tf. 


dienbach*  and  his  'Handboch  fiir  Oivanisten* 
are  widdj  and  deacnredly  known.  His  Organ 

school  is  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  his  Fan- 
tasias are  fine  and  effective  compositions.  [G.] 

HESELTINR,  Jamw,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow, 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  18U1  centuty  origan* 
bt  of  St.  Katherine's  Hospital,  near  the  Tower. 
In  1711  he  was  elected  org^knist  of  Durham 
Catheilral,  retaining  his  London  appointmmt. 
Hoseltine  oompoeed  many  eroeUent  anthems^  eUfc, 
a  few  of  wUdi  are  etilf  extant  in  the  boiAt  of 
»ome  of  the  cathedrals,  but  the  major  part  were 
destroyed  by  their  oomposer  upon  aome  differ* 
enoe  between  him  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Durham.  He  died  in  1763,  A  portniit  of  him 
is  in  the  Music  School,  Oxford.         [W.H.  H.] 

HE8SE,  Adolph  Frikdricu,  great  organ- 
player  and  oomposer,  son  of  an  organ-builder, 
iiom  Aug.  30,  1809,  at  Brenlau.  His  masters  in 
the  pianoforte,  composition,  and  the  organ,  were 
Ecmernnd  E.Kuhier.  His  talent  was  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  induce  the  authorities  of  Brealau 
to  grant  him  an  allowance,  which  enabled  him 
to  visit  Leipaig.  t  assel,  Hamburg.  Berlin,  and 
Weimar,  in  each  of  which  he  pUyed  his  own 
and  other  oompositions,  and  enjoyed  the  in« 
struction  and  acquaintance  of  Hummel,  Rinck, 
and  Spohr.  In  1831  he  obtMned  the  poet  which 
he  kept  till  his  death,  that  of  organist  to  the 
church  of  the  Bemhardins,  Breslau.  I  n  1 844  he 
opened  the  oigan  at  S.  £ustache  in  Paris,  and 
•MttmAA^  the  Pariataui  by  his  pedal  playing. 
In  185I  ho  was  in  Ijondrm,  and  jdayed  on  several 
of  the  organs  in  the  Crystal  Palace  in  Hyde 
Park — protesting  much  against  tlie  oneqnal  tern* 
porauient  in  s<iiue  nf  them.  But  his  limi.e  was 
Breslau,  where  ha  was  visited  by  a  constant 
atream  of  adminm  fhm  ihr  and  near  np  to  Ub 
death.  Auj^'.  5,  1863.  Hi  s<t'  was  director  of  the 
Symphony-Couoerte  at  Breelau,  and  left  behind 
tun  a  maaa  of  oooipeoitioni  of  all  ebaaca.  Bat 
it  in  by  his  organ  works  that  he  will  be  remem- 
bered. His  'Practical  Organist,'  containing  39 
pieces — amonget  them  the  well-loiown  variauona 
on  'GofJ  save  the  King* — has  been  e<lit':d  by 
Linailn  and  published  by  Novello.  A  complete 
collection  of  his  organ  worka  was  edited  by 
Steggall  and  published  by  Boosey.  [G.] 

HEWE,  Joey,  in  1485,  reoeiTed  13s,  wl.  for 
repairing  the  organ  at  the  altar  of  the  Vircrin 
in  York  Minster,  and  for  carr}in:^  it  to  the 
Houae  of  the  Minorite  Brethren  and  brio^png 
it  back  to  the  eathedtmL  TbS»  is  probaUy  the 
eailit.st  instance  to  l>e  found,  tlmugh  afterwards 
cummon,  of  one  church  lontiing  another  ita 
orgatn.  [7.deP.] 

HEXACHORD.  In  order  to  remove  certain 
grave  difficulties  connected  with  the  TeJrai  h'lrds 
of  the  Greek  tonal  system,  Guido  Aretinus  is 
oaU  to  ham  proposed,  aboot  tfw  year  1024,  a 
new  arrangement,  based  upon  a  more  convenient 
division  of  the  scale  into  Hexachords — groups 
of  six  sounds,  so  disposed  as  to  place  a  diatonic 
semitone  between  the  third  and  foiuth  notes 
of  each  aeries,  the  remaining  intervale  being 
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llsi  vi  Hi'XucluinU  are  composed  are  dunt;,  ' 
the  rul<w  of  this  Hjrstem,  tu  the  syllAbleii  ui, 
re,  mi,  jlk,  tUt  tho  semitane  filling  always 
iK'twet-n  the  syllables  mi  and  fa.  But,  in 
additiiin  to  this  NylUbic  diHtinction,  the  notes 
of  each  satin  4ietaTe  are  provided  witli  alpha- 
betical name*,  exactly  himilar  to  those  uow  in 
U»e — A,  li,  C,  D,  E,  F,  ;  i*n.l,  iIk**-  iiauies 
bfiui,'  immutable,  it  foUuws,  that,  an  the  Hexa- 
churdtt  begin  on  different  nuttis,  and  oonsUntly 
overlap  each  other,  the  same  syllable  is  wot 
always  found  in  conjunction  with  the  same  letter, 
▲fc  this  point  arises  the  only  oomplioetkia  with 
which  the  system  is  bwfheBeit  e  eomplhrntkn 
BO  slight  that  it  is  well  worth  the  8tudent*B 
while  to  master  it»  seeing  that  its  bearing  upon 
the  treetmeiit  of  the  BoebriMtioil  lIode%  aad 
the  manA<,'cnR'nt  of  RedFlittM^iaTwyinipatteiit 
indeed.    (,Soe  IUal  FuooiJ 

The  mii,  or  Hard  Hezadhotd  (ffeiBaehordon 
dttnttn),  begins  on  O,  the  first  line  in  the  : 
ft  Bote  which  is  said  to  have  been  added,  be- 
low the  Greek  scale,  by  Guido,  who  eeUed  it 
r  {(jti)nma),  whence  the  weed  'gmmm  ut,  or 

gmnut 


B  0 
9d  Jk 


D 


to 


Mcand,  or  Natural  Hexachord  {Uexn- 
dbordm  matmmie),  btguaa  oa  0,  the  aeoond 


B 


P  O  A 
>b  isi  te 


On  comparing  these  two  examples  it  w  ill  Ik.- 
seen  that  the  note  which,  in  the  first  Hexa- 
chord, was  sung  to  the  syllable  fa,  is  here  sung 
to  ut.  Hence,  this  note,  in  the  collective  gamut, 
is  oiJled  C  fa  ut.  And  the  same  system  is  fol- 
lowed with  re;r!ird  to  all  QOtai  tMt  OOeur  in 
more  than  one  Hexachord. 

The  third,  cr  Soft  HenMbard  (Wexadkordm 
tnoUe),  bcpina  on  F.  the  fourth  line :  ami.  in 
order  to  place  the  semitone  between  its  third 
and  fourth  sounds,  Una  note,  B,  most  be  made  flat. 

^        -m-  -A  


V  o 


▲  B>  0  ]> 
mt  Jk  mi  kt 


The  note,  song,  fat  Ihe  MOOBid  Hexachord,  to 

the  syllahlc  fa,  in  here  sung  to  ut,  and  is  there- 
fore called  F  fa  ut.  The  next  note,  G,  is  sung 
to  nol,  in  the  second  Hexachord,  re,  in  the  third, 
and  ut,  in  the  next  Hard  Hexachord,  bt-irinnini; 
en  the  octave  G;  hence,  this  note  is  called  G 
«ol  rs  irt.  And  the  same  nde  is  followed  with 
regard  to  all  notes  that  eMMV  in  three  differoit 
Hexachords.  The  note  Bb,  occurring  only  in 
the  S<ift  Hezadiord.  is  always  called  B  fa.  Bi| 
ia  oalied  B  mi,  bom  iU  phtoe  in  the  Hwtd 
fiMowhoN*  iHmw  alone  it  ie  found. 


Tlie  foor  I  wehitiig  Heiehorde— for  there 

srven  in  all — art-  mere  recapitulation!*  of  the  ftr^t 
three,  in  the  liighur  octaves.   The  entire  schetue. 
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The  art  of  correctly  adapting  the  syllal^  to 
(he  eoande  is  edled  Bolmisation.    So  lomg  m 

the  compass  of  a  single  Hexachord  is  not  ex- 
ct^ed.  its  Solnusation  remains  immul 
But,  when  a  melodly  extaade  from  cm 
diord  into  the  next,  or  next  but  one,  the  syl- 
lables proper  to  the  new  series  are  substituted— 
by  a  ohmge  called  a  Mutation— for  thoee  of  the 
old  one.  In  the  following  example,  the  her 
shows  the  place  at  which  the  syllables  of  the 
Hexachord  of  C  are  to  be  sung  in  place  of  thoM 
belonging  to  that  of  O;  the  syUablea  to  he 
omitted  being  placed  in  bnckets. 


The  Hexachortl  of  C  pjisHes,  freely,  either  into 
that  of  G,  or  F :  but  no  direct  oomnranioeliM 
between  the  two  laMsr  is  pooriUe^  oaMovatef 
the  confusion  whirh  w  luld  arise  between  the 
and  Bl].  The  mutation  usually  takes  place  at 
re,  in  ascending ;  and  sol,  in  dseoflnAng. 

We  have  said  that  this  subject  exercises  an 
important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  Real 
Fugue,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Modes.  Withoet 
the  aid  of  Solmisation,  it  wotild  sometimes  be 
im^KJMiUe  to  demonstnste,  in  these  Modee,  the 
fitting  an— if  to  m  glvm  subject ;  for,  in  osdar 
that  the  uumnt  nay  be  a  strict  one,  it  is  neces- 
sary Uiat  Iti  Sdmlaation  shall  correspond,  exactly, 
in  one  Hexachord,  with  that  of  the  subject,  in 
another.  FaiUng  this  charadsriatic,  the  _ 

af  mem  imitatinn^ 
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HEXACHORD. 

•niwer,  th«re£or«,  given  at  h,  in  ib»  following 
•zample,  to  the  mibieot  »t  a,  ia,  m  Ftstao  Axon 
justly  teaches,  nn  answer  ia  l^pMUMBM  only, 
And  none  at  all  in  reality. 


faltlM 

ofC. 


lb  PntoiMM  Anawar.  In  it» 
UMacbord  of  O. 


i 


fv  ni  ^  t§l  ^ 


i  ^4  ^  rj  g 


M  M<  /i  ■< 


HIDDEN  FIFTHS  AND  OCTAVES.  735 

As  an  fnstanoe  of  the  strict  method  of  treal> 
ment,  it  would  be  difficalt  to  find  a  more  in* 
Btructive  example  than  the  opening  of  Pale«- 
trina's  jlft'iia  orrrja,  in  the  Thirteenth  M<h1o 
transposed,  where  the  Solmiaation  of  the  answer, 
in  the  Hexachord  of  F,  ia  identiod  villi  tibi  flf 
the  tabjeot  ia  the  Natiiral  Hexachord. 

Now,  tiib  MMwer,  though  the  only  true  one 
poHsiMe,  could  iiuver  have  been  deduced  by  the 
laws  of  modern  Tonal  F(^;m:  fut,  diMM  thd 


Answpr  In  Ilpxarh.  of  F. 
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■ 

OfO. 

■ 



tile 

ml 

AannrlB 

mi  Ai 
Btaacha 

tot  Atmtrtmi 
oTF. 

w$mt  r» 

Ml 

Ml 

■1  /I 

«l  AaiiM  ail       fviil  f«  trt 

Mbjeet  begins  on  the  Moond  degree  of  the  scale 
«>->liy  no  means  an  oBttsBal  arrangenieot  in  the 
Airteenth  and  Fourteenth  Modes— 'the  oos- 
tomary  reference  to  the  Tonic  and  Dominant 
would  nut  only  have  Jjuled  to  tluow  nny  Uffht 
upon  the  question,  but  would  9fm  ham 
to  obscure  it,  by  suggestiiig  D  w  •  aol 
«Ue  rapoose  to  the  initMlG. 

It  wood  to  may  to  mnltiplv  examplst :  Init 
we  tmrt  Mough  has  been  said  to  prove  that 
thoae  would  rightly  uadantaad  the  nag^ 
BilleaBft  Boal  Fugues  of  nlMtrina  Mid  Ansrio, 
will  not  warte  the  time  they  devote  to  the  study 
of  Ouido's  Uezaohorda.  To  us,  familiar  with  a 
olsaiw  ^nlain,  ihdt  aaehiBorf  wmy  sam  tm- 
nece8«arily  cumbrous.  We  may  wonder,  that, 
with  the  Octave  within  his  reach,  the  great 
BanedioliBe  ihoidd  have  gono  ao  fiiroat  of  tho 
way,  in  his  search  for  the  means  of  passing  from 
one  group  of  sounds  to  another.  But,  we  must 
remember  thnt  ho  waa  patfantly  groping,  in  the 
dark,  for  an  as  yet  undiscovered  te-uth.  We 
look  down  upon  his  Hexachords  from  the  per- 
fMian  of  the  Octave.  He  looked  up  to  them 
from  the  shurtc'imings  of  the  Tetrachord.  In 
order  fully  to  appreciate  the  value  of  his  oon- 
tribution  to  musical  scienoe,  we  nmk  tfj  to 
imapne  ouraelvee  in  his  place.  Whatever  may 
be  the  defects  of  his  system,  it  is  immeasurubly 
anperior  to  any  that  preceded  it :  and,  so  long 
as  the  Modes  continued  in  geaaeal  use,  it  ful- 
fflkd  iU  purpose  perfecUy.  [W.S.  R.] 

HBYTHBR'orHBATHKB,  Wnxua;  Moa. 

Doc.,  bom  at  Harmondsworth,  Middlo^x,  was  a 
lay  vicar  of  Weatminster  Abbev,  and  on  March 
97, 1615,  ■wonagonllflnHiof  tiMOlMMl  Roval. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Camden;  tney 
occupied  the  same  house  in  Westminster,  and 
in  1609.  Ctandn  was  attadced  by  a  peati- 
disease,  he  retired  to  Heyther's  house  at 
Ghulohunt  to  be  cured,  and  there  he  died  in 

UbiiwUttaaMtiMt. 


1633,  having  appointed  Heyther  his  executor. 
When  Camden  founded  the  histoiy  lecture  at 
Oxfocd  in  163a,  he  made  his  friend  Heyther 
the  baarer  to  the  Univenity  of  the  deed  of  «n- 
dowmant.  The  Univern^  on  that  occasion  oom* 
|iHmasif^  Heyther  by  creating  him  Doctor  of 
Muia^  May  18.  1633.  {Am  to  the  improbable 
•tej  of  Gibbons  haviqg  oompooed  his  oxeroiae 
tar  him,  eae  Oibbonb,  Obx.avdo.)  Tb  i6a6-7 

Heyther  fMUlded  the  inusic  lecture  at  Oxford, 
and  endowed  it  with  £17  6tf.  8d.  per  ana.  The 
dvA  bean  date  Feb.  a,  of  9  Ghailes  I.  Rielmdi 
Nicholiion,  Mus.  Bac.,  organist  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, was  the  first  professor.  Dr.  Heyther  died 
la  July  1637,  was  buried  Aug.  i  fai^  south 
aisle  of  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbev.  He 
nve  £100  to  St.  Maigaret's  Hospital  in  Tothill 
Flalda,  oommonly  lo^wn  as  toe  Oraen  Coni 
SchooL  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  his  doctor's 
robes  in  the  Music  ISchool,  Oxford,  which  is  en- 
graved  by  Hawldns  (chap,  i  ao).       [W.H. H.] 

HIDDEN  FIFTHS  AND  OCTAVES  (Lat. 
Quintet  cooperke,  teu  abteondita  ;  Germ.  F«r^ 
fUckte  QmnUn).  Hiddsn  Fifths,  or  OcUves,  aro 
held  to  be  produced,  whenever  two  parts  pro- 
oeed,  in  aimiiar  motion,  towanii  a  single  Fifths  or 
Oetava,  to  wUeh  one  of  timi  al  least  progress* 
by  aleiy^    ia  the  iilloinag  eatample > 


Progressions  such  &a  these  are  priihibitod,  be- 
cauM,  were  the  leaps  filled  up  by  the  interval* 
of  the  Diiitoiiie  Soata^  the  biddMi  *eoi 
[tiee  Coshkcvtivk]  would  at  oaoe  ba 

into  real  odlus,  thus  : — 


It  may  be  uived,  that,  as  the  leaps  are  not 
frtiitfliwl  to  be        up,  the  ftnrKddMi  se^uenoa 
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tM  flIBDEN  FUTHS  ATSTD  OCTAVES. 
It  not  IbniMdl,  and  then  nnaiBi,  ihmtiof,  oo- 

thiii'^  to  }^  r-onilt  mniMl. 

The  aUHwer  t<>  this  objection  is  twofold.  In 
the  fint  place,  the  imprMsinn  left  on  the  ear  by 
Hidden  Fiftli-i  or  Octaves  is  sometimes  almost 
a«  atrongly  markt-d  as  that  produced  by  real 
ohm;  the  ear  itaelf  poaseaaing  the  fiacalty  of 
filling  op  the  leaps,  in  imagination,  when  tempted 
to  do  ao  by  the  nature  of  the  progreaiiion  aub- 
mitted  to  it.  Secondly,  in  unaooompanied  vocal 
mndo — to  which  (he  pohibitioa  moat  partica* 
larly  refera  the  IcMt  taodMiey  on  the  part  of 
an  incaiitiouH  ninger  to  liridge  over  the  leap  by 
means  of  a  portamento  would  inatantly  pradooe 
tihe  effeet  inmeated  in  the  abore  emn^ 

Nevirtht'les«,  the  law  a^in^t  Hidtlen  Fifths 
and  Octaves  is  not  an  inelastic  one.  It  ia  true, 
thvt,  Ib  twKKpMrt  eonnterpoint,  thejr  are  as 
sternly  condemnor!  as  the  mo^t  glaring  sequence 
of  real  Fifths.  Even  in  three  parts  their  pre- 
eeaee  ia  aearody  tolerated.  But,  in  four  or  more 
pnrts,  they  are  only  to  bo  reprehended  under 
certain  conditicNu.  For  instance,  between  the 
estmne  MTli  tbmr  ihonld  enly  be  used  as  a 
means  of  eiwiape  crom  eome  serious  difficulty. 
Between  one  extreme  and  one  mean  part  they 
an  considered  leea  objectionable.  Between  two 
mean  parta  there  ia  little  to  be  aaid  against 
them ;  and,  when  one  of  the  parta  oonoemed  in 
their  formation  mnv««  a  semitone,  they  are  freely 
penuitted^  even  between  treble  and  beaa.  Bear- 
uig  theae  mlee  fai  ndnd,  ^  etodent  eaa  eeairoelj 
g.  1  v<  ry  far  wrong;  and,  Bhould  he  find  any  ditfi- 
oulty  in  detecting  the  fiaultj  progreeaions,  it  may 
be  remored  hy  »  nftnaee  to  fhi  dd  law,  which 
enactii  that  'A  Perfect  Conooid  nu^  not  be 
approached  in  similar  motion.* 

The  great  roaatew  of  the  l6th  century  were 
far  more  lenient  towanls  Iliilikn  Kitths  and 
Octavea  than  luany  mtxlern  theorists.  In  the 
worke  of  Palcatrina  and  hie  flontempomnea,  ex- 
amples, even  Ijetween  extreme  parts,  nuiy  be 
found  on  almokt  every  page.'  These  composers 
also  delighted  in  hiding  Fifths  and  Octaves  in 
Mifttliwr  mnd  a  singularly  beautiful  way.  It  ia  of 
ooone  understood  that  such  prc^ressiona  are 
only  forbidden  when  they  occur  between  the 
same  two  jMurta.  When  formed  between  diflerent 
Toices,  by  means  of  crossing  the  parte,  they  are 
ji.  rfti  tly  lauf  il;  aa  in  the  following  conibina- 
tiona  from  Faleittrina'a  'Misaa  fapc  Maroelli' 
•iid«M{«»BnTlt'>. 


The  efiSBok  of  awli  pewagee  ae  theae,  whoi 

fung  witlioiit  aooODpaniment,  h  perfectly  pure 
and  beautiful ;  bttt  when  arranged  for  keyed  in- 
•troBMOtL  when     motkii  «f  the  Murla  oaaiMt 


he  diatbgtilM.  OiejbeeaaM  rfmply  {ateieeaUa. 

In  this  f  irm  they  degenerate  into  9e.{Tjenoes  cf 


aariM's  BoM  *rniMs  «»* 
I  mtlH,  In  tmo  parti:  lit  fHkt 


the  most  vulgar  character ;  bat  this  ta  not  the 
fijrm  in  whieh  PaleeUtua  latflDded  them  to  be 

heart!.  (.W.S.R.J 

HIGHLAND  FLING.  A  step  in  danrine. 
peculiar  to  Uie  Scotch  Highlands.  The  n&oie  u 
commonly  transferred  to  the  dance  itaelf.  The 
tenn  'fli^'  uK^/Mmm  (he  iicMy  CVtere  which 
oharanteriwB  H  When  a  hone  tmb  by  merriy 
raising  one  leg  and  striking  with  it,  lie  i«  said, 
in  grooms'  parlance,  to  *  fling  like  a  cow.'  The 
peiwmer  daaeea  en^  eadt  leg  alternately,  and 
jtivij"  ttie  '>ther  leg  in  front  and  behind-  The 
Highland  Fling,  in  which  three,  foor,  or  men 
persons  may  take  part,  is  danced  to  the  aurie  ef 
the  Strathspey.   The  following  ie  a  spedmcB;— 


AlUi/rn. 


[E.J.P.] 

HIGH  MAaa(L^MU$aSoUmni» ;  Tr.  GrantT- 
oieMe;  Gem.Oroeaa  jyiesae).  Maaa.  anng  throng- 

out,  with  full  Teremonial,  the  Priest  being  assisted 
by  Deacon  and  Subdeaoon.  Master  of  Ceremonietk 
lliarifer  and  two  Aoolytha.  A  Maa%  waag  with 

equally  solemn  music,  but  without  the  a'^sistance 
of  a  iJeacun  and  Subdeacon.  and  without  the  uae  of 
Incense,  is  called  a  Miva  cnntatOj  or  Song Maaa. 

lyiw  Mass  is  said  by  the  Prierit.  without  music, 
and  with  the  assistance  uf  one  Server  osily.  fSee 

Mass.]  [W.&R.3 

HILL,  "W.,  k  SON"  arc  organ  bulMcrs  in  Lm- 
don.  The  house  was  founded  by  John  Snetxler 
about  1755,  who  wae  eneoeeded  fa  1780  hf  hia 
foreman,  Ohrmann.  [SNET7i.rv.  1  The  latter  had 
a  partner,  W.  Nutt,  in  1 790,  who  was  aflemards 
joined  by  Thomas  Elliott  about  1803.  Aftsr 
Elliott  had  done  busineM  for  some  time  alone, 
he  took  as  partner,  in  1835,  William  Hill,  a 
Unoolnahize  man,  who  had  married  his  cbMightar. 
and  died  in  1833,  Hill  remaining  alone  until 
1837,  when  he  was  joined  by  Frederic  i>avitson. 
.\fter  1838  Davison  left  to  become  a  partner  of 
John  Gray,  and  the  firm  became  W.  Hill  &  Son. 
rOBAT  ft  DATiBOir.]  Hill  died  Dec.  18,  187a 
He  deser\ea  the  gratitutle  uf  English  organist! 
for  having,  in  ooniunotion  with  Qanntlott,  intr^ 
dMad«liaOC(         *  * 
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HILL. 


Klliott  &  TTill  haSh  the  present  organ  in  York 
Minster,  tinoe  whioib  Ihe  UiUh  have  built,  MnoDgHt 
vtaaj  otiiera,  the  ofgaas  of  Ely,  Woroeflter.  and 
Manche»t«r  Catht«lraln,  Birmin},'hani  Town  Hall, 
St.  Peter'i^  ComhiU,  and  All  tiainU',  MaiKaret 
8t,  London.  Melboi]nieTMniHnU,elo.  [Y.aoP.] 

HILLKli,  Dr.  KKKouriao^  MM^offlw  moat 
eminent  of  living  German  muaicians,  distin- 
guUhed  alike  as  composer,  conductor,  pianist, 
and  writer,  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Frank- 
fort on  the  Main,  Ock  34, 181 1.  HU  fint  music* 
leMom  were  ftom  a  Tiolinist  named  Hoftnann, 
vh")  dill  little  Iwyond  allowing  him  to  f«>nn  his 
taste  bjr  playing  the  Moatai  of  Moaart  and  Bee- 
thoven. Inetraetlott  «tt  tlM  pianolarte  he  te- 
ceired  fi-oni  AIovh  Schmidt^  MMln  hitfmony  and 
oounterpoiut  from  VottweQar.  At  10  he  played 
A  oonoerto  of  Monrt'e  In  pnbtte,  and  at  la  began 
to  compose.  Though  olucat^Mi  for  a  learnctl  pro- 
fenon,  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  the  study  of 
nrario  in  earnest ;  and  in  18^5  was  plaoed  with 
Hummel  at  Wcim.ir.  Here  fur  a  tiiDe  his  atten- 
tion was  abeorU^l  l)y  cuuipo«ilion,  for  Uunnntil, 
TCOOgnisin^his  obvious  bent,  allowed  him  to  take 
Ins  own  eotirxe.  Hi.s  master's  criticisiuH  on  his 
early  eom|KJiutiuu8  were  severtjand  disheartening', 
Imt  Killer  iMTOTed  the  reality  of  his  artistic  iin- 
|}ul*k-  Ity  never  ,i1!<a\  iii;.^  himself  to  be  discouraged 
irom  further  ellort  and  deejjcr  Htudy.  both  in 
made  and  litentore.  In  1827  he  accomjiauied 
Hummel  on  a  professional  tour  to  Vienna,  anrl 
had  the  privflege  uf  seeing  Beethoven  on  his 
death-bed  and  of  witnessing  the  dissipation  of 
the  cloud  which  had  once  interrupted  his  inter- 
ooane  with  Hummel.  Of  this  meeting  he  has 
given  an  interesting  account  from  memory  in  hin 
'A us  dem  Tonleben'  (2nd  series).  While  in 
'Vienna  he  published  his  op.  i,  a  pianofbrte  quartet 
written  in  Weimar.  He  then  returned  to  Fmiik- 
ftrt,  but  stayed  there  only  a  abort  time,  in  spite 
of  his  adTantaf;eoas  intereonrse  with  Sehelble, 
as  he  w:is  .^TiMntiM  to  push  nn  to  Parirt,  at  that 
time  the  head-quarters  of  music  and  everything 
«tw.  Hia  stay  in  Paris  lasted  tram  1898  to  35, 
with  one  break  caused  hy  tlie  death  of  his  f:ith-  r. 
He  acted  for  a  time  as  professor  in  Choron's 
*  InstituUon  de  Musiqoe^*  bat  afterwards  lived 
independently,  perfecting  himself  m  a  pianist 
and  coiupoter,  and  enjoying  the  best  society. 
Thafn  la  scarcely  a  well-known  man  of  that 
period,  particularly  among  iiiiiMieianH,  with  wlmm 
Hiller  was  not  on  good  terms.  Behidett  Men- 
delssohn, whom  he  met  an  a  boy  at  Frankfort 
and  with  whom  he  reniained  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship to  a  late  date,  he  was  intimate  with  Cheru- 
bim,  RoMini.  Cho|rfik,  LiHSt,  Meyerbeer,  Berlioz, 
Ifoorit,  Heine,  and  many  others.  Fetis,  in  his 
Biographic  Universelle.gives  further  particulars  of 
this  stay  in  Paris,  and  especially  of  Hiller's  oon- 
oorti,  in  which  F^tis  took  part.  Suffice  ^t  to  say 
hero  that  his  performances  of  Bach  and  Beetho* 
Tan  had  an  important  share  in  making  tlie  worku 
of  tilose  great  masters  better  known  in  France. 
He  was  the  first  to  jilay  Beethoven's  Eb 
<  •incerto  in  Pariw;  and  his  el.i-.-ic:iI  Miiri'e-i,  u'iven 
iu  company  with  Baillot^  excited  much  attention  1 


at  the  time.  From  Paris  he  retumerl  to  Frank* 
fort,  oonduoted  the  C»otlien-Verein  in  1836  and 
37  during  8dielhla*a  illness,  and  Uien  Msaed  on 
to  Milan,  where  he  again  met  Liszt  ana  Hr)«t!iini. 
Rossi  fiunished  him  with  the  librettoof '  Komilda,* 
whidi  he  set  to  musie,  and  whieh,  through  the 

intervention  of  Rotisini,  was  pr>iiliued  at  the 
Scala  in  18.^9,  but  without  suouess.  Here  also 
he  began  his  onterio  *Die  Zerslilrang  Jerusa- 
lems,'  perhapa  his  moHt  important  work,  and 
one  that  interested  Mendelssohn  so  much  that 
he  induosd  Hillcr  to  pass  the  winter  of  1839  in 
I>«»ij>»ic,  personally  superintending  its  prrKluction 
(April  2,  1H40),  which  was  most  successful,  and 
was  followed  by  performances  at  Frankfort,  Ber* 
lin,  DreBil en,  Vienna,  Am-itiTdnm,  and  elsewhere. 
On  Ills  second  journey  to  Italy  in  1841,  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  studied  old  Italian  Church  musio 
under  the  guidance  of  Baini,  of  whom  he  has 
recorded  his  recollections  ('Tonleben,'  ii.  lol). 
On  his  return  to  Germany  he  lived  successively  in 
Frankfort,  Leipsic  (conducing  the  Gewandhaua 
Concerts  of  1843-4),  and  I>esden.  Here  he 
produced  two  more  of^eras, '  Traum  in  der  Christ- 
nacht^*  and  'Conradin.'  During  this  time  he 
li  ved  on  fntinttte  terms  with  Spohr,  Mendelssohn, 
the  Schumanna,  David,  Hauptmann,  J<  .'v<hiin, 
and  many  more  illustrious  artists.  A  lasting 
memorial  of  this  period  is  preeBrred  in  the 
(h  tlication  of  S<  litimann's  P.  F.  Concerto  to  him — 
*  freundsohaftliuh  zugeeignet.'  In  1847  he  became 
mimicipal  capdhndstsr  at  DUsseldorf,  and  in 
l8co  a^  e.  pti'd  a  simil.ir  post  at  Cologne,  wln  rche 
organised  the  Couservatorium,  and  became  its 
first  director.  This  poet  he  still  (1879)  ntaiwi» 
and  in  his  variou*^  rapacities  of  composer^  eOB* 
ductor,  teacher,  and  lUlercUeur,  has  exercised  aa 
important  intiuenoe  on  mode  in  the  Rhenish  Pro* 
vinces.  He  gjive  »uch  an  impetus  to  the  musical 
WK'iety  of  which  he  was  ci>nduct»>r,  that  its  oon« 
certs  have  been  long  considered  among  the  best 
in  Germany.  Tlie  Lower  Hhiiie  Festivals,  which 
he  conductctl  from  1850  as  often  as  they  were 
held  at  Cologne,  have  however  ehiefljeOBtributed 
to  gain  him  his  high  reputation  as  a  conductor. 
As  a  teacher  his  career  is  closely  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  Cologne  Conservatorium. 
Among  his  numerons  pupils  there,  the  best-kaowa 
u  Max  Bmch.  He  Ims  oocasionally  left  Cologne 
to  make  concert-tours  in  Germany,  or  longer 
excursions  abroad.  He  conducted  the  Italian 
opera  in  Paris  fnr  a  time  (1853-53),  and  Tislted 
Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  in  1870  he 
conducted  a  series  of  concerts  by  the  Kussiaa 
Musieal  Boriety.  England  hehaa  risited  sevstnl 
times,  particularly  in  1871,  wlii  n  his  cantata 
'Nala  und  Damajanti'  was  uerfonued  at  the 
Birmingham  Veetival,  and  in  187a,  when  he  was 
enthti.si.istically  re<-t-iv»(l  both  as  a  pianist  and 
conductor  of  his  own  works  at  the  Monday 
Popular  and  Crystal  Palaee  CoaMerti^  and  ain 
in  Liverpool  and  Maneht  «t»T. 

Killer  s  published  works  (to  Feb.  1 879)  number 
183.    They  include.  Chamber  musio — 5  P.  F. 
«|iiart«'t.s  ;  5  trii  - ;  5  ptnni;  fprnrtct'* ;  Sonatas  for 
I  P.  F.  alone,  and  with  violin  and  cello ;  a  ivite  'in 
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CMUine  *  for  P.  F.  and  violin ;  Serenatle  for  P.  F. 
udoello;  '  M(Mleme  Saite*  for  P.  F. ;  and  a 
mass  of  other  piuiiof  irt<-  C(>nipo«itionii,  iurluilin<( 
24  Ktudes,  *  rhythuu»i.'lie  8tudieu,'  Iniproinptu 
'  zur  (iuiurri-,'  opentlM  wHIloat  words,  etc.  etc. 
OrcheHtral  works— 4  imrturee,  including  that 
to  '  Demetrius ' ;  a  Festival  March  fur  the 
opening  of  the  Allxrt  Hall ;  3  svmphonies,  in- 
cloding  thai  with  the  motto  'ht  mum  dock 
lMi]il&g««rdeii*;«to.0le.  Voea!  oompoaitioiia— 
3  ontorios,  'Die  S^erstoruii]^  Jtiruttalems'  and 
*8mi1';  5  operai,  including  'Die  Kataoomben,' 
'DerDewrfeenr/uidnianynnaUerworiu;  Liedor; 
choriiwH.  mixed  am!  f^r  tin  ii's  voices  only;  ir."ti  ti<, 
psaiuu,  etc. ;  a  number  of  cautatoM  fur  suli,  churuit, 
Md  orabectn,  especially ' O  weint  urn  Sie*  from 
Byron's  Hebrew  Mt  ltHlieii.  op.  49,  '  Ver  «arriiin,' 
op.  75  ;  '  Nala  und  Damajonti,'  writUn  fur  liir- 
niiugimm  ;  '  iHniela  Saegesgesang.'  op.  151  ;  and 
his  •  I'ruuiLtlK  u^,'  up.  1 75,  and  '  Kelxjcca,'  op.  i8a. 
Uis  literary  wurkH  include  a  crowd  of  interesting 
articles,  biographical,  critical,  and  miscellaneous, 
contributed  to  the  'Kolnische  Zeitung.'  many 
of  them  rcpublituhed  under  the  title  'Aus  dem 
Tonleben  unserer  Zeil,'  2  volumes  in  1867,  with 
»  '  Neue  Folge'  in  1871,  and  »  4th  toL  '  Peraon- 
liebw  nnd  Mttsikalisi^es*  in  1876.  He  Ium  also 
polllisbiNl  Ills  rt-LollcH  til  iii.s  uf  Mendelssohn — 
whioh  appeared  in  Muc-iuillan's  Magazine,  and 
were  n^vinted  separately  with  a  dedioatko  to 
Qnaen  Mctoria — and  a  M-ry  intontstin^'  paper  on 
Chanabini,  fint  printed  in  the  same  periodicaL 
He  haa  neently  a^ted  a  volnma  of  leitara  by 
Hani>tinann  U)  Spohr  and  other  well-known 
musicians.  To  coniplote  the  li»t,  we  amy  add — 
additional  acc<iin|ianinu-iit.s  for  Handel's  '  Debo- 
rah'(for  the  LowL-r  Khinu  F<>'ti\al  i!S34\  and 
'Theudorn* ;  and  an  inslructiuu  b<Mik '  Uebungen 
inm  Studium  der  Hannonia  nnd  daa  Goinbm> 
poncts'  (3nd  ed.  i860). 

HiUer  occupies  in  8r>mo  respect  the  same  ]>oHi- 
tion  which  Spohr  held  before  his  death,  as  tlie 
'  Altniaister»*  the  representative  of  the  old  clas- 
liaal  school.  His  pleasant  gtuial  personality, 
and  bis  great  intellij^'unce  and  wide  range  of 
knowledge,  make  him  welcome  wherever  he  goes. 
In  England  he  has  vuuiy  friends,  who  are  always 
glad  to  see  him,  and  hear  his  delicate  le<,'ato  i?tyle 
of  playing,  soon,  alas,  to  be  numbered  with  the 
things  of  the  past. 

Beintr  thnMiLrliniit  hiH  life  in  easy  circumstances, 
he  has  been  always  able  to  indulge  his  taste  for 
a  variety  of  intelfaetttal  interests,  to  the  naglaot 
perhaj>8  uf  that  concentration  of  the  whole  lowers 
which  is  necessary  to  stamp  any  mental  pn>- 
dnotion  as  a  work  of  genius.  But  the  advaa* 
tagea  of  such  an  education  were  nut  lust  U]>on 
him.  He  gained  from  it  a  general  ease  and 
flexibility  of  mind,  and  a  refined  taste  for  all 
that  ia  iateUeotual.  These  are  the  qualities 
vhidi,  combined  with  his  avoidance  of  all  mere 
dilettauteiitm,  and  his  grasp  of  that  which  is 
alerling.  mvo,  and  essential,  have  enabled  him 
to  aooonpnsh  soniatfaiBg  of  value  in  eabh  depart* 
mcnt  he  has  touched.  It  is  not  easy  to  {Kiint 
out  the  special  characteristics  of  his  work,  aa  it  j 
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possesses  few  of  tho»e  prominent  traits  which 
catch  the  eye  at  once.  Although  he  ha*>  lieen  con- 
stantly attnict<-d  by  the  «  ln.H.-.ir.il  riixi,  his  talent 
is  essentially  modern,  as  his  eUv'ant  and  wdl- 
chosen  melody,  hia  piquant  rhythm,  ;u)d  his  in- 
teresting harmony,  never  trivial,  sufficiently 
prove.  Humorous  and  graceful,  rather  than  jm^ 
found,  his  mode  of  expression  is  always  elevated, 
pleasing,  aad  clever,  and  with  a  delicata  polish  of 
eadi  separata  part  which  is  very  oharaetaririiG; 
FiK-ility  of  invention,  and  mastery  of  the  tadud- 
calities  of  composition  may  have  sometinwa 

f>lled  the  place  of  tniacreativainstixiot;  botgiva 
liin  a  re.illy  important  thomc,  and  he  pnxluces 
music  that  will  undoubtedly  live.   His  '  Destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem,'  his  Spring  Symphony  ia  B 
minor  (already  mtntioned),  his  PiauoforteConoeita 
in  Ff  minor,  and  more  tiian  one  of  hi^  pianoforte 
works,  are  surely  destined  to  smi^ive.    All  his 
j  writin^^*.  K'  tli  in  mu*«ic  and  liti-rature,  show  real 
tiiieui  aud  tliought,  a  genuine  artistic'  turn  of  mind, 
and  often  a  very  happy  mrxle  of  expression.  He 
forms  one  of  that  circle  of  musicians,  a  few  of 
whom  are  still  living,  who  have  made  it  the 
object  of  their  lives  to  extend  the  knowledge  of 
classkml  music.  At  a  time  whm  Italian  opsta. 
and  a  brilliant  and  important  though  somewhat 
barren  devotion  to  mere  execution.  exeruUed  an 
undue  inflnonoa  on  the  miuds  of  musidans,  these 
men  aphdd  the  standard  of  aerions  and  soKd 
mutiic,  and  it  is  lan^'ely  owing  t<»  their  indcfaiijir- 
able  exertions  that  Bach's  deep  thought  and 
Beethovan's  paadonata  annrgy  are  appnaaled  ss 
they  now  are.    I?roni,'ht  up  and  living  to  old  ag« 
in  this  classical  atn^osphere,  a  friend  of  Mendeb- 
sohn  and  Schumann,  and  thinking  with  them  00 
these  Hul>ject8,  Hiller  ha.fi  natundly  but  little 
sympathy  with  the  so-called  new  (Tcrmau  acb<><l. 
He  nas  nevar  oonoealed  his  sentiments  on  this 
point,  but  we  may  confidently  say  tliat  he  hu 
never  expressed  them  in  a  manner  unworthy  «jf 
him  as  a  man  or  an  artist.  C^-^] 
HILLEH,  JoiiAKN  Adav,  whose  real  name 
was  HUller.  Ixtm  Dec.  35,  1728  (4  yean  before 
Joseph  Haydn),  at  Wendiscb-Osri^  near  G<vlit2 
in  I'russia,  tlie  eon  of  a  tichool-maf-t^  r  ."ind  ji,in?h- 
clerk.    He  lost  his  father  when  barely  tux,  and 
had  a  hard  struggle  to  obtain  his  education.  He 
possessed  a  fine  treble  voice,  and  had  already 
acquired  considerable  facility  on  various  utftriH 
ments,  and  ho  quickly  tume<l  thosa  talents  to 
account.    Ha  passad  fitan  the  Gymnasium  st 
Gdriita  to  the  KraoaKArala  at  Bfesden,  when 

he  Htudie<l  the  har(isichord  and  thorougfa-fasM 
under  Homilius.  It  was  however  the  opens  aad 
sacred  eompoaitiona  of  Haase  and  Onran  which 

exerciHcd  the  most  la:«ting  inHm  iice  upon  him 
Hasse's  operas,  of  which  he  had  the  opportunitj 
of  hearing  axodlent  performanoes,  had  a  special 
attraction  for  him,  and  he  copied  the  scores  of 
several.  In  1751  he  went  to  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  where,  besides  his  legal  atodies,  he  it 
vottnl  much  attention  to  music,  'jiartly  fito 
choice,  partly  from  necessity,'  as  he  hinisril  re- 
lates. He  Uwk  part  in  the  ao<«nltad  *Oicant 
Concert*  both  as  flntist  and  aiafcr«  aad  bqpa  1* 
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make  hi«  way  as  a  composer  and  author.  In 
I7-;4  he  entereil  the  household  of  Count  Briihl, 
till-  Saxon  miui^u•r,  ils  tiit<jr,  and  in  thia  ca{>acity 
aocuini>auit><l  his  juipil  to  Lei|>t«ic  in  1758.  A 
hN-pochontiri.icjil  tendency,  which  overshadowed 
hiH  whole  life,  <-:iUhcil  liim  not  only  tn  n>sit^  thia 
appointment,  but  hLso  to  refune  the  ofler  of  a 
Profeasorahip  at  St.  PeterHburjj.  Henceforward 
he  lived  imlepoiidently  at  Ijtripsic,  entr:i<,'e(l  in 
literature  and  nuibic,  and  actively  eniployctl  in 
promoting  the  public  concerts ;  and  it  ia  largely 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  they  aften^'ards 
reached  10  high  a  pitch  of  excellence.    He  was 
appointed  direolor  in  1 763,  and  immediately  took 
■tepe  to  improve  the  chorusea.    In  1771  he 
founded  a  school  for  the  cultiTation  of  singing, 
vhich  he  supported  by  giving  performances  of 
the  o»tarioe  of  Handel,  Graun,  etc   As  paid 
director  of  n  society  for  the  practice  of  music, 
be  establiahed  *  Gonoertii  Spirituelu '  (so  called 
after  the  Pteia  coooerta  of  that  name),  which 
took  the  plaoe  left  vaeaat  by  the  fUlure  of  the 
old  'Gros4»e8  Concert.'    In  1781  this  'Concert- 
Institut'  moved  into  the  newly-built  hall  of  the 
'Oewaadhans.*  and  thni  o^ginated  the  *Gewaod> 
bwia  0.mcerte' of  world-wide  colebrity.  Not 
ooQteot  with  thia  he  coniftosed  for  the  then 
flonriahing  theatre  at     i]<sic,  a  aeries  of 
spiele,'  which  are  siithcient  of  theniselv^  to 
perpetuate  hvt  name  in  the  history  of  music. 
Tboagh  donbtlaaa  an  a<laptiitian  of  the  Frendi 
operetta,  riiller  establislie*!  the  Cerin.in  '  Sin<j- 
•piel'  as  a  separate  branch  of  art.    Ue  took  for 
lua  baab  the  aimf^e'Iied,*  a  fbnn  wbieh  l»wight 
it  within  the  capricities  nf  tlie  company,  who  were 
by  no  means  trained  siugera ;  but  within  these 
narroir  linuii  be  derelo]^  a  variety  of  inven- 
tion and  easpreRflion,  a  delicacy  and  precision  of 
character,  which  at  once  secured  univerHal  ap- 
proval, and  hava  anffioed  to  maintain  this  claKs 
of  piece  to  the  preitent  day.    He  enlar^'ed  both 
the  form  and  substance  of  the  '  Lied '  proper,  by 
dapartiiig  tnm  the  simple  Htn>phe,  and  giving 
to  the  aOOga  a  specific  Jrauiatic  colouring  in 
•ooordaiioa  with  the  character.     He  also  iutro- 
dooed  'monwauz  d'ensemble,'  and  traces  are 
not  wanting  of  the  beginnings  even  of  the 
dramatic  'Hcena.'    Of  thene  '  Siugspiele'  Hiller 
composed  i    each  conUtining  30  numbers  of  thb 
*  lied '-like  cliaracter.    The  best  known  are  '  Lis- 
vart  und  Dariolette,'  'Lottchen  am  Hof,'  '  Liobo 
auf  dem  Lande,'  '  Dorfbarbier,'  and  especially 
'  Die  Jagd,'  which  has  kept  the  stage  for  more  than 
»  century,  and  is  even  sal)  performed.    He  also 
wrote  a  quantity  of  sacred  songs  and  'Lieder,' 
which  had  their  share  in  bringing  to  perfec- 
tion this  style  of  composition — so  significant  a 
contrast  U>  the  Italian  'aria.^    Having  been  in- 
duced to  accompany  luapupila^  the  two  fVaulein 
Fodleska,  to  the  oonrt  of  Out  Dnice  of  Oooriand 
at  MitUiu,  Hiller  made  so  favourable  an  impres- 
aion,  that  on  his  departure  he  was  appointed 
ooiirfe<diapefaiuMter,  vrith  a  aalary.  In  1786  Ida 
many  Nervices  to  the  cause  of  nmsic  were  recom- 
mnaed  by  the  appointment  as  Cantor  and  musical 
diveetor  to  tha  xbomaa'aohiile  in  Ldpaie.  Iliis 


post  he  held  till  1801,  and  his  death  took  place 
in  1804,  after  mneh  tRmbla  from  tba  old  hypo- 
cliondria.  As  composer,  conduct. -r,  teacher,  and 
author,  HtUer's  industry  was  iudetuiig.ible.  Uis 
instrumental  oompoaitions  are  now  i|uite  anti> 
ijuatcd,  but  not  so  his  vocal  works.  Tluse  couaist 
chiefly  of  motets  and  the  *  Singapielo '  already 
named  ;  but  the  following  must  not  be  omitted : — 
'  Ch<>ralmel<Hlien  zu  (JellertH  geistlichen  Od<  n  und 
Liedem'  (1761);  '  Weiatkj's  Lietler  fur  Kind«r' 
(1769^;  '  50  geiatlidieLiederfiir  Kinder*  (1774); 
and  '  Vierstimmige  Chor-arien*  (1794).  Of  hia 
larger  works  may  be  cited,  a  '  Passions-cantata,* 
and  a  looth  Psalm,  tM)th  mndl  |»i7.ed  by  his 
atntemporaries.  Hiller  also  composed  a  '  Choral- 
buch'  U79.^)>  with  two  appendices  (1794  and 
1797),  largely  used  in  his  day.  though  since 
widely  condemned.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  he  lived  in  a  time  of  general  softness  and 
relaxation,  when  all  music  took  its  tone  from 
Italian  opera.  Hasse  and  Graun  were  the  models 
of  his  taste,  whom  he  revered  all  bis  Hfe.  But 
he  wa«  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  great  renovation  of  music  originated 
by  Havdn  and  Mosari,  and  was  powatfoUy  im* 
presscif  by  Handel,  while  for  Baoil  and  QSmck  he 
entertained  a  bare  outward  reapsc^  with  BO  real 
s^miuithy.  He  had  deeply  imbibed  the  spirit  of 
that  iiifiijiid  and  sliallow  which  being  entirely 
without  feeling  for  historical  propriety,  permitted 
aibitnuyeiiaiigeafitrthetrBatuient  of  older  worka» 
which  to  our  day  of  historical  enlightenment  st  em 
as  astounding  as  they  are  impertinent.  This  ia 
very  rsmaritabla  in  ffiller**  fluieAil  editions  of 
classical  works.  Thuf  bi  futMNtnosd  many  al- 
terationa  of  his  own  Inio  a  German  edition  of 
Haadsl's  *  Jvbilale,*  vader  the  title  of  the  looth 
Psalm  ;  and  arranged  Pergolesi's  twi>p;irt '  Htahat 
Mater'  for  a  four-part  choir.  He  also  eJited 
Hasse's  '  Pilgrinmie  auf  Golgatha,'  Graun's  'Tod 
Jesu,' and  Haydn's  'Stabat  Mat.  r'  with  German 
words,  and  in  an  abridge<l  fi;rm  for  {>ianoforte. 
Still  mueh  praise  is  due  to  him  for  his  fre<{uent 
performances  of  onitorio-,  chiefly  those  of  Handel. 
The  'Messiah'  especiidly  was  given  at  Berlin, 
Breslau,  Leipsic,  and  other  places,  with  neariy  as 
much  eclat  as?  at  the  great  t't  -tivaln.  As  an  au- 
thor Hiller  was  painstaking  aud  prolific.  Besides 
several  aing^  articles  in  |ierio(iicals  he  edited  a 
weekly  paper,  '  Wochentliche  Nachrichtcn  und 
Aimierkuugen  die  Musik  betreffend'  (1766- 
1 770).  He  had  always  given  great  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  singing,  and  two  instruction 
books  of  that  kind — 'Anweisung  sum  musikal- 
isch-richtigen  G^esange*  (1 774),  and  'Anweisung 
Kum  musikalisch  zierlichen  Gesange'  (1780),  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  his  works.  He  also 
published  a  good  method  for  violin.  He  edited 
'  Lebensbesobeibuiuran  beriihmter  Muaih|;eldir» 
ten  undToolcfln8Usr^(l  vd.  1784),  with  bia  auto- 
bitigraphy.  Two  of  his  collections  also  deserve 
mention—*  Mnsikalische  Zeitvertreib '  (i7<^  of 
German  and  ItaHan  airs,  duets,  etc.,  ancT'Yiar* 
stimmige  Motetten,' etc,  (6  voIh  ^Ut.,  i77^>-9l), 
containing  motets  by  many  celebrated  c«iinposers 
— a  mik  of  nal  valMi  fiOsgiateAil  pupils,  the 
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Pt-KlloMka,  erecte«l  in  iS,^2  a  small  monu- 
i  to  hiA  uieujorj'  on  the  Trouifuatle  ut  LeipMio, 
the  windows  of  his  official  re^<i(lli^ce  at  the 
Thomas  Soboo^  and  oloM  to  Mandaliohn's  Bach 
meinoriaL  [A.M.] 
HILTON,  John,  Mus.  Bnc,  first  ap]>ear8  as  a 
OompoMr  in  'The  Triumphes  of  Oriana,'  1601, 
to  which  he  contributed  the  5 -part  madrii^l. 

•  Faire  Oriana,  beauiie's  iiueone.'  He  gra<luftt«.'d 
*i  Cambridge  ia  l6a6.  In  1627  b«  publiabed 
«Ayres,  orra  Im  Ibr  tbim  Toyoes,*  dedioated 

•  To  the  worshipful  William  Heather,  r)<K!t..r  of 
Musicke,'  repruifted  ia  Kora  by  the  Musical 

SiriaaSoofaty.  In  l6a8  Hilton  was  elected 
and  parish  clerk  of  St.  Maru'ivret's  West- 
It  is  praaumed  that  ho  was  deprived 
of  tlw  firrt-naOMd  appotntment  when  the  organ 
wa«  taken  down  piirHnnnt  to  the  Parliamentary 
ordinaucutt  of  1644,  but  ihul  he  ountinue<i  to  hold 
fhe  ktter.  In  165J  he  pabUahed  the  collection 
calkd  '  Catch  that  Catch  can,  or,  A  Choice  Col- 
JectioQ  of  l  atches  Rounds  and  Canons  for  3  or  4 
▼oyces.'  He  was  buried  at  S.  Margaret'»,  West- 
minst«r«  March  ai,  1657.  Hawkins's  statement 
that  he  lies  in  the  Alitx y  cloisters,  and  that  an 
aiilhoin  was  eun;,'  in  tlio  Al)l>ey  b^^forc  his  \M>dy 
was  brought  out  of  bis  bouse  for  interment  can 
therefore  at  bert  he  coly  partially  true.  Bendee 
tho  above-n.-vnii  d  oonij>oMtions  Hilton  produced  a 
bervioe  in  U  minor,  priuted  in  Kimbault's  Cathe- 
dial  Unrie,  a  second  Service  in  the  same  key,  and 
some  anthems  which  remain  in  MS.  '  Ixtnl,  f  -r 
Thy  tender  merciett,'  usually  given  to  Farraut, 
has  been  attribated  to  Hilton.  The  copies  in 
which  it  is  so  attributed  have  a  few  additional 
bars  on  the  word  '  Amen,'  which  may  possibly  be 
of  Hilton's  composition.  (See  Harl.  MS.  7340  ) 
Several  songs,  diakyuea,  catcbee,  canons  and 
Tonndi  by  him  are  contained  in  a  Tolimie  in  the 
Brititih  MuHtjum  (Add.  MS.  i  1,608).  An  Eleijy 
on  William  Lawea  oomposed  by  Hilton  for  3 
Toioee  is  printed  in  Henry  and  William  Laiver 
•Choice  PBalme.s,'  His  portrait  is  in  the 

Muaio  School,  Oxford,  and  is  engraved  by  Haw- 
Una  (ehap.  I  a  i).  [W.H.H.3 
HTMMEL,  FRirnmcH  Heinrich,  a  man  of 
some  mark  in  bis  day,  bom  Nov.  ao,  1 765,  at 
Treuenbrietaen,  Brandenburg.  He  was  intended 
for  the  Church,  and  studied  thwlogy  at  Halle  ; 
but  the  excellence  of  bis  pianoforte  piuying  in- 
dnoed  the  king,  Flraderio  William  11,  to  have 
him  cddcatod  a.n  a  musician.  After  three  years 
haruiniiy  and  counter]K)int  under  Naumann  at 
Drt  s.Ji  n,  he  took  to  l!«3rlin  '  Isacco,'  an  oratorio, 
performed  (1792)  by  the  oourfr-cbMel  with  bril- 
liant BuoceMi,  and  a  eanlata  'La  Danta.*  The 
king  gave  him  100  Friedrichs  for  his  onitiirin, 
made  bim  bia  chamber-cooiiwser,  and  sent  bim 
to  Italy  ftr  two  yean.  While  there  he  prodnoed 
*n  primo  Navigatoro'  at  the  Fenice  in  V(  ni(  c 
(1794),  and '  Semiramide '  at  S:iu  Carlo  in  Naples 
(Jan.  1795).  Reicbardt  having  been  dismiseed 
from  til  -  Court  * 'api  !hiii  !,st<T»hip  at  B<^rlin,  the 
king  gave  the  appuiutuitnt  to  Uimmel.  who 
theraupon  returned  at  once.  Whm  in  offioe  he 
campu'         lul  fkeci  dt  dramdanett  audi  aa 


HINE. 

a  Trauer-cantata  for  the  funeral  of  kinff  Fredflrie 
William  in  1 797.  and  a  Te  Deam  for  the  oorooa* 

tion  of  his  succff«sor.  In  1 798  he  visited  Stock- 
holm and  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  £mperor 
commimianed  Urn  to  write  *  Alanaadro,*  an  opera 
fnr  whicli  he  rtxeived  6000  ronhlea.  In  1801  he 
produced  *  Vasco  di  Gama '  at  Copenhagen,  pro- 
ceeded iheooa  to  Fkaaee,  Kngiand— where  he 
made  only  a  short  stay  of  which  we  have  no 
}»articulars — and  Vienna,  returning  to  Berlin 
in  Decemlier  1803.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  he 
retired  first  to  Pv-rmonl,  and  then  to  Ca-«'  1  t  1 
died  of  dropsy  at  Berlin,  June  8,  1S14.  Lcji  ilb 
the  works  already  mentioned  be  composed — 
'  Der  Kobold '  (1804)  ;  '  Fanchon,  das  Leiermad- 
chen '  ( 1 805 ),  libretto  by  KoUtebue.  bis  best  opera ; 
*  Lea  Sylpbes*  (^iSo;),  all  produced  in  Berlin  :  a 
*Vater  UnMr';  Psaluisi  a  maai.  etc:  P.  F. 
sonatas;  da&oe  muido  and  ccmeerted  marie  f* 
1*.  F. ;  and  a  number  of  songs.  The  matar  aad 
songs  abound  in  melody,  and  are  the  woA  «f  a 
sound  mnddaa,  but  tfaoogh  popular  in  their  day, 
they  arc  now  quite  forgotten.  Himmel  bad  moni 
intercourse  with  Beethoven  during  the  vi»it  of  the 
latter  to  Berlin  in  1 796.  If  Beethoven  hurt  his 
fi!t  !iiit,'s  by  a  rude  joke  on  his  extemporisini:.  Him- 
mel hail  certainly  the  better  of  the  encounter  in  the 
end.  [See  p.  1 7  2a].  For  a  song  by  bim,  'Ada  to 
Alexis,' see  '  Musical  Library,' vol.  i.  A  conpk 
more  pieces  are  published  by  Hovello.  i^M.C.C.j 

HINDLE,  John,  Mus.  Bac,  hora  in  Wel^ 
minster  in  1761,  wa.«<  a  lay  vieur  of  We»itmia*ter 
Abbey.  He  matriciilaud  at  Oxford  in  1 791. 
He  published  'A  Collection  of  Song*  for  Gad 
and  Two  Voioee,'  and  '  A  Set  of  Gleea  far  ^ 
4,  and  5  voices.'  His  favourite  glee  '  Queen  «f 
the  hilver  bow,*  first  appcartil  (^with  anotbv) 
in  the  '  Profiseidonal  Ci^eotion.'  Ue  alee  em- 
posed  a  well-known  chant.  He  died  ia 
1796.  [W.H.H.] 

HINE,  WiLUAM,  bem  at  ^btw«U,  Oafonl- 
shire,  in  1687,  beoune  a  diomter  1^  Mag  Mm 
College,  Oxford,  in  1694,  and  continued  f*  ual& 
1705,  when  be  was  appointed  a  clerk.  He  waa 
remicMred  frotn  hb  plaee  in  the  nme  ye«r,  wbm 
he  came  to  London  and  studitni  under  J.-Tcmixh 
Clark.  In  171a  be  succeeded  Stettbeu  Jeffehe* 
aa  ocganist  of  Glonoeater  Cathedral,  and  shortly 
afterwards  married  .Vlicia,  daughter  of  .\braluzn 
fiudhall  of  Ciloucester,  the  famous  bell  founder. 
Hine  died  Aug.  28,  1730.  His  wife  survived 
him  until  June  j8,  1735.  Both  were  int«rr«l  in 
the  eastern  ambiUatory  of  the  cloistcnt,  where  s 
mural  tablet  to  their  memory  informa  oa  that  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  bad  voluntarily  iocressed 
Hine's  stipend  in  consideration  of  bia  deserts.  Dr. 
I'liiliji  liases  i.rescnte<l  a  (lortrait  of  Hine  (bii 
lather's  instructor)  to  the  Mane  Scbi>ol.  Oxford. 
After  Hine*e  death  hia  widow  pnbEsbed.  by  ssIk 
h<ri|)liou,  '  llarmonia  Sacra  G loceslriensib  ;  '>r. 
Select  Anthems  for  I,  a  and  3  voicee.  and  a  Te 
Deum  and  Jubilate,  togotlier  with  a  Velnntaiy 
for  the  Orji^an.'  The  Tt-  Detiin  is  by  Henry  HaI 
and  the  otlier  comiHtsitions  by  Hine.  The  volun- 
tary furnishes  a  curioua  ^»*»«j>l*  of  th<;  fXylt 
oigaa  pli^iiig  then  in  wipw.  ^W..tt.B-] 
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HINGSTON.  John,  WM  one  of  the  mtititclftm!  1 
to  Ctmrles  I,  and  atterwartb  entered  the  Burvice  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  whoM  daughter*  he  instriirt*  <l 
in  music.  When  the  oi^n  of  Miiplrtk* ji  College 
WM  removed  from  Oxfonl  to  Hampton  Court, 
about  1654.  Hin'^Hton  was  ap|iointod  OlgHdit  to 
Uw  Froteotor  at  a  lalary  of  £100  per  annom. 
And  wKh  two  bo  vs.  his  pupils,  was  accustomed 
to  sing  Pi'rint,''H  I>!itin  motets  to  Cromwell,  who 
xpreatlj  delighted  in  them.  He  had  oonoerts  at  1 
nis  hoiuM,  at  whioh  Cromwell  wat  often  present. 
H)ni:^t<pn  has  Wen  said  t-)  havf  lucn  Dr.  Blow's 
master,  but  this  is  doubtful.  He  coniiMieed  some 
Faadea.  He  waa  buried  a*  8.  Margaret's,  West- 
minuter.  December  1 7,  1683.  A  portrait  of  him 
is  in  the  .Music  School,  Oxfoid.         [W.  H.  H.] 

HISTORIES  OF  MUSIC.     [See  Music, 

ElSTORIBS  OP.] 

IIOP>RS,  Jniix  William,  was  bom  An^.  1. 
1799,  at  Heuley-on<Thames.  where  his  fisther 
waa  faaadmaster  of  a  volaBteer  ooifii.  He  taiig 

in  public  at  tlie  early  age  of  three  ycnrx,  and  at 
five  wan  adinittcil  a  chorister  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  of  which  his  father  was  a  lay  vicar. 
The  Koautv  of  his  voice  attrnctinfr  the  attention 
of  Goiw,  the  alto  singer  anil  nin^Mng  master, 
yoong  Hobbs  was  artieled  tn  him.  He  ap]>eared 
as  principal  Kin,'er  at  a  MuKical  Festival  at 
Norwich  in  1^13.  On  arriving  at  nianhfKxl  his 
V<rfea  had  developed  into  a  tenor  of  limited 
compass,  but  of  remarkable  purity  and  sweetness. 
He  l)ecame  a  member  of  the  choirs  of  King's, 
Trinity  and  8t.  John's,  Cambridge,  and  dfier- 
wards  of  that  of  8t.  Geot|^'s  Chapel,  NN'indiior, 
of  which  his  &ther  was  already  a  member.  In 
1817  he  was  appiiinted  a  gentleman  of  the 
Chaf>el  Boval,  and  in  1856  a  hny  vicar  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  Hobbe  Icng  held  a  pranfaient 
position  as  a  cxiicert -singer.  Hix  singing  was 
distinguished  by  taste,  refinement  and  expwiom. 
He  was  the  composer  of  a  very  large  number  <^ 
»f>ngs,  several  of  which  gaine<l  jirizfs  from  the 
Melodists'  Club,  and  many  were  highly  popular, 
aapeeially  'When  Delia  ileepe.'  *My  aneeeton 
wiTv  Kn^'linhnien.'  anil  'The  captiveGrcok  girl.' 
He  died  at  Croydon,  Jan.  1 2,  1877.  [W.H.U.] 
HOBRECHT.   [See  Obbecbt.] 

HOCKET.    A  term  which  ooeoft  fn  old 

"En,'lit<h  writers  on  music,  h' -./innitii,'  with  T>o 
Hamllo  (13J6),  for  pn88.ige:<  which  w.-re  truncated  j 
or  mangladtOr  a  coinVn'naiiou  of  ni>tes  .md  pauses. 
The  term  p'i/zl<  h  Sir  .fohu  Hawkins  (Hint.  chap. 
53\  but  the  Ute  Mr.  Chorley  used  ingeniously  to 
explain  it  ae  a  oormption  of  hocqttrt,  a  hiccup,  and 
aignifj'ing  a  syncopation.  [See  Ochetto.]  [G.] 

HODGES,  Edward.  Mus.  Doo.,  bom  July  aob 
1796,  at  Bristol,  was  organist  of  CliftoB  Chvrah, 

and  aft<?rwar<ls  of  the  churches  of  St..lftme,-<  .in«l 
tit.  Nicholas,  liriMtol.  He  produced  a  Morning 
and  Evening  Service  and  two  Anthems  on  the 
leoMoing  of  St.  J.Tines's  organ.  May  2,  i^<.'4, 
«ad  pttblislied  them  in  1835.  He  olttained  his 
dootor*e  degree  at  (.'ambridge  iu  i'^j.;.  He  was 
a  contributor  to  •  Tlje  (Quarterly  Mu.sical  Mau'a-  | 
siuu,  and  'The  Music il  World.'    In  i8^b  he  t 


quitted  Eniiland  for  America,  and  in  the  next 
year  becauH;  organist  of  .St.  John's  Episcopal 
Chapol,  New  York.  He  published  '  An  Essay  on 
the  Cultivation  of  Church  Music'  at  New  York 
iu  1841.  On  the  opening  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York,  May  11,  1846  (the  organ  in  which 
had  been  built  from  his  specification^'^,  Dr. 
Hodges  quitted  St.  John's  to  Ix-come  its  organist. 
He  composed  church  music,  some  published  in 
New  York,  and  others  in  London.  During  his 
long  residence  in  America  he  was  much  esteemed 
for  his  performance  on  the  organ.  Dr.  Hodges 
returned  to  EngUnd  in  186.),  amd  diadatClifion, 
Sopt.  I,  1867.    His  dangfater.  Min  FAuanVA 

H AssK  HniMiK.s,  fornierly  urgani^t  in  Brooklyn, 
and  now  (1878)  oiganist  of  two  churches  in 
Fhfladdphia,  oaa  eompoeed  tame  w  Migi  and  instra- 
mental  pieces. — His  son.  Ifcv.  .Iiniv  Skiiahtiak 
Bach  Hodges,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Jfaul's  Church, 
BaltinoNi,  ia  ha  axoelkiit  cfgaadat    (W.H.  H.j 

HOFFMANN,  Ernst  THEonoR  Wilhblm,  a 
nuui  of  genius,  an^  an  extraordinarily  clever  and 
eccentric  musician  and  liUntUeur,  who  though  a 
voluminous  composer  will  not  live  by  his  com- 
positions so  much  as  by  some  other  productions 
of  his  |)en.  He  was  born  at  Kbnigsberg  Jan.  34, 
1776  ;  learned  music  and  law  at  the  same  time, 
anil  bid  fair  to  rise  in  the  official  world ;  but  an 
irrepresrible  lo^  of  earieatnring  put  an  end  to 
such  solid  proNiH'ct.H  .and  drove  him  to  mtisic  a-*  hta 
main  pursuit.  His  first  musical  appointmuut  was 
to  the  theatre  at  Bamberg  in  1809,  bat  it  was  a 
post  without  .salary,  on  which  he  starved.  It 
fortunately  urged  him  to  writing  a  set  of  papers 
in  the  character  of  'Johannes  Kreider  the  Kapell* 
meister'  for  the  'Allgemeine  musikalische  Zei- 
tung'  of  Leipzig.  They  appeared  at  intervals 
from  Sept.  20.  1810,  and  onwards,  and  ill  1814 
HoH'niann  repuhlishe*!  them  with  other  essays  in 
the  same  vein  in  two  volumet^  as  '  Fantasiestticke 
in  Callot's  Manier,'  with  a  preface  by  Jean  Paul, 
in  whose  Ktyle  they  are  coucheil.  Among  the 
most  interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
praetically  valuable,  are  the  essay  on  Ik>eth<iven'a 
in^^tramental  muHic  — fSsr  in  advance  of  the  day— 
another  on  Gluck.  and  a  third  on  Don  Giovanni. 
The  essays,  which  have  often  been  reprinted,  are 
all  more  or  less  homorous,  some  extieroely  so. 
They  were  followed  by  the '  EUziere  des  Tenfeb,* 
'  a noveUl8i5);  •Nacht»<tucke*(l8l7'l,  'Serapions- 
i  briider*  (4  vols.  1819-31) ;  and  by  the  '  Lebens 
an^hten  des  Kator  Bforr,*  etc.,  or  ^Ttews  of 
life  of  Murr  the  tomcat,  with  fragments  of  tha 
biography  of  Johann  Kreisler,  the  Kapellmeister, 
firom  loose  and  spotted  sheets.*  Bchnmann's  ad« 
mirati<m  ofthe.se  pieces  may  bo  inferrc*!  fmrn  his 
imitations  of  them  in  his  Florestan  and  Eusebius, 
and  Ms  adoptton  of  their  nomenclatiirs  fn  the 
titles  of  his  music.  .Aft<  r  thf  fall  of  Napoleon. 
Hoffmann  ae&in  obtained  official  employment  at 
Berlin,  which  he  diaohaiipBd  with  emoieney,  and 
kept  till  hiH  death  at  a  Silesian  bath  on  June  25, 
183],  of  gradual  paralysis,  after  much  suffering 
for  four  moDths.  He  was  fantastic  and  odd  in 
I  thf  ^Ti'ato-^t  degree,  much  given  to  liijuor  and 
t  strange  company,  over  which  '  he  wasted  tauuities 
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wfafeh  might  liwre  teMoned  tbe  neetar  of  the  f 

gods.*  (Carlyl*'.')  Tie  m.vh.,'.  composed,  criticised, 
tAUght,  conducted,  managed  theatres,  wrote  both 
poetry  and  prose,  painted — all  equally  well :  and 
in  factcoiiM,  rind  did,  turn  hin  hnml  to  anylhinu:. 
The  list  of  hin  works  is  extraordinary — 1 1  operas 
(MSS.  in  the  Berlin  Dbrary),  one  of  them  ran 
for  14  nii;:ht8  ;  Tncidcntid  music  for  3  plays;  a 
ballet ;  a  rtj^uicin  ;  two  xyuiphonicf*,  etc.  etc. 

Beethoven  took  the  unusually  8i)ontaneou«  step 
of  addrcssinyf  Lim  a  letter  (March  23,  1820). 
This  probably  led  to  a  closer  acquaintance,  to 
jndge  from  the  Canon  in  lita  lettar  to  tho  'Ca- 
cilia'  (Nohl,  No.  328)— 


,1111 


m 


Hogftiann  1  Uoflnunn!       Bel  Jft  kein  Sot-wtnal  «U. 

iriikh  it  fa  diCRealt  not  to  refer  to  Mm. 

Hoffuiann's  (Icvotitm  to  Mnzjirt  le<l  htm  *  1  add 
Amndeus  to  his  Christian  names.  Weber  knew 
and  loved  Mm,  and  bo  died  keenly  regretted  by 
many  friends.  Cartjlc  has  translated  his  '(.*n]ilno 
Topf '  in  '  German  Romance'  (vol.  ii.),  and  give*!  a 
iketch  of  his  life,  which  is  al«o  in  the '  Miscellanies' 
(vol.  iii.).  His  life  by  Ro<'hlitz  is  in  '  V^r  Freunde 
d.  Tonkunst,'  vol.  i.,  and  llitzig's '  Aus  Hotihianns 
Leben/  etc.  (Berlin,  1823),  oontaina  an  estimate 
of  him  as  a  musician  by  A.  B.  Marx.  [f-G.] 

HOFFMANN,  Gerard,  architect.  Iwm  at  Roe- 
tcn1>erg,  Nov.  Ii,  1690;  compoHud  sacred  can- 
tatas, and  church  music ;  is  credited  by  Walther 
with  oertun  improvements  in  musical  instruments 
— an  additional  key  to  the  horixontat  flute,  makii^ 
it  easier  to  tune  (1727);  an  ud  litiutial  key  to 
the  oboe,  by  which  the  Gf  in  both  octiv«-s  was 
given  mucb  moreoorreetly;  nmeclumical  uiniu.'e- 
ment  by  which  the  whole  four  strings  of  tho 
violin  oould  be  altered  at  once  (a  ditferent  pitch 
was  then  in  use  for  seonlar  and  sacred  music)  ; 
a  new  temperament  for  toning  iustruuifuts 
(1728):  and  for  tho  oi;gan  (1733);  and  a  gauge 
for  the  strings  of  violins,  lMMi*vki]i(  lutes,  and 
other  striii;,'cd  instruments.  [M.O.C.] 

HOFFMANN,  Henbich  Anof.sT.  sumrimed 
'von  Fallersleben '  from  his  birthplace  in  Han- 
over, April  2,  1798,  philolo'^'ist,  |>oet,  and  Ger- 
man hymn  writer ;  was  educated  at  Heluinttf  lt, 
Brunswick,  and  (under  Grinuu)  at  the  Univt  mity 
of  Giittin^'cn  (181 6).  lu  1819  ho  removed  to 
Bonn,  and  in  1821,  after  studying  Dutch  litera- 
ture in  Holland,  wa.^  ap{>ointed  Professor  at 
Breslau.  His  political  views  caused  his  dismissal 
in  184^  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  return  to 
Prussia  till  1S48.  Fhially  he  became  librarian 
to  Prince  Lippt-  at  f'orvcy  in  Westphalia,  and 
there  died  Jan.  19,  1874.  His  'Gesiehichto  des 
Deutschen  KiidienHedes'fTsted.  1833.  and  1 854 ; 
Itumpler,  Hanover)  is  written  in  a  thoroughly 
Bcienlilic  spirit,  and  contains  important  disco- 
veries. Ho  edited  *Sdilesische  Yolkslieder  mit 
Melodien'  and  '  (Jewllschaftsli.dcr  d.  s  16  und 
17  Jahrhunderts.'  Uis  oritfiual  melodies,  and 
above  all  bis  po«ua  for  dulmeo,  are  widely  and 
deaervedly  popukr.  [^.G.] 


HOLBOBVB. 

HOFFMEIOTER.  Fbaxs  Axtov,  hm  si 

Rothenburg  on  the  Neckar,  1754;  studied  Ut 
at  Vienna,  began  his  musical  life  as  n  dnrcb- 
Capellmeister,  and  in  1784  opened  »  book.  art. 
and  music  business  there.  This  ho  tlin-w  op  h 
1798  with  the  intention  of  going  to  I.<iindan. 
however  got  no  farther  than  Leipctg,  remaineJ 
there,  and  in  Dec.  iSoo.  in  conjuncti>'ri  ■v^-'r\ 
Kuhnel,  foundetl  the  well-known  "Bureau  is 
Musiqne,'  which  still  flourishes  more  than  erer. 
[Peters.1  On  Jan.  2.  1805,  he  a?ain  nitr 
qinsheil  bis  business,  returned  to  Vienna,  devoted 
himself  to  oonpoMtion,  and  died  Feb.  10.  f8t& 
Hoffmeister  was  an  extraordinarily  prr>lific  writer: 
he  left  350  pieces  of  all  dimensions  far  the  Flcie 
alone;  120  for  Strings;  Q^tlhoniea  and  Nor- 
tumes  for  full  orchestra;  pieces  for  wind  baad 
and  for  clavier ;  sougs ;  church  music ;  and  * 
large  li^t  of  o{)eras — nil  li^dit  and  ple««ing,  aad 
much  relishoi  by  dUctUiHtL  The  ea^ly  publica- 
tions of  his  Finn  were  very  ooarsely  engr»T«4. 
as  for  instance  Haydn's  overture  in  I>  and  <jn»rt*rt 
in  D  minor  (known  as  op.  also  Mozart's  P.F. 
quartets  in  6  minor  and  Sb — which  proodsel 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  series,  but  on  Hdf- 
mann*8  allemtion  uiat  they  were  too  obscure  {« 
the  public,  Mocart  cancelled  tbe  oontract,  thucgh 
aj)plyinu'  t'l  Uoffmeister  when  in  \v;int  itf  moa*.r 
shortly  afterwards.  The  nature  of  Beethoven's 
relatlotts  with  him  w  shown  by  bis  letCen  of  1800 
and  1 801,  in  which  he  offrr-s  hi-  .  ji.  19,  jo,  21.  i:. 
t<i  luM  '  |L,'»•lie^>tf•^t«  n  Hcrni  iSrudcr.'        [C.F.F  ] 

HOG  A I  n'  1 1 .  G  Eoac  b,  bom  1 783,  was  edncassd 
for  the  legal  profession,  wbfeb  bio  ptnetjeid  k 

Edinburgh.  He  btudicd  mu^ic  an  amiitcs-. 
and  became  a  violoncellist  and  compuaer.  la 
1815  he  was  joint  secretary  with  G«or^  Fa^^' 

quhar  Grahiuu  of  the  first  Edinbun^rh  Mue-ical 
F'estival.  From  i8jo  he  was  a  contribotar  ts 
'The  Harmonicon.*   About  1834  bo  aettlsd  ia 

London,  and  Ixscame  siib-editor  and  mu<«c  critic 
of  'The  Morning  Chruniclc.'    In  ho  pal^ 

lished  'Musical  History,  Biognpliy  and  Cth 
ticisTii'  in  I  vol.,  «nl  ir_"'d  in  l^},"^  to  i  rofc. 
In  the  latter  year  lu-  ali«4i  publidlm]  '  Memoir?  of 
the  Musical  Draiiiii.'  2  vols..  sul*se«jucntly  rt- 
jniMislitd  a.H  'Minii.irs  of  the  0|K'ra,*  l*pt>B 
tho  ebtal>ii.shmenl  of  ' 'Die  Daily  Nt-ws'  in  iS^ft, 
Hogarth  was  appointed  it.i  music  critic,  and  bsU 
that  jvist  until  1866.  In  Nov.  1^50  he  >'«^-.»r-^ 
secretary  to  The  Philhanaunic  Sx-iety,  a^n-l  m 
1862  published  /  The  Philharmonic  Si«ciety  trf 
London  from  its  foundation,  181 3,  to  its  fiftieti 
year,  1862.'  He  dietl  Feb.  1870.  Uot^artb's 
c«>mpot«iti<'iis  o<>u»ii4t  of  a  few  aovga  and  glees. 
His  eldesjt  daughter,  Catherine,  was  married  st 
St.  Luke*B,  Chelsea,  April  a,  1836,  to  Oiark* 
Dickens,  w  ho  is  recordeil  in  the  parish  n.-vH2i:«T  a 
Charles  John  Huffham  Dickens.        [W.  U.H-] 

HOLBOBNE,  A.ntoxv  and  Williah.  Thm 
was  published  in  i5c>7  a  work  beariuK'  t\w  title 
of  'The  Ciltharn  8c-h<Hile,  liy  Antony  Hollmme. 
Gentleman,  and  seruaut  to  her  meet  exoeUcm 
Maiertie.  Hereunto  an  added  aixA  abort  Asb 
Keapolitaa  liln  to  thiee  vogree%  withoal  the  la- 
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■trument :  done  by  his  brother,  WiUUm  Hoi- 
bome.*   It  la  dedicated  to  Thonuw,  Lofd  Borgh, 

Banni  rj.-iinsbnri^ht'.  In  tli*^  I'rt  fai^e  tho  author 
M^tt  he  was  iailuced  to  publiah  the»e  early  works, 
in  ooniegocttoe  of  Mne  etranger  Iwvitig  pnfc  fortli 
corrupt  copicH  of  them.  'The  Cilth.ini  S<  hi>  >le' 
contains  3^  pieces  preludes,  pavanH,  i^Uiardii, 
popular  toi^  timae,  ote.)  for  the  cittlwrn  ftlone, 
in  tal)lt  ttire  ;  23  othem  for  the  cif  th;irn  with  an 
accouipauinicut,  in  ordinary  notation,  for  bass 
▼iol ;  Mid  a  more  for  tlie  cittlumi,  with  aooom- 
paniment-s  for  treMe,  tenor  an«l  bass  viols.  The 
6  'Aeni'  by  William  Uolborne  are  stated  to 
be  'the  fint  firuitoa  of  Ckunposition*  done  by 
htm.  Tlu>  Hpr  ind  of  them  Rpeak.s  of  'IJonny 
Htwts'  M  j1<-;m1,  atjreeing  in  that  n^sjH-ft  with 
one  of  Morley's  '  CanronetM,  or.  Little  Short  Aurs 
to  fivo  anil  r*ix»'  voice**,'  publishcl  in  tho  naino 
year.  'The  Cittham  Schoolo'  wa«  unnoticwl 
prior  to  1847,  when  Dr.  Rimbault  partially  de- 
ecribed  it  in  his  ' TVihlintliL'oa  M:i'ln:,'aliana,'  from 
•  oopy,  presiimahlv  uui<{ue,  then  in  iiii^  posbession, 
but  since  1857  in  the  library  of  the  Sacreci  Har- 
monic Society.  Commendatory  Verses  by  Antony 
Holbome  are  prefixe<l  Ui  Famaby's  Canzoncto, 
1598;  and  Rolwrt  Dowland'e  'Musicall  Ban- 
qvet,'  1610,  contains  '  My  heavy  sprite.'  a  duet 
with  lute  aooompaninient  by  him.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLCOMBE,  Uenuy,  I'xirn  about  1690.  pro- 
balily  at  Salisbiin**,  wIhto  he  wan  a  choris<t*>r. 
He  came  to  l^tmion  while  a  hoy,  and  .Hiini^  in  tho 
Anglo-Italian  o{>erau  at  Drury  Lane  as  Prenesto  in 
'  Camilla'  ( 1 706,  8),  and  the  Pa'^e  in  *  Rosamond' 
(1  :o7).  On  the  breaking  of  his  voice  he  left  the 
•taee  and  became  a  teacher  of  the  harpeichord 
and  singing,  in  which  he  was  very  succesHful. 
He  died  about  1750.  Holcombe  pul>IiMhe<l  two 
euUfctions  of  •oogs,  viz.  'The  Musical  Mc<lley  ; 
or,  A  Collection  of  English  Songs  and  Cantatas 
aet  to  Musick,'  1 745,  and  '  The  Garland ;  a  Col- 
lection of  1 1  Songs  and  Cantatas.'  Two  of  his 
■oDgs — '  Happy  hour '  (printed  in  the  '  Musical 
Miscellany'),  and  'Amo  s  Vale,* were  much  sung 
in  their  time.  Among  his  descendants  wo  may 
name  Mia  M.  Jobepuine  Uolcombb,  a  distin- 
gniihed  soprano  ringer  of  ehuroh  musfe  in  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  and  PbILIF  G.  II(-LrM\n  i  , 
Har|) maker,  London.  [W.JI.II.] 

HOLDER,  .TnsKPH  William,  Mus.  Bac.bom 
in  St.  John"^.  (  I'  Tkeiiweli,  in  1  764,  and  educated 
in  the  Chattel  Royal  under  Dr.  Nares.  After 
quitting  the  choir  he  became  assistant  to  Rein- 
hold,  organist  of  St.  (Jeorge  the  Mart\T,  (.^ueen 
S4|uare.  He  next  obtained  the  post  of  oivanut  of 
St.  Mary's  Church,  Bungay,  which  he  held  for 
many  years,  aft«T  which  he  renjove<l  to  tlie 
vicinity  of  Chelmsford.  He  took  his  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Mnsio  at  Oxford  in  Dee.  174a,  his 
exercise  bc-ing  an  atithern,  the  seme  of  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Holder's 
oompositioas  oonrist  of  a  mass,  anthems,  glees 
(tliroe  coll.H'tion.s  j)iiMi>hed>,  canon;*.  son_'«  and 
pianoforte  pieces,  including  amuiji^ents  of  many 
of  Handera  ehoruses.  Hmder  elaamed  descent  by 
the  father  si^fimaOudinalWolsey.  He  .lied 
iniSjj.  i.W.H.H.]| 


HOLDER,  Rbv.  William,  D.D.,  bom  in 
Nottinghamshire  about  1614,  and  educated  at 

Pembroke  Hall,  Camhridu'e,  Incamc,  in  164a, 
Rector  of  lilechindon,  Oxfordshire.  He  took 
the  dsffree  of  Doctor  of  IMvinlty  in  i66a  He 
was  afterwanLs  apjwinted  Canon  of  Ely  and 
Canon  of  St.  Paul's.  On  Sept.  2,  1674,  he  was 
sworn  Sul>-deaa  of  the  Chapd  Royal,  whidi  office 
he  resigned  Iwfore  ChriHtmas  i68q,  and  he  was 
also  Sub  almoner  to  the  King,  lie  was  author 
of  'A  Treatise  oB  the  Natural  Grounds  and 
Principles  of  Ifannony,*  i''04  ;  2nd  edit.  1701, 
a  very  able  work,  written  chifHy  for  tho  service 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  An  Even* 
ing  Service  in  C  atui  two  unthcms  by  him  are 
in  the  Tudway  Collection  (Harl.  MSS.  7338  & 
7 339) .  Dr.  Holder  died  at  his leaideuce  in  Amen 
Corner,  Jan.  2^,  i'><)7.  [W.H.H.] 

HOLDICU,  Geobcb  Matdwkll,  establi«he.i 
an  organ  faotoiy  in  London  in  1838.  He  is  the 
htiilder  of  the  ori^TinH  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  St. 
Paul's.  Brighton,  and  others.  ^V.deP.j 

HOLMES,  Alvbid,  bom  ht  London,  Nov.  9, 
1S37.  son  of  Tlioiiia-s  Holmes,  of  Lincoln,  a  self- 
taught  man,  was  at  the  age  of  7  initiated  by  bis 
father  in  the  praotiee  of  violin  playing.  With 
no  other  in.'itrnrtion  than  that  of  his  parent  and 
S|M)hr's  *  Violin  Schotil,'  he  soon  became  distin- 
guished, and  especially  noted  for  the  perform- 
ance of  duetj*  with  his  younger  brother,  Henry. 
At  a  later  peritxl  their  father  made  them  study 
the  classic  French  st  hool  of  Bode,  Baillot,  and 
Kreutzer.  When  about  10  years  of  age  Alfre<l 
became  principal  soprano  l«»y  at  the  Oratory, 
then  newly  eHtabli:.hed  in  King  William  Street, 
Strand,  in  the  building  theret/»fore  the  Lowthcr 
Rooms,  and  now  tho  Folly  Theatre.  On  July 
13,  1847,  the  two  brothers  made  their  first  ap- 
pearance in  public  at  the  Ha\nnarki  t  Tlieatre 
at  the  benefit  of  F.  Webster,  and  played  Aubcr's 
overture  to  '  Masaniello,*  arranged  as  a  violin 
duet.  They  did  not  again  appear  in  public  until 
1853,  in  the  sumnicr  of  which  year  they  played 
at  a  concert  at  the  lieethoven  Room»,  aH«isted 
by  W.  H.  Webb,  Piatti,  and  Lindsay  Slo|»er. 
In  1S55  they  made  their  first  visit  to  the  con- 
tinent and  went  to  Brussels,  where  they  remained 
for  several  months  performing  with  great  suc- 
ce.«8.  In  1856  they  visited  WieslNiden,  Frank- 
fort, Damustadt.  Leipsic,  Mayenoe,  and  Cassel. 
In  1857  they  went  to  Vienna;  after  that  to 
Sweden,  where  they  remained  for  two  years, 
and  then  to  Copenliagcn  in  i860  and  .\mster* 
dam  in  1861,  meetimr  everywhers  with  greal 
success.  In  1864  Amed  Holmes  settled  In 
Paris,  where  in  |S66  he  establiHlied  a  quartet 
party.  In  1867  he  made  »  tour  iu  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia.  At  St.  Peters* 
burg  be  prinluced  his  '.Teann*'  J'Arc,' symphony 
with  solos  and  chorus,  which  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  in  England  at  the  Crystal 
P.da<'e.  Feb.  27,  1S75.  Returning  to  Paris  he 
gave  some  fragments  of  a  symphony  called  '  The 
Yonth  of  Shakspere,*  ana  an  opera,  'Inez  do 
C.i-M  1.'  He  aftiTwards  pn>iluce<l  two  syiupho- 
uies  entitled  *  Rubin  Hood '  and  '  The  Siege  of 
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ParU,*«nd  oorapoaed  two  othen  vnAiae  th* 

of  ' Charles  Xll'  au.l  '  Romn.  and  Juliet.'  He 
died,  after  *  «bort  illuesa,  Ai  Paria,  MAich  4, 
1876.    Shortly  after  hb  dealh  two  owturet, 

'The  Cid*  and  'The  MuMi^*  hit  worki, 
were  produced  in  London. 
Hie  brotiier  Hinrt,  bom  in  London,  Nor.  % 

1839,  woH,  like  hiin,  instructed  solely  byhis  father. 
In  bi»  boyhood  he  woe  ahto  a  chorister  at  the 
Oratory.  After  qoittiag  Ua  brotlier  in  Pkria  ia 
ho  prrK  e<'<l('<!  to  Copenli.iLrt  n  and  thence  to 
Stockholm,  where  ha  mnainod  some  time,  but 
'nltlmatdy  rakomad  to  Bngtand  and  aattlad  in 
L<iinl<rn.  where  he  is  highly  esteeme*!  as  a  Rolo 
violiuiitt  and  quartet  player.  Hit  principal  cuuipo- 
dtiona  are  four  symphoniee  (No.  I,  in  A,  paffbnned 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  Feb.  24.  1^72),  a  concert 
overture,  two  quintets  fur  athuged  initruments, 
ft  Tiolin  concerto  (in  F,  Qpyatal  Falaoa  Dec.  11, 
1875),  many  violin  »ol«>»,  two  sacred  cantatas  for 
aolo  voices,  churua  and  orchestra,  entitled  '  Prai^iu 
90  iho  Lord»*  and  *Ohriitniai^'  and  numerous 
aon-B.  [W.H.H] 
jiOLMES,  Edward,  bom  in  1797,  school- 
fallow  and  friend  of  Keats,  was  educated  for 
the  musical  profiK«ion  umkr  \'.  Novello,  and 
became  a  teacher  uf  the  pianufc>rte.  Ue  w&h 
angagad  as  music  critic  of  'The  Athw'  naws- 
pafier.  In  1827,  befure  or  during  thit*  en^ai,'«- 
ment,  he  mmlo  a  tour  in  Germany,  the  result 
of  which  wiiH  a  volume  entitled,  'A  Bamble 
among  the  Muwcianu  of  (iennany,  cto.'  1S28. 
This  work  was  well  received,  ami  rt:ulied  a 
thii-d  edition.  In  1845  he  pahUiheil  '  I'he  Life 
of  Mozart,'  including  bis  correspondeuce/  in  an 
8vo  volume,  which  justly  attracted  great  atten- 
tion. This  lKK)k,  whiek  was  the  residt  of  a 
■eoond  visit  to  Germany,  and  bears  traces  of 
great  and  conscientious  labour,  as  well  as  of 
talent  and  judgment  of  no  common  order,  is 
characterised  by  Otto  Jahn  as  the  most  useful, 
complete,  and  trustworthy  biography  then  in 
existence  (Jalm'a  Muzart,  2nd  ed.  N'orwort,  p. 
zv).  Jahn*s  own  Life  of  the  master  oontaioa 
ft  man  of  matariala  which  no  ono  bat  a  Gennan 
reuiding  on  the  «pot  could  have  collected,  but 
Uohnes's  has  greatly  the  advanta^  of  it  in  oom- 
preHion  and  readablenev,  and  it  b  with  pleaaoro 
that,  as  th(>;i'-  KluH-te  are  ])a8sing  through  the 
press,  we  notice  the  publication  of  a  new  edition 
by  Mr.  Prout  (Novello  ft  Oo.,  1878).  In  ad- 
dition to  thiH,  his  great  work.  Holmes  wrote 
a  life  of  Puroell  for  ^e  second  issue  of  Novello's 
•dhion  of  his  8aerad  Uttde,  an  '  Analytical  and 
Thematic  Index  of  Mozart'n  P.^.  works,'  often 
reprinted  by  the  same  firm,  analyses  of  several 
of  Moaar^B  Haawo,  wMeh  ware  pabUihed  in 
tlu'  '  Musical  Times,'  with  many  other  pliers 
on  musical  subjects.  Ue  married  the  grand- 
daughter of  S.  Wabbe^  and  died  Ang.  aS.  1859. 
(See  MuH.  Timet..  Oct.  1,  1850  )  [W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  (iEoROE,  organist  to  the  Bishop  of 
Duriuun,  wa.<*  appointe<l  organist  of  Linooln  Ca- 

tho<lral  on  tho  ikath  ofTlion.as  Allinson  in  1704. 
fie  oompoittHl  several  anthems,  two  of  which — 

'  AiiM^  uinak  O  dfti^ter  of  Zioo,*  oompoaed  on 


HOLZ. 

iSke  Uidoh  with  Scotland,  1 706,  and  *T  «9  Im 
Thee,  O  Lonl.' — are  to  be  found  in  ibe  Tud«T 
Collection  (HarL  M%>.  7341),  and  oibers  are  a 
Lmootii 


the  choir  booka  of  litnoidn. 
an  Ode  for  St.  Cecilia's  day.  but  f«.«r  what  f  j^- 
tioular  year  is  not  stated ;  ita  contents  however 
abow  it  to  have  been  written  batweai  1 703  and 

171.V  He  died  in  1720.  Some  ftchoa  by  » 
George  Holmes  are  contained  in  UiltoB*a  '  C*uk 
that  Cbtch  can.*  165a ;  their  ouuipuaw  may  po»- 
sibly  have  haan  tha  filllMr  of  tka  orcranist  ni 
Lincoln.  [W.H.aj 

HOLMES.  JoHI»,  organist  of  Winchester  C*- 
theilral  in  the  latter  jiart  of  the  r6th  oeotar;,, 
and  organist  of  Salisbury  Catbe<lral  from  160: 
to  1610,  contributed  to  'The  TViumphcs  of 
Oriana,'  if>oi,  the  madrigal  for  fire  roien, 
'Thus  Bonny  Boota  the  birthday  oelebnted.' 
Some  church  music  of  his  oompoaiti<m  is  extaat 
in  MS.  He  was  master  to  Adrian  F>utu>n  asi 
Edward  Lowe.  His  son  Thomas  was  kwots  s 
gentlflnum  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  Sept.  17,  163^ 
.Some  catches  bv  bitn  are  cont.iined  in  Hiltcm'i 
'  Catch  that  Catch  can,'  1652.  Ue  died  at  Sahf 
bury,  March  25,  1638.  (W.H.H.] 

HOLMES,  WiLu AM  Hekbt.  son  of  nnMriefa^ 

bom  at  Suclbun,-.  Derbyshire,  Jan.  8,  1812, 
eutered  the  Koyal  Academy  uf  Muiuc  at  its  opa- 
ing  in  1823,  and  gained  two  of  the  first  awdili 
granted  there  for  composition  and  the  piaa-j. 
In  1826  Mr.  Holmes  liecame  Sub-prufi»*.*  aad 
subse<]uently  Protester  of  the  Piano,  and  ia  now 
( 1 879)  the  fiither  of  the  Academy.  As  »  teaeha 
he  has  been  remarkably  Auoce^sful,  and  has  trainad 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  Engliiih  mu2uciar)»; 
among  them  Stemd&le  Bennett,  the  two  Mac&r- 
rens,  J.  VV.  Davison,  and  othen.  His  knowledg* 
of  P.  F.  music  is  very  great,  and  as  a  rirtacwo 
he  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Uis  lint 
appearance  at  the  Phuhannonic  waa  in  M«a> 
delssohn's  Intnxluciion  and  f\on.Io.  March  34, 
1851 ;  and  as  lata  aa  1876  he  performed  ai  tiw 
Alozandra  Palaw  n  oonoarto  of  hia  own,  in  A 
Duyor,  written  tar  tiio  Jubilee  of  the  R.  A.  )L 
His  compositionaaranameraiiaand  of  all< 
symphoniea,  concertoi, 
opera — still  in  MS.  Like  his  friend  Cipriani 
Potter  he  was  always  ready  to  weUxxne  new 
comjMieeTB  and  new  mvdo,  m  proof  of  which  ws 
may  name  the  fact  tliat  it  was  at  his  instigau>« 
and  under  his  care  that  Brahms's  P.  ¥.  Cuocerte 
WM  lint  pUtyed  in  England  by  lUaa  Bta^dbak^ 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  March  9,  187a.  [O.] 

HOLZ,  Karl,  Austrian  ofRdal,  able  ▼icIiaiiW 
and  devoted  lover  of  music,  bom  at  Vieaa^ 
1 798.    In  1 824  be  became  one  of  Schuppans^'h'* 

Suartet  party,  and  an  active  member  of  ths 
ireotion  of  Gebauer's  'Spirituel  Coacerte^*  k 
which  he  led  the  firt>t  violins.  A  jovial,  pleeaat 
fellow,  devoted  heart  and  soul  to  BeetbovMW 
who  dubbed  'him  *Mahagoni-Holz.*  and  oilan 
invite<l  him  to  dinner,  where  he  took  more  tbM 
his  share  of  his  eotertainers  win« — 'a 
drinker,  batwaon  oanArm,'  laya  *^ 
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Possibly  tlrink  was  not  his  only  failing,  if  we  ' 
may  uo  inter{)rct  the  '  MonMieur  terrible  amour- 
•ux '  of  another  letter  of  Iteetboven's.' 

In  iSj6  IkH'thoven  inforine<l  him  by  letter' 
that  he  Imd  chutten  him  for  his  biographer,  in 
Um  oonfidenoe  that  whatoTtr  ialbrBMition  might 
bo  given  him  for  that  purpose  wouM  be  ac- 
curately communicated  to  the  world.  According 
to  Sohuidkr,  Beethoven  afterwards  repented  of 
this  arrangement.  In  1843  Holz  made  over  his 
rights  to  Gassner  of  Carbruhe,  but  nothing  has 
been  done.    Holz  died  at  Vienna,  Nov.  9,  1858, 

One  of  the  lost  times  tliat  Beethoven's  nen 
touched  the  paper  before  be  took  to  his  death-bed 
wan  to  add  his  signature  and  a  line  of  music  (in  a 
•trwDige  scale)  to  a  not*  of  his  dictation  to  Hol^ 
•Dec.  1836' (Nohl,  'Letten,*  385):— 
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mr    Ir-fMSis  iHBt.  Itar  Mw  ir. 


TTOLZBAUER,  Iokaz,  composer,  bom  at 
Vienna  in  171 1.    He  was  destined  for  the  bar, 
but  devoted  all  his  spare  time  to  music,  and  by 
■tudy  of  Fux's  '  GraduB '  made  hinuelf  ft  good 
oontrapuntixt.    On  Fux's  advice  he  went  to 
Italy,  running  away  from  the  Prince  of  Tour  and 
Taxis  to  whom  be  wMsecrataiyat  Imybteh ;  but 
»  fever  caught  at  Venice  oU%ed  him  to  retnm. 
He  next  liecame  CajiellmeiHter  to  Giunt  Kottal 
in  Momyi«k  and  while  there  numfied.  Betum- 
ing  to  TieDU  in  1745,  the  ooorMlkestfe  en- 
ga^'ed  him  aa  direcU^r  of  music,  and  his  wife 
M  singer.   In  1747  they  started  on  a  tour  in 
Italy,  and  in  1 750  he  beoune  first  Gapellmdster 
to  the  Duke  of  WUrtciiib«Tt:  at  Stutt'„':irt.  In 
1753  his  pastoral  opera  '11  Figlio  dello  8elve' 
(Schwetringen)  pttwnved  Uni  toe  appointment 
of  Capellmei«ter  to  the  Elector  Palatine  at  Mann- 
heim. It  was  during  his  time  that  the  Mannheim 
owliertm  attained  that  exeellenoe  of  performance 
which  miwle  it  iso  fainwis,  though  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  of  tluH  was  due  to  Uolzbauer 
and  how  much  to  Camiabich  the  leader.  In  1757 
he  proibiced  'Nitteti'  at  Turin  with  groat  »nc- 
cefw,  and  in  the  following  year  bin  be*tt  work, 
'Alessandro  nell'  Indie*  wa8  well  received  at 
Milan.    In  1776  ho  compfwt  <!  liin  only  (  lerman 
opera,  'Giinlher  von  Schworzburg'  (Mannheim), 
which  waa  MUianlly  suooessfiil.  He  wai^  entirely 
deaf  for  some  years  before  his  death,  which  tnrtk 
place  at  Maunheiuj,  April  7,  1 783.    He  com- 
posed other  operas  besides  those  mentioned,  and 
church  and  inntnnnentnl  music,  all  now  forgotten, 
though  not  without  v:Uue  in  its  day,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  testimony  of  Mozart,  no  lenient 
critic :  '  I  heard  to-day  a  mass  of  HolzbauerV, 
which  is  still  good  alUiough  26  years  old.  He 
writes  very  well,  in  a  good  church  style;  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  parts  go  well  together, 
»nd  his  fugues  are  good.*  (Letter,  Nov.  4,  1 777.) 
And  again  —  '  Holzbauer's  music*  (in  Gtinther)  *  is 
TCty  beautiful— too  good  Sat  the  libretto.    It  is 


wonderful  that  so  old  a  man  has  so  much  spirit, 
fur  you  can't  imaj^ine  how  much  fire  there  is  in 
the  music*  (Nov.  14-16,  1 777/)  He  evidently 
behaved  well  to  Mozart,  without  any  of  the 
jealousy  which  he  Um  often  gtuerated.   [M.  C. C] 

HOME,  SWEET  HOME.  This  favourite 
meUxly  occurs  in  Bishop's  opera  of  '  Clari,  or  the 
Maid  of  Milan,'  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden 
May  8,  1823.  In  the  published  music  it  is 
called  a  'Sicilian  air/  bat  ia  mot  impossibly 
Bishop's  own.  [G.] 

HOMILIUS,  GoTTFBiED  Adqust,  bom  Feb.  a, 
1 7 14,  at  Kosenthal  in  Saxony.  Beyond  the  fMta 

that  he  \va^  a  jnijiil  of  .T.  S.  B:wh,  and  inajiter 
of  Adam  Hi  Her,  little  is  known  of  his  life  or 
eirenmstanees.  In  174a  he  became  organist  of 
tliL'  Fmuenkirche  in  Drewlen,  and  m  1755 
director  of  the  music  in  the  three  priiici|iHl 
churches  there,  and  Cantor  of  the  KreuzH-hule, 
the  choir  of  which  he  l>ron^'lit  to  a  hi^h  pitch 
of  perfection.  He  le<l  a  bimple  nioiIeMt  life, 
entirely  occupieil  with  his  duties,  and  died 
.TnriH  I,  17'^.s-  He  enjoye<l  a  conwidiTalilc  repq- 
tatiou  among  his  contemporaries  a'i  an  organist* 
especially  for  his  skill  in  combining  and  ar- 
ranging  the  stops.  He  was  an  industrious  com- 
{Kwer,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century 
his  larger  chnieb  wcrfca  were  ranked  very  high. 
Althougli  we  cannot  now  endorse  that  verdict* 
we  must  still  allow  Homilius  to  have  been  no 
unworthy  popU  of  J.  S.  Bach'R.  His  numerous 
sacred  comporitioos  are  characterised  by  a  peculi> 
arly  happy  vein  of  melody,  and,  in  aoooraance 
with  the  taste  of  the  day,  an  avoidance  of  poly- 

Ehonic  treatment  of  the  parts.  On  the  other 
imd,  it  is  diflfenlt  to  compare  his  mmie  with 
more  modem  houiophdnc  conii>'>sition.s.  lliH  treat- 
ment of  his  themes— as  is  the  case  throughout 
this  period  in  which  Baeh*a  inlluenoe  waa  para* 
mount — is  always  intereKtiiiLT.  and  w>metime8 
masterly.  His  most  important  works  are  his 
motets,  model  oorapositiomi  of  the  kind.  Little 
of  his  music  has  Ixcn  printed,  but  he  was  very 
liberal  in  allowing  copies  of  his  works  to  be  taken. 
Of  his  3a  motets  some  excellent  exaniples  are  to 
be  found  in  his  pupil  J.  A.  Hiller's  '  Vier«tim- 
mige  MotetteOy'  in  Sander's  '  Heilige  Ciecilia' 
(Berlin  1818-19),  Weeber's  '  Kirchliche  Choxga* 
Kiinge'  (Stuttcrart  1857').  and  Triiutwein's  '  Aas« 
wahl.'  Specimens  of  his  organ  works  are  to  be 
fomkl  in  Komer's  Orgelvirtuos.  A  Pater  noster 
for  4  voices,  fully  bearing  out  the  description  of 
his  style  just  given,  is  printeti  in  Mr.  Hullah's 
•Vocal  Scores/  His  published  works  include, 
a  •  Passions  Cantata*  (1775);  a  Christmas  ora- 
torio, *  Die  Freude  der  Hirten  fiber  die  Gebtirt 
.lesu'  (1777);  and  'Sechs  Deutsche  Arien  fur 
Freunde  ernsthafter  Gesange'  (1786).  Those 
still  in  MS.  are  much  more  nmnerooa,  and 
comprise  a  course  of  chun-li  niiniic  fur  Sun 
days  and  festivals:  several  IV'^sions,  including 
one  according  to  St.  Mark,  perhatw  his  hest 
work;  a  '  Choralbuch '  containing  167  chornlex  ; 
and  finally  organ  music,  consisting  of  fugues, 
chonki  with  varistiflaik  and  trioa.        [A.  M.} 
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HOMOPHONE  (in6<t>ajvos),  voices  or  instru- 
nentaaounding  alike— anison.  The  term  is  some- 
timet  apT>lic<l  to  music  written  in  what  was  for- 
merly called  the  Munodic  style.  [See  Moxodia,] 
But  it  ia  now  ordinarily  employed  for  rnusio  in 
plain  harmony,  the  parts  all  soimding  together, 
as  opposed  to  the  Polyphonic  treatment,  in  which 
the  several  voices  or  parts  move  independently 
of  each  other  or  in  imitatioa.   Thus  in  Elijah, 
'Cast  thy  burden*  woold  in  this  laxer  sense 
be  called  homoplionic,  while  '  He  that  sliuU 
endun  to  the  end*  ia  polyphonio  after  the 
61b  bar.   [Poltpborc.]  [(i.] 
HOOK,  Jamks,  born  at  Norwich  in  1746, 
•tndied  music  innlor  (turland,  organist  of  the 
cathedral.    When  a  vi  ry  young  man  he  came  to 
Loudon  and  composed  some  songs  which  were 
sung  at  Kirhmoml  and  Ixanelagh,  and  which  he 
published  aa  his  Op.  i.   In  1769  he  was  engaged 
at  Haiylebone  Gardens  as  organist  and  com- 
poser, and  continued  there  until  1773.    In  1774 
he  was  engaged  at  Vauxhall  Gardens  in  the  same 
capacities,  and  continued  there  until  1S20.  Ho 
was  for  long  organist  of  St.  John's,  Horslevdown. 
During  his  engagements  at  Matylebone  ana  Vaux* 
hall  he  is  said  to  have  composed  upwards  of 
3C03  songs  caotatat,  oatehee,  etc.    He  gained 
prize  medala  at  the  Catch  Club,  in  177^,  for 
his  catch.  '  One  morning  Dame  Turner,'  and 
in  17 So  for  'Come,  kiss  nfl^  dear  Dolly.'  In 
i--;(>  Hook  brought  out  *ThB  AjiMnrion,'  an 
oratorio.    He  composed  the  music  for  the  fol- 
lowing dramatic  pieces; — 'Dido,'  1771  ;  'The 
Divorce,*  composed  in  1771  for  Marylebone,  but 
not  produce<l  until  1781  at  Drurv  Lane;  'Tri<-k 
np(m  Trick,'  '  U  Dilettante'  and  '  Cupid's  Ke- 
▼enge,'  1772;  '  Apollo  and  Daphne,*  1773;  '  The 
Lady  of  til.-  Manor,'  1778;   'Too  civil  by  half,' 
1783  ;  '  The  Double  Ducuiro,'  1 784 ;  •  The  Fair 
Pantyiao,*  1786;  'Ja^  of  Newbury/  1795: 
'Diamond  cut  Diamond,'  1797  ;  'Wilmcre Castle,' 
1800;  'The  Soldier's  Betum/  1805;  *Tekeli,' 
and  *Catch  him  who  can/  i8e6;  «Haiio  Mad* 
and  'The  Fortrefw.'  1807;  'The  Siege  of  St. 
Quintin,'  180S  ;  '  Killing  no  Murder'  and  'Safe 
and  Sound,'  18C9.   Besides  theee  he  comprised 
ni'.tHic  for  the  following,  the  dates  of  pnxliiction 
of  wliicli  are  iincerU»iu:  'The  Wediiing.'  'Love 
and  Virtiu','  '  The  Crj'er  of  Vauxhall,'  'The 
rit-<li,'e,'  'Coralit;.'  '  IMandio  and  Edgar,'  and 
'The  Country  \V;vke.'    Many  of  his  Hotigs  were 
published  in  collections,  as  '  The  Feast  of  Ana- 
creon,'  '  HourH  of  Love.'  etc.,  but  the  greater 
number  were  isiincil  ningly.     H»x>k  composwi 
•everal  concerts  h  for  the  organ  or  harpsichord, 
and  sonatas  for  the  |;ianoforte,  and  was  author 
of  'Guida  di  Mubiea,'  a  bo<ik  of  instructiuu  for 
the  pianoforte.    Several  of  hi;<  u'l<'<-s,  c  atclu-s  and 
rounds  are  printed  in  Warren's  Collections.  Hook 
died  at  Boulogne  in  1827.    Several  members  of 
his  family  were  eminent  in  literature.    His  first 
wife.  Miss  Madden  (died  Oct.  19,  179.^),  was 
authoress  of  'The  Double  Disguise.'    His  son, 
James  Hook,  D.I).,  Dean  of  Worcester  (bom 
I77i,  died  1828),  was  author  of  Ute  words  of 
*  Jack  of  Newbury/  •  Diamond  cat  Diamond,'  etc. 


His  yotmger  son  Theo<lore  Edward  (bom  1 7S>, 
died  1841 was  the  well-known  humourist:  anil 
his  grandson,  Walter  Farquliar  Hook,  D.D, 
Dean  of  Chichester  (bom  1798,  died  18751,  son 
of  .lames,  was  the  famous  divine.         [W.H  Hj 

IIOOPEH,  EPMoxn.  bom  at  Halbertoa.  Derca, 
probably  about  1 553,  became  connected  with  the 
choir  of  Weatminster  Abbey  about  and 
on  Dec.  3,  1588,  was  appointed  Master  of  tbs 
Children.  He  was  one  of  the  ten  compo«CT»  wh» 
harmonised  the  tunes  for  'The  ^VhoIe  Fiifk-  * 
Pnalms.'  published  by  Este  in  ii)92.  On  Match  , 
I,  1603-4  he  was  sworn  a  Gentleman  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  and  on  May  9,  1606,  wn«  appoocted 
organist  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Three  enthi— 
by  him  are  printed  in  Bamarrrs  collection,  and  vbc 
others,  and  a  set  of  Preces  Pmihm  and  R<-sfptiB!«p 
are  contained  in  Barnard's  MS.  ooUectiosis  ia 
the  Saered  Harmonfe  Soefety'i  library,  mad  tm 
anthem»  in  tlu-  Tuchvay  C''lle<;tion  (HarL  M.S.S. 
7337  and  7340).  He  contributed  two  pieces  to 
I.ieighton*i  *Tearaa  or  Lamentadon*,*  1614.  He 
died  July  1 4,  i^-M,  and  was  bttficd  July  in 
the  cloisters  of  Webtminster. 

Hb  ddett  mn  Javes,  a  lay  ▼ienr  ef  Weit> 
minster,  die<l  Dec.  1651.  [W.TT  H] 

HOPKINS,  Edwaud  Johk,  bom  in  West- 
minster. June  30,  1818,  became  in  tStS%^k»' 
risterofthe  Chapel  lloyal  \uv]<  r  W'illW.in  Hainm 
On  i^uitting  the  choir  in  183^  he  studied  ante 
Thomaa  Foihes  Wslmisley.  In  1854  be  was 
chosen  organiist  of  Mitcham  Church,  in  38  orgso- 
ist  of  St.  Peter's,  Islington,  and  in  41  of  St 
Luke's,  Berwidc  Street.  In  43  he  was  ap> 
|K)intcd  onraiii.-it  of  tlie  Temple  Chunh,  xl.e 
musical  service  of  which  under  hia  car^  lus 
acquired  great  reputation.  As  an  aooompaayidC 
he  is  quitu  uuii\alled.  Hopkins  has  compi.'s*^! 
several  church  services,  autbems,  chjmts,  and 
psalm  tones.  Hia  anthems,  'Ont  nt  the  dmeft,* 
'  ( tod  is  gone  uji,*  obtained  the  Orcsham 
prize  medaU  in  1838  and  1840  re^M^vely.  He 
M  also  eomposer  of  'May  day*  (doei)  and 
'Welcome'  (,trio\  and  author  of  'Thf  Or^m. 
its  History  aiul  Construction,'  an  excellent  trea- 
tise publiriied  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Rimbaalt's 
'  History  of  the  On:an '  in  11^55;  2nd  e  lit.  1S70; 
3nl  edit.  1877.  Hv  eiiitei.!  Beiinet's  '  Madrigal*,' 
and  Weelkes'  'First  Set  of  Madrigab'  for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Society,  and  the  music 
portiun  of  '  The  Temole  Church  Choral  i>er^  ice.* 

John  Hopkins,  his  yoongw  brother,  horn  is 
W.-.tiiiin>tor  in  1822,  was  a  choribter  of  St. 
Paul  s  from   Sept.  1831   to  Sept.   1838.  In 
August  1838  (bcnbre  quitting  the  elrair>  he  wu 
ajijininti  il  to  succeed  his  brother  a«  or^Tinist  <if 
Miwliuiu  Chunh.    He  afterwartls  Ix-came  gao 
ce.ssively  oiganist  of  St.  Stephen's,  Iidington, 
June  1839;  St.  Penet's,  Paid's  Wharf,  Julr 
1 84 1  ;   Trinity  Church,  Islington.  Mav  1S43; 
j  St.  .Mark's,  Jersey,  Vi-h.  1845  ;  St.  Michael'% 
I  Chester  Square,  1S46  ;  and  Epsom  Church.  Jsa. 
I  l8<>4.    In  May  1856  he  succeeded  his  coosin, 
j  John  Larkin  Hopkins,  as  on;ani>t  of  Rochettor 
j  Cathe<lral,  which  he  stUl  holds.   John  Hopkins 
I  has  composed  aerviossb  antiitmis  chants,  hyaai 
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iiRMs,  Toluntariea.  pianoforte  sketches,  soim;b  and 
part-song*,  a  few  ot  which  have  been  pnUished. 

His  cousin.  Jouk  Larkix  Hopkins,  Mua. 
Doc,  born  in  Westminster  in  iHiO,  was  a 
eborirter  of  Westminster  Abbey  nnder  James 

Turle.  In  l^^i  ]u-  siktwUiI  IJaljili  I'-ank-  as 
organist  of  Hochenler.  in  184a  lie  graduated 
Mas.  Bae.  at  Cambridge.  In  1856  he  renored 
to  Cambriflijo  on  Ix-intj  apf)oink'<l  organist  to 
Trinity  UuUege  and  to  the  Univentity.  lie  pro- 
oeoded  Mas.  Doe.  in  1867.  Hopkins  compo«ed 
many  nervices  ami  atithcins,  utul  piiMittlieil  a 
collection  of  bis  aniheiiis.  In  1H47  he  edited, 
in  conjunction  with  Rev.  S.  Shepherd,  a  col- 
Iwtion  of  the  WohIh  of  Anthems  n»ed  in 
iiocheittcr  CathedraL  He  died  at  Ventnor, 
AprU  35,  1873.  [W.  H.  H.] 

HOPKINSON.  The  greater  part  of  the 
pianoforte  making  of  this  ooantry  has  centre^I 
in  London,  and  the  firm  of  J.  &  .1.  Hupi(in«on— 
though  founded  an<l  at  Hr^t  carrieil  on  exclusively 
at  Leeds — cannot  now  bo  nuotc'd  a^  an  exception. 
Mr.  John  Hopkinson  estaolibhed  biH  workiihopH 
in  Leeds  in  1843,  and  removed  tlicm  to  lyondun 
in  1846.  The  warewwros  were  at  first  in  S»ho 
Square,  and  were  in  1856  removed  to  Regent 
Street,  wln  rc  tlio  business  is  now  carried  on. 
Mr.  Uopkinson  patented  a  repetition  action  for 
a  grand  pianoforte  in  1850,  and  in  f  R6a  he  fur- 
ther patttntcii  a  'haMuoiiic  peilal.'  prihliicing  the 
octave  harmonics  from  the  striugu  by  tlie  contact, 
at  the  exact  half  of  the  Tibratinfj;  length,  of  a  very 

slender  Htrip  of  felt  j,'ovtTne(l  liy  a  sjici  ial  ii»  <lal. 
The  firm  gained  high  distinction  at  the  li^bibi- 
tions  of  i86a  and  1878— at  the  latter  the  Great 
Gold  Medal.  Mr.  .To)m  Hopkinson  retired  in 
1869,  leaving  his  brother,  jVIr.  James  UopkiuiMtn, 
the  &nit  place  in  the  bnsinesB.  [A.J. H.] 

HOPPER.  A  name  ai  plied  to  the  jack  or 

cscaf>ement  lover  in  the  action  of  a  }i;.iiioforte, 
or  to  the  et>caf>t}ni<  nt  lever  with  it«  l»ack|iiece, 
Vegalatin^  ncrew,  vie.  completo.  [See  (Iu.vsh- 
HOPPXB.]  So  naiiietl  l>e'  aii.«.^  tliis  lover  hops  out 
of  the  notch  a<,'ain.st  whicli  iu  thniHt  ban  In^cn 
directed ;  allowinj;;  the  hammer  to  rebound,  an<l 
leaving  the  string  free  to  vibrate.        [A.  .1 .  H.] 

HORN.  FKENCH  UOBN  (Fr.  Cor,  Cor  de 
Cftosse;  Ger.  Bom,  Waldkom ;  Ital.  Como,  C<tmo 

di  Caceui).  One  of  the  nuwt  charact<'nstif  and 
important  instruments  among  those  played  by 
means  of  a  cupped  oirenlar  mouthpiece  (Trumpet, 

Tromb 'II' .  ('  l  i  t.  etc.).  It  differs  from  all 
others  ut  thin  lamily  by  the  considerably  greater 
length  of  its  tu)>e,  the  wider  expansion  of  its 
bell,  the  sj»iral  form  in  which  its  convolutions  nro 
arrange<l.  the  itufter  quality  uf  its  tune,  and  iln 
great  compass. 

In  itrt  most  morlem  shape  it  is  composed  of 
a  tube  1 7  feet  in  length  divided  into  three  main 
aeetions— (I)  the  r><Nly,  comprising  the  lower 
two  tbipl"!  of  the  tulx!  and  a  lar<,'e  everteil  b.  ]l, 
Bjiri  ailiii^'  out  rajiidly  to  a  diameter  of  alNiut 
tift«.'en  inche«  ;  {2)  a  Heries  of  interL-liafiijeable 
ringM,  of  linuiller  tul  ini,',  t^-nne  1  Crooks,  jtro- 
grewtive  in  length,  forming  about  the  upper  third 


of  the  instrument;  and  (3)  the  Mouthpieoe, 
whieh  It  of  different  sh^pe^  sise,  and  oalibn*  from 


all  kindred  species  of  brawi  inntnimentH,  Short 
intermediate  crookit,  intended  for  tuning  purposes, 
are  often  interpolated  between  the  body  and  the 
larger  crook  :  the  body  ituelf  carries  a  pair  of 
U-8ha;>*  (I  Nlidcs  fitting  with  t<tiff'  friction  into  one 
another,  for  the  purpose  of  finally  and  more 
accurately  ndjuBting  tlie  pitch.  This  portion  of 
the  instrument  in  termed  the  '  tuning-itlide,'  and 
has  been  of  late  employed  for  the  SsTtlier  advan* 
tage  of  affording  attaenmentto  a  set  of  valvee.  not 
ditwimilar  from  tho»ie  of  the  comet,  euphonium, 
or  other  valve  instrumentH.  [See  Valvks.]  The 
slides  of  the  tnning  apiuuratua  are  sometimes 
utili-ed  an  a  |<la<  e  of  altai  linu  nt  for  the  iliflereut 
crooks,  which  then  slip  on  in  the  middle  ot  the 
inatmmeDt,  instead  of  lieing  aflSzed  to  a  oonical 
sodwt  at  tha  upper  wtnmity  of  th«  body. 


The  body  of  the  bom  ham  a  lengtb  of  7  feet 

4  inches;  tne  crook.s  are  of  increasing  len;,'th  as 
they  desomd  in  pitch.  The  following  are  the 
dimensiotts  of  the  crooks  most  in  use,  for  whioh 
tlx  writer  is  indebted  to  Mr.  EttUer  of  Honrieito 

Street : — 


Ah 

Ab 

6 
F 


26  in. 
31}  in. 
40  in. 

55  i». 


£ 

D 
C 


fi3 
68 

79 

105  in. 


I  in. 
i  in. 


The  crook  for  the  C  alto  piteh,  a  minor  tliird 

above  At?,  and  sliorter  in  projiortion,  wouM.  if 
in  use,  rc«lucc  the  total  K  uL,ah  uf  the  iiutrumcnt 
to  about  8  feet,  while  with  that  for  the  C  basso 
piteh  it  is  16  feet  ami  a  fnu  tion  lonj. 

Til''  in  mthpiece  eon.sistM  of  a  funnel  shaped 
tube    t  I  I  iss  or  silver,  terminating  at  iUt  upper 
extremity  in  a  rounde<l  ririL:  "f  nietal  for  the  ap- 
I  plicatiuu  of  the  lips.    The  bore  tapent  downwards 
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in  »  curved  conical  form,  from  about  three- quar- 
ter! of  aa  ineh  in  diuneter  •!  the  emboaohure, 

to  a  size  ennMinif  the  Binaller  cnfl  of  the  mouth- 
piece to  be  slipped  tightly  into  the  upper  oritice 
of  the  erook.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cftvitv 
into  which  the  lips  vibrate  is  thus  not  cnp-Hhajiea, 
as  in  the  trumpet  and  cornet,  b>it  ctmojdal  down- 
waida,  with  curve*!  sides  approximately  hyper* 
bolie  in  oomtonr.  The  peculiar  softaeaa  of  quality 

Motitliplecc* 


of  tlx)  U<m 


aiitl 


of  the  Trumpet. 


«f  tiie  Honi  It  in  m«m  neasore  due  to  thii  hci. 

The  mouthpieou  n.K  d  in  playing  firat-horii  parts 
b  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  less  in  diameter 
ihan  that  appropriated  to  the  noood  horn. 

The  ori^'iiial  ii«e  of  the  French  Hum  was  to 
ffive  tdgnais  in  hunting.  In  this  function  it  is 
diflteolt  to  my  at  what  predie  date  it  taperaeded 
the  more  anoi  nt  cnrru  t,  of  wooil,  horn,  or  ivory, 
which  was  more  akin  to  the  Bugle.  LouiM  XI 
of  FrsQoe  ordered  the  statue  on-  his  tomb  to  be 
drcfwcd  in  tlio  costume  of  a  hunter  with  his 
comet  at  hiii  side.  Dufouilloux  dedicated  a 
tn_:iti-e  on  Venory  to  Cliarles  IX,  who  had 
hitiiself  written  n  simiLir  work.  He  therein 
praititiii  the  cornet,  and  iuiilatos  it«  sound  by 
the  word  Iran.  In  the  woodcuts  contained 
in  his  work,  and  in  pictures  of  Ixmis  XI'h  pro- 
jected monument,  tlie  cornet  appears  U>  have 
only  a  isiii;^'le  ring  or  spiral ;  bein;,'  thus  com* 
potent  to  pruduoe  only  a  few  notes.  In  the 
edition  of  Dufouilloux  published  in  1628,  how- 
ever, the  kit^  and  his  lords  are  repreHented  as 
having  comets  with  a  second  half-circle  in  the 
middle.  Louis  XIII,  who  was  extremely  fond  of 
hunting  the  fox,  invented  a  call,  In  diiitinguitih 
that  aoimal,  containing  several  ditferent  notes, 
whidi  ehow  that  far  tmir  proper  intonation  the 
inetrument  itself  iiuist  have  made  pn>gre«.x,  and 
increased  in  length.  Louis  XV,  however,  an<l 
his  master  of  the  html,  M.  de  DampieiTe.  oom- 
posed  and  sclec  tt  <1  tlie  Ln"e:iter  n'.iuH)er  of  calls 
and  fanfares  UM-d  in  the  royal  hunt,  which 
«ontInne  to  be  employed  up  to  ue  preeent  time. 

Till'  hunting  Imni  finally  adopted  iliffcri^  fmm 
the  orchetftral  hum  in  coosistiog  of  an  unbroken 

Siral  of  three  turns,  tuffidentlj  httge  to  be  worn 
liqudj  round  the  body,  mtiag  on  one  ihonlder 


and  pasfdncT  nnilcr  the  opjxmte  arm.  The  haodi 
are  thu«  left  at  liberty,  and  the  mouthpiece  c*a 
easily  be  brought  to  the  lips  by  a  single  mov< 

Three  kinds  of  hunting  airs  are  to  be 
oat.  (1)  Calls  {tons  de  chaue^.  of  which  t!. 
are  about  31.  These  are  intended  to 
on  the  hounds,  to  give  warning,  to  call  ftr  A 
and  to  indicate  the  circumstances  of  the  hant. 
(3)  Panfare$,  of  which  there  is  one  for  oaek 
animal,  and  several  for  the  stag,  aouurdlag  hb 
aije  and  antlers.  (3)  Fnvry  airt  perfnttid  SB 
signs  of  joy  or  after  a  suooessful  hnntiag. 

The  beat-known  calls  are  the  RereiO/t,  «h» 
Lftnfii  9MA  Rtlance  ;  the  Ilo  trrari,  or  <!'^'"i  ;!: . 
thoIkMUi  the  Vidcded  (when  the  fresh  fooi- 
nuurk  of  the  anfanal  is  fiMBd)  {  «ba  ITalali.  afad  the 
.\tn,  l.  Of  faufures  there  an  th*  Mogah.,  aoon^ 
for  a  stag  of  ten  points— Invented  by  Ix>tiis  XV ; 
the  petite  RnyaU,  Mniaded  lor  the  wild  boar, 
various othen*  ilistiii;.'ni-.hin£r  the  wolf.  fox.  weA<rL 
and  hare:  and  the  Fanfare  de  67.  Hubert,  aj  Utt 
patron  saint  of  honli^,  only  eoiBidad  on  his  dir. 
(.0  Tlie  third  series  approximates  xwyrv  thaa  tV* 
others  to  regular  mu^ical  ])erfomuLUces,  and  fur- 
nitihes  the  link  between  the  use  of  tb«  Uonj  u 
a  sit,Tial,  and  a.s  a  mehxlious  instrument  Tbaie 
ain<  are  many  and  various,  named  after  royal  per- 
sonages or  distinguished  hunters. — r 
is  the  t«?nn  for  siounding  the  horn.* 

The  iutruduction  of  the  Horn  into  1 
in  Fnnoe  ia attriboled  to Goeaee.  Ha^  wkenitiD 
▼ery  TOong,  was  requesieil  to  write  two 
the  debot  of  8ophie  Amould  at  the 
I  75  7,  in  which  he  introduced  obbligato  parts  for 
two  Horns  and  two  Clarinets ;  the  latter  inatrv- 
ment  being  also  heard  for  the  first  time.'  LoUi 
and  Scarlatti  introduced  it  into  Italy,  and  yrtn 
followed  by  Hasoe  and  Albecti.  It  most  have  be« 
previously  used  in  Germany,  since  it  appaan 
quently  in  the  scores*  nf  J.  S.  I'.ach,  who  died  ia 
1750,  It  waa  fir:it  used  in  England  aa  eailj  as 
1720  by  the  opera  band  in  the  HaymailEet,  at 
the  |ierfonnance  of  Handrl  s  llulnn.ix'o. 

It  was  much  objected  to  when  first  heard,  ss 
ooene  and  vnlgar:  and  semv  etaiciuiice  woe 
indulged  in  at  the  intrvxluction  of  a  rude  instru- 
ment of  the  chase  among  more  refined  aouroea  ol 
sound,  such  as  the  VioUns  and  Oboe.  It  is  rs* 
markable  how  subsequent  experience  has  revmed 
thiti  hasty  judgment;  the  smooth  tender  tone  peca* 
liar  to  the  Horn  oontoaatinfr  adndnUy  with  its 
on-hestral  c<>iu  pan  ions,  and  rimiinL'.a  firm  fv>t;nil>- 
tion  for  iuurmony  in  churdu  and  holding  notes. 

In  eonaequence  of  this  prejudice,  wlwn  the 
Horn  wa.s  ori^'inally  t^an^fcrred  in  (leniuiny  frt'in 
the  hunting  iield  to  the  orchewtra.  it  was  sug- 
gei'ted  to  introdooe  a  mute  or  damper  inio  the 
bell,  for  the  ptirpo<w  of  softening  the  t'Mie :  this 
was  at  first  made  of  wood,  and  atu^rward*  of 
card-board,  it  wa«  the  ciisUim  to  pruduoe  a  like 
eHect  in  the  (Hkkj  by  filling'  the  bell,  m.-^le 
globular  for  thu  purjxise,  with  ci.iltou-wool ;  3  piiin 

'  In  r.riell«h  yn  xhf  hnrn''w!nd  Xhm  him";  TensT"" 

:7»ckvl»y  H«lll. '•ouri'l  1  /   i.  ili<- Im.-l'-  b  ^m  ' 
<  «;•>*«•«  t«  •1*0       to  tiate  luuvauvwl  Um  Trwnbooc  ta  ha 
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which  inggflaUd  to  Hampl,  *  oelebrated  horn- 
player  at  the  court  of  Imeden,  about  the  year 

1770,  to  do  the  Hame  with  the  Horn.  To  hi* 
■urprine  the  iniertioB  of  the  pad  of  ootttm  tailed 
the  pitch  of  the  nutraaientbyaeeinitone.  Stmok 
with  the  result,  he  employed  \nn  hauJ  instt  ;wl  of 
the  pad,  and  diaoovered  the  first  aud  original 
method  by  wUch  the  Intorab  betweea  the 
harmonic  Hcrieti  of  open  notes  could  be  partially 
bridged  over.  The  note*  thus  modified  have 
■tnee  heen  tamed  'hand  notes,*  and  the  iurtm* 
ment  itaelf  the  'Hand  horn.'  Sir  John  Hawkins 
mentions  a  concerto  pkyed  by  an  artiitt  named 
SpeadM  with  the  help  of  the  hand  notes  in  1773, 
'  attempering  the  sound  by  the  application  of  his 
tiujzers  in  the  ditfcrent  parts  of  the  tube.' 

The  method  of  stopping  the  Horn  is  not  by  in- 
trtxlucing  the  closed  fist  into  the  bell,  but  the 
open  hand,  with  the  fingers  close  toj^ether,  x*nno 
way  up  the  bore.  Bj  drawing  the  HngerH  back, 
the  natural  Hnundrt  are  at^in  produced.  The 
degree  iu  u  hicii  the  Horn  is  8t«>p|)ed  is  not  the 
aame  for  all  8t<jpped  notes :  there  being  half 
and  whole  stopping.  In  the  Brat,  by  raising  the 
hand  the  bell  alone  is,  as  it  were,  closed :  in  the 
second  the  hand  is  introduced  as  far  as  if  it  were 
intended  ahnost  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air. 

Between  the  stopped  or  '  hand  notes  *  and  the 
open  notes  there  is  an  obvious  difference  in  cba- 
ncter  and  qoality  which  it  is  impoMlMe  wholly 
to  «ippreit,Piit  wnidi  maybe  tofBeientlymodified 
so  as  not  to  offend  the  ear.  TIum  object  is  at- 
tained by  blowing  the  open  notes  softly,  so  as  to 
Mdoee  the  oootnet  between  their  eonoronsness, 
and  the  cloned  or  'Mtnff^  il'  (f'<ou»fV')  character  of 
those  modified  by  means  of  the  hand.  Much 
dlffeteuoe  of  opinloii  ezista  m  to  the  mipariority 
of  the  hiniple  Handhom,  or  the  more  modem 
instrument  furnished  with  valves.  It  appears 
certain  that  the  lightnese  and  ^dbratile  power  of 
the  former,  added  to  tli<'  absf  n<  u  of  abrujit  bends 
and  sinuosities  in  the  bore,  adds  materially  to  the 
Imlliancy  of  the  tone.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  rapitl  melodic  passa{.'e.>i,  such  as  it  in  now  the 
fashion  to  write,  the  alteruation  of  open  and 
■topped  notes  teiuU  to  produce  moertainty  and 
nnevenness.  The  older  coni]»^sers,  espe<-ially 
Mozart,  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  fivct, 
•ad  emplvf  both  open  and  stopped  notes  with 
full  cnn-^ciouimei^s  of  their  respective  effects. 
Many  exanipleM  could  be  given  of  the  mourn- 
ful and  mysterious  effect  of  the  stopped  notes 
jndiciously  used.  A  wmTOnient  compromise 
iMtween  the  two  forma  of  the  instrument  hae 
been  adopted  by  fixing  a  pair  of  valves  on  the 
tuning  f«lide  naiiied  above.  It  ie  quaintly  termed 
•  'gra^hopper*  action,  and  eaa  eerily  be  re> 
moved  when  the  sinii>le  tw1>e  it*  preferred.  Mr. 
Pocd  has  regiatered  a  sliding  action  like  that  of 
the  trombone,  or  slide  trumpet,  in  place  of  tiie 
valves,  by  means  of  which  nutt-a  can  be  dt  presol  d 
to  any  extent  according  to  the  ear  of  the  per- 
former. This  excdlent  plan,  whidi  wodd  at  once 
give  the  horn  the  tnhaniionic  a'cuni'iy  now 
possessed  by  the  trumpet  and  truiubune  alone 
mmaaa  iHnd  imtnuMntiL  dees  aot  eeen  to  h*T« 


attracted  the  notioe  it  deservea.    The  same  may 

be  said  of  Mr.  Baaaett'a  comma  valve,  applicable 
both  to  Horn  and  Trumpet,  l>y  which  the  em^r 
exiating  between  major  and  minor  tonee  may  be 
oorreoted.   [See  TRUirPcr.l 

The  scale  of  the  Hum  consi!<t'<  of  a  fundamental 
toue,  and  the  conaecutive  harmonica  or  'upper 
partial*  tones  of  an  opoi  tube  which  reeehee  the 
extreme  len^'th  of  loliMtii  It  hM  Usually  I>een 
described  as  uf  conical  ahnne ;  but  Mr.  Blaikley 
has  ingeniously  shown  of  late  that  n  eomewhiii 
different  form,  with  a  hyperbolic  contour,  is 
required  to  produce  accurate  harmonic  relations, 
in  conaequenoe  of  the  mouthpiece  not  being 
applies!  to  tlie  exootapcKof  the  0000^  butaom** 

what  lower  down. 

As  the  {)rime  tone  of  so  long  a  tube  ia  very 
deep,  tlie  hannonics  in  th'-  n.iddle  of  the  scale  lie 
so  close  togetlier  as  to  province  many  consecutive 
notes.  Eight'foot  C  is  usually  tJiken  as  the  fun- 
damental note,  and  tin-  sc.il<-  founded  on  it  ia 
given  aa  follows,  the  two  highest  notes  bviug 


Thia  notation  ia  aubatantially  correct  for  the 
8-foot  or  C  alto  instriuuent,  now  disused;  and 
it  ia  clear  that  it  will  have  to  be  lowered  saooee- 
aivdy  through  a  whole  ehmma^  oetnve  as  iht 
longer  and  deeper  crooks  IM  made  use  of.  For 
the  C  baaao  crook,  8-feot  C  will  thoe  beoome 
T6-fbot  C.  on  the  Ctii  apeee  below  the  baas  stave, 
and  with  all  intermediate  crooks  the  real  founda- 
tion aound  will  be  some  intermediate  note  of  the 
i6><bot  ootave.  How  well  the  great  Tsloe  of 
thejie  low  notes  was  known  to  Beethc»ven  is  evi- 
dent from  more  than  one  Daaaage  in  hia  worka. 
In  tiie  tSOtgro  modmto  of  Us  saute  in  F  ftr 
Horn  and  Piano  (opw  17)  tbs  loDowiiig 
occurs  twice  over 


=  "i 

The  aame  note  alao  ocean  in  the  7  th  Symphony. 
Allowing  for  a  crook  one-fifih  lower,  tbs  leal 
sounds  would  be  aa  at  (a) : — 

(0  (P) 


that  is  to  my,  16-foot  F  and  i6*foot  0.  The 
fimner  of  Uieae  is  practically,  and  ^e  latter 

entirely  imiKxtsible  on  a  tul>e  of  under  12  feet 
long.  It  ia  evident  therefore,  that  by  a  freak  of 
notation,  the  baaa  notes  have  been  leferred  to  n 
i6-f(M.t  scale,  whereas  those  in  the  trelde,  as 
already  explained,  belong  to  one  of  8  feet,  and 
the  leal  note  sonnded  is  as  at  (ft).  Thb  ao> 
counts  for  the  ordinary  but  erroneous  statement 
in  Horn  Methoda,  that  the  '  Treble  part  ia  oon- 
vsntifiaillj  wiitton  aa  oetam  higher  than  it  is 
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played/  the  fact  being  that  ths  bam  ])art  is  an 
octave  too  low.  In  con»<e<|iience  of  this  iniscon- 
c«  plion,  no  two  scales  as  gxxen  in  the  ordinary 
iniitruction  IkioIvb  agree  wilh  one  another  ;  many 
beginning  at  the  4-foot  C,  whicli  HtaniU  second  in 
tlif  scale  diagram  given  alnive.  lliis  iit  partially 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  cxtrcnie  low  Umes  are 
difficult,  if  not  imptkNsible  to  produce,  except  with 
%  larger  mouthpiece.  Indeed,  16-foot  C  can  only 
be  feebly  touciie<l  with  a  trombone  mouthpiece 
and  by  an  ex|>erienced  trombone  player.  The 
scale  given  above  agrees  with  the  harmonic  series 
common  to  all  mtxles  of  eliciting  sound,  and  has 
therefore  been  preferre<l  for  illustration.  The 
Horn  is  invariably  written  for  in  the  G  or  treble 
clef  (with  the  exception  of  the  three  or  four 
lowest  sounds  dcecribe<l  above),  and  in  the  key  of 
C;  the  difference  of  pitch  neee»*iarj  for  orchestral 
tonality  being  provided  by  the  various  crooks,  of 
•which  eleven  are  UHetl.  supplemented  by  two  in- 
termediate ;  one  of  which  lowers  the  pitch  of  any 
crook  approximately  a  semitone,  the  other  a  whole 
tone.  The  whole  diatonic  scale  is  thus  accessible, 
and  even  lower  pitches  than  C  are  occasionally 
needed,  as  in  the  '  Stabat  Mater '  of  Rossini,  where 
a  horn  in  At>  banso  is  introduce*!.  The  upper  C 
cr<H>k  is  nu-ely  UMed,  and  the  scries  commonly  ter- 
minates with  lib  basso.  In  his  3nd  Symphony, 
Braluns  uses  2  horns  in  li^  basso,  and  3  in  C 
busso.  The  following  table  shows  the  relation 
between  the  written  notes  and  the  actual  sounds 
produced  in  the  various  Horns: — 

Written  noUt.         C  Horn.        ^    J)  Horn.  {• 


Eb  Horn. 


E  Horn. 


F  Horn. 


G  Horn 


hb  alto  Horn. 


hb  bauo  Horn. 


5^ 


hhbauo  Horn. 


tender  and  treacherous,  to  give  the  pla3rer,  in 
case  of  change,  some  opportunity  of  making  this 
a^Ijustment  of  the  lip  un{)erceived,  and  under  th« 
cover  of  more  forcible  instrumentation.  This  pre- 
caution is  the  more  needful  as  the  V^rass  tubing 
of  the  Horn  is  very  susceptible  to  ch.ingesi  of 
tem{H!rature,  and  a  cohl  crook  put  on  suddenly  is 
in  conse^iuence  liable  to  commence  too  flat. 

The  Horn  is  seldom  playeil  singly  in  the  or- 
chestra. A  {mir  at  least,  and  four,  or  two  fiairs, 
are  most  commonly  employed.  The  Third  is  in 
the  latter  case  regimled  as  a  ripieno  first,  and  the 
Second  axwl  Fourth  as  being  correlative  to  one 
another. 

Every  great  compoeer  since  Handel  has  written 
freely  for  the  Horn.  A  characteristic  s|>eciinen  of 
this  master  occunt  in  his  Allegro  and  Pensierosn, 
where  the  bass  song  'Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy 
crew,'  is  embellished  by  a  brilliant  arpeggio  ac- 
companiment rising  to  the  top  C.  This  solo, 
though  preserved  among  the  orchestral  parts, 
and  occasionally  played,  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  score  of  the  Gennnn  Handel  Society,  nor  in 
Arnold's  edition  of  the  work  ;  so  that,  though 
traditionally  referred  to  Handel,  it  may  be  a 
subsequent  addition. 

Mozart,  even  where  his  score  is  otherwise 
limited,  hardly  ever  diHi)enses  with  two  honu. 
For  these  he  writes  with  the  most  perfect  tact 
and  judgment ;  seldom  introducing  hand  notes, 
except  when  their  i>eculiar  eflect  is  retjuired. 
Instances  of  this  can  easily  be  found  in  any  of 
Ids  symphonies,  overtures,  or  openut.  He  has 
moreover  written  three  concertos  for  orchestra 
with  Horn  obbligato,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
concerted  music  such  as  ihat  named  under 
Clakinet  for  two  horns  and  the  ree<l  instrumeoui. 
All  his  cora{M>sit>(.>ns  are  eminently  htted  for  the 
hand -horn,  of  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied 
the  ca|)acities. 

Botjthoven  has  been  especially  lavish,  though 
singularly  cruel  and  exacting,  in  the  use  of  the 
Horn,  for  besiiles  the  Sonata  in  F  for  Horn  and 
Piano,  the  Se-stet,  for  String  quartet  and  two 
Horns  obbligato — which  is  so  difficult  as  to  be 
never  played,  and  the  Septet,  which  contains  a 
trying  passage  in  triplets  for  Kb  horn,— 

Horn  <n  K&. 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  although  the  written 
^i^^n^<>l  of  the  Kound  n  uiainH  unchanged,  the 
actual  sounds  produced,  and  the  emlrauchure  re- 
quiretl  for  producing  them,  vary  over  a  range  of 
more  than  an  octave.  This  cotuttitutes  the  chief 
difficulty  of  the  instrument ;  for  as  the  various 
harmonics  differ  only  in  the  altered  tension  of 
the  li)>-muscles,  wiiat  is  required  to  produce  a 
high  note  on  a  low  crook  is  clearly  insufficient 
for  one  far  lower  on  the  more  acute.  It  in  thus 
oflen  imjHJHHible  to  ascertain,  without  actual  trial, 
which  fiarticular  individual  of  the  series  may  be 
first  struck  ;  the  sound  for  instance  which  is  fun- 
damental on  the  Bb  alto  being  the  first  octave 
harmonic  on  the  Bb  hcuto.  It  is  always  advis- 
able in  writing  for  an  instrument  singularly 


he  constantly  gives  it  a  prominent  |Jace  in  all  his 
works.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  are  th« 
Second  Horn  solo  in  the  overture  to  Fidelio,  in 
E,  which  incidentally  demonstrates  the  eiror  in 
notation  adverted  to  above. 


f )  dol. 
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la  the  last  bar  but  one  there  i«  »  jump  of  a 
twdfth  from  traUe O  to  1mm  C;  whereas  Horn 

playern  invariaMy  fulfil  the  obvious  intt  iition  (if 
the  coiupotter  by  descending  onl^  a  liftb,  juid  thuii 
oompIeUng  the  oonunon  chord* 

The  fart  is,  that  the  first  part  of  the  melody, 
'Written  in  the  treble  de^  U  really  pUyed  by  the 
£  Horn  a  uiinur  sixth  lower  than  its  written 
Hvmlxil,  and  tlio  \>aKH  part  a  major  thinl  higher, 
thus  reaching  E  in  the  8-foot  octave.  The  pasa- 
(Agei,  if  Ittomlly  ])layud.  as  it  would  be  by  an 
or^aiiiHt,  wnnld  end  on  the  iinpossihlc  and  hanlly 
muiUL-al  E  of  the  1 6-foot  octave.  These  remarks 
alito  apply  to  the  ill(i»trative  paiaage  quoted 
Vm'Iow  fnnu  the  Choral  Symphony  :  the  Soma 
(*  Koiuui  iioliuung  )  iu  'Fitieliu'  fur  3  Horns; 
and  a  very  florid  obbligato  to  the  baiw  8ong 
*  Deign,  great  Afiollo,'  in  the  '  Ruins  of  Atheui*,' 
Bcored  for  four  horns,  two  in  F  ami  two  in  C. 

In  the  Ennca  Symphony  the  trio  is  scored  for 
3  Honu  in  Eb,  phiying  on  dosed  notes.  In 
the  4th  Symphony  two  horns  in  Eb  attack  top  C 
pianissimo,  and  dur  down  to  G  and  E  below. 
The  slow  movement  of  the  Pa«toral  contains  a 
difficult  pa^Mge  for  two  horns  in  thirds,  kopt  up 
for  aeveral  bars.  In  the  Vivaoe  of  the  7th — near 
the  close —the  low  note  alre«4]r  named  (sounding 
E)  is  sustained  by  the  Moond  horn  m  no  lees 
than  aa  btn  without  iatenniidaii. 

Horn  tm  A. 


The  G  here  given,  and  whicli  has  been  shown 
to  be  noted  an  octave  too  low,  really  appears  to 
be  an  outlying  harni'-nir,  or  fictitious  not*',  not 
recognised  in  the  ordinary  hann<«nic  scale,  ob- 
tained by  a  very  loose  lip  and  sounding  the  fifth 
of  the  tuiiil.iUH  Tital  note,  intermediate  betw^een 
that  and  tlie  hn>t  bannunic.  To  make  it  a  real 
note,  the  Horn  should  begin  on  32-foot  CS,  whioh 
is  impossible  for  a  i6-fuot  tube,  and  there  ought 
to  be  a  harmonic  third  on  the  second  space  in 
the  hMS  clef,  which  does  not  exist.  Many 
players  cannot  produce  it  at  all,  and  few  can 
make  sure  of  it.  The  slow  movement  contains 
a  melodious  passage  in  contrary  motion  with 
the  Clarinet,  and  in  the  scherso  the  two  move  in 
ekise  barmooy  with  the  Bassoons  and  Clarinets, 
the  second  horn  coinnifncini,,'  the  trio  with  a 
solo  on  its  low  G  and  F|  ^sounding  E  and  Df, 
as  ftt  ftX  ih«  kttar  a  olosed  noto;  a  phnwM 
wliich  is  npsatad  17  timea  with  hut  alight 

change. 


Horn  in  A.  (h) 


Tn  ^e  minuet  of  the  8th  occurs  a  long  and 
iin{K)rtant  duet  for  two  Horns  in  F,  accompanied 
by  the  violonoeUo  solo^  and  **^""'"g  aa  ial- 
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imitated  by  the  clarinet,  and  running  into  a 
oonversatkm  between  the  two  Bcna,  who  repeat 
altenmtely  the  same  notes. 


In  the  Adagio  of  the  9th,  or  Chonl  Symphony, 
the  4th  hom-st>lo  is  said  Ui  bo  hanlly  play;ible  as 
written  for  the  Eb  crook,  without  valves,  but 
becomes  possible  by  transposing'  ou  toan  El|hom.' 


Horn  ill  Eb. 


Even  these  diffitMiltirw  Hrf>  Kiirpassp<1  by  a  bar  of 
fifteen  notes  closely  following  tlie  foregoing. 


sta. 


Schubert's  great  Svmphony  in  C  (No.  9)  o|>ens 
with  a  passage  ef  eight  bars  for  the  two  horns  lo 
unison,  and  they  are  »iHe<l  with  boantif-il  effect, 
with  the  accompaniment  of  the  stnngs  alone,  in 
the  Andaato  of  the  sanw  worit  juat  befora  tha 
return  to  the  subject. 

No  other  composer  has  surpassed  or  even 
•quailed  Weber  in  his  masterly  uko  of  this  instru- 
ment. He  evidt-ntly  loved  it  almve  all  other 
Voices  in  the  orchchtra.  Bolides  abundant  con- 
certed music,  the  effective  opening  of  the  Over- 
ture to  f  tW-mn,  the  weird  notes  in  that  of  Der 
Freischutz,  and  the  lovely  obbligato  to  the  Mer- 
maid's song,  wiUriseinto  immediate  remembraaea. 
He  fully  appreciates  its  value,  not  only  as  a 
melodic  instrument,  but  as  a  source,  whether 
alone  or  blended  with  other  qualitiaa  of  tone^  of 
strange  and  new  aesthetical  effects. 

The  same,  in  a  somewhat  less  marked  degree, 
may  be  saitl  of  Mendelssohn,  who  makes  com- 
pantively  less  melodic  use  of  the  Horn,  but  very 
much  of  its  combinhig  and  steadying  fMiwera. 
Notable  exceptions  are  however  the  (i]>ening 
phrase  of  the  Duet  and  Chorus  in  the  Hymn  <» 
Praise,  and  the  Nottomo  in  the  *MfdBiimmer 
Night's  I>reain.'  When  the  latter  was  first 
|>erformed  iu  this  country,  the  composer  especially 

'  ThsdlfBfuUy  of  Ihi'  iin.<«i--i-  !■  4..mr«lni"-«  n  «t  In  the  orch-»lr»  by 
irlTing  the  Inu  l<>i>  ii>  11  h  •■  '.i;.  1  H>  »nil      lo^ow  tlir  bj.<i«  >tk«r) 

to  otw  u(  the  utii«r  |>Ujrr«.  so  that  ttvr  lUiUrn  tnui^too  \>t  Ihrtm 
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dcMrcJ  tlie  oopybt  to  forward  tha  paii  aarigr  to 
Mr.  Piatt,  who  was  to  play  it. 

With  Roiwiui,  the  sou  of  a  horn-player,  and 
himself  no  mean  perfwiiMr  on  it,  a  new  Hch«H)l 
may  be  laid  (o  cowimenoe.  He  uiea  ii  fraely  for 
bis  bright  and  taMnf^  melodies,  whether  alone  or 
in  paire ;  but  the  nu  thod  uf  Mn/art  i>  lost, 
and  valves  become  essential  for  the  execution 
of  nma.  tvma,  loalfla  witfi  whieh  the  part  is 
abttn<1)ii»tly  Htrewn.  In  *  William  Tell,'  especially 
a  fkvuuritu  an«l  recurring  eflect  is  that  of  the 
Honk  imitatins*  the  Alpenhom,  and  echoing 
among  the  S\nss  nioiintain«.  Tlio  triplet  pas- 
sages thus  allutteil  it  in  nipidly  uhitting  keys 
are  to  the  last  degree  dUBcult  and  trfacherous. 
Kos.iiuiV  example  seems  to  have  be«n  followed  by 
Aubor  and  many  more  recent  coniposers. 

In  Brahms's  2nd  Symphony  (in  D,  op.  73I  the 
Hocni  have  a  veiy  iminrtani  part»  eq^eoiaily  in 
the  fin(  Allegro. 

Mutiefor  tkt  Horn. 

MozABT.— Op.  92,  First  Coaoarto;  op.  105, 
8eoond  do. ;  op.  icfi,  Third  da 

Wbbxb.~0^  45,  Canoertiao  do. 

Kaluitoda.*— 0^.  51,  latrodaatian  and  Ron- 
deau. 

RnmoR.— Op.  153,  Bl^gio  and  Bondeanfor 

chroni.itif  horn. 

SouuMAA'ld. — Op.  86,  Concerto  fur  4  hums  and 


Concert td : — 

Bekthoven'  — Op.  8 1  b.  Sextet  for  two  honis  and 
string  i^iiartet.  Up.  1 7,  Sonata,  piano  and  horn. 

HiMMKL  — Op.  18,  Qiand  SeHot  tn  piaiM^ 
2  horns  and  strings. 

HOSABT. — First  divoiinMinto  fbr  9  TioBna, 
viola,  2  homa  and  c«  l!o 

MoZABT. — Op.  106,  (Quintet  fur  horn  and  string 
Qwuiet. 

Reich  A  — Op.Si.Twenty-f  lurTriosforshoms, 
Op.  93,  Twelve  Trios  for  2  ht)rii>i  and  cello. 

HuMliEL. — Op.  74,  Grand  Septet  for  piano, 
oboe,  horn,  flute,  viola,  ct  llo  and  contrabasso. 

Kalkbken.vkr.— Up,  i  .^,  Sipu;tt  for  piano,  2 
violins,  2  hornti,  t<^nur  and  biuw. 

ScBOMAifM.— Op.  JO,  Adagio  and  Allegzo  for 
piano  and  bom. 

TuALBEKG.— Op.  7,  Grand  Divertissenient  fbr 
piano  and  horn. 

Bbabhib.— Op.  40,  Tdo  far  piano,  vioUn,  and 
bom  (or  cello :. 

See  ahto  under  CLA&urxT,  Oitos,  eta  for  con- 
eerted  pieess.  [W.H.S.] 

HORN.  Kaxl  FusraiOB,  was  bom  at  Nord- 

hausen,  Saxony,  1762.  Afttr  studying  muaic 
under  Sclu\»ter  at  NordhauoLn,  ho  cjiuie  in  17^2 
to  London,  where  Coimt  Briihl,  the  Saxon  ani- 
baMttdor,  patronifted  him,  and  introduced  him  sm 
a  teacher  amongst  the  English  nobility.  Having 
publirthed  Ins  first  work,  'Six  Sonatas  for  the 
Piano!orte,'  he  was  appointed  musio  master  in 
ordinary  tu  Queen  Ghanotte  and  tha  Frfnoesses, 
an  offios  which  ha  held  until  x8ix.  In  1808^  in 


HORN. 

conjunction  with  Samuel  Wesley,  be  commenced 
the  preparation  of  an  English  edition  of  J .  8.  Bach's 
'  Wohltemperirte  Clavier,*  which  was  published  in 
1810.  In  1823  he  succeeded  Willi.-im  Sexton  as 
organist  of  St.  Geoige's  Chapel,  Windsor,  and  di«d 
Aug.  5,  1830.   Horn  composed  some  'MiUtniy 

DivcrtiiiJi  iitof*,'  '  Twelve  Till  nie.i  w  ith  Variations 
fur  the  Pionufotte,  with  an  aooonipanime&t  for 
Flnte  or  VtoUn,*  and  several  sets  of  Sonatas.  Hn 
was  also  author  of  a  Treatiiie  on  Thorough  B.ias. 

His  son,  Charles  El»waki>,  was  bom  in  St. 
MartinVin-the-Fields  in  1 786.  He  received  his 
early  musical  education  from  Kin  father,  and  in 
1808  had  a  few  lesi^uUM  fn'iu  IvauzzinL  Return- 
ing to  London,  he  endeavoured  to  obtain  n 
position  an  a  concert  singer,  but  not  succeeding 
he  chani,'eil  his  course,  and  on  June  26,  i8<xj, 
appean^l  at  the  English  Opera  House,  Lyceuui, 
in  M.  P.  King's  open,  <Up  aU  night.'  In  tha 
next  year  he  ooaiposed  and  produced 
Magic  Bride,'  ui>on  which  he  <|uitteil  the 
and  studied  singing  under  Thomas  Welsh,  in 
1814  he  reappoaredas  TIm  Seraalcier  in  8loraoe*s 

'  Sit-'^ff  of  l'.i  l_;rr\d«_%'  with  great   Hiircesis.  Hi.^ 
cuniiection  with  the  theatres  buth  as  composer 
and  singer  lasted  for  many  yean.    His  voiea 
was  poor,  but  of  siuh  exten.sive  compass  that 
he  was  able  to  uitderUvke  baritone  as  well  as 
tenor  narti*.    On  ihe  proiluctian  of  *Der  FVei- 
schfitz   at  Drury  I-'xne.  Horn  Vx>k  the  part  of 
Ca.sj>ar,  diBplayingctinsidenibie  histrionic  ability*. 
In  I  S3 1  and  32  he  was  director  of  the  mosie 
at  the  Olympic.    About  33  be  went  to  America 
and  introduced  several  English  opotks  at  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York,  with  marked  success. 
A  Bev«e  illness  having  deprived  him  of  the  we 
of  his  Toioe,  he  retired        the  stage  and  eom* 
mence<l  teaching,  and  «  staMishetl  himst  If  in  busi- 
ness as  an  importer  and  publiaber  of  music  in 
oonneetion  with  a  "Mr,  Davis.   Dming  bis  stay 
in  America  he  produced  an  oraUirio,  entitletl 
'The  liemiseion  of  Sin.'    In  the  beginning  of 
1843  Hotn  rstunucl  to  England.   In  1845  his 
oratorio,  renametl  '  Satan,'  was  performed  by  the 
Mclophonic  Society,  and  he  was  appointed  mu- 
sical director  at  the  IVinoess's  Theatre.   In  1847 
he  again  went  to  America,  and  on  July  23  was 
elected  conductor  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society  of  Boston.    Early  in  1848  he  revi»ited 
England  &»  a  short  tioM^  and  produced  his 
oratorio 'DanlefsPkadietion.*  Upon  his  retam  to 
B<mt4)n  he  was  re  eleotodsonductor  of  the  Han<U  l 
and  Haydn  Sodetv,  Jma  10,  1848.   He  died  at 
Boston  Oct.  91,  1849.    His  prndiiettons  fitrtlw 
tlieatre  include  'The  M.v''  Bride,'  and  'Tricks 
upon  Tnivellers*  (with   l{t..ve\   iSio  ;  'The 
Bee  Hive'  and  "The  Boanlini;  House.'  1811; 
•  Rich  and  Poor,'  and  'Tlu  iV  vil  w  Bridge'  (with 
Braham),  1812;  *  (.iodolphin,  the  Lion  of  the 
North,'  1813;  'The  Ninth  Statue.'  and  The 
WcKxlman's  Hut.'  1 S 1 4  ;  '  (  lu-u-les  the  Bold,' 
1^15;  'The  Persian  Hunters.'  'The  Election,' 
and*' The  Wizanl,'  181 7  ;  'Diroe,'  1821  ;  Song* 
in  '  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor'  (with  WeWje, 
jun..  Parry,  etc.),  including  the  p(^olar  duet, 
' I  known  bank,* and  *A«tan  al  frsaoo' (with T. 
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Cooke  Mid  Blewitt),  1823 1  *  Philandering.'  1824 ; 
«  The  Death  Fetdi,*  md  *PeT«ril  of  the  PwUc.' 

;  'Pay  to  my  order.'  1827;  and  '  Ilom-st 
Kraud«'  ^coataiuiug  the  beautiful  ballad,  'The 
deep,  deep  sea,'  cnnpnally  sung  by  the  composer, 
hikI  afterwards  raiwd  to  tlu'  summit  <if  jxijiiihirity 
by  the  singing  of  Malibran),  1830.    Ue  alao 
oompoeed  *Lall»  Rookh*(prodticed  in  DaUin), 
*  Aniutto,'  'Nourjahad.'  and  '  M.  P..*  the  datea  | 
of  porfurmanoe  of  which  are  uncertain,  a  cantata 
entitled  *CbriMinas  BeUs,*  a  set  of  eanaonets, 
iK-sidcs  Tiuinrnm.H  .>-it)t,'|t.'  songs,  ijlet«,  etc.,  and 
edittxl  a  collection  uf  Indian  Melodies.  Some 
of  his  aaagi,  *  Cherry  ripe^*  *Thio*  the  wood,* 
'  I've  been  roamiiu^*  and  *  Ev^ii  as  the  Hun,'  were 
hij^hly  popular.  [W.H.H.] 

HORNPIPE.  An  English  dance,  pn.bably 
called  after  an  olwcdete  nMtmment,  of  which  | 
iiotlnnff  but  tJic  n:itne  is  known.  The  'College  ' 
Honi{>i|>e'  la  li  Well-known  and  Hpirite^l  »j>ecimon. 
It  18  in  two  KectioiiH  of  K  bur^,  each  ending  with 
three  l>eat«  of  the  fottt,  like  the  Branle.  [See 
)>.  2^9-]  We  quote  the  first  section;  there  is  no 
repeat,  but  the  tune  dotM  with  the  three  last 
bora  of  the  quotation. 
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Hompi|>etf  were  much  written  in  thv  hml 
century,  and  Dr.Stainer  (Diet,  of  Musical  Terms) 
aud  Mr. Chap|>ell  (Pojiular  Muaic")  give  sj>eeinien8 
with  various  dates  from  1700  to  1800.  The 
older  ones  are  in  3-a  time ;  the  later  onei,  tm 
above,  in  roiniTi<ni  time. 

Handel  ouda  the  jth  of  his  13  Grand  Concertos 
with  one  which  may  sen-e  as  a  qwdmen  of  tiw 
HotiuHM  artiitioaUy  traated. 


In  hii  'Seuiele'  the  ChoruH  'Now  I>>ve,  that 
.  vtrb-'ting  boy,'  is  headed  alia  J/ompifte. 

T\\v  aim  '  My  Lo\<j  in  but  a  la.sfiif  yet'  and  '  Tlie 
British  Grenadier,'  and  the  hymn  tune  *  Helms- 
ley,'  are  humpi[H>8 ;  the  last,  indeed,  strong! 
lawipblM  Misa  Cathy^a  hocnpipe,  xySa 


ngiv 


HOLYOKE.  Samuxl.  A.M.  An  American 
teacher  and  eompooeir  of  hoth  Tooal  and  {nstm- 

mental  music,  bom  at  P<ixford,  Jfn>.H.,  1771. 
He  published  'Uannonia  Americana'  (printed 
in  type  at  Boston,  1791) — a  collection  of  hymn- 
tunes  and  other  pieces,  in  which  the  absunl  jinuHiio 
of  imitations  and  *  fugues'  was  done  away  with, 
•ad  homophony  and  oommoa  aenae  introdnced.' 
Also  'The  Instrumental  AsHistant'  (vol.  i.  1806, 
vol.  ii.  1 807,  Exeter,  N.  U.)  Also '  Tlie  Columbian 
Repotntory  of  Sacred  Hannony*  (Exeter,  N. 
I  ^^09),  a  very  voluminouH  work .  Ali<o.  with  Oliver 
Uolden, '  Tlie  Massachusetts  Compiler.'  He  died 
at  Gonoord.  N.  H.,  in  the  spring  of  1816,  much 
regretted  and  esteemed.  No  piece  of  hiw  mu-ic 
is  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  [( i.] 

HORSLEY,  William,  Mus.  liac.,  bom  in 
London,  Nov.  15,  1774,  having  at  tiie  age  of 

]6  chosen  music  as  a  profession,  was  articled 
fur  five  years  to  Theodore  Smith,  a  pianist  and 
minor  composer,  from  whom  he  received  but 
Amall  instruction  and  much  ill  usage.  He  pio- 
tited  greatly  however  by  his  intimacy  with  the 
three  brothers  Pring  and  Dr.  Callcott,  his  asso- 
ciation with  whom  led  him  to  the  practice  of 
purely  vocal  composition,  and  he  soon  produced 
many  excellent  glees,  canons  and  rounds,  besides 
services  and  anthema.  He  beouue  organist  of 
Ely  Chapel.  Hflltwm.  In  1 798  a  suggestion  of 
his  re.-iulted  in  the  ostablii^hmcnt  of  the  CoxcEN- 
TOKKM  80DAUB8.  About  the  same  time  he  was 
a{)|Miinted  aniitant  organist  to  Dr.OkUeott  at  ike 
Af«yluin  for  Female  OrphanH,  upon  which  he  re- 
oigned  Ilia  appointment  at  Ely  ChapcL  On  June 
iS,  iSoo,  he  gradnated  Mna.  Bao.  at  Oxford,  hie 
ext.roif<e  Iteing  an  anthem,  *  When  Israel  came 
out  of  E^;ypt.'  On  the  revival  of  the.  Vocal 
Concerts  m  1801,  HorHlcy  produced  aevcaid  new 
ainipositions,  and  for  several  yearH  continued  tq 
supply  them,  not  only  with  glees  and  songs,  but 
•wo  with  instmmental  pieces,  9moiig$t  whieh 
Were  three  8\^Ilphonie.■^  for  full  onhestra.  In 
i8oa,  Callcott  having  resigned  the  oiganistship 
of  the  Asylum,  Horaley  was  appointed  hii  mie' 
cessor.  In  iSij  lie  was  chowui  organist  of  the 
newly>erected  Belgrave  Chauel,  Halkin  Street, 
(•roevenor  Place,  which  he  held  in  oonjniMtion 
with  tlif  At^yliim.  In  i?^^7.  on  the  death  of  R. 
J.  8.  Stevens,  he  became  oiganist  of  the  Charter 
Hom^  still  retaining  his  other  appotntmenle. 
Hor.«lt'y  publishtnl  five  Collections  of  Glees ;  a 
CoUecUun  of  40  Canons;  a  Collection  of  Psalm 
Tunes  with  bilerludes,  i8a8 ;  many  single  gleee 
and  songs,  sonatas  and  other  {deces  for  the  piano- 
forte, and  '  An  Explanation  of  the  Major  and 
Minor  Scales.'  He  contributed  leveral  gleea  to 
Clement!  and  Co.'s  'Vocal  Harmony,"  the  ><-rond 
edition  of  wliich  was  issued  under  his  care,  lie 
edited  a  Collection  of  the  Gleet,  etc.,  of  Dr. 
Callcott,  to  which  he  prefixed  a  nit  iii'iir  "f  the 
composer  and  an  analysis  uf  his  Wi>rkj4,  aud 
Hook  I.  of  Byrd's  'Cantiones  Sacne'  (for  the 
Musical  Antiquarian  Societyl.  HonJey  lioULs  a 
(b^Hcrvedly  high  rank  among  glee  com}K««er8. 
His  '  Bv  Celia's  arbour,'  'See  the  chariot  at 
hand,'  «'Mine  be  a  oot»'  «Cold  is  CadwaUo's 
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toDgoe,* '  0  Nightingale,*  and  ofhon,  ham  1<Ag  | 
liela,  and  will  doutitloHs  long  continue  to  bold,  ' 
ft  forBmost  place  in  the  eitimatioQ  of  lovers 
of  lhat  daH  of  oomporitioo.  He  cBed  Jitne  i  a, 
1858.  He  inarrie<l  Kliz^iln-'th  Hutching,  eldest 
daughter  of  Dr.  Calcott.  who  aurvived  him 
untfl  Jan.  to,  1875.  During  Meiidelwoliii*aTisit 
t<)  En;,'Lind  in  i'^29  ho  b«y;an  an  acijUiiinUinoe 
with  the  Horsley  family  which  ripeaed  into  an 
mllnmto  fHeoddiip,  a>  it  evMent  from  die  letters 
printed  in  'Goethe  and  Mcndolssdhn.* 

Horsley 's  son*  Cbablks  Kdwa&u^  was  bom  in 
I^nlon  m  iSaa,  and  inatraeted  in  miMle  by  his 
father,  and  in  the  pianoforte  hy  Mnscheles.  His 
promise  was  so  graat  that  he  was  sent,  in  1H39, 
on  MenddMoIni?'  advtee,  toakady  under  Haupt* 

iiKinn  at  Caj-ntd,  whence  he  aftenvanls  went  to 
Leijxac  aud  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  instruction 
•f  MeoddaMlui  himself*    Whilafc  in  Germany 

he  produced  several  inHtniniental  comj>osition«, 
amongst  them  a  Trio  fur  pianoforte,  violin,  and 
TioloroeUo,  and  aa  overture,  tlie  latter  performed 

at  Cassel  in  1845.  Returning  to  Enuhnid  he 
became  orgamst  of  St.  John's,  Kotting  liill,  aud 
produced  several  important  works — '  David'  and 
'  J(>«<eii}i,'  oratiiriot;.  1»>t1i  conip<>He<l  for  the  Liver- 
pool l^hiliiarmunic  Society,  and  'Crideou,'  oratorio, 
oompcaed  for  the  Glasgow  Musical  Festival, 
1 860  ;  an  anthem  for  the  consecration  of  Fairfield 
Church,  near  IjveriMH)l,  1854;  and  music  for 
Milton's  'CSomna,'  besides  many  [>itn-.  h«  for  tlie 
pianoforte,  eonga.  etc.  In  1 868  he  iiuiitr.1  Kiif^dand 
ior  Australia,  and  there  he  wrote  amxle  eutitletl 
'Euterpe,*  for  m.I.s  ciiorns  and  orchestra,  for 
the  opening  of  the  'i'i>wn  Hall,  Mell)i>ume,  iu 
1870.^  After  remaining  in  Mell)oume  for  tmrne 
time,  he  removed  to  the  United  States,  and  died 
at  New  York.  March  i,  1S76.  A  'Text  Book  of 
Haruiuuy'  by  liim  was  published  posthumously 
In  Dee.  7^  hf  Sampaon  Low  ft  Co.  L'^.H.H.J 

HOKTENSE,  Eto^xiK  de  BKanBABNA]a» 
dftqghter  of  Josephine.  Queen  of  Helland  and 
BMWMr  of  Napoleon  Til,  known  aa  reine 
HettflOae,'  bora  in  Parin  April  10,  1 783,  died  at 
yhy^  OcL  5,  1837,  the  reputed  aathorem  (at 
ITtreeht,  1807)  of  both  words  and  melody  of 
•  Partant  pour  la  Syrie.'  an  air  which  has  been 
■aid  to  have  been  to  the  Empire  what  the '  Mar- 
•efllaise*  wae  to  the  Bepoblfo.  Her  mnoeal 
knowledge  was  \-*:r\-  xlight,  but  in  rin.>uet  she 
had  a  clever  musician  for  secretary,  who  has  left 
m  amtMlng  aeooont  *  of  the  manner  in  whioh 
he  wa«  re<iuired  to  reduce  into  form  the  melodies 
which  she  hummed.  Whether  Drouet  or  the 
Qoeen  of  Holland  were  the  real  author  of  the 
pretty  tune  in  question,  it  ia  certain  that  she 
will  alway«  he  credited  with  it.  [M.C.C.] 

HOSANN  A,  a  Hebrew  word,  hothia  na,  mean- 
ing 'Save  now !'  (Psahn  cxvlii.  35),  naed  as  an 

ejcdauiatinn  of  triumph  in  Mutt.  xxi.  q,  e!c.  In 
its  Latin  fonn  Osnuna  in  txfj^is  it  LXx:urM  in 

•  f**  h-nrr  J*n  IT  KP.  in  '  Cf-  Ui-  and  MrDitelwnhn,' IIR. 
»  Iblil  M At.  !i  I  \_  IMI 

■  A  w."!  !!''!!  Ir.  Ill  Ihi*  wurk  vaj,  j«Tf"rTrwx!  at  th«  OlJfltAl  rtlMM 
ll«r.-h  2f  .lf<7<i. 
.*  8m  I  uuglu'*  MtCpicineDt  to  ¥Hit,  art.  Drouet. 


the  Maai,'  after  both  Sanotaa  and  Benedictoa.* 

[OsANNA.]  In  English  music  the  word  will 
always  live  iu  the  grand  anthem  of  OrUndo 
Gibbona.  'Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David,*  tlio 

subject  of  which  is  introdttoed  by  SnUivan  in 

the  '  IJubt  of  the  World."  [G  ] 

HO'I  HiiY.  or  OTFEBV.  .Tohn.  an  English 
Carmelite  monk,  who  lived  in  the  latter  hiuf  of 

the  15th  century,  and  pjv-^st-d  tlie  ifreat+'r  part 
of  his  life  in  tiie  (  armelite  ui«>na8tery  at  Ferrara* 
was  fiunous  for  his  skill  in  the  science  of  music. 
He  wftjai  author  of  a  tnati^e  on  the  Pmj  ortions 
of  Music,  CantiiH  titruratus  and  Counterpoint, 
Ms.  copies  of  wliieli  exist  at  Ferrara  and  Bt>- 
log^na.  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris  and  the 
Britisli  Museum  (Add.  M-S.  io,336'>.  It  is 
printed  by  Couasemaker,  *Seriplorum  d^-  Musiea 
Medii  ipvi,*  iii.  [W.H. H.] 

HOWABD,  SAMUEL,  Mus.  Doc.,  bom  1710, 
a  chovister  of  the  Chapd  Royal  under  Ooft  and 

Bul»sequently  a  pupil  <if  lV{>usch ;  was  after- 
wards onanist  of  6t.  Clement  Danes,  and  bi. 
Bride,  Fwet  Street.  In  1744  he  compoeed  the 
munic  for  'Tlie  AmoroMs  (i<»dde«8,  nr.  Harh-^piin 
Murrie<l,'  a  ]>anlum)me  produced  at  Drury  Lane. 
In  1769  he  gradnated  aa  Doctor  of  Minie  at 
Cambridge,  Tfe  composed  numenniH  songs  and 
cantatas  Onauy  of  which  appeared  under  the 
name  of '  Tlio  British  Oipheoa/  in  aevend  booha. 
anri  others  in  various  c<inections  ,  «i.nat.i.><.  and 
other  pieces  for  instruments.  He  assisted  Boyce 
in  the  eompilation  of  his  *  Gathedral  Mnrie.'  H« 
died  in  1782.  An  anthem  of  bis,  with  orchestra, 
'This  is  the  day,'  was  published  in  179a.  A 
melodious  song  by  him,  '0  had  I  bem,*  fiom 
'  Love  in  a  Villi^*  ia  given  in  the  Musical 
Library,  vol.  iii.  [W.H.H.] 

HOWELL,  Jambs,  was  bom  at  Plymouth. 
Possessing  a  fine  voice  he  was,  at  an  early  age, 
tau(|ht  singing,  and  at  1  o  years  of  age  sang  in 
pvbUo.  He  was  bmugiit  to  London  in  1834 
and  in  the  next  year  sduatted  a  pupil  of  the 
lioyal  Academy  of  Music,  where  he  studied  sing- 
ing under  Rovedino  and  afterwards  under  Cn> 
velli,  and  the  pianoforte  and  clarinet  under  T. 
2L.  Mudie.  He  subeeqaentlylsM&ed  the  douUa 
bofli  nnderAnfoari,ancrmadesndi  rapid  prugreas 
that  he  decide<l  ujKin  making  it  his  e:<pecial  in- 
strument. He  continued  a  pupil  of  the  Academy 
for  about  5  years,  during  part  of  wlucii  time  Iw 
acted  as  sub-professor  of  the  double  bass.  On 
the  cessation  of  his  pupilage  he  was  appointed 
a  rrofessor  and  afterwards  Aaeodated  nonoraiy. 
member  of  the  Academy.  He  s<Hm  tixik  his  place 
in  all  the  best  orchestras,  and  on  the  death  of 
Dragonett!  in  1846  ancoeeded  him  as  principal 

HiH  elder  son,  AKTHrR,  in  an  excellent  double 
bass  player  and  bass  singer ;  and  his  younser  son, 
Edward,  holds  the  port  of  principal  violonodno 

at  the  Koyal  Italian  Optfft.  [W.H.H.) 

HOWGILI.,  William,  organist  at  White- 
haven in  1794.  and  afterwards  in  Loudon:  pub- 
lished '  Four  Voluntaries,  part  of  the  3rd  duster 

of  the  W'isdom  of  S.  lamon  for  three  voice^i.  and 
Six  favourite  Pbulm  luiit^,  wiih  an  uccompaui- 
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nent  for  the  Organ';  ' Two  VoliintAnes  for  the 
!>r]gfam,  with  a  MUerere  Aud  Gloria  Tibi,  Duiuiue/ 
'  An  AnthniB  and  two  prdodes  for  the 
Drgan.'  [W.H.H.] 

HO  Y  L.  AN  D.  John,  loii  of  a  cutler  at  Sheffield, 
born  in  1 ia  eariy  life  ft  pupil  of  WnHam 
blather,  organiMt  of  St.  JamesV  Church  in  that 
town.    In  1808  be  suoceeded  hia  maoter,  and  in 
1819  removed  to  Louth,  linoolmhiiv,  where  he 
•  •^tuhlisliLtl  hiiii>>i-lf      a  teat^lier,  Jiml  was  Hhortly 
afterwarda  choaen  or>;ani»t  uf  the  uariah  church. 
He  oompoaed  mrtanA  antbemi  ana  other  pieoes 
of  sacrctl  iin:sic.  b»  sitles  nongs  ami  pianoforte 
pieces.    He  died  Jan.  18,  1837.    Uia  auu,  WlL- 
T.l  AW,  WM  elected  otganlafc  of  Loutii  pviah  ehuidi 
in  1829,  and  held  the  eppointakeat  natil  \m  deuth, 
Nov.  I,  1857.  [W.H.H.j 
HOY  LB,  JoHX,  was  author  of  »  dictionary  of 
luuHical  terma  entitled  '  Dictionariam  Musicae, 
being  a  complete  Dictionary,  or  Treasury  of 
Music.'  publiahod  in  1770,  and  republished  with 
a  varied  title  in  179O.   He  ii  eud  to  have  died 
in  1797-  tW.H.H.] 
HUBERT.  S«e  FoKiH>KiNo. 
HUDSON,  Robert.  Mue.  Bac  horn  1731, 

•vt  SLH  a  tenor  Hin|L;er,  and  mitv^  when  a  youn^  inau 
at  Kanelaghand  Marylebone  (iardena.    Ifk  1755 
lie  was  Meieteat  organirt  of  St.  Mildrad.  Breed 
Street.    In  1 756  In-  w:is  aji|K)inted  vicur-clioral 
of  8t.  Paul'i,  in  1 758  a  gentlenum  of  the  (Jhapel 
Boyal,  ead  in  1773  almoner  and  maater  of  the 
children  of  St.  Paul'H,  which  otficc>  he  n'si>,ai.  il 
in  1793.    He  waa  aluo  muaic  master  at  Chriiit  tt 
HoafntaL    Hudaoa  wee  the  oonpoaer  of  'The 
3^Ivrtlf,'a  collection  of  son^u^  in  three  IxntUx.  inil"- 
liahed  in  1 7O7 ;  of  a  servioe  and  some  ciiauta, 
and  many  hyma  taaea.    He  abo  eet  for  five 
voici*  the  Hnea  ou  Dr.  Child'*  monument  at  Wind- 
sor, ooutmencing  '  Go,  happy  soul.'    He  died  at 
Eton  in  Dee.  t  Bi  5.  Hie  daughter.  Mabt,  was  in 
I  7<p,  an  l  till  her  (h  ath.  Mar.  28.  i  801 ,  on;ani«t  of 
St.  Olave.  Hart  Street,  and  St.  Gregory,  Uld  Fish 
Street.  She  waa  the  composer  of  several  hymn 
tunK*.  anil  set  for  five  voices  the  Knglish  vt  r-<iri!i 
of  Uie  Latin  epitaph  on  Furcell'i  gravuitoue, 

*  Applaud  to  gTMt  a  gueet'  tW.H.H.] 

HONTKN,  Fkanz,   pianixt  and  composer, 
bom  Dec.  26,  1793,  at  Coblenti,  where  hie  father 
Daviil  was  orgu^   In  1819  he  went  to  the 
Paris  Coii><ervatoire,  Ktutlyinj;  the  piano  with 
Pradber,  and  composition  with  Ueicha  and 
CherubiiiL   He  lived  by  teaching  and  arran^ng 
pieoas  for  the  pianoforte,  and  in  time  hi.s  l•■^!'f>^^ 
aadeompositions  oomnianded  high  prices,  although 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  trio  oonoertante 
for  P.  F.  violin,  and  cello,  were  of  little  value. 
Hit '  M^thode  nouvelle  pour  le  piano '  (Schott) 
had  at  one  time  a  reputation.  In  1837  he  retired 
to  (■  ■M  :it?,  an'l  lived  ..n  hi;,  means  till  bin  d.  ath 
in  February  1878.   His  two  brotben.  Wiluelm 
aai  Pbtib,  are  atill  eaoeeMfbl  piaaofovte  teaoh- 
anatOoUentz  and  I)ui8burg.  P^^^'-j 

•  HtTTENBHENNER.  An  Austrian  mimio^ 
Imily,  ueiuorable  from  its  connexion  with  Bee- 
thona  and  Sdittbert.   AmuM,  the  tUesli  » 


professional  muBician,  wan  In^m  at  CJratz.  Oct. 

1794-  fur  bve  years  a  pupil  of 

Salieri's  in  Vienna,  during  whim  tiaie  he  became 
intimate  with  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and  other 
musicians  of  the  day.  He  waa  one  of  the  two 
persona  present  when  Beethoven  died.  Why  he 
t<Hik  no  part  in  the  ftmeral  is  not  exp!aine<J,  but 
it  is  certain  that  hiu  name  is  not  mentioned. 
He  was  a  very  voluminonH  compotter  in  all  de- 
l'«rf  tiient.s.  and  one  of  his  KequiemM,  dedicat+nl 
to  Salieri,  in  8|K>ken  of  as  a  work  of  real  merit. 
It  was  perfomied  ftr  Sehvbert  Dec.  23,  1838. 
Schubert  had  a  trreat  regard  for  Antelm.  The 
well  known  song  'Die  Furelle*  (op.  32)  was 
written  at  hiH  houHe  'at  i  J  o'clock  at  night,* 
a."*  SrhulM  Tt  hiniHilf  !»ayn.'  In  hi«  hurry  Schulx-rt 
sliook  the  ink  over  the  pa{>er  iu«teadof  the  sand, 
a  fisct  to  which  the  autograph  behrs  ample  wit- 
ness. ITie  B  minor  Symphony  wa-  in  Anttelm's 
possession  up  to  the  time  of  itn  hrt«t  pei  turmanoe 
at  Vienna  in  Dec.  1865.  He  died  at  Obt^ 
Andritz.  Styria,  .June  5,  i><68.  Ft>r  full  details 
see  his  biography  by  von  Leituer  (Gratz,  1868). 

JoSKV,  the  ■esoiid  brother,  an  enthuiiastio 
amateur,  was  a  government  emj>loye.  His  devo- 
tion to  Schubert  was  excessive,  so  great  as 
sometimes  to  l>orc  the  object  of  it;  he  waa  un- 
wearie<l  in  his  active  services,  oommunicatetl  with 
pubUsbers,  and  did  all  that  devotion  and  uduiira- 
tion  could  do  for  his  idol.  The  two  used  to  play 
duets  on  an  old  worn-out  piano.  He  was  about 
Sehnbert  during  his  last  illneMS.  and  obtained  the 
•  itticial  permit«Mon  fur  the  performance  of  the 
liequiem  after  his  death.  The  fine  dramatic  song 
'  Die  Erwartung '  by  Sohfller  (op.  1 1 6)  is  dedicated 
by  Schubert  to  '  his  friend  Josef  Hiittenbrenner.* 

The  third  brother,  Hjcutkicm,  was  a  lawyer  and 
a  '  Dr.  juris.'  He  was  almo  a  i>oet,  and  wtote  the 
words  tor  at  least  one  of  Schubert's  pieces — the 
[lart-song  '  Wehmuth'  (op.  So,  S^ki).  [G.] 

HUGUENOTS,  LES.  Opera  in  5  atts  :  words 
by  Scribe  and  Deschamps,  music  by  Meyerbeer. 
Produced  at  the  Acadt^mie  Feb.  jg,  1S36;  in 
London,  first  by  a  German  company,  at  Covent 
(•;ti<len,  April  20,  1842:  in  Italiaia  at  Corent 
Ganlen  n«  '(;li  r<;onotti.'  July  20,  1P4S;  in 
English  at  the  Surrey  llteatre,  Aug.  16,  184U. 
Like  '  William  I'ell,'  the  opera  is  alvaye  great^ 
shortened  in  |>erformftiu-e 

For  a  remarkable  criticism  by  Schumann  see 
the  Neue  Zeits  hnft,  Sepi.  5,  1837*  and  Qe<am- 
melte  Schriften,  ii.  220.  [ii.] 

HULLAH,  John,  LL.D.,  was  bom  at  Wor- 
cester, June  37,  iSra,  but  came  whilst  very 
young  to  London,  where  hii*  life  has  been  sj  tnt. 
He  received  no  rq^ular  musical  instruction  until 
1829,  when  he  was  placed  nndet WflUaai  Horsley. 

Inl83>  he  t  Iltered  the  K.'\iil  .\i  .i.!eliiy  of  ^^U8ic 

for  the  purpoee  of  receiving  instruction  in  sing- 
ing  from  CMvdU.   He  fint  became  known  as 

a  conip<»«er  Viy  bin  nuibic  to  ("liaile-*  l>i<k'  iis'K 
opera,  '  The  Village  G>quettes,'  produced  at  the 
St.  Jameses  Theatre,  Ileo.  5,  1836.  This 


■  Kfr(<«l«  T<>n  llrUborn,  ICS.  Bat  I  tm  Mutivd  bj*  Vr.  Xottetohm 

Um  MMf  »M   COaifBlllI  IB  1U7,  n  t>>«l   Dill.  ttMHb  «• 
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followed  by  '  The  Barben  of  Btmon,'  *  comic 
opera,  produced  at  Oovent  Garden  Theatre, 

Nov.  II,  1837,  and  '  Tlie  0utjK)8t,'  at  tlic  name 
tbaatre.  May  17,  1838.  Soon  aft«r  this  Mr. 
HttUah  B  attention  was  tamed  to  that  which 
1)6came  »ubBei)iifiitly  the  liUHiness  of  his  life — 
popular  instruction  in  vocal  muaic ;  and  attracted 
by  the  reports  of  Mafaiaer's  suooess  as  a  teacher, 
he  visited  Paris,  only  to  find  Mainzer't*  chv^ses 
entirely  disperMd.  Early  iu  1840  he  returned  to 
Ptois,  and  remained  far  some  time  oheenring 
Wilhem's  classes,  then  in  the  fidl  tide  of  suo  t  ha. 
On  his  return  to  England  be  made  the  acijuaint- 
aace  of  the  late  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworih, 
then  Dr.  Kay,  and  undert»H>k  the  inxtniction  of 
the  students  in  the  Training  College  at  Batter- 
sea,  the  first  established  in  Engla^,  and  just 
ojjt'ncd  under  \\u:  .linction  and  at  the  co«t  of 
i>r.  Kay  and  Mr.  Kdward  Carlton  Tufnell.  On 
Feb.  18,  1840,  he  gave  his  first  dase-lesson  at 
Batten^ea,  and  frnm  that  day  date»}  the  move- 
ment he  originated.  Uu  Feb.  1, 1841,  he  opened 
at  Exeter  Hall  a  aehool  for  the  tnstmetion  of 
S<  )i.H(hna><terrt  of  Day  and  Sunday  Schools  in 
Vocal  Music  by  a  system  based  on  that  of  Wil- 
hem,  which  met  wiui  remarkaUe  eaeoem.  Not 

niily^rliooliiuusters  but  the  general  publio  llodied 
to  obtain  instruction,  and  countiy  professors 
eame  to  London  to  leam  the  system  and  obtain 

certificate.'^  of  lieini;  <jiialifit<l  to  teach  it.  Tlie 
system  wa«  acrimoniously  attacked,  but  it  out- 
ItTtd  ail  opporition.  Firam  Ids  elementary  elasses 

Mr.  Hullah  fonne<l  two  sohoolH.  an  uiijht  and  a 
lower,  and  commenceii  giving  concerts  in  Exeter 
Hall,  the  members  of  his  upper  school  forming 
his  chorus,  an<l  the  ondiestra  fifinj^  completed  by 
professional  princi|>al  .singers  and  iustrumentalist«. 
Remarfcable  among  these  were  four  historical 
miic-Tts  illiistratinj]^  in  chronolo<,nc.»l  onl(  r  thr 
rise  and  progretis  of  EngUtih  vocal  inu-^ic,  given  at 
Exeter  Hall  on  Mondays  in  the  first  four  months 
of  1847.  At  thi.'<  time  Mr.  HuUah'w  friends  and 
supporters  detcnuineil  ou  eructiuu;  ami  present* 
ing  to  him  a  concert  hall,  and.  having  procured 
a  piece  of  gmimd  near  Long  Acre,  the  foundation 
stone  of  St.  Martin's  Hall  was  laid  June  21, 1S47. 
The  hall  \va«  oi>ened,  although  not  entirely  com- 
pleted, on  Feb.  II,  i8;o.  and  Mr.  Hidlah  c«»n- 
tinued  to  give  hiw  (><.iKfrt.>  then;  until  thti  liuilding 
was  destroyed  In-  tire  Au;^^  jS.  i860,  on  the  or- 
emrence  of  which  i  Vliu  his  fri<-nds  an<I  pupils 
testified  their  gratitude  and  Hym{>athy  for  him 
by  the  presentation  of  a  handsome  testimonial. 
D'.iriiiL:  tin-  oxictenco  of  the  upper  schoid  Mr. 
Uullali  brought  furwani  a  lai^e  number  of  un- 
known works,  old  and  new.  and  introdaoed 
many  vooaliKtJ^,  coine  of  whom  liavc  Kci  otiu'  very 
eminent.  Iruin  1840  to  i860  alwiul  J5.000 
pertionn  parsed  through  his  claisses.  In  1^44 
Mr.  Hullah  was  api>ointetl  Trofcssor  of  Vocal 
Music  in  Kinu  Collt^e,  London,  an  othce  which 
he  resigned  ui  1874.  He  still  holds  (i»79) 
similar  appointments  in  Queen's  College  ;ui'l 
liedfor  l  College,  London,  with  both  of  which  h< 
has  been  connected  sinoe  their  foimdation.  Froni 
1870  lo  1873  be  wee  oonductqr  of  the  conoerts  of 


the  Royal  Academy  of  Music.  On  the  death 
of  his  old  master,  Horaley.  in  1S58.  Mr.  HnDah 

was  ap{K>intetl  organi«*t  of  th»*  Charter  H■•tl^e. 
where  since  1841  he  had  carried  on  a  ainging 
class.   For  many  years  he  conducted  the  aanmu 
concert  of  the   Children  of  the  Metropolitan 
iSchools  at  the  Crystal  Palace.   In  March  187a 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  Cooneil 
on  E<lucation  Inspector  of  Training  Schooh*  ft* 
the  United  Kin^om,  which  office  he  still  boklsw 
In  1876  the  UmTersity  of  Edinbot^  tmexpeet* 
edly  conferred  on  him  the  honorarv*  dej^ret-  •  f 
LL.D.,  and  in  1877  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  St.  Cedlia  in  Rome  and  of  the 
Musical  Acaelemy  in  FIohtk-i-.    Dr.  Hullah  i.i 
the  composer  of  many  hoom,  etc.,  and  is  author 
of 'AOrammarof Vocal  l^»e';  *AGnunmarof 
Hannnnv';  ainl  'A  ( Jrainniar  of  Count<*rjj'»int' ; 
'  The  Histor>-  of  Modem  Music'  (1862),  and  '  The 
Third  or  Transition  Ptoifod  of  Mnrical  Histary' 
(1865)  (C<pun>ttf  of  Leoturc-s  dtliven-d  at  tlie  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain);  'The  Cultivataon 
of  the  Speaking  Voioe*;  *  Music  in  the  Hoose,* 
1S77  ;  and  of  numerous  esfays  and  otht^r  paf»'r» 
on  the  histtxy  and  science  of  music  contributed  to 
various  periodicala ;  also  of  many  songs,  some  of 
which— such  as  '  O  that  we  two  were  Ma\-Tni;.* 
'Three  Fishers.'  'The  Stonu'— have  become 
very  popular.   He  edited  '  Wilhem*s  Method  of 
teaching  Sin'^nni»,  adapter!  t>  Kn^di-'h  nw  'The 
Psalter,  a  collection  of  Psaliu  Tunes  in  4  parts,' 
1843;  The  Book  of  Fkidse  Hymnal,*  1868:  'Hie 
Wliolr-  r.onk  of  Psalms,  with  Chants';  and  a  larc<? 
I  number  of  vocal  compositions  iu  parts  and  other 
I  publieaHons  ibr  the  w«  of  his  classes.  Amongst 
these  should  he  named  'Part  Music'  (reprinted 
,  as  'Vocal  Music'),  for  4  voices,  and  'Vocal 
I  Soores,*— two  most  admirable  oollecHons;  'S»- 
crt-d  Music'  (1S67);  'The  Singers  Library'; 
'  8e»  ixings,' etc,  etc.  fSoe  Paut  Music;  Vocal 
^Scoun.]  (.W.H.H.] 

HITH^  ToBiAfl,  an  officer  in  the  army  aad 

'  an  excellent  porfonncr  on  the  viid  <la-gamba ; 
published  in  1605  'The  First  Part  of  A^Tt^ 
French,  PbUieh  and  others  together,  some  in 
Tablittire,  and  some  in  Prick e  ■  S.mg.  With 
Paviucb,  Ualliards,  and  Almaiues  for  the  Vi<^ 
de  Gambo  alone  .  .  .  and  some  Songes  to  bee 
»ung  to  the  Viole,'  etc.,  containing  ii6  airs  in 
tablcture  and  5  songs.    In  1607  he  published 

I  '  Captaino  Hume's  Poeticall  Mnaieke  princi^tally 
made  for  two  basse  viol.-<,  vvt  «>  contrivtii  that 
it  may  l>epiaieil  eight  several!  waies  up(m  suutiry 

I  in.'^truments  with  much  facilitie,'  etc.,  containing 
iS  inHtnimental  and  4  vocal  pieces.    Hume  rose 

'  t<.>  the  rank  of  colonel.  In  164^,  being  then  a 
piKJr  brother  of  the  Charter  House,  he  presented 
a  petition  t.o  the  !Ious*e  of  l/mis  offering  his 
services  agaim>l  the  Irii>h  rvbels,  which  be  after- 

I  wards  printed,  but  it  is  evident  from  its  eoa> 

I  tents  that  he  wae  labooriilg  under  mental 

I  delusion.  ■  rW.  H.  H.] 

j     IICMFREY,  Pelram  (as  he  himself  wrote 
}ii.>  name,  ulthougli  it  is  commonly  Ibond  as 
l^Humphiy  or  Humphiyt,  with  eveiy  pomibls. 
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variety  of  spelling),  wa«  born  in  164".    'He  is  ' 
•»»id  to  have  l>e«3n  a  nephfcw  of  Col.  John  Hum- 
phrey,  a  not«il  C'roinwellian,  and  Bnulxhaw'K 
■word- bearer.'    In  1660  he  liecame  one  of  tlie 
fir^t  Bet  of  C'hi'd  en  of  the  re  e»tal)li«hed  C'haitt  l 
Royal  under  Cant.  Henrj-  C(K>ke.    Whilst  btill 
*  clKMriater  he  Huewed  nkill  in  composition,  an 
appaare  by  the  2nd  edition  of  Cliffonrti  '  Divine 
Servioee  and  Anthemn,*  1664,  which  oontaiiui  the 
words  of  five  anthemii  'compoeed  by  Pelham 
Humfrey.  one  of  the  Children  of  His  Majesties 
Chappel, '  the  music  of  two  of  wbich  is  still  ex- 
taatk    During  the  same  period  he  joined  Blow 
and  Turner,  two  of  his  fellow-choristera,  in  the 
oompcaition  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Ctab>Anti\em/    In  1664  he  ({uitte^l  the  choir 
and  was  sent  abroad  by  Char]f.s  II  to  puntue  hid 
stodiee.    He  received  from  the  HeinH  Service 
money  in  that  year '  to  defray  the  char^'c  uf  his 
ji>umey  into  France  and  Italy,  Joo/.' ;  in  the 
following  year  from  the  same  source  100/.,  and 
in  1666,  15c/.    His  studies  were  prosecuted 
chiefly  in  Paris  under  Lully.     On  Jan.  24, 
1666-7  ^       during  his  absence  Mipointed  a 
Gentleman  of  tiie  Chapel  Royal  in  the  roovn  of 
Thomas  Hazard,  deceased.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  the  following  OctobaTf  and  on  the  aCth 
was  sworn  into  hit  place,    ihntbems  by  Mm 
were  at  once  i>erformed  in  the  CIm|)<.l  Royal, 
On  the  death  of  Capt.  Cook«,  July  13,  i6j2, 
Humftey  was  appdntod  Us  snooessor  Master 
of  the  C'hiMren.    On  Aug.  8  following  lie  ha<l  a 
patent  (jointly  with  l^iouias  Puroell)  as  '  Com- 
poser in  Ordinaiy  Ibr  the  VioHns  to  His  Majesty.' 
iltnjifrt'y  ilie<l  at  \Vin<l«or,  .July  14,  1674,  at 
the  early  age  of  a  7,  and,  three  days  afterwardi<, 
was  boried  In  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
near  the  south-east  <li>iir.    Ht-  was  tlio  o)iiij>otier 
of  several  fine  anthems,  7  of  which  are  printed, 
hot  without  the  oiehestral  parts,  in  Boyoe's 
•Cathedral  Music'    Tlif  greater  part  of  these, 
together  with  6  others  and  the  Club  Anthem, 
also  an  Breninir  Senrice  in  B  minor,  are  oon- 
taiin  (1   ill   the  Tudway  Collet-tion  (H.irl  MS. 
733^ )t  &nd  others  are  extant  at  Ely,  SaltHhury, 
and  Windsor.    Tliree  Sacred  Songs  liy  him. 
.•\nil  jv  Dialogue,  coiii|mim.-<1  juintly  w  ith  Blow,  are 
printed  in  'Harmuuia  8acra,'  book  ii.  1714-  He 
composed  two  Odes  ftn*  ths  King's  Birthday, 
*8mile,  smile  .i<.^in,' and 'When  from  his  throne,' 
and  an  Ode  fur  New  Year's  day,  'See,  mighty 
1^.*  Many  songs  by  him  are  included  in  *C9ioioe 

Ayre:4,  Songw  and  I  ^ialoLrm  s.'  1^176  s'^  ;  :uid  "U 
the  raitt,  separately-page^l,  sUeet  ituterted  in  Honie 
copies  Imok  i.  of  trat  publlcatioD,  containing 
'The  AnvVx  Songs  in  the  Play  cill'd  The 
Teuipe»t'  (l>r)-deu  and  Davenant's  alteration 
produced  in  i670\  his  setting  of 'Where  tlie  bee 
sucks'  is  t<»  Ix-  found.  Hi»  bong  'I  pa^K  ;\11  my 
houFM  in  a  i«ha<ly  old  grove'  waM  Hntt  priuteU  in 

'  W<\  \iy  l>r.  Tti.)ir«y  to  h«»*  hfrn  r«mi"<i>^il  <in  s  navkl  rlcloryover 
111-  I'littli  li)  tlti-  liiikf  i4  Vi-rli .  lint  11  rauiiiFt  ban-  brcn  vi.  u  no 
•m  li  t\viii  1.,  1  iirr»  .l  tiiilll  Jiiut-  I"'*.'.,  tt  nhlcli  time  llunifrrr  w«j 
■l>r>M<l.  TIk'  >i.ii.  rnc III  l>r.  K>v<'  Ami  vthfri  that  It  «a«  r<>ni- 
l»tmt  •«  k  meniottol  ti(  Ui«  (ivtoriwl  rHrem  and  filcndfthip  uf  th« 

Mtkon  li  SMHh  non  pnteWti.  HMilfevl*«sMlahftMiMSVoM<l 
flM  toTMr,  sad  BiMr  Om  Mot  portlan  sC  Ita  sMSu.  Tsner  * 
rtisil  tiSm    hmn—asn  tsa  wlfc  .  , 


tbe  appendi.v  to  Hawkins's  History.  J.  S.  Smith 
included  5  songs  by  Humfrey  in  llis  'Muica 
Antiqua,'  amongst  them  '  Whereever  I  am  and 
whatever  I  do,' composed  for  Dryden** 'Conqvcst 
of  (ininada,'  part  i.,  1672.  Humfrey  is  said  to 
have  l>een  the  author  of  the  wonls  of  several 
songs  publixhefl  in  the  colltjctions  of  his  time,  and 
to  have  l>ecti  a  fine  luteniitt.  He  introdooedflUHiy 
new  and  beautiful  effects  into  his  oompositiana. 
He  was  the  first  to  infuse  into  English  church 
music  the  new  utyle  wldoil  he  himself  had  learnt 
from  Lully,  and  which  was  carried  much  farther 
by  Purcell  (see  Mr.  Hullah  s  '  Modem  Music,' 
liect.  4).  His  predilectkn  Ibr  minor  keys  was 
remarkable.  [W.H.H.] 

HUMMEL,  JoHAKK  Nepomuk,  a  classic  of 
the  pianoforte— but  a  dull  classic— was  the  son 

of  a  musician,  bom  at  Pre.sburg  Nov.  14,  1778, 
and  died  at  Weimar,  Oct.  17,  iJ^37.  He  is  the 
Iirincipal  representative  of  a  manner  of  treating 
the  pianoforte  which  re-^ted  uimhi  tlic  lijjliC  touch 
and  thin  tone  of  early  Vieuuetsu  inblrumentd,  and 
grew  together  with  the  rapid  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  pianoH  in  Geruiany  from  the  . 
beginning  of  the  century  to  alxiut  1830.  Hummel 
in  important  t<i  pianittts  an  the  author  of  those 
acadt  iiiicil  Ktix-k-iiiiTi  H,  tlie  Concertos  in  A  minor 
and  li  minor,  the  Septet,  op.  74,  the  Sonatas  iu 
Ft  minor,  op.  81,  and  D  major,  op.  106*  and  of 
an  elal)orute  instruction  lKK>k,  which  was  pub* 
lished  some  years  Uhj  late  to  make  its  mark. 

Hrought  ap  in  Mozart's  house,  d*  cuiod  the 
nuiin  con-<trvator  of  Mozartiau  (radiiinns,  an 
e.\j»ert  conductor  and  a  gotnl  teacher,  the  leading 
German  pianist,  a  very  clever  extempore  player, 
ami  a  ready  writtT  of  all  clas.scj*  of  miisit!  frotn 
pianoforte  solos  to  nuwwes  and  operas', — Uuminel 
in  his  prime,  circa  1818,  was  treated  by  the 
mass  of  profcsjieil  muHicianH  as  the  eipial  of 
Keethoven!  Endowed  with  curiously  little  in- 
ventive power,  larely  warm,  and  quite  incaiiable 
«)f  humour  or  of  [tn^Hion.  but  fully  equipjietl  with 
every  niUHical  virtue  that  can  Ix;  acquired  by 
t-t^ady  plodding,  he  ap|)eani  expressly  cut  out  for 
the  hero  of  reH|>ectable  me<liocrity.  The  formid- 
able Hize,  conventional  shape,  and  uniformly 
careful  workmanshipof  his  pieces,  and  particularly 
the  '  brilliant '  treatment  of  the  pianoforte  part, 
iitiskxl  his  con  tern  pi>raries  to  accept  him  as  a 
master  of  the  first  onler. 

It  was  about  1786,  whilst  Hummel's  father 
was  conducting  the  band  at  the  theatre  of 
Schikaiiedt-r,  —  Mnzjirt's  friend  and  the  author  of 
the  libretto  to  Die  Za  du  i^ote  that  the  boy, 
who  had  made  consideral  >le  pn)gre88  in  singing 
and  piano-playing,  became  the  inmate  of  Mozart's 
house,  and  for  two  years  enjoyed  Mozart's  in- 
struction.   From  1 7H8  to  95  he  travelled  as  a 

tianistin  the  care  of  Ids  father  through  fJenuany, 
tenmark,  EngUnd  and  Holland,  and  on  his  re> 
turn  to  Vienna  resumed  his  stndiei  in  counter- 
point imder  Albrecht^berger,  and  had  the  advice  of 
Haydn  and  Salieri  regarding  oompuntion.  From 
.April  I,  1804,  to  May  1811,  be  was  capeifaneister 
to  rriuce  Ksterhazy.  doing  the  work  Haydn  had 
formerly  done.   After  teaching  and  composing 
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ftir  wom6  jcftfv  «t  Viemm,  1m  wm  ealled,  in 

iSiTi,  t<i  thf  p-*t  ipf  (oiuluctor  t<i  StutUfiirt. 
and  MibflequeuU^',  in  1830,  to  WeitnAr,  trum- 
whence,  in  the  enlte  of  tiie  fpaiA-dwAiem  Marie 

Pauluwna  he  went  t'>  Run^'a,  and  tin  re  iii«  t  with 
e  reception,  the  oonliality  of  which  wm  uut 
exeraded,  end  nrely  equeUed,  in  the  ▼ariotis 

joiirnevB  he  nnth-rU^ok  l>etween  l8i;  and  \t,  t<> 
Fniux,  Holland,  and  EngUod,  wber«  in  the  UtUo: 
yew  he  conducted  ofierea. 

UumnurH  i-onijwistitions  connist  nf  thre*'  operas  ; 
mtudc  to  a  '  Fakcrie,'  to  fivo  panUiiiiimeii  or  ballete. 
elt  more  or  lena  ntilUxtni ;  two  inari«es,  op.  Ko  aud 
III  ;  a  Ora^luale  and  an  ( )HlTt"nini,  <>|i.  8S  and 
89,  which  aix-  xtill  to  Itc  met  with  in  the  >  hurcht^i* 
of  Austria  and  ehtewhere ;  and,  betiides  the  piano- 
forte workH  aln-iidv  mentioned,  of  a  niunber  of 
Siuatati,  Etudvii,  aud  mioceUaneouB  displav  pieces 
for  two  or  torn  haadM,  n  oonpto  of  TrioM,  a 
(>nint.-t,  etc.  [E-D.] 

Hl'MOTJESKE.  A  title  a<lopt«^d  by  Schu- 
mann for  liin  Op.  30  and  Op.  S8,  No,  2,  the 
former  for  I'iano  80I0,  the  latter  for  Piano. 
Violin,  and  Cello.  Heller  and  Grieg  have  also 
uaed  the  tenn  for  pianoforte  pieces — op.  64  and 
op.  9  end  16  re8])ectiTely.  Inhere  is  nothing 
oDTioualy  'humorous'  in  any  of  tbeae,  end  the 
term  'caprice'  might  equally  well  be  applied  to 
them.  Knliin^teiu  also  entitles  hin  Don  Quixote 
•Hnmoreeke,'  but  the  'humour'  ie  there  of  a 
mnoh  mora  obvioai  aod  boiiteioiu  kind.  [H.] 

HUMPHREYS,  SAVUiZtr        empbyed  by 

Jl.'iiidi  l  t"  iii.'ike  additions  to  the  libn-tu*  Ijis 
oratorio  '  H-'ther.'  to  fit  it  for  public  pertorm- 
aaee  in  1731.  He  eubeei^ufntly  |>rovided  him 
with  tlie  wordKof  '  f >ol>ondi '  and  '  Atliuliali.'  He 
was  ahio  author  of  *  I  lysses,'  an  opera  6«t  to 
muiio  by  John  CSiristopher  Smith,  and  of  a  poem 
oji  the  l>tikf  of  Chandort'.H  seat  at  Canons.  He 
died  at  Cauonbury,  Jan.  ii,  1738,  aired  about 
4»7Mra.  IW.H.H.] 

HUNGARIAN  MUSIC.  [SeeMAOTAK.] 

HUNT,  Ahabella,  nin^'er,  liitcuiHt,  and  sing- 
ing mistress,  was  the  instructress  in  singing  of 
the  Prinoem  (afterwards  Queen)  Anne.  Bhe  was 
abo  a  f.ivourit^'  of  (^'u »  11  Mary,  who  made  her 
one  of  her  penwiuU  attendants  in  order  that  she 
might  have  frequent  opportonitiee  of  hearing  her 
winj,'.  Many  of  the  books  of  I'urcell  and  lUow 
were  composed  for  her.  fhe  beauty  of  her  person 
eqoalled  that  of  her  Toloe.  Congreve  wrote  an 
ode  'On  Mrn.  .\mbtlla  ffimt  r<ijii,'im^,'  which  is 
meutioued  by  Johuttou  ait  the  best  of  his  irregular 
poem*.  She'died  Deo.  a6, 1 705.  AiW  her  death 
an  engravin'.;  from  her  jxtrtrait  by  Knelkr  was 
published,  with  some  pani-gyrical  lines  by  Con- 
greve  (not  from  hie  ode)  Ml^joined.  [W.H.H.] 

HI  N  I"  THOMAa,  eontributed  to  'The  Tri- 
omphes  of  Oriana»*  1601,  the  6  part  madrigal. 
'  Hark !  did  you  ever  heaie  ao  tweet  a  singing  V 
An  anthem  by  him,  •  Pot  me  not  to  rehuke,  is 
contained  in  Banuurd'e  Mii.  collection  in  the 
Raned  Haimooie  Sodetv^  lifafanr.  NoUiing  is 
L  uown  of  hia  biogmphar.  [W.HJL] 


HUBDT  OUBDT. 

HUNTER,  Avvi,  a  Rooldi  hidy,  wife  of  John 

Hunter  the  »iirg<  <>n.  and  uittter  of  Sir  Eversni 
Uouie  the  physician,  hhe  was  bom  174  a,  and 
diediSai.  The  Honten lived  in  Leioeater Square 

during:  Haydn's  fimt  vi»it.  and  were  intimate  with 
him.  Mrs.  Hunter  wrote  the  words  for  his  12 
Cenxonets  (179a),  of  whidi  the  fint  ais  were 

deilicate<l  U>  her  and  the  eeconl  t>ir  to  I,»f1y 
Charlotte  Bertie.  Hunter's  death  ;Uct.  16,  1793) 
put  a  stop  to  the  aoqoaintaaoe.   Mia.  Hunts- 

piililijih-Hl  a  vohmif  of  ji^iems  (1801:  2nd  «1. 
iSo.^),  whifh  arc  r<>ndemne«l  by  the  Etiiuburgh 
and  pniiited  by  Blackwood.  She  was  altio  prt>- 
bably  the  author  of  both  wnrd.-^  and  nielo<ly  of 
'  I*idy  Anne  liothwell's  Lament  '  She  ij<  men- 
tioned in  Robert  Bumali  MS.  '  Kdinburgh  Com* 
mon|)lace-ltt>ok,'  and  two  |M)emi«  by  lier — 'To  the 
Ni;ilitiu;iale,  on  leaving  E[arr*j  C[ourt],  17S4,' 
aud  'A  Sonnet  in  Petrarch's  manner '"Mra  then 
copied  out  by  the  Iv>et,  the  oaljT  poena  which 
received  that  distinction.  [G.] 

HURDY  GURpT  (FV.  FmOt:  Ital.  Lim 

ffflrnrii,  (ifilrond't  riher/i,  StantfifVti ,  Vioht  tf'i 
orlto  i  lienu.  li'iutmUifr,  JJcuttchfifcr,  Jiti- 
HerUier,  Drf Meier ;  Latiniaad,  Lyraruttim,  Xfm 
parfann).  Has  a  place  1 
like  that  of  the  Dulci- 
mer and  the  Rag- 
pijM-<,  Ix  li'iijinij  to 
rtind  life,  and  i|uite 
mitside  modem  maai' 
cal  art.^  It  is  tnie 
that  in  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century 
the  Hurdy  Gurdy  or 
Vielle  oontriboted  to 
the  amtttement  of  the 
French  higher  ohuMiy 
bat  evidently  with 
that  aflbetatlon  of 
rusticity  ao  abundant- 
ly shown  when  mock 

shejdurdrt  and  Hhe|»- 
herdetwes  flourished. 
Mr.  Engel  ('  Musical 
Instruments, '  1874, 
p.  235)  gives  semal 
titles  of  eompoaitiona 
wherein  the  Vielle 
formeil,  in  combina- 
tion with  Bagpipes 
(MuMette\  FInte.s  (of  l>oth  kinds^,and  Hautlx*".*, 
a  Fete  Chani|H  tre  orchestra.  M.  G.  Chouqael 
('CSatalogue  du  Mus^  du  Confervatoim,*  IHttit. 
1S75,  p.  adds,  for  the  instrument  akm«. 
s<mata8,  duos,  etc.,  by  iiaptixte  and  other  oon- 
[MMers,  and  two  meth«Mls  for  instruction  by  Bevta 
and  Corrette.  This  miiKic  of  a  nuKleni  Arcadia 
seems  to  Imve  culminated  alnuit  1 750  in  tfa* 
virtuosity  of  two  brothers,  Cliarlett  and  Heeri 
Baton,  the  former  playing  the  Vielle.  which  \t- 
had  much  improved,  the  latter  the  Muse;Vr. 
Their  father,  a  luthier  at  Versa!  Uee,  was  a 
famous  Vielle  maker,  who  about  1 7 1 6  -  20  adaptc 
old  guitam  and  Inlaa  aad  mounted  them  as 
hnrdy^gnrdiea.   Other  eminent  makwa  w«n 
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Pierre  and  Jean  Louvet,  Pari.",  about  1750; 
Lambert,  of  Kancy,  1770-80;  Delauuay,  Pam; 
and  Ber^'tr,  Touluoue. 

The  Himly  Gurdy  is  an  iMtrament  the  Bound 
of  which  in  proluced  by  the  friction  of  stretched 
ttaingB,  and  the  different  touea  by  the  help  of 
keja.  It  iiM  thua  analogiet  to  both  bowed  and 
cUvier  inatrainenta.  It  it  soinetimee  in  the 
Hha|>e  of  the  old  Viola  d'Amore  (a  viol  with  very 
high  ribe),  of  the  Guitar,  or,  as  in  the  woodcut, 
of  the  Lute.  Four  to  six  tuning-pegB  in  the  head 
bewr  M  many  Htrings  of  oatgut  or  eonietimett 
wire,  two  of  which  only  are  carried  direct  to  the 
tailpiece,  and  tuned  in  oniwm,  and  one  or  both 
are  '8top[>e«l'  by  a  simple  ap|taraturi  of  keyu 
with  tan>,'ent%  whioh  directed  by  the  fingers  of 
the  player'i  left  hand,  Bh<ntens  the  vibrating 
lenjjth  to  make  the  melody.  The  chanterelle 
has  two  octavetf  from  the  tenor  6  upwards  ;  the 
drones  are  tuned  in  C  or  6 ;  G  being  the  lowest 
airing  in  either  key. 

In  the  cut  showing  the  wheel  and  tangents 
one  string  only  is  aaea  as  a  melody  string.  The 
eliony  kevH  are  the  n.itural  nute.s,  tlit-  ivory  the 
aharpe.  From  the  position  in  which  the  Uurdy 
Ouray  is  held  the  keys  return  hy  their  own 
weight.  Tlie  longer  strings,  dsflaoted  and  oairiod 
round  the  ribs  or  over  the 
bally  and  raised  upon  pro- 
jeeting  studs,  are  tuneil  as 
drones  or  bourdon  strings. 
All  these  strings  are  aet 
in  vibration  by  the  wootlen 
wheel,  which,  being  rosin- 
ed, has  the  function  of  a 
violin  b(i\v.  and  u  innerted 
eroMWise  in  an  opening  of 
the  belly  just  above  the 
tailpiece,  the  motor  being 
a  hiandle  at  the  tail-end 
turned  by  the  player's  right 
b.ind.  Tht  iean  twos'iuiid- 
holes  in  the  belly  near  the 
wheel.  nieHurdy  Gurdy 
here  represented  is  a 
modem  French  instru- 
ment (*  Vlelle  en  ftnne  de 
luth  '"),  27  indies  in  length 
without  the  handle.  Two 
of  the  dronea  are  spun 
string.-*,  ami  one,  the  ho- 
caileU  *  truutuet,*  is  of  cop- 
per, and  is  brought  apon 
the  wheel  at  pk-iusure  by 
turning  an  ivory  peg  in 
the  tail'pieoe.  There  are 
alao  four  ^yl^.patl^et^e  wire  ntring-s  tuned  in  the 
fifth  and  octave.  Like  lutes  and  other  mediseval 
inatmments,  the  Hurdy  Ourdy  was  often  much 
and  well  adorned,  as  m.iy  hv  cu  in  Soufli 
Kensington  Museum  ;  fancy  woodn,  carving,  in- 
laying and  pa'nting  being  lavishly  employed. 
The  Hunly  (lunly  h.as  In^en  sdnn'titiioH  called 
Bota  (from  its  wheel),  but  the  Kute  of  Chaucer 
bad  BO  wheel,  and  was  a  kind  of  half  fiddle,  half 
Ijie,  with  an  opening  (aa  in  the  Cewvb)  fiur  the 


hand  of  the  player  to  touch  the  strings  from  the 
back.  The  old  Latin  name  fur  a  Hurdy  Gurdy 
was  Obganistrum,  and  this  large  form  of  the 
instrument  it  took  two  persons  to  play,  as  it  waa 
80  long  as  to  lie  across  the  knees  of  both.  The 
artist  toucheil  the  keys ;  the  handle-turner  was 
no  more  important  than  an  onan  bellows  blower. 
The  summit  of  the  arch  of  ^e  Gate  of  Glory  of 
Santiago  da  Cumpottella,  a  oast  of  which  b  at 
South  Kensington,  is  occupied  by  two  figures 
playing  an  Organistrum.  The  date  of  thb  great 
Spanish  work  is  1188.  There  are  other  early 
representations^  eq>ecially  one  in  the  muiwum  at 
Rouen,  but  the  eariiest,  dating  in  tiie  9th 
century,  was  copietl  by  Gerbert  iFrom  a  MS.  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  £laise  in  the  Black  Forest, 
and  publiriiea  by  him  (De  Oantu  et  Mnsid 
SacrA)  in  1774.  Mr.  Engel  has  reproduced  this 
drawing  in  the  work  already  referred  to  (p.  J 03). 
The  instrument  had  eight  keys  acting  on  three 
strings,  tuned  either  in  unison  or  ctmcord.  The 
*  Symphouia '  or '  Chifunie'  was  the  Hurdy  Gurdy 
in  the  13th  century.  As  for  the  name  Hnrdy 
Gurdy  it  was  j)robably  made  merely  for  euphony, 
like  'hocus  pocus,'  'harum  soarum,'  but  it  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  peeuUar  tone.  Hie 
Huidy  Gunly  was  the  prototype  of  the  Piano 
ViouN,  and  all  similar  tottetteiUe  instruments, 
and  we  may  perhaps  see  in  its  simple  action  the 
origin  of  the  CL.KVRiionD. 

Dooisetti's  '  Linda  di  Chamouni  '(1^43)  con- 
tains two  Savoyard  aonga  with  aocoiupMiiment 
for  the  Hurdy  Gurdy.  In  recent  perin m.-iiicos 
violins  and  violas,  and  even  the  concertina,  have 
been  aobatituted  for  the  original  iaitnioient» 
which  however  remains  in  the  score.  [A.J.H*] 

HUTCHINSCJN.  Francis,  an  amateur  com- 
piler, who,  under  the  pseudon^on  of  Francis  Jie- 
hind,  pradnoed  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  iSth 
century  many  vocal  compositions  of  conHiderable 
merit.  The  Catch  Club  awarded  hiui  three 
prizes,  vis.  in  1771  for  his  catch  'AsCkHu  one 
evening';  in  I77i  for  his  cheerful  glee  'Jolly 
Bacchus';  and  in  1773  for  his  serious  glee 
'  Where  weeping  yews.'  1 1  glees  and  8  catches 
by  him  are  printed  in  Warren's  collections.  His 
beautiful  madrigal,  'Return,  return,  my  lovely 
maid.*  is  universally  admireit.  He  is  souietimea 
styled  '  Dr.'  Hutchinson,  but  he  does  not  appenr 
to  have  graduated  in  any  faculty.  He  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  a  medical  practitioner,  to  whom 
the  term  •  Dr.'  m  as  fiopularly  applied.  [W.  II.  H.J 

HUTCHINSON,  JoHM,  was  organist  of  Dur- 
ham Gathedral  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  17th 
oentury.  aii'l  bad,  probably,  previoosly  held  some 
appointment  at  Southwell  Minster.  He  com- 
posed some  anthems,  oiie  of  which  is  preserved 
in  til-'  'I'udway  collectinn  (Had.  MS.  1740^  and. 
with  two  others,  at  Ely.  [W.H.H.] 

HYMN  (Gr.  Vfxvot ;  Lat.  Hymnu* ;  Ital. 
Inno :  G^TO.  Kirchetdied,  Kir>  hengeMinff).  The 
first  Hynm  mentione<l  in  tlx-  uniial.-'  of  Cliri.stianity 
is  that  Hung  liy  our  Lord,  and  His  AiKwtles, 
imme<liately  after  the  iutitution  of  the  Holy 
Bttnhariat    There  ia  iome  froiud  Ibr  believiag 
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that  thid  may  have  been  the  seriea  of  Paahns 
called  HaHel  (exifi  to  exviii  of  tiM  AmliorfMd 

Version),  wln'rli  was  iise<l,  in  the  Second  Temple, 
at  all  great  ttsbtivaU,  and  consequently  at  that  of 
the  Panaover ;  and  it  has  been  sappoaed — though 

the  circumBtance  does  not  ailiuit  of  proof — that 

the  melody  to  which  the  most  characteriiitic  of 

theee  Ptthoa,  In  erUu  Itrad,  was  originally 

Buii:,',  is  ihe  .^cnn  of  that  with  which  it  has  l>een 

asaocialod,  in  the  Chmtian  Church,  from  time 

immemorial — ^the  Tomu  Peregrinm. 

In  early  tiriifH.  any  act  of  praise  to  God  was 

called  a  Hjum,  providod  only  that  it  was  aung. 

Afterwards,  the  use  of  the  term  became  more 

restricted.     Tlie  PnalniB  were  eliminated  from 

the  category,  and  HynmH,  properly  bo  called, 

formed  into  a  distinct  class  by  thcmnelvea.  #cm 

tKap  'jv.  a  composition  attribviteil  to  Athenagenes, 

ami  Htill  constantly  bung  in  the  Otticeg  of  the 

Eastern  Church,  is  Hupposed  to  be  the  oldest 

Hynm  of  this  description  now  in  use.   Little  leas 

venerable,  in  point  of  antifjuity,  is  the  'Angelic 

Hymn,'  Gloria  in  ercfUi*  Deo,  of  which  special 

mention  is  made  in  the  Ai>o(itolic  ConKtitiitionM. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  latter  half  of  the 

4th  centoxy,  that  the  immense  importance  of  the 

Hymn.  a«  an  clement  of  Christian  Worship, 

became  fully  understood.    S.  Ephrem  of  EdesHa 

made  many  valuable  contributions  to  the  store 

of  Hymns  already  in  use  at  that  period.  S. 

Chrysostfim  /eaUniHly  carried  on  the  work  at 

Constantinople,  and  S.  Ambrose  atl^lilan.  The 

nobleMt   Latin   Hymn  we  posseBS — Tf  Dcnm 

landuinHH  —  was  long  l>elieved  to  be  the  joint 

production  of  8.  Ambrose  and  S.  Augustine.  To 

S  Ambrose,  also,  is  due  the  honour  of  having 

first  introduced  the  true  Metrical  Hymn  into  the 

services  of  the  Western  Ghuroih — for  the  rhythm 

of  the  older  examples  was  ver)'  distinct  from 

actual  metre.    His  favourite  species  of  verse  was 

Iambic  Diiueter — the '  Long  lisMVrc '  of  English 

Hymnology — which  was  long  regarded  ad  the 

normal  metre  of  the  Latin  Hynm.  S.  Gregory  the 

Chraat  fint  intiodnoed  Sapphics ;  as  in  Noctt  mr- 

gente$  vigUenuu  osuie*.    Prudentius  wrote,  with 

great  dfeoty  Trochaic  Tetrameter  Catalectic^ 

Corde  natae  ex  Parentis  aute  mnndi  exordium ; 

and  also  used  Iambic  Trimeter — 0  Nazarene,  lux 

BetJiUin,rerbttm  Patrin;  and  Iambic  DimetwCa- 

talectic — Cultor  Dei  mfiitfitto.  Oite  of  the  earliest 

instances  of  Elegiac  Verse  is  found  in  the 

'Cmx  bene<licta  nilet,  Dmnintu  qua  camo  pepemlit, 
Atque  cnluro  sno  rulneiu  nostra  Invat " 

of  Venantius  Fortunatus.  Other  metres  came 
into  use  ftcm  time  to  time:  bat,  about  the 

beginning  of  the  loth  century,  most  of  thene 
were  forsaken  in  &vour  of  'prose';  that  is  to 
say — paradoxical  as  the  explanation  may  seem 
to  the  uninitiated— a  style  cniisi>-ting  of  regular 
lines,  containing  an  equal  number  of  syllables, 
aad  often  eavsfhlly  rhymed,  but  governed,  as  to 
their  rhythm,  by  accent  instead  of  (piantity,  and 
therefore  setting  the  laws  of  clascdcal  pro»ody  at 
defianea.  Many  of  the  finest  mediasval  Hymns 
are  written  in  this  bt  nutiful  though  barbarous 
<  Monkish  Latin,'  especially  thutte  intended  to  be 


sung  at  Mass  after  the  Gradual  ami  Tract : 
insomuch  that  the  terms  Sequence  and  Proee 

have  almost  come  to  be  re^Hded  a 
[See  Skquemtia  ;  PB08A.]f 
The  aotlioniiip  of  the  Plain  duumt 

to  which  these  Hymns  were  sung  is  ver;.-  un- 
certain. It  seems  probable,  that,  in  maiiy  l-^ls^, 
the  writer  of  the  words  was  also  the  conipo«ier  «>f 
the  Tiiubic  to  which  thev  were  ailaptt-<l.  A  rich 
collection  of  such  original  tunes  will  be  found  in 
the  Ve^rale  RonuvMtmt  and  other  aindUir  OSes 
Books.  Probably  the  purest  fonns  n^w  attain- 
able are  those  gi%'en  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Vesperal  pnblished  by  Messrs.  Pustet,  of  Ratia- 
bon  ;  but  the  disr;irde<l  OfBoe  Books  once  Kred 
in  particular  Uiuce-seti  contain  some  |>riceietti 
treasnns:  fat  instance,  the  Sanim  Tone  to 
Sftndornm  mrrHin  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
Mixolydian  melodies  in  existence.*  ^See  FlaXX 
Chaust.) 

.•\  fter  the  invention  of  Discant,  these  venerable 
Hymn  Tunes,  or  phrases  selected  from  them, 
were  constantly  used  at  Canti  fermi  for  Masse* 
and  M'ltets.  In  the  year  15**7  Pal>  ^r^^n.'^  tumf»-l 
them  to  still  l)etter  account  in  his  gTt-.-\t  wi-rii. 
t^^iititled  Hymni  Totitt^  Anni  —  a  colloctitm  of 
Hymns  for  every  Festival  throii^ho'it  the  Eccle- 
siastical Year,  admirably  treated,  in  the  I«ly- 
phonic  style,  for  three,  ft>ur,  five,  and  dx  voices, 
and  bearing  traces  of  the  preat  conjpo-er'f<  liest 
manner  on  eveiy  page.  From  a  tine  tall  copy 
of  the  ori^nal  Roman  edition  of  this  work  oif 
r.ilestrina  s.  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  we 
transcribe  a  portitm  of  the  Hyum  for  I'at^ion  Sun- 
day—I  ///a  rcijif  prodcunt* — the  well-known 
melody  oT  which  is  combined,  throughout,  with 
contrapuntal  treatment  of  the  most  masterly  de- 
scription, involving  clever  imitations,  and  CHMy* 
inti:T woven  fugal  points,  so  carefully  concealM 
beneath  the  exprc&sivo  harmonies  which  result 
fi>>m  them  that  their  ingenuity  is  quite  tor^rotten 
in  the  indescribable  beauty  of  the  general  efiiDOt. 
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A  few  Lfttin  Uymns,  such  as  Uiow;  to  be  found 
among  the  worict  of  Haader,  TUlis.  Byrd,  and 

8ome  other  great  coinpontrs,  luivf  l.o«n  Mt-t,  for 
4  or  more  voices,  in  a  umil&r  luaauer :  but, 
at  a  whola,  Pal«atriiia*t  magnificent  Hjinnal 

HtnndH  «nnte  al<ine  —  too  great  to  admit  the 
poiHubility  of  rivab:;y.  The  delight  with  which 
It  was  raorivad  was  mlwaBdecl.   Indeed,  long 

iH'fori-  tin-  iiiiil(lK-of  tht!  i6lh  century,  the  Scicnoc 
of  Uyuuiology  had  alruady  be^un  to  attract  an 
immense  amonnt  of  attention,  in  widely  diflRsrent 
•linrtii'iH.    IJviiirH,  nr  mther 'CarolM,  of  a  soine- 
w^hat  li)jht«r  character  tlian  those  we  have  been 
considering,  had  been  sung,  for  ages  pasi  between 
the  s(X'iuH  of  th-  Mvtc'rits  and  Miracle  Plays 
which  forui  so  coiutjiicuuiLs  a  feature  in  the 
relipoos  hietoiy  of  the  middle  ages.    Many  of 
these  — III  t.iMy  such  as  H«  t  forth  the  Glad  Tidings 
couunemorattxl  at  CliriMtuiati-tide — became,  fn^m 
time  to  time,  extremely  popular,  and  obtained  a 
firm  hold  on  the  afferti<iiis  of  rich  and  |io<ir  nlike. 
[See  Nuiil,.]    W'ull  kuowing  the  effect  of  iiutu^ 
npon  popular  feeling,  and  fblly  appreciating  the 
baaotyof  the  l«ilin  hytnns  to  which  he  had  been 
•oeostomed  frum  hi^  earliest  youth,  Luther  turned 
these ciroumstanoes  to  account  by  producing  a  vast 
amount  of  Cennan  Kirchenlieder.  which,  a^Iapted 
t )  the  laotit  favourite  niehnliett  of  the  day,  Ijoth 
KacreJ  and  ivucular,  and  Met  for  four,  five,  and  Mix 
voioo-*,  (witli  tlie  I'hiin  Ch.-innt  in  the  Tenor,)  by 
JohaauuH  VV'ttlther,  wen-  first  published,  at  Wit- 
tmbeig,  in  1524,  and  re  i>Hueil,  in  the  following 
year,  with  a  special  jirefa<"e  by  Luther  hiinm  lf. 
Innuuivrable  other  wurknof  a  siiuiiar  description 
fiiUowed  in  rapid  soocessioD.    Tfie  vernacular 
Hymn  fmnd  its  wny  more  n-adily  than  ever  to 
the  inuioHt  heart  of  the  (ioruian  people.  The 
CSlonle  was  sung,  far  and  wide ;  and,  at  lattt, 
under  the  treatment  of  John  .Setiutttian  Ftach,  ha 
beauties  were  develoued,  with  a  deptli  of  insight 
into  its  melodie  and  harmaiiie  VMoimea  wldoh  is 


not  likely  ever  to  Iw  surpassed.  Even  the 
simplest  settings  of  thiti  great  masU  r  bear  tokens 
of  a  certain  individuality  whicli  will  render  them 
household  words,  in  the  land  of  their  birth,  as 
long  as  trae  musical  expression  shall  continue  to 
Ive  valueil  at  it^  true  worth  :  and,  perhaps,  in 
these  gentle  iu^irations.  Bach  speaks  more 
plainly  to  the  outer  world  than  in  some  cases 
where  he  hut*  Hul>j<cted  the  melody  tO  mora 
elaborate  treatment.    [>S«e  Chorale.] 


NuH  ruhfn  alk  WilUttr. 


>lld.etn(il  fnm  ifiritni.to  i 


lofjor.  Mlcy.boitmr. 


In  France,  the  Metrical  I'sidms  of  Clement 
Marot,  and  Tlie<Klore  Ik-za,  were  jio  lens  enthu- 
siastically received  than  the  ilynms  of  Luther 
in  Germany,  though  their  jtopiilarity  was  less 
lasting.  They  were  originally  «uM.r  to  the  most 
familiar  dittieM  of  the  time,  which  wvre  adapted 
in  theui,  probably  by  Guill.'kiinie  Franc,  in  the 
Psalter  first  publishetl  by  Calvin  at  Geneva  in 
1543.  In  1561,  Louis  Bourgeois  pnMihhed  a 
Volume,  at  Lyons,  contiining  S7,  of  tli.  -r-  Tunes, 
set  for  four,  five,  and  six  voices  ;  ainl,  iti  1565, 
Adrian  I^  Roy  printed,  at  Paris,  an  entire 
Psalter,  in  which  the  melodies  were  trcateil,  af^er 
the  manner  of  Motet><,  by  Claude  Goudimel. 
This  last-named  work  was  reprinteil,  in  Holland, 
in  1607  :  but  Goudimers  polyphonic  settings 
were  found  too  difficult  for  general  use,  and 
were  eupfdaatiad,  alter  a  time,  by  some  lew 
elaborate  armngements — with  the  melody,  as 
usual,  in  the  Tenor  —  by  Claudin  le  Jeune, 
whoee  otdleotioa  wm  pabliabed  at  Lejdan  in 
1633. 
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I  .  -  -  '  -^-1-,     ,  ^-B 

It  was  not  to  be  8up|MMed  tlmt  the  moveuient 
whieb  Wmi  wprmA  (bus  rapidly  in  Fraace  »nd 

<^lr^lanv.  \vm  i1«1  Miffureil  ti'  piVMi  uiihitdeil  in 
EiigUud,  where  the  »tutly  of  the  MaUrig»l  hft<i 
•IrMMly  brought  |Mtri*nnging  to  s  high  degree  of 
p«rfif'ti<)n.  [  Maiikk; AL.l  ITi  re.  a.s  in  hmnce, 
the  tir»t  incentive  tu  iHipular  Hymn'Mly  Ht-euw  to 
bftve  \\e*m  the  retMUnng  of  the  Psalnia  into 
Vfr»e  in  tht*  mother  tonj,'iie.  Sternhohrs  fifty- 
one  l*t*alniH  Hn«t  tww  the  light  in  I<^49  :  hut  the 
'Whole  iWke  of  Pi»ahne:«.'  '  T.  Stenhold, 
J.  Hopkinn,  an'l  othen*,"  <liil  not  appear  until 
156J,  when  it  was  'imprinted'  by  John  Daye, 
'with  apt  noteti  to  gini^  tliem  withal*:  the* apt 
note«'  beini;  iiiinply  tlie  nn-I'Mlies,  an  Rung  in 
France,  and  Onnuany,  without  baiM,  or  any  other 
part.  In  i-'^'A-  the!»anie  John  Daye  'imprinted' 
the  'whole  iValiueH,  in  fuure  parts/  hamioniaed, 
Sn  the  iiiinpleMt  {KMaihIe  manner,  by  Thomas 
Talyc,  Hich  nni  Brinile.  William  Parsons,  Thomas 
CaiiMtuu,  J.  Hake,  and  Rioliard  Kdwardi.  This 
was  the  flnt  ooUeotioii  of  Hymn  Tunea  ever 
pnhliwhtil  in  Eni,'lantl  for  four  voices.  Neitht-r 
Bum«y  nor  Hawkint*  mem  to  have  been  aware 
of  its  existmiee.  A  iterfect  co{iy  is,  bovvver, 
pn'mrvt^l  in  the  lil>rary  of  Hr:iHt'ni>»e  I^Uege. 
Oxford;  and  one.  containing  the  Meittttt  Mil 
Tenor  parts  only,  in  tb»tof  the  Brl^di  Masenm. 
It  was  followwl  in  \-.f>7,  by  another  invaluable 
Toluute,  aliio  'imprinted,*  Out  nut  puhlithed,  by 
Jelin  Daye,  riz.  'The'  finit  Quinquagene'  of 
Archbi.xh'ip  Parkers  iiiftri<a!  verxinn  "f  the 
I'ttalmti — a  work  which  lian  only  l>een  pr«i»erveil 
throiigh  the  medium  of  a  few  oopies  giren  away 
by  MiHtre^H  Parker,  an<l  ho  tM*Hrt>e  that  Strv|ie 
'  could  never  get  a  sight  of  it.'  At  the  end  of 
tlii«  precious  i^mn*— ft  oopyof  wbiob  Is  happily 
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preservwl  in  the  Briti>ih  Miueum  —  we  find, 
print<-'<l  in  four  jvarti*,  ei^dit  Time.-*,  set,  by  Tal>«. 
in  plain  cuiiutcrpoint.  with  the  uicl'xly  iu  itit 
Tenor.  Kach  of  thei*e  Timer*  in  writU-n  in  one  of 
the  fir»»t  eight  Modes  ;  the  eighth,  or  U  v|>ondxo> 
hdian  Tune,  being  the  weli-knowu  Cauou  now 
umver«ally  Mbplad  to  tfMwetdsof  Biabop  Ken's 
Evening  Hymn.  A  laiger  wllectton '  wa«  pub- 
liaheiJ,  in  1 5  79,  by  GuUiehno  Damon,  whuae 
}iann<>ny  cleju-  and  gO'*<l,  ancl — a*  it  always 
should  be,  when  intended  fir  cungregatauaal 
use— extremely  simple.  In  I59i>  another  eel- 
Itn-tion  appeared,  by  the  name  author,  in  two 
books,  in  the  second  of  which  '  the  highest  pnit 
(ungetii  iSbn  Church  Tune*—  probably  for  the  fint 
time.  In  ij'^f,  bix  y<ar»  Ik* 'ore  the  publicati<»n 
of  Dnmotts  second  work,  John  CoMyns  had  pot 
teih  sixty  Psahns,  with  the  Ttees  fint  priirted 
by  Daye,  set  lor  five  and  six  voice*'  :  but,  by  fur 
the  most  important  volumie  which  &p]>earrd 
befave  the  dose  of  the  century  was  the  eomplete 
Psalter  printed  by  Thoma<*  Est©  in  1594.  and 
containing  Tunea  skilfully  hamiunjge^l.  inr  four 
voices,  l)y  John  Dowland,  E.  Blancks  E.  Hooper. 
J.  F;inii<  r,  IJ.  Allison.  <I  K  rby<-.  W.  ( 'obN.Jil 
E.  Jolin.son,  and  C».  Farnaby — comi-oser**  of  no 
mean  reputation,  and  generally  reckoned  among 
tlie  Ix'st  of  tin-  perio.l.  .\  far  inferior  volutntt 
wati  pul^li^he1l,  by  John  Mun  ly,  in  the  same 
year;  and.  in  1590.  n  ouUeetina  appeared,  by 
Hichard  Allison,  with  accompaniments  "to  he 
plaide  upon  the  late,  orjihariun,  citterne.  or  luue 
Tkill,  SeTer.illv  or  together'  :  but  all  the«e  work* 
were  supenH^ded  iu  1621  by  'The  Whole  Buoke 
of  PSalme«,'  edited,  and  in  great  part  arTan;^ed, 
by  Tbomaa  Ravenicruft.  This  &moi  <  v  I  iine 
contains  setti^n.  tm  four  voices,  of  the  heal 
f}ermatt.  'French,  and  En-.,dish  Tunea.  by  TslUs, 
Dowlan  l,  Morley,  Henm  t.  ."^tubl  s,  Farnaby,  ths 
editor  himself,  and  fourteen  other  noted  mmicians 
of  the  day.  The  mdody.  aocording  to  eusteai, 
is  alway.s  i^iven  to  the  Tenor.  Tlu-  counteri><iint 
tliruughout  is  admirable,  and  every  Tune  may 
fidrly  be  regarded  as  n  nuvterpieee.  Th«  Base 
and  Tenor  pnx'itMl,  for  tlie  iii"st  part,  ii'>fii  ci*ntr<i 
wotom,  while  the  IVeble,  and  Alto,  though  by  no 
means  written  in  a  florid  style.  exUbit  a  little 
Til  >re  variety  of  tn  atment.  The  etfeft  of  this 
arrangement,  w  hen  the  Tenor  is  sung  by  a  larkj'e 
bo<ly  of  voiced,  in  unison,  and  the  harmony  by 
a  "^eb-ct  Choir,  is  excw^lingly  impreH»ive  Th»- 
huest  Tune  in  the  coll'x-tion — .I*ihn  l»«>wlanir-» 
setting  of  the  Hundre<lth  Psalm— n)ay  j»till  be 
fre'pieully  heard  in  Salisbury  ("atln  lral;  .an<l 
there  is  no  [Kwsible  reason  why  many  othen 
should  not  ba  brought  into  almost  universal  osa. 
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A  Mcond  edition  of  RaveDflcrofl*8  Psalter  wait 
pnbli^edin  \<>},y    William  and  Henry  Lawes 

Btrt  the  Pnalms  of  Mr.  Oeori;*'  SarulvH,  in  three 

part),  in  1648.   In  1671,  John  Pla^ford  printed 

nis  'Pialins  and  Hymm  in  Rolemn  Moiieke  iif 

fiiure  parts;'  (i>llo\\e<l  in  i677,l»yhis  iiion*  widely 

known  '  Whole  B4M>k  of  P<<aluut'  for  three  voices — 

a  worit.  the  po|nilanty  of  whiob  was  so  extended, 

that,  bv  tli<-  yt-ar  1757,  it  had  run  throti^'h  no  le»8 

than  twenty  editioiui.    But  tlieite  later  works 

■I16W  a  lamentable  deterioration  both  nf  teohnical 

skill  ami  artintir  foelini,'.    Englitih  Tryiuno<ly  was 

not  destined  to  remain  for  any  len^'th  of  time  in 

the  hiK^h  state  of  cultivation  indicated  by  the 

rnllw'tioiiM  of  E-ste  and  Ravenw-rofl.     Ste[»  by 

step  the  decadence  of  the  Hymn  Tune  kept  pace 

with  that  of  the  Madrigal,  which  had  once  done 

w)  much  towanls  preparing  the  way  for  its'  in  >re 

perfect   development.      Had   any   ho{>e   of  a 

revival  existed,  it  would  have  been  dispelled 

by  the  Oreat  itebellion.    The  RcBtoration  did 

iiothini;  towards  the  resuscitation  of  the  failing 

Art.   The  vigoroun  treatment  of  the  old  M  astern 

faded  gradually  into  vague  inanity.    The  Tunes 

of  Hayes,  Wainwri|L;ht.  Carey.  Tans'ur.  and 

other  more  miMlem  writers,  are  as  far  inferior  to 

those  of  their  predeosHom  aa  those  of  their 

Ibllowen  are  to  them.   The  popnlar  taste  grew 

daily  more  and  more  corrupt;  until,  about  the 

beginnin'j  of  the  oresent  century,  it  readied  a 

piteh  of  degradanon  beneath  which  it  would 

mill  intpos^ible  that  it  could  ever  sink.  At 

that  hopeluw  level  it  remained  for  many  yean. 

Not  a  few  of  ns  can  remember  when  toe  meet 

ji-tptdar  Hymn  Tun'^  in  England — that  known  as 

'  iielmaley,'  aet  to  the  hymn  '  Lo,  ho  comes  with 

oUmda  desoendh^*— was  an  air  of  M  eoeular  a 

chanw'Ur,  that  it  had  probably  been  oompoied  to 

•ouui  auiatory  ven«cr<,  b«  <^inning 

'Gnnnlian  Aimrl*.  now  pmt<*ot  me, 
ScihI       Uirk  tlip  vi'Uth  1  lovf  ■ — 

sung  by  Mistruiw  Anne  C'atley,  in  'The  (Jolden 
Pippin  ;  and  danoed,  as  a  honpipe^  at  Sftdlera* 
Weill.  i,See  liO^  u  OOMn.] 
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'MiM  OaUtft  Bompipc:  Ammr  at  Sadkn'  WttU. 


The  Jdrent  Hpmit»  (HdMlsgrTkiaa} 


♦3t 
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Tlie  real  olijiM-tion  to  xiu-b  melotyes  M  this 
lies,  less  in  their  origin,  than  in  their  esoterio 
unfitness  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  so 

inappropriately  appli«-d.  The  one  may.  in  time, 
be  forgotten — the  other,  never.  Few  pe<iple. 
nowadajB,  are  acquainted  with  the  source  of 

'Hclmslev'':  but  no  one  who  has  v^n  a  Horn- 
pipe danced  can  mistake  itH  Tcqisichorean  ani- 
mus— and,  surely,  no  p<j^-ible  animus  could  be 
less  fitted  to  hannoni^-e  with  the  fetiling^  which 
shoidd  be  exeitevl  by  a  iiyum  on  the  i.Ast  J  udg- 
meut.  A'xn  ncAcn  ol/e  V^dMrr,  and  0  WtU,  i<k 
mug*  Dicfi  l<iH''e>i,  wore  originally  BSBCOIar  win: 
but,  how  ditfon  nt  tlieir  character  ! 

Vigorous  effort:*  have  recently  been  made,  and 
are  macle  still,  to  introduce  something  l>etter. 
But  piddic  tatite  seems  scarcely  Itjading  in  a  hope- 
ful direi'iii'U.  Where  Plain  Chaunt  is  affected, 
the  melodies  are  too  frequently  tortured  beyond 
all  possibility  of  recognition :  while  they  are  in- 
variably accompanied  by  harmonies  which  utterly 
destroy  their  distinctive  character — ^passionate 
dissonances,  nnblasbinirly  stolen  fnm  the  theatre, 
and  onlv  fitted  t4)  illuatratc  the  romance  of  Ikr 
Frtitok^ti  or  the  deep  tragedy  of  Luria  di  Laia- 
nuirmoor.  Pslestrina  s  exquisite  settings  are  en* 
doiibt^sUy  too  difticidt  for  L^'  Ucral  ut<e  ;  though 
they  lie  unite  witliiu  the  coni])iiss  of  an  ordinary 
Caraedna  Choir.  Bat,  ap  irt  from  these,  few 
tliiii^'^H  in  mu.wic  an-  innrf  bt-autiful  than  a  Plain 
Chaunt  melody,diatuuicallyaccun>pauied  iusimple 
counterpoint:  and,  surely,  the  art  of  so  aooompany> 
ing  it  is  not  beyon<l  the  jiower  of  an  average 
organist!  The  settings  of  John  Dowhind,  and 
Claudin  le  Jeane,  may  be  sung  by  almost  any 
( 'hoir,  however  m<Hli'>*t  its  pretennion-s.  Hiivens- 
croft'e*  work  hjis  lieen  reprinted,  of  late  yearn,  at 
'a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of  every 
MM.  But,  before  the  sterling  Tunes  oontained 
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in  time  skill  earily  aooewible  volnmet  csa  be 

brought  into  geueral  Ube,  wjiaethinj;  must  hv 
doae  to  counteract  tho  vicious  effect  of  the 
*originnl*  melodMi  wUoli  are  now  uniTmaDy 
prtiforred  to  thein— MDtluiuntal  elfuMODs,  uioHtly 
the  work  of  amateurs,  and  written  always  in 
imitatinn  of  the  lowest  grade  of  popnhu*  ]>nn- 
Mtn;^,  without  one  single  clianicttiistic  which 
can  ht  them  fur  association  with  Uie  Molemu  and 
often  extremely  beantifnl  words,  the  sense  of 
wliith  they  are  roiniiMHily  supposed  not  only  to 
illustrdte  but  to  iatenaify.'  [NV .S  R.] 

Among  the  more  important  and  typical  col- 
lections of  iii('tri(-a]  hymns  and  tunes,  publitjlieil 
in  this  country  fur  use  in  Divine  worship  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  oentuiy.  the  following  may 
be  named : — 


Nttiiiiial  r««lino<1y.  '  B.  Jftoib 
fXorellui;  »i...tlirr  .•.r.li..ii.  call'  J 
'  l>urfTj  C'bapcl  llu.<tc.'  V.  Nuvvllo 
(Ikmllok  «M  tfMtr  «tth  ai^ 
proprlBt  j  TuM*.  JiAa  Dalkh.  IMS 
'J.  W.  inirkfr).  Cbureb  af  Etw- 
I  mill  ISalmcMly,  R«f.  H.  Tarr. 
with  c>f  i'<imp(>v!r<i  liid  Au- 
tliorlHi-v  IMf  —  iN.-»  il..  .  The 
8t«4i(lanl  IVAlra-tiiii-'  l'>.Hik.  n.  K. 
IMMiu.  tf&l  l^rmwi.  Tlx-  I*ii1..u 
Tunc  Hook.  J.  I. Cubbln.  MM  iKiitt-| 
4m  Sehoul  l  ikkm  .  Willi  Savvto> 
mnt  by  John  Uullkh.  Wit.  Th* 
Hrmnal  Nnl«l.  Iter.  T.  HelmnR. 

N  ,»t||.>..  ThM>rharrbl>NUlrr 
ami  H»tiiti  ll.H.k  rJIfrrrrN),  Ji.hii 
I"'-  M.t»-ti.  Iljraii'  Ai>- 
clcut  Mill  Mwleru.  W.  II.  M.xik. 
MH-IA  MSoweDi  TIm  Cwwrcga- 
tlOMl  PMktanM.  Dr.Oaontlctt,  iwu 
(UaiMer  *  Stuagtiltint.  The  I'tui- 
ral<!-bcM>l(  for  Eiwtand.  W.  8.  Ben- 
n<^«l  ajjd  otio  (inUx-hnilitl.  i>*V 
<L"Ujfin»tni.  Tin-  Hrt«t.J  Tunr 
B'-^tk.  IxVi  Novrl'..'.  A  IMnmil 
chii-Ilr  frnin  th.-  k  ..f  I  tiil-. 
J.JIallaU.lMM  tlUcniillaiM).  Tlic, 


llrmnarr.  J.  Ramby.lKT?  fN"o».l|,, 
'I  tir  1  liiircl]  Httiiiml  T  .r  Ir-  linM;, 
Mr  U.  r.  titewan,  JKTS-TK  aritb  tx- 

I'hnreh  Hjrmai  with  Tunn,  A. 
Milllvan.  Jk74  <Uiii(l(>n,  aiM".K.>. 
We^Iej'"  n)nin>  »rii|  New  Supple- 
niriil,  John  (  iM>|»T  »Mil  K.  J  II.  (v 

Ollicn-.  hciitlWi  I'talniod}.  itr.. 
•uUivriaed  bj  the  Uencral  A»- 

tt  «IM  Wtm  ChuNh  or 
SeuUant  lsreOTclMNn).  llwSook 

of  T'i>al  ii«  aiiH  HcutlUh  Hymnal  br 
authorftjt  iif  iImf  (.•■iH'nl  A««-niblr, 
W.  H.  M..iik  I^?-.'  K  ,iiil.,:i  Ji.  \rl- 
v>i«»'.  Tlif  rrr»|iylrri-iii  llMtiii»l 
■  >f  tlir  r.  r.  t  huri  h.  Ilmry  Miiart 
A.  Elli<.t  .  Ill'-  1  lBc<?  of  Tral'* 
[  Kapll*t  1 1 1 1  anlntiln..^dann.  A  Co.). 
Tb«  rMMr  tmt  Hnun  Book  of 
iho  FMfbrtartiB  Chufeta  attalwtl. 
Thf  rhri«tl«n  llrmiial  (i*haw). 
AmTU-n:  -Hymni  aud  SoufpL  ut 

I  !  iw  .li.hii  K.  fain*,  l*.  CBur- 

II  n>  ai.  l  Janir*  l  lUtt,  UM  (SlMI 
VutV.  IUiukii|ili>. 


HYMN  OF  PRAISE.  The  English  title  of 

Mendeli«8ohn'8  I  >o  r(i  kh  a  kg  . 

•HYMNS  ANCIEXT  AND  MODERN.  Tlie 
originator  of  thin  Hymnal  waH  the  Rev.  Sir 
Hennr  Williams  Baker,  I5art.,  vicar  of  Monk- 
laad  in  the  diocese  of  Hereford,  who  wrote  and 
translated  many  of  the  hyiann  which  it  contains, 
and  by  his  ability,  by  his  profound  knowleilge  of 
hymndogy,  and  by  his  enet^getic  disci largc  of  the 
duties  of  chairman  of  its  committee  for  twenty 
years,  mainly  contributed  to  its  succeM.  After 
ascertaining  by  private  communications  the 
widely  spread  desire  of  Churchmen  for  ^'reaUr 
uniformity  in  the  use  of  hyrans  and  of  hvmn- 
books  in  the  services  uf  the  Church,  Sir  Ilenrv 
Baker  early  in  1858  associated  with  hinuelf  for 
thi»  object  about  twenty  clergymen,  including  the 
editors  of  many  existing  Hymnals,  who  a;,'reed  to 
give  up  their  several  bouki«  in  order  as  far  as 
might  lie  to  jiromote  the  UHe  of  one. 

In  the  autuiim  of  that  year  an  a  Ivcrtisemcnt 
was  inserted  in  the  'Guardian'  inviting  coopera- 
tion,  to  which  more  thnn  aoodergymen  responded. 

1  Thf  WSM  flliM  ta  CKb  OM  to  tliat  al  ttw  UMor  «r  ttw 


I  In  January  1  Rcq  the  eomtdttee  set  to  wcuk.  A 

specimen  was  ibsue  l  in  May  of  the  same  year. 
1  In  i860  the  first  Edition  was  publisbad,  «iih 
I  the  Imprimatur  of  1^.  Hainpden,  Sir  Heoiy 
Baker's  diocesan.  The  first '  K«iition  with  Tun^.* 
under  the  musical  c^litonihip  of  Profeosor  W.  U. 
Monk,  King's  College,  London,  appeared  Maich 
io,  iS'ii.  An  '  Ap|»entlix  '  in  Dec  iHftii,  and  ii 
IN 75  The  Kevised  and  iinlaii^  Edition,'  cooi- 
pletin^'  the  work. 

•Since  its  first  introduction  20  million  ci>j'ie^  >»{ 
the  book.iiave  been  sold.  Its  publication  is  omo- 
tinned  at  present  by  the  survivors  of  ib«  originsl 
committee,  ami  in  the  future  it  will  Ix-  oontinued 
by  a  body  of  trustees  constituted  by  deed  for 
iU  nuuiagement.  [W.  Ft'  ] 

HYPER-  (6r.  Innp,  over,  above;  Lai,  fvfrr). 

A  iirefix,  extensively  used  in  the  terniin<»h>jjpk-  of 
antient  Greek  music— wherein  it  appenn  in  the 
nnmes  of  the  five  Acute  Modes— «nd  tbenoe  fiii 
ferred  to  the  muHical  system  of  the  MiiMle  Ages. 
The  nomenclature  of  the  one  system  must,  how* 
ever,  be  very  carefully  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  other  ;  for,  though  the  sjinie  temis  are.  in 
many  cases,  common  to  botli,  they  are  used  to 
dedgnato  very  different  things.  For  Instanec^ 
the  iHscardttl  Locrian  Mode  (.B,  C.  D,  E,  F.  »J. 
A,  li)  is  often  called  the  Hyper-«eolian,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fiwt  that  its  range  lies  n  tone  above 
th  it  of  the  true  yEolian  ;  bat  this  M-^le  ha*  no 
counexion  whatever  with  the  Hyper-aeuliiui  of  the 
Greeks ;  neitiier  have  the  AuttieBtic  Modes,  ss 
we  n-'W  use  them,  the  .sli),'ht«  st  affinity  with  the 
Greek  acute  forms,  though  the  prefix  '  hyper'  has 
Bomet'mes  been  very  nnnccessarily  added  to  the 
names  of  all  of  them.     S. c  MiMif  "-." 

Greek  authors  constantly  use  the  prepositions 
vwtp  and  if90  in  whnt  we  enoold  now  oonsidsr  an 

inverted  sense;  afjilying  the  fonner  t«>  crave 
sounds,  and  the  latter  to  acute  ones.  This  a{>- 
parent  oontmdioticm  vanishes  when  we  rsmembsr 
that  they  are  speaking,  not  of  the  t^vitv  or 
acutenevs  of  the  sounds,  but  of  the  jMjsition  oa 
the  lyre  of  the  strings  designed  to  prodoee  thcDL 

The  prefix  }TYri>-  iGr  eiro,  under,  below  ; 
Lat.  Huh)  was  applied,  in  antient  Greek  music, 
to  the  names  of  the  five  Grave  Modes.  In 
the  Middle  Ai,'es  it  was  addtnl  to  the  name*  .'f 
the  seven  ria;^al  Modes — the  Hypo-dorian,  the 
Hypo- Phrygian,  the  Hypo-lydian,  the  Hypo- 
mix<i  lytlian,  the  Hyjio-seolian,  the  discar»l*l 
Hyjio-locrian,  and  the  Hypo-ionian — the  rai^j^e 
of  which  lies  a  fourth  below  that  of  their  Av- 
thentic  originals.    [Stv  MonKs  ] 

Early  writers  also  add  this  prefix  to  the  name* 
of  certain  intervals,  when  reckoned  downwards, 
instead  ()f  upwards  ;  as  Ilyjxwiiatessanin  (  =  Sub- 
diatessarou),  a  fourth  below ;  Hyiio-diapeote 
(•iSabdiaiieoto),  n  fifth  bcJow.  iSee  Ikteb- 
VAt.]  LW.&R.1 
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IAMBIC.   An  Iamb  or  Iambus  is  a  metrical 
foot  ooturittii^  of  •  tdKNt  and  m  long  ayllable 

—a-*  bt^foro  ;  or  as  C'nleriil;,'e '  ^nvos  it» 
'I&mblca  march  friim  aliOrt  t5  Idug.' 


Beretwe'.  refenKc'.  Kmgt'.  Tl  -  ino-thcus  cries 

This,  from  Hamkl'M  Alfxainkr'n  Feast,  is  an 
iambic  pasMige.  Su  alm>  in  '  licjuico  greatly '  frum 
the  Messiah.  So  is  the  foUowing  firom  the  Slnefe 
to  Beethoven's  '  Kntttaer  Sonata*  (op.  47). 


1/  '/      '/  [G.] 

lASTEAN  MODE.  [See  lovmr.] 

IDEA,  a  theme  or  subject. 

IDOMKNKO  Ut  DI  CRETA,  ossia  Ilia  e 
AhaMantk,  an  opera  eeria  in  3  acta;  music  by 
Moz:vrt.  Cnniposed  at  i^zburg  in  1780,  anU 
prixliKwl  at  Munifh,  Jan.  29,  17K1  (the  2n(l  <lay 
of  Moziirt  H  j6lh  yi  ar).  The  libretto  wiis  lUilian, 
adapted  by  the  .\bbi'  Varesco  (aUo  author  of 
that  of  'L'Oca  del  Cairo')  from  a  French  piece 
uf  the  Bamo  name  by  Dancliet,  which  had  been 
eomposed  by  Oampra  in  171 3.  Mozart's  auto- 
graph is  in  the  possesBion  of  Andru  at  Offenbach. 
Full  ecore  published  by  Simmck  with  Italian 
text.  The  opera  contains  a  complete  ballet  in  5 
numbers  (autog.  Andr<^)  which  haa  not  yet  been 
printed,  but  ia  announced  for  publication  in  the 
new  edition  of  Bnitkopfs. 

Idomeneo  has  never  been  a  favourite  opera. 
Tlie  Allg.  Masik.  Zeitung  daring  50  years  only 
chronicles  16  performances,  and  it  ap|>ear8  never 
to  have  been  put  on  the  stage  either  in  Paris  or 
London.  It  has  been  twice  newly  arraniEfed — by 
Treitschke  (Vienna,  1806),  and  by  Liolit«nthal 
(Milan,  1843).  Mozart  himself  felt  that  some 
improvements  were  wanted,  as  he  speaks  (Letter, 
Sept.  13,  1781)  of  rewriting  the  part  of  Idomeneo 
and  maldqg  many  alterations  'in  the  iiYenuh 
style.'  [G.] 

IFI6ENIA.    The  story  of  IpUgen^  the 

daiiirlitfr  of  Ai^amemnon  and  Clyteinnojitra— in 
the  two  epiHodes  ot  her  deliverance  from  sacritice 
at  AnUfl,  and  her  rescue  of  her  brother  Orestes 
tgcm  the  same  fate  at  Taurin,  which  formed  the 
antsfect  of  Euripides'  two  tragedies— has  Vieen  a 
fiivovite  subject  with  the  oompoeen  of  o(>era^. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  two  ma'<ter])5efM  of  Cluck, 
which  are  notictii  under  the  head  of  Iphigexia, 
we  may  say  here  that  the  opera  of 'Ifigenia  in 
Aulifle'  by  Apomtolo  Zeno  has  Iteen,  acconling 
to  the  Catalogue  in  the  Theatre  Lyrique  of  F. 
Gtomeiit,  wt  to  moaio  by  no  ftwer  than  ao  con* 
1  '■sWillwl.-lsiMiifcrsXy.'  FMltalW«iln,ILIII. 


p<)t«er8  between  1 713  and  181 1 — D.  >Scarlatti, 
Caldara,  Porpora,  Ahos,  Traetta,  Mafo,  Goglielmi, 

.Toinmelli,  Salari.  Sarti,  Martin  y  Solar,  Prati, 
('iordaui,  Zingarelli,  liertoni,  Mo^ca,  L.  Koui, 
Trento,  Mayer,  Federiei.  The  opera  of '  Ifigenia 

in  Tatiride'  (autlior  unknown,  but  j)os«iMy  \'inci) 
has  been  comjKisud  by  9  separate  composers— 
D.  Scarlatti.  Orlandini,  Vinci,  .lommelli,  Masxoni, 

ALrri('i>Ia.  Moiizi.  Tan-hi,  and  Carafa.  [(I.] 

1L£  iil^'CHANT^E.  L\  A  baUet  by  Arthur 
Sullivan,  produced  at  Cttreut  Garden  May  14, 
1864.  [G.] 

IMiiKOGLIO,  I.e.  confusion.  A  passage,  in 
which  the  vocal  or  instrumental  parts  are  made 
to  sing,  or  play,  against  each  other,  in  Buch  a 
manner  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  apparent,  but, 
really,  well-oniered  confusion.  A  fine  passage  of 
this  description  occurs  in  the  overture  to  *Der 
Freischiltjt,'  at  bars  145-154  of  the  A/olto  Viraee, 
thoagfa  little  trace  of  its  intention  is  oouveved  by 
the  riaiKiforte  urrangenient.  [W.S.R.] 

IMITATION  is  a  name  ^Iven  to  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  indeed  noceiisary  devices  in  con- 
trapuntal oompodtion.  It  consists  in  a  repeti> 
tion,  more  or  MM  exact,  by  one  voice  of  a  phrase  or 
pjuisage  pruvioudy  enunciateil  by  another,  e.g. — 


.4  - 


0: 


In  the  former  of  these  examples  the  imitation 

takes  place  at  ime  fxir's  fJ{sfn)H'\  and  at  the  in- 
terval of  an  eltttuth  aOore.  In  the  latter  it  is  at 
the  ittterral  of  an  octnre  bdme. 

If  the  imitation  iw  absolutely  exa<^t  as  to  inter- 
vals it  becomes  a  Canon.  But  in  the  nuijority 
of  cases  imitations  are  not  caaonioal.  Imitations 
may  take  place  at  any  interval  or  at  any  distance. 
'Iliey  may  also  be  sustained  by  any  number  ui^ 
voiMt  or  instnnnenta^  e.  g.— 


Ijy,,  >J.  J,J  J  J 

r-=M— !                 1    1    1  it 

l**-,^. — ^ — - — 

i  '  1*1 

1^  fr 

4  .  1 

WJt^  .  1  ^ 

1  J  rpi  J  J 

-H-  1 

where  we  have  an  imitatlifn  in  four  parte. 
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IMITATION. 


Imitations  are  Hometimeii  couducfced  by  con- 
tiwy  motion  of  tho  parts,  or  *  by  iavend«)ii,*e.gir— 


i 


More  rarely  we  meet  with  ki^tttlotit  per  rteU 

tt  rdrb  or,  as  they  are  Hoiiietn&OS  Oallecl,  '  by  re- 
versioii,'  in  which  the  anteeedaUf  being  xead 
baekwsrds,  becomes  the  eotueq«tnt : — 


■-r^3Nffff'fl''rr^lff^^.j| 


^  •  •  •  • 


(These  examples  «(•  aO  taken  fhim  Fftfs.) 

Inutatious  may  alfo  be  tninle  %  !iirr<  iiinn  and 
reveniuHt  or  by  'augmentation,'  or  'diminution.' 
It  w31  be  neecUeea  to  give  examples  of  aU  these 

different  kindn.  OikkI  examples  may  be  fnind 
in  the  theoretical  works  of  lialtiferh,  Azupardi, 
Zfamnermann,  Marpurg.  Ftu,  and  Cherubini. 
The  SniU'H  ami  Fugues  of  iWh,  the  Sywiplionies 
and  Sonatas  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Bc-ciLovcn 
are  full  of  good  exampleu  of  variouii  kinds  of 
innt.\tii>n.  Tii  fact  every  clas-sical  writer,  whether 
of  voc-al  or  instrumental  music,  has  derived  some 
of  his  finest  effects  frirni  a  judicious  employment 
of  such  artifii-ci.  Kvitv  htixlcut  of  mnsic  must 
make  hiiiiKelf  t'ainiliar  with  tlioso  contrapuntal 
resources  if  he  would  fain  scrale  the  loftiest  heights 
and  make  liimself  *^i«*«"g*"-*'^  as  a  cnmp<^is  r  of 
high-clans  music.  [F.A.G  O.] 

IM MANUEL.  Oratorio  in  2  parta,  wonis 
selected  and  music  composed  by  Henry  Leslie ; 
priKluced  at  8t.  Martin's  Hall,  March  a,  1854.  [G.] 

IMMYNS,  John,  by  profcM.si(in  an  attorney, 
was  an  active  niemlK;r  of  tht*  Aeatleiny  of  Ancient 
Music.  Havint;  in  his  youns^r  days  been  gtulty 
of  some  indiM-retion  which  pn)ve<l  a  bar  to 
success  in  hin  profession,  be  was  reduced  to  lie- 
eome  eleric  to  a  city  attorney,  copyist  to  the 
Academy,  and  amnnnen^is  to  I  >r.  Pepusch.  He 
possc!>!>e<i  a  btroug  alto  voice  and  (dayed  indit- 
iersntly  on  the  flute,  violin,  viol  da  <;aiiil>a  and 
hari'sichord.  At  tlie  aije  of  40,  by  the  sole  aid 
of  Mace's  'Mutiick  s  Mouuuieut,'  he  learned  to 


IMPERFECT. 

play  upon  the  lute.  In  1741  he  established  Uk 
Madrigal  Society  [  nee  M.\i)kiual  Socistt.]  la 
1752,  up<in  the  death  of  John  Shore,  he  was 
appointed  luLeuiht  of  the  Chapel  Royal,  lie  wis 
a  diligent  collector  and  assiduous  student  of  the 
works  of  the  ma<^li  igal  writers  and  other  €»rlv 
composers,  but  had  no  ta.ste  whatever  fi.>r  ti» 
music  of  his  own  time.  He  die<l  of  an  acthas 
at  his  residence  in  Cold  £ath  fioLda,  April  15» 
1764. 

His  son  JoBH  made  moac  his  professnon, 

became  a  violoncellist  and  on^'auint,  and  vm 
organist  of  Surrey  Lhapcl  at  the  time  of  hit 
d«athmi794.  [W.H.H.] 

IMPERFECT  (Lat.  Imper/eetnf,  Ital.  Imptr- 
fetto),  A  term  employed,  in  Mu-ic.  in  relati-'n 
to  Time,  to  Melo*ly,  to  C^euce,  and  to  lut^r\  »i. 

I.  Tinwr  Metliibval  writers  (,accu^t<•^ie  1 1<>  ludt 
upon  the  number  Three — the  Symb.d  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity— as  the  signot  Perft)ctiuu)applttAi 
the  term,  Im|H;rfect,  to  all  ihytiunie  propattkas 
su^ect  to  the  binary  division. 

The  notes  of  Measured  Music  were  callerl  Im- 
perfect, when  divimble  Into  two  equal  portioBi. 
Thus,  the  Minim — always  equal  to  two  (  rutchets 
only — was  essentially  Im{>erfect,  in  ci  >uimaawtlh 
all  other  notes  shorter  than  the  Semibravaw  The 
Large  was  also  Imperfect,  whenever  it  wa?  made 
equal  to  two  Longs;  the  Long,  wht-n  equal  v» 
two  Breves:  the  Breve,  when  equal  to  two  S^oni- 
breves ;  and  tlie  Semiimva  wlna  aqual  to  two 
Minims. 

The  Imperfection  of  the  Minim,  and  CrotdMl* 
was  inherent  in  their  nature.  That  of  the  longer 
notes  was  governeil,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
species  vf  Moile,  Time,  or  rrolution,  an  which 
they  were  written :  for.  Mode.  Time,  and  Fro- 
lation,  were  themselves  c  ipablc  of  aiwuuiing  a 
Perfect,  or  an  Imperfect  form.  In  the  Great 
Mo<le  Im[>orfect,  the  Large  was  equal  to  two 
Longs  only,  and  therefore  Imperfect ;  while  all 
shorter  notes  were  Perfect,  and,  consoquoitljt 
divisilde  by  three.  In  the  Lesser  Mude  Imperw 
feet,  the  Large  was,  in  like  manner,  e«|ual  tu  no 
more  than  two  Breve^j.  In  Imperfect  Time,  the 
Brevo  was  e<]ual  to  two  Semibreves.  In  the 
Lesser  (or  Imperfect)  Prolation,  the  Semibteve 
^f,■sia  equal  to  two  Minims. 

But  notes,  oven  when  Perfect  by  virtue  of  the 
Mode,  Tim^  or  Plolatton  in  wUch  tbey  wsis 
written,  oould  be  made  Impedbet;  and  tha^  in 
several  di£ferent  ways. 

A  Perfect  note  waa  made  Itaperfeot« 
position,'  when  another  note,  or  re«t,  of  half  its 
value,  was  written  either  before,  or  after  it ;  Uia», 
tha  Semibraves,  in  the  following  example,  tlK>agh 
written  under  the  signature  ot  the  Great^'r  Ptah 
lation,  were  each  equal  to  two  Minit»Mi  only- 


Black  square  notes,  tho^h  Perfect  by  the 
Modal  Sign,  became  Imparfeet,  in  like  manner, 
when  mixed  with  white  ones  :  thuc.  in  the  fol- 
lowing examjple,  each  white  Breve  is  et^ual  te 
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IMFSBFECr. 

tluro*  SmaSbnrm ;  aad  the  blade  one,  to  two 
only — 


IMPKEFBCT. 
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Ajjain,  the  Perft'<-tii>n,  or  InijH.Tfection.  of  any 
note  whatever,  could  Lte  reguluU.-d  by  uieuiia  uf 
a  Point. 

Imperfect  notes  were  made  Perfect  1>y  the 
Point  of  Augmentation — the  exact  enuivaient 
to  tbe  dot  in  uiodeni  Muaic»  and,  tnerefore, 

needing  jio  exaniple. 

iioU»,  Perfect  by  the  ^fodal  Sign,  but  ren- 
dered Imperfeit,  by  |xl^iti^l|l,  could  be  restored 
to  Perfection  by  a  Point  of  Divihion,  a«  in  the 
next  example,  where  the  first  Semibrevc,  e«jual, 
in  the  Greater  Prolation,  to  three  Miniin»,  would 
be  iiiaile  Iiiiperfeot  by  the  Minim  which  followB 
it,  were  it  not  fur  the  Puint  of  Diviitiou  placed 
between  the  two 


In  l»oth  thew)  caneH,  the  Point  serves  to  aug- 
Oient  tbe  value  of  the  note* :  but,  it  may  aLio 
made  to  prodnee  an  exactly  contrary  effect.  For 
in.slunce,  a  Point  of  Divi^^ion,  placed  between  two 
shorter  notee,  following  and  preceding  two 
longer  ones,  in  Perfect  Time,  served,  antiently, 
to  render  both  the  longer  notes  Imperfect.  In 
the  following  example,  therefore,  th«  Brevee  are 
equal  to  two  Semibrevee  only — 


i 


Ttwre  an  other  ways  In  which  the  Perfection 

of  certain  notes  may  be  changed  to  Inijwrf  ction, 
and  vi<S€  Mtm  ;  and,  for  these,  the  istudent  will 
do  well  to  oonralt  tihe  pagee  of  Zaoeonl,  Zarlino^ 

and  Thomas  Morley.  [See  MoDK,  Timk,  Pro- 
LATioN,  PitopoiiTioN,  Point,  Notation-.] 

II.  Writers  on  Plain  C'haunt  apply  the  tenn, 
Imperfect,  to  Melodiea  whidi  tvil  to  extend 
throughout  the  entire  compa«»  of  the  Mode  in 
which  they  are  written.  Thus,  the  melody  ot 
tha  Antiphon,  Antftlus  anU-m  Domini  (see  Ax- 
»IPHOv\  is  in  the  Kighth  Mtxle ;  but,  as  it 
only  extends  from  F  to  D — two  notes  short  of 
the  full  range  of  the  Hy]>oniizoijdian  scale  —it 
is  called  an  Imperfect  Melody.  [W  S.  K.) 

III.  lmi>erfect  Cadence  or  Half  Clofte.  Cadences 
occupy  the  position  in  mtulc  wUeli  stops  do  in 
literature,  and  of  these  the  Perfect  Culcnce  (tr 
fall  close  answers  to  a  full  stop,  and  the  Imper- 
fect Gadenoe  or  half  dcso  to'stops  of  less  value. 
The  former  consists  iuvariaVily  of  a  progression 
towards  and  a  pause  upon  the  Tonic  chord  in 
its  ftrst  position;  the  latter  of  a  progres-sion 
towardrt  and  a  pause  on  some  other  choid  than 
the  chord  of  the  Tonic  in  its  hn^t  potiition. 
Both  Olidenoes  are  to  a  certam  dc^iree  dependant 
on  the  position  they  occupy  in  the  t;rinip  of 
bars  or  rhythms  which  constitute  the  {leriod  ur 
phraae;  to  wlian  the iaeoenrion of  dioraa which 


ihaoKtically  constltates  a  cadence  oceori  in  tlw 
middle  of  a  continuous  pas^^age  it  has  not  any 
actual  significance  of  the  kind  implitd  by  a  ca- 
dence, bat  only  when  it  occurs  at  tiie  end  of  a 

pt  rio'l  IT  jihra.se  of  hnme  s  trt.  This  point  is 
more  im|H>rtant  to  note  in  relation  to  tbe  Imper- 
fect than  to  the  Perfect  Osdence;  tince  the 
latter,  I  leiii lT  .'il»f*i >liit<'l  V  final,  is  rt-stricted  both  as 
to  its  penultimate  and  to  iu  ultimate  chord ;  but 
tbe  fonner  being  final  only  rdatively  to  an  in- 
complete  jtortion  of  the  nnir-ie.  as  a  cnmnia  i.s  to 
au  incomplete  portion  of  au  entire  tenteuc^  ad- 
uiHb  of  -variety  not  only  in  its  penultimate  bat 
also  in  its  ultimate  «  hnnl ;  the  chief  retpn'sites 
being  that  the  final  chonl  shall  be  sufhcicntly 
clear  In  its  relation  to  the  Tonic  and  ittffieiently 
Hiiiijile  ill  it>i  ci instruction  to  stand  in  a  j)o>it'on  of 
hanuonical  pruminence,  and  be  listened  to  without 
any  strong  craving  iu  the  mind  for  change  or 
resoltition ;  since  the  chord  which  i<iiiies  last  mosl 
inevitably  have  much  stress  laid  ujjoa  it. 
The  simplest  form  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  is 

an  exact  ri-\  er^al  of  tbe  Perfe<'t  Cailcnoe,  vi/.  the 
succes«iou  ot  Tunic  and  Dominant  harmony,  as  (a), 
in  the  key  of  C.  The  Dominant  diord  is  the  one 
most  comn>i>nly  nu-t  with  as  the  la-«t  in  an  Iiu- 
j>erft;ct  Ciuience,  but  it  ia  capable  of  being  pre- 
ceded by  a  great  variety  of  chords  other  than 
that  of  the  Tntiif  in  its  firxt  j  osition.  It  is  ex- 
tremely couiiiion  to  meet  with  the  lirst  inversion 
of  the  major  or  minor  chord  of  the  sapertnnic, 
and  even,  though  more  lardy,  the  first  position 
of  that  chord,  as  ^6) — 


from  '  Crudel  [lerchis '  in  the  second  act  of  Figaro. 
It  is  also  frequently  prece<le<l  by  the  first  iiner- 
sion  of  the  chonl  of  the  subiiominaut,  l»otU  major 
and  minor ;  ami  by  it.s  first  position  mete  rarely. 
The  chord  of  the  sulniirtliant  doi  w  n"t  often 
occur,  but  it  has  been  triced,  as  by  (.arissimi,  as 
follows 


etc. 


^  a  , 


The  chord  of  the  augmented  sixth  is  also  nOt  an* 
freqaentiy  found,  as 
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BTPERFECT. 
from  the  Fugue  in  BeeAhovcii's  SoiiAto  in  Bb, 

OpUH  1 06. 

The  dinuDished  seventh  which  !•  derived  from 
t!>e  BU{)ertonic  root  is  also  common  in  various 
poiiibiouji  ao  (c)  from  the  hwond  of  the  Preludes 
la  P  minor  in  HacL's  *  Wohlteuiperirto  Clavier.' 

As  an  exaiiijilf  of  an  Iiii|H!rfect  Cwlence  which 
coucliiilus  *iu  u  chord  other  than  the  Doiniuant 
the  following  («/)  from  the  flow  uiovemant  of  Bee* 
tliovun's  Violin  Sonatft  in  C  minor,  o|».  50,  will 
Herve. 

(0  ^  W  

kny  ir  ir'^  IP'  ' 

OccMionally  the  Imperfect  Cadence  appears  to 
belong  to  another  key,  whidi  is  used  transition - 
ally  on  principlen  wliith  are  explained  n'-ar  the 
coucliudoa  of  the  article  Uaumumy  cp.  68iM). 
The  foltowing  instance  is  from  Hoaart's  QiiMtet 
in  a.  No.  1. 


in  which  case  the  two  chords  forming  the  Imper- 
fect Cidenoe  are  the  only  onen  not  in  the  key  of 
G  in  the  whole  paemge  up  to  the  first  perfect 
eadence.  and  cannot  be  considered  as  ooniftitutiiig 
a  modnlstiou. 

The  properties  of  the  Imperfect  Cadence  were 
apprehende<l  by  the  earlieet  compoaen  of  the 
modem  harmonic  (»eri(Ml,  and  it  in  frefpicntly 
found  in  workH  of  (piite  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  An  example  from  Carieeimi  has  been 
given  above.  In  the  instrumental  music  of  the 
epoch  of  Uaydn  and  Mosart  and  their  immediate 
predecesjJOTs  and  suocessors  it  played  a  oonspicn- 
ous  part,  H»  the  syttt«  ui  of  Fonn  in  Music  which 
was  at  that  time  l>eing  developed  necessitated  in 
it*  earliest  etigeH  very  clear  defiidtion  of  tbe 
different  sectionH  and  |x;riods  and  phrases  of 
which  it  was  oonstructe<l,  and  this  was  obtained 
by  the  f^ofnt  use  of  simple  and  obvious  fWrms 
of  I'l  rftct  aii'l  Iin|"  rfii  t  ( 'atit  iice**.  The  <li->ire 
for  continuity  and  iutennity  of  detail  which  is 
eharaeteristio  of  later  mtisic  has  indined  to  leaaen 
tile  frefjuency  and  prominence  i>f  radencet*  of  all  ' 
kinds  in  the  counw  of  a  work,  and  to  cause  com-  1 


IMPBOMPTU. 

poserfl  in  many  casea  to  make  nee  of  more  Bohtl* 
means  of  defining  the  letHier  divisions  of  a  mov»> 
nit-nt  than  by  the  frequent  use  of  recognisaUs 
Imj»!rfect  Cadences. 

In  Ellis's  translation  of  Helinholtz  the  term 
'  Inl^rfect  Cadence '  is  applied  to  that  which  is. 
coiiiiiionly  called  the  Plai^al  Cadence.  Thin  ui* 
of  the  tena  is  logical,  but  unfortunately  liable  to 
mislead  through  its  oonfllotii^  with  easComarf 
use.  The  coiniuoii  a]>plicationof  th«9  term  whi  -h 
has  been  accepte<l  aU>ve  is  also  not  by  any  means 
incapable  of  a  logical  dafimoa,  but  it  most  be 
confessed  to  be  inferior  b"ih  in  acciii  ii  .f  de- 
finition and  com^rehensibility  to  the  cxpn»sioa 
'  Half-close,*  which  expresses  admirablv  both  the 
form  of  the  succession  of  clioniH  and  tlM  oAoa  It 
uiost  frequently  performs  in  music 

IV.  Fbr  Lnperfect  Interval,  see  Ikterval. 

LC.H.H.P.] 

TMPRES.VniO.  L*.  The  title  of  the  French 
adaptation  (com^iderably  altered)  of  Mozart's 
'  SchaospteUHrector,'  by  Leon  Battu  ami  Ludovic 
llalevy.  priHluccd  at  the  TtouHV-H  Pari.^iens,  May 
20,  1856.  'Iliis  piece  is  said  to  have  been 
mixed  up  with  Cunaroaa's  '  Impresario  in  An> 
i,">»(-ie'  so  a«  to  form  one  piece  by  (l.H  the  in  1 79 1 
while  director  of  the  theatre  at  Weimar.  [G.] 

IMPROMPTU.  Originally  no  doubJ,tm  name 
for  an  extempore  piece ;  but  as  no  ptect-  can  be 
extempore  when  written  down,  the  term  is  used 
for  pianoforte  compositions  which  have  (or  have 
noft  the  character  of  extem[K>re  |>erformaooe«. 
The  most  remarkable  are  Chopin's,  of  which  there 
are  4— op.  39,  36,  51,  and  66  (Fantaisie-Im> 
protnptu  in  Cf  minor).  The  two  sets  of  pieces 
by  Schubert  known  as  Imprcnnptuit — op.  90,  noa. 
I  to  4,  and  op.  143,  noe.  i  to  4.  mo>tly  varia- 
tions— were,  the  firut  certainly  and  the  second 
probably,  not  so  entitled  by  him.  The  autogn^th 
of  the  first  exists.  It  has  no  date,  and  no  title 
to  either  of  the  pitves,  the  wonl  *  Imprumpta ' 
ha\'ing  been  added  by  the  publishers,  the  Haa> 
lingers,  one  of  whom  also  took  upon  himself  to 
change  the  key  of  the  third  piece  from  6b  to  O. 
The  autogiaph  of  tbe  second  set  is  at  pnmmA 
unknown.  It  was  to  tlMta  latter  ones  that 
Schumann  devoted  one  of  his  m»t  afr»-<  iionat.e 
pspers  ('Geeamm.  Schriften,*  Si. 37).  Ue  duubta 
Soinbert's  having  himself  caltM  them  Im- 
promptu.s,  and  would  have  um  t^ike  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  as  the  suooessive  movcmcxita 
of  a  Sonata  in  F  minor.  The  fint  does  in  fret 
Ixar  the  stamp  of  a  regular  'fint  movement.* 
Schumann  himself  has  Impronqitaa  on  a  themo 
of  his  wife's,  op.  5,  and  another  Impromptu 
among  Ida  Albumbliitter.  Neither  Beethoven, 
Weber,  nor  Mendelssohn  ever  use  the  word.  [G.J 
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